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Adam,  Adolph  ;  death  and  sketch  of ix.  70 

Alboni,  Mme Lonrln7i  Times,  ix.  83,  lOi 

Amateur  Charitable  Soir(?es  in  New  Yorl; x.  Ul 

American  musical  artists  and  students  abroad:  F. 
Boott,  ix.  31 ;  Miss  Henslcr,  ix.  3.5 ;  Mme.  Biscacci- 
anti,  ix.  47;  Mrs.  Estcntt,  ix.  198;  J.  P.  Groves, 
119, 191 ;  N.  B.  Clapp,  183 ;  H.  Squires,  183 ;  x.  39  ; 
Mr.  Benkert,  X.  63;  Miss  Juliana  May,  x.  63,95; 
Seguin,  x.  87  ;  H.  Millard,  175. 
Ancient  Church  llnaio.  .Sir  F.  Oiiseley's  lecture,  x.  99 

Athena:um,  (Boston),  Gallery  of  Paintings ix,  110 

Bach,  J.  S.:  his  Chorals,  ix.  190;  x.  37;  his  Piano 
works,  187,  194. 

Bands,  Brass  and  not  Military ix.  93.  126,  141 

Beethoven;  his  "  E?mont"  music  in  New  York,  (A. 
W.  T  ),  ix,  61 ;  Li.fe  and  Characteristics  of,  by  Dr. 
Dorinq.  ix.  137,  142,  14.5,  153,  161,  169.  177,  185, 
193,  201 ;  new  life  promised  bv  an  American,  ix. 
167;  his  "Battle  Symphony, "'206 ;  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, X.  2  ;  his  first  work,  (Sonatas),  x,  102,  119, 
155  ;  'his  "  Men  of  Prometheus,"  130  ;  his  Sth  Sym- 
phony, 173. 

Beethoven  Literature (A.  "W.  T.),  ix,  149,  158 

Bells,  Notes  on,  ix.  156:  from  a  lecture  on x.  148 

Benkert,  G.  F x.  63,  83,  99 

Bennett,  W.  Sterndale :  his    Waldmjmphe   Overture, 

( R.  Schumann) ix.  91 

Berlioz,  Hector:  his  "Waverly  "  Overture  (ZZ.  Schu- 
mann), ix.  d2;  letter  from,  x.l8;  his  treatise  on 
Instrumentation  reviewed  by  Chorley,  x  68  ;  sketch 
of  him,  from  New  Orleans 'P;'cav«"e,  108,  114;  his 
"  Roman  Carnival"  Overture,  143. 

Birds,  music  of jx.  180 

Blind,  music  among  the ix,  181 

Bochsa:  Death  and  Sketch  Q{...Phil.  Bu}letin,i^.  36 

Bosio,  Mme,,  in  London ix.  127 

Boston  Music  Hall,  Annual  Report,  ix.  85 ;  Organ 
for,  86;  x.  157;  Stage  of,  180. 

"Brummagem"  Piety Punch,  x.  163 

Castle  in  the  'Wilderness,  The.  Translated  from 
Mme.  George  Sand,  ix.  1,  9,  17,  25,  33,  41,  49,  57, 
65,  73,  81,  89,  97. 

Cheney,  Seth,  the  artist Evening  Post,  ix.  191 

Cherubini ix.  27 

Choirs,  Hints  for.     (A.  W.  T.) ix.  1.59  ;  x,  174 

Chopin;  Essay  on  his  "Works, (London),  x.  57,  66 

Choral  Societies.  Hints  to x.  37 

Chrysander,  Dr. :  his  labors  on  Bach  and  Handel. 
(A.  W.  T.)  X.  37. 

Church  Music ix.  .54,  1.59;  x.  163,  174,202 

Clementi.  Muzio  :  his  Sonatas ix.  179 

Cologne  Sacnger  Fest,  the x.  23 

Complaint  from  the  Country  ;  Musical  Humbug,  x.  195 
Concerts  in  Boston'  : 

Afrprnoon  Concerts  of  thp  Orc.hpstral  Union,  ix.  6, 14, 31,  38, 

53.  63  :  X.  127, 134,  159.  167, 174.  ]?3. 198  203 
Gu.-srave  Salter's  Soirees,  ix.  6  ;  x    111.  143.  158.  167. 

nnndi-l  anj  HayJn  Society, ix,  14  ;  x,  110,133,165,174 

Otto  Drespl, ix  31 

Mr,  Keyzer ix,  3S 

S  P.  Tuckerman,  A  Service  at  St,  Paul's, ix  54 

Adrlaile  PhilUpp= ix.  63  ;  x  182 

Organ  Concerts,  by  G   W   Moraan ix  163,175;  x.  182 

Parodi,  Strakncch,  Tiberini,  Paul  Julien,  &c,,  ,  ..x.  7,  15,  22 

Madame  Cnra  de  Uilhorst x^  22 

5Iendel.^.=ohn  Choral  Society x.  46,  149 

J.  C.  D   Parker's  Chamber  Concert x  62 

McndeL=snlm  Quintette  Club,  x.  62,  77,  92,  111,  143.149, 163, 
174.  197, 

German  Trio X.  111.  167 

Zerraho's  Philharmonic  Concert.",,  .x.  117.  143. 15S.  17.3.  190 
Thalber».  Mine  D'Angri.  Morelli,  &c.  x.  118,  125,  132-n.  203 

Orpheus  Glee  Club  (Minnerchor) X-  1.33,  163,  197,  203 

Coinpiimentarv  :  to  this  .Tnurnal,  ix.  5  :  to  Otto  Bresel,  21 ; 
to  Sirs  J.  IL  Long,  x.  182. 

Conservatory  of  Paris,  The.  N.  Y.  Musical  Times, 
is.  11.  19.  27;  Hall  of,  3-5. 

Corey's  Hill.     (A.  "W.  T.) x.  150,  193. 

C0IIE.F.5P0ND"ENCE  : 

New  York,  ix-  7.  36.  61,  71.  76  :  x.  30.  69.  76.  77.  84.  93, 100, 
103. 109. 115.  124, 127,  131, 132, 140,150, 156, 164,  172,  179, 
1S8.  189. 196. 

Springfield,  Ma,'3., x,  110  124, 131, 141, 156, 171. 197 

'     "    Albany.  N-T, x  Ij2 

NaKireth,Pa x.  60,  109 

Ualtimore,  Md.,  z.  69, 100, 125 

liresliiu, X.116 

IhirtrorJ.Ct x.  124 

Wa.=ihiirglnn,  D.  C  , x  1.50 

Cin.innati,  0 x.  189,204 

Louisville,  Ky., x,  193 

Costa,  M.,  his  Oratorio  "  Eli  " x.  93, 165,  174 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Musings  over.  Dickats,  ix.  44 
Crawford,  the  sculptor,  Note   from,  ix.  135 ;  at  Mu- 
nich, 141. 
Criticism.  Musical,  Canadian  Mus.  Iln\  ix.  156  ;  x.  74 

Crotch,  Dr.,  Memoir  of ix.  83 

Dancing  Pages,  in  Seville x.  12 

Dead  Heads,  of  New  York  Opera x.  l.M 

Descriptive  Mu.?ic ix.  141,  147 

Difference  of  judgment  about  works  of  Art x.  1 

Dilettantism.    From  Gocthe'a  Essays. ...\\.  52,  59,  67 

Doehlcr,  Theodore,  Sketch  of x.  30 

Dorn,  his  Opera:  "A  Day  in  Russia" x.  138 

Dnprez,  Caroline:  her  marriage ix.  188 

Encore  Swindle,  The Punch,  x.  140 

Extremes  in  Mo.iic liirlioz,  x.  90 

Festivals:  at  Bradford,  it.  214  ;  at  Gloucester,  x.  13; 
Cologne,  2-3  ;  Darm.stadt,  Zo\  Salzburf?.  in  honor  of 
Mozart,  38:  Proposed  in  Boston,  x.  175. 
F^tis  versm  'Wagner x.  21 


'Worcester,  Ma.'^a  , ix  6 

Berlin ix  13;  x  142, 151 

Bremen, ...ix.  13;  x  179.189 

Leipzig ix  20  ;  x   117 

Bethlehem,  Pa ix  37 

S:vn  Fmnciiro.  Cal, ix.  37 

Milwankie.  Wis., ix.  108 

yiorence,  Mass ix.  168 


Franklin's  Statue,  inaugurated  in  Boston ix.  198 

Franz,    Robert,   his   Kyrie,    Psalms,   &c.,ix.  22;  his 

Life,  by  Liszt,  69,  77;  his  four-part  Songs,  x.  70. 

Friends  and  Music,  in  Berlin x.91 

From  the  Country  :  Letters  from  Natick.   (A.  "W.  T.) 

ix.  94;  X.  20,  59,  78. 

Fumagalli,  A.,  pianist,  death  in  Paris ix.  104 

Garrick,  Kean,  Booth,  Rachel,  Mrs.Kemble,  "W.  x.202 
Oilman,  Samuel:   his   Contributions    to    Literature, 

&c.,  ix.  15. 
Gluck  :   his  Orfeo,  ix.  22  ;  G.  and  LaTater,  x.  83. 
Goklschmidt,  Mme.    Jenny  Lind,  in  London,  ix.  Ill, 

116,  128,  133;  her  London  critics,  134. 

Gounod:  his  2d  Symphony ix.  55,  64 

Gr^try  :  his  Richard  Cceur  dc  Lion ix.  117 

Halevy  :  his  Valentine  d'  Aid>iqny ix.  84 

Handel  :  out  of  tune,  ix.  181 ;  Centennial  anniversary 

and  statue  at  Halle,  197;  x.  19;  Handel  Society  in 

London,  x.  11  ;  "Messiah"  at  Christmas,  x.  110. 
Haydn:  his  9th  Symphony,  ix.  53 ;  "  Passion,"  x.  12. 

Hiller,  Ferdinand ix.  44 

Hungarian  Music. ...  .from  the  German,  x.  25,  33,  41 
Hymnology....C/iMccA  of  England  Quarterly,  ix.  125 

Jaell,  Alfred ix.  87,  207 

Leipzig  :  Gewandhaus  Concerts x.  92 

Leonhard,  Hugo,  pianist x.  62,  78 

Letter  from  an  old  Contributor A.  W.  T.,  x.  193 

Liszt,  Franz  :  Festival  Mass,  x.  47 ;  letter  from,  x.  196 

Manners  in  Concert  Rooms x.  123,  140,  157 

Mario  :  in  London..." ix.  127 

Meignen,  L. :  his  Oratorio,  "  The  Deluge,". ,.  .ix.  62 
Mendelssohn:  Compared   with   Schubert,  ix.  12;  his 

Christus,  ix.  22;  his  Organ  Sonatas,  ix.  .37,  45;  M. 

and  his  Music,  ^£7j(7/!5^   Review),  x.  147,154;  his 

Birthday  in    Boston,    149  ;    "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream  "  Music,  198. 
Meyerbeer,  Giaromo  :  Sketch  of,  (New  Orleans  Pica- 

ayune).  ix.  195 ;  his  "  North  Star,"  x.  6,  19,  63,  60 ; 

Heine's  account  of  him,  49. 
Monster  Programmes:    in  Tennessee,  ix,  119;  The 
"  lion  basso,"  182. 

Mor,avian  Christmas  Eve,  A x.  109 

Mozart:    his  Reqtdem,   ix.  75,  77,   100,  106.114;  x. 

121,  133;  do.  described  by  OulibichefF.  X.  137,  145, 

153,  162,  169,  177  ;  Jahn's  Life  of,  ix.  80  ;  Mozart's 

father,    105,    113;     autograph    MSS..    163;    Festi- 
val in  his  honor  at  Salzburg.  197;  Original   MS.  of 

the  "Magic  Flute,"  X.  67;  his  12th  Mass,  73;  M. 

and  "Wagner,   (W.H.  Fry),  123;  his   "Jupiter" 

Symphony,  134. 

Music:  influence  of,     *    *    *     ix.  157 

Music  in  the  Open  Air ix.  93 

Music  in  Schools.. x.  19.  178.  187,  212 

Music.\L  Chit-Chat  :  ix.  7. 15.  31,  63.  79.  87.  95,  103, 

119,  126.  1.35,  143.  151.  1.59,  167,  175.  183,  191,  199, 

216;  X.  7,  15,  22,  31,  39,  54,  71,  79,  87,  94,  134,  151, 

167.  175,  191,  198,  215 
Musical  Critic  of  the  London  Times. .  Tj7'j!mi3  Corr., 

X.  188. 
Musical  Instruments  at  F.air,  Boston,  1856,.  .x.  39,  81 
Musical   Instruments:    Characters  of,  Berlioz,  k.  97, 

105,  113.  123,  1.38,  1.55,  169. 
Musical  Intelligence  : 

Local  (Itosion  and  New  Enpland) :  ix.  7. 15.23,  31,46,  .5.5,79, 
87.  95,  103,  111,  119.  126.  135,  167.  191.  206  ;  x,  7. 15,  21, 
38.  39,  47,  63.  71 ,  85.  87,  94, 101, 11 1 ,  119, 135, 143, 151,  175, 

New  York,  ix,  7  15.31,46.47.84.127.135,167,175,199,206; 
x  15,  .31  83.  47.  ,55,  71.  79.  87,  167.  175,  198 

London,  ix- 7.  12.  :^9.  ,55,  63,  71,  84,96,111,127,150,165, 
173,189,191;  x  85,119.191, 

Paris,  ix  12,  31. '17,  84.  144,  173. 197;  x  113.  88,  63,  85. 191. 

Germany,  ix,  44.  84,  93.  135.  189.  191, 197,  207;  x  23,35,33, 
65.  71.  75,  85,  92.  95.  119,  171,    Italv,  ix,  47,  8-1,  144. 

Philadelphia,  ix  62.  207  :  x  23,  38,  47,  63,  .86.  101.  135, 139, 

New  Orleans,  ix.  87  ;  x  86,  95,  135.  Albany,  N  Y  ,  ix.  111, 
X  38.47,135-  Bradrnrd,  Eng.,  ix- 144,  204;  x  13.  Bir- 
raitigbam,  Eng  ,  x  13  Gloucester,  Eng,.  x  13  Waph- 
ington,  1)  C  ,  X.  199.  Manchester,  Eng  ,  X  55  Mihvankie, 
"Wis,,  X  79.    Cincinnati,  0,,  x  95.    Chicago,  III,,  x  101, 

Musical  Journals,  new ix.  47,  88,  103,  127;  x.  175. 

^Musical  Library:  Hints  for  forming  one,  Fctis,ix.  131 

Musical  Party  Warfare ix.  142 

Musical  Plagiarism London  Athencenm,  ix.  106 

Musical  Pretenders.  .^Twerica/z  Museum.  1788,  ix.  115 

Musical  Talcs  and  Romances A.  W.  T.,  ix.  102 

Negro  Songs x.  51,  196 

New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  the x.  29 

Novello,  Mme.  Clara x.  163 

Objects  of  Musical  Education,  &c.    By  Dr.  Marx,  ix. 
140,  146,  179. 

Old  Hundred:  origin  of ix.190;  x.  131,  175 

Oper.a  in  Bo.stox  : 
The  Vestvali  Troupe,  ix.  86,  95;    Maretzek,  La- 
grange, Miss  Phillips,  &c.,  x.  45.  53,  60. 
Opera:  in  New  York,  x.  5,  11,  38  ;   New  Orleans,  x. 
1.35  ;  London,  ix.  107;  Paris,  x.  73,  98. 

Organ:  the By  Berlioz,  ix.  164 

Organs  and  Organ  Building  :  hints  from  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, ix.  22  ;  Abuses  of.  Fciis,  44. 
Organs:  in  Paris,  ix.  35;  in  Birmingham,  43  ;  Pan- 
opticon. London,  51;  German  antl  English.  51; 
by  Jardine,  in  New  York,  76  ;  0.  for  Boston  Music 
Hall,  80,  99,  101,  107,  117;  x.  15,  167;  the  great 
Organs  at  Hamburg,  ix.  109;  at  I'reyburg,  143; 
Opinions  of  Continental  Organs,  ix.  165;  Organ  by 
Simmons  &  Fisher,  205;  great  O.  at  Ulm,  x.  124. 

Organ  playing  of  A.  'Wintcrbergcr X.  65 

Originality  in  Music R.  S.  Willis,  x.  162 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music ix.  124,  1.39,  146 


Piano-forte,  the,  and  Pianists  :  theschools  of.  West- 
minster- Reviem,  1839,  x.  9,  17,  26. 

Piano-fortes:  Drigg's  patent,  ix.  46,69;  ExhiWtion 
at  Mechanics'  Fair  in  Boston,  191 ;  x.  23,  30". 

Piccolomini,  Marietta ix.  60, 92,  120,  166 

Poetry : 

'J'he  Musical  Village,  from  ^7/frf?7frg-, C,  T   B,  ix  4 

I.ucrezia  Borgia,  by  Melster  Karl Fkil.  BullHlv,  44 

The  Lion's  Hide,  finm  FreiUiira'h, W,  W.  S,  62 

I'he  Two  Minsfrel  Hosts,  from  Auersperg C.  T.  B.  61 

The  Source  of  Song.  "  '■  "        63 

Happy  Love,  from  17  M»Uer, "        69 

Tell's  De.ith,  from  UAtaii'/, "        76 

Art  and  Love,  from  Slcrnau, J.  C.  D,  P,  84 

Life  Music Monlk.  Relieimt.i  Ring.  116 

To  the  Uumble  Bee, li    W.  Emfr^m,  135 

Summer, B"'  R-  C.  Tnnh,  148 

Music  at  Shiiley  Chase, MoTtlmer  CoUin.,  149 

To  a  Bouquet,  by  Stella, Worrtstir  Falladmm,  197 

A  Lyric,.  .  .■ li    W.  CfLssells,  x.  33 

The  Preaching  of  the  Trees,  from  Grim, 0.  T.  B.  52 

Shell  and  Kernel,  "         "  "        59 

The  Solifarie.s,  "        "  "        69 

The  English  Languag? Tr.  ly.  Story,  75 

Gondola  Sail,  from  G/4ia, C   T.  B    91 

Eing  out,  wild  bells, Tennyson,  116 

Love IV.  TV,  Slory,  131 

The  Power  of  Song,  from  Schiller, J.  S,  D    177 

Polka:  antiquity  of  the is.  99 

Power  Music:  the  "Calliope"  steam  whistle,  ix.  123 

Prize  Songs  :  awarded  in  New  York .....ix.28 

"Professors"  of  Music ix.  203;  X.  47 

Ps,alm  Books Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  x.  36 

Psalms  and  Hymns ix.  125 

Reinthaler  :  his  Oratorio  "  Jephtha" ix.  55 
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CHAFTBK    I. 
THE     YOUNG     MOTHER. 

Before  reaching  that  part  of  my  life  whicli 
forms  the  subject  of  my  story,  I  must  relate  in  a 
few  words  wha  I  am. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  poor  Italian  tenor  singer 
and  a  beautiful  French  ladj'.  My  father's  name 
was  Tealdo  Soavi ;  I  shall  not  name  my  mother,  as  I 
was  never  owned  by  her,  which  did  not  prevent 
her  from  being  always  kind  and  generous  to  me. 
I  shall  only  say  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Marchioness  of at  Turin  and  at 

Paris,  under  a  false  name. 

The  marchioness  admired  artists,  without  lov- 
ing Art.  She  understood  nothing  about  it ;  a 
waltz  by  Strauss  or  a  fugue  of  Bach's  pleased 
her  ahke.  In  painting  she  had  a  weakness  for 
green  and  golden  draperies,  and  could  not  endure 
a  badly  framed  picture.  Gay  and  charming,  she 
danced  at  forty  like  a  sylph,  and  smoked  cigar- 
ettes with  a  grace  which  I  have  only  seen  in  her. 
She  had  no  remorse  at  having  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  her  youth,  and  although  she  made 
no  secret  of  it,  would  have  thought  it  in  bad  taste 
to  proclaimjt.  She  had  by  her  husband  a  son, 
whom  I  never  called  my  brother,  but  who  has 
always  been  to  me  a  kind  comrade  and  a  pleasant 
friend. 

I  was  brought  up  as  it  pleased  God;  money 
■was  not  spared  upon  me.  The  marchioness  was 
rich,  and  although  she  took  no  interest  in  my 
abilities  nor  in  my  progress,  she  considered  it  a 


duty  to  refuse  me  no  means  of  development.  If 
she  had  really  been  only  my  distant  relation  and 
my  benefactress,  as  she  seemed  to  be,  I  should 
have  been  the  happiest  and  most  grateful  of  or- 
phans ;  but  the  servants  had  too  much  part  in  my 
early  education  to  let  me  remain  long  ignorant  of 
the  secret  of  my  birth.  As  soon  as  I  left  their 
hands  I  strove  to  forget  the  grief  and  terror 
which  their  indiscretion  had  caused  me.  My 
mother  allowed  me  to  see  the  world  by  her  side, 
and  I  perceived  from  the  levity  of  her  character, 
and  from  the  little  care  that  she  gave  her  other 
son,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  complain.  So  I 
treasured  no  bitterness  against  her,  as  I  never 
could  have  done  fairly ;  but  there  was  in  the 
depths  of  my  soul,  early  and  forever,  a  shade  of 
melancholy,  united  to  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
outward  forbearance,  and  deep  resolution. 

At  times  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  love  and  em- 
brace my  mother.  She  granted  me  a  smile  in 
passing,  a  caress  by  stealth.  She  consulted  me 
in  the  choice  of  her  jewels  and  her  horses  ;  she 
congratulated  me  upon  having  taste,  praised  my 
instincts  of  sa.  jir-vwn.  and  never  scolded  me  in 
my  life ;  neither  did  she  ever  understand  my 
need  of  sympathy  with  her.  The  only  motherly 
words  which  escaped  her  were  in  asking  me  one 
day,  when  she  observed  my  sadness,  if  I  was  jeal- 
ous of  her  son,  or  if  I  did  not  think  myself  as 
well  treated  as  the  heii-  of  the  house.  Now, 
except  the  emptj-  pleasure  of  a  name,  and  the 
false  pleasure  of  a  position  in  the  world  fitted 
only  for  idleness,  my  brother  really  was  no  better 
oti'  than  I.  I  understood,  once  for  all,  at  rather 
a  tender  age,  that  any  feeling  of  envy  or  spite 
would  be  mean  and  ungrateful  on  my  part.  I 
perceived  that  my  mother  loved  me  as  much  as 
she  was  capable  of  loving,  more,  perhaps,  than 
she  loved  my  brother ;  for  I  was  the  child  of  her 
love,  and  my  face  pleased  her  more  than  the 
image  of  her  husband  in  his  heir. 

I  strove  then  to  please  her  by  applying  myself 
more  closely  than  he  to  the  lessons,  for  which  she 
paid  with  the  same  liberality  and  the  same  insou- 
ciance for  both.  She  noticed  one  day  that  I  had 
profited  by  them,  and  that  I  was  capable  of  get- 
ting along  through  the  world.  "  And  my  son," 
said  she,  with  a  smile,  "  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  ignorant  and  lazy,  is  he  not  ?  "  Then  she 
added,  naively :  "  See  how  fortunate  it  is  that 
these  children  should  have  each  understood  their 
position."  She  kissed  my  forehead,  and  all  was 
said.  My  brother  thought  it  no  reproach  to  him. 
Thanks  to  her  delicate  instincts,  without  suspect- 
ing it,  she  had  destroyed  in  us  all  leaven  of  emu- 
lation, and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that  between  a 
legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  son  emulation  might 
easily  be  changed  into  hatred  and  jealousy. 


I  worked  then  on  my  own  account,  and  I  could 
devote  myself,  without  an.xiety  or  morbid  self-love, 
to  the  pleasure  which  I  naturally  found  in  knowl- 
edge. Surrounded  by  artists  and  people  of  the 
world,  my  choice  was  also  naturally  made.  I  felt 
myself  an  artist,  and  had  been  badly  treated  by 
those  who  were  not.  I  might  have  pressed  for- 
ward in  my  career  with  a  morose  and  haughty 
eagerness.  But  there  was  none  of  that.  All  my 
mother's  friends  encouraged  me  with  their  good 
wishes ;  and  feeling  in  no  ways  hurt,  I  entered  into 
the  path  which  seemed  to  be  mine  with  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity  of  a  soul  that  freely  takes  pos- 
session of  its  high  estate.  I  gave  all  my  faculties 
to  the  study  of  painting,  without  restlessness,  ir- 
ritation, or  impatience.  Not  until  I  was  twenty- 
five  did  I  feel  that  my  powers  had  reached  the 
first  degree  of  development,  and  it  would  then 
have  been  too  late  to  regret  any  waverings. 

My  mother  was  no  longer  living.  She  had 
forgotten  mc  in  her  will,  but  she  died  in  dictating 
for  me  a  very  graceful  note,  congratulating  me 
upon  my  first  successes,  and  in  signing  a  check 
to  her  banker  for  the  payment  of  my  brother's 
first  debts.  She  had  done  as  much  for  me  as  for 
him,  since  she  had  put  us  both  in  the  way  to 
become  men.  I  reached  the  goal  first;  I  only 
relied  upon  my  courage  and  my  intelligence. 
My  brother  relied  upon  his  fortune  and  his  man- 
ners ;  and  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  fate 
for  his. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  had  rarely  seen  my 
mother.  I  wrote  to  her  but  seldom.  It  pained 
me  to  call  her,  as  she  desired,  "  my  kind  protec- 
tress." Her  letters  gave  me  a  sad  delight,  for 
they  only  contained  questions  of  essential  detail 
and  offers  of  money  corresponding  to  my  work. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  wrote  she,  "  that  it  is  some 
time  since  you  have  asked  anything  of  me,  and  I 
implore  you  not  to  get  into  debt,  for  my  purse  is 
always  at  your  disposal.  Treat  me  in  such  mat- 
ters as  your  true  friend." 

No  doubt  all  this  was  kind  and  generous,  but  it 
wounded  me  every  time  more  and  more.  She 
had  not  noticed  that  for  several  years  I  had  cost 
her  nothing,  without  getting  into  debt.  "Rlen  I 
lost  her,  I  regretted  most  the  hope  I  had  eagerly 
cherished,  that  she  might  love  me  some  day.  I 
wept  at  the  thought  that  I  might  have  loved  her 
passionately  if  she  had  wished  it.  In  short,  I 
mourned  that  I  could  not  more  truly  mourn  for 
my  mother. 

What  I  have  now  related  has  no  connection 
with  the  episode  of  my  life  which  I  am  about  to 
retrace.  There  is  no  bond  between  my  early 
youth  and  the  adventures  which  follow.  So  I 
might  have  dispensed  with  this  explanation  ;  but 
it  seemed  necessary  to  me.    A  narrator  is  a  pas- 
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sive  being,  who  tires  when  he  does  not  relate  all 
the  facts  whicli  concern  his  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter. I  have  always  detested  stories  in  which  the 
I  predominates,  and  if  I  do  not  relate  mine  in 
the  tliiid  person,  it  is  because  I  feel  myself  capa- 
ble of  rendering  an  account  of  myself,  and  of 
being,  if  not  the  principal  hero,  at  least  an  active 
sharer  in  the  events  whose  remembrance  I  here 
recall. 

I  give  this  little  drama  the  name  of  a  place 
where  my  life  was  revealed  and  unfolded.  My 
own  name,  or  rather  that  which  was  given  me  at 
my  birth,  was  Adorno  Salentini.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  was  not  called  Soavi  like  my  fatlier.  That 
might  not  have  been  his  real  name.  One  thing 
is  certain — he  died  before  I  was  born.  My 
mother,  frightened  and  surprised,  had  hidden 
from  him  the  result  of  their  liaison,  that  she 
might  break  it  off  the  more  thoroughly^ 

From  such  causes  as  these,  feeling  myself  twice 
an  orplian,  I  became  used  to  relying  solely  upon 
myself.  I  cultivated  habits  of  discretion  and  re- 
serve, in  consideration  of  those  instincts  of 
courage  and  pride  which  I  carefully  cherished 
within. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  when 
I  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  I  was  already  free 
and  independent  according  to  my  ideas,  for  I 
earned  a  little  money,  and  my  wants  were  few. 
I  had  reiched  a  certain  reputation  without  the 
annoyance  of  too  many  patrons,  a  certain  excel- 
lence without  dreading  or  courting  the  opinion  of 
any,  and  the  inward  satisfaction  of  a  sure  pro- 
gress, an<l  the  distinct  vision  of  my  artistic  fu- 
ture. I  felt  growing  within  me  all  I  then  wanted, 
and  I  awaited  its  fulfilment  with  a  secret  joy 
which  sustained  me,  and  a  calm  behavior  which 
prevented  me  from  having  any  enemies.  No  one 
had  foreseen  in  me  a  fearful  rival ;  and  as  for 
me.  I  was  troubled  b)-  no  fatal  competition.  No 
professional  glory  made  me  fear.  I  smiled  to 
myself  in  seeing  men,  more  uneasy  and  impatient 
than  myself,  become  dazzled  by  any  slight  suc- 
cess. Quiet  and  easy  in  my  life,  I  could  see  in 
myself  a  strength  of  patience  of  which  I  knew 
those  more  violent  natures,  carried  away  around 
me  like  leaves  by  the  stormy  wind,  wholly  inca- 
pable. Hence  I  offered  to  the  eye  of  Him  who 
sees  all,  that  which  I  hid  from  the  dim  and  dan- 
gerous glance  of  mankind  :  the  contrast  of  a 
peaceful  temper,  a  lively  imagination  and  a  firm 
will. 

At  twenty-seven  I  had  never  loved,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  for  no  lack  of  love  in  my  blood  and 
in  my  head,  but  my  heart  was  still  my  own.  I 
knew  it  so  well  that  I  blushed  at  a  favor  as  if  it 
was  a  weakness,  and  I  almost  reproached  myself 
for  what  others  would  have  considered  good  for- 
tane.  Why  did  my  heart  refuse  to  share  the  in- 
toxication of  my  youth?  I  cannot  tell.  There 
is  no  man  who  can  so  explain  himself  as  not  to 
be  at  times  a  mystery  to  himself.  Neither  can  I 
explain  my  inward  coldness  e.Ncept  by  inference. 
Perhaps  my  desires  bore  too  strongly  towards  my 
art    Perhaps  I  was  too  proud  to  give  up  myself 

before  I  was  underjtood.     Perhaps  indeed and 

it  seems  to  me  that  in  my  distant  memories  I  can 
recall  such  a  feeling — perhaps  I  had  in  mind  an 
ideal  woman  whom  I  did  not  yet  consider  myself 
I  -worthy  of  possessing,  and  for  whom  1  wi.ihed  lo 
keep  myself  pure  from  all  stain. 

But  my  day  drew  near.  As  the  expression  of 
my  life  became  easier  to  me  in  painting,  the  out- 


burst of  my  concealed  power  was  preparing 
within  me  with  an  increasing  restlessness.  At 
Vienna,  during  a  severe  winter,  I  became  ac- 
quainted  with   the  Duchess  de  ,  a  noble 

Italian,  beautiful  as  an  antique  cameo,  a  dazzling 
woman  of  the  world,  and  JUetlante  in  every  kind 
of  art.  She  chanced  to  see  a  picture  of  mine, 
and  understood  it;  better  than  the  others  who  sur- 
rounded it.  She  spoke  of  me  in  terms  which 
flattered  my  vanity.  I  saw  that  she  placed  me 
higher  than  did  the  public,  and  that  she  exerted 
herself  for  my  fame  for  the  sake  of  Art,  without 
knowing  the  artist.  I  was  flattered  by  it ;  grati- 
tude began  to  melt  my  pride.  I  sought  an  intro- 
duction, and  was  received  even  better  than  I  had 
expected.  My  face  and  manner  of  speaking 
seemed  to  please  her,  and  she  told  me  almost  at 
our  first  meeting,  that  the  man  in  me  was  supe- 
rior to  the  painter.  I  felt  myself  more  impressed 
by  her  grace,  her  elegance,  and  her  beauty,  than 
I  had  ever  before  been  by  any  other  woman. 

One  thing  only  troubled  me  :  a  certain  indo- 
lent manner,  measured  [)hrases  of  approval,  and 
certain  forms  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
reminded  me  of  the  mild,  genei'ous  and  tliougbt- 
Icss  woman  whose  child  and  protege  I  had  been. 
At  times  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
one  reason  more  for  my  attachment  to  her ;  but 
again  I  trembled  lest  I  might  find  under  such 
a  charming  exterior  a  woman  of  the  world,  that 
frivolous  and  cold  being,  skilled  in  trifles,  out  of 
her  sphere  in  serious  things,  generous  in  her  acts, 
without  being  it  intentionally,  delighting  in  the 
happiness  of  others  when  it  does  not  endanger  her 
own. 

I  loved,  doubted,  and  suflTered.  She  had  not  a 
decided  reputation  for  austerity,  although  her 
failings  had  never  excited  scandal.  I  had  every 
hope  of  inspiring  her  with  a  caprice.  That  did 
not  intoxicate  me ;  I  was  not  child  enough  to  be 
flattered  by  a  caprice  ;  I  was  enough  of  a  man  to 
aspire  to  be  the  object  of  a  passion.  I  burned 
with  a  secret  fire  too  long  suppressed  to  hide  from 
myself  that  I  was  almost  the  prey  of  a  violent 
passion  ;  but  when  I  almost  yielded,  I  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  giving  so  Tnuch  for  so  little — per- 
haps nothing.  I  was  afraid,  not  exactly  of  being 
one  more  victim — what  of  that,  when  the  evd  is 
sweet  and  deep  ? — but  for  fear  of  wasting  my 
soul,  my  mora!  strength,  my  artist  future,  in  a 
struggle  full  of  error  and  anguish.  I  was  afraid 
of  not  being  enough  deceived  never  to  dread  the 
return  of  my  fast-escaping  penetration. 

One  night  we  went  to  the  theatre  together.  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  several  days.  She  had  been 
ill,  or  at  least  her  door  had  not  been  open  to  me, 
and  her  features  were  slightly  changed.  She 
had  given  me  a  place  in  her  box,  to  be  present 
with  her  and  another  friend,  a  sort  of  convenient 
nobody,  at  the  ildhut  of  a  young  opera  singer. 

During  the  real  or  feigned  illness  of  the  duch- 
ess, I  had  worked  with  groat  ardor  and  a  sort  of 
feverish  spile.  I  had  not  left  my  atelier  and  had 
seen  no  one,  so  that  I  was  not  in  the  way  of 
hearing  the  gossip  of  the  town. 

"  Who  is  to  make  his  ddhul  to-ni^lit?  "  I  asked 
her  just  before  the  overture. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  ?  "  she 
a.'^ked,  with  a  fond  smile,  which  seemed  to  thank 
me  for  my  indiflerence  to  anything  not  belonging 
to  her. 

'J'hcn  ?hc  continued,  with  an  air  of  indifiTcr- 
cnce: 


"  It  is  a  very  young  man,  from  whom  much  is 
hoped.  He  boasts  a  name  celebrated  on  the 
stage  ;  that  of  Celio  Floriani." 

"  Any  relation,"  asked  I,  "  of  the  famous  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani,  who  died  two  or  three  years 
ago  ?  " 

"  Her  own  son,"  replied  the  duchess;  "  a  youth 
of  twentj'-four,  beautiful  and  intelligent  as  his 
mother." 

I  thought  this  praise  too  strong;  jealousy  was 
rising  within  me.  I  thought  the  duchess  too 
hasty  in  praising  youthful  talent,  without  remem- 
bering how  grateful  I  should  have  been  to  her  on 
my  own  account. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  I  asked  her,  with  as 
much  outward  calm  as  I  felt  inward  emotion. 

"  Yes,  slightly,"  she  replied,  unfolding  her  fan  ; 
"  I  have  heard  him  twice  since  his  arrival." 

I  made  no  further  remark,  but  changed  our 
conversation,  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  out  of  her, 
unsuspected,  the  acknowledgment  which  I  dread- 
ed. After  five  minutes'  seemingly  aimless^  talk,  I 
learned  that  the  duchess  had  heard  young  Celio 
Floriani  twice  in  her  own  salon,  while  the  door 
had  been  closed  upon  me,  for  he  had  been  in 
Vienna  but  five  days. 

I  concealed  my  anger,  but  it  was  guessed  at, 
and  the  duchess  smoothed  it  over  as  well  as  she 
could.  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  intimate  with 
her  to  claim  an  explanation.  But  she  made  a 
tolerably  sufficient  one,  and  my  bitterness  gave 
way  to  gratitude.  She  had  known  the  great 
Floriani  intimately,  and  had  first  seen  her  son 
with  her.  He  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her  upon  his  arrival,  and, 
although  ill  and  confined  to  her  room,  she  con- 
sented to  receive  and  hear  him,  thinking  it  her 
duty  to  grant  him  her  aid  and  patronage.  He 
had  sung  to  her  before  her  phjsician  and  at  his 
advice.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  weary 
of  being  alone,"  she  added,  languidly,  "or 
whether  my  nerves  wei-e  unstrung  by  my  diet ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  pleased  me,  and  I  hoped 
for  a  great  deal  at  his  debut.  He  has  a  superb 
voice,  fine  execution,  and  a  charming  person  ; 
but  what  will  he  be  on  the  stage  ?  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent to  hear  a  virtuoso  in  private.  I  dread  for 
the  poor  child  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  public. 
Tlie  name  he  bears  is  a  heavy  burden  for  him  ; 
much  will  be  expected  ;  nohle.tse  oblige." 

"It  is  cruel,  madame,"  said  the  Marquis  R., 
who  was  seated  behind  us.  "  The  public  is 
stupid  ;  they  ought  to  know  that  the  children  of 
geniuses  are  always  inferior.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature." 

"I  am  happy  in  believing  you  mistaken,  or 
rather  in  thinking  that  nature  is  not  always  so 
foolish,"  replied  the  duchess  with  a  quizzical  look. 
"  Your  daughter  is  a  charming  and  sensible  per- 
son." Then,  as  if  she  sought  to  weaken  the  dis- 
agreeable efl"ect  which  such  a  hasty  repartee 
might  have  had  upon  me,  she  whispered  behind 
her  fan  : 

"  I  chose  the  marquis  for  my  cavalier  to-niglit 
because  he  is  the  stupidest  of  all  my  friends." 

I  knew  also  that  the  marquis  invariably  went 
to  sleep  when  the  curtain  rose;  and  I  felt  pleased 
and  full  of  good  wishes  for  the  young  debutante. 

"  What  sort  of  a  voice  has  he  V"  I  asked. 

"  Who  ?  the  marquis  'I  "  asked  she,  smiling. 

"  No,  your  protege." 

"Primo  basxo  cantant.e ;  he  ventures  in  a  difli- 
cult  role  to-night.     Hush!  they  are  beginning; 
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he  comes  on  the  stage.  Only  look  !  Poor  child ! 
how  he  must  tremble  !  " 

She  waveJ  her  fan.  A  slight  applause  greeted 
the  entrance  of  Celio.  She  joined  in  it  so  eager- 
ly with  the  faint  noise  of  her  little  hands,  that  her 
fan  fell.  "  Come,"  said  she,  as  I  picked  it  up, 
"  applaud  the  name  of  Floriani ;  it  is  a  great  and 
honored  name  in  Italy,  and  we  Italians  must  sus- 
tain it,  for  she  was  one  of  our  greatest  glories." 

"  I  heard  her  in  my  childhood,"  answered  I. 
"  Why,  you  must  have  known  her  after  she  left 
the  stage,  for  you  are  too  young " 

There  was  then  no  time  to  find  out  by  round- 
about talk  whether  the  duchess  had  seen  the 
Floriani  once  or  twenty  times  in  her  life.  I 
learned  later  that  she  had  never  seen  her  except 
from  her  box,  and  that  Celio  was  simply  intro- 
duced to  her  by  the  Count  Albani.  I  learned 
other  things  too — but  Celio  began  his  recitative, 
and  the  duchess  coughed  too  much  to  answer  me. 
She  had  such  a  bad  cold  ! 


CHAPTEK    II. 
THE     GLOW-WORM. 

At  that  time  there  was  at  the  imperial  theatre 
a  cantatrice  who  would  have  impressed  me  had 

not  the  Duchess  de victoriously  filled  all 

my  thought.  Tbis  singer  was  neither  very  beau- 
tiful, very  young,  nor  of  the  first  order  of  talent. 
Her  name  was  CeciHa  Boccaferri.  She  was  thir- 
ty years  old ;  her  features  wore  a  slight  shade  of 
weariness;  she  had  a  fine  figure,  distinction,  and 
a  voice  rather  sweet  and  sympathetic  than  power- 
ful ;  she  filled  quietly,  without  dispute  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  place  of  a  seconda  donna. 

Without  dazzling  me,  she  pleased  me  more  in 
private  than  on  the  stage.  I  had  met  her  some- 
times at  the  house  of  a  professor  of  singing,  who 
was  my  friend  and  her  former  teacher,  and  also 
in  a  few  drawing  rooms,  where  she  had  sung  with 
great  stars.  She  was  said  to  live  discreetly,  and 
to  support  her  old  father,  an  artist,  lazy  and  ir- 
regular in  his  habits.  She  was  a  calm  and  mod- 
est person,  who  was  everywhere  received  with 
respect,  although  in  society  no  one  troubled  him- 
self about  her. 

She  entered  with  Cello,  and  although  she 
never  busied  herself  with  the  public  when  she 
sang  her  role,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
box  where  we  were  sitting.  There  was  some- 
thing that  struck  me  in  her  hasty  and  stolen 
glance.  It  disposed  me  to  be  on  my  guard  that 
night. 

Celio  Floriani  was  a  youth  of  twenty-four  or 
five,  and  of  wonderful  beauty.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  image  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  of  her  age.  He  was  tall,  without 
being  too  much  so  ;  slender,  but  not  lank.  His 
unconstrained  limbs  were  full  of  elegance,  and 
his  large,  full  chest  showed  great  strength.  His 
head  was  small  as  that  of  a  beautiful  antique 
statue ;  his  features  pure  and  delicate,  with  a 
lively  expression  and  marked  color;  his  eyes 
black  and  sparkling ;  his  hair  thick  and  waved, 
and  parted  naturally  upon  his  forehead  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Italian  art;  his  nose  was 
straight,  his  nostrils  clear  and  dilated,  his  eye- 
brows distinct  as  the  trace  of  a  pencil,  his  mouth 
vermilion  and  finely  chiselled,  his  moustache 
silky  and  surrounding  his  upper  lip  with  a  nat- 
ural wave  full  of  coquettish  grace  ;  the  contour 
of  his  cheek  was  faultless,  his  ear  small,  his  neck 
free,  round,  white  and  strong,  his  hands  and  feet 


well  formed,  his  teeth  dazzlingly  white;  his  smile 
was  satirical,  and  his  glance  very  bold.  I  looked 
at  the  duchess.  I  could  observe  her  much  better, 
as  she  did  not  mind  me,  so  much  was  she  absorbed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  debutant. 

Celio's  voice  was  superb,  and  that  he  knew 
how  to  sing  was  evident  from  his  first  notes.  liis 
beauty  could  not  injure  him ;  and  yet  when  I 
looked  from  t!ie  duchess  to  the  actor,  he  became 
insupportable.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  jealous 
prejudice,  and  was  ashamed  of  it.  I  applauded 
him  and  encouraged  him  with  one  of  those  low 
bravos  which  the  actor  hears  so  plainly  upon  the 
stage.  Then  I  met  the  glance  of  Signora  Bocca- 
ferri fastened  upon  the  duchess  and  myself.  This 
preoccupation  was  unlike  her,  for  her  carriage 
had  always  been  remarkably  grave  and  conscien- 
tious. 

But  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assume  indiffer- 
ence. On  one  hand  I  saw  the  duchess,  disturbed 
by  a  strange  trouble,  an  emotion  which  she  could 
not  hide,  or  which  she  did  not  even  try  to  con- 
ceal ;  on  the  other  I  saw  the  handsome  Celio,  in 
spite  of  his  boldness  and  his  resources,  fast  ap- 
proaching one  of  those  falls  from  which  one  so 
seldom  rises,  or  at  least  towards  such  a  fiasco  as 
is  followed  by  years  of  discouragement  and  pow- 
erlessness. 

Really,  this  young  man  presented  himself  with 
a  coolness  which  bordered  upon  insolence.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  written  his  great  name  upon 
his  forehead,  to  be  greeted  and  worshipped  with- 
out examining  his  own  individual  merits.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  beauty  should  make  even  men 
abashed.  Nevertheless,  he  had  talent  and  undis- 
puted power  ;  he  did  not  act  badly,  and  he  sang 
well ;  but  his  soul  was  insolent,  and  that  shone 
from  every  pore  of  his  body.  The  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  first  applause  displeased 
the  public.  In  his  bow  and  in  his  eyes  this 
modest  mental  soliloquy  was  easily  read  :  "  Crowd 
of  fools  that  you  are,  you  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
applaud  me  more.  I  scorn  the  feeble  tribute  of 
your  indulgence  ;  I  claim  tempests  of  admiration." 

During  two  acts  he  kept  up  this  disdainful 
hauteur,  and  the  uncertain  public  geneitiusly 
forgave  his  pride,  wishing  to  see  if  he  could  jus- 
tify it  and  if  it  was  his  lawful  right  or  an  imper- 
tinent presumption.  I  could  not  tell  myself 
which  it  was,  for  I  listened  to  him  with  bitter 
interest,  since  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  infatua- 
tion of  my  companion  for  him.  I  told  her  so, 
bluntly  enough,  but  without  offending  her,  with- 
out diverting  her ;  she  only  awaited  a  moment  of 
signal  triumph  for  Celio,  to  tell  me  that  I  was  a 
fool,  and  that  she  had  never  given  me  a  thought. 
This  moment  of  triumph  upon  which  both  counted 
was  a  duet  with  Boccaferri  in  the  third  act. 
That  good  creature  seemed  to  enter  into  it  with 
good  grace,  and  to  wish  herself  forgotten  in  the 
success  of  the  debutant.  Celio  had  saved  his 
powers  for  that ;  he  reached  the  grand  point, 
sure  of  carrying  it. 

But  what  passed  between  the  public  and  him- 
self so  suddenly  ?  No  one  could  explain  it, 
while  all  felt  it.  There  he  stood  like  a  magnet- 
izer,  striving  to  get  power  over  his  patient,  undis- 
couraged  by  the  slowness  of  the  action.  The 
public  was  like  the  patient,  waif  and  doubtful, 
who  only  waited  to  confess  or  to  deny  the  spell, 
to  say  :  "  He  is  a  prophet  or  a  charlatan."  And 
yet  Celio  did  not  sing  badly  ;  his  voice  did  not 
fail   him.     Perhaps   he   wished   to   increase   the 


effect  by  a  trick  that  was  too  palpable  ;  was  it  a 
false  gesture,  a  doubtful  note,  or  a  ridiculous  atti- 
tude ?  I  cannot  say.  I  saw  the  duchess  ready 
to  faint,  while  the  sinister  coldness  spread  over 
the  audience,  and  a  ghastly  smile  glimmered  on 
evei-y  face.  When  the  aria  was  finished,  a  few 
friends  tried  to  applaud  ;  two  or  three  distinct 
hisses,  against  which  no  one  dared  protest,  made 
deep  silence  ;  the  fiasco  was  accomplished. 

The  duchess  was  pale  as  death,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment.  Recovering  her  self-possession 
with  wonderful  tact,  she  turned  towards  me, 
smiling  and  braving  my  glance  as  if  nothing  had 
changed  between  us  :  "  Allans  I  that  singer  needs 
three  years  more  of  study.  The  stage  is  a  very 
different  test  from  the  piivate  auditory,  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor.  But  I  did  believe  he  would 
get  through  it  better.  Poor  Floriani  I  how  she 
would  have  suffered  had  she  been  living  I  But 
what  ails  you,  Salentini  ?  I  should  not  think  you 
were  so  much  interested  in  the  dcbul  as  to  be 
stunned  by  the  failure." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  madame,"  answered 
I;  '•!  was  observing  and  listening  to  Jlademoi- 
selle  Boccaferri,  whe  has  just  sung  a  simple  sen- 
tence wonderfully  well." 

"  Ah  !  bah  I  you  are  listening  to  Boccaferri, 
are  you  V  I  don't  honor  her  so  much,  and  don't 
really  know  whether  she  sings  well  or  badly." 

"I  do  not  believe  you,  madame ;  for  you  are 
too  good  a  musician  and  too  much  of  an  artist, 
not  to  have  observed  that  she  sings  like  an 
angel." 

"  Anything  but  that.  But  what  do  you  mean, 
Salentini  ?  Are  you  really  speaking  of  Bocca- 
ferri ?     I  must  have  misunderstood." 

"  You  have  understood  me  perfectly,  madame. 
Ceciha  Boccaferri  is  an  accomplished  person  and 
au  artist  of  great  merit.  It  is  your  doubt  that 
surprises  me." 

"  Indeed  I  you  are  facetious  to-day,"  answered 
the  duchess,  not  at  all  disconcerted. 

She  was  charmed  at  what  she  supposed  was 
my  malice;  she  was  far  from  believing  me  calm 
and  entirely  freed  from  her,  or  anywhere  near  it. 

"  No,  madame,"  answered  I,  "  I  am  not  joking. 
1  have  always  admired  those  souls  who  respect 
themselves,  and  who  keep  whatever  place  the 
public  assigns  them,  without  envy,  disgust,  or 
foolish  ambition.  Signora  Boccaferri  is  a  person 
of  such  pure  and  modest  talent,  that  she  has  no 
need  of  applause  or  garlands  to  keep  her  in  the 
right  path.  Her  voice  lacks  brilliancy,  but  her 
singing  never  lacks  roundness.  Her  timbre, 
rather  veiled,  has  a  charm  which  strikes  me. 
Many  prima  donnas  now  in  fashion,  have  no 
more  fulness  nor  freshness  in  their  throats.  There 
are  enough  who  have  none  at  all.  Then  they  call 
artifice,  which  is  falsehood,  to  their  aid,  instead 
of  art.  They  make  an  artificial  voice,  a  peculiar 
method,  which  consists  in  escaping  the  faulty 
parts  of  their  register,  to  show  off  certain  notes, 
screamed,  shaken,  sobbed,  smothered  ones,  which 
they  have  at  their  disposal.  This  pretended 
learned  and  dramatic  style  is  mere  sleight  of 
hand,  an  awkward  juggling,  an  imposture  which 
only  deceives  the  ignorant ;  but  surely  it  is  not 
singing — it  is  not  music.  W^hat  becomes  of  the 
composer's  idea,  the  sense  of  the  melody,  the 
genius  of  the  role,  when,  instead  of  a  natural 
declamation,  which  is  only  true  and  pathetic  when 
it  has  its  changing  shades  of  passion  and  of  calm, 
of  sadness  and  of  rapture,  the  cantatrice,  incapa- 
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ble  of  saying  or  singing  anything,  screams,  sighs 
and  shrieks  through  her  part,  from  one  end  to 
another  ?  Besides,  what  coloring,  what  expres- 
sion, what  sense  can  a  song  have  written  for  the 
voice,  when,  instead  of  a  human,  living  voice,  the 
worn-out  performer  uses  a  shriek,  a  grating,  a 
continual  choking.  One  might  as  well  sing  Mo- 
zart with  Punch's  whistle  between  his  lips  ;  one 
mifht  as  well  listen  to  the  groans  of  epilepsy.  It 
is  art  no  longer — it  is  a  positive  reality." 

"Bravo,  sir  painter!"  said  the  duchess  with 
a  fond  and  cunning  smile  ;  "  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  learned  and  subtle  in  musical  matters. 
Why  is  this  the  first  time  you  liave  talked  so 
well  ?  I  should  always  have  been  of  your  opin- 
ion, theoretically  that  is,  for  your  application  is 
bad.  Poor  Boccaferri  has  exactly  one  of  those 
worn  and  used  voices  that  can  sing  no  more." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  firml}',  "  she  always  does 
sing,  and  never  does  anything  but  sing;  she 
never  screams  or  sobs,  and  that  is  why  the  frivo- 
lous public  never  notice  her.  Do  you  believe 
her  so  unskilled  as  to  be  incapable  of  aiming  at 
effect  like  everybody  else,  and  of  substituting 
artifice  for  art,  if  she  should  deign  at  any  mo- 
ment to  lower  her  soul  and  her  knowledge  to 
that  point  ?  If  to-morrow  she  should  grow  tired 
of  being  unnoticed,  and  should  wish  to  act  upon 
the  nerves  of  her  audience,  she  could  eclipse  her 
rivals,  I  am  sure.  Her  voice,  habitually  veiled, 
is  just  one  of  those  which  would  clear  itself  by  a 
physical  effort,  and  would  vibrate  powerfully 
when  the  possessor  wishes  to  sacrifice  pleasing  to 
wonder,  truth  to  effect." 

"  But  then,  agree  with  me,  what  remains  to  her 
if  she  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  wish  to 
produce  effect  by  artifice,  nor  that  health  of  or- 
gan which  possesses  a  natural  charm  ?  She 
neither  acts  upon  a  mistaken  imagination  nor 
upon  an  accomplished  ear,  poor  girl !  She  sings 
properly  what  is  written  for  her;  she  never 
shocks,  she  never  disturbs.  She  is  a  good  musi- 
cian, I  must  own,  and  useful  in  the  ensemble ; 
but  alone  she  is  nothing.  "Whether  she  enters 
or  whether  she  goes  out,  the  theatre  is  always 
empty  when  she  glides  through  it  with  the  mor- 
sels of  her  role  and  her  little  pearly  phrases." 

"  I  deny  that,  and  for  my  part,  I  feel  that  she 
not  only  fills  the  theatre  with  her  presence,  but 
that  she  penetrates  and  enlivens  the  whole  opera 
with  her  intelligence.  I  also  deny  that  the  ab- 
absence  of  fulness  in  her  voice  takes  away  all 
charm  ;  for  it  is  not  a  weak  voice  ;  it  is  a  delicate 
one,  just  as  the  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Bocca- 
ferri is  not  a  faded,  but  a  veiled  beauty.  That 
gentle  beauty  and  sweet  voice  were  never  made 
for  the  gross  tastes  of  the  public ;  but  the  artist 
who  understands  them  guesses  at  the  truth  which 
lies  under  that  subdued  expression,  where  the 
soul  always  reserves  more  than  it  promises,  and 
never  exhausts  itself  because  it  is  not  lavishly 
thrown  away." 

"  O,  a  thousand  times  pardon,  my  dear  Salen- 
tini,"  cried  the  duchess,  laughing  and  stretchin" 
ODt  her  hand  with  a  kind  and  merry  air  ;  "  I  did 
not  know  you  were  in  love  with  the  Boccaferri  ; 
if  I  had  suspected  it  I  should  not  have  vexed  you 
in  speaking  ill  of  her.  Are  you  offended  with 
me  ?    Now,  really,  I  did  not  know  it." 

I  watched  the  duchess  carefully.  Had  she 
been  sincere  in  her  kindness,  I  should  have  loved 
her  again  ;  bnt  she  could  not  bear  my  gaze,  and 
the  diabolic  light  gleamed  stealthily  from  her  eyes. 


"  Madame,"  said  I,  without  kissing  the  hand  I 
pressed  so  feebly,  "  you  never  need  apologize  for 
awkwardness,  for  I  never  was  in  love  with  Mad- 
emoiselle Boccaferri  before  to-night,  and  am  be- 
ginning to  understand  her  for  the  first  time." 

"  And  I  have  doubtless  brought  you  to  this  dis- 
coverj'." 

"  No,  madame,  it  was  Celio  Floriani." 

The  duchess  shuddered,  but  I  continued, 
calmly : 

"  It  was  in  seeing  how  little  conscience  that 
youth  had  that  I  felt  the  value  of  it  in  painting 
and  the  other  arts." 

"  Explain  that  to  me,"  said  the  duchess,  pre- 
tending to  defend  Celio.  "  I  did  not  see  that  the 
handsome  fellow  lacked  conscience ;  he  lacked 
success  ;  that  was  all." 

"  He  missed  everything  that  is  most  sacred," 
answered  I,  coldly  ;  "  he  lacked  love  and  respect 
for  his  art.  He  deserved  to  be  punished  by  the 
public,  although  the  public  has  rarely  such  in- 
stincts of  justice  and  pride.  Comfort  yourself 
however,  madame ;  his  success  only  hung  by  a 
thread;  and  in  proceeding  always  with  boldness 
and  self-satisfaction,  an  artist  may  be  applauded, 
make  dupes  and  find  his  victims;  but  I,  who  can 
see  clearly  and  impartially  through  the  matter, 
understand  that  the  absence  of  charm  and  power 
in  this  young  man  is  owing  to  his  vanity,  his  de- 
sire for  admiration,  and  the  little  love  he  felt  for 
what  he  sang — to  his  lack  of  respect  for  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  his  part.  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
always  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  he 
could  not  fail,  and  that  he  had  the  gift  of  making 
an  impression.  Probably  he  is  a  spoiled  child. 
He  is  pretty,  bright  and  graceful.  His  mother, 
very  likely,  was  his  slave,  and  all  his  lady  friends 
doubtless  elate  him  with  indulgence.  That  of 
praise  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  So  he  presents 
himself  to  the  public,  like  a  daring  coquette,  who 
dashes  triumphantly  by,  spattering  with  mud  the 
poor  world  from  her  high  ecjuipage.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Cello  is  young,  handsome  and  brilliant ; 
but  they  have  begun  to  hate  him,  because  there 
is  something  coquettish  in  his  manner.  Yes,  co- 
f|uettlsh  is  the  word.  Do  you  know  what  a 
cocjuette  is,  madame  la  duchesse  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea,  Signor  Salentlni,  but  you  can 
tell  me,  doubtless." 

"A  coquette,"  answered  I,  undisturbed  by  her 
disdain,  "  a  coquette  is  a  woman  who  sells  herself 
for  vanity,  as  a  courtesan  for  avarice.  She  as- 
sumes boldness  to  hide  her  own  weakness ;  she 
pretends  to  despise  all,  that  she  may  rid  herself 
of  the  heavy  weight  of  public  scorn  ;  she  tries  to 
crush  the  crowd,  that  others  may  forget  how  she 
bows  and  cringes  in  the  dust  to  every  one ;  she  is 
a  mixture  of  boldness  and  meanness,  of  rash 
bravado  and  secret  terror.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  apply  this  portrait  to  any  of  your  friends ! 
To  Celio  himself  I  do  not  apply  it  without  great 
qualification.  But  I  do  say  that  almost  every 
artist  who  labors  for  success  without  conscience 
and  holy  meditation,  follows  a  liltlo  in  the  steps 
of  the  prostitute  without  knowing  it.  They 
affect  to  despise  the  good  opinion  of  others,  while 
they  have  labored  all  their  lives  to  obtain  it. 
They  are  angry  at  failing  to  triumph,  because 
that  triumph  was  their  only  aim.  If  they  were 
in  love  with  Art  itself,  they  would  be  more  calm, 
and  would  not  trust  their  progress  to  a  little 
praise  or  blame.  Courtesans  affect  to  despise  the 
virtue  which  they  envy.    These  artists  of  whom 


I  speak  affect  self-satisfaction  because  they  are  so 
ill  at  ease.  Cello  Floriani  is  the  son  of  a  great 
and  true  artist.  He  would  not  follow  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  mother,  and  he  Is  cruelly  punished 
for  it.  God  grant  that  he  may  profit  by  this 
lesson,  and  not  fall  back,  but  put  himself  to  the 
work  without  anger  or  disgust.  Shall  I  go  and 
find  him,  madame,  and  invito  him  to  sup  with  us 
after  the  play  ?  He  needs  consolation,  and  it 
would  be  generous  in  you  to  cheer  him  in  his 
misfortune.  We  are  at  the  finale.  I  have  a  pass 
to  go  behind  the  scenes,  and  I  will  go  and  bring 
him  here." 

"  No,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  I  did  not  intend 
to  sup  to-night,  and  if  you  wish  to  prolong  your 
evening,  come  and  take  tea  with  me  and  the  mar- 
quis, whose  obstinate  sleepiness  will  leave  the 
field  free  for  our  talk,  and  It  seems  that  we  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other — that  is,  on  the  subject 
of  Celio  Floriani ;  so  he  would  be  de  trap  as 
much  for  me  as  for  you." 

She  accompanied  these  words  by  an  expression 
full  of  languor  and  passion,  and  rose  to  take  my 
arm,  but  I  waived  the  honor  in  placing  myself 
behind  the  marquis.  This  woman,  who  only 
petted  youthful  talent  when  it  was  successful,  and 
could  abandon  it  so  easily  when  it  failed  in  pub- 
lic, suddenly  became  hateful  to  me.  She  affected 
me  like  those  ugly  and  stupid  children  who  chase 
a  glow-worm  through  the  grass,  seize  it,  fondle  it, 
and  admire  it  while  the  phosphor  brightens  it, 
and  then  crush  it,  when  the  touch  of  their  rude 
hands  has  quenched  its  light.  Sometimes  they 
torture  it  to  reanimate  it,  but  it  grows  dimmer 
and  dimmer.  At  last  they  kill  it,  for  it  gives  no 
more  light,  it  shines  no  longer,  it  is  utterly  worth- 
less. "  Poor  Celio,"  thought  I,  "  where  is  your 
phosphor  ?  Crawl  into  the  ground  for  fear  of 
being  crushed.  But  I  certainly  will  not  profit 
by  the  tete-a-tele  prepared  for  your  triumph.  I 
have  a  little  light  left,  and  I  had  rather  keep  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  duchess,  imperiously ; 
"  then  you  are  not  coming  ?  " 

"Pardon  me,  madame,"  answered  I;  "I  am 
going  to  congratulate  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri  in 
her  box.  She  has  not  succeeded  better  to-night 
than  at  other  times,  and  she  will  sing  as  well  to- 
morrow. I  like  to  pay  the  feeble  tribute  of  my 
admiration  to  those  unknown  and  unappreciated 
talents  who  respect  themselves,  and  console  their 
hearts  for  the  indifference  of  the  public  by  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends,  and  the  inward  cer- 
tainty of  their  powers.  If  I  meet  Celio  Floriani 
I  shall  seek  his  acquaintance.  May  T  use  your 
name  ?     We  are  both  your  proteees." 

The  duchess  crushed  her  fan  and  left  the  box 
without  answering  me.  I  felt  that  her  sufferinc; 
wounded  me ;  but  it  was  the  last  thrill  of  my 
heart  for  her.  I  sprang  forward  into  the  passages 
which  led  to  the  stage,  resolved  really  to  pay  my 
homage  to  Cecilia  Boccaferri. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  MUSICAL  VILLAGE. 

PROM     THE     GE115I.\K     OF    AUEHSPERG. 

There  is,  in  Bohemia,  a  village  to  see. 
Where  each  living  thing  a  musician  will  be. 
Like  swallows  reversed,  in  spriiirj  time  flying, 
In  autumn  you  sec  them  liomcward  hieing. 
You  tliink  the  niglitingales  all  the  world  round 
Must  here,  in  one  bush,  together  be  found  ; 
You  tiiink  a  thousand  fountains  gusliing 
In  ono  melodious  stream  must  be  rushing. 
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Hark  !  vrith  what  rapture,  in  yonder  inn, 
An  amateur  twangs  his  violin ! 
The  countries  round  are  waiting  to  cheer  it, 
And  you,  lucky  creature,  already  hear  it ! 

But  frightfully  now,  from  a  dwelling  near, 
The  thumping  kettle-drum  stuns  your  ear, 
As  when,  the  miner's  ear-drum  smashing. 
An  avalanche  down  in  the  shaft  comes  crashing. 

Hark  !  dulcet  flute-tones,  across  the  street, 
Lull  you  to  dreamy  slumber  sweet. 
But  here  the  trumpets,  the  whole  air  shaking, 
Secure,  with  their  din,  your  speedy  waking. 

Hark!  voices  of  maidens  !  what  lovely  notes  ! 
Your  ear  on  a  sea  of  harmony  floats  ! 
But  alas  !  the  bass-viol  a  neighbor  pleases  ; 
Your  skiff,  in  the  tempest,  is  shattered  to  pieces. 

Hark  !  the  wild  bugle  !  magnificent  sound  ! 
The  fragrant  green-woods  rustle  around  ; 
But  yonder  bagpipe  's  buzzing  and  humming 
"Warn  you  that  bears  to  the  woods  are  coming  ! 

Here  whispers  the  tender  guitar  the  bliss 

Of  bowers  of  rose  and  the  stolen  kiss  ; 

But  a  din  of  bassoons  from  yon  house  is  sounding, 

Like  a  gang  of  drunkards  your  sense  confounding. 

One  practises  on  the  clarionet, 
Another  his  heart  on  the  hautboy  has  set, 
While  down  from  the  window  comes  harmony  shat- 
tered, 
Like  a  suicide's  limbs  on  the  pavement  spattered. 

Each  single  tone  sounds  pure  and  true, 
And  yet  no  concord  will  ever  ensue. 
As  the  chopped-up  joints  of  snakes  forever 
Wind  in  and  out,  reuniting  never. 

And  so  it  howls  and  whimpers  and  moans. 

And  screams  and  buzzes  and  mutters  and  groans. 

As  if  the  spirits  of  discord  in  choir 

"Were  playing,  with  Satan  to  lead  and  inspire. 

You  fly  to  the  door,  a  refuge  to  And, 
And  you  feel  that  the  birds  are  of  just  your  mind. 
The  storks  and  swallows,  who  fled,  on  learning 
That  the  crowd  of  musicians  were  homeward  return- 
ing. 

But  when  the  snow  is  melted  in  spring, 
Then  forth  from  the  village  each  living  thing  ! 
Man,  woman  and  child,  where  fancy  takes  them, 
North,  South,  East,  West,  or  fortune  directs  them. 

United  now,  as  divided  at  home. 

In  couples,  in  trios,  in  bands  they  roam, 

As  the  spirit  of  harmony  garland-wise  strings  them. 

And  through  the  countries  like  flowers  flings  them. 

All  comes  right  in  the  village  then, 
The  tribe  of  Larks  make  music  again. 
And  back  comes  Lady  Swallow  flying. 
And  Master  Stork  is  homeward  hieing. 

The  players  greet  many  a  distant  land, 
Well-kn.own  and  welcomed  on  every  hand, 
Eind  open  ears  and  arms  in  all  places, 
And  foaming  tankards  and  smiling  faces. 

And  now  every  bush  has  its  nightingale, 
And  its  waterfall  every  rocky  vale; 
In  all  the  woodlands  birds  are  singing. 
Through  all  the  valleys  fountains  are  springing. 

c.  T.  B. 


Siuiulit'fi  Joinjiml  oj  JHuKic. 
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CONCERTS. 

CoMPLiMENTAKY  TO our  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic ! — The  bantling  has  received  a  hearty  God- 
speed upon  entering  its  fifth  year.  On  the  very 
evening  of  the  last  publication  day,  which  marked 
the  completion  of  the  first  lustrum,  or  Olympiad 
rather,  of  its  busy  little  life,  we  found  it  our  first 


pleasant  duty  (by  way  of  prologue,  as  it  were,  to 
another  round  of  musical  reportership,)  to  attend 
a  concert  given  to  the  child — our  four-year-old-er, 
which  has  been  on  its  feet  and  practising  its  parts 
of  speech  now  long  enough  to  answer  for  itself. 
Therefore  please  understand,  dear  reader,  that 
it  is  the  bantling  itself  that  speaks,  and  that  the 
parental  editorial  "  we"  is  not  after  all  entrapped 
into  any  personal  self-reference. 

The  compliment  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Harvaed  Musical  Associatiox,  a 
society  of  amateurs,  with  which  from  its  first  for- 
mation on  the  basis  of  a  little  college  musical  club, 
about  the  time  of  our  graduation,  many  of  our 
pleasantest  musical  e.xperiences  and  aims  have 
been  connected ;  a  society  of  liberally  educated 
men  who  have  simply  sought  to  elevate  the  char- 
actor  of  music  (in  a  land  where  it  was  but  a  pas- 
time or  a  trade,)  b}'  bringing  it  somewhat  into 
recognized  relations  with  all  serious  and  true 
gentlemanly  culture,  and  by  inducing  possibly 
our  Alma  Mater  to  adopt  and  honor  the  divine 
vagabond  and  foundling;  a  Society  which,  claim- 
ing no  place  among  the  professors  of  the  Art, 
(although  it  does  not  abandon  the  hope  of  count- 
ing among  its  other  fruits  some  day  a  real  live 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge,) has  yet  exerted  not  a  little  influence  on 
the  musical  growth  of  this  community :  for  in- 
stance, in  founding  the  first  musical  library ;  in 
setting  the  first  example  of  classical  chamber  con- 
certs in  this  city  ;  in  initiating  and  placing  beyond 
a  peradventure  the  movement  from  which  sprang 
our  noble  Boston  Music  Hall ;  and  finally,  in  first 
welcoming  into  the  world  with  its  substantia!  sym- 
pathy this  very  Journal  of  Music,  which  it  now 
cheers  and  encourages  again,  lest  it  should  faint 
in  the  unceasing  battle  with  the  prosaic  apathy, 
the  open  utilitarian  hostility,  the  vulgar  glittering 
counterfeits,  the  pretentious  services  of  merely 
speculating  and  self-seeking  allies,  all  conspiring 
to  strangle  the  true  life  of  Art  in  this  so  prosper- 
ous and  rapldlj-  expanding  nation.  Our  Journal 
therefore  has  almost  a  filial  tie  with  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  and  at  the  concert  on  Satur- 
day evening  we  felt  as  if  these  first  and  best 
friends  of  the  child  had  invited  themselves  there, 
with  gifts  in  their  hands,  to  celebrate  its  birth-day. 

The  compliment  proceeded  secondly,  and 
equally,  from  the  accomplished  artists  who  so 
warmly  testified  their  sense  of  social  duty  to  an 
organ  which  with  its  humble  moans  endeavors  to 
uphold  the  true  ideal  of  their  Art,  by  furnishing 
the  fine  music  of  the  occasion, — as  well  as  from 
not  a  few  besides  of  our  best  artists,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  who  cordially  offered  their  services 
to  the  committee.  AVith  great  regret  these  offers 
had  to  be  declined,  in  deference  to  the  indispen- 
sable unity  and  limitations  of  a  chamber  concert. 
The  will  is  as  good  as  the  deed. — And  thirdly, 
acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  the  large,  in- 
telligent and  sympathizing  audience  assembled  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Music  Hall  that  night, 
drawn,  we  are  sure,  as  much  by  interest  in  the 
Journal  which  has  been  so  long  a  familiar  guest 
in  their  houses,  as  by  the  exquisite  music  which 
so  well  illustrated  the  artistic  spirit  which  it  is  our 
common  aspiration  to  possess  and  cultivate. 

The  concert  itself  was  truly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  season,  and  gave  general  delight. 
All  the  selections  were  of  the  choicest.  We 
never  heard  our  friends  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  play  more  finely  than  they 


did  in  the  Allegro  and  Andante  of  that  delightful 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (No.  3)  by  Mozart.  The 
Allegro  is  the  most  joyful,  childlike,  genial  thing 
imaginable,  and  sounded  like  the  most  delicate 
and  sure  harbinger  of  Spring,  singing,  "AVhy, 
now  comes  in  the  sweet  'o  the  year."   It  confirmed 

all  in  the  best  humor,  which  the  Adagio  (as 

is  wont  to  say)  "  carried  up  to  ecstaoy."  The 
only  regret  was  that  we  could  not  have  the  other 
movements.  Mr.  Kreissmann,  who  in  point  of 
true  artistic  style  and  feeling  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  singer  that  we  have  among  us,  and  who  is 
perhaps  our  best  interpreter  of  the  best  types  of 
German  song,  sang  first  from  Mozart, — not  from 
the  Cosi  Jan  tulle,  as  set  down  in  the  programme, 
but  from  the  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serait,  that 
beautiful  song  in  which  the  lover  is  full  of  hope 
and  longing  on  the  point  of  again  seeing  his  mis- 
tress. Gieb,  Liebe,  mir  nun  Freuden,  unci  hringe 
mkh  zum  Ziel,  (Give  me,  0  Love,  the  long 
promised  joys,  and  bring  me  to  the  goal).  On 
these  last  words,  repeatedly,  the  voice  lifts  itself 
by  semitones  through  long  sustained  high  notes  in 
a  manner  most  expressive  of  the  ardent  yearning, 
and  the  singer,  so  far  as  his  voice  enabled,  did  it 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  feeling.  Otto  Dresel 
played  but  once,  but  that  was  a  piece  and  a  per- 
formance not  to  be  forgotten.  With  a  quintet 
accompaniment  of  muted  strings,  fit  mystical 
background  for  such  delicately  dreamy,  spiritual 
confessions  of  the  tone-poet,  he  played  most  ex- 
quisitely the  Romance  (Adagio)  from  the  first 
Concerto  of  Chopin.  He  was  applauded  and 
recalled  most  vehemently,  but  simply  bowed  ac- 
knowledgments, and  would  not  volunteer  the 
little  gems  of  solos  which  everybody  hoped  to 
hear,  knowing  too  well  the  danger  of  expanding 
the  first  part  of  a  programme  till  the  mind  be- 
comes too  full,  too  weary  for  the  last.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Long's  first  selection  was  most  admirable, 
that  best  perhaps  of  the  "  Soirees  Musicales  "  of 
Rossini,  the  barcarole.  La  Gila  in  Gondola,  with 
the  exquisite  accompaniment  played  by  Mr. 
Dresel,  and  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  as 
reminding  us  of  the  freshness  and  richness  of  the 
music  in  the  opening  of  "  William  Tell."  For 
so  difficult  a  piece  it  was  sung  remarkably  well, 
but  should  be  heard  more  than  once  to  be  quite 
appreciated  by  an  audience. 

Part  n.  opened  with  the  Adagio  ("  God  save 
the  Emperor ")  and  variations,  from  Haydn's 
77th  Quartet,  finely  played  by  the  Quintette 
Club.  Then  came  three  of  the  fresh  and  original 
songs  of  the  great  song  genius  of  our  day, 
Robert  Fkanz,  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann, and  accompanied  (in  these  songs  as  deli- 
cate and  as  essential  a  matter  as  the  singing)  by 
Mr.  Dresel.  All  three  songs  were  extremely 
seasonable ;  all  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the 
coming  in  of  Spring :  the  first  a  "  Welcome  to 
the  Woods  ;  "  the  second ,  entitled  /m  Fruhling, 
tells  how  the  new  songs  come  with  the  earth's 
awakening  and  bursting  its  icy  chains  ;  the  third, 
i^r«/iZ(»jfS(7crf)-an(7e,sings  the  glad  wild  impulses  and 
sad  mysterious  longings  which  revisit  the  poetic 
soul  when  Spring  returns.  Mrs.  Long  surpassed 
herself  in  rendering  the  dear  old  gem  of  melody, 
Porgi  amor,  from  Mozart's  Figaro.  The  whole 
closed  with  the  richest  and  grandest  thing  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  in  the  whole  category 
of  instrumental  chamber  music,  the  B  flat  Trio  of 
Beethoven,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello.  Mr. 
Trenkle  played  the  piano  forte  in  a  way  that 
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called  forth  general  enthusiasm,  and  the  brothers 
Fries  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  applause. 
With  Otto  Dresel  turning  over  the  leaves  for  his 
younger  brother  pianist,  the  whole  thing  had  a 
truly  artistic  look,  and  Beethoven  again  spake  to 
us,  and  was  glorified  in  a  true  heart's  homage. 

The  concert  seemed  as  short  as  it  was  beautiful. 
We  can  only  return  sincere  thanks  to  all  who 
were  so  generously  concerned  in  it,  and  to  all 
who  would  have  been  had  there  been  room  for 
them.  And  we  thank  them  the  more  that  we 
may  thus  make  this  report  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment save  us  the  trouble  of  all  other  trumpet- 
blowing  that  might  have  been  incumbent  on  us 
at  this  beginning  of  another  volume.  Let  "these 
presents  "  signify  that  the  Journal  of  Music  has 
not  failed  to  win  friends  and  acquire  a  certain 
recognized  value  among  music-lovers,  even  in  its 
day  of  small  thingsj;  and  may  this  encourage 
others  to  subscribe  and  read,  that  it  may  have  the 
means  of  doing  greater  things  ! 


Wjjdnesday  Afteknoon  Concerts. — The 
second  of  these  orchestral  entertainments  drew 
out  a  crowd  worthy  of  the  music,  and  of  the 
sweetest,  sunniest  Spring  day  we  have  yet  had. 
Indeed  nearly  every  seat  in  the  Music  Hall  had 
its  contented  occupant,  and  the  scene  itself,  with- 
out the  music,  was  well  worth  the  admission  price. 
The  Symphony  was  that  charming  one  of  Mo- 
zart, in  E  flat,  which  ranks  only  next  to  the 
"Jupiter"  and  the  G  minor.  We  know  not  when 
we  ever  have  enjoyed  a  work  of  Mozart  more. 
It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  sunny  Spring 
day.  Each  of  the  four  movements  is  unspeaka- 
bly beautiful,  so  that  we  could  hardly  tell  which 
we  liked  best ;  indeed  they  form  an  indivisible 
and  perfect  whole.  The  rich,  majestic  introduc- 
tion commands  and  fills  the  mind  at  once ;  you 
give  yourself  up  m  glad,  unquestioning  faith  to  a 
guide  who  cannot  mistake  the  way  of  beauty  and 
of  inspiration  ;  and  the  Allegro  is  a  glorious  ful- 
filment of  the  promise.  The  Andante  breathes 
the  pure  ecstasy  of  love,  modulating  anon  into 
darker  moods  and  shadowy  terrors  of  the  infinite, 
only  to  measure  the  height  of  so  much  bliss.  It 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Mozart's  slow  move- 
ments, exquisite  in  every  detail,  and  leaving  a 
most  harmonious  and  profound  impression.  The 
naive,  happy  little  Minuetto,  which  has  recently 
become  so  familiar  hereabouts  in  piano  arrange- 
ments by  .Satter  and  others,  was  intensely  relish- 
ed ;  and  the  Finale,  so  quaint  and  Haydn-like  in  its 
merry  rondo  theme,  but  interrupted  by,  or  rather 
insensibly  yielding  to  that  purely  Mozartean  sigh 
of  too  much  happiness,  seemed  quite  as  much  an 
inspiration  as  all  the  rest.  To  describe  the  deli- 
cious instrumentation,  the  manner  in  which  the 
strings,  the  reeds,  and  the  sparingly  used  brass, 
conitpire  to  perfect  clearness  and  unity  with  never 
ceasing  variety  of  utterance,  would  be  to  enter 
again  into  an  analysis  of  the  wonderful  art  of 
Mozart,  which  M.  Oclibicheff  has  done  for  us 
better  than  we  could  do.  Mr.  ZEiiii.\ijN''s  or- 
chestra were  remarkably  successful  in  the  render- 
ing of  every  part  of  it ;  it  evidently  took  effect 
npon  the  general  audience  ;  we  did  not  feel  our 
own  enjoyment  interfered  with  by  the  suspicion 
even  of  unsympathetic  or  apathetic  presences. 
We  believe  a  proposition  for  the  repeating  of  the 
whole  would  have  commanded  a  pretty  large  vote. 
Gnngl's  "  Dreams  on  the  Ocean "  had  perhaps 
more  attraction  to  the  younger  audience  ;  but  he 


never  dreamed  anything  so  fine  as  Mozart  always 
lived  and  realized  ;  indeed  we  fear  his  dreams,  on 
the  ocean  or  elsewhere,  have  been  more  of  dollars 
than  of  divine  beauty.  Yet  it  was  well  after  a 
solid  symphony  and  overture  to  gratify  the  ligliter 
tastes  with  Gungl,  and  the  "  Brightest  Eyes 
Galop"  ;  and  to  recall  a  touch  of  the  dear  Italian 
opera  by  the  Lucia  finale  for  those  who  find  lux- 
ury in  tears,  and  the  Meyerbeer  "  Coronation 
March"  for  those  who  delight  in  pomp  and  cele- 
bration. 

But  before  these  various  sweet-meats  came  the 
overture  to  Tannhduser.  Nothing  could  sound 
more  utterly  unlike  the  symphony  by  Mozart. 
Here  was  music  altogether  of  another  nature ; 
somewhat  hard,  ungenial  perhaps  in  contrast  with 
the  symphony,  and  yet  music  of  decided  power, 
music  that  shows  imagination,  that  quickens  ima- 
gination in  the  hearer  ;  music  in  which  the  modern 
art  of  instrumentation  is  carried  to  a  rare  pitch  of 
splendor  and  effect.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence 
of  the  Mozart  music,  but  our  ears  were  more  sen- 
sitive than  usual  to  the  screaminess  of  those  high 
violin  passages,  and  to  the  jarring  roughness  of 
the  trombones,  and  to  the  too  litei'al  pandemo- 
nium of  the  tamborine  and  cymbals.  But  we 
cannot  resist  the  mighty  progress  of  the  piece, 
and  the  finale  is  indeed  most  powerfully  worked 
up.  Bating  a  certain  roughness  in  some  parts,  the 
overture  was  clearly  and  effectively  played,  and 
the  applause  was  hearty  and  emphatic. 

GusTAv  Satter's  Philharmomc  Soirees. 
The  third  and  last  of  these  soiiees  filled  the 
spacious  room  of  ISIessrs.  Hallett  &  Davis  to  over- 
flowing.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Oyerture  :  "  Coriolnnus," Beethoven 

F(ir  two  Gr.iDd  Pianos. 
Messrs.  Gustiiv  Satter  and  B.  J.  Lang. 

2.  Adagio  and  Finale,  Quartette  in  D Haydn 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

3.  a  "  B'achlein,  lass  dein  llauschen  sein" ITaertel 

b  The  Bard Silcher 

August  Kreissinann  and  Club. 

4.  Duo  Concertant, Benedict  &  David 

For  Piano  and  Violin. 
Mes.^rs.  A.  Frie.''  and  G.  Satter. 

5.  Andante  and  Finale,  of  the  Quintette Mozart 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
PART  n. 

6.  Quartette,  F  Minor Mendelssohn 

We.-isrs.  A.  &  W.  Fries  Ryan,  and  Satter. 

7.  Ronde  et  Barcarolle  "  Nortbstar," Satter 

Miss  Eliza  Josselyu. 

8.  a.  Praise  of  Song Maurer 

6  Serenade Marschner 

A.  Kreissmann  and  Club. 

9.  Overture  :  *'  Egniont," Beethoven 

For  two  Grand  Pianos 
Mesprs.  Satter  and  B.  .J.  Lang. 

10.  Overture  to  ''  William  Tell,"  (by  general  request,)  Rossini 

Gustav  Satter. 

Certainly  a  very  rich  programme,  but  too  long. 
Several  items  in  it  might  have  been  retrenched 
to  advantage,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
unity.  The  two  overtures  by  Beethoven  are 
two  of  his  best,  both  intensely  dramatic,  full  of 
rapid,  concentrated  fire,  the  counterparts  to  one 
another,  yet  essentially  distinct  creations.  Noth- 
ing have  wo  more  longed  for  some  years  to  hear 
our  orchestras  play  than  the  overture  to  "  Corio- 
lanu.s."  It  embodies  all  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the 
Shakspcarian  tragedy,  as  its  companion  piece  does 
that  of"  Egmont."  To  hear  it,  to  hear  both  well 
played  upon  two  grand  pianos,  was  next  to  the 
covetted  satisfaction.  Mr.  Satter  and  his  young 
friend,  Mr.  Lang,  played  them  with  precision, 
force  and  brilliancy,  and  the  ell'ect  was  quite  im- 
jio.sing.  The  Duo  Coiicertante  was  on  well-known 
themes  from  "  Oberon,"  a  very  ingenious  and 
pleasing  variation  piece,  in  which  Mr.  Satter  dis- 
played all  his  wonderful  facility,  equality  and 
clearness  of  finger  in  the  most  difiicult  and  liquid 


running  passages.  Mendelssoiik's  piano  quar- 
tet in  F  minor  produced  a  great  impression  ;  it  is 
a  superb  work;  but  some  of  the  strong  passages, 
especially  the  conclusion  of  the  finale,  were 
brought  out  with  rather  too  much  furore  by  the 
pianist.  Mr.  Satter's  little  Barcarole,  &c.,  (from 
L'Eloile  du  Nord,}  was  creditably  played  by  the 
young  lady,  whom  we  take  to  be  his  pupil;  but 
considering  the  length  of  the  programme,  it  could 
have  been  spared. 

The  contributions  of  the  Quintette  Club  were 
of  their  best.  That  Adagio  and  Finale  by 
Haydn  are  always  a  luxury  to  hear;  and  those 
two  movements  from  the  Clarinet  Quintet  of 
Mozart  are  luscious  as  a  golden  pear.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  evening  gave  us  a  fresher  pleas- 
ure than  the  German  four-part  songs  sung  by  Mr. 
Kreissmann  and  a  selection  of  voices  from  the 
Mannerchor.  The  pieces  were  fine  in  them- 
selves, and  were  sung  with  most  admirable  blend- 
ing of  parts,  and  observance  of  light  and  shade 
and  all  the  points  of  expression.  One  or  two  of 
the  voices,  especially  among  the  basses,  were 
of  quite  a  rich  and  refined  quality  ;  and  the 
whole  was  really  a  model  of  male  four-part 
singing. 

AVe  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  overture  to  "Tell," 
of  which  we  had  before  heard  Mr.  Satter's  won- 
derful piano-forte  reproduction.  After  the  "  Eg- 
mont" it  was  too  much;  we  renounced  it  con- 
tentedly, as  we  did  gladly  the  "  National  Airs " 
promised  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
gramme, in  answer  to  the  "  urgent  solicitation  of 
many." 

IWusiijal  (!J 0 11  lie s }jo luU im?. 

WoEOESTEK,  Mass^,  April  4.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  programme  of  choice  music 
performed  at  a  private  concert  in  Worcester  last 
evening.  This  most  agreeable  entertainment,  gen- 
erously provided  by  our  talcnteil  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
B.  D.  Allen,  assisted  by  eminent  instrumental  per- 
formers and  hy  vocal  talent  of  a  high  order,  was 
listened  to  with  undivided  attention  and  even  musical 
appreciation,  and  the  performance  as  a  whole  was 
entirely  worthy  of  so  excellent  a  programme. 

PART  I. 

1.  Piano-Forte  Duet.    Sonata  in  F Mozart. 

Allegro  di  molto. — Andante. — Allegro. 
Miss  Bacon  and  B  D.  Alien. 

2.  Four-Part  Song.-i Mendelssohn. 

(a)0  fly  with  me.    (b)  The  hoar-frost  fell,    (c)  Over  the  Grave. 

llauptinan  Club. 

Z.  Piano-forte.    Andante  Favori Beethoven. 

B.  D.  Allen. 

4   Four-Part  Song.    "  Vale  of  Host  " Mendelssohn. 

Hauptuian  Club. 
PART  n. 

5.  Piano-Forte  and  Violin.     Sonata  in  G.    No.  5 Mozarfc. 

Adagio. — Allegro  Molto  — Tenia  con  Variazioni. 
Messrs.  Burt  and  13.  D.  Allen. 

6.  Songs,  (a)  The  Summer's  Call,     (b)  The  Baby.  .B.  D.  Allen. 

Miss  Fi.«ke. 

7.  Piano-Forfe.    Rondeau.    Op.  16 Chopin. 

Miss  Bacon. 

8.  Four-Part  Songs Mendelssohn. 

(a)Presage  of  Spring.  (b)The  Primrose.  (c)Festival  of  Spring. 

llauptujan  Club. 

9.  Piano-Forfe  Duet Schubert. 

Marche  caracteristique.    Op.  121.  No.  1. 
Miss  Bacon  and  B.  D.  Allen. 

The  rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Four-part 
Songs,"  hy  the  Hiiuptman  Club,  a  private  "  Siiiiger- 
hund"  of  twelve  members,  three  for  each  pnrt,  under 
the  very  able  direction  of  Mr.  Edwaru  Hamilton 
of  this  city,  formed  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and 
novel  features  of  tlie  evening's  entertainment.  The 
piano  sclcciionsfi'om  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and 
Schubert,  performed  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  and  Miss 
Bacon,  were,  as  usual,  unexceptionable  in  character 
and  interpretation,  and  the  Violin  Solo  from  Mozart, 
executed  hy  Mr.  Burt,  with  accompaniment,  wag 
highly  creditable  and  pleasing.    Without  allowing 
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ourselves  nnv  further  comment  or  criticism,  may  we 
not  liope  for  "  many  happj'  relurns  ?  " 

IV.   s.   B. 

New  York,  April  2.  I  will  just  mention  an  in- 
terostinj^  affair  at  uliicli  I  was  present  last  week,  as 
an  item  of  musieal  intelligence.  Mail.  Lagrange, 
MouELLi,  and  Biugnoli  sang  for  ilie  pupils  of  the 
Blind  A.syliim  at  a  private  matine'o  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  They  did  it  with  a  hearty  good  will  and 
with  an  ohvious  Interest  in  the  poor  unfortunates 
that  was  very  gratilying.  Mad.  Lagrange  surpassed 
herself.  She  sang  "'  Qui  la  voce,"  her  own  waltz,  a 
Trio  from  Verdi's  I  Lombardi,  with  Morelli  and 
Boignoli.  and  the  Inflammatus  from  the  Stabat  Mater, 
with  the  chorus  hy  the  pupils,  thus  showing  a  variety 
of  styles.  Morelli  sang  the  "  Pro  percatis,"  also 
from  the  Stabat  Mater,  but  was  hoarse,  and  Brignoli 
'"Com  ^ijuntil"  and  -'La  Donna  e  mobile,"  very  finely. 
These  pieces  were  interspersed  with  choruses  by  the 
blind,  sung  with  a  correctness  and  precision  that  did 
great  credit  to  their  teacher,  Mr.  Lasak,  and  among 
which  two  or  three  of  Mcndelssolm's  Quartets  were 
conspicuous.  It  was  altogether  a  very  agreeable 
occasion,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply  touching. 
Several  of  the  pupils,  particularly  the  boys,  could 
hardly  restrain  tlieir  delight,  and  will  probably  long 
remember  their  great  enjoyment. 

Otto  Deesel's  fourth  and  last  Soire'e  is  una- 
voidably postponed.  We  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  Complimentary  Concert  which  has  been  ten- 
dered to  him ;  it  is  to  be  altogether  a  private  affair. 
....The  Handel  AND  Haydn  Society  gave  a 
good  performance  of  "Moses  in  Egypt"  before  a 
large  audience  last  Sunday  evening.  The  chorus 
seats  were  very  full,  (the  many  among  singers  love 
to  sing  this  brilliant  music  as  the  larger  many  love 
to  hear  it),  and  both  the  choruses  and  accompani- 
ments, under  Mr.  Zereaiin's  direction,  sounded 
finely.  The  part  of  the  queen  was  sung,  for  the 
first  time,  by  Mrs.  Harwood,  with  a  brilliant  telling 
voice,  with  spirit,  and  considerable  execution,  al- 
though there  is  room  yet  for  artistic  cultivation. 
The  other  solos,  quartets,  &c.,  were  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Wentwortii,  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr.  Arthdrson, 
Mr.  Wethereee,  Mr.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Adams,  with 
their  usual  ability.  It  is  to  be  repeated  to-monow 
evening. 

The  next  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  offers 
an  uncommonly  fine  programme.  Mendelssohn's 
"  Scotch  "  Symphony,  and  the  overture  to  Frcyschiitz 
are  good  enough  for  any  classicist;  Weber's  '-Invita- 
tion to  the  Dance  "  scarcely  less  so  ;  it  is  as  poetic  as 
it  is  brilliant.  The  "  Zanetta"  is  among  the  best  of 
the  light  overtures,  and  that  "vagabond"  Polka 
ought  to  "comprehend  all  vagroms  "  for  whom  the 
rest  is  too  good.  The  few  opportunities  still  left  for 
hearing  this  fine  orchestra  must  not  slip  through  our 
fingers. 

A  concert  is  to  ho  given  in  the  Tremont  Temple 
next  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  the  devoted  pastor  of  the 
colored  people  in  this  city.  The  object  is  to  liqui- 
date a  debt  of  $i,Q0O  which  rests  on  the  church  ; 
81,000  has  been  subscribed  on  condition  that  the 
whole  shall  be  raised.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss 
TwiCHELL,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Adams  will  sing,  and 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  will  play  upon  the  piano;  the  pro- 
gramme is  various  and  popular  ;  the  object  certainly 
most  worthy The  concert  for  the  German  Benev- 
olent Society,  next  Saturday  evening,  offers  rare 
attractions ;  with  the  best  overtures  of  Mozart, 
Weber,  and  Wagner,  and  the  Andante  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  played  by  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra; 
choruses  by  the  German   "  Orpheus,"   led   by   Mr. 


Kreissmann,  and  solos  by  Mr.  Sattek  and  Mr. 
Schultze,  it  will  be  as  good  as  one  more  "  Or- 
chestral Concert." 

AVor.se  than  the  "  old  clothes  concerts,"  which 
hang  their  huge  bonnet  banners  upon  every  wall, 
"Gift  Concerts"  still  infest  the  musical  atmosphere. 
One  is  announced  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  which 
Mr.  Salter,  the  pianist,  is  to  play ;  the  gifts  range 
from  sleeve  buttons  to  a  horse  and  buggy.  A  friend, 
in  sending  us  the  programme,  says  upon  the  margin  : 
"  What  a  pity  that  Art's  high  priests  are  found 
serving  in  menageries  I  " 

Sig.  Arditi's  opera,  La  Spia.  has  run  five  times, 
and  the  season  at  the  Academy  was  to  close  last 
night.  Most  of  the  New  York  critics  complain  of 
this  cutting  short ;  they  agree  that  La  Spia  has  in  it 
the  dements  of  success,  and  ought  to  draw  for 
months....  At  the  third  Sunday  evening  concert  of 
Bergmann's  orchestra,  a  Symphony  by  Schumann 
(new  in  America),  Beethoven's  Septet.  Mendelssohn's 
Ll^briden  overture,  and  an  original  overture  by  Mr. 
Bergmann,  which  was  received  with  much  favor.  A 
march  from  Tanvhdiiser  was  encored.  Miss  Beh- 
HEND  sang,  among  other  things,  the  Ave  Maria  of 

Pranz,  with  orchestral  accompaniment The  New 

Orleans  Picayune  learns  that  Signora  Elise  Osti- 
NELLi  Biscaccianti  has  been  engaged  for  next 
winter  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris The  Ger- 
man papers  in  this  country  contain  the  call  for  the 
next  great  festival  of  the  "  Sangerbund,"  to  be  hold 
in  Cincinnati  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  June  next. 

Some  concerts  have  taken  place  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  during  the  past  month,  which  speak  well  for 
the  progress  of  taste.  In  two  of  them  Mr.  L.  H. 
Southard  of  this  city  condncted  ;  overtures  were 
played  by  a  local  orchestra,  leader  Mr.  N.  Pitz.  Other 
overtures  for  four  hands,  among  them  that  to  Eg- 
mont,  were  played  by  Messrs.  Pitz  and  G.  W.  Col- 
by, of  Lowell.  Each  concert  commenced  with  co- 
pious extracts  from  Handel's  oratorio  of  "  Samson," 
and  a  goodly  variety  of  songs,  glees,  piano  solos,  &c., 
made  out  the  remainder. 

At  a  Charity  Concert,  too,  given  in  one  of  the 
churches  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  following  was 
the  programme : 

1.  Fugne  for  Organ Rishini. 

2.  Kvrie.  Gloria  and  Asnus  Dei.  7th  M.n^s.  .  .Mozart. 

3.  'If  with  all  your  hearts,'  f  Elijah)..  .Mendelssohn. 

4.  '  Where  are  thy  bowers.  O  Canaan  ?' Rossini. 

5.  Flute  Concerto  for  Orjjan Rink. 

6.  Offertorium  :  '  O  Gloriosa  Domina.'.  ..Lambillotte. 

7.  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,' Handel. 

8.  Kvrie,  1st  Mass Haydn. 

9.  Offertorium:  '  Alma  Virgo,' Hummel. 

The  concert  given  in  London  by  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt  and  her  husband  in  aid  of  the  Nightingale 
Fund  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  programme  con- 
tained a  mass  of  good  things,  solid  English  measure, 
to  wit : 

Part  1. — Symphony  (G  minor).  Mozart;  hymn  for 
soprano,  chorus  and  or^an,  "Hear  my  prayer,  O 
God!"  Mme.  Jenny  Goldschmidt,  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy ;  air,  "Ah  me  di  tanti  affanni,"  Mr.  Swift, 
(Davidde  PenifenteJ.'Mnza.i-t;  choral  fantasia,  piano- 
forte, orchestra,  and  chorus,  nianoforte,  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt.  Beethoven  ;  the  l'30th  Psalm,  and  other 
passages  of  Sil-ripture  paraphrased,  for  soprano  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

Part  II. — Overture  to  Shakspeare's  play  of  the 
Tempest,  Benedict ;  aria  and  chorus.  "  Squallida 
veste  e  bruna."  (II  Tvrco  in  Italia)  "Mme.  Jenny 
Goldschmidt,  Rossini ;  conzertstiick,  for  nianoforte, 
with  orchestra,  pianoforte,  IMr.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
AVeber ;  trio,  for  soprano  and  two  flutes  (camp  of 
Silesia)  Mme.  Jenny  Goldschmidt,  flutes,  Messrs.  R. 
Sidney  Pratten  and  Remusat,  Meyerbeer;  part-song, 
"  "When  the  West  with  Evening  glows,"  Mendelssohn; 
finale,  "  Alziam  gli  evviva"  ( Euryanthe),  sonrano 
part  by  Mme.  Jenny  Goldschmidt,  C.  M.  v  Weber ; 
march  and  chorus,  from  the  Ritins  of  Athens,  Beet- 
hoven  Conductor — Jlr.  Benedict. 

AVe  clip  the  following  from  the  London  Alhen(Eum: — 
We  had  occasion  not  long  ago,  to  express  our  surprise 
at  the  few  good  and  real  street  songs  which  the  Ameri- 
can collections  display.  A''et  there  is  no  want  of  poetas- 
ters and  tuiie-makers  in  the  "Land  of  Pri')mise":  its 
drawing-rooms  seem  to  be  as   liberally  provided  with 


namby-pamby  as  our  own;  and  the  art  of  recommenda- 
tion has  rarely  been  more  sweetly  practised,  and  with 
more  ingenuity,  than  in  the  following  Advertisement, 
which  caught  attention  In  the  columns  of  the  New  Tork 
Musical  Review : — 

"The  'Juniata  Ballads.'  by  Marion  Dix  Sullivan  — 
This  work  is  a  collection  of  original  Ballads,  intended  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  little  singers.  They  will  be  found  very  interesting 
and  pretty.  We  give 'the  Autlmr's  Prefac'e:— '  To  my 
friends  of  the  forest  and  the  mountain,  the  river,  the  lake, 
and  the  sea-shore— of  the  poor— of  the  laboring — and  to 
every  child,  the  'Juniata  Ballads'  are  affectionately  and 
re=pec1fully  dedicated.  They  are  to  be  sung  to  the  oar, 
the  loom,  and  the  plow — through  the  forest,  over  the 
prairie,  and  in  tlie  small  log-cabin  by  the  light  of  a  pitie- 
knot.  They  are  written  as  they  came  to  the  mind  of  the 
composer,  often  unsought  and  undesired:  tlje  melody 
and  the  words  together.  The  latter  may  not  be  poetical, 
but  they  at  least  harmonize  with  the  former.  Most  of 
them  commemorate  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  some  event, 
or  place,  or  circumstance.  '  The  Blue  Juniata.'  [not  in- 
serted in  this  book,  as  it  is  not  now  my  property,)  was  a 
wave  of  memory,  bearmg  to  my  mind  the  beautiful 
river,  with  its  voices,  it=;  color,  and  its  wild  surroundings. 
'The  Field  of  Monterey,  [not  now  in  my  possession.] 
commemorates  the  death  of  a  brave  voung  oflicer  who 
fell  in  the  streets  of  that  citv.  'Lightly  on'  was  written 
as  I  riding  along  in  the  forest-land  of  Gen.  J.  J.  Jack- 
son, of  A''irginia,  and  its  movement  is  the  precise  musical 
step  of  my  brave  and  beautiful  horse,  Selim.  The  song 
is  not  now  in  my  possession.  F.very  one  which  the  book 
contains  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  The  '  Surf- 
Song'  was  comftosed  on  the  Pavilion  Rocks  in  Glouces- 
ter, amid  the  shouts  of  the  bathers  and  the  cominir-in  of 
the  flood-tide.  The  'Evening  Hymn  to  the  Savior'  was 
first  written  upon  a  broken  shell  witb  a  pencil,  in  a  small 
boat,  coming  across  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  near  sunset. 
If  I  knew  which  were  the  heavy  and  uninteresting  songs 
in  this  collection.  T  would  leave  them  all  out;  hut  as  1  do 
not,  I  will  trust  those  to  whom  it  is  frankly  offered,  to  do 
that  favor  for  me,  arid  to  their  kindness  it  is  cheerfully 
confided.  M.  D.  S.'" 

The  New  Yorker,  a  new  paper,  serves  up  musical 
matters  in  th.at  city  in  the  most  original  manner.  It 
appreciates  Gottschalk  with  a  vengeance: 

Of  all  the  soloists,  singers,  harpists,  violinists,  flutists, 
guitarists,  violincellists,  or  pianists,  our  own  American 
pet,  Gottschalk,  is  the  greatest  rage.  The  long  hidden, 
modest,  unpresnming,  mysterious  Gottschalk.  The  ac- 
complished gentleman,  the  ardent  student,  the  for  so  long 
a  time  "poetical  myth,"  of  whom  vague  and  curious 
accounts,  used  to  come  to  om'  ears,  as  being  a  monster 
with  ten  fingers  on  each  hand,  &c  ,  has  appeared  among 
us  bodily,  and,  whether  considered  as  a  pianist,  musician, 
linguist,  gentleman,  or  scholar,  must  bold  a  rank  attained, 
to  equal  perfection,  only  by  the  favored  few  in  any  sinyle 
one  of  these  various  departments. 

Let  us  consider  him  here  as  merely  a  pianist.  What 
is  so  end-like  in  any  art  as  perfection'?  His  piano  per- 
formance is  perfection  personified.  How,  therefore  can 
our  admiration  for  him  fall  mnct,  short  of  ?oe?*s//t/)?  O 
wonderful,  electric,  fascinating  Gottschalk!  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian relicrinn,  and  the  existence  and  divine  attributes  of 
an  ever-living  God,  bowed  down  to  the  glory  of  the  Sun 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Moon;  but  if  thou  liadst  appeared 
amongst  them,  we  firmly  believe  their  adoration  would 
have  been  quickly  changed  to  tliee,  as  soon  as  the  daz- 
zling effulgence  of  thine  nverpowerins  superiority  began 
to  unfold  itself  to  the  wondering  gaze  and  open  ears  of 
those  benighted  nations! 

There,  let  us  take  breath  !  Does  rot  that  beat  all 
the  high-falutin'  puffs  you  ever  read  ?  But  is  the 
writer  really  in  earnest  ?  we  are  led  to  ask  by  find- 
ing in  another  portion  of  his  article  the  following : 

.^s  to  Gottsciialk's  solos,  what  more  can  we  say  than 
has  been  said  about  this  terrific,  and  yet  semi-celestial 
pianist?  As  to  his  compositions,  his  melodies  certainly 
are  built  upon  a  framework  of  fundamental  chords  which 
renders  them  very  much  alike,  and  thonsh  each  piece  of 
his  is  a  gem  alone,  yet  when  two  or  three  of  them  are 
played  in  succession,  the  idea  of  something  spelt  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  sameness  is  spelt  naturally 
occurs  to  one's  mind. 


JiljHrtisnneiits. 


TIISRD     AFTEKrvOO.^     CONCERT, 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 
Wednesday,  April  9th,  1856. 

1    Symphony:  A  minor  (Scotch] Mendelssohn. 

2.  Overturi" :  Zanetta Auber, 

3.  Invitaf ion  to  the  Dance Weber. 

4.  v.ifrahnnden  Polka Gung'l. 

5.  Overture  :  Der  Freyschiitz Weber. 

Concert  to  commence  at  3l<  oVlock.—Parkage  of  six  tickets, 
to  be  used  at  pleasure,  Stll-     Single  tickets  25  cants. 
The  Fourth  Concert  will  be  given  Wednesday,  April  16th. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


HANML  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

3VCOSES    IKT    EGi--2'rT, 

A  Grand  Oratorio  by  Kossim, 
Will  he  repeated  at  the  Musin  Hall  on  SUNDAY  EVENING, 

April  6th,  assisted,  as  at  the  first  performance,  by 
Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWORTH, 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HARWOOD, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  HILL, 

Mr.  A    ARTHURSON, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEE, 
Mr.  S.  B.  BALI,, 

Mr.  J.  W.  ADAMS. 

Carl  Zerrahs,  Conductor E.  F.  Moellxr,  Organist. 

Ticliets  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the  eTening  of 
the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6^<  ;  to  commence  at  7M  o'clock. 

H.  L.  HAZ  ELTON,  Secretary. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

In  aid  of  the  GERMAN  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY,  at  the 
Boston  Mosic  Hall,  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  12th, 
when  will  be  performed  the  Ovoftures  to  the  '' FreischUtz," 
"  Magic  Flute,"  and  "  Tannhauser,"  and  the  Andante  of 
BeethoTen's  Fifth  Symphony,  by  a  full  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Zeerahx.  —  Four  Choruses  by  the  German  Singing  Club, 
"  Oephecs,"  under  direction  of  Mr.  Kreissmann.  —  Solos  by 
Mr.  Sattee  on  the  Piano,  and  Mr.  AVm.  Scholtze  on  the  Violin. 
All  the  gentlemen  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 
Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  and  of 
the  undersigned  Committee. 

C.  H.  F.  MOBING,  39  Commercial  Wharf. 
B.  EOELKER,  89  Court  Street. 
F.  A.  HIRSCH,  13  Doane  Street. 

G.  ANDRf:   So   CO.'S 

19  s.  ninth  street,  above  chestnut, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C/^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.«hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HATE   EEMOTED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 


AFTEENOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIS  'U'EDNESDAT  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  giyen  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commenring 
March  26tb.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  The 
Orchestra  will  be  the  same  which  has  given  so  much  satisfac- 
tion at  the  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  just  terminated.  The 
eelections  will  be  of  a  character  suited  to  all  the  various  tastes 
of  the  community,  consisting  of  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Ar- 
rangements from  popular  Operas,  Waltzes,  &c. 

The  managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  these  Concerts 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  community. 

Packages  of  six  tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  SI.  Single 
tickets  25  cts.    For  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  3^^  o'clock. 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  Tolumes,  printed  from  engraved  plates,  and  pro- 
nounced the  most  elegant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  executed.  Bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol.  S7,'50  ;  of  both  Tolumes.  Si2. 

MENDEIiSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.     Price  -S-j. 

BIENDEI/SSOHN'S  POIR-PART  SONGS.  Text 
in  German  and  Engii.«h.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Paeker. — 
In  cloth,  Sl,.yj;  boards  -SI  2-0 

DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS,  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezia,  Emani.  English  and  Italian 
text,  each,  S2.    iJon  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  ftl,50. 

ORATORIOS.  Creation,  81,25.  Messiah,  31,2.5.  Moses 
in  Egypt,  Sl,.50. 

MASSES.  Mozart's  P.e'jniem,  81 ;  Moz,irt'B  12th  Mass,  SI ; 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  75  cents  ;  IFaydn's  3d  Mass,  75  cts. ; 
Kosaini's  Stabat  Mater,  Latin  and  English  words,  .81. 

Pabllshed  by  Oliver  Ditgon,  115  Washington  St, 

C.    BREISIIVG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BP.OADWAT,  NEW  YOKK, 

Depot  of  ErartFs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIKCULATINO  MU.SICAL  LIUnAItY. 

ICT"  CoMtanHy  on  hand  a  complete  aaaortment  of  American 
Publications. 


^DWABD_Ii^_BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  ?   Broadway,  NT. 

Tlae   liSB^test  PialiUesitions  of 
J.    A.    NOVESLLO. 

ORIGINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello-s  Complete  Folio  Edition. 

KINK'S  PKACTICAL  OKGAN  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.     Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 

directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.    Price  9r3,75;  or 

in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts, 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

'-  37  to  66.     Prseludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains  — 

Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  To- 

luntaiies,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains— 

Nos.  160  to  174.    Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Tolunta- 

ries  for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preliides  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.     The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  "  Ileil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  184  to  192.     Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"      193  to  194.    Fantastie  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 


MENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

A'eiy  Edition,  complete  in  one  JBooJc,  ^1.75,  or  singly ,as  follows : 

No.  I.  Price  44c.  No.  4.  Price  38c. 

2.  »    25c.  5.       "    25c. 

3.  "    25c.  6.       "    Sic 

Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  hy  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdt.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  IHE    DIFFUSION  OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 

musical  examples   properly  combined  with  the  text. 

The  Musical  Examples  revised    by  Thomas  Pickering. 

(Former  price  ®5.2dc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  S113c.  By 

mail— S1.20c. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.    Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    ffiil.63c. 

2.  Dr.  Marx'  General  Musi>  allnstruction,    1  63. 

3.  Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  38. 

4.  Mozart's  succinct  Thoro'  Bass  School,  21. 

5.  Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  writings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  price  88c.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  to  Composition,  8Sc.,  each.  Three  vols,  bound 
in  one  complete,  Cloth  Boards — S2  63c. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MAltlON  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Mu.^ical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Ricbardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .1fi50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^BQ  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVBIIY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEKOOlTfS, 

3Vi:ja.sc3>3xrio    Tuavti^ijaE!, 

TKI:M0NT    STKJi^KT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC  ^AND  ^/OB     PKINTINO    OFFICE, 


^Jl 


PRMING  neatly  and  promptly  execnttd  at  tMs  I 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  2^i.- 
"Washington  Street. 

HE  STU-  S' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  3T9  Wasliingtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  he  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playiog,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 


No.  3  Hayward  I'lace. 


May  26.  tf 
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CHAPTEK    III. 
CECILIA. 

But  it  -was  written  in  the  book  of  my  destiny 
that  I  should  meet  Celio  on  my  way.  I  reached 
Cecilia's  bo-x,  knocked,  and  some  one  opened ; 
instead  of  the  sweet  and  sad  face  of  the  cantatriee, 
I  saw  the  angry  visage  of  the  debutant,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  a  scornful  glance  and  these  inso- 
lent words  :  "  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  knocked  at  Signora  Boccaferri's 
door,"  answered  I ;  "  has  she  changed  her  box  V  " 

"  No,  no,  this  is  it !"  cried  Cecilia  from  within. 
"  Come  in,  Signor  Salentini,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

I  entered  ;  she  was  changing  her  costume  be- 
hind a  screen.  Celio  sat  down  upon  the  sofa ; 
without  speaking  to  me,  and  even  without  deign- 
ing to  pay  the  least  attention  to  my  presence,  he 
resumed  the  conversation  where  I  had  interrupted 
it.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  rather  a  monologue 
than  a  conversation.  He  went  on  with  his  e.xcla- 
mations  and  his  curses,  sending  to  the  devil  the 
dull  and  stupid  pit  of  Germans,  tipplers  as  cold 
as  their  beer,  as  pale  as  their  coffee.  The  box- 
holders  were  no  better  used. — "  I  know  that  I 
sang  badly  and  acted  worse,"  said  he  to  Bocca- 
ferri,  as  if  in  reply  to  a  remark  she  had  made 
before  I  came  in  ;  "  but  who  could  be  inspired 
before  three  rows  of  diplomatic  asses  and  frightful 
dowagers  ?  Cursed  be  the  thought  that  made  me 
choose  Vienna  for  my  ddbut !  Nowhere  are  the 
women  so  ugly,  the  air  so  close,  life  so  dull,  and 


men  so  stupid.  Below,  brutes  freeze  you,  above, 
monsters  frighten  you.  There  are  devils  every- 
where. I  was  like  my  audience,  insipid  and 
detestable ! " 

The  naivete  of  this  tirade  reconciled  me  to 
Celio.  I  told  him  that  as  an  Italian  and  his 
countryman,  I  proclaimed  against  his  sentence, 
and  said  I  had  not  listened  coldly,  but  protested 
against  the  severity  of  the  public. 

At  these  advances,  he  raised  his  head,  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  came  to  me  with  out- 
stretched hand  :  "  Ah  !  yes ! "  said  he,  "  you  were 
in  one  of  the  stage  boxes,  with  the  Duchess  de 

.     You  sustained  me,  I  noticed  that ;  Cecilia 

Boocaferri,  my  kind  companion,  observed  it  too. 
That  jade  of  a  duchess  deserted  me  too  !  but  you 
struggled  till  the  last  moment.  Well,  give  me 
j'our  hand  ;  I  thank  you.  It  seems  that  you  also 
are  an  artist,  that  you  have  talent  and  success. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  wish  to  assure  and  console 
the  fallen  !  it  will  bring  you  good  fortune." 

He  spoke  so  quickly,  with  such  a  firm  accent, 
and  so  free  a  cordiality,  that,  although  shocked 
by  the  harsh  expression  which  he  applied  to  the 
duchess,  so  lately  my  love,  I  could  not  resist  his 
advances,  or  remain  unmoved  by  the  pressure  of 
his  hand.  I  have  always  judged  people  by  this 
sign.  A  cold  hand  annoys  me,  a  damp  hand 
disgusts  me,  a  dry  pressure  irritates  me,  a  hand 
which  only  touches  the  tips  of  my  fingers  frightens 
me ;  but  a  hand  soft  and  warm,  which  knows 
how  to  press  mine  without  hurting  it,  and  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  its  whole  palm  to  a  man- 
ly hand,  inspires  me  with  confidence  and  quick 
sympathy.  Some  observers  of  the  human  race 
judge  by  the  expression,  some  by  the  shape  of  the 
forehead,  some  by  the  voice,  others  by  the  smile, 
others  by  the  handwriting,  &o.  But  I  believe 
that  the  man  shines  through  every  detail  of  his 
being,  and  that  every  action  is  an  index  to  his 
character.  So  that  if  one  has  time,  all  is  to  be 
examined  ;  but  from  the  very  first,  I  own  that  I 
am  won  or  repulsed  by  the  first  shake  of  the 
hand. 

I  sat  down  by  Celio,  and  strove  to  console  him 
for  his  disappointment,  in  speaking  to  him  of  his 
resources  and  his  sure  talents.  "  Do  not  flatter 
me,  do  not  spare  me,"  cried  he  frankly  ;  "  I  was 
bad  and  deserved  a  fall ;  but  do  not  judge  me,  I 
beseech  you,  by  this  miserable  debut.  I  am  better 
than  that.  Only  I  am  not  old  enough  to  be  self- 
possessed  in  the  cold.  I  need  an  audience  that 
inspires  me  ;  and  I  found  one  to-night,  that,  from 
the  very  first,  could  only  tolerate  me.  I  felt 
wounded  and  vexed,  before  the  trial ;  when  I 
came  on  the  stage  I  was  chilled  and  struck  by 
a  gloomy  presentiment.  Anger  is  good  some- 
times, but  it  must  act  with  the  will.    Mine  was 


not  suflSciently  cooled,  neither  was  it  hot  enough  : 
and  I  sank  under  it.  O  my  poor  mother  !  if  you 
had  been  there,  you  would  have  inspired  me 
by  your  presence,  and  I  should  have  been  worthy 
to  bear  your  name  !  Sleep  well,  under  the  cy- 
press, dear  saint !  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  rejoiced  that  your  eyes  are  forever  closed 
upon  me ! " 

A  great  tear  ran  down  Cello's  glowing  cheek. 
This  sincerit}',  this  enthusiasm  towards  his  mother, 
and  his  expansion  before  me,  effaced  all  the  bad 
effects  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  I  was 
softened,  and  felt  that  I  loved  him.  Then,  in 
seeing  how  truly  beautiful  he  was,  how  thrilling 
his  tones  and  sympatTietio  his  expression,  I  for- 
gave the  duchess  for  loving  him  two  days ;  I 
could  not  forgive  her  for  loving  him  no  longer. 

It  remained  for  me  to  find  out  whether  he  was 
loved  also  by  Cecilia  Boecaferri.  She  left  her 
dressing  room  and  sat  down  between  us,  taking 
us  both  by  the  hand,  and  turning  to  me,  she  said  : 
"  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  press  your  hand,  but  it; 
is  with  all  my  heart.  You  have  come  to  console 
my  poor  Celio,  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  the 
son  of  my  benefactress,  almost  my  brother.  But 
it  is  easy  for  you  ;  I  know  you  are  a  noble  soul, 
and  that  true  talent  possesses  kindness  and  frank- 
ness. Listen,  Celio,"  said  she,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea  ;  "  go  and  change  your  costume  ;  it 
is  hi"h  time.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mon- 
sieur Salentini.  You  will  come  back  after  me, 
so  that  we  can  all  go  home  together." 

Celio  went  without  hesitation  and  with  perfect 
confidence.  Was  he  then  so  .sure  of  her  fidelity 
to  him  ?  or  was  he  not  Cecilia's  lover  ?  And 
why  should  he  be  ?  Why  should  I  have  thought 
of  it,  when  perhaps  they  never  had  ? 

All  this  passed  quickly  and  confusedly  through 
my  mind.  I  still  held  Cecilia's  hand  in  mine  ;  I 
had  kept  it  there,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  dislike 
it.  I  questioned  the  mysterious  fibres  of  that 
little  hand,  rather  strong,  slightly  warm,  and  very 
calm,  while  I  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
large  and  grave  eyes  of  the  cantatriee ;  but  a 
woman's  eyes  and  hands  are  not  so  easily  read  as 
a  man's.  My  skill  in  observing  and  my  delicacy 
of  perception  have  often  enlightened  or  betrayed 
me  according  to  the  sex. 

By  a  very  natural  movement  to  draw  up  her 
shawl,  the  Boecaferri  withdrew  her  hand  as  soon 
as  we  were  alone,  without  turning  her  eyes  away 
from  me. 

"  Monsieur  Salentini,"  said  she,  "  you  are  at- 
tentive to  the  Duchess  de  X ,  and  you  were 

jealous  of  Celio  to-night,  but  you  are  so  no 
longer  ?  Am  I  not  right  ?  You  see  you  have 
no  reason  to  be  so." 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  might  have  beea 
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jealous  of  Celio  Iiad  I  been  paying  my  court  to 
the  duehess,"  replied  I,  drawing  near  to  the  Boc- 
caferri ;  "  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not  jeal- 
ous, for  she  is  not  the  woman  I  love." 

Cecilia  lowered  her  eyes,  but  with  an  expression 
of  dignity  and  not  uneasiness. 

"  I  do  not  question  your  secrets,"  said  she ; 
"  I  am  not  so  indiscreet.  They  cannot  excite  my 
curiosity  ;  but  I  speak  frankly.  I  would  give  my 
life  for  Celio.  I  know  that  some  women  of  the 
world  are  very  dangerous,  and  it  has  pained  me 
to  see  him  visit  some  of  them.  I  foresaw  that  his 
beauty  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  perhaps  his 
misfortune  of-night  is  the  result  of  intrigue  and 
jealousy.  You  know  the  world  better  than  I ;  I 
go  into  it  sometimes  to  sing  and  observe  without 
seeming  to.  Well,  I  saw  Celio  hissed  to-night  by 
people  who  promised  their  plaudits  this  morning, 
and  I  believe  I  understood  some  little  dramas  in 
the  boxes  near  us.  I  also  observed  your  gene- 
rosity, and  it  touched  me  deeply.  Celio,  even 
during  his  short  stay  in  Vienna,  has  made  ene- 
mies. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  save  him  from 
them  ;  but  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
and  keeping  a  noble  friendship  for  him,  I  must 
not  neglect  it.  Celio  did  not  aspire  to  please  the 
duchess ;  that  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you,  Signor 
Salentini,  and  I  can  afSrm  that  upon  my  honor, 
for  Celio  has  no  secrets  from  me,  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  that  before  you  came  in." 

Every  one  knows  the  figure  he  makes  when  he 
finds  the  place  occupied  which  he  dreamed  of 
conquering.  I  did  my  best  to  hide  my  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Kind  Cecilia,"  answered  I,  "  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  care,  and  I  give  Celio  permission  to  be  or 
not  to  be  the  lover  of  the  duchess,  without 
changing  my  sympathy  for  him  in  the  least,  my 
impartiality  as  a  critic,  or  my  zeal  as  a  friend. 
Yes,  I  will  be  his  friend  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  since  he  is  yours,  for  you  are  one  of  those 
persons  whom  I  esteem  most  highly.  You  un- 
derstand it  so,  since  you  have  so  frankly  told 
me  the  secret  of  your  heart,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

"  The  secret  of  my  heart ! "  cried  the  Bocca- 
ferri,  with  a  sincere  tone  which  amazed  me. 
"  What  secret  ?  " 

"  Are  you  then  so  absorbed  as  to  have  told  me 
without  knowing  it  of  your  love  for  Celio,  or 
have  you  already  forgotten  it  ?  " 

Boccaferri  began  to  laugh.  I  had  never  seen 
her  laugh  before,  and  a  laugh  also  is  a  sign  to 
study.  Her  grave  and  reserved  face  seemed 
hardly  made  for  gaiety,  and  yet  that  ray  of  mirth 
lit  it  up  with  a  beauty  I  did  not  know  to  be  hers. 
It  was  the  fresh,  harmonious  laugh  of  a  kind  and 
merry  little  girl. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  have  been  very  ab- 
sent-minded to  have  talked  as  I  did  about  Celio, 
without  knowing  that  you  must  have  supposed  me 
to  be  in  love  with  him ;  but  what  of  it  ?  It 
would  be  pedantic  in  me  to  defend  myself,  for  it 
must  seem  very  natural  to  you,  and  at  all  events 
Tery  indifferent  to  you." 

"Very  natural,  possibly— very  indifferent — 
that  loo  may  be  possible ;  but  I  beg  you  to  explain 
yourself;  "  and  I  caught  hold  of  Cecilia's  arm 
with  an  involuntary  brusrjuerie  which  I  re"rctted 
in  a  moment,  for  she  looked  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment, as  if  I  had  brushed  away  a  spider  or  saved 
her  from  a  bum.  So  I  calmed  myself  and  added : 
"  I  long  to  know  if  I  am  enough  of  a  friend  to  be 


confided  in,  or  only  so  little  of  a  friend  that  you 
care  not  to  be  known  by  me." 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  answered 
she.  "  If  I  had  such  a  secret,  I  must  say  that  I 
should  not  confide  it  to  you  without  knowing  you 
and  proving  you  better ;  but  as  I  have  no  such 
secret,  I  am  willing  you  should  know  me  as  I  am. 
I  will  explain  my  devotion  to  Celio,  and  first  will 
tell  you  that  Celio  has  two  sisters  and  a  little 
brother,  for  whom  1  would  devote  myself  even 
more,  because  they  may  need  a  woman's  protec- 
tion more  than  he.  O  yes,  if  I  were  independent, 
I  would  consecrate  myself  to  filling  the  place  of 
Floriani  to  her  children  ;  for  the  being  that  I  love 
with  passion  and  enthusiasm  is  a  name,  a  departed 
woman,  a  holy  souvenir,  the  great  and  good  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani !" 

Th'3  thought  crossed  me  that  an  hour  ago  the 
duchess  had  charged  her  fondness  to  Celio  upon 
an  old  friendship  with  his  mother.  The  duchess 
was  thirty  years  old,  like  the  Boccaferri.  The  Flo- 
riani died  at  forty,  having  left  the  stage  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  before.  —  Had  these 
women  known  her  so  very  much  ?  I  do  not 
know  why  it  seemed  so  improbable  to  me.  I 
feared  lest  the  name  of  Floriani  served  Celio  bet- 
ter with  women  than  with  the  public. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  doubt  was  visible 
in  my  face,  or  if  Cecilia  naturally  anticipated  my 
objection,  for  she  said  without  changing  :  "  And 
yet  I  never  saw  her  more  than  five  or  six  times 
in  my  life,  and  our  longest  intimacy  was  but  a 
fortnight  long,  when  I  was  still  a  child." 

She  paused  ;  I  did  not  break  the  silence ;  I 
watched  her.  A  doubtful  embarrassment  came 
over  her,  but  she  soon  continued  :  "  It  pains  me 
to  tell  you  why  my  heart  is  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  this  woman,  but  I  presume  I  shall  tell  you  no- 
thing new.  My  father,  you  know,  is  an  excellent 
man,  of  ardent,  generous  soul  and  superior  intelli- 
gence— or,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that ;  and  you 
only  know  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he  has 
always  lived  in  disorder,  carelessness  and  want. 
He  was  too  agreeable  not  to  have  a  great  many 
friends  ;  he  made  now  ones  every  day,  because 
he  pleased,  but  he  never  kept  any,  for  he  was  in- 
corrigible, and  their  aid  could  never  cure  his 
imprudence  or  his  delusions.  The  list  of  those 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  would  be  long  indeed  ; 
but  only  one  person  has  a  right  to  our  eternal 
adoration.  Only  one  among  the  others,  one  only 
in  the  world  never  wearied  of  saving  us  every 
day,  sometimes  oftener.  Inexhaustible  in  pa- 
tience, in  forbearance,  in  understanding  and  in 
her  generosity,  the  great  Floriani  never  despised 
my  father,  and  never  humiliated  him  by  her  pity 
or  her  reproach.  Never  did  these  cruel  and  bit- 
ter words  escape  her  lips  :  '  That  poor  man  had 
talent,  but  poverty  has  degraded  him.'  No! 
Floriani  said :  '  Jaeopo  Boccaferri  may  do  his 
best,  he  can  never  be  anything  but  a  genius!' 
and  it  was  true  ;  but  to  see  that,  one  must  be  his 
daughter  or  the  great  artist  Lucrczia. 

For  twenty  years,  from  the  day  she  first  saw 
him  to  the  day  she  died,  she  treated  him  with  the 
confidence  of  a  friend  who  never  doubts.  She 
knew,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  her  gifts 
would  not  enrich  him,  and  that  every  enormous 
debt  which  she  paid,  would  lead  to  others.  But 
she  never  slopped.  My  father  only  had  to  write 
her  one  word,  and  the  money  came  immediately, 
and  with  the  money  came  consolation,  the  soul's 
delight,  a  few  lines  beautiful  and  good  I    I  have 


kept  all  those  precious  notes,  like  so  many  relics. 
The  last  one  said  :  '  Courage,  my  friend,  this  time 
fortune  will  smile  upon  your  efforts,  I  am  sure. 
Kiss  Cecilia  for  me,  and  rely  always  upon  your 
old  friend.' 

"  Only  see  what  delicacy  and  knowledge  of 
life  !  It  was"  the  hundredth  time  she  had  so 
spoken.  She  always  encouraged  him  to  begin 
some  new  work.  It  never  lasted,  and  made  matters 
worse;  but  without  that,  he  would  have  died  in 
misery,  long  ago,  and  now  he  is  alive,  and  may 
yet  save  himself  Yes,  yes,  Floriani  bequeathed 
me  her  courage — without  her  I  too  might  have 
doubted  ray  father,  but  I  have  always  faith  in  him, 
thanks  to  her!  He  is  old,  but  not  ruined.  His 
wisdom  and  pride  have  lost  none  of  their  strength. 
I  cannot  make  him  as  rich  as  a  person  ol  his  ima- 
gination should  be,  but  I  can  keep  him  from  pov- 
erty and  depression.  He  shall  not  fall ;  for  I  am 
strong ! " 

She  spoke  with  wonderful  zeal,  although  it  was 
subdued  by  the  calm  dignity  of  her  manner. 

She  was  transfigured  in  my  eyes,  or  rather,  she 
revealed  to  me  those  treasures  of  soul,  which  I 
always  imagined  hers.  I  took  her  hand  frankly 
this  time  and  kissed  it  without  reserve. 

"  You  are  a  noble  being,"  said  I  to  her,  "  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  efi'ort  which  you  have  made  to 
confess  to  me  that  nobleness  which  you  hide  from 
the  world,  as  others  hide  the  shame  of  their  base- 
ness. Speak  on,  I  beg  you  ;  you  cannot  know 
the  good  you  do  me,  to  me,  who  was  born  to  trust 
and  love,  but  whom  the  world  always  saddens 
and  alarms." 

"But  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  friend. 
Floriani  is  dead,  but  she  still  lives  in  my  heart. 
Her  oldest  son  is  beginning  life,  and  treads  the 
path  of  his  destiny  with  a  venturous  foot.  Shall 
I  doubt  him  ?  Ah,  if  he  is  ambitious,  imprudent, 
even  powerless  in  his  art,  if  he  should  be  mis- 
taken a  thousand  times  and  be  guilty  towards 
himself,  I  shall  love  and  serve  him  like  his  mother. 
I  can  do  but  a  very  little,  almost  nothing ;  but 
whatever  I  am,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  his  glory,  since  in  glory  he  seeks  his 
happiness.  You  can  see  plainly,  Signor  Salen- 
tini, that  it  is  not  love  I  think  of.  My  mind  and 
heart  are  necessarily  serious;  I  have  no  time  to 
lose  or  strength  to  waste  upon  my  own  fancies." 

"  Ah  yes  !  I  understand  you,"  cried  I ;  "  yours 
is  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  !  You  are  not 
on  the  stage  to  please  yourself  You  do  not  like 
the  theatre,  that  is  easily  seen ;  you  do  not  aim  at 
success.    You  disdain  glory  ;  you  labor  for  others." 

"  I  work  for  my  father,"  answered  she,  "  and 
thanks  to  Floriani  that  I  can  thus  work.  Without 
her  aid,  I  should  still  have  been  a  poor  needle- 
woman, gaining  hardly  a  piece  of  bread  all  the 
day  to  keep  my  father  from  begging  through  the 
streets  in  our  dark  days.  But  she  once  chanced 
to  hoar  me,  and  liked  my  voice.  She  told  me 
that  I  might  sing  in  drawing-rooms  and  even  on 
the  stage,  in  the  second  parts.  She  gave  me  a 
fine  teacher ;  I  did  my  best.  I  was  no  longer 
young;  I  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  had  suf- 
fered a  great  deal ;  but  as  I  did  not  aspire  to  the 
first  rank,  I  rapidly  reached  the  second.  I 
dreaded  the  theatre.  My  father  worked  there  as 
actor,  decorator,  and  even  as  prompter,  as  his 
fortune  rose  or  fell.  I  well  knew,  early  in  life, 
that  mass  of  impurity  in  which  no  maiden  can 
keep  from  stain  without  martyrdom.  I  hesitated 
a  long  time ;  I  gave  lessons,  and  sang  in  concerts ; 
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but  no'hing  was  sure.  I  needed  boldness,  and 
could  not  intrigue.  My  patronage,  from  the  first 
very  moilest  and  limited,  lessened  day  by  day. 
Floriani  died  almost  suildciily.  I  felt  that  my 
father  had  no  support  but  me.  I  leaped  the 
bound.iry,  conquered  my  aversion  for  that  con- 
tact with  the  public,  which  wounds  the  purity  of 
the  soul,  and  dishonors  the  sacredness  of  thought. 
I  have  been  an  actress  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  shall  remain  one  as  long  as  it  pleases  God. 
I  tell  no  one  what  I  suffer  by  this  concealment 
of  my  tastes,  this  wrong  done  to  my  best  instincts. 
What  good  would  complaining  do  ?  has  not  every 
one  their  burden  ?  I  am  strong  enough  to  bear 
mine  :  I  follow  my  profession  with  conscience.  I 
love  my  art.  I  should  not  say  true,  if  I  did  not 
own  that  I  love  it  passionately  ;  but  I  wish  I  could 
have  cultivated  it  under  other  auspices.  I  was 
born  to  play  the  organ  in  a  convent,  and  to  chant 
the  evening  prayer  among  the  deep  and  myste- 
rious echoes  of  a  cloister.  But  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?  Let  us  talk  of  myself  no  longer  ; 
it  is  too  much  for  me  ! " 

Cecilia  hastily  wiped  away  a  struggling  tear, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  me  in  smiling.  I  was 
beside  myself.     My  hour  had  come :   I  was  in 

love ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


(From  the  New  York  Musical  Times.) 

Sketch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

Part  I. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  no  public  mu- 
sical institution  existed  in  France.  The  only 
schools  for  music  then  in  vogue,  were  the  mailrises, 
or  chapels  (attached,  mainly,  to  the  metropolitan 
churches),  in  which  ten  or  twelve  boys  were 
trained  for  Divine  worship.  Received  in  the 
chapel  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  they  left 
at  si,\teen  or  seventeen,  the  period  of  change  in 
the  male  voice.  Their  musical  acquirements 
were  limited  to  singing  and  reading  at  sight,  no 
instrument  being  taught  them,  except,  perhaps, 
the  organ,  occasionally,  or  some  other  instrument 
with  which  the  master  of  the  chapel  chanced  to 
be  acquainted.  As  the  voice  alone  was  cultivated, 
these  bo)s  devoted  themselves  for  the  most  part 
to  operatic  pursuits.  The  revolution  having  mo- 
nopolized all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
and  clo.sed  most  of  the  religious  buildings,  the  cha- 
pels, or  mailrtsef!,  fell,  with  the  corporations  which 
supported  them.  And  now  music,  with  the  other 
fine  arts,  seemed  sunk  in  the  waves  of  the  revolu- 
tion.    This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

About  the  year  1794,  there  was  living  in  Paris 
a  man  whose  name  was  unknown  to  fame.  lie 
was  not  even  a  musician  ;  but  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  taste  and  love  for  music ;  he  was  also  a 
friend  of  learning  and  belles  lettres,  had  travelled 
through  Germany,  and  held  intercourse  with  the 
greatest  artists  there.  Fond  of  the  fine  arts  gen- 
erally, as  he  was,  Italy  attracted  also  his  attention. 
He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  celebrated 
Zingarelli,  then  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  met  the 
illustrious  and  unfortunate  Cimarosa.  He  also 
e.xamined,  with  the  closest  care,  the  Musical  Con- 
servatory of  this  last-named  city,  as  well  as  those 
of  Milan  and  Florence.  This  man's  name  was 
Saeette,  the  founder  of  the  French  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Not  to  anticipate,  however — on  his  return  to 
Paris,  Sarette  found  that  civil  disturbances  were 
not  yet  settled,  and  the  government  being  engaged 
in  war  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  it 
was  diflicult  to  see  whence  the  money  was  focome 
for  the  enterprise  he  now  had  in  view.  Sarette, 
nevertheless,  was  not  easily  disheartened.  He 
had  frequent  interviews  with  members  of  the 
National  Convention,  before  whom  he  laid  his 
plans,  which  received  their  approbation.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  the  year  1795  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Conservatory  of  France 


was  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  the  Convention. 
The  degree  read  thus: — That  a  National  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  is  about  to  be  tbunded  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  expenses  of  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  public  treasury.  The  same  deia-ee  appointed 
M.  Sarette  director  of  the  establishment,  with  a 
fixed  salary,  the  amount  of  which  at  that  time  I 
am  not  able  to  state.  The  present  director's 
salary  is  GOOO  francs,  (1200  dollars).  A  building 
was  also  purchased  in  the  Hue  du  Faubourg 
Poissoniere,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  locality 
of  the  Conservatory.  The  passer  by  reads  on  a 
large  stone  over  (he  door,  the  words: — Conserva- 
toire National  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation. 
The  reason  of  the  word  Declamation  in  the  in- 
scription will  hereafter  be  given.  The  Conserva- 
tory continued  in  the  same  condition  until  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  consulship,  1800 :  at  which 
time  he  fully  developed  the  institution,  regulated 
the  subjects  of  study,  determined  the  several  de- 
partments, and  enlarged  the  building.  Sarette 
continued  director  of  the  Conservatory  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  in  1814,  when  he  was 
discharged,  and  Crerubini  made  director  in  his 
stead.  Under  this  great  man,  the  institution  now 
became,  and  has  since  remained,  the  first  musical 
school  of  the  world.  But  we  will  now  enter  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  the  interior  regulations  of 
the  Conservatory,  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day. 

Though  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Italian 
Conservatories,  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  differs 
very  much  from  these  schools.  The  Italian  Con- 
servatories are  devoted  mainly  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice.  Instrumentation  may  not  wholly  be 
excluded,  but  no  great  instrumental  performer 
who  has  graduated  from  these  schools,  has  been 
heard,  I  believe,  in  Paris,  and  the  orchestras  of  the 
Italian  theatres  are  admitted  to  be  the  poorest  in 
Europe.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Conservatory 
of  France ;  not  only  particular  care  is  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  but  all  instruments, 
from  the  violin  down  to  the  contrabass,  from  the 
Hute  down  to  the  piccolo,  from  the  sweet,  melan- 
choly horn,  down  to  the  shrill-sounding  trombone, 
are  taught  in  classes,  by  the  most  distinguished 
practical  performers  of  the  capital.  Among  the 
professors  of  singing,  the  Conservatoi'y  will  always 
boast  of  EUevion.Garat,  Martin,  Garcia,  Bordogni, 
Ponchard,  Duprez,  and  Mme.  Cinti  Damoreau. 
In  the  instrumental  department,  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  Baillot  and  Habeneck  will  never 
die.  As  professors  of  musical  composition,  coun- 
terpoint, and  fugue,  who  knows  not  the  names  of 
Mehul,  Gossec,  Lesueur,  Berton,  Cherubini,  Ile- 
rold,  Paer,  Reicha,  Catel,  Fetis,  Halevy  and 
Auber  ?  Of  all  these  stars  of  song,  some  have 
disappeared  from  the  heaven  of  harmony,  some 
shine  yet,  and  charm  the  world  by  their  melodious 
strains. 

The  scheme  of  the  Conservatory  is  not  confined 
to  musical  matters.  The  main  object  of  its  foun- 
ders in  appointing  classes  of  singing,  and  se- 
curing for  them  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in 
that  branch  of  the  art,  was  not  to  form  mere 
singers,  but  they  aimed  also  at  furnishing  the 
French  stage  with  the  most  accomplished  elocu- 
tionists, and  they  created,  therefore,  classes  for  the 
art  of  delivery,  called  classes  of  declamation. 
Thus,  individuals  of  both  sexes  who  have  followed 
daily  the  several  branches  appertaining  to  the 
stage,  are  either  able  actors,  or  accomplished 
singers.  Fencing  and  dancing  have  also  been 
considered  as  accomplishments  necessary  for  pu- 
pils destined  to  scenical  pursuits. 

The  Conservatory  of  Paris,  as  regulated  by 
Cherubini,  indeed,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is 
an  immutable  rule  for  those  v;ho  apply  for  admis- 
sion as  professors,  to  compete  for  their  post.  Should 
a  performer  of  unquestionable  talent  seek  a  pro- 
fessorship in  some  instrumental  department,  and 
ask  Cherubini  to  be  excused  from  a  competition, 
he  would  invariably  answer : — "  Sir,  you  must 
compete ;  I  have  made  the  rule,  and  can't  break 
it."  The  same  course  holds  with  those  who  want 
to  be  admitted  into  any  class  whatever.  They 
must  submit  to  the  severest  examination. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Conservatory  was  cre- 
ated to  impart  musical  knowledge  to  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.     But  the  pupils  are  not  promiscuous- 


ly thrust  into  classes  suited  to  their  capacity. 
Girls  are  instructed  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
house,  and  by  female  teachers.  The  boys  cannot 
have  any  intercourse  with  them.  Good  morals 
demanded  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  Cheru- 
bini watched  with  the  utmost  care  this  jiarticular 
point.  If  he  caught  a  young  man  conversing 
with  a  girl,  or  loitering  with  her  about  the  yards, 
corridors,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  building,  he 
would  look  at  them  with  a  stern  and  angry  face, 
and  give  them  a  severe  admonition ;  if  found 
transgressing  a  second  time,  they  were  sent  home, 
and  without  any  hope  for  a  second  admission. 

The  first  department  of  instruction  is  the  sol- 
feggio, or  solmlzation  for  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes.  They  remain  in  that  class  two  or 
three  years  or  more,  till  they  are  found  ready  to 
begin  with  some  instrument,  or  make  their  first 
trials  in  singing.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Con- 
servatory attend  this  class  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  ;  they  are  trained  to  sing  the  most  diffi- 
cult exercises  written  in  all  keys,  moods,  and 
measures,  singing  them  in  their  original  form,  and 
transposing  them  into  all  the  keys.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  the  public  competition  for  prizes 
which  closes  the  year's  studies,  to  see  a  pupil 
transpose  extemporaneously  an  exercise  for  the 
piano  from  one  key  to  another.  Those  who  pos- 
sess an  accurate  notion  of  the  instrument,  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt. 
The  palm  is  given  to  the  young  performer  who 
accomplishes  the  task  most  successfully. 

All  the  students  of  the  piano,  both  male  and 
female,  are  obliged  to  have  attended  a  course  of 
harmony  for  two  years.  None  are  received,  in 
any  class  of  the  piano,  unless  they  have  fulfilled 
this  condition. 

The  length  of  study,  in  every  department,  is 
three  years.  The  pupils  who  have  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  the  first  or  second  prize  during  that 
period,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  class. 
Whether  their  failing  be  attributed  to  their  neg- 
ligence, or  to  their  deficiency  of  ability,  they  are 
thought  unworthy  to  remain  in  the  same  class.  I 
should  say,  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  any 
instrumental  or  singing  class  whatever,  it  is  not 
neces"sary  to  have  learned  music  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. Whoever  has  received  at  home,  or  else- 
where, a  sufficient  musical  training  to  undergo  the 
examination  required,  has  a  chance  for  admission. 

This  admission  is  anxiously  sought,  particularly 
by  the  middling  orders  of  the  people  of  Paris ; 
who  see  in  it  a  means  to  secure  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment, and  sometimes  a  glorious  career  for 
their  children.  (The  Conservatory  being  sup- 
ported by  government,  the  instruction  is  of  course 
given  gratuitously.)  Hence,  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
single  pupil  who  has  left,  numberless  applicants 
come  to  compete.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  piano,  for  which  very  often  the  choice  is  be- 
tween a  hundred  rivals ;  who,  in  view  of  so  many 
competitors  and  so  strict  an  examination,  have 
practised  their  instrument  previously  ;  and  a 
place  in  the  piano  class  is  often  given  to  a  person 
who  would  bo  considered  a  consummate  perform- 
er in  a  saloon.  Hence  it  happens  in  many  in- 
stances, that  a  pupil  gains  the  first  premium  the 
very  same  year  in  which  he  has  been  admitted. 

After  the  piano,  the  classes  for  the  violin  are 
the  most  crowded.  These  two  classes,  (piano  and 
violin)  have  furnished  France,  and  especially  the 
city  of  Paris,  with  the  most  admirable  professors 
and  performers  of  the  world.  To  the  violin  class 
thanks  must  be  rendered  for  those  unrivalled  or- 
ckestres,  which  so  marvellously  perform  the  great 
works  of  Beethoven, Mozart,  and  other  celebrated 
masters.  One  who  has  never  heard  the  inimita- 
ble orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire,  can  hardly 
boast  of  having  ever  heard  instrumental  music. 
This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  French  Conser- 
vatory, a  glory  in  which  no  other  institution 
whatever  shares. 

Violin  performers  from  the  Conservatory  earn 
considerable  money  both  in  Paris  and  the  prov- 
inces. Piano  players,  although  shut  out  from 
orchestras,  have  abundant  occupation,  on  account 
of  the  popularity  of  the  instrument.  The  vio- 
loncello and  contrabass  classes  of  the  Conserva- 
tory have  not  so  many  applicants,  and  yet  they 
produce  a  good  number  of  able  performers.     The 
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classes  for  wind  and  brass  instruments  are  also  not 
very  numerously  attended,  as  persons  who  play  at 
all  on  these  instruments,  find  it  easy  to  secure 
good  situations  for  themselves  in  orchestras,  or 
ball  and  military  bands.  As  teachers  they  would 
hardly  be  able  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  families.  Therefore,  instruction  on 
these  instruments  is  hardly  to  be  found,  out  of 
the  Conservatory. 

Every  quarter  the  pupils  of  each  department 
have  to  submit  to  an  examination.  There  here 
recurs  a  circumstance  to  me  in  which  I  myself 
was  concerned,  and  which  may  serve  to  illustrate, 
somewhat,  the  character  of  Cherubini.  The 
pupils  in  Reicha's  department  of  counterpoint 
were  beina;  examined,  and  the  examiners  were 
Lesueur,  Berton,  and  Cherubini  himself :  for  he 
considered  it  a  duty  to  be  present  at  all  examina- 
tions. The  pupils  of  the  class  were  twelve  in 
number,  including  myself  Lesueur  and  Berton 
had  read  through  my  exercises  without  making  an 
observation.  I  considered  them  irreproachable. 
But  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  Cherubini  took  my 
exercises  and  ran  through  them  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  I  observed  that  he  frowned  at  a  cer- 
tain point.  After  he  had  finished  the  exercise, 
which  was  a  four-part  fugue  with  8vo  counterpoint, 
he  placed  it  before  him,  crossed  his  arms  over  his 
breast,  and  turning  to  me  slowly,  said :  "  Well, 
Sir,  did  you  really  learn  harmony  ?" — "  1  believe 
so,  Sir,"  I  replied  (a  little  nettled  at  the  insinua- 
tion). "  Take  your  exercise  Sir,"  resumed  Cher- 
ubini, "  and  look  at  the  seventh  measure  of  the 
last  staff  of  your  work."  I  took  the  manuscript 
and  looked  at  the  point  indicated.  "  Sir,"  an- 
swered I,  "  I  look,  Ijut  can  see  no  mistake  in  it." 
Lesueur,  Berton,  Reicha,  and  all  the  others  pres- 
ent had  their  eyes  bent  on  me,  increasing  m}' 
confusion  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to 
discover  the  mistake  which  had  caught  the  eye  of 
Cherubini.  "  As  you  are  unable  to  discover  your 
own  blunders,"  said  he,  "  give  me  the  exercise 
again."  But,  at  that  very  instant  I  perceived  that 
there  was  indeed  a  hidden  fifth  (quinte  cuche'e) 
between  soprano  and  alto.  "  Excuse  me.  Sir,"  I 
remarked ;  "  another  time  I  will  try  to  be  more 
cautious."  Cherubini  smiled,  turned  his  eyes  to 
another  side,  and  the  examination  went  on. 

This  little  incident  will  give  some  slight  idea  of 
the  scholastic  severity,  and  the  keen  perception  of 
the  great  contrapuntist. 


Schubert  axd  Mendelssohn. — No  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing contrast  drawn  between  the  two  most  ad- 
mired German  composers  after  Beethoven,  by  the 
Musical  Review. 

■While  vet  Mozart  anJ  Haydn  were  scarcely  dead, 
and  Beethoven  was  in  his  full  power  of  genius,  there 
lived  in  Vienna,  the  very  place  where  all  tliis  musi- 
cal grandeur  and  splendor  was  displayed,  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Fkaxz  Schubert.  He  com- 
posed songs,  trios,  quartets,  symphonies,  some  of 
them  as  good  as  anything  which  has  been  written, 
without,  however,  eliciting  much  praise  from  the 
pablic.  He  composed  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  for 
that  of  his  friends;  lived  mosdy  in  his  miserable 
lodging  or  in  some  wine-cellar,  and  passed  by  as  un- 
noticed as  a  second  or  third-rate  music-teacher  in  our 
own  city  would  do.  He  lived  a  poor,  miserable, 
neglected  life  for  some  thirty  years.  His  death  was 
like  his  life — a  modest  death,  known,  noticed  only 
by  the  few,  and  regretted  only  by  the  few. 

Some  few  years  later,  when  Gemiiin}-,  in  a  general 
dearth  of  genius  and  talent,  lived  only  in  its  former 
musical  grandeur,  a  young  man  started  up  in  Berlin, 
who  was  suddenly  proclaimed  as  the  lawful  inheritor 
of  the  powers  of  the  golden  classical  epoch  of  music. 
Bom  of  rich  parents,  surrounded  from  his  childhood 
by  eminent  literary  men,  educated  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  endowed  besides  with  a  very  good  car,  very 
good  memory,  fine  lastc  and  talent,  the  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Mesdelssohx  very  soon  made  his 
way  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  country. 
Uig  work.s  were  performed,  praised,  and  largely  paid 
for.  Being  himself  in  an  eminent  social  position,  he 
very  soon  attained  a  mmical  one  in  Leipzig,  as  con- 
dactor  of  the  celebrated  Gewandhans  Concerts,  and 
held  for  a  long  time  artistic  supremacy  in  Germany 
as  well  M  in  England.  When  he  died,  his  fame  was 
universal  and  his  funeral  a  stately  one,  attended  with 


all  that  pomp  which  is  called  forth  on  such  occasions. 
Now,  supposing  Mendelssohn  had  lived  at  the  time 
of  Mozart  and  ISeethoven,  in  the  same  miserable  cir- 
cumstances as  poor  Schubert,  and  the  latter  had  oc- 
cupied his  cradle  in  Berlin,  what  would  have  been 
the  present  fate  of  both  ■?  Would  we  have  Mendels- 
sohn, and  no  Schubert,  Festivals  ? 

We  thought  of  this,  wlien  we  heard,  at  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Bergniann's  Matine'e.  first  the  trio  of 
Schubert,  and  then  the  quintet  of  Mendelssohn  ■,  and 
having  said  this,  our  criticism  upon  both  men  and 
their  works  is  said.  Schubert  had  not  the  neat  min- 
iature details  of  Mendelssohn ;  he  is  often  careless, 
but  he  has  grand  ideas  ;  almost  every  measure  is 
fresh  and  original ;  and  as  to  modulations  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  stands  nearer 
to  Beethoven  than  any  body  else,  Schumann  perhaps 
excepted.  The  lives  and  fate  of  both  men  is  a  very 
curious  subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  treated  sufB- 
ciently. 


Pit  sir  Jl6ituad. 


Paris. 

Two  new  operas  have  been  exciting  some  interest. 
The  first,  by  Scribe  and  Auber,  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  the  last  week  in  February.  The 
correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  thus 
describes  it : 

Its  title  is  Manon  Lcscaid~~\t  might  just  as  well 
have  been  anything  else,  for  M.  Scribe  never  more 
abused  the  license  of  the  dramatist  than  when  he 
gave  the  title  of  the  Abbe  Provost's  immortal  story  to 
this  new  comedy-opera.  It  is  really  curious  to  see 
how  M.  Scribe  has  contrived  his  plot.  Manon  is  a 
young  country  seamstress,  rich  in  beauty  and  youth, 
who  has  come  up  to  Paris  to  get  work,  and  soon  forms 
a  friendship  with  another  grisette,  who  has  a  lover 
who  is  merely  discounting  his  future  happiness,  which 
will  be  duly  honored  by  the  law  and  religion  when  the 
'*  good  time"  comes.  Manon  discounts  the  love  of  the 
Chevalier  Desgrieux,  and  at  once  engages  him  (who 
has  little  fortune)  to  sell  his  last  jewel  for  600  livres 
that  they  may  enjoy  a  merry  dinner.  Manon's  youth 
and  beauty  have  tangled  the  eyes  of  a  colonel,  who 
posts  a  boor  (who  happens  to  be  a  cousin  of  Manon) 
to  keep  him  acquainted  with  Manon's  proceedings. 
While  Manon  and  Desgrieux  are  dining,  this  boor  goes 
to  a  neighboring  "  hell"  and  loses  all  his  money ;  he 
returns  and  borrows  all  Manon  has,  and  she  has 
Desgrieux's  purse,  so  that  when  "Rabelais  quarter  of 
an  hour"  comes,  neither  can  pay  for  the  dinner,  where- 
upon they  are  grossly  insulted  and  menaced  with  the 
gaol.  Jlanon  takes  a  guitar,  and  singing  on  the 
boulevard,  soon  gathers  a  good  deal  of  money;  after 
paying  her  debt  she  goes  after  Desgrieux,  and  finds 
that  he  has  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  the  colonel 
who  is  in  love  with  her.  His  misconduct  soon  places 
him  under  arrest,  and  she  goes  to  crave  the  colonel's 
pardon  for  him.  The  colonel  gives  his  consent  very 
willingly,  but  he  insists  on  one  condition — which  Ma- 
non cannot  accept.  She  next  hears  that  Desgrieux 
has  broken  from  his  prison  after  soundly  beating  his 
gaolers,  and  consequently  has  incurred  capital  punish- 
ment. She  again  appeals  to  the  colonel,  who  consents 
to  pardon  Desgrieux,  provided  Manon  promises  never 
to  see  the  latter  again,  and  sup  with  him,  the  colonel. 
She  consents,  and  the  colonel  is  called  out.  Desgrieux 
appears;  he  reproaches  Manon  for  her  infidelity;  she 
justifies  herself  by  avowing  unabated  love  and  engag- 
ing him  to  eat  the  colonel's  supper.  They  have 
scarcely  commenced  the  attack  on  the  supper  when 
the  colonel  reappears.  There  is  a  duel  between  him 
and  Desgrieux,  in  which  he  falls,  and  as  he  dies  he 
tears  up  the  engagement  of  Desgrieux,  which  releases 
the  latter  from  the  army.  But  Manon  is  instantly 
arrested  for  robbery  (she  is  innocent,  her  cousin  being 
the  culprit)  and  is  condemned  to  transportation.  We 
see  her  in  the  third  act  in  Louisiana.  Desgrieux 
immediately  rejoins  her;  he  spends  his  last  louis  to 
fee  the  gaoler  to  allow  them  to  meet ;  they  escape  from 
gaol  and  wander  from  bayou  to  bayou  until  they  fall 
exhausted  ;  as  she  is  dying,  messengers  come  to  an- 
nounce that  her  innocence  is  recognized,  and  that  she 
is  freed  from  prison. 

This  opera  was  interesting — apart  from  the  very 
great  attention  paid  to  every  production  from  MM. 
Scribe  and  Auber — as  being  the  piece  in  which  Mmc. 
M\itiE  C.viiML  appeared  there.  This  songstress  has 
long  been  the  idol  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  but  a  good 
many  persons  thought  she  would  not  be  very  success- 
ful at  the  Opera  Comique.  These  were  mistaken. 
She  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  and  brilliant  com- 
edy opera  songstress  in  Paris.  M.  Auber  was  never 
younger,  gayer,  clearer,  more  elegant  than  in  this 
piece. 

The  other  is  "The  Siege  of  Florence,"  by  the  great 
contrabassist,  Sig.  IJoTTESlNl,  in  whose  doings  our 
readers  will  of  course  be  interested.  The  Mimcal 
World  (London)  says  of  it : 

The  scene  of  L'Asscdio  di  Flrenzc  in  laid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16lh  century.     The  reader  of  Italian 


history  will  remember  the  siege  of  Florence,  which 
commenced  in  October,  lo29,  and  lasted  for  eleven 
months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the 
tortures  of  prolonged  famine.  It  is  related  that  more 
than  twenty  thousand  citizens  and  soldiers  perished  in 
that  time.  An  episode  in  the  histo.iy  of  the  siege  has 
furnished  the  story  of  the  opera.  The  youthful  Ludo- 
vico  Martelli,  on  the  side  of  the  Pi,epublic,  sent  a 
challenge  to  Giovanni  Bandini,  in  the  army  of  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V.  Bandini  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  combatants  met,  with  two  seconds,  in  presence  of 
the  Florentine  and  Imperial  armies,  and  fought,  the 
seconds  engaging  at  the  same  time.  The  second  of 
Martelli,  named  Dante  di  Castiglione,  slew  his  oppo- 
nent; but  Martelli  was  so  seriously  wounded  by  Ban- 
dini, that  he  was  forced  to  yield  himself  vanquished, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  records  of  the 
period  hinted  that  patriotism  alone  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  duel,  and  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case. 
It  was  this  hint  which  inspired  the  poet,  or  rather  the 
romancist.  The  lady  was  Maria  di  Pticci,  wife  of  Sig- 
ner Nicolo  Benintedi.  M.  Corghi,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  libretto,  merely  altered  the  original  book, 
which  was  written  at  New  York,  by  M.  Maretta, 
who  took  his  story  from  L'Assedto  di  Fire7ize,  a 
romance  by  F.  D.  Guerrazzi.  The  librettist  has  inter- 
polated the  character  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
who  figures  largely  in  the  poem. 

AVhile  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  special 
merits  of  the  music,  all  agree  in  proclaiming  Signer 
Bottesini  a  thoroughly  accomplished  musician,  and 
his  opera  a  very  able  work.  The  choruses  are  univer- 
sally praised  for  their  vigor  and  character;  and  the 
orchestration  for  its  richness  and  variety.  A  chorus 
of  women  in  the  first  act  has  been  particularly  noticed 
for  its  grace  and  elegance,  and  is  by  some  considered 
the  capital  morceau  of  the  opera.  A  cavathm  for 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  second  act  also  produced  a 
great  effect.  A  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Bandini 
and  Ludovico  meet  Maria  in  presence  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  sing  a  quartet,  is  said  to  recall  the  second 
finale  of  Lucia.  Signor  Bottesini,  however,  has  not 
availed  himself  of  Donizetti's  ideas,  but  has  treated 
the  situation  in  a  novel  manner,  and  with  dramatic 
power.  This  scene  was  greatly  applaiided.  The 
opening  chorus  of  this  act,  more  especially  the  n'^owr- 
7ieUe,  is  said  to  be  beautiful.  The  fourth  and  last  act 
' — as  is  too  often  the  case  in  modern  opera — is  described 
as  not  so  suggestive  in  situations,  nor  so  rich  in  mu- 
sical illustrations.  The  final  scene,  where  Ludovico 
enters  wounded  and  dies  on  the  stage,  again  reminds 
some  critics  of  the  last  scene  of  Lucia.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  musician  appears  once  more  to  have  displayed 
originality  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  and 
has  nothing  in  common  with  his  predecessor. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  new  opera  must  have 
been  flattering  to  the  composer.  The  execution  was 
entrusted  to  Mme.  Pexco  (Maria),  Signors  Mario 
(Ludovico  Martelli),  Graziani  (Bandini),  and  An- 
GELiNi  (Michael  Angelo).  Mme.  Pence  sang  delight- 
fully, and  Signors  Graziani  and  Angelini  acquitted 
themselves  in  their  parts  with  excellent  efiect.  As 
for  Mario — a  first  performance  being  nothing  more 
than  a  rehearsal — little  need  be  said.  Pie  was  not 
himself — he  never  is  entirely  himself  on  a  first  night. 
The  public  should  wait  until  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth.  Mario,  in  all  probability,  will  then  be  himself 
— that  is  something  beyond  comparison.  The  direc- 
tors have  spared  no  expense  in  the  scenic  decorations 
and  dresses.  The  "getting  up"  of  the  Assedio  di 
Firc7ize  indeed,  is  praised  by  all  the  authorities  as 
splendid  and  complete. 

M.  Amandi  has  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  as 
Robert  in  Robert  le  Diable.  His  voice  and  singing  are 
praised,  but  his  acting  criticized.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  has  at  last  taken 
place.  M.  Carvalho  has  been  nominated  in  lieu  of 
M.  Pellegrin.  A  new  opera,  in  one  act,  called  En 
venant  de  Pointoise,  has  been  produced  at  theBouffes- 
Parisiens,  and  introduced  Mile.  Claire  Couutoise. 
Both  piece  and  artist  were  successful. 

M.  Calzado,  determined  that  the  "  Italiens"  should 
wind  up  the  season  with  eclat,  engaged  Mme.  Grisi 
for  six  performances.  Mme.  Grisi  had  not  been 
heard  in  Paris  since  1818,  when  her  first  ]iart  was 
Semiramidc  (Alboni  making  her  dehd  on  the  Parisian 
stage  as  Arsace).  The  opera  on  Monday  week  was 
again  Semiramidc,  with  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  as  Arsace, 
and  Signor  Everardi  as  Assur.  Mme.  Grisi  carried 
away  all  the  enthusiasm,  and  was  recalled  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  was  as  Semi- 
ramidc that,  twenty-three  years  ago,  s)ie  made  her 
debid  before  a  Parisian  audience,  and  as  Semiramide 
that,  nine  years  ago,  she  appeared  on  the  opening 
niglit  of  the  unfortunate  Royal  Italian  Opera — April 
6,  1817.  It  is  not  surprising,  thercforo,  that  she 
.should  regard  it  with  something  approaching  to  super- 
stition as  a  lucky  part.  She  has  since  appeared  twice 
in  Norma. 

lionilou. 

The  destruction  of  the  C'ovcnt  Garden  Theatre  has 
made  the  chances  of  Italian  Opera  this  season  some- 
wliat  doubtful.  Mr.  Gyc  had  engaged  all  his  singers, 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  liis  going  either 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  or  to  Drury  Lane;  besides, 
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tlie  latter  is  too  small  for  such  expensive  opera  as  the 
London  fashionables  have  been  used  to  have.  There 
may  be  a  chance  for  Lumley.  Gye,  having  made  all 
his  engagements,  must  "  play  or  pay,"  or  both.  All 
he  wants  is  a  house.  There  may  now  be  a  chance  to 
see  how  far  Opera  is  a  genuine  passion  with  the  Eng- 
lish; let  it  now  show  its  recuperative  vitality,  if  it  be 
more  than  fashion... .  Jenny  and  Otto  Goldschmidt 
are  to  perform  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Philhar- 
monic concerts.  Erxst  is  to  accompanj'^  them  on  a 
provincial  tour  of  some  six  weeks...  .Mr.  G.  A.  jMac- 
FAiiiiF.x  has  composed  a  new  concert  overture,  enti- 
tled Hamlet Mr.  Ella  is  delivering  lectures  on 

Melody,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  to  crowded  au- 
diences at  the  London  Institution..  ..Sig.  Picco,  the 
famous  player  on  the  "Tibia  Pastorale,"  or  common 
whistle,  has  created  a  furore  at  the  Hanover  Square 
rooms.  He  played  Casta  Diva,  the  "  Carnival  of 
Venice,"  the  Andante  by  Ernst,  with  variations  of 
his  own,  &c.     He  was  accompanied  in  his  pieces  by 

the  band  of  the  Orchestral  Union Of  Mr.  Otto 

Goldschmidt's  new  Psalm,  performed  at  the  late 
"Nightingale  Fund  Concert,"  the  Musical  World 
says : 

It  not  only  shows  the  knowledge  but  the  feeling  of 
a  musician.  It  consists  of  an  introduction  for  the 
orchestra ;  a  soprano  air  of  plaintive  character — "From 
the  deep  I  cry."  a  chorus  upon  Luther's  coralc, 
"  Aus  tiefer  Noth  ;"  an  instrumental  interlude  ;  a 
chorus  (female  voices) — "See  all  the  lilies,"  which  is 
charmingly  melodious ;  a  very  eifective  duet  for  so- 
prano  and  tenor — "From  thee  are  grace  and  mercy 
sought;"  a  chorus  (male  voices) — "  Then  let  thy  soul 
await;"  a  graceful  arioso  for  soprano — "Though  all 
the  night;"  and  a  grand  chorus,  well  developed — 
"  Then  in  the  Lord  hope."  The  instrumentation  is 
good  throughout.  AVe  cannot,  however,  judge  of  such 
a  work  (and  it  is  a  work  of  pretension)  at  a  single 
hearing,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Herr  Gold- 
schmidt's  Psalm  does  not  merit  another.  It  was  gen- 
erally well  executed,  under  the  composer's  own  direc- 
tion, by  the  band  and  chorus.  The  soprano  part  was 
perfection;  no  wonder,  it  was  Mme.  Goldschmidt  who 
sang  it ;  and  Mr.  Swift  took  great  pains  in  his  duet 
with  the  accomplished  Swede.  The  end  was  followed 
by  great  applause. 

The  election  of  a  Cambridge  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  A.  Walmisley,  took 
place  on  the  4th  ult.  in  the  School  of  Arts.  William 
Sterndale  Bexnett  was  the  successful  candidate, 
having  received  173  votes.  Dr.  Elvey  had  24,  Mr.  C. 
G.  Horsley  21,  and  the  others  were  scattered  among 
nearly  forty  candidates.  This  professorship,  to  which 
no  salary  is  attached,  was  founded  in  1684.  The  late 
Professor  "VValmisley  was  elected  in  1836...  .The  Uni- 
versity and  town  of  Oxford  were  greatly  excited  by 
the  public  performance  of  an  exercise  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  music,  composed  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Monk,  pre- 
centor and  musical  professor  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Radley.  There  were  nearly  4,000  persons  present. 
The  work  consists  of  Gray's  poem  of  "  The  Bard,'* 
which  forms  the  subject  of  an  Ode  for  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  of  about  an  hour  in  length. 

Beulin',  Maech  16. — r>E\K  Dwigiit: — It  is 
from  no  want  of  will,  and  just  as  little  from  any  lack 
of  material,  that  week  after  week  has  gone  by,  and 
now  Spring  has  come,  and  yet  you  have  had  no  mu- 
sical reports  from  Berlin.  Other  causes  have  ope- 
rated to  break  otF  so  entirely  my  former  frequent 
correspondence;  and  whether  I  shall  now  make  out 
a  few  notes  upon  a  fortnight  spent  in  Dresden  and 
Leipzig  last  month — we  will  see  to-morrow.  I  like 
to  go  to  Dresden  and  Leipzig — at  the  one  place  I 
find  good  pictures,  pleasant  walks  and  occasionally 
a  good  opera,  and  at  the  latter  more  or  less  good 
fellows  digging  into  the  mysteries  of  harmony  and 
composition,  who  give  me  as  much  pianoforte  music 
as  I  can  well  carry  off,  and  take  me  to  tlie  Abend 
Uiiterhaltungs  of  the  Conservatorium,  or  introduce 
me  to  the  professors. 

I  like  to  go  to  Dresden  dearly,  and  deposite  my 
travelling  bag  in  chamber  No.  3,  of  Das  Kleine  Rauch- 
haus,  a  nice  comfortable  little  German  inn,  where  the 


guest-chamber,  the  dining-room,  the  sitting-room 
and  parlor  of  the  family  are  all  one  and  the  same 
apartment.  Everything  is  neat  as  wax  and  white- 
wash can  make  it.  The  great  broad  passage-way, 
which  leads  from  the  street  to  the  little  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  is  as  nicely  kept  as  the  front  en- 
try of  an  American  dwelling,  though  it  is  paved 
with  stone,  and  carriages  and  carts  pass  in  and  out. 
I  should  really  like  to  know  how  many  centuries 
that  two-story  building,  with  its  high  peaked  roof 
pierced  with  rows  of  little  windows  like  port-holes, 
has  stood  there,  looking  over  across  to  its  more  pre- 
tending but  less  respectable  neighbor.  No  shingle 
palace  that ! 

I  have  been  several  times  to  Dresden,  and  after 
the  train  reaches  tlie  Elbe  and  is  running  along  the 
low  plain  between  the  vine-covered  hills  and  the 
river,  I  begin  to  think  of  my  inn.  I  imagine  the 
madame  and  the  master  of  the  house  welcoming  me 
and  making  me  at  home,  and  wonder  whether  I  shall 
get  No.  3,  with  its  two  casement  windows  sunk  in 
the  thick  wall — and  have  other  wonderings  and  vain 
imaginations.  The  train  stops,  I  take  my  bag  and 
jump  into  the  first  droschky.  and  away  we  go  through 
the  gate,  by  the  Japanese  palace  with  its  library  and 
casts  of  antiques,  through  the  narrow  street  which 
leads  to  the  guard  house  and  bridge ;  over  the  long 
stone  bridge  from  which  I  get  such  exquisite  views 
up  and  down  the  river  and  of  the  city  beyond  ; 
across  the  square,  with  the  theatre,  picture  gallery 
and  Catholic  Church  on  the  right,  the  Bruhlsche 
Terrace  on  the  left;  through  the  arched  way  under 
the  palace, — up  the  street  along  the  market  place  to 
Seheffel  Gasse,  down  which  the  driver  turns  and 
soon  the  Ixlhier,  or  head  waiter  and  book-keeper  of 
Das  Kleine  Rauchhaus,  is  running  out  to  open  the 
droschky  door  and  welcome  me. 

1  follow  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  Madame, 
tliough  her  name  be  Sauermann  (^our-man)  wel- 
comes me  most  sweetly.  "  How  have  I  been  ?  Has 
it  gone  well  with  me  since  I  was  there  last  ?  Shall 
I  honor  them  with  a  good  long  stay  this  time'?"  and 
so  on.  And  Herr  Sauermann,  a  tail,  thin,  dark  look- 
ing man,  smiles  sweetly  and  kindly  and  shakes 
hands  heartily — and  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  six- 
teen, or  thereabouts,  smiles  a  welcome,  and  the  son 
looks  up  from  his  mathematical  book  that  he  is 
studying  in  the  corner,  and  greets  me — and  I  go 
marching  up  stairs  to  my  room  half  believing  that 
they  are  glad  to  see  me  and  not  the  guest.  Now  all 
tliese  things  make  one  feel  good — and  give  him  more 
contentment  in  the  little  Ranch-  (Smoke)  haus 
than  he  would  get  in  the  Astor  or  Tremont.  When 
dinner  is  all  away  and  the  room  cleared  up,  the 
mistress  of  the  cooking  department,  whom  I  take  to 
be  a  sister  of  madame,  comes  in  with  her  knitting, 
and  spying  me  on  the  sofa,  also  bids  me  welcome. 
And  so  would  the  pretty  chambermaid  have  done, 
but  alas !  she  is  away  and  an  ugly  middle-aged 
woman  is  in  her  place,  which  is  not  satisfactory. 

This  last  stay  at  "the  Little  Smokinghouse "  was 
just  three  days,  as  we  reckon  time  at  American 
hotels,  and  my  bill,  including  servant's  fees,  fire, 
lights  and  everything,  was  four  thalers,  16)^  new 
groschen — less  than  $3.50.     Satisfactory  I 

One  of  these  three  days  was  Sunday,  and  Dres- 
den has  two  churches  which  a  musically  disposed 
American  must  visit — the  old  one,  near  the  new 
picture  gallery,  where  Schneider  plays  the  organ 
and  where  Mr.  Mason  (see  his  musical  letters)  heard 
such  magnificent  congregational  singing,  and  the 
Catholic  Church — the  church  of  the  court.  Owmg 
to  some  mistake  in  the  hour,  I  lost  the  long  extem- 
poraneous voluntary  with  which  Schneider  is  said  to 
open  the  service  at  the  former  church,  and  wdiich  I 
have  heard  described  as  something  most  wonderful. 
You  know  Schneider  of  Dresden,  and  Hadpt  of 
Berlin,  are  now  the  two  great  organists.  The  first 
time  I  was  in  Dresden,  April  1851,  I  went  up  to 


the  wpper  gallery  of  this  old  church  and  heard  a 
choral  come  swelling  np  from  I  suppose  a  thousand 
voices  below.  It  was  one  with  which  the  people 
were  familiar,  and  the  eflfect  was  such  upon  mo  as 
Mr.  Mason  describes  it  to  have  been  upon  him  in 
the  same  place  some  months  later.  But  this  morn- 
ing (Feb.  17)  was  cold,  windy  and  raw,  and  the 
people  were  shivery — the  choral  was  one  which 
seemed  not  generally  known,  and  the  organ  went  on 
ahead  dragging  everybody  along  by  a  chain  of  half 
a  dozen  measures  of  notes  after  it.  Such  a  distress- 
ing confusion,  such  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
musical  feeling,  expression  or  effect  I  have  seldom 
heard;  such  intolerable  nasal,  snuffling,  wheezy,  im- 
pure, cracked,  brassy,  tinny,  wooden  voices  I  hardly 
ever  heard.  It  was  unbearable,  and  after  the  third 
stanza  I  left  the  church  to  its  fate.  I  for  one  do  not 
possess  enough  of  religious  principle  to  ever  make 
me  willing  to  take  up  such  a  cross  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath. 

John  Murray's  red-covered  hand-book,  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  says  "  the  music  in  this 
church  is  celebrated  all  over  Germany.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  .director  of  the  opera, 
who  merely  transfers  his  band  from  the  orchestra  to 
the  organ  loft,  *  *  *  no  stranger  should  miss 
hearing  it."  So  everybody  who  has  Murray  goes  to 
hear  the  mass,  and  comes  away  saying  "  splendid  ! 
magnificent!"  if  he  is  an  American,  and  "very 
nice  I  very  clever!"  if  he  is  from  John  Bull's 
island.  Now  I  have  been  there  repeatedly,  and  the 
impressions  of  1851  have  been  but  confirmed  by 
subsequent  hearings.  The  music  I  understand  to 
be  directed  by  Reissiger,  and  I  am  told  that  the  ope- 
ratic orchestra  supplies  the  instruments,  the  operatic 
chorus  the  basses  and  tenors,  but  the  sopranos  and 
altos  are  boys.  Now  unless  the  music  sung  be 
properly  adapted  to  boys'  voices,  and  the  want  of 
power  in  their  young  organs  be  supplied  by  numbers, 
and  if  they  are  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  be 
heard,  above  an  orchestra,  the  result  is  universally 
that  the  soprano  sounds  impure,  screechy  and  boyish. 
This  has  always  impressed  me  as  being  the  case  here 
in  Dresden.  The  Domchor  at  Berlin  always  sing 
alia  capella  (without  accompaniment.)  The  small 
Domchor  in  Breslau,  of  which  I  wrote  last  year, 
sing  to  a  gentle  organ  accompaniment  or  alia  capella. 
Here  at  Dresden  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  boys' 
voices  like  those  of  women,  in  fully  accompanied 
compositions  ;  and  this  seems  to  me  out  of  place, 
at  all  events  the  effect  of  the  voices  is  to  me  not  very 
good. 

But,  suppose  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken,  in  another 
point  upon  which  the  music  must  depend  almost 
entirely  for  its  effect,  I  mean  the  musical  composi- 
tion as  such,  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  that  is  that  the 
church  is  built  so  in  utter  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
acoustics,  that  there  is  hardly  a  point  to  be  found  in 
the  building  where  a  man  can  pick  out  even  with 
painful  attention  the  thread  of  a  composer's  idea. 
Suppose  the  choir  is  to  reply  to  the  priest  at  the  al- 
tar in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  You  hear  a  confused 
blast  from  trumpets,  and  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the 
'  gl '  of  the  word  (7?oria— followed  by  roaring  of  tones 
echoed  from  all  quarters,  made  up  of  inarticu- 
late 'orias' — and  then  by  an  explosion  of  the 
sibilants  in  the  word  excelsis.  You  sit  for  a  minute 
or  two,  in  uproar  and  confusion  worse  confounded, 
and  then  the  sound  dies  away  in  faint  echoes,  and 
the  gloria  is  ended.  It  is  utterly  abominable.  And 
it  is  the  fashion  to  praise  up  the  Dresden  court  mu- 
sic, and  so  every  traveller,  who  does  not  know  one 
tune  from  another,  tells  you  ;  "  Ah,  if  you  wish  to 
hear  church  music,  go  to  Dresden !"  I  appeal  to  all 
the  young  musicians  in  Boston  who  have  been  to 
Dresden,  if  this  statement  is  exaggerated.  If  they 
say  it  is,  I  can  only  reply  that  tastes  vary. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  was  in  Dresden 
this  time  in  quite  the  disposition  of  Smelfungus,  im- 
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mortalized  by  Sterne.  By  no  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  in  an  excellent  mood,  and  yet  I  was 
sadly  disappointed  in  the  Ney,  and  in  Tichatschek, 
at  the  opera.  Dnring  my  stay  there  was  one  per- 
formance, and  the  piece  was  METERDEEit's  "  North 
Star."  The  whole  thing  was  beautifully  put  upon 
the  stage,  the  orchestra,  chorus  and  ballet  fine,  and 
MiTTERwDRZEK,  the  first  bass,  with  Tichatschek, 
first  tenor,  I  thought,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the 
corresponding  singers  at  Berlin.  The  bass  is  fine, 
but  as  I  said,  the  tenor,  celebrated  as  he  is,  rather 
disappointed  me.  So  did  Frau  Buerde-Ney. — 
Though  rather  too  fleshy,  she  looks  very  well,  and 
her  fine  expressive  face  is  very  pleasing.  I  lil^e  her 
all  the  better  for  not  being  very  tall^it  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  our  Wagner  and  Koester.  The 
voice  is  a  delicious,  pure,  full  soprano,  but  now  get- 
ting a  little  worn.  I  noticed  here  and  there  false 
notes,  though  a  blemish  of  this  sort  occasionally,  in 
a  long  opera,  is  of  little  importance.  The  tenor 
struck  me  on  this  onee  hearing  as  being  of  the  pure 
Peeelli  sort,  but  stronger  than  that  voice,  which  I 
remember  with  such  delight  in  Stabat  Mater! 

Have  you  had  the  story  of  the  "  North  Star  "  in 
the  Journal  ?  I  suppose  so,  but  do  not  remember. 
The  first  act  is  in  Wiborg  in  Finland,  and  in  this^ 
Peter  of  Russia,  under  the  guise  of  a  carpenter,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  confectioner,  Danilowitz, 
and  a  girl  named  Catharine. 

Peter  and  the  girl  fall  in  love,  and  she  urges  him 
to  high  ambition,  not  knowing  who  he  is,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  A  fine  scene  in  this  act  is  one  in  which 
she  practices  upon  the  superstition  of  a  horde  of 
Tartars,  and  delivers  the  village  from  plunder.  The 
second  act  is  in  the  Russian  camp,  on  the  boundary 
of  Finland.  Catharine  appears  here  as  a  soldier, 
and  happens  to  be  placed  as  sentinel  by  a  tent  into 
which  Peter  and  Danilowitz  enter,  have  a  drunken 
bout,  and  make  love  to  a  couple  of  girls.  Catha- 
rine, for  a  time,  has  no  idea  that  her  Peter  is  there, 
but  the  voice  strikes  her,  and  peeping  into  the  tent, 
she  is  shocked  and  amazed  at  what  she  beholds.  The 
conduct  of  Peter  is  too  much  for  her,  she  neglects 
her  sentinel's  duty,  and  is  found  by  the  corporal  lis- 
tening to  what  is  going  on.  Of  course  the  corporal 
cannot  allow  that,  and  finally  gets  a  box  on  the  ear, 
for  which  she  incurs  the  penalties  of  disobedience 
and  insulting  behavior  to  her  superior. 

Peter  is  roused  from  his  drunkenness  and  made 
sober  by  news  of  insurrection  among  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  of  the  approach  of  enemies.  He  rushes 
out  among  his  troops,  and  promises  to  deliver  Peter 
into  their  hands  if  they  will  only  follow  him  and 
fight  for  the  defence  of  Russia.  He  reasons  with 
them,  but  they  utter  nothing  hut  threats  and  the  de- 
termination to  spill  Peter's  blood.  At  last  they  in- 
quire who  this  man  is. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  The  Czar ! — strike  !"  of  course — 
for  this  is  always  a  matter  of  course  in  these  Euro- 
pean opera; — the  divinity  that  "  doth  hedge  a  king," 
dazzles  all,  and  down  they  go,  kneel  to  him,  and 
now  will  give  their  lives  for  him.  (It  is  a  curious 
thing  to  trace  how  thej«re  divino  and  the  fine  por- 
celain manufacture  of  kings  and  the  nobility  is 
taught  here  on  the  stage.) 

The  third  act  in  in  Peter's  palace,  and  Catharine 
is  here  crazy.  Her  restoration  to  reason  is  brought 
about,  as  in  Wcigl's  "Swiss  Family."  by  surrounding 
her  with  recollections  of  former  days  ;  for  which  end 
a  great  picture  of  Wiborg  is  hung  up,  behind  which 
a  maltitude  of  the  people  of  that  village,  brouglit 
hither  for  the  purpose,  sing  the  chorus  in  the  first 
act,  and  Peter  plays  a  flute  solo  that  he  used  to  play 
to  her.  So  all  ends  happily.  Peter  gets  Catharine 
in  a  much  more  romantic  manner  than  history  says 
he  did,  and  the  confectioner  becomes  the  ancestor  of 
the  prc3€nt  MenchikofTs,  just  as  history  says  he  did. 

It  is  a  military  subject,  and  mnch  of  the  music  is 
military  and  capital  good. 


I  liked  the  opera  much.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  comic  in  it,  and  some  quite  touching  points. 
The  music  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  some  of  the  best  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
Meyerbeer's  skill  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental  com-, 
binations  are  to  be  heard  in  it. 

I  enjoyed  it  much.  I  wish  that  it  might  even  be 
given  in  our  country,  with  such  an  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  such  attention  to  scenic  effects.  If  all 
I  read  and  hear  about  the  new  Boston  Theatre  is 
true,  I  may  yet  have  that  pleasure.  What  is  to  hin- 
der the  translation  of  this  work  (by  some  one  capa- 
ble of  it)  and  its  production,  with  all  its  pleasant 
spoken  dialogue,  upon  our  stage  1  The  spoken  parts 
are  as  pleasant  to  me,  in  such  an  opera,  as  are  the 
prose  scenes  which  break  the  stately  march  of 
Shakspeare's  noble  verse. 

A.   W.    T. 
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Superlatives. 

To  judge  from  the  newspaper  musical  notices 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  which  fall  under  the 
eye  of  one  in  our  position,  there  is  no  country  on 
the  globe  which  at  the  present  moment  possesses 
so  many  transcendent  and  inimitable  artists  as 
our  own.  Whoever  is  not  great  in  one  city  has 
only  to  announce  himself  in  another  to  become 
greatest  of  the  great.  Thus  Ole  Bull  is  now  in 
the  South-west ;  a  Memphis  paper  tells  its  readers 
that: 

"  Like  a  standard  book  which  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  critic'ism,  and  takes  its  place  among  the 
sources  of  thouglit  and  culture,  this  great,  and,  at 
the  present  day,  unrivalled  artist  lias  elevated 
himself  ahove  the  reach  of  analogy  or  comparison, 
and  consequently  sets  the  critics  at  bay." 

Such  extravagance  of  eulogy  is  the  common 
staple  of  musical  criticism  in  the  amiable  and  in- 
dependent press  of  these  United  States  ;  nor  is  it 
limited  to  parts  remote  fiom  the  more  musical 
centres.  The  other  day  we  cited  a  specimen  of 
New  York  ravings  about  GoTxscnALic.  If  a 
man  have  real  titles  to  distinction,  as  he  has,  they 
are  sadly  compromised  by  such  superlatives.  So 
too,  not  long  since,  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Express,  a  parallel  of  two  superlatives,  Gott- 
SCHALK  and  William  Mason,  which  the  ilusi- 
cal  Review  copied  as  a  rare  specimen  of  sound,  dis- 
criminating criticism,  "  far  removed  from  ordinary 
puffs,"  and  which  ended  with  declaring :  "  Gott- 
schalk  is  the  jeweller.  Mason  the  Gothic  architect. 
It  is  a  companson  of  the  art  of  Cellini  to  that  of 
Angelo."  Rather  a  tall  comparison  that ! — to  say 
nothing  of  the  originality  of  the  connection  indi- 
cated between  Michael  Angelo  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture !  The  New  York  Musical  World  offsets 
this  with  a  biography  of  Gustav  Satter,  the 
certainly  very  highly  accomplished  pianist  now 
residing  here  in  Boston,  but  of  whom  it  is  either 
too  early  or  too  late  to  say :  "  He  is  the  very  model 
of  an  artist, — ever  inspired,  whilst  performing;  a 
true  friend  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and 
an  unrelentinr/  foe  to  all  humhuij ; "  —  that  he 
"  plays  everything,  from  Bach  down  to  Liszt  and 
himself,  with  the  same  perfection,  never  abandon- 
irifi  the  charm  of  nature  for  the  clownish  tricks  of 
modern  virtuosos,"  &c.  &c.  Now  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  it  has  been  just  the  yielding  to  these 
same  virtuoso  tricks,  which  has  disappointed  those 


who  at  first  found  so  much  to  admire  in  this  young 
artist's  talent.  What  becomes  of  "  the  honor " 
of  those  "wreaths  and  flowers"  at  the  Musical 
Convention  Concerts,  when  it  is  known  that  it 
■was  by  variations  upon  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  ■'  Hail 
Columbia,"  &c.,  that  they  were  won  !  What  shall 
we  say  to  that  "  Anvil  Chorus"  fantasia  which  we 
heard  him  play  the  other  night  ?  and  how  does 
the  "unrelenting  hostility  to  humbug "  comport 
with  the  announcement  to  play  at  a  lottery  "  Gift 
Concert  "  in  New  Hampshire  !  AVe  may  pardon 
these  mistakes  to  early  youth,  amid  the  bewilder- 
ing influences  of  such  a  world  of  trade  and  hum- 
bug ;  but  until  they  are  repented  of  and  put 
away,  let  us  not  talk  about  the  "  very  model  of 
an  artist,"  and  a  "  true  priest  of  Art."  The  tone 
of  the  whole  article  indeed  would  seem  to  convey 
the  impression  that  here  has  another  young  Mo- 
zart been  born  in  Germany,  to  be  neglected 
there,  and  first  appreciated  here.  Mr.  Satter 
may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his  friends 
who  write  him  up  in  that  style  ! 

We  have  purposely  selected  our  examples  from 
the  wholesale  eulogies  of  men  who  are  in  some 
sense  superior  artists.  Give  each  his  due.  But 
this  ready  way  of  placing  each  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  his  profession,  in  order  to  say  a  kind  thing,  is 
demoralizing  and  destructive  to  all  true  criticism^ 
as  it  is  insulting  to  the  taste  and  sober  judgment 
of  the  musical  world  proper.  Such  things  be- 
long to  the  mere  flaming  show-bill  order  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  as  in  the  modern  style  of  announcing 
new  books,  especially  novels,  the  advertisement  is 
more  ingenious  and  startling,  if  it  be  not  even 
longer  than  the  book  itself.  If  every  singer,  vio- 
linist or  pianist,  who  is  any  way  remarkable,  can- 
not be  pronounced  so  without  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  he  beats  all  the  world  ;  if  this  is 
done  too  even  in  journals  which  are  musical 
authorities,  who  can  wonder  that  all  classes  of 
pretenders,  down  to  musicians  of  no  science  and 
no  gift  at  all,  should  come  in  for  their  share  of 
such  cheap  spoils,  and  keep  the  newspapers  all 
ringing  with  their  praises,  as  the  prime  secret  of 


CONCERTS. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — "  Moses  in 
Egypt"  does  not  draw  the  overflowing  audiences 
it  has  done  in  past  years,  yet  it  was  a  large  com- 
pany who  hstened  in  the  Music  Hall  last  Sunday 
evening.  And  they  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  performance.  The  solo  singers 
all  did  their  best  and  the  whole  thing  went  off 
with  spirit.  The  impression  of  Mrs.  Harwood's 
fine,  clear,  equal,  noble  voice  grew  upon  us.  It 
was  refreshing  from  the  first,  and  in  the  latter 
more  pathetic  portions  of  her  role  (that  of  the 
Queen),  she  sang  with  such  expression  and  sus- 
tained power  as  gave  great  present  pleasure  and 
inspired  rare  hopes. —  The  piece  was  repeated,  to 
a  smaller  audience  we  understand,  on  Thursday 
(Fast)  evening. 

Afternoon  Concert.?.  On  AVednesday  the 
Music  Hall  was  crowded,  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Scotch"  Symphony,  as  it  is  called,  the  one  in 
A  minor  and  the  best,  was  played  remarkably 
well.  The  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance"  too,  by 
Weher,  for  so  difficult  a  piece  of  instrunicniallon, 
and  so  rapid  a  movement,  scarcely  admitting  of 
perfect  unity  and  cleanness  in  any  but  the  origi- 
nal form  for  the  piano,  was  made  quite  effective 
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and  seemed  very  generally  relished.  With  our 
orchestra  the  overture  to  Freyschiitz  never  fails. 
The  lighter  pieces  were  as  good  as  usual.  The 
Afternoon  Concerts  seem  now  in  the  full  tide  of 


CONTRIBDTIONS      TO       LlTKRATUItE  ;       DcSCriptivC, 

Critical,    Humorous,    Bioji-apliical   Philosoplucal, 
and  Poetical.     By  Samuel  Oilman,  D.  D. 

SiK-h  is  tlie  title  of  an  elegantly  printed  volume  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pages,  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  It  contains  some 
of  the  best  fruits  of  the  literary  leisure  of  a  highly 
cultivated,  genial,  Unitarian  clergyman,  who,  edu- 
cated in  and  loving  New  England,  has  for  many 
years  been  settled  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  Dr.  Oilman  is  the 
author  of  tlie  "  Memoir  of  a  New  England  Village 
Choir."  a  charming  little  book,  for  some  time  out  of 
print,  whirh  those  who  have  read  in  any  of  the  three 
ediiions  through  which  it  has  passed,  (it  was  com- 
posed in  1828,)  will  rejoice  to  meet  again  in  a  collec- 
tion of  other  good  things  from  the  same  source. 
Those  who  never  read  it,  have  yet  to  know  one  of 
the  most  true  and  charming  sketches  of  New 
England  village  life  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
that  have  been  produced.  So  far  as  it  is  the  history 
merely  of  the  troubles  and  dissensions  of  a  choir, 
the  picture  is  almost  as  true  of  this  day  as  of  that. 
Indeed,  these  little  worlds  of  rustic, .unskilled  singers 
of  mere  psalmody  reflect  in  little  nearly  all  the  strifes 
and  jealousies  and  changing  fortunes  of  great  ope-, 
ratic  troupes.  The  book  is  worth  possessing,  if  for 
this  alone.  But  besides  this  it  is  full  of  various 
interest.  The  graver  papers,  such  as  those  on 
Brown's  metaphysical  writings,  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  national  literatures,  &c.,  will  command  the 
attention  of  thinkers.  The  literary  criticisms  are  of 
value.  The  humorous  sketches  are  exquisite.  A 
genial,  humane.  Christian  spirit,  a  tone  of  true,  re- 
fined culture,  quick  perceptions  and  sympathies,  a 
rare  grace  and  sincerity  of  style  and  easy,  masterly 
command  of  language,  are  perceived  throughout. 
A  few  graceful  poems,  mostly  occasional,  complete 
the  volume,  among  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recognise 
"Fair  Harvard  !"  the  verses  sung  at  the  centennial 
celebration  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  But  it  is  in  the 
sketches  of  New  England  life  that  we  find  the  most 
peculiar  charm.  These  must  live  among  the  most 
genuine  and  national  products  of  our  literature. 
Better  even  than  the  "  Village  Choir"  is  the  '■  Rev. 
Stephen  Peabody  and  Lady,"  a  sketch  of  a  New 
Hampshire  pastor  living  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Take  as  a  specimen  this  about  "  Sir  Pea- 
body's"  musical  endowments  : 

His  musical  powers  and  habits  were  extraordinary, 
and  lie  almost  revelled  through  life  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sweet  sounds  of  bis  own  creating.  On  rainy  days, 
when  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  by  capacious  or  nar- 
^  row-minded  visitors,  he  would  take  out  his  gohlen- 
toned  violin  from  a  little  closet,  and  draw  from  its 
strings  the  richest  and  most  bewitching  notes,  a  sweet 
and  seiene  half-smile  all  the  time  playing  over  his 
lip  and  check  and  eye.  His  voice  was  of  vast  com- 
pass, and  exquisitely  flexible.  He  was  at  home  in 
every  part  in  music.  When  there  was  no  choir  in 
the  meeting-house,  he  led  the  singing  himself;  and 
when  there  was  one,  he  supplied  the  deficient  parts, 
rolling  out  a  mellow  and  deep-toned  bass,  or  war- 
bling with  his  treble  or  counter  over  the  whole  con- 
cert, hke  an  animated  mocking-bird.  He  san;;  on 
week-days  at  his  work,  and  sometimes  talked  aloud 
to  himsulf  most  agreeably.  He  would  sing  on  his 
rides  about  the  town,  or  when  travelling  in  his  chaise, 
alone  or  accompanied,  by  night  or  by  day ;  and  all 
the  solitudes  and  echoes  of  that  region  have  many  a 
time  rung  with  his  loud  and  melodious  voice.  He 
was  most  fond  of  sacred  music,  but  did  not  disdain 
a  scrap  now  and  then  of  secular.  He  would  sing 
you,  in  perfect  taste,  with  graceful  gesture  and  a 
happy  look,  either  sitting  or  standing,  various  ex- 
tracts from  the  delightful  old  anthems  of  Arne  or 
Purcell,  or  from  the  oratorios  of  Handel.  Coming 
home  from  public  worship,  if  a  favorite  tune  had 


just  been  sung  there,  he  would  repeat  it  over  and 
over  as  he  entered  the  house,  stopping  you  in  a  com- 
panionable way,  looking  you  smilingly  in  the  face, 
and  asking  if  it  was  not  heauliful.  lie  would,  except 
on  Sunday  mornings,  awaken  the  whole  household 
of  sleepers  at  sunrise,  or  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the 
fires,  by  singing  up  and  down  stairs,  "  The  bright, 
rosy  morning  peeps  over  the  hills,"  '-The  hounds 
are  all  out,"  or  some  other  hunting-song  equally 
stirring.  He  would  take  into  his  lap  a  little  round, 
favorite  dog,  and,  commanding  it  to  sing  with 
him,  he  would  begin  l»y  roaring  some  tune  aloud, 
the  dog  immediately  joining  in  with  a  louder  and 
responsive  roar.  The  only  inconvenience  from  this 
practice  was  that  the  dog  one  Sabbath  followed  his 
master  unperceivcd  to  the  meeting-house,  and  up  to 
the  platform  of  the  pulpit-stairs,  and  too  zealously 
practised  there  the  musical  lessons  which  he  had  been 
taught  at  home.  On  some  warm  summer  afternoon, 
when  all  the  windows  of  the  bouse  were  open,  and 
one  of  his  young  bo.arders,  far  up  in  the  garret  at  his 
studies,  might  liappen,  for  variety's  snke,  to  burst 
out  in  some  cherished  tune  or  strain,  such,  for 
instance,  as  old  St.  Anne's,  his  vcneralde  friend,  in 
the  lower  story,  awaking  from  his  transitory  nap, 
would  fall  in  wiih  his  mellifluous  bass,  and  so  would 
they  sing  for  a  long  time  together,  until,  looking  out 
of  their  respective  windows,  they  would  smile  upon 
each  other,  as  who  should  say,  "  Were  there  ever  two 
better  friends  than  we  V 


There  has  been  a  very  large  sale  of  tickets  to  the 
Orchestral  Concert  in  aid  of  the  Gennan  Benevolent 
Society,  to  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall  this  evening, 
and  the  programme  ("see  last  page)  is  really  a  rich 
one. . .  .The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  con- 
cluded their  season  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
by  a  musical  entertainment  before  an  invited  audience 
in  Mercantile  Hall.  Selections  from  "St.  Paul,'> 
and  other  good  things  were  sung.  ( Wh.at  a  pity  that 
this  Society  has  not  found  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
public  hear  "St.  Paul"  entire  this  season!)  The 
first  part  closed  with  the  presentation  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver  to  their 
retiring  president,  Gen.  B.  F.  Edmands.  . . .  At  the 
Boston  Theatre  Shakspeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  is  shortly  to  be  produced,  with  splendid 
scenery,  &c.,  and  with  Mendelssohn's  overture  and 
intermezzi ;  but  the  vocal  music,  it  is  said,  will  be  by 
Purcell,  Arne,  Bishop,  Mr.  Comer,  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  &c.  Why  mix  these  up  with  Men- 
delssohn "!  Why  not  his  music  throughout,  so  as  to 
make  one  artistic  whole  of  it? 

Our  excellent  friend  the  "  Diarist,"  in  other  words 
our  Berlin  correspondent,  "A.  W.  T."  is  probably 
by  this  time  on  his  way  home  from  Germany,  and 
we  shall  soon  have  leaves  "From  my  Diary"  at 
home.  His  visit  will  be  brief,  however;  its  chief 
object  being  the  benefit  of  a  sea-voyage  to  a  brain 
long  over-taxed  and  health  run  down.  Before  the 
summer  is  spent  he  will  return  again,  true  to  his  long 
and  faithfully  pursued  purpose  of  mastering  all  the 
materials  in  Germany  for  that  "Life  of  Beethoven" 
which  has  occupied  so  many  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  wliich  we  are  happy  to  hear  is  fast  approach- 
ing its  completion.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  work  of 
which  we  may  be  proud,  as  of  that  other  American 
monument  to  the  great  master,  the  statue  in  our 
Boston  Music  Hall.  By  the  way,  our  friend  brings 
with  him  some  hundred  or  two  complete  sets  of  the 
Piano  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  (thirty-two  Sonatas  in 
all.)  which  he  can  furnish  to  subscribers  here  at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  cheapest  editions  we  have 
hitherto  known.  It  is  said  to  be  a  neat  and  correct 
edition.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of 
any  who  may  desire  to  possess  a  set,  at  the  very  low 
price  of  s(.r  dollars.  In  more  ways  than  one  is  our 
friend  destined  to  be  a  promulgator  of  Beethoven 
upon  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  Musical  Review  takes  quite  good-naturedly 
our  remarks  about  its  "  Prize  Songs."    It  admits 


that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  our  suspicion  that 
that  the  best  song  will  not  win  the  prize,  and  even 
adds  :  "It  is  a  fact  that  decidedly  the  most  merito- 
rious song  of  the  eight  has  thus  far  the  least  votes  of 
all!",  but  intends,  .after  the  prizes  are  awarded,  to 
dispute  our  proposition  that  Art  is  not  benefited  by 
the  enterprise.  Well,  let  us  have  all  that  can  bo 
said  for  it — and  for  the  eight  songs  also. 

Mr.  Henky  Ahnek,  with  an  orchestra  which  he 
has  organized  into  a  permanent  society,  is  giving 
concerts  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  Providence, 
R.  I. . . .  At  the  last  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  main  attrac- 
tion was  the  appearance  of  the  new  American  Opera 
Troupe,  in  which  Miss  Henbiette  Behrend  is 
the  prima  donna;  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  the 
tenor ;  and  Mr.  Borrani,  (late  of  the  Pyne  troupe,) 
the  baritone.     They  met  with  much  favor. 

The  Italian  Opera  at  New  York  closed  on  Monday 
evening  with  an  extra  performance  of  Don  Giovanni; 
Mme.  Lagrange  was  Donna  Anna,  Miss  Hensler, 
Elvira,  and  Mme.  Bertdcca-Maeetzek,  Zerlina. 
It  docs  not  appear  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  whether  the  singers  are  to  scatter  or 
re-organize.  There  is  some  talk  of  Mme.  Lagrange 
turning  impresario;  also  of  her  going  back  to  Europe; 
also  of  a  tour  to  be  made  by  the  troupe  to  the  Lake 
cities.  It  is  only  certain  that,  as  hitherto  managed, 
opera  at  the  Academy  is  a  losing  business.  In  their 
short  flight  to  Philadelphia  and  Boston  alone  money 
was  made.  Why  should  not  the  whole  troupe  come 
here  and  give  us  our  usual  Spring  season?  But  if 
they  do,  why  can  they  not  give  us  something  new  ? 
Say  the  No2ze  di  Figaro,  or  at  least  "  William  Tell," 
of  which  the  novelty  has  not  yet  been  worn  oflT  for  us  ? 

The  Lyons  papers  tell  a  very  good  story.  The 
bedchambers  of  two  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  belong 
to  different  social  circles,  are  adjacent,  and,  as  is 
usual  nowadays,  thin  partitions  divided  them.  One 
spends  all  his  nights  at  his  club-house  never  return- 
ing home  before  half-past  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
His  neighbor  rises  at  6  and  sits  down  at  once  to  his 
piano,  which  he  does  not  quit  until  dinner.  The  for- 
mer complained  to  the  commissary  of  police,  who 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  keep  better  hours. 
As  he  had  a  lease  for  six  years  he  could  not  change 
his  apartment.  He  thought  of  sending  a  challenge 
to  his  neighbor;  his  neighbor  was  paralyzed  in  the 
lower  limbs.  He  had  his  walls  lined  with  thick  hair, 
matrasses,  still  the  "  sharps"  penetrated  into  his  room 
He  made  his  servant  play  the  French  horn — his 
neighbor  had  him  fined  by  the  police:  the  French 
horn  cannot  be  pl.aycd  except  during  the  j'ours(;ras. 
He  made  his  servant  take  a  hammer  and  rap  against 
the  wall — his  neighlior  waited  until  he  was  tired,  and 
then  began  to  play.  He  then  bought  a  large  hand 
organ  which  was  sadly  out  of  tune,  and  ordered  a 
turn-spit  which  would  turn  eight  days  without  being 
wound  up,  and  which  he  had  fitted  to  the  organ. 
The  turn-spit  was  put  in  motion,  after  it  and  tlie  or- 
gan had  been  placed  next  ihe  chamber  wall.  The 
piano-player  bore  the  organ  for  nineteen  hours;  at 
the  cud  of  the  time  he  sent  a  letter  of  truce ;  he  was 
told  the  club-haunter  had  gone  out  of  town  and 
wouldn't  be  hack  for  a  week.  The  pianist  sold  his 
lease. . .  .the  organ  is  still  going  ! 

OF   THE 

FOURTH  AFTERIN'OOM  CONCERT, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 
Wednesday,  April  16th,  1856. 

Symphony  No.  6 ^ Haydn. 

Overture;  'Midsximmer  Night's  Dream, 'Mendelssohn. 

"Waltz:  *  Magic  Sounds,' "Wittman. 

Alia  from  *  Ernani,' Verdi. 

Horn  obligate  by  M.  Trojsi. 

Allegretto  from  Eighth  Symphony, Beethoven. 

Overture:  *  Semiramide,' Rossini. 

Concert  to  commence  at  3>^  o'clock- — Package  of  six  tickets, 
to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ®1.    Single  tickets  25  ciiDts. 
The  Fifth  Concert  will  be  given  Wednesday,  April  23d. 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

IN    AID    OF    THE    GERMAN    BENEVOLENT     SOCIETY, 
TAKES  PLACE  AT  THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 
This  (Saturday}  Evening,  April  12. 

A  Full  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Zerkahn, — the 
German  Singinp;  Club,  "  Orpheds,"  led  by  Mr.  Kkeissmann,— 
Mr.  Satier,  Pianist,  and  Mr.  Wjl.  ScHDLTZE,  Violinist,  have 
kindly  volunteered  their  services. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART    I. 

I_Overture  to  the  "  Freischiitz," CM.  Ton  IVeber. 

2 — Chorus :  "  The  Young  Musicians," Kiicken. 

By  the  German  Singing  Club. 

3— Fantasia  on  themes  from  "  Lohengrin"  and  "  Tannhanaer" 

Mr.  Gustav  Satter. 

4— Chorus:  "  The  Bard," Silcher. 

German  Singing  Club. 
5— Andante  of  the  Fifth  Symphony, Beethoven. 

PART  n. 

1— Overture  to  the  "  Magic  Flute," Mozart. 

2— Choius  :  "  Mine," Hartel. 

German  Singing  Club. 

3 — Solo  for  Violin  :  "  Sounds  from  Home," Styrian  Airs. 

Mr.  Wm.  Schultze. 

i — "  Chorus  of  Scotch  Bards," Reiter. 

German  Singing  Club. 
5— Overture  to  "  Tannhiuser," R.  Wagner. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  and  of 
the  Committee  :—C.  H.  F.  Moring  39  Commercial  Wharf ;  B. 
Koclker,  39  Court  Street;  F.  A.  Hirsch,  13  Doane  Street. 

Doors  open  at  6)3  ;  to  commence  at  7>3  o'clock. 

G.  andr:^  &  co/s 

jScpot   of    ^Dzti^n    anil    ^amtstit   ^usU, 

19  S.  NIMH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNDT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

Ri^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
OIPORTEK§  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BKOABWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

KEW    YORK. 

ATTERNOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIX  "WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commencing 
March  26th.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  The 
Orchestra  will  be  the  same  which  has  given  so  much  satisfac- 
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Sournal  of  jHusit, 

CHAPTER    IV. 
A    STROLL. 

She  had  risen  to  go,  and  drew  her  large  shawl 
over  her  shoulders.  She  was  badly  dressed, 
shockingly  dressed,  like  a  poor  tired-out  aotress, 
■who  hurries  to  throw  off  her  stage  costume,  and 
joyfully  envelopes  herself  in  a  large  and  -warm 
dressing  gown  to  go  home  on  foot.  She  had  a 
rusty  black  veil  on  her  head,  large  shoes  on  her 
feet,  for  the  weather  was  rainy.  She  hid  her 
pretty  hands  (how  minutely  I  recall  that  detail !) 
in  coarse  and  ugly  knit  gloves.  She  was  very 
pale,  perhaps  a  little  sallow,  as  I  had  observed 
she  became  when  she  removed  the  ashes  which 
covered  the  glow  of  her  soul.  Probably  she 
would  have  seemed  homely  rather  than  beautiful 
at  that  moment  to  any  other  person. 

Well,  I  found  her,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  looketl 
upon,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  really  was  so. 
That  mixture  of  despair  and  firmness,  of  disgust 
and  courage,  that  utter  sacrifice  in  so  energetic  a 
nature,  and  consequently  so  capable  of  tasting 
life  with  fulness,  that  deep  flame,  that  saddened 
memory,  veiled  by  a  smUe  of  naive  sweetness, 
made  her  shine  in  my  eyes  with  strange  radiance. 
She  stood  before  me  like  the  soft  light  of  a  little 
lamp  just  lit  in  a  vast  church.  First  it  is  only  a 
spark  in  the  darkness,  and  then,  as  the  flame 
grows,  it  becomes  clearer  and  the  eye  grows  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  the  objects  about  it  are  grad- 
ually illumined.     Every  detail  is  distinct,  while 


the  general  effect  loses  none  of  its  clearness,  none 
of  its  sad  severity.  At  first  one  cannot  walk  in 
the  twilight  without  stumbling,  but  afterwards 
one  may  read  by  the  cathedral  lamp,  and  the 
images  in  the  church  become  slightly  colored  and 
wave  before  you  like  living  beings.  The  picture 
grows  upon  you  every  second,  like  a  strange 
sense,  perfected,  satisfied  and  idealized  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  light  which  is  pure,  stead- 
fast and  serene. 

This  metaphor,  so  long  to  relate,  flashed  through 
my  thoughts  in  an  instant.  Painter  as  I  am,  I 
saw  the  symbol  with  my  imagination)  as  I  beheld 
the  woman  with  the  eyes  of  sense.  I  rushed 
towards  her,  threw  my  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
cried  out  like  a  madman  : 

"  Fiat  lux  !  let  us  love  each  other,  and  there 
will  be  light !  " 

But  either  she  understood  me  not  or  did  not 
hear  my  vain  words,  for  she  was  listening  to  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  next  box. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! "  said  she,  "  my  father  is 
quarrelli.t.  with  Celio.  Let  us  go  and  interrupt 
them.  My  father  has  just  left  the  cafe,  and  is 
very  much  excited,  and  Celio  is  ill-disposed  to 
listen  to  a  discourse  upon  the  emptiness  of  glory. 
Come,  my  friend," 

She  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  ran  to  Cello's 
box,  A  long  time  passed  before  I  had  another 
chance  to  confess  my  love  to  her. 

The  old  Boccaferri  was  half  undressed  and 
half  drunk,  as  he  always  was  when  he  was  not 
entirely  so.  Celio,  washing  his  face  with  pate  de 
concombre,  was  stamping  furiously, 

"  Yes,"  said  Boccaferri,  "  I  will  repeat  it,  even 
if  you  strangle  me.  It  is  your  own  fault ;  you 
were  had,  shockingly  iad.  1  knew  you  were  bad 
enough,  but  1  really  did  not  think  you  could  be 
quite  as  lad  as  you  were  to-night," 

"  Don't  I  know  that  I  was  iad,  had  drunkard 
that  you  are  ?  "  cried  Celio,  rolling  up  his  napkin 
to  throw  at  the  old  man ;  but  seeing  Cecilia,  he 
stopped  this  di-amatic  gesture,  and  the  napkin 
fell  at  our  feet,  "  Cecilia,"  began  he,  "  deliver 
me  from  j'our  plague  of  a  father.  The  old  fool 
is  giving  me  a  last  kick,  and  if  he  does  not  stop, 
I  shall  throw  him  out  of  the  window," 

Cello's  violence  partook  so  strongly  of  the  low 
actor  that  I  was  shocked ;  but  the  peaceable 
Cecilia  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  astonished. 
Like  a  salamander,  accustomed  to  walk  through 
the  flames,  like  a  sailor  familiar  with  tempests, 
she  gUded  between  the  combatants,  took  their 
hands,  and  forced  them  to  join  them,  saying  : 

"  And  yet  you  love  each  other  so  much  !  If 
my  father  is  beside  himself  to-night,  it  is  grief 
which  makes  him  so.  If  Celio  is  unkind,  it  is 
because  he  has  been  unfortunate,  but  he  knows 


well  enough  that  it  is  his  own  misfortune  which 
makes  a  fool  of  his  old  friend," 

Boccaferri  threw  himself  upon  Cello's  neck,  and, 
pressing  him  in  his  arms :  "  Heaven  knows," 
cried  he,  "  that  I  love  you  almost  as  much  as  I  do 
my  own  daughter ;  "  and  he  began  to  weep.  His 
tears  came  both  from  his  heart  and  from  the 
bottle.  Celio  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  embrac- 
ing him, 

"  It  is  only  because,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  I  wanted  to  place  you,  your  mother,  your  sis- 
ters, and  your  little  brother,  in  the  highest  heaven, 
with  a  glory,  a  crown  of  lightning  round  your 
brows,  like  the  old  gods ;  and  now  you  have  made 
s,  fiasco  orribile  for  not  consulting  me," 

He  talked  nonsense  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  his  ideas  grew  clearer  as  he  spoke.  He 
said  excellent  things  upon  the  love  of  art,  upon  the 
personality,  misunderstood,  which  injures  that  of 
talent.  He  called  that  the  personality  of  the  per- 
son. He  expressed  himself  at  first  in  rude,  ob- 
scure and  strange  terms,  but  as  he  talked  his 
drunkenness  passed  off,  and  he  became  wonder- 
fully clear,  and  even  found  agreeable  expressions 
which  made  the  stubborn  Celio  accept  his  criti- 
cisms. He  really  said  about  the  sume  things 
which  I  had  said  to  the  duchess ;  I  mean  that  he 
conveyed  the  same  ideas,  but  differently  and 
much  better  expressed.  I  saw  that  he  thought 
like  me,  or  rather  that  I  thought  hke  him,  and 
that  he  summed  up  my  own  thoughts  before  me. 
I  had  never  before  paid  any  attention  to  the  old 
man's  words,  his  negligence  had  so  disgusted  me  ; 
but  I  saw  that  night  that  he  had  intelligence, 
subtlety,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  art,  and  at  times  he  used  words  which  a  man 
of  genius  would  not  have  disclaimed. 

Celio  listened  sulkily,  defending  himself  badly, 
and  showing,  with  the  generous  naivete  so  pecu- 
liar to  him,  that  he  was  convinced  in  spite  of 
himself. 

The  hour  was  passing  away ;  they  were  put- 
ting out  the  lights  in  the  passages,  and  were  about 
fastening  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  Boccaferri 
was  at  home  everywhere.  With  that  admirable 
indifference  which  is  a  grace  d'  etat  for  the  dissi- 
pated, he  would  have  slept  on  the  boards  or 
talked  until  daylight  without  thinking  of  the 
fatigue  of  others  any  more  than  his  own.  Cecilia 
took  his  arm  to  lead  him  away,  said  good-night  to 
us  in  the  street,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Celio, 
who,  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  asked  to  walk 
home  with  me. 

"  When  I  think,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  was 
invited  to  sup  at  ten  dMerent  houses  to-night, 
and  now  none  of  my  acquaintances  seek  me 
to  console  me  !  No  one  is  troubled  about 
me,  no  one  regrets  my  absence,  and  I  have  not 
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had  one  friend  who  has  fairl}'  sought  me,  for  I 
was  in  Cecilia's  box,  and  not  finding  me  in  my 
own,  they  did  not  care  to  inquire  if  I  was  not  on 
the  other  side  of  the  partition.  Across  that 
accursed  partition  I  heard  words  which  should 
make  me  reflect  :  '  What  !  already  gone  ?  he 
must  be  in  despair  ! '  '  Poor  fellow !  upon  my 
my  word,  I  am  going  off.  I  will  leave  my  card 
for  him.  I  am  rather  glad  I  did  not  find  him,' 
&c.  So  did  my  sweet  and  faithful  friends  talk 
together,  and  I  kept  quiet,  delighted  to  hear  them 
go  awaj'.  And  your  duchess,  who  was  going  to 
send  her  companion  for  me  in  her  carriage — I 
did  not  even  have  the  chance  to  refuse  her  tea. 
Tou  like  that  duchess,  hey  ?  You  are  wrong  ; 
she  is  a  shameless  woman.  Only  wait  for  s,  fiasco 
in  your  art,  and  you  will  tell  another  story. 
From  the  first  I  saw  she  measured  every  one  by 
her  standard,  and  that  to  be  in  her  favor  one  must 
carry  his  certificate  of  great  man  in  his  hand." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  I,  "  whether  it  is 
spite  or  habit  which  makes  you  cynical,  Celio, 
but  3'ou  are  so,  and  it  is  a  fault  in  you.  Where 
is  the  use  of  such  bitter  language  ?  I  could  not 
even  call  a  woman  shameless  of  whom  I  had  a 
right  to  complain.  Now,  as  I  have  not  that  right, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  the  duchess, 
I  beg  you  to  speak  coldly  and  politeh'  of  her  in 
my  presence  ;  you  will  do  me  a  favor,  and  I 
shall  think  better  of  you." 

"Listen,  Salentini,"  answered  Celio  quickly; 
"you  are  prudent  and  j'ou  manoeuvre  through 
the  world  like  many  others.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  right ;  at  least  it  is  not  my  way.  One  must 
be  frank  to  be  strong,  and  I  wish  to  be  that  at 
any  price.  If  you  are  not  a  lover  of  the  duchess, 
it  is  only  because  you  do  not  wish  it,  for,  for  my 
part,  I  know  I  might  have  been,  had  I  desired  it. 
I  know  how  she  spoke  of  you  at  the  first  flatter- 
ing word  which  I  addressed  to  her,  (and  I  assure 
you  I  only  did  it  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  for  my 
own  amusement.)  I  was  looking  at  a  pretty 
sketch  which  you  had  made  of  her,  and  which 
she  had  hung,  richly  framed,  in  her  boudoir.  I 
thought  the  portrait  flattered,  and  told  her  so, 
plainly,  without  her  contradicting  it,  intimating 
that  such  a  noble  interpretation  of  her  beauty 
could  only  have  been  rendered  by  love. 

" '  Speak  lower,'  said  she,  with  a  mysterious 
air.  '  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  managing 
that  man.'  Just  then  the  bell  rang.  '  Ah,  good 
heavens  ! '  said  she,  '  perhaps  that  is  he  forcing 
my  door.  Let  us  leave  this  room ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  enemy  for  you  at  your  debut.' 

" '  Yes,  yes,'  answered  I,  ironically,  '  you  are 
so  kind  to  me  that  you  would  make  him  happy  to 
save  me  from  his  hatred.' 

"  .She  thought  it  a  declaration,  and,  stopping  on 
the  threshold  of  her  boudoir,  she  said : 

"  '  'What  are  you  saying  ?  If  you  fear  nothing 
for  yourself,  I  only  dread  the  ennui  he  will  give 
me.  But  let  him  come,  let  him  be  angry — here 
will  we  stay.' 

"  Was  not  that  charming.  Monsieur  Salentini  ? 
I  awaited  my  success  or  ray  failure.  If  you  will 
come  with  me,  we  will  laugh  at  her.  Come,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  Celio ;  I  do  not  wish  to  persist  with 
women  ;  above  all,  cofjueftes  do  not  deserve  the 
trouble.  The  bitterness  of  spite  flatters  instead 
of  mortifies  them.  My  vengeance,  if  venfcance 
I  seek,  shall  be  henceforth  the  greatest  indiffer- 
ence of  mind  and  manner  towards  her." 


"  Well,  you  are  better  than  I.  To  be  sure, 
you  have  not  been  hissed  to-night,  which  is  a  very 
hurtful  thing  I  assure  you,  and  jars  one's  nerves 
horribly ;  but  you  seem  to  bring  me  calm.  Do 
not  be  hurt  by  the  word  ;  a  spirit  which  calms  is 
often  one  which  rules,  and  perhaps  calm  is  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  of  nature." 

"  It  is  the  producing  force,"  said  I.  "  Agita- 
tion is  the  storm  which  disturbs  and  overthrows. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  he  ;  "  there  is  a  time  for 
all — everything  has  its  uses.  Perhaps  the  union 
of  two  such  opposite  natures  as  yours  and  mine 
may  make  a  complete  force.  I  wish  to  become 
your  friend.  I  feel  the  need  of  you,  for  you 
know  that  I  am  selfish,  and  shall  undertake  noth- 
ing without  asking  how  I  shall  be  afiected  by  it ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  that  I 
seek  profit.  In  material  things  I  am  almost  as 
careless  as  old  Boccaferri,  who  would  be  one  of 
the  first  of  men  if  man  was  not  the  last  of  the 
races.  He  was  right  to-night,  and  I  was  wrong 
not  to  bear  his  insolence  just  now.  He  told  the 
the  truth.  I  failed  because  I  was  below  myself. 
Upon  that  I  agreed  with  him  ;  I  did  not  do  my 
best,  and  lacked  inspiration,  because  I  have  gone 
all  wrong  until  now.  A  healthy,  well  balanced 
talent  can  always  find  inspiration.  Mine  is  un- 
healthy, and  I  must  cure  it.  So  I  shall  follow 
his  advice  and  not  listen  to  yours,  which  was 
prompted  by  politeness.  I  shall  not  make  a 
second  trial  without  invigorating  myself.  I  ought 
to  be  beyond  these  sudden  failures,  and  hence  I 
must  consider  differently  the  philosophy  of  my 
art.  I  must  return  to  my  mother's  lessons,  which 
I  have  neglected  to  follow,  but  which  are  written 
in  sacred  characters  upon  my  memory.  To-night 
old  Boccaferri  talked  like  her,  and  the  peaceable 
Cecilia,  that  cold  artist,  who  neither  praises  nor 
blames  what  surrounds  her,  yes,  my  old  Cecilia, 
slipped  in,  like  the  point  d'orgue  in  her  father's  the- 
orie3,two  or  three  words  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  me,  although  I  pretended  not  to  hear." 
"  Why  do  you  call  her  old  Cecilia,  my  dear  Ce- 
lio ?  She  is  only  a  few  years  older  than  you  and  I." 
"  O,  that  is  only  a  way  I  have,  a  habit  of  my 
childhood,  a  term  of  fondness,  if  you  will.  I  call 
her  '  man  vieux  fer'  It  is  a  nickname  taken  from 
her  surname,  and  it  does  not  offend  her.  She 
has  always  been  old  beyond  her  years,  sad, 
thoughtful  and  considerate.  When  I  was  a  child 
I  used  to  play  with  her  sometimes  in  the  corridors 
of  old  palaces  ;  she  always  gave  up  to  me,  which 
made  nie  think  her  as  old  as  my  nurse,  although 
she  was  then  a  pretty  gii-1.  We  have  only  be- 
come intimate  since  my  mother's  death,  or  rather 
since  she  entered  the  theatre,  and  after  I  had  left 
the  nest  where  I  was  sheltered  with  so  much  love. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  the  world  in  two 
years.  I  was  backward  in  experience,  and  eager 
to  gain  it;  I  quickly  found  it.  The  eager  desire 
which  I  had  of  trying  life  alone  first  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  my  great  grief;  for  I  had  a  mother 
whose  like  no  other  man  has  seen.  She  bore  me 
in  her  heart,  her  thought,  and  in  her  arms  even, 
without  remembering  my  age  ;  neither  did  I  re- 
member it,  I  was  so  happy  thus ;  but  when  she 
sought  the  skies,  I  longed  to  wander,  to  build  and 
possess  on  the  earth.  I  am  already  weary  and 
my  hands  are  empty.  Now  I  really  feel  that  I 
have  no  mother;  now  I  weep  and  mourn  for  her 
in  the  loneliness  of  my  heart,  and  still  in  this  fright- 
ful solitude,  heart-rending  to  one  so  used  to  the 
exclusive,  passionate  love  of  a  mother,  there  is  one 


who  still  does  me  good,  and  near  whom  I  breathe 
freely — Ceciha  Boccaferri.  Listen,  Salentini — I 
will  tell  you  something  which  may  astonish  you, 
but  weigh  it  well  and  you  will  comprehend  it. 
I  do  not  like  women,  nay,  I  detest  them,  and  I 
am  very  ugly  with  them.  I  shall  only  except 
one,  Cecilia,  for  she  alone  resembles  my  mother 
somewhat — resembles  her  whose  perfection  makes 
others  hateful  to  me.     Do  you  understand  that?" 

"  Perfectly,  Celio.  Your  mother  lived  only 
for  you,  and  you  became  used  to  the  society  of  a 
woman  who  loved  you  more  than  herself.  Ah  ! 
you  do  not  know,  Celio,  to  whom  you  speak  and 
what  different  tortures  that  name  of  mother 
awakens  in  my  heart.  The  more  my  childhood 
has  differed  from  yours,  the  better  can  I  under- 
stand you,  O  spoiled  child,  insolent  and  hand- 
some as  good  fortune !  As  long  as  your  boyish 
inexperience  lasted,  you  believed  that  woman 
was  an  ideal  of  devotion,  and  that  the  love  of 
woman  was  man's  highest  good  ;  in  short,  j'ou 
thought  that  woman  was  made  to  serve  us,  to  adore 
us,  to  protect  us,  and  guard  us  from  danger,  evil, 
trouble,  and  even  ennui,  did  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  so,"  cried  Celio,  stopping  and 
turning  his  eyes  upward.  "  The  love  of  a  wo- 
man, in  my  idea,  was  the  bright  and  trembling 
light  of  a  star,  which  never  pales  nor  fades.  My 
mother  loved  me  as  a  star  pours  out  the  fertilizing 
light.  Near  her,  I  was  a  living  plant,  a  flower 
as  pure  as  the  dew  with  which  she  nourished  me. 
I  had  not  a  single  evil  thought,  not  a  doubt,  not  a 
desire.  I  did  not  care  to  live  a  separate  life, 
when  life  might  have  wearied  me ;  and  yet  she 
suffered ;  she  died,  worn  out  by  a  secret  grief, 
and  I,  wretch  that  I  was,  did  not  perceive  it.  If 
I  questioned  her,  she  reassured  me  by  her  ans- 
wers— I  believed  in  her  smiles.  One  morning  I 
held  her  lifeless  in  my  arms.  I  bore  her  home, 
thinking  she  had  fainted.  She  was  dead,  dead  I 
and  I  was  clasping  her  corpse." 

Celio  sat  down  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge 
which  we  were  just  then  crossing.  A  cry  of  des- 
pair and  terror  came  from  him,  as  if  a  ghost  had 
passed  before  his  eyes.  I  saw  well  that  the  poor 
child  did  not  know  how  to  bear  trouble.  I 
feared  lest  this  awakened  remembrance,  embit- 
tered by  his  recent  misfortune,  might  be  too 
violent  for  him,  and  I  took  his  arm  and  led  him 
gently  away. 

"  You  can  understand,"  said  he,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  his  ideas  as  we  walked  on,  "  how  and 
why  I  am  egotistical.  I  cannot  be  otherwise; 
and  you  can  see  too  how  I  became  full  of  hatred 
and  anger  as  soon  as  I  sought  love  and  friend- 
ship among  my  fellows.  I  was  jarred  and  wound- 
ed by  selfishness  like  my  own.  The  women 
whom  I  have  met  (and  I  begin  to  think  all  are 
alike)  only  love  themselves,  or  if  they  like  us  a 
little,  it  is  for  their  own  sake,  because  we  satisfy 
their  vanity  or  their  passion.  When  we  are  of 
no  use  to  them,  they  trample  upon  us  and  cast  us 
aside  ;  and  do  you  want  mc  to  respect  those  am- 
bitious, sensual  creatures,  who  tell  me  that  I  am 
handsome  and  may  have  a  glorious  future  ?  Oh, 
my  mother  would  have  loved  me  had  I  been  a 
hunchback  and  an  idiot ;  but  the  others !  Just 
trust  in  them  once,  Salentini,  and  you  will  see." 

"  My  dear  Celio,  you  are  right  in  general ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  possible  exceptions,  you  should  not 
curse  all.  I,  who  have  never  been  indulged, 
never  even  been  loved,  hope  still  and  expect 
always " 
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"  No  one  has  ever  loved  you  ?  Tben  you  bad 
no  mother,  or  yours  was  wortb  no  more  than 
other  women.  Poor  boy  !  Then  you  must  have 
been  alone  with  yourself,  and  that  must  be  such  a 
terrible  fele-a-tele  !  Ah,  Salentini,  I  wish  I  were 
loving,  that  I  might  love  you.  It  must  be  such 
happiness  to  make  others  happy  !  " 

"  What  a  strange  soul  you  are,  Celio  1  I  do 
not  yet  understand  you,  but  I  desire  to  know  .you, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  your  contra- 
dictions and  your  inconsistency,  in  spite  of  your 
pretensions  to  hatred,  selfishness,  and  harshness, 
there  is  in  you  something  of  that  soul  which 
showered  its  treasures  upon  you." 

"  Something  of  my  mother  ?  I  cannot  think 
so.  She  was  so  humble  in  her  greatness,  incom- 
parable soul,  that  she  always  feared  to  destroy 
my  personality  in  substituting  her  own.  She  de- 
veloped the  feelings  I  showed  to  her ;  she  took 
me  as  I  was,  without  dreaming  that  I  could  ever 
do  wrong.  Ah,  that  is  loving,  and  not  so  do 
other  women  love  us — agree  with  me." 

"  How  is  it  that,  understanding  so  well  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  devotion  and  love,  you 
do  not  feel  it  living  or  budding  in  your  own 
soul  ?  " 

"  And  you,  Salentini,"  answered  he,  stopping 
me  quickly,  "  what  do  you  bear  and  cherish  in 
your  soul  ?  Is  it  devotion  to  others  ?  No,  it  is 
devotion  to  self,  for  you  are  an  artist.  Be  sin- 
cere ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  sounding  words,  vulgarly  called  the  humbug 
of  sentiment." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,  Celio,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  by  so  cold  an  examination ;  you  will  make  me 
doubt  myself.  Leave  me  till  to-morrow  to  answer 
you,  for  I  am  here  at  my  door,  and  I  fear  lest  you 
are  fatigued.  Where  do  you  live,  and  at  what 
time  do  you  shake  off  the  poppies  of  sleep  V  " 

"  Sleep  !  Another  humbug  !  "  answered  he. 
"  I  am  always  awake.  Come  for  me  to  breakfast 
as  soon  as  you  like.     Here  is  my  card." 

He  lit  his  cigar  by  mine  and  walked  away. 
[To  be  continued.] 


(From  the  New  York  Musical  Times.) 

Sketch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

Pabt  II. 

In  the  regular  order  of  the  public  examination, 
the  piano-class  comes  next.  The  boys  are  first 
tested.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  these 
young  lads  some  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  who 
have  already  attained  a  proficiency  which  full- 
grown  men  might  envy.  After  the  boys  come  the 
girls,  who  are  far  from  affording  the  audience  the 
same  degree  of  musical  gratification,  although 
they  are,  oftentimes,  not  wanting  in  talent.  But 
you  seek  in  vain  for  that  fulness  of  sound  and  that 
boldness  of  touch  in  their  playing,  which  is  so 
captivating  to  the  ear.  Nevertheless  from  olher 
causes,  they  are  welcomed  with  more  enthusiastic 
applause  and  hurras :  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  French  spectator  pays  his  usual  tribute  to 
some  fine  pair  of  eyes  or  rosy  cheeks ;  and  the 
fair  owner  never  fails  to  avail  herself  of  whatever 
advantages  she  may  possess,  by  which  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  and  elicit  the  favors  of  applauding 
hands. 

The  composers  whose  works  were  used  at  ex- 
aminations during  my  connection  with  the  Con- 
servatory, were  Hummel  and  Herz :  now,  Thal- 
berg's  works  are  a  la  mode.  Clementi,  Cramer, 
and  Dussek,  who,  as  composers,  were  superior  to 
all  the  fashionable  piano-writers  of  the  present 
day,  are  quite  forgotten  as  too  easy,  now  that  both 
performers  and  hearers  aim  only  at  tours  de  force. 

The  two  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
piano    in   the    Conservatoire,   have   been   Louis 


Adam — now  dead,  and  father  to  the  present  com- 
poser, Adolph  Adam — and  Zimmerniann,  equally 
distinguished  as  contrapuntist  and  pianist,  who  died 
last  year.  Louis  Adam  presided  over  the  i'emale 
class,  and  Zimmerniann  the  male.  On  the  death 
of  Adam,  his  professorship  was  solicited  and  ob- 
tained by  Herz  ;  he  soon  resigned,  however,  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  attraction  of  American  and 
Californian  dollars:  similarly  attracted,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  re-crossed  the  Pacific  again  and 
visited  Australia,  had  the  Australian  mines  been 
discoveied  at  the  time  of  his  tour. 

But  we  now  pass  on  to  the  singers,  who  come 
ne.xt  in  order.  The  vocal  classes  are  the  last  ex- 
amined, and  are  the  most  interesting  as  regards 
the  professors  who  have  them  in  charge.  The 
public  here  meet  with  names  they  have  often 
greeted  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  capital. 
These  names  I  have  already  mentioned  on  a  pre- 
vious page.  To  name  them  is  to  praise  them, — 
they  are  their  own  best  commendation.  The 
reader  will  easily  conceive  that  such  men  impart 
to  their  pupils  some  of  their  own  prestige.  It 
would  be  dilHcult  to  express  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  which  is  given  to  these  young 
singers,  especially  the  female  ones.  Here  the 
young  ladies  possess  an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  the  young  men.  Some  of  them,  even  in  the 
Conservatory,  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
fame,  and  are  crowned  with  the  first  laurels  of 
their  class.  Such  pupils  are,  of  course,  destined 
for  the  great  stage  of  the  metropolis,  the  Grand 
Opera.  On  the  day  of  their  debut,  the  house  is 
thronged  with  multitudes  of  spectators.  The  ex- 
amination consists  in  the  performance  of  an  aria, 
with  recitatives,  selected  from  the  operas  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters,  particularly  Italian,  with 
accompaniment  of  piano.  The  pupils  of  the 
vocal  department  having  performed  their  several 
tasks,  the  general  examination  closes. 

After  the  competitions  in  each  of  the  classes 
have  thus  been  heard,  the  jury,  or  committee, 
deliberate  "on  the  spot,"  and  then  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
the  first  and  second  premiums.  In  the  violin  and 
violoncello  class,  the  first  premium  is  a  corres- 
ponding instrument :  that  is,  either  a  violin  or 
violoncello,  obtained  from  so.me  of  the  very  best 
makers  of  Paris,  such  as  Lupot,  Gaud,  Thibault, 
and  Willaume.  The  instrument  bears  upon  it 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitor,  with  these 
words  :  "  The  National  Conservatory  of  Paris  to 
the  pupil,  18 — ."  The  only  award  to  the  second 
competitor  is  the  proclamation  of  his  name.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  a  tlute  is  also  given  to  the  best 
pupil  on  that  instrument.  To  the  successful  piano 
competitor,  a  selection  of  the  best  piano-music  is 
awarded.  A  piano-forte  has  been  deemed  too 
costly  a  premium  for  the  Conservatory,  which  has 
otherwise  such  heavy  expenses  to  sustain.  To 
the  best  singer  a  musical  score,  richly  bound,  is 
presented.  The  second  best  singer  has  merely 
his  name  proclaimed. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  these  prizes  men- 
tioned, are  not  presented  at  the  time  when  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  are  an- 
nounced :  another  public  and  ceremonious  occa- 
sion is  ordered  for  this.  Immediately  after  the 
examination,  a  vacation  commences,  which  lasts 
till  the  first  Monday  in  October.  At  this  time  a 
great  festival  is  arranged  by  the  director,  and 
publicly  announced  in  the  Parisian  journals.  It 
takes  place  on  the  day  preceding  the  term  which 
commences  another  year,  and  that  is,  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  All  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  exert 
their  talents  to  grace  the  occasion ;  and,  now, 
the  successful  competitors  for  the  first  prizes  are 
again  listened  to,  and  then  receive  the  final  award 
of  their  genius.  In  addition  to  this  performance, 
a  theatrical  entertainment  is  furnished,  consistino' 
ot  an  opera  comique  m  tbree  acts,  sometimes, 
however,  only  in  one  act,  and  occasionally  a  single 
act  of  an  Italian  opera  is  performed.  This  beau- 
tiful festival,  to  which  the  most  brilliant  society  in 
Paris  is  bidden,  under  the  monarchy  was  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  the  Koyal  House,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  Marshall  Count  of  Lauristen 
presiding,  who  was,  at  the  time,  minister  of  Louis 
XVIII.      He  made  the  pupils  and  professors  a 


most  flattering  and  eulogistic  address,  which  crea- 
ted not  only  among  them,  but  the  spectators 
present.,  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  It  is  by  such 
acts  as  these  that  a  government  promotes  the 
progress  of  Akt,  and  makes  a  nation  greater  than 
by  the  bloody  battle-field  and  the  shock  of  arms. 


I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  about  the  class 
which  is  most  worthy  of  mention — a  class  which 
has  furnished  France  with  distinguished  artists, 
and  which  has  raised  the  Conservatory  to  a  proud 
distinction  ;  I  mean  the  class  of  Musical  Composi- 
tion. This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  classes  of 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue,  which  have 
their  separate  teachers.  I  will  also  here  slate, 
that  there  are,  in  the  Conservatory,  three  Exam- 
iners.  In  connection  with  the  directors,  the  ex- 
aminers form  the  High  Council  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, by  which  are  examined,  quarterly,  the  pu- 
pils in  fugue  and  counterpoint.  The  examiners 
are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  very  best 
French  composers,  and  are  members  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Their  only  duty  (beside  that  of  examining  the 
pupils  just  mentioned),  is  the  teaching  of  musical 
composition.  Each  examiner  has  two  or  three 
pupils  under  his  care,  to  whom  he  gives  three  lec- 
tures a  week.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  Conservatory,  as  the  professors  are,  but  in- 
structs his  pupils  at  home,  and  at  any  time  most 
convenient  for  himself.  His  system  of  instruction 
is  thorough  and  rigid  to  extremity  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  is  correspondingly  certain  and 
satisfactory. 

After  studying  three  years  under  these  illus- 
triously and  conscientiously  severe  masters,  the 
pupils  come  to  competition  for  the  grand  prize. 
Three  successive  trials  are  had, — 1st.  An  exercise 
in  Counterpoint.  2d.  A  Fugue.  3rd.  A  Musical 
Composition,  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 
The  third  piece,  till  within  the  last  three  years, 
had  been  an  aria,  preceded  by  a  recitative ;  but 
it  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  drama,  in  one 
act.  I  heard  that,  a  few  years  ago  a  drama,  called 
SappJw,  which  had  gained  for  its  author,  M.  Gou- 
nod, the  grand  prize,  was  brought  out  with  success 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  competition  for  the  grand  prize, 
which  takes  place  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  each  pupil  is  for  three  days  locked 
in  a  room  ;  writing  materials  being  furnished  him, 
also  necessary  food.  During  this  time,  he  is 
allowed  to  have  no  intercourse  with  anybody; 
and  should  he  violate  this  rule,  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled, with  disgrace,  from  the  class  of  competitors. 
And  why  is  he  thus  locked  up  ?  and  what  does  he 
do  in  his  solitary  room  ?  He  there  composes  his 
third  piece  with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  and 
he  is  thus  locked  up  that  it  shall  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  gain  any  aid  from  friends  or  books,  but 
that  he  must,  in  those  three  days,  produce  the 
composition  out  of  his  own  head.  The  exercises 
on  fugue  and  counterpoint  are  handed  in  before 
the  competitors  are  locked  up.  When  a  pupil 
has  finished  his  composition,  he  selects  some  device 
and  writes  it  carefully  on  one  corner  of  his  score, 
as  a  mark  by  which  his  production  shall  be  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest.  He  then  carefully 
signs,  folds  up,  and  seals  his  score,  and  then  it  is 
handed  to  the  director  of  the  Conservatory.  The 
director  examines  every  device,  that  he  may  know 
to  whom  each  score  belongs,  and  then  removes 
the  signature ;  so  that  the  judges  determine  the 
merits  of  a  composition  without  knowing  who  is 
its  author ;  and  thus  is  even  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality avoided.  Let  me  now  relate  how  the  deci- 
sion is  given  on  this  important  matter. 

The  music  section  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
consisting  of  five  members,  all  first-rate  composers, 
meet  upon  an  appointed  day,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Institute.  A  piano  has  been  carried  there,  and 
able  artists  summoned.  Each  composition  is  per- 
formed in  presence  of  these  equitable  and  incor- 
ruptible judges,  and  each  of  them  drops  his  vote 
into  a  bag,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  his  motives 
of  praise  and  blame.  After  every  piece  has  been 
thus  performed  and  judged,  the  votes  on  each 
work  are  compared  and  verified,  and  the  grand 
prize  is  awarded.  The  decision  is  made  known 
publicly  by  the  papers.     All  that  I  have  described 
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takes  place  in  August,  in  which  month  also  the 
general  examination  comes  off.  But  that  is  not 
the  end.  The  composition  to  which  the  grand 
prize  has  been  adjudged  will  be  honored  with  a 
public  execution.  In  October  all  the  sections 
of  the  Institute  of  France  meet  publicly ;  and  in 
that  illustrious  assembly,  before  an  immense  con- 
course, to  which  the  first  artists  and  the  orchestra 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  their  great  leader, 
Habeneck,  have  Iseen  called — in  such  a  place,  I 
say,  the  happy  young  Laureat  enjoys  with  rapture 
a  performance,  which,  alas !  will  perhaps  be  the 
last  for  him. 

Napoleon  was  the  founder  of  ihxs  grand  prize. 
He  had  remarked  that  in  every  other  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c., 
a  premium  was  granted  to  the  pupil  who  produced 
the  best  work  ;  and  that  music,  by  some  unexplain- 
able,  and  in  his  view  unjustifiable,  reason,  was 
made  an  exception.  He  resolved  at  once  to  place 
music  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  with  her 
sister  arts,  and  to  this  end  he  founded  the  grand 
prize. 

Great  advantages  were,  and  are  still,  attached 
to  the  gaining  of  the  grand  prize.  The  pupil 
who  wins  such  a  distinction,  is  maintained  during 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  government :  he 
is  sent  to  Italy,  to  stay  one  year  in  Rome,  where 
he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  musical  re- 
sources, performances,  and  models,  which  the  art 
can  afford  an  artist  in  that  city.  The  second 
year  he  visits  Naples,  Milan,  and  Florence,  where 
every  facility  is  given  him  for  holding  intercourse 
with  such  celebrated  masters  and  singers  as  he  can 
meet  with  there.  The  third  year  he  is  allowed  to 
visit  Germany.  This  closes  his  tour,  and  he  is  or- 
dered back  to  France.  Another  privilege  which 
was  invaluable  under  Napoleon,  belongs  still  to 
the  young  musician  crowned  with  t]i&  grand  prize. 
He  was  exempt  from  enrollment  in  the  army. 
This  shows  the  high  degree  of  esteem  Napoleon 
entertained  for  the  art  of  music,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond.  There  is  no  better  proof  of 
this  than  his  restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  Music 
in  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries.  He  loaded  with 
presents  and  regards  Lesueur,  his  Chapel  Master; 
he  summoned  from  Italy  to  France  the  celebrated 
Paisiello,  to  whom  he  gave  a  high  salary  taken 
from  his  private  treasury ;  the  composer  Paer  ac- 
companied him  in  all  foreign  expeditions,  to  com- 
pose masses  and  te  Deums  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  his  armies  over  the  enemies  of 
France.  No  other  sovereign  ever  did  so  much 
for  the  arts  in  general,  and  music  in  particular. 
[To  be  continued.] 

Beelis-,  IVIakch  17.  To  go  on  with  my  visit  to 
Dresden  and  Leipzig:  It  was  still  dark  when  I  bade 
farewell  to  "  Smoking  house  "  friends  and  trudged 
off,  with  a  boy  to  carry  my  bag,  down  to  the  noble 
new  bridge  built  for  the  railroad,  and  so  across  the 
Elbe  to  the  station.  The  policeman  watches  you, 
and  if  he  hears  yon  taking  a  ticket  for  Leipzig  or 
Berlin,  he  demands  the  passport.  You  present  it — 
a  pleasant  little  reminder  of  the  paternal  care  taken 
of  you  by  these  governments.  At  last  we  are  off, 
running  along  the  smooth  river  bottom  of  the  Elbe, 
with  a  vine-covered  sidediill  not  far  off.  By  and  by 
we  see  Meissen  four  or  five  miles  away  to  the  south  ; 
for  we  are  not  so  far  from  the  river:  then  again  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel,  and  our  vineyards  have  dis- 
appeared ;  then  we  reach  the  river  again  at  Eiesa 
and  cross  it,  having  accomplished  some  thirty  miles ; 
and  now  straight  across  the  level  country  forty  miles 
farther,  and  there  is  Leipzig. 

There  were  kind  hearts  awaiting  me  still,  although 
but  one  or  two  are  left  of  the  friends  of  last  year ; 
but  the  fewer  the  naraber  the  warmer  the  welcome. 
CtAPP  I  found  plunged  into  the  mazes  of  Wekee's 
and  Mes0el93Ohs's  concerted  music,  with  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  being  called  upon  in  a  few 
weeks  to  play  one  of  these  pieces  in  presence  of  the 
pillars  of  the  musical  church — a  little  episode  in  a 


pianist's  life,  like  a  young  lawyer's  first  argument 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  days  of  Mar- 
shall and  Stokt.  However,  you  may  be  sure  he 
will  do  Boston  credit.  His  touch  seems  to  me  ex- 
quisite, and  his  power  of  imitating,  no,  reproducing, 
the  styles  of  other  players,  from  such  men  as  Mo- 
SCHELES  down  to  the  author  of  the  sweet  song  : 
"  Little  children,  love  your  ma,"  is  wonderful.  He 
has  no  ambition  though  to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  is 
devoting  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

This  visit  to  Leipzig  is  a  green  and  sunny  week 
in  my  calendar.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  contrast 
between  my  student  lodging  in  Berlin,  and  the  sit- 
ting room  of  a  noble  American  woman,  with  its  de- 
licious home  feeling,  enlivened  and  refined  by  her 
presence  and  that  of  her  children,  was  enough  to 
make  it  so.  But  musically,  this  visit  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  any  of  my  former  ones.  I  had  more 
opportunity  of  meeting,  seeing  and  hearing  the  men 
to  whom  Leipzig  owes  its  present  musical  renown 
than  formerly,  and  had  for  the  first  time  opportunity 
of  attending  one  of  each  of  the  two  great  concerts, 
the  "  Quartet"  and  the  "  Gewandhaus." 

To  one  who  has  lived  as  much  as  I  have  in  the 
musical  periodical  literature  of  England  and  Ger- 
many of  the  last  sixty  years,  there  is  hardly  a  living 
musician  whom  one  could  visit  with  more  interest 
than  MoscHELES.  Years  ago,  how  I  used  to  pore 
over  a  set  of  the  old  London  Harmonicon,  another 
of  Bacon's  Musical  Review,  and  the  early  volumes  of 
the  London  Musical  World!  Later,  the  Leipziger 
Allg.  Mus.  Zdtung  came  in  my  way,  and  in  the  col- 
umns of  that  noble  work  I  found  I  could  trace  back 
the  history  of  him  whose  name  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  the  English  musical  press,  to  the  boy  com- 
poser of  fourteen  years,  to  the  boy  virtuoso  of  ten 
years,  astonishing  the  public  at  Prague  by  his  per- 
formance of  variations  of  their  new  kapellmeister, 
Webek,  and  playing  with  Friiulein  Melitsch  the 
double  concerto  for  two  piano-fortes  in  E  flat  by 
Mozart.  I  follow  him  to  Vienna,  and  there  find 
him  arranging  Beethoven's  Fidelia  for  the  piano, 
and  at  the  end  he  writes:  Fine,  mit  Gottes  hiilfe, 
(Pinis,  with  God's  help;)  to  which  Beethoven  adds: 
0  Mensch,  hilfdir  selber !  (0  man,  help  thyself.) 

I  follow  him  from  volume  to  volume  of  the  Zei- 
tung  in  his  artistic  journeys,  gaining  ever  a  higher 
position,  becoming  more  widely  known,  filling  the 
places  left  vacant  by  the  setting  of  the  great  stars  of 
fifty  years  since,  until  I  reach  the  era  of  the  Har- 
monicon, when  he  is  in  London,  the  great  composer, 
the  great  director,  the  great  pianist,  the  most  hon- 
ored and  popular  man,  as  it  seems,  in  the  London 
world. 

And  at  last  Mendelssohn  comes  upon  the  stage, 
and  "  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn  "  are  names  to 
conjure  by  ;  and  still  later,  covered  with  honors  and 
wealthy,  he  leaves  the  great  capital  and  settles  in 
quiet  Leipzig — to  my  feelings,  the  great  link  which 
connects  the  present  with  the  past.  He  is  still 
active,  still  guiding  the  young  virtuoso  in  the  true 
path,  still  impressing  the  great  lessons  of  the  past 
upon  the  present,  still  stemming  the  current  of  fate 
in  its  efforts  to  break  away  from  all  the  restraints  of 
the  true  and  the  classic.  He  knew  Beethoven  and 
probably  Haydn.  If  not,  he  knew  those  who  did 
know  both  Hatdn  and  Mozakt;  and  so  you  can 
follow  the  chain  back  to  the  days  of  Bach  and 
Handel. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  pleasure  that  Clapp 
brought  me  permission  to  call  upon  one  of  whom  I 
had  read  so  much.  I  had  seen  him  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  in  other  places,  but  to  visit  him  in 
his  own  house  was  another  thing.  Such  a  call 
would  in  any  case  be  of  interest ;  but  where  a  man 
has  improved  his  many  opportunities,  and  has  col- 
lected so  many  little  remembrances  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  persons  whom  he  has  known,  this  interest 


becomes  an  hundred  fold  greater.  Such  objects  are 
a  variety  of  Beethoven  "matters,  autographs,  like- 
nesses, &c.,  and  a  volume  of  MS.  letters  ot  Men- 
delssohn, in  which  his  talent  for  drawing  and  his 
wit  are  shown  conspicuously.  But  'this  is  no  place 
to  give  an  inventory  of  the  objects  of  interest  in 
that  drawing  room.  During  another  visit  he  was 
kind  enough  to  offer  to  play,  and  selected  Beet- 
hoven's Variations,  Op.  35,  a  work  new  to  me,  and 
which  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw.  Its  theme  forms 
the  last  movement  of  the  "  Sinfonie  Eroica."  Of 
the  beauty  of  these  variations,  so  played,  I  need  not 
speak.  Moscheles  must  now  be  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  I  should  not  dream  it  from  his  appearance. 
Health  to  him  for  long  years  to  come  ! 

Another  interesting  visit  was  to  the  well-known 
organist,  C.  P.  Becker,  whose  musical  bibliograph- 
ical works  sustain  a  very  high  reputation.  Herr 
Becker  has  devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  history  of 
church  music,  and  certainly  his  collection  of  works 
illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern  sacred 
music,  is  one  to  "  make  my  mouth  water."  Herr 
Becker  seems  hardly  yet  past  the  middle  age,  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  yet  have  much  fi'om  his  pen.  His 
catalogue  of  the  musical  works  of  the  16th  and  17.th 
centuries  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  one  I  would 
not  willingly  be  without. 

Besides  Prof.  Plaidt,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  and  who  is  just  as  industrious  and  as  skilful 
a  teacher  as  ever,  I  may  mention  that  in  one  of  our 
walks  we  met  a  man  whose  name  has  become  known 
in  America  within  the  last  few  years,  and  whom  I 
saw  once  or  twice  afterwards.  This  was  Julius 
Knork.  He  is  rather  a  tall,  slender  man,  some- 
what past  the  middle  age,  I  thought.  I  did  not 
hear  him  play,  though  I  saw  him  show  some  tricks 
of  fingering,  which  no  hand  but  one  with  such  an 
immense  span  as  his  can  ever  hope  to  perform.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  stories  told  of  Woelfil,  the  rival 
of  Beethoven  in  the  days  of  his  virtuoso  glory  in 
Vienna,  who  used  to  play  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  P 
minor,  for  four  hands,  without  omitting  a  note,  as  old 
Tomaschek  has  recorded. 

One  evening  passed  pleasantly  at  the  Abend  Unter- 
haltung  of  the  conservatory.  The  pieces  given  were 
a  Quartet  in  A  by  Beethoven,  the  performers,  ex- 
cept the  violoncello,  being  pupils;  a  sonata  for 
piano-forte  and  violin,  by  Schumann,  by  pupils  ; 
Piano  Trio  by  Moscheles,  which  pleased  me  much, 
and  none  the  less  so  because  the  Scherzo,  if  not  a 
regular  Scotch  reel,  was  much  of  that  character. 

The  Gewandhaus  Quartet  Concert  which  I  at- 
tended was  on  the  evening  of  Peb.  25,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  this : 

Trio  by  Beethoven,  in  6,  performed  by  Herreu 
Eontjen,  Herrmann  and  Gratzmacher. 

Quartet,  No.  1,  E  fiat,  by  Cherubini,  performed  by 
the  same  gentlemen  with  the  addition  of  David  as 
first  violin. 

Variations  for  two  pianos,  by  0.  Singer,  quite  a 
young  man,  and  I  think  a  pupil  in  the  conservatory. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  much  impressed  either  by 
the  melody  of  the  theme  or  by  the  cliaracter  of  the 
variations.  There  was  no  resting  point ;  the  hands 
seemed  to  be  always  full  of  chords ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  one  wished  to  know  what  all  that  was 
about. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  filled  by  Men- 
delssohn's Octet.  Once  hearing  is  not  enough  for 
me  to  he  able  to  enjoy  a  work  of  this  extent,  or  in- 
deed to  follow  its  ideas,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
composer  like  Mendelssohn,  who  deals  so  little  in 
broad,  clear  melodies.  The  author  of  the  fairy 
music  in  iho  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  how- 
over,  was  fully  confessed." 

But  how  can  I  express  my  astonishment  at  my 
first  look  into  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  of  which 
we  have  heard  and  read  so  much  !  A  little,  misera- 
ble, unventilated  room,  which  can  scarcely,  when 
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crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  I  judge,  liold  eight 
hundred  auditors.  Though  well  fitted  for  quartet 
concerts,  can  it  be  possible  for  an  audience  to  get 
more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  due  cfl'ect  of  a  large 
orchestra  ?  This  remained  to  be  seen.  Well,  four 
days  after  came  a  so-ealled  "  Gewandhaus  Con- 
cert," ])ar  excellence,  and  I  had  opportunity  to  hear 
for  myself.  First  came  Spontini's  noisy  overture  to 
the  Vestalin.  Now  it  is  clear  that  to  one  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  being  in  the  very  tumult  of  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra,  and  has  learned  to  look  for  this  sort 
of  effect,  the  clear  distinctness  with  which  we  who 
are  used  to  the  large  concert  rooms  of  Boston  and 
New  York  hear  the  various  voices  and  parts,  with 
the  utterances  of  the  themes  from  all  the  different 
instruments,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  the  whole, 
must  appear  to  be  a  defect.  I  do  not  seem  to  have 
said  just  what  I  mean.  Take  a  comparison.  An 
orchestral  work  is  to  me  in  music  what  a  great  paint- 
ing with  many  figures  is  in  a  sister  art.  The  artist 
can  find  enjoyment  in  a  near  view,  which  will  enable 
him  to  tr.ice  the  hand  of  the  master  and  appreciate 
the  evidences  of  his  skill.  But  we,  the  laity,  go  to  a 
distance  and  sit  down,  to  let  the  work  as  a  whole 
speak  out  its  intent  and  find  its  way  into  our 
hearts.  It  is  one  kind  of  pleasure  to  sit  in  the  choir 
and  join  in  Handel's  mighty  choruses,  in  which  the 
singer  is  borne  along  as  upon  a  mighty  flood  of 
tones;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  sit  in  our  noble 
Boston  Music  Hall,  and  fallow  such  choruses  as 
clearly  and  see  their  construction  as  distinctly  as  we 
do  a  vocal  quartet  in  a  small  room.  Some  of  our 
first  critics  here  in  Berlin  are  now  finding  fault  with 
the  great  numbers  of  performers,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, employed  in  producing  Beethoven's  great 
Mass  in  the  Sing  Akaderaie.  "Por  the  room,"  says 
Eellstab,  "  the  number  of  performers  was  too 
great.  In  such  cases  also  there  is  a  golden  me- 
dium." 

To  me,  then,  used  to  the  most  distant  seats  in  the 
Berlin  concert  rooms,  which,  though  small,  still  are 
larger  than  that  of  the  Gewandhaus,  a  seat  on  the 
main  floor  of  this  latter  seemed  to  place  me  in  the 
midst  of  a  rush  and  torrent  of  confused  sound — 
noisy,  hut  not  musically  sonorous — loud,  but  dead. 
The  exquisite  manner  in  which  the  orchestra  played 
was  not  to  be  denied,  though  my  standard  of  com- 
parison is  the  Royal  Orchestra  of  Berlin;  but  for 
real  enjoyment  of  the  work  played,  give  me  either  a 
larger  hall  or  a  smaller  orchestra.  Datid  can  make 
himself  more  conspicuous — he  is  a  magnificent  orches- 
tral player — doubtless,  in  a  small  room  ;  hut  when 
one  hears  an  orchestra  he  wishes  to  hear  no  single 
performer — not  Paganini ;  he  listens  to  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  not  to  the  men  who  are  performing 
them. 

Well,  after  the  overture  came  a  scene  and  air  by 
Spohk,  with  Clarinet  obligato,  sung  by  Fraulein 
Bianchi.  She  is  all  the  mode  just  now  in  Leipzig — 
a  pretty  girl  and  a  sweet  singer,  but  why  so  much 
praised,  why  rated  so  highly,  I  cannot  imagine. 

ConcertstUch  for  oboe,  by  Rietz,  played  by  Herr 
Diethe  ;  neither  the  composition  nor  its  performance 
better  than  Eibas  used  to  give  us  in  Boston,  Diethe's 
tone  by  no  means  so  good. 

Terzet  from  Fidelia,  sung  by  Prauleins  Eodi  and 
Bianchi,  and  Herr  Eilers.  No  better  singing  than 
we  often  hear  from  Boston  artists. 

Overture  "  for  the  Emperor's  Nameday,"  Op.  115, 
hy  Beethoven  ;  exquisitely  played,  but  to  me  not 
eiieetive  from  causes  above  discussed. 

Trio  from  Cimarosa's  "  Secret  Marriage,"  by  the 
two  girls  above  named,  and  the  violinist  Dreyschock's 
wife,  who  took  the  contralto.  Her  part  pleased  me 
best  of  the  three. — By  the  way,  why  do  not  your 
Italian  opera  troupes  give  this  work  by  Cimarosa  ■? 
It  requires  no  chorus,  and  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
fun  and  music. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  filled  by  a  new 


Symphony  by  Taubert  in  C  minor,  led  by  the  com- 
poser, who  had  come  on  to  Leipzig  for  the  purpose. 
At  its  close  there  was  just  enough  of  applause  to 
prove  that  it  had  fallen  dead.  I  felt  sorry  for  Tau- 
bert; but  why,  after  so  many  failures  in  this  class  of 
compositions,  docs  he  venture  new  manuscript  works 
among  strangers  ?  On  the  whole,  this  was  a  pretty 
poor  programme  and  very  unsatisfactory  concert  to 
— some. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  programmes  to  the 
private  concerts  of  the  "  Aufschwung,"  *  a  musical 
club,  of  which  our  Boston  representative,  Clapp,  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  paternity.  It  will  give  you 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  young  musicians  in  Leipzig 
can  do  and  are  doing. 

PARI  I. 

1.  String  Quartet,  in  E  flat Cheriibini 

Played  by  Herren  Japha,  Langhans,  Koning  and 
Lutz". 

2.  Cavatina  from  "  St.  Paul," Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  Herr  P.  Rebling. 

3.  Piano  Pieces, Schumann. 

a  Nos.  1  and  10  from  the  "  DavidshilndUr-tdnsen." 
b  "Wimim?"  and  "Grilleji,"  from  the  "  Fantasie- 

Stiicken.** 
Played  bj^  Herr  J.  von  Bernuth. 

P.iE,T   II. 

4.  Salon  Piece  for  two  pianos,  ciE;ht  hands,  Oesterley. 

Played  by  Herren  H.  Bosch,  N.  B.  Clapp,t  J- 
von  Bernuth,  and  "W.  Saar.f 

5.  a  Romanza,  "^  Beethoven. 

b  Sarabande,  ^  for  the  violin Spohr. 

c  Melody,       S   Molique. 

Played  by  Herr  Toste. 

6.  Three  Songs  : Schumann. 

a  '■  Nichts  Schoneres." 

b  "  Standchen." 

c  '*  Ausallen  Mahrchen  v\'inkt  es." 

7.  Sonata,  op.  106,  1st  movement, Beethoven. 

Played  by  W.  Saar.f 
[To  commence  precisely  at  5J,  P.  M.,  and  end  at  Ti.] 

And  so,  with  no  diminution  in  my  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  Leipzig,  the  next  evening  I  was  again  in 
Berlin.  a.  w.  t. 

P.  S.  The  "  Stern  Orchestra  Society,"  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Singing  Society,  is  going  to  give  us  a 
Beethoven  night  to  close  with,  which  will  be  as  near 
the  acme,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  as  it  is  easy  to  get.  What 
do  you  think  of  just  these  three  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme ?  Selections  from  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens," 
the  Piano  Fantasia,  with  Orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony  entire.  For  this  latter  work 
our  public  is  well  prepared,  as  the  first  three  move- 
ments have  been  played  by  other  performers  some 
half-dozen  times  in  public  this  winter,  and  all  is 
fresh  in  our  memories  and  ready  for  the  addition  of 
the  vocal  finale.     Stern  is  a  public  benefactor. 

A.  w.  T. 


hulfjM'f)  j0m|nal  oj  dlusir. 
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A  Compliment  to  Otto  Dresel. 

Of  all  the  "complimentary  concerts"  we  have 
known,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  hearty  was 
the  Private  Concert  given  at  the  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering's  rooms  last  Monday  evening  in  compliment 
to  our  admirable  pianist,  composer,  and  musician 
par  excellence  among  all  who  have  ever  resided 
among  us,  Mr.  Otto  Dresel.  The  concert 
was  a  token  to  him  of  esteem  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  a  little  club  of  amateur  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  including  about  an  equal  number  of 
our  best  professional  singers,  who  for  two  winters 
past  have  met  weekly  in  a  private  house  for  the 
practice,  under  Mr.  Dresel's  direction,  of  some  of 
the   choicest  vocal  compositions  of  the  German 

*  The  word  means  Aspiration — equivalent  here  to  our  Long- 
fellow's motto  :  "  Excelsior." — Ed. 
t  Ajnericans. 


masters.  In  this  way  they  have  studied,  and  by 
dint  of  the  severest  and  most  patient  drill,  have 
mastered  several  entire  Psalms  of  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert  and  PiObert  Franz  ;  Motets  of 
Bach  ;  portions  of  Mozart's  Requiem  ;  the 
Chrislus,  the  Alludia,  the  "  Midsummer  Nigbt's 
Dream"  choruses,  and  many  four-part  songs  of 
Mendelssohn  ;  parts  of  Gluck's  Orfeo ;  cho- 
ruses by  Weber,  Schumann,  &c.  Never  prob- 
ably, has  so  pure  and  beautiful  an  ensemble  of 
voices  (to  the  number  of  four  or  five  upon  a 
part)  been  brought  together  in  our  city,  and 
never  has  such  thorough  drill,  with  such  artistic 
spirit  and  result,  been  known  in  any  of  our  vocal 
combinations. 

The  members  of  the  club  have  felt  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  thus  initiated  into  such  satisfying 
music  by  a  guide  so  sure  and  so  inspiring.  The 
fruits  of  their  practice  have  several  times  de- 
lighted little  parties  of  their  friends  at  the  hos- 
pitable house  ;  this  time  it  was  their  wish  upon  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  to  make  the  attraction  of 
their  singing  serve  the  purpose  of  a  substantial 
compliment  to  their  instructor,  and  yet  to  do  it  in 
a  way  that  should  have  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
unpleasant  publicity  of  a  concert.  The  Chioker- 
ing  room  therefore  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  place ; 
the  tickets  were  disposed  of  privately,  even  to 
the  last  seat  that  the  room  would  hold,  some 
weeks  before  the  concert,  and  the  disappointed 
applicants  were  almost  as  many  as  the  fortunate 
who  found  admittance.  The  room  was  exquisite- 
ly adorned  with  huge  bouquets  of  flowers,  which, 
with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  so  many  female 
singers,  and  the  well-dressed  audience,  made  a 
charming  scene.  The  selections  were  all  vocal, 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  club,  reinforced  by 
a  few  extra  voices  in  one  or  two  of  the  last 
pieces,  and  directed  and  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Mr.  Dresel,  aided  by  Mr.  Trenkle, 
wherever  a  greater  breadth  of  harmony  was 
required.     This  was  the  programme  : 

Pakt  I. 
1 — Psalm  cxvii,  for  Double  Chorus, ....  Robert  Franz. 
2 — Psalm  xlii:  "  As  the  Hart,"  &c.,..  .Mendelssohn. 

Chorus.    Soprano  Solo.    Recitative,  Soprano  Solo 

with  Chorus  of  "Women.    Chorus  of  Men  ;  Full 

Chorus.    Recitative,  Soprano  Solo.    Quintet  for 

Soprano  and  Male  voices.     Finale. 

3 — Psalm  xiii:  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  Schubert. 

Quartet  for  Treble  voices. 
4 — Oratorio  of  "Christus," Mendelssohn. 

Recitative.  Trio  for  Male  voices  :  "  Say,  where 
is  he  born,  the  king  of  Judea,  for  we  have  seen 
his  star,  and  are  come  to  adore  him." 

Chorus:  "There  shall  a  Star  from  Jacob  come 
forth  and  dash  in  pieces  Princes  and  Nations," 
and  Chorale. 

Recitative.  Chorus  :  "  This  man  have  we  found 
perverting  all  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  ren- 
der tribute  to  Caesar,"  &c. 

Recitative.  Chorus  :  "  He  stirreth  up  the  Jews 
by  teaching  them." 

Recitative.  Chorus ;  "  Away  with  Jesus,  and 
give  Barabbas  to  us." 

Recitative.     Chorus  ;  "  Crucify  him." 

Recitative.  Chorus:  "We  have  a  sacred  Law; 
guilty  by  that  Law  let  him  suffer." 

Recitative.  Chorus:  "Daughters  of  Zion,  weep 
for  yourselves  and  your  children." 

Part  II. 
5 — Selections  from  "Orpheus," Gluck. 

Dance  of  Furies. 

Chorus  :  "  What  mortal  dares  enter  these  shades, 
guarded  by  Cerberus." 

Solo  :  Orpheus,  answered  by  Chorus  of  Furies. 

Chorus  :  "  Unhappy  mortal,  what  brings  thee 
hither?" 

Solo  —  Orpheus:  "Endless  woes,  unhappy  sha- 
dows," &c.  .,,.— — .^ 

Chorus:  "Ah!  by  what  magic  does  this  mortal 
irresistibly  soothe  our  fury  ? " 

Solo  —  Orpheus:  "Infernal  gods!  Pity  my  des- 
pair ! " 

Chorus  :  "  Let  him  enter  the  infernal  gates." 
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Chorus:   "Enter  the  abode  of  the  blest,   noble 
hero,  faithful  lover." 

6 — I.  Chorus  of  Elves,  from  "  Oberon," Weber. 

II.  Four-part  Sonw  ;  *'  Come,  let  us  roam  the 

Greenwood," Mendelssohn. 

7 — I.  Chorus  of  Houris,  and 

II.  "  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  in  visions  of  rest," 

from  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  R.  Schumann. 

S — Choruses  of  Elves,  from  "Midsummer  Night's 

Dream, " Mendelssohn. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  describe  the  char- 
acteristic beauties  of  all  these  pieces,  not  one  of 
which,  we  believe,  was  ever  publicly  performed 
in  Boston.  Admirable  as  each  was  separately, 
the  gradation  and  contrast  of  effects  in  the  whole 
series  was  not  less  admirable.  The  Psalm  for 
double  chorus  by  Franz  is  a  noble  composition, 
learned,  almost  BACH-like  in  its  spirit,  with  the 
same  fresh  originality  and  truth  of  expression 
which  we  find  in  his  songs ;  a  truly  religious 
work,  elaborate  and  very  difficult,  ending  in  a 
fugue,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  sung  with  the 
most  perfect  balance,  precision,  and  purity  of  in- 
tonation and  expression.  The  sopranos  were  all 
fresh  and  telling,  without  any  harshness,  and 
sounded  together  like  one  voice  :  and  so  the  con- 
traltos, which  were  extremely  rich  and  musical. 
Mexdelssohn's  Psalm  :  "As  the  hart  pants  after 
the  water-brooks,"  &c.,  is  one  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful productions,  full  of  sweet  and  tender  feeling, 
and  with  such  contrasts  of  solos,  choruses,  now  of 
women,  now  of  men,  quintet,  and  grand  full 
chorus  for  finale,  as  to  keep  the  interest  always 
fresh.  The  soprano  solos,  each  by  a  different 
voice,  selected  with  careful  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  each  to  the  speciality  of  the  pas- 
sage, were  all  sung  in  an  artistic  and  expressive 
manner  which  we  rarely  hear  in  concerts.  Of 
course  we  may  not  particularize. — Schubert's 
Psalm,  sung  by  four  fine,  fresh  treble  voices,  is  a 
piece  suggestive  of  angelic  harmony,  and  has  all 
the  pecuhar  imaginative  charm  of  that  rare 
genius. 

But  the  profoundest  impression  of  the  sacred 
half  of  the  programme  was  produced  by  that 
wonderful  fragment  (all  that  was  completed)  of 
Mendelssohn's  Christus.  The  Trio  of  the 
three  magi,  which  was  finely  rendered,  excites 
expectation  marvellously.  The  chorus  :  "  There 
shall  a  star  come  forth,"  &c.,  has  a  sweet  and 
starlike  beaut}'.  But  the  narrative  recitatives, 
(admirably  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthukson,)  with 
the  accusing  choruses  before  Pilate,  are  extreme- 
ly, terribly  dramatic,  especially  those  multitudi- 
nous echoes  of  "  Crucify,  crucify,  crucify  him," 
and  the  inexorable  sound  of  "  We  have  a  sacred 
Law,"  &c.  And  again,  what  is  more  exquisitely 
plaintive  and  pathetic  than  that  weeping  chorus 
at  the  end  ?  The  rendering  of  the  whole  frag- 
ment seemed  near  faultless,  and  everything  else 
■was  forgotten  in  the  expression  and  intention  of 
the  music.  To  judge  from  this  fragment,  (of 
which  we  published  a  fuller  analysis  a  few  weeks 
since,)  the  '•  Christus "  would  have  been  Men- 
delssohn's greatest  sacred  composition. 

Part  II.  gave  us  sprites  and  fairies  of  all  shades 
and  nationalities,  from  Greek  mythology,  from 
German  Wieland's  brain,  to  music  equally  im- 
aginative by  AVeber  ;  Eastern  houris,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Shakspearian  elves.  Such  purely  im- 
aginative, romantic  mu.sic  made  the  most  agreea- 
ble relief  after  the  graver  pieces  of  the  first  part 
It  was  changing  from  the  solid  to  the  "  light," 
without  resorting  to  aught  trivial  or  empty,  but 
keeping  still  to  works   of  real  creative   genius. 


The  selection  from  Gluck's  "  Orpheus "  was 
perhaps  the  most  admired  of  anything  that  eve- 
ning. It  represents  Orpheus  at  the  entrance  of 
the  infernal  regions  seeking  his  Eurydice.  First 
we  have  one  of  those  short  instrumental  inter- 
ludes, called  in  the  score  ballella,  here  represent- 
ing the  dance  of  the  Furies.  Mr.  Dresel  had 
arranged  it,  as  well  as  the  following  accompani- 
ments, for  four  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  out  the  maximum  of  power  from  the  piano 
for  the  simple  but  appalling  harmony.  The  bark 
of  Cerberus,  accompanying  the  chorus  of  demons, 
who  dispute  his  entrance,  is  strongly  marked  and 
quite  impressive.  All  the  music,  incredibly 
simple  as  it  seems  in  its  construction  after  works 
more  modern,  is  wonderfully  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive ;  and  the  alternation  between  these  loud,  in- 
exorable choruses  and  the  pleading  melodies  of 
Orpheus,  with  lyre-like  accompaniment,  (beauti- 
fully sung  by  a  rich  and  sympathetic  amateur 
contralto,)  shows  the  highest  art  of  contrast.  Won- 
derful and  beautiful  is  the  gradual  softening  and 
yielding  of  the  infernal  chorus  ;  a  drowsiness 
comes  over  the  stern  chords,  and  the  last  piece  is 
serene  and  peaceful  as  the  songs  of  blessed  spirits. 
Yet  through  the  whole  one  musical  motive,  one 
and  the  same  ever-repeated  figure  reigns,  so  that 
the  change  seems  not  one  of  form,  but  only  at- 
mospheric, imperceptible  in  its  degrees.  Here 
was  real  musical  dramatic  genius ;  with  the  sim- 
plest means,  such  wonderful  results  produced  in 
the  imagination  and  feeling  of  the  hearer!  Yet 
never  before  has  a  scene  from  one  of  Gluck's 
operas  been  heard,  that  we  know,  in  this  coun- 
try !  It  moves  us  to  repeat  more  earnestly  than 
ever  the  wish,  that  some  opera  company,  after  all 
these  highly  spiced  Italian  operas,  will  deign  for 
once  to  let  us  hear  an  opera  of  Gluck,  that  we 
may  judge  of  opera  from  a  standard  of  simple 
musical  dramatic  truth.  Alas  !  too  well  they  know 
that  it  would  be  to  kill  the  charm  of  all  their 
modern  hot-house  products. 

The  Oberon  chorus  is  perfectly  lovely ;  why 
not  as  finely  imaginative  in  its  way  as  Mendels- 
sohn's fairy  music  ?  Indeed,  we  even  question 
whether  Weber's  does  not  indicate  more  freedom 
from  a  certain  musical  one-ideaism,  and  whether 
its  charm  may  not  wear  longer.  It  is  the  opening 
of  the  opera ;  Oberon  sleeps,  and  his  elfin  minis- 
ters and  subjects  flit  round  his  head  with  whis- 
pering, cautious  strains,  warning  the  noisy  bee 
and  fly  to  keep  farther  off,  and  the  little  rill  to 
run  more  quietly  and  not  disturb  their  monarch's 
dream.  On  a  ground-work  of  exquisite  accom- 
paniment, slumberous  chords,  broken  by  little 
dream-like  snatches,  partly  borrowed  from  the 
overture,  the  voices  (soprano,  alto  and  tenor,) 
hum  little  fragments  of  a  low,  half-connected 
strain,  in  a  peculiar  rhythm ;  voices  and  instru- 
ment together  making  one  sweet  whole.  It  was 
charmingly  sung,  with  the  most  delicate  light  and 
shade.  The  merry  little  four-part  song,  called  in 
the  original  "  The  Birds  of  the  Forest,"  was  sung 
with  rare  truth  and  unity,  without  accompani- 
ment, and  gave  such  pleasure  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated. 

The  Schumann  choruses  gave  us  a  higher  idea 
of  his  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  than  we  had 
gathered  from  reports.  The  first  one :  "  Deck 
we  the  steps  of  our  Allah's  throne  !"  is  very  ori- 
ginal in  its  melodic  design,  and  very  beautiful ; 
some  of  the  modulations,  two,  are  striking  and 
significant.    The  other :  "  Sleep  on,"  is  a  beauti- 


ful soprano  melody  (beautifully  sung  by  an  am- 
ateur), upon  a  soft,  suffused  background  of 
chorus. — Finally,  the  fairy  choruses  from  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  for  female  voices, 
(near  twenty  in  all,  and  all  so  fresh  and  pure  and 
musical,  all  so  refined  in  quality),  upon  the 
ground-work  of  those  hummmg  figures  from  the 
overture,  very  nicely  sketched  on  the  piano,  truly 
suggested  the  delicate  chorus  of  the  souls  of  little 
flowers — a  sort  of  musical  exhalation.  They 
were  sweet  sounds  to  go  home  to  sleep  by. 

Thus  closed  a  most  delightful  and  successful 
evening.  The  only  source  of  regret  was  that 
more  persons  could  not  hear  it.  To  the  self-sac- 
rificing artist,  to  whose  honor  these  fruits  of  his 
own  watering  were  offered,  it  mugt~have  been  one 
of  those  sweet  rewards  which  Providence  fails 
not  to  let  fall  in  the  thorny  path  of  every  sincere 
and  itncompromising  devotion  to  the  Beautiful 
and  True. 


Organs  and  Organ-building. 

We  alluded  a  few  weeks  since  to  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress  to  place  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  a  Grand  Organ,  such  as  is  now  the 
boast  of  Haerlem  and  of  Freyburg.  The  plan,  we 
understand,  is  still  being  pushed  vigorously — may 
we  hope,  successfully. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  quote  the  following  sound  and  practical 
hints,  touching  the  necessary  negociations  which 
must  be  had  between  the  purchasing  and  building 
of  such  an  instrument.  They  are  taken  from  the 
recent  work  of  Hopkins,  (Organist  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church,  London,  &o.  &c.)  "  On  the  Organ 
and  its  construction." 

After  describing  in  detail  the  various  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  instrument,  he 
says  :  "  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last,  but  by 
no  means  the  least  important  question  for  con- 
sideration, namely,  the  price  of  the  organ.  This 
matter  necessarily  rests,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
builder  chosen,  but  remains  to  a  much  greater 
degree  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers.  From 
what  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  durable, 
complete,  but  costly  way  of  building  an  organ, 
and  an  unsubstantial,  incomplete  and  cheap  way 
of  making  it.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that 
organ-building  may  be  viewed  as  a  calling  of  high 
Art,  or  treated  merely  as  a  matter  of  business  ; 
and  it  will  be  exercised  in  either  the  former  or 
the  latter  spirit,  according  to  circumstances. 

"  Under  the  most  extreme  circumstances  the 
organ-builder  must  exist  by  the  exercise  of  his 
calling  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  consistent 
with  the  proper  feeling  of  ambition  that  actuates 
every  genuine  artist,  that  he  should  prefer  also 
rearing  specimens  of  his  art  to  which  he  might 
point  with  pride,  as  well  as  his  successors  for  gen- 
erations after  him.  But  this  second  condition 
must  depend  obviously  on  the  means  placed  at 
his  disposal. 

"  On  being  applied  to  to  make  proposals  for 
the  construction  and  erection  of  an  organ,  an 
organ-builder  may  draw  up  a  specification  for  an 
instrument  of  given  contents,  and,  intending  to 
use  certain  materials,  and  to  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  various  matters  of  detail  and  finish  which 
cannot  be  specified  in  an  estimate  without  extend- 
ing it  to  the  length  of  a  pamphlet,  place  his  charge 
at  a  certain  sum,  say  £1,000.  He  may,  however, 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  that  figure  will 
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ensure  him  the  loss  of  the  '  order';  accordingly, 
without  altering  one  of  the  written  conditions  of 
his  contract,  or  foregoing  one  penny  of  his  own 
fair  profit,  but  simply  by  reducing  the  standard 
or  substance,  or  both,  of  his  metal,  and  paying 
less  regard  to  the  minute  excellencies  of  his  work, 
he  can,  '  to  meet  circumstances,'  at  once  lower 
his  estimate  from  £1,000  to  £850.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  '  the  price  of  an  organ '  is  said  to  re- 
main so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers. 
But  when  the  organ  is  completed,  will  it  rank  so 
high,  as  a  work  of  Art,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended by  its  designer  it  should  do  ?  Will  it 
reflect  more  than  a  ien\porary  credit  on  its  builder  ? 
A  few  years  pass,  and  the  organ  itself  probably 
solves  these  problems.  '  Crooked  or  bi-uised  metal 
pipes,  cracked  wooden  pipes,  drumming  sound- 
boards, twisted  rollers,  double  frictional  resistance 
opposed  to  the  fingers  at  the  keys,  and  numerous 
other  such  fatalities,  too  frequently  indicate  what 
are  and  probably  must  ever  be  among  the  most 
probable  distinctnesses  of  the  '  cheap  organ.'  Nor 
is  the  builder  exactly  to  be  held  responsible  for 
this,  if  he  gave  timely  advice  and  warning. 

"  So  far  it  has  been  shown  by  how  easy  a  course 
the  price  of  an  organ  of  a  given  size  may  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  to  accommodate  the  estimate  to 
particidar  circumstances.  But  the  process  may 
be  reversed  :  i.  e.  the  size  of  an  organ  may  un- 
dergo great  apparent  increase,  when  '  a  Grand 
Organ  '  is  desired  for  the  price  of  one  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  An  organ  with  say  fifty  stops,  may 
cost  either  £1,000,  or  nearly  £2,000,  according  to 
circumstances.  If  its  specification  be  drawn  up 
in  a  spirit  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  as  implied  by  the  number  of  its  stops — if 
the  stops  chosen  are  introduced  mostly  in  a  '  com- 
plete' form,  and  if  a  just  proportion  be  observed 
in  their  distribution  between  the  manuals  and 
pedal — the  cost  of  such  an  instrument  will  cer- 
tainly approach  the  higher  of  the  two  rough  esti- 
mates above  given.  But  then  it  will  also  be  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  German  systeoi  of  organ- 
building,'carried  out  in  its  amplitude  and  integrity. 
Among  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  system  are 
these  :  if  a  great  manual  be  furnished  with  six- 
teen stops,  these  should  include  at  least  two  dou- 
ble stops,  one  of  which  must  be  a  double  open 
diapason  throughout.  Or,  to  follow  the  German 
form  of  expression  more  closely,  the  great  organ 
should  be  a  '  sixteen  feet  manual.'  Then  all  the 
manuals — by  which  is  meant  the  organs  as  well 
as  the  keys — should  be  of  equal,  that  is,  of  CO 
range  ;  and  the  pedal  moreover  should,  as  a  mini- 
mum  proportion,  have  at  least  one  third  as  many 
stops  as  the  great  manual. 

"  These  and  other  governing  rules  of  the  sci- 
ence, however,  can  only  be  recognized,  or  at  least 
followed,  wlien  the  price  will  admit  of  their  being 
so.  But  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  ap- 
proximate price  for  the  organ  has  already  been 
fixed,  and  the  hoped-for  number  of  stops  also 
considered  ;  in  which  case  all  that  is  left  for  an 
organ-builder  to  do,  who  desires  to  secure  the 
order,  is  to  prepare  a  design  that  will  as  little  as 
possible  run  counter  to  these  pre-formed  expecta- 
tions. He  sees  clearly  that  the  plan  for  an  instru- 
ment on  the  genuine  German  principle  will 
exclude  itself  by  its  appended  estimate  ;  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  prize  falling  into 
the  hands  of  him  who  can  prepare  the  most  '  pro- 
mising '  specification ;  therefore  ideas  about  Art 
must  subserve  to  those  relating  to  business. 


"  Nor  can  organ-builders  fairly  be  accountable 
for  adopting  the  obvious  alternative  tluis  imposed 
upon  tliem,  and  which  amounts  to  this  in  effect  if 
not  in  words :  he  who  will  prepare  the  specifica- 
tion that  seems  to   promise  the  most  extensive 
instrument  for  the  stated  terms — who,  in  fact,  can 
the  most  successfully  make  what  would  seem  a 
smaller  organ  look  like  a  larger  upon  paper — will 
stand  the  best   chance  of  securing  '  the  order.' 
And  the  ingenuity  sometimes  displayed  in  esti- 
mates drawn  up  to  meet  such  expectations,  almost 
calls  for  admiration.     First,  instead  of  the  speci- 
fication stating  that  the  proposed  instrument  shall 
be  built  on  the  German  system,  which  would  be 
embodying  a  great  deal,  all  it  will  promise,  if  it 
be  prudently  drawn  up,  is  that  it  shall  be  made 
to  the  German  compass,  which  implies  but  little. 
Next,  several  of  the  stops  are  planned  to  draw  in 
halves ;  every  such  divided  stop  thus  appearing 
as  tiL'O  ;  or  they  are  introduced  in  an  incomplete 
form,  to  meet  other  incomplete   stops.     In  this 
manner  a  great  step  is  made  toward  securing  the 
necessary  array  of  'stops';  many  persons  judging 
of  the  excellence  of  an  organ   by  the  number  of 
its  handles,  rather  than   by  the  excellence  and 
completeness  of  what  those  handles  govern.     The 
couplers,  even,  to  swell  the  number,  are  some- 
times enumerated  as  stops.     Then  the  important 
distinction  between  'standard  size'  and  '  size  of 
tone'  is  overlooked  ;  and  the  two  portions  of  the 
stopped  diapason,  which  together  in  reality  form 
but  one  stop  of  eight  feet  tone,  in   consequence 
bear  the  aspect  of  two  stops  of  eight  feet.     The 
bourdon,  also,  if  divided,  appears  as  two  stops  of 
sixteen  feet.     In  this  manner  the  stops  in  ques- 
tion, and  by  consequence  the  department  to  which 
they  belong,  are  left  open  to  a  flattering  estimate 
of  their  real  dimensions.*     The  one  sesquialtera 
of  five  ranks,  again,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  most  important  organs  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Bridge,  Byfield,  Harris  and  Smetzler 
in  England,  has  to  be  made   to  draw  as  two  or 
even  three  stops.     Then  the  swell  organ — a  de- 
partment in  the  construction  of  which  an  organ- 
builder  takes  peculiar  pride   and   interest — this 
must  be  cut  short  at  tenor  C  ;  which  denudation 
deprives  the  swell  of  its  finest  octave,  though  to 
be  sure  at  the  same  time  it  eflfects  a  saving  of 
nearly  £100  in  the  cost  of  that  department  alone, 
and  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  as  one  means 
of  keeping  down   the   price  of  the  mstrument. 
The   swell   manual  perhaps   runs   '  throughout,' 
though  that  is  of  little  value  without  its  proper 
pipes.     Numerous  small   and  inexpensive  stops, 
again,  find  admission,  which  assist  in  making  up 
the  required  number,  at  no  great  outlay ;  while 
many  large  and  costly  ones  are  necessarily  ex- 
cluded, to  bring  the  instrument  within  the  narrow 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  stipulated  terms.     In 
this  manner  the  admirable  rule  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  German  system  of  organ-build- 
ing— that  the  pedal  shall  have,  at  the  least,  one 
third  as  many  stops  as  the  great  manual — and 
which  is  specially  intended  to  check  all  excess  in 
small  or  incomplete  stops,  as  well  as  the  slighting 
of  large  and  more   important   ones,  is  perforce 
treated  as  though  it  had  no  existence.     By  the 
above  and  other  such  means,  a  specification  for 
an  organ  of  almost  any  number  of  stops — i.  e., 
handles — may  be  provided,  to   suit  almost   any 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  tone  of 
the  deepest  sounding  covered  stop,  but  the  '  standard 
length'  of  the  largest  stop  of  tlie  open  diapason  spe- 
cies, that  fixes  the  size  of  a  manual  or  pedal  organ. 


sum  that  may  be  named.  But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  any  organ-builder  wlio  has  a  real  love 
ibr  his  Art,  can  prefer  building  an  instrument 
according  to  so  unhealthy  a  system,  however 
readil)'  he  may  consent  to  do  so. 

"  Yet  despite  the  discouraging  influences  under 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  carried  on.  Organ- 
building  has  nevertheless  progressed  marvellously, 
particularly  in  respect  to  those  mechanical  de- 
tails which  ensure  quietness  in  the  action  gene- 
ralh',  and  which  relate  to  lightness  and  prompt- 
ness in  the  touch  of  large  instruments,  as  well  as 
in  the  selection  and  variety  of  the  stops;  but  in 
regard  to  the  completeness  in  the  compass  of  the 
stops,  and  the  excellence  of  the  metal  used  in 
their  construction,  great  '  progress'  might  still  be 
made  in  going  hack  to  the  customs  of  a  century  or 
more  since.  But  these  latter  returns,  whenever 
they  may  take  place,  must  be  preceded  by  a  cor- 
responding return  to  something  akin  to  the  fair 
and  liberal  terms  paid  to  the  artists  of  former 
times.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  com- 
pleteness, so  far  as  they  went,  goodness  of  mate- 
rial, excellence  of  finish,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
durability  of  old  instruments,  made  under  such 
favorable  auspices." 

The  above  matters  relating  to  the  price,  excel- 
lence and  completeness  of  an  organ,  have  been 
entered  into  thus  fully  and  unreservedly,  first, 
because  emanating  as  they  do  from  one  who  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  organ-building  busi- 
ness, and  who  therefore  can  in  no  way  be  inter- 
ested in  the  issue,  beyond  what  is  shared  by  all 
who  admire  excellence,  irrespective  of  size,  they 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  exercise  some  influ- 
ence with  those  who  have  to  detect  the  actual 
merits  of  competing  estimates ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause they  really  involve  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  purchaser,  the  credit  of  the  builder,  and 
the  progress  of  the  Art,  in  equal  degrees. 


Otto  Deesel  gives  the  last  of  his  Soirees  at 
Chickering's  this  evening,  assisted  by  other  pianists, 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Qointette  ClDb,  and  in 
the  vocal  department  by  Miss  Eltse  Henslek,  fresh 
from  new  operatic  triumphs  in  New  York.  She  will 
sing  Cherubini's  Ave  Maria  and  the  Koraanza  from 
"  William  Tell."  For  piano  solos,  Mr.  Dresel  will 
play  again  his  fine  arrangement  of  the  Andante  from 
Schubert's  Symphony;  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  31, 
in  E  flat;  the  Adagio  from  Chopin's  second  Concerto, 
and  his  Andante  and  Polonaise,  op.  22 ,  both  for  the 
first  time  and  with  quintet  accompaniment.  These, 
in  addition  to  the  larger  features  of  the  bill,  which 
are  Bach's  Concerto  for  three  Pianos,  with  quartet 
accompaniment,  (not  the  one  played  two  years 
since.)  and  Mendelssohn's  first  Trio  (in  D  minor) 
for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  which  has  not  been  aired 

here  for  a  year  or  more For  next  Saturday  eve- 

nin"-,  (26th.)  at  the  new  Mercantile  Hall,  our  old 
friend,  William  Ketzer,  the  violinist,  announces 
a  Benefit  Concert  of  classical  chamber  music,  with 
the  aid  (as  will  be  seen  below)  of  some  of  our  best 
instrumental  artists.  Mr.  K.  enters  a  field  some- 
what different  from  any  that  has  been  occupied  of 
late  by  our  other  chamber  concert  givers :  he  is  to 
preach  to  us  the  gospel  of  Spohr,  the  larger  half  of 
his  programme  being  occupied  with  two  of  the  most 
important  compositions  of  that  often  tedious,^  but 
always  elegant  and  learned,  and  sometimes  delight- 
ful m'aster.  Judged  by  symphony  and  oratorio,  he 
has  never  tal^en  a  deep  hold  on  our  musical  affec- 
tions here,  and  is  really  far  less  known  among  us 
than  so  great  a  master  should  be.  His  Piano  Quin- 
tet and  his  Double  Quartets  rank  among  his  very 
best  works.  Chorlf.y,  whose  criticism  on  him  we 
once  copied,  admits  that  "  Dr.  Spohr's  music  has  its 
times  and  places  of  vitality  and  individual  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  that  general  air  of  swooninur,  over- 
hixurious,  elaborate  grace,  which  conceals  its  poverty 
in  significance  and  variety  so  well  and  so  long,  with 
some  even  forever."  And  he  speaks  of  his  Quar- 
tets as  works  "in  which  the  compromise  betwixt 
what  is  classical  and  severe,  and  what  is  exciting 
and  gracious,  could  hardly  be  carried  to  higher  per- 
fection." Mr.  Keyzer  has  many  friends  in  Boston, 
and  we  hope  he  will  have  a  full  house. 
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OTTO  DRESEL'S  SOIIlilES. 

The  rOtJRTH  (and  last)  Soiree  will  take  place  THIS 
(SATURDAY)  Evening,  at  Messrs.  Cbickering's  Rooms. 

]^y^  He  will  be  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Miss  ELTSE 
HENSLER,  the  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB,  and 
other  Artists. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  at  the  usual  places. 

Mr.  WM.  KEYZER'S  BENEFIT  CONCERT, 

At  Mercantile  Hall,  Slimmer  St., 

On  SATURDAY  EVENIIsTG,   April  26,  1856, 

Assisted  by  the  following  Gentlemen,  who  have  kindly 

volunteered  : 

GUSTAY    SATTER,    Pianist  :    Messrs.    SUCK,    SCHULTZE, 

and  MEISEL,  Tiolins  :  ECKHARDT  and  EICHLEK, 

Tenors  :  W.  FBIES  and  A.  SUCK,  Violoncellos. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

Quartet, ....Haydn. 

Allegro — Adagio— Scherzo— Finale. 
Messrs.  Keyzer,  Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
Grand  Quintet,  for  Piano-forte  solo,  1st  and  2d  Tiohn, 

tenor  and  violoacello,  (first  time  in  Uoston,) Spohr. 

Messrs.  Gustav  Satter,  &c. 
PART  ir. 

Duo  Concertante  for  Piano  and  Violin, Herz  and  Lafont. 

Messrs.  Satter  and  Keyzer,  (by  request.) 

Bouble  Quartet, Spohr. 

Allegro — S  c  he  rzo — Largh  e  t  to — Finale. 
1st  Quartet — Messrs.  Keyzar,  Schultze, 'Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
2d  Quartet— Messrs.  Suck,  Meisel,  Eichler  and  A.  Suck. 
([C/^The  Quintet  for  Piano-forte,  and  the  Double  Quartet,  by 
Spohr,  are  generally  considered  as  among   the  best  compo- 
sitions of  that  great  master.) 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores, 
Tremont  and  Revere  Houses,  and  at  the  door. 
Concert  to  commence  at  7>^  o'clock. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
XJ.     S.     HO  TE  I,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Dit'son's  music  store. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTEKS  OF  FORESGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

ATTEENOON  CONCERTS 

AT    THE     BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIS  "WEDXESDAy  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commencing 
March  26th.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  The 
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No.  I.  Price  44c.  No.  4.  Price  3Sc. 
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Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  Yox-k. 
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INSTRUCTION    on  the    PIANO-FORTE, 
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CARL    HAUSE 

OTTERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
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^y^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.'^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VEXATION. 

I  was  fatigued,  and  yet  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
counted  the  hours  as  they  passed,  but  could  not 
sum  up  the  emotions  of  the  evening  and  decide 
for  myself.  There  was  but  one  thing  certain  for 
me,  and  that  was  that  I  no  longer  loved  the 
duchess,  and  had  barely  escaped  learning  a 
severe  lesson  in  becoming  attached  to  her ;  but  a 
wounded  heart  soon  seeks  another  wound  to 
efface  that  which  has  mortified  self-love,  and  the 
strong  desire  of  loving  made  me  feverish.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  not  absolute  master 
of  my  will ;  I  was  impatient  for  the  morrow. 
Since  midnight  I  had  entered  into  a  new  phase 
of  existence,  and  not  understanding  myself, 
thought  I  was  ill. 

But  I  had  never  been  so  ;  my  health  had  been 
my  strong  point,  and  I  had  grown  up  with  a 
wonderful  physical  equilibrium.  I  was  frightened 
in  feeling  my  pulse  slightly  quickened.  I  jumped 
from  my  bed,  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and 
laughed  outright.  I  lit  my  lamp,  sharpened  a 
pencil,  and  sketched  upon  a  bit  of  paper  the 
ideas  which  crossed  me.  I  drew  a  composition 
■which  pleased  me,  although  it  was  bad.  It  was  a 
man  seated  between  his  good  and  bad  angel. 
The  good  angel  was  anxious  and  full  of  solicitude 
for  a  pilgrim,  whom  the  bad  angel  was  tempting. 
Between  these  two  angels,  the  jarincipal  person- 
age, left  to  himself  and  relying  upon  neither  of 
them,  was  looking  smilingly  at  a  little  flower, 


which  to  him  represented  nature.  This  allegory 
had  not  even  common  sense,  but  to  me  alone  it 
signified  a  great  deal.  I  thought  I  had  conquered 
my  nervousness,  and  went  back  to  bed,  dozed  a 
little,  had  the  nightmare,  and  dreamed  of  mur- 
dering Celio. 

I  left  my  bed  decidedly,  dressed  myself  by  the 
first  light  of  the  dawn,  took  a  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  and,  when  the  sun  had  risen,  went  to 
Cello's  lodging. 

Celio  had  not  been  to  bed,  and  I  found  him  up 
and  writing  letters. 

"  You  have  not  slept,"  said  he  to  me,  "  and 
you  have  wearied  yourself  with  vain  efforts.  I 
did  better  than  you ;  I  passed  the  night  out. 
When  a  person  is  e.xcited,  he  must  seek  still 
more  excitement ;  it  is  the  quickest  way  of  fin- 
ishing the  matter." 

"  Fie,  Celio,"  said  I,  smiling  ;  "  you  shock  me." 

"  Without  any  reason,"  answered  he,  "  for  I 
passed  the  night  discreetly,  talking  and  writing 
with  the  purest  of  women." 

"  Who  ?  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri  ?  " 

"Eh!   how  came   you   to  guess?     Can  it  be 

that but   it  would   be   too   late,  for  she  has 

gone." 

"  Gone  ! " 

"  Ah,  you  are  pale.  Come,  come,  I  did  not 
notice  that.  I  was  wholly  absorbed  in  myself 
yesterday.  But  listen:  when  I  left  you  last  night 
I  felt  very  angry  with  you.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  talked  two  hours  longer,  and  you 
told  me  to  go  and  rest,  which  meant  that  you  had 
had  enough  of  me.  Determined  to  talk  until 
daylight,  no  matter  with  whom,  I  went  straight  to 
old  Boccaferri.  I  know  that  he  never  sleeps  so 
soundly,  even  after  he  has  drunk  much,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  awake  instantly  with  a  clear  head 
and  always  ready  to  talk.  I  saw  a  light  at  his 
window,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  found  him  up 
and  talking  with  his  daughter.  They  came 
towards  me,  embraced  me,  and  showed  me  a  let- 
ter which  had  arrived  during  the  evening,  and 
which  they  had  opened  upon  their  return.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  letter  contained ;  but 
you  will  know  before  long.  It  is  an  important 
secret  for  them,  and  I  gave  them  my  word  of 
honor  to  reveal  it  to  no  one.  I  helped  them 
pack  and  am  commissioned  to  arrange  their  af- 
fairs at  the  theatre  ;  I  talked  over  my  own  with 
Cecilia  while  her  father  went  for  a  carriage. 
Finally,  I  saw  them  get  into  it  an  hour  ago  and 
drive  out  of  the  city.  Now  you  see  me  settling 
their  accounts,  waiting  the  time  to  go  to  the 
theatre  and  secure  Cecilia  from  all  pursuit.  Do 
not  question  me,  for  my  mouth  is  sealed  ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  I  am  very  busy  and  gay 
this  morning,  and  do  not  mind  wasting  the  fresh- 


ness of  my  voice,  and  am  devoting  myself  to  my 
friend  like  a  simple  e'picier.  Don't  let  this  as- 
tound you  too  much.  I  am  obliging,  because, 
instead  of  its  troubling  me,  it  occupies  and 
amuses  me,  that  is  all." 

"  Can  you  not  even  tell  me  towards  what 
country  they  are  travelling?  " 

"  Not  even  that.  Am  I  not  cruel  ?  Blame  no 
one  but  Cecilia,  who  did  not  even  except  you  in 
the  silence  which  she  imposed  upon  me,  so  un- 
grateful and  perverse  is  woman." 

"  I  thought  you  made  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri 
an  exception  in  your  anathemas  against  her 
sex." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  Then  she  is  truly  an  ex- 
ception, and  I  own  it.  She  is  a  pure  woman; 
why  ?  because  she  is  not  beautiful." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  is  not  beauti- 
ful ?  "  asked  I,  eagerly.  "  You  speak  like  an 
actor,  but  not  like  an  artist.  But  I  am  a  painter 
and  learned  in  such  matters,  and  I  assure  you 
that  she  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  Duchess 

de  X ,  whose  reputation  is  so  great,  and  than 

the  ruling  prima  donna,  who  has  caused  so  much 
talk." 

I  expected  either  a  jest  or  a  denial  from  Celio. 
He  answered  not  a  word,  but  changed  his  coat 
and  we  went  to  breakfast.  On  the  way  he  said 
to  me  hastily : 

"  You  are  perfectly  right — she  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  women.  I  had  the  bad  grace 
to  deny  it,  for  I  thought  I  alone  had  discov- 
ered it." 

"  Celio,  you  speak  like  a  possessor — like  a 
lover." 

"I!"  cried  he,  turning  his  face  towards  mine 
with  great  assurance.  "  I  am  not,  I  never  have 
been  and  never  shall  be  her  lover." 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  do  not  desire  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  respect  her  and  wish  to  love  her 
always,  because  she  was  the  protegee  of  my  moth- 
er, who  esteemed  her,  and  because  after  mei 
(and  perhaps  as  much  as  I,)  she  is  the  person  who 
best  understood,  best  loved  and  best  lamented 
my  mother.  Oh,  my  old  Cecilia,  never  !  Hers 
is  a  saered  head,  and  the  only  one  which  wears  a 
bonnet  that  I  would  not  like  to  trample  under 
foot." 

"  Always  strange  and  inconsistent,  Celio  !  You 
know  her  to  be  estimable  and  loveable,  and  you 
so  despise  your  own  love  as  to  guard  her  from  it 
as  if  it  were  a  stain  !  Can  your  breath  then  only 
degrade  and  wither  what  it  touches  ?  What  sort 
of  man  or  devil  are  you  ?  But  allow  me  to  use 
one  of  those  slang  words  you  so  much  admire : 
this  all  seems  liumbug  to  me,  an  affectation  of 
MIephistophelism,  which  your  age  and  experience 
cannot  justify.     To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  you.  You  want  to  astound  me,  affect  the 
bold,  the  invinoible  and  the  satanic  ;  but  in  reali- 
ty you  are  an  honest  youth,  rather  wild,  rather 
boastful,  rather  lawless,  but  not  enough  so  to  deny 
that  a  man  ought  to  marry  the  girl  whom  he  has 
betrayed  ;  and  as  you  are  either  too  young  or  too 
ambitious  to  decide  hastily  upon  so  modest  a  mar- 
riage, you  will  not  consent  to  lay  siege  to  Cecilia's 
heart." 

"  Would  to  God  I  was  as  you  think ! "  said 
Celio,  without  getting  angry  or  contradicting ; 
"  then  I  should  not  be  unhappy,  as  I  am  now. 
What  I  suffer  is  terrible.  Ah,  if  I  was  pure  and 
good,  I  should  be  candid,  and  marry  Cecilia  to- 
morrow and  lead  a  calm,  serene,  charming  life, 
more  so  than  you  think,  as  it  might  not  be  so 
humble  a  marriage  as  you  now  believe.  Who 
knows  the  future  ?  I  cannot  explain  myself 
upon  this  subject ;  but  know  this — that  even  if 
Cecilia  were  a  great  heiress,  honored  with  a  noble 
name,  I  would  not  love  her.  Listen  to  a  great 
truth,  Salentini,  though  hackneyed  and  common- 
place :  the  love  of  bad  women  kills  us  ;  the  love 
of  good  and  noble  women  kills  them.  We  only 
love  much  that  which  loves  us  little,  and  that  but 
little  which  loves  us  much.  My  mother,  at  forty, 
died  of  that,  after  ten  years  of  silence  and  agony." 

"  Then  that  is  true  ?     I  had  heard  so." 

"  And  he  who  killed  her  still  lives.  I  could 
never  make  him  fight  with  me.  I  have  insulted 
him  bitterly,  and  although  he  is  no  coward,  no, 
far  from  that,  he  bore  it  rather  than  raise  his 
hand  against  Floriani's  child.  So  I  live  like  a 
reprobate,  with  a  vengeance  unquenched,  which 
causes  my  torment,  and  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  kill  my  mother's  destroyer.  You  see  in  me 
another  Hamlet,  who  does  not  affect  grief  and 
madne.'s,  but  who  is  consumed  by  remorse,  hatred 
and  anger  ;  and  you  called  me  good  !  All  ego- 
tists are  easily  satisfied,  tolerant  and  kind.  But 
I  shall  not  follow  Hamlet's  example,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  break  poor  Ophelia's  heart.  She  should 
get  her  to  a  nunnery  sooner  !  I  am  too  unfor- 
tunate to  love;  1  have  no  time  nor  strength  for 
it ;  and  the  Hamlet  within  me  becomes  entangled 
with  other  passions.  I  am  ambitious,  selfish; 
Art  is  only  a  strife  for  me,  glory  only  a  revenge. 
My  enemy  prophesied  that  I  would  never  come 
to  anything,  for  my  mother  bad  spoiled  me.  I 
long  to  prove  his  falsehood  before  the  whole 
world.  As  for  Cecilia,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  to  her 
what  he  was  to  my  mother,  and  yet  I  shall  be  ;  it 
is  my  destiny !  The  storms  and  griefs  of  our 
childhood  fasten  themselves  to  us,  and  when  we 
try  to  free  ourselves  from  them  they  draw  us  on 
by  some  fatal  instinct  of  imitation  to  renew  them 
at  some  later  period  ;  crime  is  contagious.  I  feel 
the  injustice  and  folly  I  so  hated  in  my  mother's 
lover  rising  within  me  whenever  I  begin  to  love. 
So  I  will  not  love,  for  if  I  were  not  the  victim,  I 
should  be  the  executioner." 

"  Then  you  are  afraid  lest  you  might  be  the 
victim  unawares  V  You  confess  that  you  are  ca- 
pable of  loving." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  saw  by  my  mother's  ex- 
ample into  what  an  abyss  devotion  may  plunge 
H3,  and  I  shun  it" 

"  And  you  do  not  really  believe  that  love  is 
subject  to  any  laws  but  this  terrible  alternative  of 
misplaced  and  sacrificed  devotion,  or  that  of  mad 
tyranny  and  homicide  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Poor  Celio  !  I  pity  you,  and  see  that  you  are 


a  weak  and  passionate  man.  At  last  I  know 
you  ;  you  are  destined  to  be  either  the  victim  or 
the  destroyer ;  but  apply  that  only  to  yourself — ■ 
the  human  race  is  not  your  accomplice." 

"  You  scorn  me  because  you  think  yourself 
better,"  cried  Celio,  bitterly.  "  Well,  wait  awhile. 
If  you  are  sincere,  we  will  moralize  upon  it  some 
other  day  ;  we  will  not  dispute  now.  Until  then, 
what  do  you  intend  doing?  making  love  to  my 
old  Cecilia  ?  Look  out !  I  watch  over  her  de- 
fence like  a  keen  and  snarly  little  dog.  You 
must  walk  uprightly  with  her.  If  I  respect  her 
so  much,  others  shall  not  possess  her  even  in  their 
most  secret  thoughts." 

1  was  struck  by  the  bitterness  of  these  words 
and  the  tone  of  hatred  and  spite  which  accom- 
panied them. 

"  Celio,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  will  be  jealous  of 
Boccaferri ;  you  are  so  already.  Confess  that 
we  are  rivals.  Be  frank,  since  you  say  frankness 
is  a  sign  of  strength.  You  told  me  you  were  not 
her  lover  and  should  never  be ;  but  look  into  the 
depths  of  your  heart  and  see  if  you  are  sure  for 
the  future ;  then  you  can  tell  me  if  I  am  in  your 
path,  and  if  from  to-day  we  are  friends  or  ene- 
mies." 

"You  ask  me  a  rather  delicate  question,"  re- 
plied he ;  "  but  I  will  not  delay  my  answer.  I 
never  lie  to  myself  or  to  others.  I  shall  never  be 
jealous  of  Cecilia,  for  I  shall  never  be  in  love 
with  her  unless  she  first  loves  me,  which  is  as 
probable  as  that  the  duchess  will  become  sincere 
and  old  Boccaferri  sober." 

"  And  why  not,  Celio  ?  If,  unfortunately  for 
me,  Cecilia  should  see  and  hear  you  now,  she 
might  well  be  moved,  trembling,  wavering.  ..." 

"  If  I  saw  her  wavering,  moved  and  trembling, 
I  should  flee,  Salentini,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor.  I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to  profit  by  a 
moment  of  excitement,  to  take  women  by  sur- 
prise. Not  so  would  I  be  loved  by  a  woman  like 
Cecilia  ;  I  should  find  no  glory  nor  delight  in  such 
a  love,  because  she  is  sincere  and  truthful ;  she 
would  not  hide  from, me  her  shame  or  her  tears, 
and  instead  of  pleasure  I  should  only  bestow  and 
receive  sorrow  and  remorse.  No,  not  thus  would 
I  win  a  pure  woman  ;  and  as  I  only  seek  excite- 
ment, I  shall  woo  only  those  who  give  it.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  my  friend.  Nothing  proves  that 
Cecilia  does  not  love  you  deeply,  and  that  the 
friendship  she  professes  for  you  is  not  love,  which 
she  hides  even  from  herself.  If  it  is  so,  you  will 
find  it  out  some  day,  and  when  you  do  you  will 
dispute  her  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  sir,"  answered  Celio,  unhesi- 
tatingly ;  "  and  since  you  love  her,  you  must 
know  that  her  love  will  be  no  light  thing.  .  . 
But  in  such  a  case,  my  friend,"  added  he,  seized 
by  a  sad  emotion  which  clouded  his  expressive  face, 
"  I  beg  you  to  fight  with  me.  I  might  be  killed, 
for  I  fight  badly.  I  excelled  in  my  fencing  les- 
sons ;  but  in  presence  of  a  real  adversary  1  am 
agitated,  anger  carries  me  away,  and  I  am  always 
wounded.  My  death  would  save  Cecilia  from  my 
love.  So  do  not  fail  me  if  we  should  ever  come 
to  such  a  pass.  But  now  let  us  breakfast,  laugh, 
and  be  friends,  for  I  am  sure  that  she  only  con- 
siders me  a  child,  and  I  only  sec  in  her  an  old 
friend ;   so,  if  this  goes  on  so,  I   shall  not   take 

offence But  you  will   marry  her  ? 

Otherwise  I  could  fight  coolly,  and  surely  kill 
you,  depend  upon  it." 


"  Good !  "  answered  I.  "  These  words  of  yours 
prove  to  me  what  she  is,  and  this  respect  for 
virtue  in  one  who  pretends  to  be  vicious  would 
drive  me  to  marriage  with  closed  eyes." 

We  shook  hands  and  our  breakfast  was  merry. 
I  was  full  of  hope  and  trust ;  I  cannot  tell  why, 
for  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri  had  gone  ;  I  did  not 
know  when  or  where  we  should  meet  again,  and 
she  had  never  even  given  me  a  look  which  could 
make  me  believe  she  loved  me.  Was  I  infatuated  ? 
No,  I  really  loved.  My  conversation  with  Celio 
strengthened  my  belief  in  the  merit  I  had  guessed 
at  the  night  before.  Love  enlarges  the  soul  and 
purifies  the  air  which  reaches  it.  It  was  my  first 
true  love ;  I  felt  happy,  young  and  strong ; 
everything  about  me  was  colored  with  a  livelier, . 
purer  radiance. 

"  Do  you  know  of  what  I  have  been  dreaming 
lately,"  said  Celio,  "  and  which  returns  to  me 
more  seriously  since  my  fiasco  ?  To  go  and  pass 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps  months,  in  some  quiet,  se- 
cluded corner  with  foolish  Boccaferri  and  his 
sensible  daughter.  Together  they  possess  the 
secret  of  Art ;  each  represents  a  separate  phase. 
The  father  is  particularly  inventive  and  impul- 
sive— the  daughter  eminently  conscientious  and 
learned ;  for  Cecilia  is  a  great  musician ;  the 
public  do  not  imagine  it,  and  you  probably  know 
nothing  of  it.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  she  per- 
haps is  the  last  great  musician  Italy  may  boast. 
She  understands  the  great  composers  more  than 
any  new  singer  now  in  vogue.  If  she  sings  in 
the  chorus,  with  her  voice  that  can  hardly  be 
heard,  all  go  on  smoothly  without  dreaming  that 
she  alone  keeps  together  and  rules  the  rest  by 
her  mere  intelligence,  while  the  strength  of  her 
lungs  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  feel  it, 
but  say  nothing.  What  favorites  of  the  public 
would  own  the  supremacy  of  talent  which  is 
never  applauded  ?  Go  to  the  theatre  to-night 
and  you  will  see  how  the  opera  goes  on.  The 
void  made  by  Cecilia's  absence  will  be  a  little 
noticed.  Of  course  tbey  will  not  say  what  causes 
this  lack  of  harmony  and  of  united  movement. 
It  may  be  the  hoarseness  of  this  one,  the  distrac- 
tion of  another ;  the  singers  will  blame  the 
orchestra,  and  ince  versa.  But  I,  who  shall  look 
on  to-night,  shall  laugh  at  the  general  confusion 
and  say  to  myself:  'Foolish  public,  you  had  a 
treasure  and  never  understood  it  I  Is  it  roulades 
you  desire  ■?  There  are  plenty.  Are  you  satis- 
fied ?  Strive  to  know  what  you  do  want ;  until 
then,  I  observe  and  rest  myself.' " 

"  You  teach  me  nothing  new,  Celio.     Only  last 

night  I  quarrelled  with  the  duchess  de about 

the  superior  and  elevated  talent  of  Mademoiselle 
Boccaferri." 

"  But  the  duchess  cannot  understand  that," 
answered  Celio,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  She  is  no  more  artist  than  my  old  shoe ;  and 
a  person  must  be  extremely  well  versed  in  such 
matters  to  recognize  merits  which  are  buried 
under  a  perpetual  fiasco,  for  that  is  Cecilia's  fate. 
When  she  renders  the  most  insignificant  parts  of 
her  role,  like  a  mistress  of  her  art,  four  or  five 
true  dilettanti  scattered  about  in  the  vast  theatre 
smile  with  wondrous  delight.  A  fiiw  half-way 
musicians  say  :  '  What  beautiful  music  !  How 
finely  it  is  written  I '  without  remembering  that 
they  could  not  notice  such  perfections  in  the 
detail  of  a  great  thing,  if  the  seconda  donna  wag 
not  a  great  artist.  So  goes  the  world,  Salentini. 
As  for  me,  I  want  to  astonish,  and  I  seek  success 
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■with  all  my  will,  but  it  is  to  revenE;e  myself  upon 
tlie  publii',  which  I  detest,  ant]  to  despise  it  still 
more.  I  mistook  the  means,  but  I  shall  find  them 
with  the  aid  of  Boccaferri  and  his  daughter,  and 
myself  above  all.  I  must  perfect  myself  like  a 
true  artist ;  it  will  not  take  long ;  each  year  to 
me  is  equal  to  ten  years  of  common  life ;  for  I 
am  energetic  and  persistent.  A\nien  I  shall  have 
found  out  what  I  needed,  then  I  shall  know  what 
the  public  needs  to  understand  true  merit.  I 
shall  succeed  in  being  infinitely  worse  than  I  was 
yesterday,  and  so  shall  please  infinitely  more. 
Such  is  my  theory.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"I  understand  how  false  it  is,  and  that  if  you 
do  not -seek  the  true  and  beautiful  that  you  may 
teach  it  to  the  public,  thinking  that  falsehood  will 
please  them,  you  will  never  possess  the  truth. 
You  can  never  do  both.  No  one  can  make  a 
grimace  without  wrinkling  even  the  most  beauti- 
ful face.  Take  care;  you  have  gone  all  wrong 
and  will  ruin  yourself" 

"  But  look  at  Cecilia's  example,"  cried  Celio, 
warmly.  "  Does  she  not  possess  the  truth  in  her? 
Does  she  not  persist  in  only  giving  truth  to  the 
public  ?  and  is  she  not  misunderstood  and  un- 
known ?  You  need  not  say  that  she  lacks 
strength  and  fire.  For  only  two  days  since  I 
heard  her  sing  and  declaim  alone  to  four  walls, 
not  knowing  that  I  listened.  The  atmosphere 
burned  with  her  passion  ;  she  uttered  tones  which 
might  make  a  crowd  thrill  and  start  like  one 
man.  Yet  she  does  not  scorn  the  public,  only 
she  does  not  love  it.  She  sings  well  before  it  for 
her  own  sake,  without  anger,  passion,  or  bold- 
ness. The  public  remains  deaf  and  cold ;  it 
claims  first  that  one  should  trouble  himself  to 
please  it,  and  I  will ;  but  it  shall  pay  me  well,  for 
I  will  only  give  it  the  refuse  of  my  passion  and 
my  knowledge,  and  that  will  be  too  good." 

I  could  not  soothe  Celio.  He  drank  a  great 
deal  of  coffee,  all  the  time  swearing  against  the 
insipidity  of  Viennese  coffee.  He  strove  to  get 
more  e.xcited.  The  anger  of  his  failure  came 
back  to  him  with  fresh  bitterness.  I  reminded 
him  of  his  affairs  at  the  theatre,  and  thither 
he  went,  after  appointing  a  rendezvous  for  the 
evening  at  my  house. 

[To  be  continued.] 


(Prom  the  New  York  Musical  Times.) 

Sketch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

Part  III. 

I  must  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  Peusionnat. 
I  use  this  term,  because  it  has  no  synonym  in  En- 
glish. The  Penxionnat  is  not  a  boarding-school. 
It  is  used  here  to  mean  that  part  of  the  Conser- 
vatory in  which  the  male  singers,  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  number,  are  supported  and  instructed  gratuit- 
ousb/.  It  is  of  them  I  shall  speak,  whenever  I 
mention  the  male  singers  in  this  narrative.  No 
other  male  members  of  the  classes  of  sinsing  are 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  establishment.  They  are 
severally  confined,  and  never  permitted  to  go  out 
and  wander  about  the  streets,  without  a  written 
permission  from  the  director.  They  are  subject 
to  a  rigorous  discipline,  the  violation  of  which  is 
followed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  transgressor. 
They  are  only  allowed  to  take  a  walk  on  Sunday. 
Formerly,  female  subjects  were  received  in  the 
Pensionnat;  but  some  abuses  and  reasons  of 
morality  have  induced  the  Government  to  sup- 
press the  female  branch,  and  girls  are  now  admit- 
ted into  the  classes  of  singing,  as  day-scholars 
only. 

I  have  now  given  all  the  details  concerning  the 
Conservatory  that  will  interest  the  general  reader, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say 


a  few  words  about  the  great  man  who  stamped 
his  name  on  the  National  Conservatory  of  France: 
that  man  is  Ciieuubnii. 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  Cherubini's  bion'raphy; 
that  has  already  been  done  by  abler  hands.  I  need 
not  speak  of  his  mioihty  genius  ;  that  is  universally 
acknowledged.  He  has  no  rival  in  the  art  of 
fugueing ;  on  the  sacred  harp  he  is  equal  to  Mo- 
zart, and  has  left  Haydn  far  behind  him.  My 
design  here  is  to  speak  of  the  man,  and  the  rea- 
der will  doubtless  be  pleased  with  some  particu- 
lars concerning  him,  which  I  gathered  in  my 
social  intercourse  in  Paris,  from  friends  who  are 
artists,  and  some  of  whom  are  Cherubini's  rela- 
tions. 

Cherubini's  poverty  in  Paris  and  the  Conserva- 
tory was  as  proverbial  as  that  of  the  Grecian 
Arislidcs.  About  1816  or  1817,  after  his  return 
from  London,  where  he  had  been  called  in  1815, 
he  found  himself  greatly  injured  by  the  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  French 
Government,  and  he  retired  from  his  em])loyment3 
in  disgust.  After  a  while,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  Government  had  dealt  wrongly  with  him, 
and  to  make  amends,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Composition  in  the  Conservatory  and  Chapel 
Master  to  the  King,  or  rather,  to  use  the  term  of 
the  time,  Director  to  the  King's  Music  Chapel. 
But,  learning  that,  before  he  could  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  his  friend  Lesueur 
would  have  to  be  discharged  from  the  directorship 
of  the  Music  Chapel,  in  which  he  had  been  maintain- 
ed after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Cherubini  (who 
at  that  time  was  miserably  poor),  unhesitafinglv 
and  peremptorily  declined  the  office,  which  he 
said,  was  so  satisfactorily  filled  by  his  friend.  All 
possible  means  were  used  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  the  position,  but  he  was  unshaken  in  his  res- 
olution. At  length  it  was  decided  that  both 
Lesueur  and  Cherubini  should  share  the  charge 
of  the  King's  music ;  and,  on  such  terms,  Cheru- 
bini accepted  the  ofiice;  and  both  these  most 
honorable  artists  continued  in  this  employment  till 
1830,  at  which  time,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
art,  the  King's  Chapel  fell  with  the  dynasty,  and 
has  never  been,  and,  perhaps,  never  will  be  re- 
stored. 

Cherubini,  though  warm-hearted,  was  of  a 
serious  and  stern  dispo-ition.  He  was  never  found 
laughing  or  even  smiling  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  pupils.  He  was  always  in  earnest,  and  had 
no  time  for  frivolity.  He  inflexibly  insisted  upon 
the  observation  of  the  regulations  of  "  his  house," 
as  he  called  the  Conservatory.  Every  professor, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  his  class,  was  oblio-ed 
to  sign  a  book,  called  "  le  registre  de  presence," 
in  order  to  show  tint  the  members  of  his  class 
were  all  present  and  taught  by  him.  Cherubini 
never  failed  to  examine  daily  the  register,  that  he 
might  know  whether  every  one's  task  had  been 
fulfilled.  But  he  required  no  more  from  others 
than  he  performed  himself;  he  attended  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  exemplary  exactness  and 
promptitude.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
regularly  sat  at  his  bureau,  either  writing  or  an- 
swering letters,  .sending  orders  to  the  classes,  or 
hearing  the  professors  and  pupils,  or  any  other 
person,  who  might  occasionally  call  upon  him. 
When  he  had  to  dispatch  a  letter,  summons,  or 
message  of  any  kind,  he  rang  a  little  bell  which 
was  always  near  at  hand,  and  a  servant,  who  was 
always  attending  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  im- 
mediately presented  himself  uncovered,  to  know 
what  was  wanted  and  to  perform  what  was  com- 
manded. When  the  business  of  his  charge  was 
over,  you  would  find  Cherubini  copying  either  the 
parts  of  one  of  his  own  scores,  which  was  to  be 
performed,  or  writing  out  the  score  of  some  great 
master.  His  wife,  on  a  certain  occasion,  asked 
him  what  profit  he  could  get  from  such  copies : — 
"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  there  is  always  some  good  to  be 
got  from  them,  which  remains  in  one's  mind." 
His  fiivorite  employment  in  moments  of  leisure, 
was  drawing  and  cutting  flowers,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond,  or  classifying  plants,  for  he  was 
very  conversant  with  botany.  He  was  most  pa- 
tient in  writing  his  own  scores ;  if  by  chance  a 
drop  of  ink  fell  on  the  paper,  he  immediately  took 
a  penknife,  cut  round  the  mark,  and  adapted 
another  piece  of  paper  to  the  place  with  such 


skill  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  place  of 
the  blunder.  In  consequence  of  so  much  care, 
his  scores  were  so  neatly  done,  that  no  printing 
could  rival  them  in  clearness  and  beauty.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Cherubini  left  his  bureau,  and  then 
was  engaged  in  reviewing  the  classes  or  other 
parts  of  the  establishment;  at  two  o'clock  he 
went  home,  and  his  day's  business  was  ended. 

Cherubini  was,  par  excellence,  a  classical  man, 
not  in  his  works  only,  but  in  his  tastes,  habits,  and 
manners;  and  when  he  judged  another's  produc- 
tions, he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  influence  of 
the  principles  which  ruled  him  when  writing. 
This  caused  him  to  err  on  many  occasions  in  the 
appreciation  of  modern  masters.  It  will  hardly 
be  believed,  that  such  a  great  man,  so  well  fitted 
to  judge  rightly  in  musical  matters,  on  first  wit- 
nessing the  pertorniance  of  Beethoven's  Symfiho- 
nies,  exclaimed: — "It  is  impossible  to  understand 
all  this,  it  is  a  mere  devergoudage."  I  u-se  the 
French  word,  and  don't  know  of  any  synonym  in 
English.  He  had  forgotten  the  saying  of  a  cele- 
brated French  poet : 

*'  Souvent  un  beau  disordre  est  un  effet  de  Part." 

He  changed  his  opinion  afterwards,  and  became 
an  admirer  of  the  great  Symphonlst. 

Cherubini  could  not  bear  the  music  of  Berlioz, 
— he  had  the  the  most  profound  aversion  for  it. 
This,  perhaps,  was  also  owing  to  the  above-men- 
tioned disposition.  Berlioz  from  the  very  first 
time  he  was  brought  before  the  public,  evinced  the 
most  evident  desertion  of  the  classical  school.  He 
atfected  to  transfer  to  music,  and  especially  to  the 
Symphony,  a  genius  which  was  in  fashion  in  the 
literature  of  the  time,  the  domanlisme.  The 
domantisme !  which  was  a  heresy  in  the  opinion 
of  Cherubini.  Berlioz,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Beethoven,  is  certainly  a  man  of  talent 
and  the  first  Symphonist  in  France.  One  day, 
Cherubini  crossing  the  yard  of  the  Conservator}', 
joined  a  group  who  were  speaking  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  Berlioz,  which  had  taken  place  some 
days  before.  Each  person,  occupying  a  different 
point  of  view,  expressed  a  diff'erent  opinion. 
Cherubini  listened  without  uttering  a  word.  At 
length  one  of  the  group  remarked  that  Berlioz 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  fugue  and  fugue  wri- 
ters; "Yes,'  said  Cherubini,  "  Mr.  Berlioz  hates 
fugue,  but  fugue  hates  him  still  more," — every  one 
present  laughed  heartil}'  at  so  unexpected  a  reply, 
and  so  did  Berlioz  himself  when  he  heard  it. 

Cherubini  was  endowed  with  a  manly  genius; 
his  strain  is  always  broad,  round,  and  soaring 
heavenward,  leaving  the  earth  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  below.  And  this  manliness  of  style  and 
freshness  of  creation  did  not  abandon  him  even 
when  near  to  his  grave.  His  second  Requiem, 
wdiich  was  his  last  work,  ranked  among  his  master- 
pieces, though  composed  in  the  79th  or  80th  year 
of  his  age.  Although  his  body  bent  under  so 
"reat  a  weiaht  of  years,  yet  his  eye  was  full  of 
fire,  his  face  full  of  majesty,  his  forehead  full  of 
brightness.  It  was  delightful  to  contemplate  his 
curled,  silver  hair,  which  thickly  covered  his  head, 
and  played  beautirully  round  his  ears  and  temples. 

Many  statements  have  been  circulated  in  rela- 
tion to  his  second  Requiem.  It  has  been  said 
that  Cherubini  composed  it  for  his  obsequies. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  facts,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  authorities  are  simply  these.  In 
France,  female  singers  are  excluded  from  Catholic 
churches,  although  the}'  are  admitted  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  restored  Dynasty,  because  it  was 
considered  as  a  private  building  with  which  au- 
thorities had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cherubini's  first  Requiem  was  composed  for  the 
funeral  of  the  ill-fated  Due  de  Berry ;  and  as  it 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  members  of  the 
King's  Chapel,  the  soprano  parts  were  written 
throughout  lor  first  and  second  soprano,  for  the 
performance  of  which  Cherubini  availed  himself 
of  the  female  singers  attached  to  the  Chapel. 
This  Requiem  was  generally  pronounced  equal 
to  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  everywhere  it  was 
crowned  with  great  success.  In  many  instances 
at  the  decease  of  persons  of  distinction,  the  per- 
formance of  Cherubini's  Recjuiem  was  desired, 
but  not  permitted  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
female  singers  from  churches.     Annoyed  by  such 
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vexations,  Cberubini  determined  to  compose  a 
new  Requiem  for  male  voices  only,  and  the  result 
was  tlie  second  Requiem; — wliich,  indeed,  was 
first  performed  at  the  obsequies  of  the  author 
himself  This  composition  closed  the  artistical 
career  of  this  celebrated  master.  lie  departed 
this  life  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  soul 
rose  up  to  heaven,  to  keep  her  seat  by  the  side  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven. 


A  Sunday  in  a  German  Church. 

[We  take  the  following  chapter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Storks  "Willis's  very  interesting  and  instructive  little 
book,  entitled  "  Our  Church  Music,"  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  erelong.] 

I  once  found  myself  in  one  of  the  cities  of  central 
Germany.  The  leading  Protestant  Church  of  the 
place  had  been  closed  for  some  months,  while  under- 
going repairs,  and  meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  a  liberality  of  feeling  sometimes  met  with  in 
that  country,  had  thrown  open  their  magnificent 
edifice  to  the  worship  of  the  Protestants,  the  Protes- 
tant service  immediately  succeeding  the  ordinar)^ 
morning  service  of  the  Catholics.  The  only  change 
made  was  the  concealment  of  the  altar  by  a  curtain 
dropped  from  the  ceiling.  In  front  of  this  curtain 
was  a  temporary  desk  for  the  clergyman. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  I  entered  this  cathedral, 
upon  the  front  of  which  was  inscribed  in  imposing 
capitals  the  solemn  word,  Deo.  The  immense  edi- 
fice was  crowded  with  worshippers.  The  Duke  and 
his  court  (a  Protestant  house)  were  present,  occupy- 
ing a  separate  tribune  on  the  side  of  the  pulpit  The 
body  of  the  edifice  was  filled,  promiscuously,  with 
garrison  troops,  citizens,  and  peasantry  from  the 
surrounding  country  in  their  picturesque  national 
costumes.  The  introductory  voluntary  was  just 
commencing.  The  powerful  organ,  which  seemed 
to  have  its  place  near  the  altar,  and  was  concealed 
by  a  curtain,  was  crowding  every  arch  and  corner  of 
the  immense  pile  with  its  massive  harmonies.  The 
air  around  us  was  a  sea  of  music  ;  its  rich  surgings 
broke  majestically  on  the  vaulted  roof,  and  echoed 
among  the  lofty  arches,  and  beat  solemnly  upon  the 
silent  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  assembled  multitude  had  found  the 
first  hymn,  which,  as  usual  in  German  churches,  was 
indicated  upon  tablets,  placed  at  convenient  intervals 
upon  the  wall.  And  now  the  rich  tone-masses  of 
the  organ  gradually  merged  into  the  familiar  strain 
of  an  old  church  choral.  At  this  well-known  signal 
the  great  assembly,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  peas- 
ant, arose.  The  introductory  strain  of  the  organ 
ceased,  and  a  trumpet  behind  the  veil  led  off  in  clear, 
courageous  tones  the  choral  melody,  sustained  by 
full  organ  accompaniment.  Simultaneously  with 
this,  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  rolled  up  from 
the  congregation  in  a  mighty  song  of  praise  to  Jeho- 
vah— a  song  which  the  lofty  roof  seemed  scarce  ca- 
pable of  repressing — majestic,  soul-thrilling. 

As  the  last  echoes  of  this  clioral  hallelujah  died 
upon  the  ear,  a  clergyman,  who  until  now  had  not 
been  seen,  advanced  and  pronounced,  in  a  deep- 
toned  and  solemn  voice,  the  opening  prayer.  He 
retired,  and  again,  unheralded  except  by  the  invisi- 
ble organ,  the  thousand-voiced  chorus  swelled  to  the 
skies.  The  sermon  immediately  succeeded,  brief 
and  impressive ;  then  a  closing  choral  was  sung,  and 
after  the  benediction  the  cathedral  doors  were  once 
more  thrown  open  to  the  congregation ;  while  the 
parting  tones  of  the  organ  followed  us  as  we  passed 
into  the  outer  world,  like  sacred  memories  of  the 
hour. 

Now,  here  was  a  combination  of  singularly  felicit- 
ous circumstances,  and  which  afford  us,  I  think, 
some  valuable  hints  as  to  Church  Music. 

1st.  The  machinery  of  the  music  was  concealed. 
Here  was  no  twitching  of  curtains  by  the  choir;  no 
preparatory  whisper  and  flutter,  and  turning  of 
leaves;  no  clearing  of  throats,  no  obtrusion  of  per- 
sonalities in  any  way  upon  the  audience. 

2d.  The  act  of  worship  was  simultaneous  and 
seemingly  spontaneotis.  The  clergyman  did  not  an- 
nounce, and  then  recite,  preparatorily,  the  invocation 
to  Jehovah  about  to  be  made.  Why  should  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Supreme  Being  be  recited  beforehand  7 

3d.  All  nnitert,  from  a  common  level  of  devotion 
— prince,  priest  and  people.  There  was  no  unneces- 
sary personal  intervention  ;  each  soul  bore  its 
hnmble,  individual  part  in  the  common  worship  : 
and,  moreover,  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  ear- 
nestness— a  feature  so  unasnal  in  our  churches  at 
borne,  and  yet  no  common  abroad  I  A  very  obser- 
vable thing,  also,  was  the  utter  unconsciousness  of 
each  worshipper — both  of  the  observation  of  others 
and  of  any  possible  effect  produced  by  his  music. 


I  do  not  claim  for  this  example  of  congregational 
singing,  that  it  could  he  copied  in  every  particular, 
or  that  it  were  desirable  so  to  do :  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  were  incidental ;  but  the 
unanimous  participation  in  the  service,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  unnecessary  personality,  were  parts  of 
a  well-considered  system. 

It  is  evident  that  in  our  present  Church  Music  we 
greatly  lack  purity  of  style.  We  should  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  forms  of  church  "song, 
and  the  purpose  each  is  best  calculated  to  subserve. 
An  ornamental  and  impressive  style  of  music,  as 
legitimately  represented  by  choir  performances,  we 
should  never  confound  with  a  devotional  style,  as 
represented  by  congregational  singing.  Let  us  act 
inteUigently,  when  we  act  at  all.  Let  us  not  thwart 
our  church  devotions,  by  making  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  few,  whose  only  realized  responsibility  is 
the  music.  Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  impede 
the  development  of  high  musical  Art,  by  attempting 
to  make  it  ornamental  and  impressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  congregationally  simple  and  devotional. 

We  need  to  simplify  the  congregational  style,  and 
amplifv  the  choir  style.  Our  present  choir  music  is 
too  diihcult,  and  on  too  extended  a  vocal  scale  for  the 
mass  of  worshippers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too 
cramped  and  hampered  for  the  glories  of  sacred  Art 
on  the  other.  A  short  tune  of  four  lines,  which,  in 
itself,  is  but  half  of  a  legitimate  melody,  (a  comple- 
ted melody  consisting  of  eight, )  is  but  very  insig- 
nificant material  to  work  with,  in  an  Art  whose 
resources  are  boundless  as  those  of  music. 
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The  Prize  Songs— The  Award. 

The  New  York  Musical  Review  of  Saturday 
announces  the  result  of  the  voting  of  it5  sub- 
scribers for  the  two  best  songs  among  the  eight 
selected  by  a  committee  and  published  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of.  that  journal.  The  first  prize 
of  Two  hundred  dollars  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Otto  Dresel,  of  Boston,  for  Song  No.  1,  to 
Tennyson's  words:  "  Sweet  and  low,  wind  of  the 
western  sea."  Mr.  Charlie  C.  Converse,  of 
New  York,  takes  the  second  prize,  of  One  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  Song  No.  4,  entitled  "  My  gen- 
tle Mother's  Song."  This  announcement  in  the 
Review  is  accompanied  with  the  following  state-, 
ment  of  facts  and  gratulatory  reflections  on  the 
enterprise : 

While  the  number  of  votes  received  has  been  small 
in  comparison  to  the  large  list  of  our  subscribers — 
smaller  indeed  by  far  than  we  anticipated — they  come 
to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  sufficient 
number  to  give  a  true  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  those  to  whose  decision  the  award  was 
submitted. 

The  Song  No.  1,  by  Mr.  Dresel,  to  which  is  awar- 
ded the  first  prize,  lias  received  about  twice  as  many 
votes  as  either  of  its  competitors.  The  Song  No.  4, 
by  Mr.  Converse,  to  which  the  prize  of  $100  is  awar- 
ded has  received  nearly  three  limes  as  m^ny  votes  as 
either  of  the  others  with  exception  of  No.  1.  Tlie 
song  which  has  received  the  least  number  of  votes, 
(one  only,)  is  No.  5,  'The  Baljy,' a  song  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  meritorious  of  the  eight. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  enterprise  should  have 
caused  much  excitement  amongst  artists,  amateurs, 
and  critics ;  no  wonder  that  many  comments  have 
been  made  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
songs;  and  last,  not  least,  no  wonder  tliat  some  of  our 
kind  friends  of  the  musical  press  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  whole  set  (of  course,  always  with  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two)  decided  trash.  Now,  this  last 
symptom  of  sympathy  from  artists  and  critics  is  such 
a  common  thing  with  regard  to  prize-songs  and  prize 
compositions  in  general,  that  wo  should  have  won- 
dered very  much  if  the  contrary  had  occurred.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  think  that  there  ever  were  prize  com- 
positions of  any  kind  that  were  not  declared  by  some 
bad,  and  by  others  indifferent.  But  has  this  neces- 
sary diversity  of  opinion  prevented  the  small  or  great 
amount  of  artistic  benefit  which  was  derived  from 
them ';  Certainly  not ;  for  when  time  has  removed  the 
excitement  and  bad  blood  which  the  award  of  prizes 


had  necessarily  created  amongst  the  unfortunate 
competitors  and  their  friends ;  when  a  calmer  reflec- 
tion has  produced  a  more  just  opinion,  at  least  some- 
thing good  has  been  discovered  where  before  nothing 
was  found  but  want  of  merit,  or  even  that  which  v/as 
positively  bad.  It  has  been  said  that  to  award  prizes 
for  compositions  is  of  no  use  to  art  itself.  One  of 
the  German  papers  lately  had  a  long  article  upon 
this  subject,  and  Mr.  Dwight  has  repeated  it.  With 
regard  to  our  prize-songs  this  is  certainly  not  true; 
for  the  "  very  fine  song,"  the  "  real  work  of  art,"  of 
the  eight,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dwight,  would,  if 
awarded  a  prize,  "  do  true  service  to  the  cause  of 
music  as  an  art,"  has  received  the  first  prize.  But 
even  if  our  subscribers  had  voted  for  two  others  of 
the  songs,  for  instance,  for  No.  7  or  No.  5,  there 
would  have  been  exhibited  on  their  part  no  want  of 
appreciation  for  good  music.  For  both  songs  are 
meritorious;  No.  7  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  whole 
set.  In  fact,  each  of  the  songs,  if  viewed  in  the  re- 
membrance that  musical  culture  of  a  higher  order  is 
rather  of  recent  date  in  this  country,  may  claim  some 
merit  for  itself. 

We  could  not  have  expected  that  every  competitor 
should  write  in  the  style  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
ITranz.  If  every  song  of  the  eight  had  shown  this 
character,  America  would  be  the  most  advanced  mu- 
sical country  of  the  age.  We  have  no  glorious  past 
of  our  own  in  this  kind  of  composition,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  presume  that  we  were  ripe  enough  to  com- 
mence where  the  Germans  arrived  only  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  history  of  their  musical  art.  But  that 
we  have  offered  some  good  songs,  in  spite  of  the 
little  which  has  been  done  here  in  this  field,  is  already 
a  very  good  sign,  and  iniist  be  attributed  to  nothing  else 
but  the  fact  that  we  offered  prizes  of  two  hundred  and 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  tivo  best  songs.  If  we  had 
not  tendered  this  encouragement  to  our  artists,  the 
public  would  have  been  deprived  not  only  of  the 
benefit  of  their  efforts,  but  also  of  the  opportunity  of 
showing  its  osvn  soundness  of  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  That  we  have  afforded  this 
opportunity  is  a  just  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  ourselves.  When  we  started  the  idea  of  making 
subscribers  judges  over  the  songs,  there  were  many 
who  feared  that  the  votes  would  not  be  a  very  flat- 
tering testimonial  of  the  state  of  musical  art  in  this 
country.  But  we  had  a  better  trust  in  the  progress 
that  art  has  made  within  a  few  years;  we  even 
thought  that  our  own  efforts  in  this  journal  for  the 
cause  of  good  music  would  not  have  been  without 
some  influence  upon  the  large  number  of  our  readers. 
The  result  of  the  vote  shows  that  we  thought  aright, 
and  we  may  now  say  with  some  propriety  that  our 
enterprise  has  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  success 
— a  success  not  only  as  regards  the  benefit  of  musical 
art,  but  also  as  a  triumphant  justification  of  our  de- 
sire to  test  the  musical  iiuowledge  of  our  country  in 
a  just  and  appropriate  manner. 

In  another  place  the  Review  says  : — "  This 
award  of  the  first  prize,  however  unexpected, 
will  no  doubt  be  highly  satisfactorj'  to  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  and  give  its  editor  a  much 
better  opinion  of  the  vox  populi  than  he  has  hith- 
erto professed,"  and  then  adds  :  "  How  about  the 
'  real  interests  of  Art,  of  music  in  America,'  now  '?" 

The  result  (in  the  case  of  the  frst  prize)  is 
certainly  as  satisfactory  to  us  as  it  was  unexpected 
and  indeed  altogether  strange.  And  this  it  may 
be  without  altering  our  opinion  of  the  vox  populi 
as  arbiter  in  such  a  competition,  or  weakening 
the  ground  we  took  in  regard  to  prize  composi- 
tions generally,  and  these  prize  songs  in  particu- 
lar. We  did  not-  think,  no  one  who  feels  the 
difference  between  what  is  Art  and  what  is  not 
Art,  thought,  that  the  best  song  would  win  the 
prize.  We  are  happy  that  the  result  is  so  much 
better  than  we  dared  predict.  We  enjoy  it  none 
the  less,  that  the  strangest  freak  of  Fortune's 
wheel  is  where  it  coincides  for  once  with  right 
and  reason.  The  confession  of  the  Review,  a  faw 
days  before  the  award,  that  so  far  the  best  song 
had  received  the  fewest  votes  of  any,  did  not  of 
course  tend  to  remove  our  scepticism  ; — or  was 
that  a  sheer  piece  of  waggery  to  draw  us  more 
completely  into  the  pleasant  little  trap  ?  Enjoy 
your  joke,  good  gentlemen  !  for  after  all  it  is  a 
joke,  and  it  is  perhaps  answer  enough  to  your 
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question  :  "  How  now  about  the  interests  of  Art?" 
that  we  enjoy  it  with  you. 

In  reconsidering  Mr.  Dresel's  song,  we  do  find 
ia  it  certain  elements  of  popularity.  In  the  first 
place  a  melody,  sweet,  simple,  easily  fastening 
itself  in  the  memory,  easily  sung,  and  separable 
enough  from  its  artistic  and  quite  difficult  piano 
accompaniment  to  satisfy  the  untauglit  love  of 
mere  melody,  though  to  an  appreciating  taste 
accompaniment  and  melody  make  up  one  vital 
and  inseparable  whole.  In  the  next  place,  the 
subject,  a  lullaby,  and  Tennyson's  sweet  words, 
were  of  a  kind  always  popular.  This  may  account 
for  the  large  vote  in  its  favor,  without  implying 
any  hocus  pocus.  Yet  that  in  a  land  where 
$20,000  have  been  made  upon  the  sale  of  "  Old 
Folks  at  home,"  where  publishers  grow  rich  on 
"  Negro  melodies,"  and  are  ever  readier  to  buy 
the  copyright  of  some  stale,  imitative,  common- 
place, sentimental  ditty,  which  sells  only  because 
it  is  not  new,  but  runs  in  the  same  old  well- 
worn  channels  of  a  humdrum  melody,  than  they 
are  that  of  a  really  new  and  true  work  of  Art ; 
— that  in  such  a  land,  the  majoritj'  of  the  sub- 
scribers, in  town  and  country,  to  a  popular  jour- 
nal, should  select  the  artistic,  poetic  and  refined 
song  in  preference  to  others  more  after  the  type 
of  those  that  sell,  is,  to  say  the  least,  anomalous. 
Happy  should  we  be  to  see  such  anomaly  become 
the  rule  ;  and  if  the  Messrs.  Masox  Brothers, 
by  their  prizes  and  their  Musical  Review,  will 
make  it  so,  they  shall  have  credit  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  musical  Art 
in  our  wide  country. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther.  How  is  it  as 
regards  the  second  prize  ?  And  here  we  find 
what  we  were  about  to  say  anticipated  by  an 
exchange  paper,  which  we  just  took  up.  "  It  is 
a  little  remarkable,"  says  the  Worcester  Palla- 
dium, "  that  the  two  best  songs  should  have 
received,  one  the  largest,  and  the  other  the 
smallest  number  of  votes."  We  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  that  decidedly  the  second 
best  song  (though  we  may  see  it  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  tlie  first  be^t,)  is  that  poor  No.  5, 
"  The  Baby,"  which  got  only  one  vote  !  At  all 
events,  as  the  Review  itself  seems  well  aware,  the 
real  question  lay  between  that  and  the  No.  7, 
only  that  the  two  songs  are  of  so  different  a  char- 
acter that  they  are  not  easily  compared.  One  or 
two  others  should  we  place  above  the  successful 
"  Mother's  Song,"  which  certainly  is  common- 
place enough,  in  melody  and  accompaniment, 
and  has  a  prelude  (recurring  as  symphony  and 
conclusion)  of  the  most  senseless,  awkward  kind, 
an  empty  period  of  three  bars  complete  in  itself, 
with  a  full  cadence.  But  we  did  not  intend  to 
enter  into  any  special  criticism  of  the  songs  ;  there 
will  be  time  enough  for  that  when  Mr.  Richard- 
son shall  have  published  his  revised  edition  of  the 
eight.  We  shall  cheerfully  qualify  somewhat,  in 
some  instances,  the  judgment  we  first  passed  on 
them  collectively.  Enough  for  the  present  for 
the  vindication  of  our  distrust  in  the  popular 
vote,  that  it  has  signally  failed  in  the  olher  cases, 
if  it  did  guess  right  in  the  first.  So  the  excep- 
tion only  proves  the  rule  ;  the  result  of  the  bal- 
loting helps  not  our  unbelief,  from  which  we 
should  be  thankful  to  be  quite  delivered,  because 
it  is  most  pleasant  to  believe  that  what  is  best  is 
also  the  most  popular. 

We  said :  "  If  there  were  any  certainty  that 
the  one  really  fine  song  would  win  the  general 


vote,  then  indeed  would  a  true  service  be  done 
to  Art."  This  result,  as  we  have  seen,  proves 
not  that  cert;iinty.  Yet  we  gladly  recognize 
some  good  to  Art  in  the  award  of  the  first  prize. 
It  draws  attention  to  a  good  song,  and  leads  to  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  others,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  somewhat  instructive.  The  little  facti- 
tious excitement  about  these  songs  will  provoke 
much  sharp  and  careful  criticism,  such  as  our 
native  efforts  in  this  line  have  not  often  been  ex- 
posed to.  In  this  the  publishers  of  the  Review 
are  right.  But  these  benefits  are  not  incidental 
solely  to  the  pofjular  vote  system.  A  more  com- 
petent jury  would  inspire  nobler  competition,  en- 
sure more  just  awards,  and  lend  the  matter  all 
the  eclat  it  now  has.  And  still  we  fall  back  upon 
our  first  general  position,  based  on  the  world's 
experience,  that  prize  products  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  music,  do  somehow,  as  a  general 
rule,  bear  the  stamp  ot  mediocrity.  Genius  finds 
not  its  best  inspirations  in  such  competitions.  We 
said,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  best  work  was 
written  fur  the  prize ;  ami  so,  we  chance  to 
know,  it  was  in  the  case  of  this  first  prize  song. 
It  dropped  into  the  competition  without  much 
serious  purpose  of  competing;  and  no  one  could 
have  been  so  much  surprised  at  the  result  as  was 
the  author.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very 
song,  although  so  beautiful  and  so  artistic,  and  so 
much  above  the  others,  is  by  no  means  a  great 
song,  nor  what  a  composer  of  such  gifts  might  be 
expected  to  regard  as  more  than  a  happy  little 
chance  Inspiration.  Nor  can  we  see  that  the 
published  fruits  of  the  competition,  with  this  ex- 
ception, are  much  better  on  the  whole  than  we 
have  been  getting  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
Is  Art,  then,  the  gainer  by  this  enterprize  ? 
It  has  given  distinction  to  one  good  sons  ;  it  has 
hung  a  poor  one  in  almost  the  same  favorable 
light ;  it  has  cast  another  good  one  wholly  in  the 
shade,  comparatively,  while  collectively  it  has 
surrounded  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  with  about 
the  same  eclat.  We  have  above  shown  how  Art 
may  incidentally  derive  some  gain  from  it ;  but 
'is  it  so  sure  that  the  weeds  do  not  thrive  equallj', 
or  even  faster,  under  the  same  warm  sun  '? 


A  New  Composition  by  Satter. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  to  remark, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Superlatives,"  upon  the 
extraordinary  disposition  in  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try to  heap  the  highest  eulogistic  epithets  upon 
all  sorts  of  musical  artists.  We  quoted  specimens 
from  certain  extravagant  eulogies  or  "puffs" 
upon  such  artists  as  Ole  Bull,  Gottschalk 
and  William  Mason  ;  and  pointed  out  the 
wrong  done  by  that  kind  of  talk  to  Art,  to  the 
musical  public,  as  well  as  to  these  really  distin- 
guished artists  themselves.  All  who  read  the 
article,  or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  it, 
will  find  in  it  not  one  word  or  hint  against  those 
gentlemen  themselves,  as  artists  or  as  men.  For 
further  illustration,  we  were  reminded  of  certain 
very  frank  and  piquant  •'  Letters  from  Boston," 
written  to  the  New  York  Musical  World  by 
Gustavb  Satter,  the  pianist,  largely  taken 
up  in  praise  of  his  own  concerts  here,  and  in 
magnificent  professions  of  the  uncompromising 
pride  and  dignity  of  high  Art ;  also  of  a  "  Bio"'- 
raphy "  of  the  said  Satter,  conceived  in  very 
much  the  same  tone,  but  wdiich  we  did  i2ot  declare 
to  be  an  auto-biography,  or  even  hint  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing,  although  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 


see  where  most  of  the  materials  could  come  from, 
unless  from  the  modest  young  man  himself.  What 
we  did  was  to  contrast  these  lofty  artistic  claims 
with  certain  familiar  clap-trap  performances.  We 
hoped  that  he  might  profit  by  the  lesson,  for  that 
he  has  talent  no  one  will  deny.  But  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Musical  World,  his  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  is  a  composition  of  so  strange 
a  character,  that  we  do  not  wonder  it  "  surprised  " 
and  mystified  our  good  friend  Richard  Willis, 
the  editor  of  the  said  World.  Perhaps  it  also 
furnished  him  a  new  phase  of  his  Boston  corres- 
pondent. We  will  now  copy  both  Mr.  Willis's 
introduction,  and  Mr.  Satter's  incoherent  mess  of 
boyish  rage  and  nonsense.     First  Mr.  Willis : 

A   SURPRISE. 

We  were  thorouirhly  aroused  from  our  editori.al 
repose  the  other  day  by  the  reception  of  the  letter 
herewith  appended.  Our  excellent  friends  Dwiglit 
and  Dresel  of  Boston  appear  in  some  manner  (un- 
known and  uncompreliended  as  yet  of  ourselves) 
sensitively  to  have  come  into  collision  with  Satter 
the  artist. 

Mr.  Satter,  as  our  suhserihers  are  aware,  has  been 
furnishing  for  the  N.  Y.  Musical  World  a  series  of 
letters  from  Boston  over  his  own  signature.  These 
letters  (it  must  he  acknowled^'cd)  Imve  been  exceed- 
inghj  written  by  Satter.  That  is,  with  a  frankness 
aud  ingenuousness  by  us  inexperienced  before,  Satter 
has  written  a  weekly  critique  of  his  own  concerts,  a 
very  successful  series  of  which  has  just  closed.  This 
was  something  new  ;  this  was  something  piquant — 
(to  our  subscribers,  doubtless,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves.) 

****** 

Touching  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Satter,  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  we  received  it  (as  we  stated 
in  the  brief  introduction)  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  Boston  admirers  of  this  artist  and  a  re- 
quest for  publication.  It  was  interesting  as  furnish- 
ing statistics  of  an  up-coming  celebrity,  and  as  such 
we  published  it. 

As  to  any  unworthy  inducements  for  a  publication 
of  the  same,  we  feel  as  contident  that  Mr.  Dwigbt 
has  insinuated  nothing  of  the  kind  as  tliat  he  would 
never  tliink  it  of  us.  We  say  this  anticipatingly, 
our  copy  of  bis  journnl  not  having  yet  come  to  hau'd, 
and  we  being  still  ignorant  of  the  entire  grievance 
of  our  irate  correspondent. 

Mr.  Satter  (whom  we  have  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  except  once  across  a  concert 
room,)  is  an  artist  of  decided  ability.  His  enemies 
even,  (if  he  has  any,)  will  willingly  concede  this.  It 
is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  an  artistic  vitality  which 
must  inevitably  make  its  own  way,  should  be  im- 
peded in  its  progress  by  exterior  personal  animosi- 
ties, so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Art  and  so  injurious 
to  an  artistic  nature. 

But  let  not  Mr.  Satter  think  that  Mr.  Dwight  has 
any  other  than  a  pure  motive  in  what  he  says  and 
does ;  .ill  the  world  believes  this  of  Dwight.  And 
as  to  Otto  Dresel,  he  is  a  veritably  true  artist; 
though  he  does  (it  must  be  confessed, )  sometimes,  in 
his  conscientiousness,  unnecessarily  tread  upon  the 
toes  of  people.  But  this  is  coupled  with  so  true  and 
uncompromising  a  tidelity  to  high  Art,  as  he  under- 
stands it,  that  they  afterwards  make  it  a  point  to 
forgive  him  ;  as  (if  he  has  aught  against  him)  Satter 
must  do. 

We  herewith  present  the  letter,  then,  without  any 
emendations  of  Mr.  Satter's  English,  which,  for  a 
foreigner,  he  certainly  writes  remarkably  well.  The 
tone  of  the  communication  is  an  unaccustomed  one 
in  our  columns,  but  as  the  casus  belli  apparently 
originated  in  the  N.  Y.  Musical  World,  we  cannot 
deny  Mr.  Satter  a  hearing. 

This  is  courteous,  kind  and  reasonable.  Our 
friend  does  only  justice  to  the  motive  of  our 
article  ;  and  of  course  we  need  not  assure  him 
that  any  suspicion  of  "  unworthy  inducements  " 
in  his  insertion  of  the  "  Biography "  was  the 
thing  farthest  from  our  thoughts.  What  we  did 
suspect  was,  that  he  was  possibly  taking  too  much 
upon  trust,  as  all  amiable  natures  will.  When 
we  remarked  that  "  Mr.  Satter  might  well  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  his  friends,"  we  meant  of  course 
the  friends  who  flatter  his  vanity  and  write  such 
biographies  of  him  to  send  to  unsuspecting  editors. 
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One  other  point  In  the  above  requires  remark. 
Why  mix  up  the  name  of  Mr,  Dresel  in  the 
matter  ?  Surely  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  it. 
We  wrote  the  article,  and  with  no  prompting  and 
no  aid  from  any  one.  From  this  jumble  of  Sat- 
ter's,  which  seems  to  have  misled  Mr.  Willis,  as 
well  as  from  like  hints  which  have  once  or  twice 
appeared  in  other  quarters,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  notion  in  the  heads  of  certain  persons — we 
know  not  how  many  or  how  they  came  by  it — 
that  Otto  Dresel,  the  pianist,  is  part  editor  or 
manager  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  Let  it 
be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  that  gentleman 
has  not  and  never  has  had  any  interest  or  part 
whatever  in  the  conduct  of  this  paper.  That  we 
can  count  him  among  our  friends,  that  we  owe 
much  to  him  both  as  an  artist  and  a  wise  judge 
and  teacher  of  his  art,  we  should  be  ungrateful 
to  deny ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  our  pleasure, 
as  one  who  would  do  somewhat  to  improve  the 
public  taste,  to  learn  what  we  can  from  him,  as 
from  all  other  greater  or  lesser  lights  in  the  divine 
art,  is  what  no  sane  mind  will  dispute.  Surely  of 
all  the  musicians  with  whom  we  have  had  to  do, 
no  one  has  taken  less  pains  to  forestall  the  good 
impression  of  our  columns.     Now  for  Mr.  Satter: 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  J.  S-  DWIGHT, 

EDITOR   OF   THE  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC,   BOSTON. 

If  a  man  whose  merits  are  comparatively  nothing, 
in  the  line  which  he  pursues,  has  the  meanness  to 
deny  laurels  to  an  artist  who  sacrificed  his  whole  life 
to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  -n-ho  earned  these 
Terr  laurels,  not  from  the  pre  or  post-paid  editorials 
of  any  paper,  but  from  public  opinion,  we  must  con- 
sider "such  proceedings  as  the  mere  result  of  want  of 
education ;  for  an  editor  cannot  envy  an  artist,  thousrh 
he  may  hurt  him,  and  an  artist,  if  he  is  one,  will 
never  care  for  a  single  man's  opinion,  though  this 
man  may  have  a  letter-press,  a  printer,  or  a  compos- 
itor. But  if  this  very  man  is  acknowledged  the 
*' head  puffer"  of  his  friends,  and  laughed  at' for  this 
Tery  reason  by  many  intelligent  people,  and  he  fights 
for  criticism,  and  raises  a  flag  of  defiance  against 
those  upon  whose  protection  he  chieflv  depends,  then, 
I  sav,  this  very  man  appears  in  a  rery  different  light, 
and"  he  becomes  an  odium  for  Art"  and  Artists.  I 
have  nothing  at  all  against  J.  S.  Dwight  as  a  man 
but  as  an  editor  I  declare  him  incompetent  for  any 
musical  paper.  My  friend  W.  H.  Fry  has  defended 
himself  and  his  talent;  so  shall  I.  But  not  only  me 
alone ;  but  not  only  Ole  Bull,  Gottschalk  and  William 
Mason;  but  not  only  pianists  and  violinists ;  but  the 
whole  world,  of  artists.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
prove  plainly  and  to  show  that  there  is  one  man  left 
in  this  world  who  will  never  bow  to  the  good  graces 
of  an  editor,  as  this  man  knows — that  most  of'^those 
men  who  raise  a  paper  have  only  one  object  in  view 
money,  and  that  J.  S.  Dwight  complained  very  bitter- 
ly, a  short  time  ago,  about  the  non-payment  of  his 
subscribers. 

1.  I  hereby  declare  that  the  biography  which  my 
friend  Willis  kindly  published  has  been  insertei 
without  my  knowledge,  and  without  any  pecuniarv, 
friendly,  or  otherwise  shaped  arrangements.  If  R.  s' 
"Willis  considers  me  a  man  of  merit,  or  if  my  Boston 
friends  do,  all  right :  if  not,  all  right  too.  But  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  Willis  will  keep"  the  manuscript  of 
this  biography,  and  show  it  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  my  hand  writing.  If  R.  S.  Willis  had 
taken  any  pay  for  it  from  me,  he  would  probably  des- 
pise me  as  much  as  I  would  him ;  and  if  R.  S.  Willis 
has  published  this  article  from  a  feeling  of  esteem,  I 
thank  him  sincerely.  And  at  last,  this  biography  has 
not  given _me  a  heartfelt  delight  for  one  very  heavy 
reason,  viz:  that  there  appears  a  certain  "kind  o"f 
blame  against  my  honored  and  beloved  parents,  who 
have  ever  wished  and  acted  for  my  best,  although  they 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  way  to  do  it.  Familv 
struggles  should  never  appear  as  a  matter  of  publicity, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  author  of  my  biogra- 
phy,_  kindly  and  nobly  as  he  meant  it,  may  never 
cherish  any  bad  feelings  in  and  against  his  own  familv. 

2.  Gottschalk  enioyed  a  fcreat  reputation,  long  be- 
fore J.  S.  Dwight  thought  of  enjoying  the  editorship 
of  a  paner,  and  William  Mason  wilT  be  a  fine  and 
thoroughbred  artist,  despite  all  the  Dwights  in  the 
world.  If  the  Mtmical  Reviev)  says,  that  '*  Gottschalk 
is  the  jeweller  and  Mason  the  Gothic  architect,  and 
that  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  art  of  Cellini  to  that  of 
Angclo,"  the  Mmicnf  lUriew  does  not  say,  that  these 
two  artists  arc  Cellini  and  Angelo.  Gottschalk  and 
3Ia5on  do  at  all  events  infinitely  better  in  their  way 
than  J.  S.  Dwight  in  his.  for  they  are  modfM^  at  least 
in  a  certain  degree.  They  do  not  attempt  to  do  any- 
thiuK  beyond  their  sphere,  and  their  success  is  sure; 
I  wwh  I  could  say  the  same  of  J.  S.  Dwight. 


If  anything  may  beat  J.  S.  Dwight  in  his  protesta- 
tions against  florid  language  and  flaming  show-bills, 
take  his  own  criticisms  of  my  concert  in  Boston  last 
year,  and  you  will  find  a  perfect  description  of  the 
four  seasons,  of  crispiness  and  new  words;  or  still 
later,  read  his  inspired  exertions  for  Otto  Dresel,  a 
music  teacher  here  in  Boston,  who  must  at  least  be 
another  Beethoven,  Bach,  Schumann  and  Robert 
Franz,  (all  four  together).  "'  ■aeghctcd  in  Gerwamj  and 
first  apjyreciated  here,'' \i  1  am  ^^  Another  MozartJ" 
And  if  anything  may  beat  the  veracity  or  more  plainly 
said,  the  truth  of  J.  S.  Dwight's  writings,  take  his 
criticism  of  my  '*  Six  Morceaux  de  Concert"  which  he 
describes  as  six  little  pieces,  whilst  three  of  them  are 
not  yet  jmhlished  at  all,  and  among  these  three  there 
is  not  one  less  than  eighteen  pages  long,  and  among 
these  three  again  there  are  the  Love-Romonees  dedica- 
ted to  nuf  friend  Hector  Berlioz,  and  which  I  consider 
m7j  very  best  co^nposition. 

4.  J.  S.  Dwight  says:  "  AAliat  becomes  of  the 
honor  of  those  wreaths  and  flowers  at  the  Musical 
Convention  Concerts,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  by 
variations  upon  Yankee  Doodle,  Hail  Columbia,  etc.", 
that  they  were  w^on  ?"  Is  J.  S.  Dwight  an  American 
or  not  ?  Is  he  ashamed  to  listen  to  the  hymns  of  his 
country  ?  Does  he  pretend  to  be  a  musical  Benedict 
Arnold  ?  Does  J.  S.  Dwight  know,  that  I  got  the 
wreath  at  the  Convention  Concerts  after  the  perform- 
ance of  my  Sonata  in  F  sharp  major  ?  And  if  he  does 
not  know  it,  how  can  he  be  bold  enough,  to  utter  such 
a  falsehood  in  public,  and  insult  at  the  same  time 
those,  who  admired  my  composition  ?  Does  J.  S. 
Dwight  know,  that  Europe  loves  its  national  airs  quite 
as  well  as  America  ?  And  finally,  does  Mr.  Dwight 
know,  that  Liszt,  Dreyshock,  Thalberg  and  Schulhoff 
played  more  English,  Russian,  French  and  Austrian 
national  airs  in  their  concerts,  than  fugues  of  Bach  or 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  ? 

5.  J.  S.  Dwight  says:  *' How  does  the 'unrelenting 
hostility  to  humbug'  comport  with  the  announcement 
to  play  at  a  lottery  Gift  Concert  in  New  Hampshire  !" 
These  words  are  the  alliest.  that  ever  man  spoke,  and 
though  I  never  believed  much  in  Dwight's  logic,  I  did 
not  think  that  he  was  quite  so  flat.  If  Dwight  means, 
that  "humbug"  has  to  do  with  the  concert,  let -him 
write  to  the  managers,  and  tell  them  to  stop  the  lot- 
tery :  but  that  Mr.  D.  gives  me  the  blame  for  playing 
there,  is  not  half  as  mean  as  it  is  ridiculous.  I  know, 
that  Mr.  D.  is  very  amiable  towards  any  one,  who  sub- 
scribes with  $-2.00  for  his  paper,  and  that  he  never  asks 
the  persons,  whether  they  are  from  Boston  or  from  the 
Fejee-islands:  why  should  not  I  play  for  my  friends, 
who  pay  me  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  minutes  entertainment  ?  I  am  not  so  aristo- 
cratic and  so  silly,  as  to  believe,  that  a  farmer's  dollar 
is  less  worth  than  even  Rothschild's  dollar,  and  the 
very  fact  that  I  played  already  three  times  in  the  same 
place  in  N.  H.  shows,  that  people  like  me.  AVhat  do 
I  care  for  the  rest  ?  How  perfectly  ridiculous  it  is,  to 
stick  to  a  certain  clique,  and  to  attack  innocent  little 
artists,  who  have  quite  as  capacious  a  stomach  as  Mr. 
D.,  and  even  a  better  one,  doomed  as  they  are,  to 
swallow  the  Schoolstreetpills  ! 

6.  As  to  ridiculing  Ole  Bull,  Mr.  D.  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himseif.  Let  Mr.  D.  write  twenty  columns 
a  year  about  the  incompetency  of  *'  such  lonely,  for- 
lorn, miserable  critters"  as  Gottschalk,  Mason  and' 
Satter,  and  these  poor  individuals  will  curse  their  un- 
lucky fate.      But  let  Ole  Bull   alone,    for   Heaven's 

sake'!  Ole  Bull J.  S. Dwight!!  The  Great  Spirit 

an  Indian  serenader  I    !    Ole  Bull's  name  will 

sound  through  the  world  and  through  generations, 
when  every  single  copy  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 
shall  have  perished  :  and  to  prevent  that,  Mr.  D.  must 
assume  a  very  different  course  with  artists,  like  Ole 
Bull,  Gottschalk,  Mason  and  Satter,  whose  company 
should  be  his  greatest  delight,  whose  support  his 
greatest  pride. 

7.  Mr.  D.  seems  rather  to  be  a  spy  of  American 
musical  matters  under  German  pay,  than  anything 
else.  Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  growth,  at  the  gran- 
deur of  Art  in  his  country,  he  cries  over  it.  He  saj's: 
*' To  judge  from  the  newspaper  musical  notices  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  which  fall  under  the  eye  of  one  in 
onr position  (who,  Mr.  D.  or  Mr.  Dresel  ?)  there  is  no 
country  on  the  g!obe  which  at  the  present  moment 
possesses  so  many  transcendent  and  inimitable  artists 
as  our  own."  (Is  Mr.  D.  sorry  for  it,  or  does  he  prefer 
an  emigration  of  the  Leipzig  school  of  Germany  to 
this  independent  country,  where  almost  every  music- 
seller  and  publisher  has  his  own  '*  Journal  of  Music," 
and  praises  his  own  publications,  whilst  he  drags  all 
the  others  in  the  mud!)  And  in  another  place: 
**  Such  extravagance  of  eulogy  is  the  common  staple 
of  musical  criticism  in  the  amiable  and  indc])endent 
press  of  these  United  States,"  (These  United  States, 
Sir,  give  you  a  good  living,  liberty  and  moral  security : 
and  this  amiable  and  independent  press  is  the  very 
same  who  tried  to  get  your  Journal  into  circulation. 
And  you,  who  are  one  of  the  press,  allow  advertise- 
ments to  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  make  you  blush 
to  your  very  bones.) 

And  HO  I  think,  that  Ole  Bull,  Gottschalk,  Mason 
and  I  will  do  Ijcst,  to  thank  youforyour  kind  exertions, 
to  ask  for  no  further  notices,  to  declare  every  single 
word  that  you  write  about  U8,  valueless,  and  to  pursue 
our  own  way  with  tlic  idea,  that  whatever  Dwight  and 
Dresel  may  say,  it  will  never  be  mure  or  less  than 
"Fiddle  D.D.." 

GrsTAVE  Sattek. 


This  surely  calls  for  no  reply  or  comment  upon 
our  part.  We  will  only  for  the  further  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  tlie  reader,  append  a  few 
piquant  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  "  Boston  Cor- 
respondence." 

Some  people  told  other  people  that  my  fantasies  on  Hu^^ue- 
nots  and  Robnt  le  Diable  were  not  written  by  myself.  Now,  I 
have  had  until  the  present  moment  two  ways  to  compose — for 
the  publishers,  and  for  use.  Those  in  the  first  style  I  con- 
sider, myself,  '•  mere  trash,"  but  I  have  the  sorry  satisfaction 
to  say,  that  I  just  as  truly  maiJe  the  last  pieces  a?  I  promise 
never  to  write  in  the  former  style  again. 

The  firpt  of  the  series  of  three  concerts  under  the  title, 
"  Philharmonic  Soirees,"  comes  off  next  Thursday,  at  the 
splendid  and  newly  decorated  rooms  of  llallett,  Davis  &  Co., 
and  if  you  think  that  a  man  who  feels  tickled  to  death  by  see- 
ing his  sub^^cription  list  over-filled,  may  write  an  impartial 
criticism  of  himself  and  the  assisting  artists,  then,  I  say.  I  am 
very  happy  to  tell  you,  with  profound  reverence  :  ''My  dear 
Willis,  I  am  the  man." 

The  receipts  of  the  Beethoven  Festival  were  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expenses  previously  contracted  in  the  six  orchestral 
concerts,  which  did  not  quite  meet  the  expectation  of  the 
founders.  We  think  that  more  variety  and  the  engagement  of 
great  artists  would  have  done  more  credit  to  the  managing 
committee.  Indeed,  if  we  except  Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  there  was 
nobody  worth  noi  icing  among  the  solo  performers.  Orches- 
tral concerts  ought  not  to  serve  as  *■'  encouraging  opportuni- 
ties "  for  friends  and  favorites,  and  if  they  have  an  object,  it 
ought  to  he  for  composers,  whose  names  are  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  give  instrumental  concerts  on  their  own  account. 
****** 

.  .  .  .  Sir.  Gnstave  Satter  (poor  me  I)  had  his  usual 
encore  after  having  used  the  anvils  of  the  TTovatore  and  the 
imperial  dresses  of  Eniaui  in  a  fantasia;  and  having  com- 
menced with  "clap-trap,"  I  persi.sted  in  clap-trapping,  and 
"  hrass-bandt'd "  the  Coronation  March.  I  am  so  disgusted 
with  playing  this  kind  of  music,  that  I  wish  all  the  time  some 
strings  would  break,  and  I  would  send  an  apologizing  •'  alter 
620  "  on  the  stage  ;  but  Hallett  &  Davi.s's  pianos  are  just  as 
obstinate  as  can  be,  and  whenever  I  intend  to  punish  their 
fii-mness  by  a  thirty-finger  chord,  all  that  people  say  is : 
"  What  a  noble  instrument !  "  and  that  ere  piano  grins  at  me 
most  sarcastically,  as  if  it  wanted  to  reap  all  the  laurels  for 
itself,  and  leave  for  me  the  more  interesting  part  of  acknowl- 
edging its  merits. 

^  *  *  #  *  * 

The  first  of  the  Philharmonic  Soirees  met  with  the  most 
flattering  success ;  there  was  such  enthusiasm  manifested  for 
Beethoven  and  the  undeserving  writer  of  this  epistle,  that 
henceforth  I  do  not  envy  the  Crescent  city  for  her  plantation 
dances  and  their  interpreters  to  large  audiences.      *     *      * 

My  second  piece,  Fantasia  on  theine-i  of  Lohen^ri'i.  and 
Tannh'dui-er,  met  with  still  more  applause,  and  towards  the 
close  I  was  greeted  with  such  an  impetuous  demonstration  of 
satisfaction,  lasting  for  about  five  minutes,  that  I  gave  for  an, 
encore  my  Transcription  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  Prophet. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  (particularly  those  who  try  to 
put  a  mar.  down  because  they  fear  him,)  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  humbug  or  of  arrogance  about  my  editorials  in 
favor  of  myself  Be  it  so.  It  is  better  to  tell  people  how  ynu 
get  along  in  the  world,  and  to  knock  down  base  calumniators 
by  the  strength  of  truth,  than  to  rely  upon  the  exertions  nf  a 
vile  mob,  who  tear  a  new  pair  of  gloves  to  pieces  every  night 
for  an  oyster  supper  and  an  occasional  drink.  When  I  first 
made  my  appearance  in  New  York,  though  it  was  rather  an 
apparition,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  evenings.  I  knew 
nobody,  and  according  to  my  principles  I  went  to  no  editor,  no 
critic,  to  no  professional  man;  for  success  which  is  due  to  a 
handsome  pile  of  dollar  bills  or  to  a  certain  quantity  of  bows 
is  no  success.  I  trusted  to  my  own  faculties,  to  my  energy, 
and  to  my  will  ;  and  it  came  out  just  as  I  anticipated  Of 
course  a  few  papers,  startled  by  the  novelty  of  such  proceed- 
ings, threw  occasional  thorns  among  the  three  roses  which  I 
plucked  in  the  concert  rooms  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  alr)ne 
blamed,  and  blamed  continually,  when  the  others  gave  vent  to 
their  utmost  satisfaction  in  a  body,  convinced  me  that  the 
gardner,  who  intended  to  spoil  my  flowers,  did  so  because  his 
roses  lacked  not  the  superiority  in  colors,  but  the  fragrance  of 
mine.  In  Boston  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  1  came  and 
conquered.  Now  the  host  of  music  teachers  which  crowd  this 
city  (I  except  some  very  honorable  men.)  burst  almost  with 
jealousy,  and  as  they  could  not  possibly  attack  the  artist,  they 
assailed  the  man.  iCxactly  as  in  New  York.  But,  although 
the  eccentricities,  oddities,  educational  faults,  sins  and  unfa- 
vorable reports,  which  were  lavished  upon  my  little  frame,  are 
enough  to  fill  two  handsome  royal  octavos,  it  came  otherwise 
than  they  thought,  and  the  very  man  whose  "  stay  could  not 
possibly  exceed  a  fortnight,"  has  crowds  of  devoted  friends, 
anxious  to  prove  to  him  their  love  and  esteem  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion.  You  know,  my  dear  Willis,  that  your  correspon- 
dent has  never  had  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  is  something  very  queer  not  to  know  you  ;  but 
principles  and  nothing  but  principles  Next  fall  I'll  be  happy 
to  invite  you  to  my  New  York  concerts,  provided  you  pay  for 
your  ticket ;  that  i.n  the  only  way  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
my  playing,  truly  and  honestly. 

****** 

The  second  Philharmonic  Soir^^e  came  off  on  Thursday.  If 
I  merely  observe,  that  a  crowd  of  "  l)elles  "  completed  the 
desired  harmony  of  the  evening,  and  that  the  attendance  and 
the  enthusiasm  were  equal  to  tha  preceding  concert,  I  have 
said  enough.  A  Fantasia  of  my  composition  on  themes  of 
Ernanl  gained  applause,  and  a  tumultuous  encore.  Stephen 
Heller's  Snnate- Fantasie  had  a  "  sul-ccs  d'estime."  1  an- 
swered to  a  general  demand  by  playing  one  of  my  eoncert- 
studjpfi,  a  kind  of  dreamy,  up-and-down  running  piece,  with 
occasional  sighs,  aohn  and  suffeiings,  fit  for  tender  hearts,  etc. 
After  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  had  left,  a  few  kind 
and  persevering  friends  led  me  again  to  the  piano.  I  saw 
with  great  satisfaction  the  elite  of  Boston  musieians  as.sem- 
bled,  and  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  applauded  just  as  good- 
naturedly,  as  did  many  of  those  whom  their  kind  influence 
had  secured  to  assist  at  my  concerts.        ■»        #        *        * 

The  piano  again  was  a  splendid  inptrument:  the  rooms 
looked  very  elegimtly,  and  the  audience,  which  kept  tolerably 
cool  for  the  first  six  pieces,  raised  tlie  thermometer  to  almost 
150  degrees,  when  the  delightful  strains  of  Verdi  beg;iu  to 
obliteraro  the  classic  remembrances  of  Sfephon  llelter!  As 
for  me,  I  felt  rather  warm  when  I  played  Stephen  Heller,  and 
very  much  at  my  ease  when  I  played  Satter  j  there  must  bu 
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some  close  spiritual  affinity  between  me  and  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. 

#  #  *  *  #  * 

The  third  and  last  of  my  Philharmonic  Soirees  came  off  at 
the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallft,  Davis  &  Co.,  last  Wednesday, 
with  the  Jissistance  of  Miss  Eliza  Jo.-^selyn  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
pianisra,  Mr  A.  Kreissmano  and  a  chorus  of  twelve  gentlemen, 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Quiutette  Club,  Before  I  attempt  my 
description  of  the  concert,  1  feel  bound  to  thank  the  Boston 
public  tor  the  unprecedented  and  unexpected  sympathy  which 
they  displayed  on  the  occasion,  every  single  seat  being  occu- 
pied, even  the  entry  being  filled,  and  tlie  saloon  crammed  to 
suffocation.  As  to  the  n^ception  with  which  I  met,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  this  day  was  one  of  the  brightest  in  my  life  One 
of  the  bouquets  which  fair  hands  and  sympathizing  hearts 
sent  to  the  letiring-room  stands  before  me  in  all  its  freshness, 
and  long  after  those  sweet  oranire-blossonis  will  have  faded 
away  the  remembrance  of  my  friend's  kindness  will  be  fresh 
in  my  heart.  Among  the  audience  I  discovered  almost  e'^ery 
one  who  professes  to  call  himself  a  real  musician  and  critic, 
excepting  only  some  few,  who  never  go  to  my  concerts,  deein- 
ing  themselves  so  much  superior  to  Satter,  and  calling  his 
scales  ''illegitimate."  I  did  actually  not  miss  one  of  this 
city's  eminent  talents.  The  whole  concert  was  more  of  a  fes- 
tival than  anything  else,  and  those  who  were  so  anxious  to 
make  me  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  Art's  quassia  cup  s;iw  their 
last  hopes  drowned  in  the  furore  whicli  prevailed  from  A  to  Z 
through  the  evening,  from  7  to  half  past  10  o'clock.  And  so 
I  came  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  conciliatory  movements 
are  only  needed,  when  both  parties  were  wrong,  and  that  a 
man  needs  only  to  act,  and  his  success  and  reputation  will  be 
complete,  despite  alt  hostile  efforts.  The  programme,  un- 
doubtedly the  chaste3t  and  choicest  one  which  I  ever  presented 
to  my  audiences,  consisted  of  Beethoven's  two  Overtures  to 
Ooriolanus  and  E^nont,  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  B  minor, 
Haydn's  liisr  two  movements  of  the  quartet  in  D  major,  Mo- 
zart's Quintet  with  Clarionet  in  A  major,  Rossini's  Overture  to 
"  William  Tell,"  Benedict  and  David's  duo  on  themes  from 
Oberon,  Songs  for  male  chorus  of  Silcher,  Haertel,  Marschner 
and  Maurer,  a  Transcription  of  the  Roii'le  Bohemi-eniie  and 
Barcarole  of  the  Norik  Star  by  your  humble  servant,  and  a 
medley  of  American  airs,  (Musical  rockets,  as  J-  S.  Dwight 
says.)  Strange  to  say,  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  took  the  prize, 
and  so  evidently,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  two  pages 
of  the  Finale,  a  thunder  of  applause  followed  the  remaining 
wild  strains,  such  as  shook  even  me,  with  all  my  generally 
reliable  strength  and  composure.  At  the  end  of  the  "  William 
Tell "  Overture,  a  second  edition  was  issued,  and  the  American 
airs  which  I  gave  as  an  encore,  and  at  the  ur2:ent  solicitation 
of  half  the  audience,  secured  the  final  demonstrations  of  my 
friends.  Though  1  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  to  play  "  Wait 
for  the  Wagon,"— (wait  for  applause,)  "■  Old  Folks  at  home," 
—(court  the  mother  and  love  the  daughter,)  "  Hail  Columbia," 
— (1  am  a  foreigner,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  your  republican  applause  and  dollars,)  and  last  of  all, 
"Yankee  Doodle," — (I  hope  there  is  no  Englishman  among 
the  audience) ;  nevertlieless  I  found  myself  bound  to  comply 
with  the  general  request,  and  with  the  immortal  harmonies  of 
"  Pop  goes  the  weazle,"  young  and  old  left  perfectly  delighted  ! 

Beauty  before  age;  Miss  Josselyn  before  Germany.  Miss 
Josselyn  is  a  young  lady  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance, 
of  very  great  talent,  of  great  energy,  and  one  of  my  cherished 
pupils.  Pupils?  no  I  friends.  That  is  the  very  reason  that  I 
want  tn  speak  plainly  to  her,  and  to  deny  her,  what  the  vulgar 
crowd  is  ever  anxious  to  bestow,  poisoning  flatteries.  Miss 
Josselyn  has  two  paths  before  her,  the  one  which  leads  to 
"  Slang-bang"  the  Capital  of  Central  Stupidity,  the  other 
which  leads  to  "  Fame"  metropolis  of  After  World.  The 
fir.-^t  path  is  covered  with  silver,  gold  and  diamonds,  the  second 
with  copper,  lead  and  iron  ;  the  first  path  is  crowded  with  mi- 
ners, emigrants  and  swindlers,  the  second  is  lonely  and  solitary. 
Miss  Jos.^elyn  has  so  much  execution  that  mechanical  difficul- 
ties are  no  longer  a  doubtful  feature  in  her  performances  ;  she 
lacks  but  one  thing  :  Poesy.  Let  her  feel  from  her  own  heart, 
let  her  create  instead  of  imitating,  let  her  mind  diverge  from 
the  fashionable  nightmares  and  attend  Music's  divine  service, 
let  her  forget  her  listeners  and  inspire  herself,  whenever  and 
before  she  plays  :  if  so,  she  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  artiste, 
considering  her  youth,  her  unrelenting  perseverance,  and  her 
rate  gifts.  The  moment  has  come  for  her  to  decide,  and  may 
it  prove  in  her  favor.  #  #  *  *  * 

The  Prize  Songs  of  the  Musical  Revieio  are  the  most  abom- 
inable trash  in  this  line  on  record,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  which  has  at  least  something  like  merit  in  its  two  pages  ; 
though  it  is  flat.  Who  is  to  blame?  The  composers  or  the 
public?  Who  may  be  laughed  at?  The  judges  or  the  very 
idea  of  calling  such  cheese-envelnpes  "  prize-songs  ?'' — Gustave 
Satter,  the  pianist  writes  musical  letters  for  Willis's  Musical 
World  over  the  signature  of  Gustave  Satter,  the  critic. 


CONCERTS. 

Otto  Dresel's  fourth  and  last  Soiree  was  remark- 
ably well  attended,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series.     This  was  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1— Concerto  for  Three  Pianos,  C  major,  with  Quartet  accom- 
paniment, (first  time,) J.  S.  Baca. 

Allegro — Adagio — Finale. 

2.— Ave  Maria, Cherubini. 

Sung  by  Miss  Elise  Hensler. 

3.— Andante  from  the  Symphony  by Schubert. 

(Arranged  for  the  Piano  by  Otto  Dresel.) 
4. — First  Trio,  D  minor,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

Mendelssohn. 
Allegro  molto  agitato— Andante  tranquillo— Scherzo— Finale. 

PAKT  II. 

5.— Sonata  for  Piano,  Op.  31,  E  flat, Beethoven, 

Allegro— Scherzo— Tempo  di  Minuetto— Finale. 
6  — Adagio  from  the  Second  Concerto,  with  Quintet  acompani- 

ment,  (first  time,) Chopin. 

7. — Romance  from  "  William  Tell," Kossini. 

Sung  by  Miss  Elise  Hensler. 
8.— Andante  and  Polonaise,  Op.  22,  for  Piano,  with  Quintet 
accompaniment,  (first  time,) .Chopin. 

The  triple  Concerto  by  Bach  proved  even  more  in- 
teresting than  that  other,  -which  was  played  here  in 


Mr.  Dresel's  soir(^'es  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  concerts. 
Especially  beautiful  and  striking,  full  of  a  deep  feel- 
ing, was  the  Adagio.  The  whole  was  played  with  ad- 
mirable xmity,  precision  and  expression  by  Mr. 
Dresee,  Mr.  Trenicle,  and  a  lady  amateur,  at  the 
three  pianos,  with  Quartet  of  strings  by  the  Quintette 
Club.  Miss  Elise  Hensler  was  most  warmly  greet- 
ed, but  seemed  somehow  more  embarrassed  before  the 
room  full  of  friends  than  in  the  larger  theatre,  nor 
did  she  quite  recover  herself  during  the  Ave  Maria. 
Yet  there  was  no  mistaking  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
voice,  nor  the  habitual  style  and  feeling  of  the  artistic 
singer.  In  the  Romance  from  '*Tell"  she  was  all 
herself,  and  never  were  we  so  charmed  by  her  singing 
or  by  that  lovely  melody  itself,  as  in  her  singing  of  it. 
Vain  were  the  efforts  to  recall  her;  once  they  seemed 
to  have  succeeded,  but  the  audience  had  to  laugh  at 
their  own  disappointment,  as  she  prettily  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano  to  turn  the  leaves  for  Mr.  Dresel  in 
his  last  piece.  Schubert's  lovely  Andante  goes  to  the 
very  heart,  the  more  one  hears  it ;  and  Mr.  Dresel 
gives  the  spirit  and  the  outline  of  it  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  again  the 
D  minor  Trio  of  Mendelssohn;  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, although  we  think  we  hai'e  heard  it  once  or 
twice,  and  by  the  same  artists,  brought  out  with  more 
perfect  ease  and  self-possession. 

That  Piano  Sonata  (the  third  of  Op.  31,)  is  one  of 
the  most  original,  imaginative,  and  quaint  (at  least 
in  the  first  movement)  of  all  Beethoven's  works.  The 
interpreter  seized  the  spirit  of  it  perfectly,  and  made 
it  very  clear.  We  know  not  when  we  have  heard  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  played  so  finely.  The  Chopin  Ad- 
agio Jie  has  often  played  before  in  part,  -nithout  ac- 
companiment. To  hear  it  entire  and  until  accompani- 
ment was  a  rare  treat.  The  recitative  passages,-  with 
tremolo  of  strings,  after  the  exquisite  cantahile,  were 
exceedingly  impressive.  The  Polonaise  is  also  a  re- 
markable and  characteristic  work,  but  was  less  clearly 
apprehended  by  most  hearers,  we  opine. 

Fifth  Afternoois"  Concert.  Haydn's  7th  Sym- 
phony is  i^erhaps  the  best  and  largest  of  the  set.  The 
first  and  last  movements  come  nearer  than  any  to  the 
grand  and  complex  works  of  later  symphonists.  The 
Adagio  has  a  great  deal  of  simple  and  methodical 
beauty,  but  fatigues  somewhat  by  its  length,  espe- 
cially when  taken  so  slow  as  it  was.  But  as  a  whole  it 
was  finely  played  and  much  enjoyed.  How  much 
richer,  stronger,  and  more  full  of  imagination  was  the 
Zauhcrjldte  overture,  which  came  out  grandly  !  The 
marvellous  Andante  to  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony, 
without  the  rest,  had  a  cruel,  tantalizing  charm. 
Lumbye's  "Farewell  to  Berlin"  waltz,  a  richly  in- 
strumented **  Gipsy  Galop,"  by  Koppitz,  and  the 
"Wedding  March,"  superbly  played,  made  out  the 
entertainment.  Only  one  more  concert  remains,  of 
which  the  excellent  programme  will  be  found  below. 

[Crowded  out  last  week.] 

CONCERTS.  — "We  were  unable,  to  our  great  re- 
gret, to  attend  the  Concert  in  aid  of  the  German 
Benevolent  Society.  The  Music  Hall,  we  hear, 
was  very  full,  and  the  net  proceeds  added  to  the  funds 
of  the  society  were  between  ^600  and  ^'700.  We  were 
particularly  sorry  to  lose  the  singing  of  the  German 
Mannerchor,  the  "  Orpheus,"  under  the  direction  of 
Plerr  Kreissmann,  which  all  say  was  a  model  of  fine 
part-singing.  The  overtures  to  the  Freysclmtz^  Zau- 
herfiote  and  Tannhduser,  and  the  Andante  to  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  were  of  course  well  played  by  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn'S  orchestra. 

The  last  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  drew 
another  hall  full.  Haydn's  "Surprise"  Symphony 
pleased  by  its  cheerfulness  and  grace  and  clearness; 
but  it  sounded  like  child's  play  in  comparison  with 
Beethoven,  or  even  with  the  best  of  Mozart,  which 
have  so  much  more  in  them,  besides  mere  elegance 
of  style.  The  overtures  to  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  to  Se7niramide  were  well  played.  But 
the  gem  of  the  concert  was  the  little  Allegretto  from 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony — short  as  it  was  sweet. 
Wittman's  "  Magic  Sounds  "  is  a  fine,  rich,  swelling 


sort  of  waltz,  strong  enough  to  float  off  a  whole  Music 
Hall  floor  full  of  waltzers.  The  horn  solo  by  M. 
Trojsi  was  a  remarkably  smooth  and  clean  per- 
formance. 


ftufiipt  dlltit-djltat. 

IX^BoCND  VoLUMKS  of  the  past  year  of  the 
Journal  of  Music  are  now  ready ....  We  offer  iicenty- 
five  cents  each  for  perfect  copies  of  No.  4,  Vol.  V.,  or 
No.  15,  Vol.  VI. 

Do  not  forget  the  concert  of  our  old  friend  Key- 
zee  to-night;  the  memory  of  past  services,  respect 
for  character,  and  a  programme  at  once  classical  and 
novel,   should    attract   a   numerous  audience. 

The  German  Tkio,  before  leaving  for  their  en- 
gagements in  the  English  Provinces,  intend  giving  a 
Farewell  Concert  here  about  the  end  of  next  %veek. 
We  hope  it  will  be  well  attended  by  their  friends. — 
There  will  be  a  select  programme,  including  a  new 
trio  of  Rubinstein.  Full  particulars  will  soon  be 
announced. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  is  delighting  Salem 
and  other  large  New  England  towns  with  concerts. 

The  Paris  papers  are  warm  in  praise  of  BiscAC- 
ciANTi's  performances  at  the  Italian  Opera.  It  is 
said  that  Mario  offered  to  sing  with  her  her  first 
night,  but  that  owing  to  professional  jealousy  in 
some  quarter,  she  saw  fit  to  decline  the  aid. 

The  New  Tork  Academy  of  Music  was  re-opened 
last  week,  for  a  new  season  (four  weeks)  of 
Italian  Opera,  under  the  auspices  of  Max  Maret- 
zek  as  "sole  director."  Bolcioni  and  Coletti 
have  been  added  to  the  troupe.  Ernani  was 
the  first  piece,  with  Mme.  Lagkange,  Morelli, 
Bolcioni  and  Coletti  in  the  chief  roles.  The 
list  of  pieces  promised  is  somewhat  richer  and  more 
tempting  than  heretofore.  It  includes  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  Weber's  Frei/schiitz,  (in  Italian,  we 
suppose,)  and  ''  William  Tell,"  besides  a  sufficiency 
of  Verdi,  [Trovaiore,  Luisa  Miller,  &c.)  The  German 
operas  came  on  the  "  off  nights."  '■  Tell"  was  given 
last  night;  to-night  the  piece  will  be  Flotow's 
"Martha.". ..  .Messrs.  Mason  and  Beegmann  are 
following   up   their   Classical  Matinees  with   some 

equally    successful    Soirees Mr.    Bekgmann's 

Sunday  Evening   Orchestral   Concerts   grow   more 
and  more  in  public  favor.     The  programmes  remind 

one  of  the  good  old  "  Germania  "  days Gotts- 

chalk  gave  his  fowieenth  piano  soiree  on  Thursday 
evening. 

The  Gaszetta  Musicale  of  Florence,  under  date  of 
11th  October,  1855,  contains  a  Life  of  LuiGi  Pic- 
CHiANTi,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Florence.  After  a 
brief  biography  and  list  of  works  of  this  eminent 
composer,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  '•  as  a  proof,"  he  says,  "  of  his 
skill  in  teaching  the  art  he  professes."  Among  these 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  of  our  townsman,  Fran- 
cis BooTT,  Esq.,  mentioned  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Academy.  ''Few  masters,"  observes  the 
author,  "  can  boast  of  so  brilliant  a  crown  of  schol- 
ars and  disciples,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
take  pleasure  in  recording  their  names."  There 
is  an  amusing  apology  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
for  some  errata  of  the  press,  in  which  the  ed- 
itor "asks  pardon  for  having  unjustly  Russian- 
ized Mr.  Boott  by  printing  his  name  Rooff  instead  of 
Boott." 

A  new  German  Opera  House  is  to  be  erected  in 
New  York,  at  the  corner  of  Crosby  and  Prince  streets. 
It  is  contemplated  to  ereet  a  Musical  Hall,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  opera  houses  of  Milan,  Paris  and  Lon- 
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don.  The  staire  and  parqnette  are  to  be  portable, 
and  the  boxes  (of  which  there  will  be  four  tiers,) 
will  entirely  surround  the  stage.  The  interior  will 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for  balls,  concerts, 
public  meetings,  and  a  theatre.  The  whole  cost  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5200,000,  more  than  half 
of  which  sum  is  already  raised. 


Mr.  WH.  KEYZER'S  BENEFIT  CONCERT, 

At   Mercantile  Hnll,  Siimnier  St., 

On   SATTJKDAY  EVEISTING,   April  26,  1856, 

ASSISTB1>  BT 

A  BOSTON   LADY  VOCALIST, 

GUSTAV    SATTER,    Pianist :    Messrs.    SUCK.    SCHULTZE, 

and  MEISEL,  Violins:  ECEHAIIDT  and  EICHLEK, 

Tenors  :  W.  FRIES  and  A.  SUCK,  Violoncellos, 

All  of  whom  have  kindly  volunteered. 

PROGRAMME.      . 

PART  I. 

Quartet, — Haydn. 

Allegro — Adagio — Scherzo — Finale. 
Messrs.  Keyzer,  Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
Grand  Quintet,  for  Piano-forte  solo,  Ist  and  2'1  violin, 

tenor  and  violoacello,  (first  time  in  noston,) Spohr. 

Messrs.  Gustav  Satt'er,  &c. 

PART   II. 

Duo  Concertante  for  Piano  and  Violin, Herz  and  Lafont. 

Messrs.  Sacter  and  Keyzer,  (by  request.) 

Aria:  *'  Qui  la  voce,"  from  /  Pitritaniy Bellini. 

Sung  by  a  Boston  I.ady. 

Double  Quartet, Spohr. 

Larghetto— Scherzo— Finale. 
1st  Quartet — Slessrs.  Keyzer,  Schultze,  Eckhnrdt  and  Fries. 
2d  Quartet — Messrs.  Suck,  Meisel,  Eichler  and  A.  Suck. 
CCF^The  Quintet  for  Piano-forte,  and  the  Double  Quartet,  by 
Spohr,  are  generally  considered  as  among   the  best  compo- 
sitions of  that  great  master.) 

[n?*The  Grand  Ptano-Forte  used  is  from  the  Manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores, 
Tremont  and  Revere  Houses,  and  at  the  door. 

Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

OF   THE 

SIXTH    AFTERNOON    CONCERT, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 
Wednesday,  April  30th,  1856. 

1 — Symphony  Ko.  5, Beethoven. 

2 — Overture:  "  Oberou," "Weber. 

3— Waltz  :  Die  Elfen Labitsky. 

4 — Andante,  9th  Symphony, Haydn. 

5 — Galop  :  Une  Fleur  de  Danse, Gung'l, 

6 — Overture;  "Zanetta," Auber. 

D^Concert  to  commence  at  B}4  o'clock.— Single  tickets  25  cts. 

THE   GOLDEN  ^VREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
iozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerso>".  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  hoards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Publiahedby  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
U  .    S  .    H  O  T  E  I, . 

CommnDicatioDH  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson'a  music  store. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
I.TIPORTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

n.^VE   UKMOVED   TO 

Ro.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
N  E  w    Y  0  ii  K . 

C.    BREl'SIXO, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  EUOADWAY,  N£tt'  YOKK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATISO  MUSICAL  LIBRAKT. 

[ET*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  aisortmentof  American 
Poblicatlona. 


ED-WAED    L.    ■BAX.CB.', 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      yj    Broadway,  N.Y. 

The   Esitest  PMlnlicatiotis  of 
J.   A.    WOVE  LI.©. 

ORIGINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 
BINE'S  PRACTICAL  OBGAT^  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  :ind  correcred  ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  Eoglish.  Price  3:3,75;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Preface. 

Nos-  1  to  ]2.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
''  13  to  24.  »  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prseludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.   Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains— 

Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  To- 

luntaries,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IT,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  160  to  174.     Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V.  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos,  175  to  181.     Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.     1S2.     The  Flute  Concerto, 
"     183.    Variations  on  "  Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,-'  or,  "  God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.     Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues, 
"      193  to  194.    Fantastic  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  pric*es. 

IVIENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAlffD  SONATAS  FOB  THE  ORGAN. 

New  Edition,  complete  in  one  Book,  9fl-75,  or  singly , as  follows  : 


No.  I.  Price  44c. 

2.  "    25c. 

3.  "    25c. 


No.  4.  Price  38c. 

5.  "    25c. 

6.  "    31c 


Composed  and  dedicated  to  Br.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  MusicMl  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering 
(Former  price  $5.2oc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13c.  By 
mail— ®1.20c. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.     Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    SI. 63c. 

"    2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musical  Instruction,    1  63. 

"     3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Ciiorus  Singing,  3S. 

"    4.    Moz;irt's  succinct  Thoro'  Bass  School,  21. 

"    5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  wriUngs  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bas.s,  prii^e  8Sc.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  to  Composition,  SSc,  each.  Three  vols,  bound 
in  one  complete,  Cloth  Boards — f?2  63c. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richard.son's  Musical  Exchange,  232  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addre-^sed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  IS50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCjai'TIOX. 

W  A  B  E  R  O  O  ITI  S , 

TKLMONT     8'JREET, 
AprZ9  BOSTON.  tt 

injsfo"  ^Nlf'^JOB'^PBrnflNa"  OFFICE^ 


rcr- 


JOB  PRlTfflG  neatly  aid  promptly  eiecattd  at  this  Office. 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

I>I.A- KT  0-FOE.TE     TXJIsrEH. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Mannfactory,  379  AVashingtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

3P.    F.    IDOIDG-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Bostou,  and  IV.  Cambridge,  Bis. 

O"PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 
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CHAPTEK    VI. 
THE   DUCHESS. 

I  expected  Cello  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  I 
only  received  from  him  the  following  note  : 

"  My  Dear  Friend — I  send  you  money  and 
papers  that  you  may  close  up  Mademoiselle  Boc- 
caferri's  business  at  the  theatre.  Nothing  is 
simpler.  You  have  only  to  pay  the  enclosed 
sum  and  take  a  receipt,  which  you  are  to  keep. 
Her  engagement  was  almost  over,  and  she  is  only 
responsible  for  the  two  performances  which  were 
remaining.  She  has  found  elsewhere  a  more 
profitable  engagement.  As  for  me,  I  am  going 
away,  dear  friend.  I  shall  be  gone  when  you 
receive  this  adieu.  I  cannot  endure  the  air  of 
this  town  and  the  condolences  of  politeness  for 
an  hour  longer.  I  should  get  angry  and  say  or 
do  something  foolish.  I  am  going  elsewhere ;  I 
press  farther  on.     Onward  !  onward  ! 

With  all  my  heart,  yours, 

Celio  Floriani." 

I  turned  over  the  letter  to  see  if  it  was  really 

directed  to  me  :  Adorno  Salentini,  Place , 

No.  ■ — .     Nothing  was  wanting. 

I  fell  back  astounded,  disturbed  by  dreadful 
anxiety  and  dark  suspicions,  shocked  at  havinor 
lost  all  trace  of  Cecilia  and  of  him  who  might 
take  her  from  me  or  help  me  to  rejoin  her.  I 
believed  myself  duped.  Days  and  weeks  passed, 
and  I  heard  nothing  of  Celio  nor  of  the  two  Boo- 
caferri.     No  one  had  minded  their  departure,  as 


it  took  place  almost  at  the  close  of  the  operatic 
season.  I  eagerly  read  all  the  musical  and  theat- 
rical journals  which  came  in  my  way.  Nowhere 
did  they  speak  of  an  engagement  for  Cecilia  or 
for  Celio.  I  knew  no  one  who  was  intimate  with 
them  except  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri's  old  teach- 
er, and  he  knew  nothing  or  pretended  to  know 
nothing  about  her.  I  prepared  to  leave  Vienna, 
where  I  began  to  grow  splenetic,  and  went  to  say 
farewell  to  the  duchess,  hoping  that  she  might  tell 
me  something  of  Celio. 

All  this  adventure  had  harmed  me  grievously ; 
just  when  my  heart  was  opening  to  love,  trust 
and  respect,  I  was  pushed  back  into  the  regions  of 
doubt,  and  felt  the  poisonous  touch  of  scepticism 
and  irony.  I  could  not  work  ;  I  sought  excitement, 
and  found  it  nowhere.  I  was  more  malicious  in 
my  conversation  with  the  duchess  than  Celio 
himself  would  have  been  in  my  place.  This 
gave  her  a  passion  for  me — I  should  say  against 
me  ;  thus  are  coquettes  made. 

The  ill-disguised  anxiety  with  which  I  inquired 
for  Celio  made  her  think  mr  still  jealous  and  in 
love  with  her.  She  declared  she  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  him  since  his  unfortunate 
debut ;  but  believing  me  fascinated  with  her,  and 
seeing  how  firmly  I  denied  it,  she  formed  a  great 
idea  of  my  strength  of  character.  Sbe  resolved 
to  conquer  it,  and  prepared  herself  for  battle  ;  a 
desperate  combat  with  a  man  who  showed  no 
weakness,  and  who  had  abandoned  her  upon  a 
mere  suspicion,  seemed  worthy  of  her  skill. 

I  left  Vienna  without  seeing  her  again.  I 
went  to  Turin  ;  in  two  days  she  was  there  also  ; 
she  compromised  herself  openly,  and  did  for  me 
what  she  had  never  done  for  another.  This 
woman,  who  had  held  me  in  her  balances  with 
Celio,  coldly  weighing  the  chances  of  our  budding 
fame,  that  she  might  choose  him  who  would  best 
flatter  her  vanity — this  wise  coquette,  who  kept 
us  both  in  such  a  way  that  she  might  dismiss 
him  whom  the  public  cast  off — this  fine  lady, 
until  now  very  discreet  and  skilful  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  love  afiairs,  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  way  of  scandal,  before  I  had 
gained  an  inch  with  the  public,  solely  because  I 
resisted  her. 

Yet  Celio  had  been  cruel  with  her  too,  and 
she  had  not  been  thus  affected.  So  resistance 
alone  would  not  make  her  thus  enamored.  She 
saw  that  Celio  did  not  love  her  and  perhaps  was 
not  capable  of  loving  her  seriously  ;  but  whether 
my  character  and  savoir-vivre  made  her  more 
sure,  she  had  seen  me  really  moved  by  her ;  she 
thought  me  capable  of  great  passion,  and  imag- 
ined that  she  might  inspire  me  in  spite  of  my 
courage  and  pride.  She  was  too  late  in  the  day, 
and  did  for  me  when  I  was  cold  what  she  would 


not  have  dreamed  of  during  my  zeal.  Women 
are  never  so  skilful  as  to  keep  away  from  the 
snare  of  their  own  vanity. 

Thus  I  saw  her  thrust  herself  upon  me  when  I 
did  not  care  for  her,  and  when  I  was  sufi'ering  for 
another.  I  needed  neither  courage,  virtue  nor 
pride  to  repel  her  at  first,  and  to  strive  to  make 
her  renounce  her  own  ruin.  I  put  myself  to  this 
work  with  an  energy  which  only  pushed  her 
farther.  Had  I  been  a  rascal,  a  roue,  an  enemy 
determined  upon  her  downfall,  I  could  not  have 
acted  more  successfully  to  push  her  to  e.xti'emes 
and  make  her  trample  under  foot  all  care  for  her 
own  reputation.  She  thought  I  was  trying  her 
love,  and  should  place  mine  upon  the  result  of 
this  decisive  final  trial.  This  woman,  so  danger- 
ous to  others,  suddenly  became  fatal  to  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  of  selfishness  and  calculation. 
She  exerted  all  the  strength  of  her  will  to  con- 
quer an  aversion  which  she  took  for  mere  de- 
fiance. The  crisis  of  her  wounded  pride  carried 
her  beyond  her  accustomed  cold  and  disdainful 
vanity.  Perhaps,  too,  she  was  weary  of  herself ; 
perhaps  she  wished  to  feel  the  storm  of  a  real 
passion  or  a  terrible  strife. 

My  continued  resistance  so  enraged  her  that 
she  declared  that  she  would  force  me  by  surprise 
to  fall  at  her  feet.  She  sought  insult  in  public, 
that  I  might  defend  her.  She  drove  to  see  me  in 
broad  daylight  in  her  carriage.  She  confided  her 
pretended  secret  to  three  or  four  dear  friends, 
women  of  the  world,  and  she  chose  the  most  in- 
discreet. She  dropped  her  mask  in  the  midst  of 
a  ball,  while  she  caught  my  arm ;  she  even  fol- 
lowed me  into  a  box  at  the  theatre,  where  she 
would  have  shown  herself  to  the  public  gaze  had 
I  not  insisted  upon  leaving  with  her. 

These  tortures  lasted  for  a  week,  and  all  the 
time  she  kept  up  this  incredible  warfare.  This 
indolent  woman,  superb  in  her  languor,  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  an  unceasing  activity.  She  neith- 
er slept  nor  ate,  and  was  frightfully  changed.  She 
prevented  my  departure  by  making  me  believe 
that  she  came  to  bid  me  farewell  and  had  re- 
nounced me.  I  would  have  liked  to  soothe  the 
grief  I  caused  her,  bring  her  back  to  good  reso- 
lutions, leave  her  nobly  and  manfully  with  friend-  . 
ly  words.  I  only  roused  her  despair,  and  it  grew 
more  terrible,  more  imperious,  more  entangling, 
at  the  moment  when  I  had  at  last  flattered  my- 
self that  she  had  yielded  to  reason. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  I  suffered  in  that 
week.  The  love  of  any  woman  is  perhaps  irre- 
sistible, and  she  was  beautiful,  young,  intelligent 
and  full  of  chaims.  The  grief  which  had  con- 
sumed her  so  rapidly  gave  a  terrible  character  to 
her  beauty,  well  made  to  work  upon  an  artist's 
imagination.    I  had  always  thought  her  sensual ; 
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she  had  passed  for  that ;  but  to  me  she  seemed 
dj'ing  for  the  want  of  a  heart  which  might  lull 
her  senses  and  adorn  her  with  the  new  charm  of 
chastity.  I  felt  mj-self  on  the  edge  of  a  bottom- 
less abyss,  for  I  knew  if  I  loved  her  but  one  mo- 
ment I  was  lost.  Of  that  I  had  no  doubt ;  I 
knew  what  a  reaction  of  tyranny  I  should  under- 
go after  I  had  once  yielded  my  soul  to  the  per- 
fidious syren.  I  knew  myself  and  could  foresee 
the  future.  Strong  in  combat,  I  was  too  artless 
in  my  defeat  not  to  be  harassed  forever  by  my 
conscience,  and  I  could  still  persist  because  I 
forbade  myself  to  love  her,  she  was  so  far  from 
my  ideal ;  it  was  devotion  to  be  sure,  but  devo- 
tion in  fever,  energy  in  weakness,  enthusiasm  in 
forgetting  self-respect,  and  no  true  strength,  no 
dignity,  no  possible  endurance  in  this  sudden  in- 
fatuation. She  tilled  me  with  horror  and  pity, 
while  she  aroused  wild  emotions  and  severe  curi- 
osity within  me.  I  saw  my  future  ruined,  my 
character  lost,  and  myself  an  object  of  attack  to 
all  bold  and  coquettish  women,  to  draw  me 
away  from  a  powerful  rival,  and  to  sport  with 
me  like  panthers  with  a  gladiator.  I  saw  myself 
become  an  adventurer — I,  who  so  detested  that 
vile  trade,  considered  a  charlatan  by  chaste  souls, 
who  would  accuse  me  of  having  sought  fame  in 
scandalous  deeds  instead  of  progress  in  my  art. 
I  felt  myself  yielding,  and  when  the  fire  of  pas- 
sion mounted  in  my  veins,  a  cold  sweat  of  fear 
ran  down  my  forehead.  If  this  woman  should  be 
lost  through  me,  or  only  accepted  by  me  in  her 
voluntary  fall,  I  should  be  bound  to  her  by  honor 
and  could  not  forsake  her.  In  vain  might  I  try 
to  divert  and  exalt  myself  in  striving  for  her  ;  I 
should  always  drag  about  my  feet  the  degradation 
of  a  love  imposed  by  the  weakness  of  a  moment 
upon  the  grandeur  of  a  whole  life. 

She  had  already  threatened  to  poison  herself, 
and  in  her  present  situation  one  hour  of  rage  and 
delirium  might  drive  her  to  suicide.  Heaven 
suggested  a  mezzo  termine.  I  resolved  to  deceive 
her  in  leaving  a  possibility  of  a  performance  of 
my  promise.  I  insisted  upon  a  return  to  her 
family  and  friends  in  Milan.  I  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  love,  telling  her  that  I  should  blush  to 
profit  by  the  fever  into  which  she  had  thrown 
herself  to  obtain  her,  and  that  my  conscience 
would  be  quiet  if  I  saw  her  take  her  old  place  in 
the  world  and  her  old  rank  in  public  opinion — 
that  I  should  stay  in  Turin,  not  to  compromise 
her  by  following  her,  but  that  in  a  week  I  should 
be  near  her,  to  be  hers  in  all  the  charm  of 
mysterj-. 

I  had  hard  work  to  persuade  her,  but  I  was 
really  touched,  and  so  distrustful  of  my  own 
strength  as  to  make  her  believe  that  hers  was  not 
powerless.  She  departed,  and  I  staid,  exhausted 
bj  conflicting  emotions,  fatigued  by  my  victory, 
uncertain  whether  I  should  flee  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  or  follow  her  to  leave  her  no  more. 

I  was  weaker  after  her  departure  than  in  her 
presence.  She  wrote  me  insane  letters.  Her 
language  and  manners  awoke  an  instinctive  ha- 
tred within  me,  which  passed  off  when  I  remem- 
bered her  connected  with  so  many  proofs  of  sac- 
rifice and  passion  ;  and  then,  too,  solitude  was  in- 
supportable. Worse  follies  tempted  me.  Cecilia 
had  forsaken  me ;  Celio  was  false.  The  world 
wa^  empty  without  one  being  to  love  exclusively. 
When  the  week  had  expired  I  ordered  a  coach- 
man to  drive  me  to  Milan. 

They  were  putting  on  my  baggage ;  the  horses 


were  waiting  at  the  door.  I  went  back  into  my 
studio  to  take  a  last  look. 

I  had  come  to  Turin  intending  to  stay  for  a 
long  time.  I  loved  the  town  which  called  back 
my  childhood,  and  where  I  had  always  kept  up 
pleasant  connections.  I  had  hired  delightful 
lodgings  :  my  studio  was  charming,  and  the  very 
day  I  arrived  there  I  had  worked  with  pleasure, 
flattering  myself  that  I  should  forget  my  cares 
and  make  great  progress.  The  arrival  of  the 
duchess  had  dispelled  these  sweet  hopes,  and  I 
feared  lest  all  happiness  was  dispelled  from  my 
life.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  remorse,  terror  and 
regret,  against  which  I  strove  in  vain.  I  threw 
myself  on  the  sofa ;  they  were  calling  me  in  the 
street ;  the  driver  was  getting  impatient ;  his 
little  horses,  young  and  spirited,  were  pawing  the 
pavement.  I  did  not  stir.  I  was  not  decided 
enough  to  say  I  would  not  go,  but  said  to  myself, 
with  childish  satisfaction,  that  I  had  not  yet 
started. 

At  last  the  driver  came  himself  and  knocked 
at  my  door.  I  can  see  now  his  cap  of  otter-skin 
and  his  coat  of  fur.  He  had  an  agreeable  face, 
both  displeased  and  friendly.  He  was  an  old 
soldier,  annoyed  by  my  want  of  punctuality,  but 
submissive  to  the  idea  of  subordination. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  the  days  are  so  short  at  this 
season  of  the  year !  the  roads  are  so  bad  1  If 
night  overtakes  us  in  the  mountains  what  shall 
we  do  ?  It  is  a  full  hour  since  I  am  at  your  com- 
mands, and  my  little  horses  only  ask  to  run  for 
your  pleasui'e." 

That  was  all  his  complaint. 

"  You  are  right,  friend,"  said  I  to  him.  "  Get 
up  on  your  seat ;  I  am  ready." 

He  went  out,  and  I  intended  to  do  the  same. 
A  paper  which  fluttered  before  me  on  the  floor  di- 
verted my  attention.  I  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a 
leaf  from  my  album.  I  recognized  the  sketch 
which  I  had  made  the  night  when  Celio  went 
home  with  me  after  his  fiasco.  I  saw  the  good 
and  bad  angel,  both  occupied  by  a  sly  looking 
personage,  who  had  Cello's  stage  costume  and 
mien.  I  remembered  that  sleepless  night  when 
the  duchess  had  seemed  to  me  so  vain  and  false, 
and  Cecilia  so  pure  and  grand.  I  do  not  know 
what  reaction  seized  me.  I  ran  to  the  door, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  unharness  and  go  away. 
I  came  back ;  I  drew  a  long  breath ;  I  put  my 
album  upon  the  table,  as  if  to  take  fresh  posses- 
sion of  my  studio,  my  work,  and  my  hberty ; 
then  the  fear  of  solitude  crossed  me.  Those  bare 
walls  of  an  unfurnished  studio  weighed  upon  my 
heart.  I  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  and  began  to 
weep  and  sob  even,  like  a  child  undergoing  pun- 
ishment, and  miserable  at  the  sight  of  the  cham- 
ber which  is  to  be  its  prison. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  singing  in 
the  street  the  first  words  of  this  air  from  Don 
Juan : 

Vedrai,  carino, 
Se  sei  buonino, 
Che  bcl  rimedio 
Ti  voglio  dar. 

Was  it  a  dream  'i  I  heard  the  voice  of  Cecilia 
Boccaferri.  I  had  heard  her  twice  in  the  role  of 
Zerlina,  in  which  she  had  a  charming  simplici- 
ty, but  lacked  the  necessary  shade  of  coquetry. 
Just  then  she  seemed  to  address  me  with  a  tender 
fondness  she  had  never  shown  in  public,  and  as  if 
.she  called  me  with  irresistible  tones.  I  rushed  to 
the  door,  ran  out  into  the  street.     I  only  found 


the  vetturino,  who  was  taking  out  the  horses.  I 
made  a  thousand  careful  searches.  The  street 
was  deserted.  It  was  hardly  day,  and  a  sharp 
breeze  came  from  the  mountains. 

"  Come  back  to-morrow,"  said  I  to  my  driver, 
giving  him  a  pour-hoire ;  "  I  cannot  go  to-day." 

I  spent  twenty-four  hours  in  hunting  for  infor- 
mation. I  inquired  high  and  low  for  Cecilia,  her 
father,  and  Celio.  No  one  knew  what  I  meant. 
One  told  me  that  the  old  drunkard  died  ten 
years  ago  ;  another  that  he  had  no  daughter  ;  all 
said  that  the  son  of  Floriani  must  be  in  England, 
for  he  had  passed  through  Turin  three  months 
since,  saying  he  had  an  engagement  in  London. 

I  concluded  that  I  must  have  been  mistaken, 
that  it  was  not  Cecilia's  voice  which  had  sung 
those  four  lines,  too  tenderly  for  her  ;  but  during 
those  twenty-four  hours  my  feeling  had  changed  ; 
the  duchess  had  lost  her  power  over  my  imagina- 
tion. At  the  dawn  of  day  the  brave  vetturino 
was  at  my  door.  This  time  I  did  not  make  him 
wait.  I  myself  put  on  my  baggage ;  I  got  into 
his  frail  legno  and  told  him  to  drive  westward. 

"  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  way  to  Milan." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  Milan." 

"  Then,  master,  tell  me  where  you  are  go- 
ing?" 

"  Where  you  will,  my  friend  ;  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  opposite  Milan." 

"  I  could  drive  you  to  Paris  with  my  horses ; 
but  still  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  wish 
to  go  to  Paris  or  to  Rome." 

"  Go  towards  France,  directly  to  France,"  said 
I,  obeying  an  inward  impulse.  "  When  I  am 
tired,  I  will  stop  you,  or  when  the  beauties  of 
nature  invite  me  to  contemplation." 

"  Beautiful  nature  is  ugly  enough  in  this 
weather,"  said  the  brave  man,  smiling.  "  See 
how  deep  the  snow  lies  below  the  mountains  ! 
We  cannot  easily  pass  Mont  Cenis." 

"  We  will  see ;  perhaps  we  may  not  care  to. 
Come,  let  us  start ;  I  am  eager  to  travel.  If  your 
carriage  takes  me  away  from  Milan  as  well  as 
Turin,  that  is  all  I  care  for  to-day." 

"  Aliens  1  allons  !  "  said  he,  whipping  up  his 
horses,  who  slid  along  the  pavement,  glittering 
with  frost.  "  An  artist's  notions  are  a  fool's  no- 
tions !  but  prudent  people  are  often  stupid  and 
always  stingy.  Long  live  artists  1 " 
[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
IX. 

DEPABTUKE  FROM  COLOGNE  —  PAKIS — THE  SALLE 
BEKTHiSLEMY  AND  THE  HALL  OF  THE  CONSEKVA- 
TOIKE — DEARTH  OF  GOOD  MUSIC  ROOMS  ON  THE 
CONTINENT — MISS  HENSLEK  IN  PARIS — MILITARY 
MUSIC  OP  THE  FRENCH — ORGANS  AT  ST.  DENIS  AND 
THE    CHURCH   OF   THE   MADELEINE. 

My  latest  experiences  of  Germany,  as  were 
likewise  the  first,  are  connected  with  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.  And  I  would  fain  have  lingered 
among  the  shadows  of  this  grand  old  pile,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said,  and 
yet  the  half  has  not  been  told.  But  the  limits 
of  my  allotted  time  did  not  allow.  So,  passing 
from  the  Cathedral  direct,  I  took  my  departure 
from  Cologne.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
straining  out  of  the  window  of  a  car,  I  looked 
back  upon  the  town,  and  watched  the  outline  of 
the  majestic  structure,  as  it  receded  in  the  dis- 
tance, growing  more  and  more  shadowy  and  in- 
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distinct,  till  it  is  merged  at  last  in  the  mists  of  the 
Rhine. 

A  day  and  a  night  of  tedious  travelling  has 
brought  me  agiin  to  Paris.  Several  times  I  tried 
desperately  to  get  a  hearing  of  the  famous  orches- 
tra of  the  Conservatoire,  but  without  success. 
Why  is  it,  I  could  not  but  ask  myself,  that  such 
an  orchestra  must  needs  be  cribbed  and  cabined 
in  so  limited  a  sphere  ?  And  this  question  ap- 
plies with  equal  fitness  to  most  of  the  cities  of 
Germany.  Really,  there  is  not  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  a  concert  room 
of  sufficient  amplitude  to  give  to  orchestral  music 
its  proper  and  legitimate  effect.  The  rooms  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  Dresden  and  Berhn,  as 
is  well  known,  are  cramped  in  their  pioportions, 
ill-ventilated  and  uncomfortable,  and  hardly  com- 
petent to  contain  a  thousand  auditors.  The  Gilr- 
zi/iich  Hall  at  Cologne,  the  chosen  locale,  for 
many  generations  back,  oi  the  festival  music  of 
the  Rhine,  is  described  by  Chorley  as  "  a  quaint 
old  building,  which  commands  its  street  almost 
like  a  castle,  the  burgher  warlike  aspect  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  the  turrets  at  its  corners — having 
almost  every  fault  which  persons  experienced  in 
acoustics  would  denounce  as  fatal,  being  too  low, 
too  ill-proportioned,  and  divided  down  its  centre 
by  a  row  of  squat  pillars."  The  hall  of  the 
famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  is  much 
of  the  same  sort.  Nor  are  Frankfort  and  Mu- 
nich greatly  superior  in  this  respect. 

I  had  heard  of  a  Hall  which  had  been  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  on  a  new  plan— the  Salle 
Berilielemy  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  its 
friends  had  predicted  would  prove  the  itllhna 
Thule  of  acoustic  success.  The  principle  here 
adopted  was  the  rejection  of  rectilinear  surfaces, 
and  the  substitution  of  curves  everywhere  in  their 
stead — walls,  ceilings,  floors  and  stage  being  made 
to  conform  to  this  theory.  This  is  the  building 
which  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  journal,  (No.  19,  Vol.  II.,)  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  C,"  quotes,  in  substantiation  of  a  similar 
notion,  as  leaving  nothing  to  he  desired  in  point  of 
acoustic  effect !  I  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
visit  this  anomaly  of  acoustic  construction  and 
test  its  properties.  Its  interior  figure  is  ellip- 
soidal, being  that  of  a  much  elongated  oval — a 
sort  of  colossal  egg  in  fact.  Its  extreme  length  is 
137  feet,  its  width  72  feet.  It  will  accommodate 
an  audience  of  perhaps  three  thousand  persons. 
The  building,  as  in  ordinary  theatres,  is  parti- 
tioned off  into  parquette,  stage  and  galleries,  the 
latter,  of  which  there  are  two,  running  entirely 
around  the  sides  of  the  apartment  except  the  end 
appropriated  by  the  scenes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
concave  ceiling,  high  up  against  the  roof,  is  the 
hanging  balcony,  so  called,  a  sort  of  basket-work 
suspended  by  iron  rods  and  chains,  capable  of 
containing  thirty  or  forty  people.  This  has 
always  been  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  buildins  ; — and  so  it  is  indeed.  But  of  what 
possible  use  it  can  be,  or  what  inducement  it  can 
offer  to  visitors,  in  compensation  for  toiling  up  a 
crooked  stairway  of  some  60  feet,  to  descend  again, 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  to  their  dizzy  perch,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  To  the  amateur  rigger 
or  sea-faring  man,  perhaps,  it  might  present 
peculiar  attraction  ;  but  for  seeing  and  the  proper 
hearing  and  appreciation  of  sound  therefrom,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  From  the  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  the  apartment,  we  might  judge,  a 
priori,  it  would  possess,  in  an  aggravated  degree. 


that  most  serious  of  defects  in  a  music  room,  ex- 
cessive reverberation  of  sound.  Such  was  indeed 
the  case.  To  remedy,  in  some  measure,  this 
fault,  the  hanging  gallery  above  named  had  been 
bandaged  with  cloth,  festoons  of  which  were  also 
e.xtended  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  room 
at  several  points.  It  was  soon  abandoned  as  a 
concert  room.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was 
being  used  for  the  exhibition  of  a  gigantic  pano- 
rama of  California,  over  which  an  orchestra  of 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  instruments  presided, 
who  played  at  intervals  the  national  airs  of  Amer- 
ica. The  music,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  not 
of  the  highest  excellence,  but  it  served  well  to 
test  the  qualities  of  the  room.  There  was,  I 
imagined,  a  peculiar  intensity  imparted  to  the 
sound.  The  drums  and  the  heavier  brass  in- 
struments returned  a  distinct  echo,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Court  Church 
at  Dresden,  before  alluded  to  in  these  papers, 
was  inarticulate  and  confused.  Touching  its 
present  condition,  "  Spiridion,"  the  spirited  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Atlas,  says,  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Paris :  "  The  celebrated  Salle  Ber- 
thelemy,  which  was  to  open  a  new  era  in  theatre 
building,  after  having  ruined  its  builder,  (he  was 
worth  1,000,000  fr.,)  and  failed  as  a  concert  hall, 
show-room  and  ball-room,  is  about  to  be  made 
into  a  church."  After  such  experiences  abroad, 
I  recurred  to  our  own  beautiful  hall  with  a  new 
feeling  of  gratification  and  pride.  It  is  thus  by 
contrast  with  the  boasted  music  rooms  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  its  superiority  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

Miss  Elise  Henslee  was  at  this  time  pursu- 
ing her  musical  studies  in  Paris,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eminent  Bordogni.  This  distin- 
guished master,  as  is  well  known,  draws  his 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  voice- 
training,  by  which  I  mean  the  bringing  out  and 
developing,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  vocal  pow- 
ers, he  is  still,  I  doubt  not,  unrivalled.  Miss 
Hensler's  voice,  in  these  first  six  months  of  her 
pupilage,  had  gained  greatly  in  fullness  and 
strength.  Just  before  I  left  I  was  present  at  one 
of  her  morning  lessons.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
as  I  have  somewhere  before  mentioned,  after  the 
successful  performance  of  a  long  and  difficult 
exercise,  that  her  teacher,  patting  her  upon  the 
shoulder,  turned  aside  to  me  and  e.xclaimed,  solto 
voce,  "  La  petite  Sontag  !  In  one  year  more  of 
such  application,"  he  continued,  "  that  voice  will 
double  in  power  and  volume."  Whether  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  that  year  was  passed, 
away  from  Paris,  under  other,  possibly  equally 
eminent  masters.  And  in  the  subsequent  and 
frequent  changes  which  became  necessary,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  the  line  of 
of  action  and  prominent  aim  in  the  teaching  of 
Bordogni,  as  suggested  in  the  remarks  above 
quoted,, was  for  a  time  departed  from;  nor  that, 
amidst  the  cares  and  duties  incident  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant  career  of  the  young  debu- 
tante at  La  Scala,  it  could  not  be  immediately 
and  systematically  renewed.  But  this  may  yet 
be  accomplished.  Success,  however  flattering, 
will  not,  we  are  confident,  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  hours  of  practice  and  study,  in  a  young 
artist  whoso  student  life  is  as  yet  but  just  begun. 

Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
in  summer,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  military  bands, 
connected  with  the  various  regiments  stationed  in 
Paris,  to  play  in  rotation  at  the  foot  of  the  Column 


of  Napoleon  in  the  Place  Vendome.  These 
bands  are  commonly  composed  of  about  forty  in- 
struments. In  some  instances  the  number  is 
increased  to  fifty.  They  comprise  among  their 
ingredients  a  proper  proportion  of  reeds  and 
brass,  though  in  the  latter  I  was  sorry  to  observe 
a  preponderating  tendency  towards  the  family  of 
sax-horns  and  cornets.  In  this  respect  the  mili- 
tary bands  of  the  French  compare  disadvantage- 
ously  with  the  well-appointed  collections  to  be 
found  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  service  ;  so, 
also,  in  the  character  of  their  music,  which  is 
light  and  trashy,  in  comparison  with  both  the 
German  and  English  military  music.  Snatches 
of  French  and  Italian  Opera  and  the  national 
airs  of  the  country  are  the  most  popular  pieces 
on  the  programme  of  such  out-door  entertain- 
ments. The  great  fault  of  these  band  perform- 
ances, here  as  elsewhere,  is,  they  attempt  too 
much,  and  grasp  at  effects  outside  their  legitimate 
sphere  and  entirely  beyond  their  reach.  They 
are  not  content  unless  they  usurp  the  part  of  an 
orchestra.  How  much  better  and  more  effective 
when  confined  to  their  own  pecular  province ; 
for  there  is  a  department  of  military,  or  harmony 
music,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  within  which  it  is 
possible  to  produce  unique  and  thrilling  effects ; 
nor  is  it  confined,  of  necessity,  to  stirring  and 
martial  subjects,  but  has  its  temper  and  theme 
for  every  occasion  of  out-door  music. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  this 
martial  serenade  upon  the  excitable  populace  of 
Paris.  The  square  was  always  thronged.  The 
spot  is  well  chosen,  politically  speaking,  for  such 
exhibitions.  Nowhere  else  could  the  military 
tendencies  of  Young  France  be  so  aroused.  A 
strong  police  force  is  always  near  at  hand.  At 
such  times  I  have  seen  old  men  lean  against  the 
iron  railing  and  weep.  Others,  who  have  come 
joyously  to  hang  garlands  upon  the  projections  of 
the  column,  would  sit  down  at  its  base  and  bury 
their  faces  in  their  hands  at  the  sound  of  some 
familiar  strain.  But  in  itself  considered,  the 
place  is  ill  adapted  for  music.  The  reverberation 
from  the  semi-circular  rows  of  massive  buildings, 
on  either  side,  is  tremendous  and  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  all  unity  in  effect,  unless  one  pushes  his 
way  into  the  very  midst  of  the  players.  Add  to 
this  the  uproar  of  the  twenty-four  drums  of  the 
regiment,  which  come  into  the  Place  Vendome  at 
eight  o'clock  to  escort  the  band  to  its  quarters, 
and  the  noise  becomes  truly  infernal. 

There  are  some  famous  organs  in  Paris  and  its 
vicinity.  Among  those  of  recent  date  are  the 
fine  instruments  in  the  churches  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  the  Madeleine,  and  that  in  the  Ab- 
bey Church  at  St.  Denis.  These  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  celebrated  M.  M.  Cavaille  Coll, 
of  Paris,  who  hold  the  same  position  among  the 
organ  builders  of  France  as  that  commanded  by 
the  Messrs. Walcker,  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Germany. 
Among  the  instruments  above  named,  that  at  St. 
Denis — the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  French 
— is  the  largest  and  most  complete.  It  contains 
69  sounding  stops,  arranged  upon  3  manuals  and 
pedal.  "  Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
this  organ,"  says  Hopkins,  "  is  the  adjustment  of 
wind.  Not  only  are  the  reed  stops  placed  on  a 
heavier  wind  than  those  of  the  flue  species,  but 
the  upper  octave  of  all  the  stops  are  in  common 
supplied  with  a  stronger  blast  than  the  lower ; 
upon  the  principle  that  wind  instrument  players 
exercise  a  greater  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon 
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the  lungs  when  producing  the  acute  sounds." 
There  are  also  several  stops  of  a  novel  kind, 
called  by  Cavaille  "  Harmonique,"  which  sound 
the  octave  above  the  note  that  the  length  of  the 
pipe  would  indicate.  The  organ  has  also  the 
pneumatic  lever  attachment  for  lightening  the 
touch.  Its  compass  is,  upon  the  manual,  from 
CC  to/  in  alt.,  54  notes;  on  the  pedal,  FFF  to 
tenor/,  25  notes. 

The  organ  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
though  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, is  not  inferior  in  excellence.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1846,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was 
opened  and  formally  dedicated  at  the  church 
with  much  ceremony.  It  has  4  manuals  and 
pedal  arranged  as  follows  : 

Clavier  du  Grand  Orgue. 


1  Montre 16 

2  Tiolin-Basse 16 

3  Montre 8 

4  Bourdon 8 

5  Salicional 8 

6  Flute  Harmonique. ,  ,8 


Pieds. 

7  Prestant 4 

8  Quinte 8 

9  Doublette 2 

10  Plein  jeu  X  ranks. 

11  Trompette 8 

12  Cor.  Anglais 8 


Clavier  de  Bombardes. 


13  Sous  Basse 16 

14  Basse 8 

1-5  Flute  Harmonique... 8 

16  Flute  Traversiere  ....  8 

17  Flute  Octaviante 4 

18  Octavin 2 


19  Bombarde 16 

20  Trompette    Harmo- 

nique  8 

21  Deuxieme  Trompette. 8 

22  Clairon 4 


Clavier  nu  Positif. 


23  Montre 8 

24  Viola  di  Gamba 8 

2-5  Flute  douce 8 

26  Voix  Celestes 8 

27  Prestant 4 


28  Dulciana 4 

39  Octavin 2 

30  Trompette 8 

21  Basson  et  Hautbois  .  .8 

22  Clairon 4 


Clavier  de  E£cit.  Espressif. 


33  Flute  Harmonique  . .  .8 

34  Bourdon 8 

3.5  Musette 8 

36  Flute  Octaviente 4 

37  Octavin 2 


38  Voix  Humaiue 8 

39  Trompette    Harmo- 

nique   8 

40  Clairon  Harmonique. .4 


Clavier  de  Pedales. 


41  Quintaton 32 

42  Contre-Basse 16 

43  Basse-Contre 16 

44  Violincelle 8 


4-5  Grosse  Flute 8 

46  Bombarde 16 

47  Trompette 8 

48  Clairon 4 


Combination  Pedals,  &c. 


1  Positif  to  Great. 

2  Great  to  Pedal. 

3  Bombarde  to  Positif. 

4  Pedal  to  Great. 

5  Gt.  Organ  Sub-octave. 

6  Bombarde  Sub-octave. 

7  Pedal  Octave  above. 


8  Tremulant  to  Choir  and 

Swell. 

9  Great  Reeds. 

10  Bombarde  Tteeds. 

11  Choir  Reeds. 

12  Swell  Reeds. 

13  Pedal  Reeds. 


The  compass  of  this  instrument  is,  on  the  Man- 
uals, from  CC  to  f3,  54  notes;  Pedal,  CCC  to 
tenor  d,  27  notes.  The  above  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  stops  in 
the  large  French  organs.  There  is  to  be  found 
in  these  instruments  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
effect,  conjoined  with  lightness  and  promptness 
of  action,  and  a  rare  brilliancy  of  tone.  But  they 
lack  character — are  wanting  in  grandeur,  dignity, 
profundity — and,  on  the  whole,  must  be  ranked 
as  inferior  to  the  great  works  of  England  and 
Germany.  * 


Death  of  Bochsa,  the  Harpist. 

Robert  Nicholas  Charles  Bochsa,  the  celebrated 
harpist,  died  at  .Sydney,  Australia,  on  the  7th  of 
January.  The  only  biographical  sketch  that  we 
po.-«c--*.s  of  this  rather  famous  individual,  says  that 
he  was  born  at  Montmedi,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mcnse,  in  France,  in  1  789,  so  that  his  a^e 
was  but  sixty-seven,  though  he  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  older.  His  father  was  first  performer 
on  the  hautboy  in  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Lyons, 
and  he  began  to  learn  music  before  anything  else. 
Indeed  some  of  the  stories  told  of  him  remind  one 
of  the  infancy  of  Mozart ;  for  he  is  .said  to  have 
publicly  performed  a  concerto  on  the  piano,  when 
only  .seven  yeans  old,  to  have  written  "  a  duet  and 


symphony  for  the  flute"  when  only  nine,  to  have 
composed  ballet  overtures  and  a  quartet  when 
only  eleven,  and  an  opera  called  "  Trajan"  when 
only  sixteen. 

His  family  having  removed  to  Bordeaux,  Bochsa 
began  to  study  composition  under  Beck,  and  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told  of  his  progress,  and  of  his 
rapidly  acquired  skill  upon  nearly  every  instru- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  but  especially  upon  the 
harp,  the  pianoforte,  the  flute,  and  the  tenor. 
From  Bordeaux  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  placed  in 
the  Conservatory,  under  Catel,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  won  the  first  prize  in  harmony. 
He  then  continued  the  study  of  composition  under 
Mehul,  but  at  the  same  time  devoted  himself 
greatly  to  the  harp,  receiving  lessons  from  Nader- 
mann,  and  afterwards  from  the  Vicomte  Marin. 
In  a  little  while  he  not  only  surpassed  his  masters, 
but  become  the  greatest  living  performer  on  the 
harp,  maintaining  this  pre-eminence  until  years 
and  rather  premature  infirmities,  diminished  his 
powers. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  and  greatest  skill 
Bochsa  was  the  pet  of  the  leading  courts  of  Europe. 
In  1813  Napoleon  the  Great  appointed  him  the 
first  harpist  of  his  private  concerts.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  Restoration,, he  was  appointed 
to  compose  an  opera  called  Les  Heritiers  Michaiix, 
which  was  graciously  received  by  Louis  XVIU. 
and  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Emperors.  In 
1815  he  wrote  a  grand  Requiem  by  command  of 
Louis  XVIII.  He  was  also  appointed  harpist  to 
the  King  and  the  Puc  de  Berri.  In  1817  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  became  the  pet  of 
the  court  and  nobility,  performing  frequently  at 
concerts,  and  writing  many  compositions  for  the 
harp.  In  1822  he  was  made  director  of  the  ora- 
torios, and  also  a  life  governor,  professor  of  the 
harp  and  secretary  of  the  musical  department  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  retained  these  offices 
for  many  years,  and  derived  a  handsome  revenue 
from  his  concerts  and  his  publications. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Bochsa  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  an 
accomplished  woman,  and  a  charming  singer,  who 
had  been  raised  from  obscurity,  educated,  and 
afterwards  married  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
The  great  harpist  was  then  a  very  handsome,  as 
well  as  a  celebrated  man.  The  result  of  the 
acquaintance  was  that  the  lady  deserted  her  hus- 
band and  followed  the  harpist,  to  whom  she  has 
been  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  ever  since. 
Their  visit  to  the  United  States  is  remembered  by 
all  our  readers.  Since  they  have  left  us,  they 
have  visited  Mexico,  South  America  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  finally,  Australia;  the  great  harpist 
who  had  been  petted  by  Bonapartes  and  Bourbons, 
and  had  instructed  empresses  and  princesses,  find- 
ing at  last  a  grave  in  the  land  whither,  if  all  that  is 
said  of  him  be  true,  he  should  have  been  legally 
sent  years  ago  ;  for  among  the  eccentricities  of  his 
genius  was  one  which  used  to  prompt  him  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  finer)'  and  jewelry  belonging  to 
ladies  who  attended  his  re-uuions — this  peculiarity 
being  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  ven- 
ture back  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  European 
triumphs. 

Bochsa  was  a  vain,  petulant,  domineering,  bad- 
tempered  man.  The  hints  we  have  given  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  his  moral  deficiencies,  so  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  He  wa.s,  unques- 
tionably, a  wonderful  harpist,  and  a  composer  of 
skill.  But  he  lacked  genius  and  inspiration,  so 
that  among  his  couple  of  hundred  works,  there 
are  none  that  will  live,  e.xcept  as  mere  studies  for 
the  harp. — Phil.  Bulletin. 
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New  Tork,  April  21st.  On  Saturday  evening 
the  Philharmonic  season  came  to  a  worthy  close  in 
the  finest  concert  which  this  winter  has  brought  us, 
and  which  was  piirticularly  refreshing  in  contrast 
with  its  immediate  predecessor.  Bbetiioven's 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  B  flat,  ever  new,  ever  beauti- 
ful and  grand,  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning.   It  was  fdaycd  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and 


very  correctly,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  notes  of 
the  bass-viol  (?)  in  the  last  bars  of  the  Andante,  which 
were  on  this  occasion,  as  they  had  been  at  all  the 
rehearsals,  fearfully  out  of  tune.  The  audience  tried 
hard  for  a  second  hearing  of  this  exquisite  move- 
ment, but,  after  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Beegmann 
preferred  to  proceed  with  the  Menuetto. 

Besides  the  Melusina  overture  of  Mendeissohn, 
which  was  fairy-like,  undulating,  graceful  as  ever, 
we  had  another  overture,  to  Hans  Heiling,  by 
Marschner,  a  composition  full  of  vigor,  pleasing 
melodies,  and  rich  instrumentation,  which  was  very 
favorably  received.  Badiali  sang  two  arias  from 
Verdi's  Attila  and  Mercadante's  Normanni  in 
Parigi,  with  his  usual  magnificent  voice  and  excel- 
lence of  rendering.  The  Mollenhauers  gave  us 
one  of  theirastonishing  duets,  and  Edward  rendered 
very  finely  the  first  part  of  a  violin  concerto  by 
ViEDXTEMPS,  a  work  of  very  great  merit. 

And  so  we  have  bidden  farewell  to  the  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  for  another  six  months,  heaving  a 
sigh  as  the  last  notes  of  the  Symphony  died  away, 
that  so  long  a  time  must  pass  before  we  hear  more 
of  the  same  sort.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  quite 
bereft  of  our  orchestral  music  before  we  scatter  for 
the  summer  ;  one  rich  treat  is  promised  us,  in  the 
shape  of  a  concert  by  Mr.  Eisfeld  in  the  early 
part  of  next  month.  At  this,  the  circulars  say, 
calling  it  a  "  vocal,  instrumental,  and  dramatic" 
concert,  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  to  Eg- 
mont  will  be  given,  in  connection  with  a  dramatic 
reading.  Humor  connects  the  names  of  some  of  our 
first  artists,  but  as  nothing  is  yet  certain,  I  will  not 
mention  any  of  them  at  present. 

There  have  been  several  concerts  in  the  last  week 
or  two,  as  various  in  the  character  of  the  music  per- 
formed as  in  its  execution.  The  best  of  them  have 
been  the  Sunday  concerts.  ScnnEERT's  Symphony 
and  Mendelssohn's  in  A  minor  have  been  per- 
formed at  these,  besides  overtures  and  minor  pieces 
of  more  or  less  merit.  Mason  and  Bergmann 
have  advertised  two  soirees  on  the  plan  of  their  mat- 
ine'es.  At  the  first,  last  Tuesday,  Beethoven's 
Quartet,  Op.  95,  and  that  of  Schbmann  for  piano 
and  stringed  instruments,  were  performed,  with 
some  solos  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  a  couple  of  songs 
which  were  quite  spoilt,  by  Miss  Behrend.  For 
the  second  one,  to-morrow,  more  quartets  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Schumann  are  advertised,  with  singing  by 
Mrs.  Brinkerhotf,  which  is  certainly  no  attraction. 
Gottschalk,  in  consequence  of  a  disabled  finger, 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  his  soire'es  for  a  while. 

April  29th.  The  last  of  Eispeld's  Soire'es  and 
of  Mason's  Matinees  came  off  respectively  on  Sat- 
urday evening  and  this  afternoon.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  concerts  we  liave  had  this 
season.  Mozart's  third  Quartet,  in  B  flat,  and  a 
Quintet  for  stringed  instruments,  in  C  minor,  began 
and  ended  the  programme — each  a  perfect  specimen 
of  its  composer.  Mr.  Burke  took  the  first  violin  in 
the  second  piece,  and  although  his  playing  might 
have  been  clearer  and  truer  in  some  portions,  yet  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  bronglit  out  an  ex- 
quisite melody  in  the  finale,  which  lie  had  alone, 
must  have  dulishted  all.  The  members  of  the  "  Glee 
and  Madrigal  Union,"  i.  e.,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Leach,  and  Mr.  Frazer,  gave  us  a  charming 
quartet  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's,  "  A  voice  from  the  lake," 
and  one  of  Dr.  Callcott's  glees  very  finely,  and  the 
soprano  and  tenor  each  sang  a  solo  besides.  The 
remaining  number  was  Mendelssohn's  Trio  in  C 
minor,  in  which  the  piano  part  w.as  taken  by  an 
"  amateur  lady,"  who  acquitted  herself  exceedingly 
well,  and  played  with  wonderful  case  and  self-pos- 
session, and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  modest 
and  unassuming  manner.  She  is  a  young  married 
lady,  who,  under  her  maiden  name,  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  two  best  lady  playcfs — pupils,  the  one 
of  SciiAUFENiiEico,  the  other  of  TiiMii — in  town. 
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She  proved  on  this  occasion   that  she  had  not  lost 
her  claim  to  this  reputation  in  changing  her  name. 

At  the  matiue'e  we  had,  first,  a  curiosity  in  shape 
Beethoven's  13th  Quartet,  ("one  of  his  best  works,  if 
I  mistake  not,)  which  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
played  before  in  this  country.  I  found  it  much  more 
comprehensible  than  I  had  supposed.  It  is  unusual 
in  form,  consisting  of  six  parts  :  1.  Adagio,  Allegro  ; 
2.  Presto  ;  3.  Andante  con  moto  ;  4.  Alia  Danza 
Tedesca  ;  5.  Cavatina;  6.  Finale,  Allegro.  Of  these, 
the  four  middle  ones  were  the  most  attractive — the 
Cavatina  particularly  beautiful.  Mr.  Mason  played 
some  solo  pieces ;  his  pretty  "  Silver  Spring,"  charm- 
ing little  "  Lullaby,"  and  immensely  difficult  "  Etude 
de  Concert,"  and  the  piano  part  in  Schumann's 
Quintet  for  piano  and  string  quartet.  Op.  44,  a  very 
fine  composition.  The  Andante  :  "  in  modo  duna 
Marcia,"  is  to  me  almost  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  Of 
the  singing  on  this  occasion,  the  less  said  the  better. 
Mad.  V.  Berkel,  "  prima  donna  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  Germany,  and  of  the  new  (future}  Ger- 
man Opera  in  New  York,"  must  give  the  uninitiated 
but  a  miserable  idea  of  those  same  "  principal  thea- 
tres," and  of  the  promises  for  German  Opera  here. 
All  the  good  I  can  say  of  her  is,  that  she  sings  true, 
and  evinces  considerable  skill  in  some  of  hev  Jioritare. 
Otherwise  she  is  beneath  criticism,  and  her  gestures 
and  motions  while  singing  must  strike  every  one, 
as  they  did  me,  as  supremely  ridiculous. 

The  above  mentioned  "  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union" 
are  about  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  at  a  very  low 
price,  for  the  production  of  old  English  music  of  the 
kind  which''  their  name  denotes,  as  also  ballads, 
duets,  etc.  Their  voices  harmonize  finely,  and  as 
there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  interesting  among 
these  compositions,  much  pleasure  may  be  derived 
from  these  entertainments. 

1 

Music  at  Ifazareth  Hall. 

Bethleheji,  Pa.,  April  28.  Your  humble 
servant  having  Ijcen  kindly  invited  to  a  musical  eve- 
ning given  by  the  tutors  of  this  venerable  institu- 
tion, and  presuming  you  would  have  no  objections 
to  hear  reports  in  matters  of  music  from  any  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  land  where  Euterpe  may  choose 
to  fix  her  abode,  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
few  notes  of  silent  observation. 

The  edifice  known  as  Nazareth  Hall  was  built  just 
a  century  ago,  for  the  use  of  Count  Zinzendorp, 
and  has  been  occupied,  with  some  small  intermis- 
sion, for  nearly  ninety-seven  years,  as  a  boarding 
school  for  boys.  Its  history  has  therefore  become 
somewhat  eventful  and  even  classic,  and  the  poesy 
of  age  begins  to  surround  it  and  its  venerable 
grounds. 

The  reunion  spirit  has  been  awakened  among  its 
old  pupils,  and  during  the  two  past  summers  many 
of  them  have  assembled  here  to  live  over  in  imag- 
ination old  events,  and  realize  once  more  many  of 
the  heart's  lost  and  forgotten  emotions. 

But  let  us  now  to  the  music  and  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  principal  music  teacher  of  the  Hall, 
Herr  Agte,  aided  by  Mr.  Beck  and  others,  has 
opened  a  course  of  agreeable  and  genial  soirees, 
held  in  the  little  chapel  where  the  boys  usually  as- 
semble for  devotional  and  recitation  purposes.  Here 
in  company  with  the  pupils  as  listeners,  and  in  part 
performers,  we  met  to  enjoy  a  programme  of  classical 
and  well  selected  music. 

The  opening  Pot  Pourri,  a  duet  for  the  piano  from 
Bohert  le  Diabk,  was  agreeably  and  skillfully  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  Agte  and  Kluge,  a  composition 
which  every  critic  might  designate  by  his  own 
peculiar  fancy  or  idiosyncrasy,  hut  which  I  will 
simply  characterize  as  Meyerbeerian.  A  good  Eng- 
lish song  by  Ecssell,  "Man  the  life-boat,"  was 
well  sung  by  Mr.  Beck,  to  the  no  small  delight  and 
approbation  of  the  ladies,  so  much  so  that  they 


would  have  it  repeated.  Then  among  the  "Airs 
Ecossais,"  Ilcrr  Agte'  gave  us,  in  an  extremely 
sympathetic  vein  and  gentler  touches  of  feeling, 
"  Robin  Adair,"  on  the  violoncello,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kluge  on  the  piano.  Ilcrr  Agte'  is  decidedly  a 
virtuoso  on  the  violoncello,  and  although  he  possesses 
the  most  versatile  powers  in  several  departments 
of  music,  he  is  most  appreciable  on  this  finest  of  all 
instruments.  Altliough  we  have  never  yet  heard 
him  produce  those  remarkable  flageolet  notes  which 
rendered  Knoop's  instrumentation  such  a  phenome- 
non, yet  he  responds  to  your  inmost  movements  of 
musical  thought  by  the  precision  of  delivery  and  del- 
icacy of  touch  that  constitute  the  life  of  the  violon- 
cello. We  next  had  a  good  selection  of  morceaux 
from  Forster,  STUNZ.MENDELSSons.  De  Bekiot, 
Weber  and  others,  which  rendered  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evening  chaste,  joyous  and  spiritual. 

The  song ;  "Der Krierjer und  Seiii  Boss"  by  Hoelt- 
ZEK,  is  a  sombre  but  popular  piece  here  among  us, 
and  w.as  well  received  by  the  select  little  audience. 
Then  came,  in  conclusion,  Uhland's  well  known 
Wanderlieder,  sung  in  Quartet  by  four  of  the  gentle- 
men, calling  up  all  the  truly  German  feelings  of  that 
natural  part  through  the  interpretation  of  the  equally 
German  tone-master,  Von  Weeer. 

The  boys  of  the  Hall  were  quite  enthusiastic  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  Wanderlieder,  sung  by  as 
excellent  a  representation  of  the  Vaterland  as  you 
could  easily  imagine. 

The  associations  of  the  locale  of  this  chamber 
concert  are  also  of  interest,  as  in  this  very  chapel, 
somewhat  modernized  in  contrast  with  its  former 
appearance,  the  sounds  of  real  and  classic  music 
have  had  an  utterance  for  nearly  a  century.  Here  the 
"  Creation  "  was  performed  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  all  the  good  old  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
including  one  which  brings  up  pleasant  memories  in 
the  mind  of  your  humble  correspondent,  by  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  lights  until  the  last  taper  burnt  alone, 
to  the  final  cadences  of  the  solitary  violinist ;  and 
when  his  last  sounds  died  away,  he  cast  darkness 
over  the  scene  by  putting  out  his  own  light.  We 
have  the  gratifying  hope  stored  away  that  Herr 
Agte's  Soire'es  are  but  the  beginning  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  hope  also,  for  the  pupils'  sake,  that 
these  ambrosial  evenings  may  come  often  and  in- 
crease in  the  interest  they  inspire. 

Your  special  correspondent  from  these  parts  had 
indulged  the  expectation  of  sending  you  some  ac- 
count of  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  performed  by  the 
girls  of  the  Bethlehem  Boarding  School,  and  which 
rumor  spoke  exceedingly  well  of;  but  the  earth  and 
heavens  being  nnpropitious  on  the  appointed  day, 
the  writer  could  not  attend.  When  the  next  great 
musical  feat  shall  come  oif,  "  may  we  be  there  to 
see.  Very  truly  yours,  t.  n. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  4.  Thinking  it 
might  be  interesting  to  yourself  and  yonr  readers  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  place  California  is  in  regard 
to  music,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  the  four  or  five  weeks  I  have  been  here.  I  left 
Boston  on  the  last  of  January  with  many  regrets, 
■feeling  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  should  enjoy 
the  delightful  music  of  snch  concerts  and  operas  as 
we  had  there.  But  I  am  agreeably  disappointed  to 
find  much  good  musical  taste  and  good  music  here 
in  this  new  country. 

I  have  attended  two  concerts  of  a  series  of  six 
given  by  the  "  Germania  Society ;  "  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  programme  consisted  of  the  compositions  of 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  and  three  move- 
ments from  Beethoven's  Grand  Symphony  in  C 
minor,  one  or  two  lighter  compositions  to  vary  the 
performances,  you  will  decide  with  me  in  my  esti- 
mate of  musical  taste. 

The  orchestral  performances,  by  thirty  musicians, 
who  seemed  to  feel  what  they  had  to  do,  were  excel- 


lent, and,  judging  from  the  goodly  number  present, 
I  should  think,  were  well  patronized.  A  flute  solo 
by  Mr.  Koppitz,  I  think  was  superior  to  any  thing 
I  ever  heard  upon  that  instrument. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  performance  was  decidedly 
poor.  There  is  at  present  only  one  good  female 
singer  here — Signora  Gabati,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
heard.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind,  giving 
a  series  of  concerts,  and  it  meets  with  general  satis- 
fation.  One  great  trouble  here  I  would  were  ob- 
viated ;  that  is,  the  lack  of  good  pianos.  I  heard,  a 
few  evenings  since,  a  fine  performer  execute  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  in  D  minor,  upon  an  instrument 
said  to  be  the  best  to  be  had.  0  how  my  ears  ached 
for  a  sound  something  like  those  elicited  from  one  of 
Chickering's  Grands  ! 

Mr.  Atwill,  formerly  of  New  York,  tells  me  he 
sells  much  first  class  music  here ;  so  all  or  any  of 
your  publishers  and  music  dealers  must  not  suppose 
the  Californians  will  purchase  any  thing  Bostonians 
would  refuse. 

One  thing  I  must  not  forget  to  mention.  We 
have  here  a  musical  prodigy,  a  native  Californian 
guitarist,  who  executes  wonders,  having  all  the  facil- 
ity that  Ole  Bull  has  on  the  violin,  and  performs  the 
"  Carnival  of  Venice "  with  quite  as  much  effect. 
Four  years  ago  he  had  never  seen  a  guitar.  He 
reads  music  with  considerable  facility,  but  is  ahle  to 
play  melodies  and  harmonies,  after  hearing  them 
performed  by  an  orchestra,  accurately. 

I  think  an  English  Opera  company  might  do  well 
here  ;  can  you  send  one  ? 

BOSTON",    MAT  3,   1856. 

Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  J.  A. 
NovELLO,  London  and  New  York,  "  Six  Grand 
Sonatas  for  tlie  Organ,  composed  and  dedicated 
to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdt.  Op.  65."  It  is  a  work  of  rare 
interest  and  value,  and  the  cheapness  (see  adver- 
tisement) of  the  edition,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  English  musical  publica- 
tions we  have  seen,  should  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  of  true  orjcan  music.  For  true 
organ  music  it  is,  although  it  partakes  enough  of 
the  form  and  character  of  some  of  tlie  best  piano- 
forte sonatas,  to  justify  its  title.  The  sis  Sonatas 
show  the  thoroughly  Bach-ian  culture  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  Bach  and 
the  old  chorale  and  fugue  music,  mingled  with 
something  of  the  form  and  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  modern  romantic  and  even  dramatic  sonata 
style  of  Beethoven.  Not  precisely  following  the 
usual  sonata  division  and  sequence  of  three  or 
four  movements,  they  are  nevertheless  composed 
each  of  several  movements  related  by  the  same 
sort  of  inner  spiritual  tie. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  "  improvements  " 
kindly  suggested  in  the  newspapers  for  our  late 
Beethoven  Festival,  the  most  amusing  was,  that 
it  ought  to  have  commenced  with  a  Sonata  of 
Beethoven,  played  upon  the  organ  !  Were  there 
to  be  a  Mendelssohn  festival,  the  ingenious  critic 
might  be  gratified.  Here  we  have  Sonatas  written 
for  the  organ,  by  one  in  whom  the  art  and  spirit 
of  the  grand  old  organists  resided  as  in  no  musi- 
cian of  these  latter  days.  What  Mendelssohn 
writes  for  the  organ  is  surely  organ  music.  A 
few  very  general  directions  are  given  in  the  com- 
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poser's  preface,  and  occasionally  in  the  Sonatas 
themselves,  as  to  the  selection  of  stops  or  registers. 
We  could  wish  these  had  been  more  precise,  con- 
sidering the  various  shades  of  feeling  and  dramatic 
contrast  in  the  music.  As  to  the  special  contents 
of  the  several  Sonatas  we  cannot  give  the  reader 
a  better  idea  than  by  translating  from  an  analysis 
by  another  disiinguished  German  organist,  A.  G. 

RiTTER. 

"  Sonata  No.  1  (Allegro  moderalo  e  serioso,  F 
minor,  common  time,)  begins  with  full,  strong 
chords,  of  a  general  and  introductory  character, 
which  lead  in  the  eleventh  measure  into  a  prin- 
cipal thought,  which  bears  such  an  expressive 
stamp  of  character  as  to  justify  the  epithet  speak- 
ing. It  is  the  sad  complaint  of  a  soul  oppressed, 
sounding  out  in  tones  ever  louder  and  more 
anxious,  as  the  dreaded  fate  draws  near.  Then, 
after  a  close  in  C  minor,  there  resounds  a  choral- 
like sentence,  borne  on  angel  voices.  It  brings 
comfort  from  the  heavenly  heights.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  interrupted,  now  for  a  shorter,  now  for  a 
longer  time,  by  the  more  and  more  warmly  wrought 
leading  theme ;  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint even  in  itself;  but  soon  the  song  of  conso- 
lation rings  out  at  a  victorious  height,  far  above  all 
earthly  sorrow.  In  soft  chords,  and  then  borne 
on  by  the  mighty  stream  of  the  full  organ  tone, 
it  closes  the  first  part.  Still  it  is  no  jubilant  song 
of  triumph.  The  minor  third  reminds  us  of  the 
painful  conflict  just  endured.  It  is  only  in  the 
following  Adagio  (A  flat  major,  3-4  time,)  and  in 
the  Recitative,  which  forms  the  transition  to  the 
last  movement,  that  the  heart  finds  rest.  Com- 
plaint is  silent.  In  tones  as  glad  as  mortal  breast 
can  feel,  exults  the  redeemed  {Allegro  assai  vi- 
vace.) Flashing,  fiery  chords  resound  in  ani- 
mated motion,  borne  on  the  roaring  flood  of  bass. 
And  as  the  heart,  filled  with  lofty  joy,  strives  in 
vain  in  its  first  enthusiasm  after  definite  expres- 
sion, and  only  finds  the  right  words  when  it  is 
more  calm ;  so  the  chords  at  first  sweep  vaguely 
to  and  fro,  but  gradually  gain  in  connection  and 
in  grouping,  till  they  finally  compass  the  jubilant 
melody,  which  now  sounds  on  and  on,  below, 
above,  and  leads  at  last  into  the  full,  luminous 
F  major  chord  with  the  Third  above.  Here  is 
the  proper  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  arpeggi 
which  now  follow,  filling  four  bars,  and  not  en- 
tirely suited  to  the  organ,  are  to  be  considered  an 
appendix. 

"  The  second  Sonata  opens  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  C  minor,  (Grave,  4-4:,)  which  leads, 
through  a  long  organ-point  upon  the  Dominant, 
into  an  Adagio,  also  in  C  minor.  Here  the 
thinking  player  has  an  opportunity  to  employ  the 
diSerent  Manuals  to  advantage.  The  Adagio, 
with  a  characteristic  and  discriminating  treat- 
ment of  the  several  key-boards,  (including  the 
Pedal,)  forms  an  orchestra-like  movement.  The 
melody,  played  by  the  right  hand  on  the  second 
Manual,  is  delivered  by  the  wind  instruments ; 
the  violins,  accompanying  in  flowing,  song-like 
passages,  are  represented  on  the  first  Manual  by 
the  Icf^;  hand;  finally,  the  basses — the  Pedal — 
indicate  the  ground-tones  ^izzicafo.  *  »  *  # 
To  an  Allegro  maestoso  e  vivace,  (.3-4  time) 
which,  with  all  its  musical  beauty,  to  our  fcelinn- 
bonlers  somewhat  on  the  secular,  succeeds  a  dig- 
nified, simple,  and  yet  artistically  developed 
Fngne,  which  brings  the  piece  back  to  the  true 
grcmnd. 


"  The  third  Sonata,  next  to  the  first  our  favor- 
ite, and  bearing  in  its  poetic  tendency  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  first,  raises  itself,  supported  by 
an  interwoven  chorale  as  if  by  a  verbal  text,  to  a 
truly  dramatic  expression ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  it  presents  the  greatest  technical  difficul- 
ties, since  of  necessity  just  where  the  idea  of  the 
creative  artist  is  so  clear  and  definite,  admitting 
of  no  shade  of  modification,  the  interpreting 
artist  must  hit  exactly  the  right  point  if  he  would 
seize  the  true  intention  of  the  former.  In  bright 
chords,  a  full  and  swelling  movement  opens  the 
Sonata,  expressive  of  calm  and  joyful  trust.  A 
short  solo  passage  of  the  same  import  is  an- 
swered by  the  full  choir  in  the  still  brighter 
and  more  flashing  F  sharp  major,  till  the  whole 
leads  back  through  the  Dominant  into  the  pre- 
vailing key,  and  closes  the  brief  movement.  This 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  movement  in  A 
minor,  marked  Un  poco  meno  forte.  The  real 
Mendelssohnian  theme  : 


^eS^. 


maintains,  by  the  twice  recurring  superfluous 
Fourth,  just  the  right  hostile,  soul-disturbin"  ex- 
pression, to  be  set  against  the  Chorale  afterwards 
delivered  by  the  Pedal :  Aus  tiefer  Nolli  sclirei 
ich  zu  dir.  Whether  the  leading  character  of 
this  theme  above  noticed,  being  more  suited  for 
stringed  instruments,  can  also  find  its  fitting  rep- 
resentation on  our  present  organs,  is  a  question 
which  the  player  has  to  solve  in  view  of  the  me- 
chanical structure  of  said  organs.  With  the 
direction  :  ^^Da  questa  parte  fino  a  Maggiore 
poco  a  poco  piii  animato  e  piu  forte,"  there  enters 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Chorale  in  sixteenths 
instead  of  in  quavers,  as  before.  Finally,  to  the 
ever-increasing  movement  the  Pedal  too  is  added, 
after  it  has  held  out  for  a  long  time  the  con- 
cluding tone  of  the  Canto  fermo  in  an  organ- 
point.  While  the  Manuals  repeat  the  main  pro- 
gression of  the  theme  in  full  chords  and  in  the 
highest  registers,  it  burrows  down  in  wild  and 
thundering  passages  into  the  depths,  to  rise  again 
from  the  ground-tone  of  E,  through  the  tones, 
F,  G  sharp,  B,  d,  f  g  sharp,  h,  to  the  high  d. 
Gentlier  and  gentlier  it  sinks  gradually  down 
from  there  and  leads  back  again  to  the  first  move- 
ment, in  A  major,  which,  except  some  few  but 
very  effective  and  significant  changes,  (for.  ex- 
ample, in  the  fifth  and  sixth  measures,)  is  re- 
peated almost  literally.  The  Andante  tranquillo 
which  now  follows,  also  and  with  propriety  in  A 
major,  closes  the  whole  like  a  silent,  deep-felt 
prayer  of  gratitude." 

We  must  reserve  the  description  of  the  remain- 
ing three  Sonatas  until  next  week. 


Concerts. — Our  musical  season  is  now  fairly 
over.  Oratorios,  Orchestral,  Chamber  music,  each 
and  all  have  made  an  end  of  it,  and  nothing  more 
remains  except  such  scattering,  miscellaneous  con- 
certs and  virtuoso  visitations  as  a  large  city  is  ex- 
posed to  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  some 
hope,  however,  of  Maretzek's  Opera  troupe,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  The  week  past  has  afford- 
ed two  good  concerts,  bringing  both  the  Classical 
Quartet  and  the  Orchestral  series  to  a  worthy  close. 

Mr.  Wir.i.iAM  Keyzer,  the  veteran  violinist,  and 
whilomc  leader  of  the  old  "  Academy"  orchestra,  in 
the  day."*  of  our  first  hearing  of  the  Seventh  and  other 
noble  symphonies,  had  a  very  large,  intelligent,  en- 


thusiastic audience  at  his  concert  in  the  new  Mercan- 
tile Hall,  last  Saturday  evening.  It  was  a  marked 
testimonial  to  his  long-tried  character  as  a  musician 
and  a  man.  The  Quartet  by  Haydn,  one  of  the 
last  and  best  of  the  eighty,  was  played  with  great 
spirit  and  truth  by  Messrs.  Keyzer,  Schultze, 
ECKHARDT  and  Wulf  Fries.  Our  old  friend  bore 
the  leading  violin  part  throughout  the  whole  even- 
ing, and  surprised  all  by  the  energy  and  fervor  of  his 
playing.  In  the  Adagio  his  breadth  of  tone,  and 
well-sustained,  expressive  cantahile  were  quite  remar- 
kable. The  Quintet  by  Spohr,  for  piano  solo,  with 
quartet  of  strings,  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  en- 
joyable compositions  of  that  master  which  we  have 
ever  heard.  Mr.  Gustav  Satter  played  the  piano 
part  with  rare  perfection  ;  nothing  could  exceed  the 
delicate  precision,  grace  and  brilliancy  of  those  long 
passages  in  thirds  and  sixths.  It  was  received  with 
the  warmest  plaudits.  It  was  with  great  regret  we 
had  to  lose  what  doubtless  was  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  programme,  the  Double  Quartet  by 
Spohr,  which  we  hear  was  highly  relished  by  the 
best  judges. 

The  sixth  and  last  Afternoon  Concert  crowded 
the  Music  Hall.  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony, 
the  old  favorite,  was  played  with  remarkable  spirit 
and  effect,  especially  the  last  movement,  which  even 
made  the  gabbling  flirts  and  butterflies  listen  awhile 
in  spite  of  themselves.  The  overture  to  Oberon, 
whose  romantic  and  imaginative  charm  wears  even 
better  than  Mendelssohn's  fairies,  was  beautifully 
rendered.  The  Andante  to  Haydn's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony was  new  to  us,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  un-commonplace  which  we  have  heard. 
The  dance  pieces  and  the  Zanetta  overture  of  course 
were  sunshine  to  the  butterflies. — It  seems  a  pity 
that  these  concerts  cannot  go  on  for  another  month  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  the  full  hall  does  not  always 
pay.  To  the  managers,  the  orchestra,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  indefatigable,  able,  ever 
gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  leader,  our  musical 
public  is  under  lasting  obligation. 


New  Music. 

Prelude  for  Piano  and  Violin,  or  Violoncello,  by  C. 
C.  Perkins,  pp.  7,  (Nathan  Richardson.)  The 
piano  part  is  simply  what  the  name  denotes,  a  pre- 
lude, consisting  of  the  same  arpeggio  figure  uniform- 
ly repeated  in  each  measure,  only  the  chord  varying. 
Upon  this  background,  after  a  few  bars,  the  violin 
enters  in  a  sweet,  chaste,  serious  melody,  in  sustained 
notes,  always  legato,  and  only  tasking  the  expressive 
art  of  the  performer.  It  is  an  unpretending,  pleas- 
ing little  salon  piece,  free  from  ordinary  clap-trap 
and  poor  sentimentality.  Toward  the  close  the 
piano  part  acquires  more  energy  and  fulness,  and 
becomes  polyphonal. 

De  Monti's  favorite  Mass,  in  B  flat,  wiih  an  addi- 
tional Alto  pari  and  English  Words,  pp.  40.  (0. 
Ditson.)  Another  of  Mr.  Ditson's  uniform  large 
octavo  edition  of  celebrated  masses.  Of  the  com- 
poser we  know  nothing  save  what  here  appears.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  light,  easy,  warbling,  almost 
secular  masses,  which  are  much  in  use  here  in  our 
Catholic  churches.  You  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  lighter  movements  in  Haydn's  masses;  but  it  is 
only  a  weak  dilution  of  Haydn ;  Haydn  has  ideas, 
musical  invention,  richness  of  modulation,  and  occa- 
sional passages  of  imposing  depth  and  grandeur; 
here  it  is  all  one  level  of  sweet  commonplace,  with 
solos  of  a  warbling  and  popular  character,  the  charm 
being  altogether  melodic.  Doubtless  most  congre- 
gations and  most  choirs  would  feel  that  they  could 
better  spare  a  better  mass. ' 

If  the  above  belongs  eminently  to  what  is  called 
the  voluptuous  and  "  secular"  style  of  church  music, 
wc  have  here  something  from  the  opposite  direction  : 
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"Z7ie  Psalter  Noted,  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.  A.,  carefally  compared  and  made  to  agree  with  the 
Psalter  of  the  Siajidard  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Peck, 
M.  A."  (New  York:  J.  A.  Novello.)  This  is  a 
Manual  for  tlie  musical  guidance  of  the  responses  of 
the  congregation  in  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  in 
the  English  Episcopal  Chnrch.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  Ritual  Music.  Tlie  150  psalms  are  printed 
in  small  book  form,  under  an  old-fashioned  staff  of 
four  lines,  and  over  each  syllable  is  set  a  note  in 
antique  characters.  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preface,  "has  not  been  to  obtain  that  which  would 
please  and  amuse  the  curious,  hut  to  restore  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  Catholick  these  simple  and  sub- 
lime melodies,  which  are  the  most  fitting  accompani- 
ments to  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  and  which 
formed  the  Eitual  Music  of  ancient  days." 

Les  Vcpres  Siciliennes—YEnvi.  Mr.  Ditson  has 
commenced  publishing  a  series  of  eight  selections 
from  the  last  opera  of  Verdi,  wliich  was  so  popular 
in  Paris.  Nos.  5  and  8,  now  out,  are  two  Romances : 
"Ami!  le  Cceur  d'  HgUne,"  and  "La  Irise  souffle," 
&c.,  with  English  version  by  Theo.  T.  Baeker. 
They  are  in  a  sweet,  quiet,  simple  vein  of  melody, 
for  Verdi,  especially  the  last.  Both  are  kept  within 
moderate  compass,  saving  the  elaborate  cadenza  at 
the  end  of  No.  5. 


usic  Jilji[oad. 


New  Philharmonic  Society. — The  younger  Phil- 
harmonic took  the  lead  this  year.  The  first  concert 
was  given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  April  2, 
Dr.  "VVylde  conductor.  The  novelties  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  two  compositions  by  Mozart,  but  re- 
cently brought  to  notice.     The  Times  says  of  these: 

The  ^^  shifonia"  in  B  flat  for  violin  and  viola  f'co?i- 
certante  would  be  a  better  name)  is  not  only  attractive 
as  a  relic  of  Mozart,  but  recently  made  known  to  the 
world  ;  it  is  a  composition  of  rare  merit,  and  an  ex- 
tremely happy  specimen  of  the  master.  The  combin- 
ation of  solo  instruments  is  unusual;  and  the  orches- 
tral score,  in  which  the  only  wind  instruments  written 
for  are  oboes  and  horns,  is  equally  worthy  of  notice, 
as  an  example  of  how  much  Mozart  was  able  to  do 
with  small  means.  The  accompaniments  display  as- 
tonishing variety,  and  set  off  the  solo  passages — which 
are  brilliant,  eifective,  and  admirably  do\-etailed — to 
the  highest  possible  advantage.  The  form  is  that  of 
the  symphony — invariably  adopted  by  Mozart  in  his 
concertos — M.  Sainton  and  Mr.  Blagrove,  who  under- 
took the  principal  instruments,  played  to  perfection. 
The  Litany  is  a  work  of  greater  pretensions  than  the 
"5i?i/b«/ra,"  although  not  equally  well  balanced.  The 
choruses,  from  the  Kijrle  to  the  end,  are  splendid,  su- 
perior, indeed,  to  anything  in  the  masses,  and  occa- 
sionally— as  in  the  Trcmendam  ac  vivijicum,  and  the 
Pignus  futures  f/Ioria-  —  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
Requiem  itself.  The  Viaticum  in  Domino  in  which  an 
old  Gregorian  melody  (Pange  lingua  gloriosi)  is  given 
to  the  soprano  voices,  in  unison,  as  a  canto  fermo,  and 
accompanied  in  the  most  ingenious  manner — must  also 
be  cited.  The  *'  Pigm/s"  is  one  of  the  greatest  speci- 
mens extant  from  the  treatment  of  the  words,  '*  Mis- 
erere  nobis,  as  an  episode  which  becomes  incessantly 
an  interruption,  and  at  the  same  time  a  relief  to  the 
contrapuntal  progress  (secundum  arteni)  of  the  chorus. 
The  execution  of  the  Litany  was  imfortunately  just  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  conceHante  was  good.  The  chorus 
was  sadly  deficient;  and  this  hitherto  little  known 
example  of  the  glorious  genius  of  Mozart  has,  conse- 
quently, yet  to  be  appreciated.  The  solo  vocal  parts 
were  intrusted  to  Madame  Riidersdorff,  Miss  Riiders- 
dorff",  Mr.  G.  Perren,  and  Signor  Gregorio. 

The  other  selections  were  the  overtures  to  Egmont 
Freijschiitz  and  Le  Domino  Noir ;  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  4;  Mendelssohn's  Piano  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  played  by  Charles  Hall^  ;  Chorus  of  Der- 
vishes, Beethoven  ;  Air :  Hat  man  7iicht  Geld,  from 
"Fidelio";  and  Scena  from  Spohr's  Faust,  sMn^hy 
Mme.  RiiDERSDORFP.  The  orchestral  pieces  were,  it 
is  said,  extremely  well  performed.  But  it  is  encour- 
aging to  hear  an  English  critic  complain  of  the  con- 
cert as  *'  a  third  too  long"  ! 

Old  Philharmonic  Society.  — These  concerts 
commenced  later  than  usual  this  year.  There  are  to 
be  only  six,  instead  of  the  usual  eight,  concerts,  and 


without  reduction  of  price  of  season  tickets.  Professor 
Sterndale  Bennett  is  the  conductor,  to  the  joy  of 
the  anti-"W"agner-ites;  and  Mme.  Jenny  Line  Gold- 
SCHMIDT  has  volunteered  to  sing  one  evening,  which 
the  Times  thinks  almost  equivalent  to  insuring  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  season.  Mme.  Schumann 
(Clara  YVieck)  was  the  star  of  the  first  concert,  which 
took  place  April  14th,  with  the  following  programme: 

PART   I. 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor  (dedicated  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society) Mendelssohn. 

Recitative  and  Aria  :  **  Dove  sono,"  (Nozze  di 

Figaro) Mozart. 

Concerto  in  E  flat.  Piano-forte,  Madame  Clara 

Schumann Beethoven. 

Overture  (Don  Carlos) Macfarren. 

PART  ir. 

Sinfonia  in  A,  No.  7 Beethoven. 

Recitative  and  Aria  (II  Giuramento)  ....Mercadante. 
Solo,   Piano-forte   (variations  serieuses),  Mme. 

Clara  Schumann Mendelssohn. 

Overture  (Preciosa) "Weber. 

Mme.  Clara  Novello  was  the  vocalist.  The  Times 
is  delighted  with  Bennett's  conducting,  but  says  the 
orchestra  has  suffered  by  the  loss  of  four  of  its  best 
violins,  (Sainton,  Blagrove,  Dando  and  A.  Mellon.) 
It  also  complains  of  the  want  of  graduation  of  power, 
of  pianissimo,  in  the  symphonies,  and  of  the  taking 
of  some  of  the  tempi  too  slow.    Of  the  pianiste  it  says : 

Tlie  novelty  of  the  concert,  and  the  great  point  of 
interest  was  the  first  appearance  in  this  country  of 
Madame  Clara  Schumann,  the  wife  of  Herr  Robert 
Schumann,  the  well-known  composer.  This  lady, 
many  years  ago,  as  Mademoiselle  Clara  Wieck,  won 
universal  renown  in  Germany.  She  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  admirable  performer  of  her  sex  in  the 
whole  of  that  very  musical  and  metaphysical  country  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  her  credit,  has  retained  her 
position  undisputed  ever  since.  Of  all  the  famous 
continental  pianists,  Madame  Schumann  is  the  only 
one  who  has  obstinately  remained  a  stranger  to  En- 
gland. Better  late  than  never.  Her  performance  last 
night  more  than  justified  the  reputation  she  has  so 
long  enjoyed.  Madame  Schumann  is  not  merely  an 
accomplished  and  admirable  executant,  but  an  intel- 
lectual player  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  manner  and 
expression  of  her  own  as  original  and  unlike  anything 
else  as  they  are  spontaneous  and  captivating.  We 
have  never  yet  heard  a  lady  play  the  E  flat  concerto  of 
Beethoven  entirely  to  our  satisfaction ;  nor,  so  far  as 
the  opening  movement  is  concerned,  can  Madame 
Schumann  be  said  to  have  broken  the  spell ;  it  wanted 
breadth,  it  wanted  fire,  and,  above  all,  it  wanted  gran- 
deur. All  the  rest,  however,  was  enchanting.  The 
slow  movement  was  expressive  throughout,  the  rondo 
sportive,  capricious,  and  varied  with  exquisite  delicacy 
and  unerring  taste.  The  applause  at  the  end  was  not 
a  bit  more  hearty  than  was  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
performer.  In  the  "  17  variations"  of  Mendelssohn 
Madame  Schumann  was  quite  as  successful.  Without 
accompaniments  she  evidently  possesses  as  much  the 
power  to  charm  as  with  them.  Mendelssohn  has  com- 
posed nothing  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  impart 
the  proper  expression  and  eff'ect  than  these  variations  ; 
but  either  Madame  Schumann  must  have  heard  him 
play  them  very  often,  or  she  instinctively  feels  them 
as  he  felt  them,  since  the  style  in  which  she  executed 
them — except  that  in  two  or  three  places  she  took  the 
passages  faster  (too  fast) — was  almost  identical  with 
his  own, 

Ella's  Musical  "Union  has  entered  upon  its 
twelfth  season.  The  first  concert  (April  2)  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  appearance  in  London  of  the 
great  Parisian  violoncellist,  Franchomme.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Mozart's  7th  Quartet  in  D ; 
Beethoven's  do.  in  F,  op.  18 ;  and  Mendelssohn's 
Trio  in  D  minor.  M.  Halli^,  pianist;  M.Sainton 
and  Mr.  Carrodus,  first  and  second  violin ;  Hill, 
viola;  Franchomme,  *cello.    The  Neics  says  : 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  selection  of  these  fine 
pieces,  their  fitness  for  bringing  out  the  talents  of  the 
accomplished  stranger  was  kept  in  view.  In  all  of 
them  the  violoncello  plays  a  prominent  part,  full  of 
striking  eff'ects  and  beautiful  solo  passages.  M. 
Franchomme's  performance  was  exquisite  in  every 
respect.  We  have  heard  greater  strength  and  volume 
of  tone,  but  never,  we  think,  such  a  combination  of 
swetness,  delicacy,  and  vocal  quality.  It  was  often 
like  the  singing  of  Mario  or  Gardoni.  And  this 
tone  had  the  further  fine  quality  of  blending  charm- 
ingly with  those  of  the  other  instruments.  In  style, 
phrasing,  and  expression,  M.  Franchomme's  perform- 
ance was  perfect.  The  other  performers,  too,  played 
their  best,  and  we  could  not  even  imagine  a  more  ex- 
quisite performance  of  all  the  chefs-d'ceam-e  we  have 
mentioned. 

In  addition  to  his  part  in  the  concerted  pieces,  M. 
Franchomme  played  a  short  solo,  consisting  of  a  slow 
movement  composed  by  himself,  and  a  '*  Ballade"  of 
Chopin's,  arranged  by  him  for  his  instrument.  These 
he  executed  with  the  utmost  grace  and  delicacy.     M. 


Hall(5  also  played  a  pianoforte  solo  in  his  usual  admir- 
able manner. 

Mr.  Ella's  excuse  for  the  want  of  novelty  in  his  pro- 
grammes is  not  flattering  to  the  composers  of  the  day. 
"To  those,"  he  says,  "who  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  played  or  listened  to  the  standard  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  more  novelty  in  our 
programmes  would  be  welcome ;  but  among  a  pile  of 
expensive  music  purchased  by  us  for  examination, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  untried  works  by  Spohr, 
there  is  not  a  single  concerted  piece  that  could  stand 
comparison  with  the  earliest  production  of  the  last  of 
Nature's  favored  sons  in  the  classic  soil  of  Germany 
— Mendelssohn.  In  the  present  dearth,  then,  of  cre- 
ative genius,  we  must  be  content  to  repeat  known  and 
admired  chcfs-d'a:uvre.'^ 

Royal  Italian  Opera.' — Mr.  Gye,  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  has  issued  his  pros- 
pectus. He  retains  all  the  artists  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged^ and  announces  performances,  until  further 
notice,  at  the  "  Theatre  Royal  of  the  Lyceum."  The 
personnel  is  composed  of  Mmes.  Grisi,  Jenny  Ney, 
Bosio,  (whom  the  London  Court  Jovrnal  caXis  "the 
most  elegant,  facile  and  brilliant  of  modern  singers,") 
DiDiKE,  Marai  and  Tagliafico  ;  and  MM.  Mario, 
Taaiberlik,  (before  his  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro,) 
Gardoni,  Graziani,  Lucchesi,  Tagliafico,  Polo- 
KiNi,  Zelger,  Herr  Formes,  Ronconi  and  La- 
blache.  Conductor,  M.  Costa.  The  star  of  the 
ballet  will  be  Mile.  Cerito.  The  repertoire  consists 
of  Rigoletto,  La  Gazza  Ladra^  II  Trovatore,  II  MatH- 
monio  Segreto,  II  Barhiere,  I  Puritani,  Norman  Lucia, 
La  Favorita,  Fidelio,  Don  Giovanni,  II  Conte  Ory, 
L'EIisir  d^Amore,  Don  Pasguale,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  La  Traviata,  Verdi's  last.  To  open  April  1.5th, 
with  the  Trovatore,  Didi£:e,  &c. — Mr.  Gye,  to  employ 
his  expensive  company,  gives  twelve  concerts  at  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  ;  he  underlets  the  Lyceum 
on  the  off"  nights  to  Ristori,  He  further  announces 
that  he  is  about  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Opera-house,  with  a  large  concert  hall  attached. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  —  Mr.  Lumley  takes 
advantage  of  the  Covent  Garden  catastrophe  to  try 
his  fortune  in  opera  once  more,  and  has  been  to  Paris 
to  engage  singers.  The  rumor  that  Jenny  Lind  has 
overcome  her  aversion  to  the  stage  enough  to  consent 
to  sing  for  him,  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted.  Johanna 
Wagner,  too,  and  Viardot  Garcia  are  mentioned 
among  the  probable  engagements.  But  the  following 
appear  so  be  the  only  facts  really  known  about  it : 

The^Twe  donne  engaged  are  Albertini,  Piccolo- 
mini,  and  Alboni,  who  re-appears  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  from  London.  Alboni  will  open  the  sea- 
son on  the  6th  of  May.  Piccolomini  will  arrive  on  the 
10th,  and  will  soon  afterwards  appear  in  Verdi's  last 
opera.  La  Traviata,  which  is  new  to  this  country. 
Albertini  will  arrive  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  %vill  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  character  of 
Leonora  in  the  Trovatore, — Alboni  performing  the 
part  of  Azucena,  the  gipsy.  Albertini  is  a  young 
Englishwoman,  whose  great  powers  as  a  singer  and 
actress  have  recently  created  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  Italy.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  young 
lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  great  promise,  named 
Fenoli,  and  Giuditta  Rizzi,  a  first  rate  altraprima 
donna,  besides  two  seconde  donne  who  are  not  named. 

The  tenors  will  be,  Salviani,  who  has  a  remarkably 
fine  voice,  and  sang  the  Prophete  at  La  Pergola  for 
forty  nights,  indeed  during  the  whole  season,  with  the 
greatest  success;  Baucardi,  whose  plaintive  voice 
was  heard  some  years  ago  at  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre; and  Calzolari,  already  a  favorite  in  London, 
who  has  just  returned  with  fresh  laurels  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  baritone  Benevextano,  who  has 
a  fine  voice  and  is  a  first-rate  actor(!),  is  likewise  en- 
gaged. There  are  also  the  basso  Vairo,  the  buffo 
ZuccoNi,  and  other  performers  of  note, 

Drury  Lane. — The  new  operatic  company,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tully,  opened  with  II 
Trovatore,  in  English  ;  Mrs.  Easxcott,  as  Leonora  ; 
Miss  Fanny  Huddart,  Azucena ;  Mr.  Augustus 
Braham,  Manrico ;  and  Mr.  Henri  Drayton,  the 
Conte  di  Luna.  Everybody  was  recalled  at  the  end 
of  every  act.  After  the  opera  a  "musical  magical 
sketch,"  entitled  Marguerite,  adapted  from  Goethe's 
poem,  with  music  by  Mr.  Tully,  was  performed.  This 
introduced  Miss  Fanny  Reeves  and  Miss  Dyer,  as 
Faust  and  Marguerite. 

Concerts  of  every  description  are  announced  in  such 
abundance,  that  we  can  barely  mention  the  half  of 
them.  Mr.  Hullah  gives  "  Orchestral  Concerts," 
with  an  orchestra  of  fifty  members,  every  Saturday 
evening,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and  at  the  shilling  price. 
He  gives  classical  and  modern  music,  with  singing  by 
Mrs.  Sherrington,  Sims  Reeve,  Clara  Novello, 
&c.     Among  other  novelties, _Mr.  Hullah  was  to  bring 
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out  a  new  oratorio,  entitled  Jepht/ia  and  his  Daughter, 
by  Herr  Rhbinthalek,   a  young  German  composer, 

lately  arrived  in  England Costa's  oratorio,  Eli, 

was  to  be  again  performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  on  the  25th  ;  principal  singers,  Mmes.  YiAR- 
DOT  and  Clara  Noatsllo,  Mr.  Sims  Keeves  and  Herr 

FoKMES Hatdn's   birth-day  was   celebrated  at 

the  Royal  Panopticon  by  a  performance  of  his  "  Cre- 
ation." The  Monday  evenings  are  to  be  devoted 
there  to  similar  performances Steendale  Ben- 
nett has  commenced  his  twelfth  season  of  classical 

Chamber   Concerts The    "Reunion    des   Arts" 

(Sir  George  Smart,  president,)  is  giving  Soirees  of  a 
mixed  character ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  with  his 
pupils,  Piano-forte  Concerts,  in  which  Concertos  by 
LiTOLF,  Gade,  Reixecke,  Goldschmidt,  and  other 
young  German  composers,  alternate  mth  works  by 
older  masters.  Chamber  Concerts  also  are  announced 
by  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren,  by  Mrs.  John  Mac- 
FARREN,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gilbert,  &c.  &c. 
....  Orchestral  Concerts  are  in  progress  by  the  ' '  Ama- 
teur Musical  Society,"  (Henry  Leslie,  conductor,) 
by  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Music,"  and  by  the  "  Or- 

chestralUnion,"  (Alfred  Mellon,  conductor.) 

Mr.  Benedict's  annual  concert,  with  the  usual  inter- 
minable length  of  miscellaneous  programme,  and  all 
the  great  artists  under  the  sun,  from  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt down,  was  announced  for  the  21st  inst. 


Ji.  d  r  4  r  1  i  s  c  m  4  tt  1  s . 


CONCERT  BY  THE  GERMAN  TBiO, 

C.  Gartner,  C.  Hause  &  H.  Jung-nickel, 

On   SATURDAY   EVENING,   May  3d,  1856, 

ASSISTED  BY  MISS  PAULINE  MAIDHOF. 

PBOGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1.  Second'  Trio,  Op.  15,  For  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

A.  Rubinstein. 

2.  The  Castle  on  the  Sea,  ("English and  German,"  trans- 

lated by  Longfellow,) tJhland. 

Miss  Paulina  Maidhof. 

3.  Third  Concerto,  Op.  44,  for  Violin, De  Beriot. 

PART  II. 

4.  Scherzo,  For  Piano,  Violin  &  Violoncello, J.  Brahms. 

5.  Grand  Fantasie,  For  Violoncello Kummer. 

On  Favorite  Themes,  from  Meyerbeer  and  Molique. 

6.  Lafayette  en  Amerique,  Reading  in  French,  by  Miss 

Pauline  Maidhof 

7.  Grand  Fantaisie  for  Piano, Liszt. 

8.  Musical  Reverie,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 

[tT^Tickets  SI.— To  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  MelodleS;  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  EiiEESON.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  ifl  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Publiahedby  OliTcr  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MVSIC, 
V  .    S  .    H  O  T  £  1. . 

Commnoicatiomi  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditsou'B  mnsic  store. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
I?rPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HATE  EEMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
N  EW   Y  0  r.  K . 

C.    BREFSIXC, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  EUOADWAT,  NEW  YOIIK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIKCULAnitO  MUSICAL  LIBEAEY. 

Q^  Coiutantlj  on  hand  a  complete  a^aoTtment  of  American 
Fablicatlons. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?    Broadway^  NJT. 

The   L,a{es!t   PiB^BacatiOBis  of 
J.   A.    NOYELI.O. 

ORIOINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Tolio  Edition. 

KIIfK'S  PBACTICAL  OKGAW  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  Enghsh.  Price  ®3,75;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

No3.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prfeludiuma,  in  Tarious  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  67  to  132.    Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains— 

No8. 145  tol59.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  To- 

lantaries,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains — 
NoS.  160  to  174.     Fifteen   Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.     The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  "  Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.    Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"     193  to  194.    F'antastie  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 

HIENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

iVfiw  Edition,  complete  in  one  Boole,  9fl.7o,  or  sin^ly,as/oUows: 

No.  4.  Price  3Se. 
25c. 


No.  I.  Price  44c. 

2.  "    25c. 

3.  "    25o. 


31c, 


EDW^ABD    li.    BAIiCH, 


Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 

UELSSOHN    BaRTHOIDT.       Op.   65. 

J .  Alfred  NoTelio,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  tbe  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering 
{Former  price  ®5.2oc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  §1.13c.  By 
mail— S1.20C. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.     Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    ®1.63e, 
"    2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musii  al  Instruction,   1  63. 
"     3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  3S. 

"    4.    Mozart's  succinct  Thoro' Bass  School,  21. 

"    5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  writings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  price  8Bc.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  to  Composition,  88c.,  each.  Three  vols,  bound 
in  one  complete,  Cloth  Boards — $2  63c. 

J.  A.  IVOVELIiO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Pachardson's  Masical  Exchange,  282  Wasliington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addreased  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKEEING   &    SONS, 

MANOFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

I*I.ia.lSrO-3F'03Ft.TE:S , 

OF  EVERY  DESCJtlPTION. 

WAREBOOMS, 

ivi.A.soi'a'icj    Tiinvn^iiji:, 

XRKMONT     S'I'REET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

irosfcT'Ajfir'^'B^KiNTIK'G    OFFICE, 


^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecnttil  al  this  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  receiyed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

IS  SJ  SJV  S' 
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Ununial  of  iEusic. 

Omission. — The  following  important  sentence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  note  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter,  was  accidentally  omitted  ; 

"  You  shall  soon  bear  from  me  and  others  who 
interest  you  still  more." 


CHAPTER    VII. 
THE     CHEERY    RIBBONS. 

I  do  not  absolutely  believe  in  fate  nor  in  in- 
stincts, and  yet  I  am  forced  to  believe  in  some- 
thing which  seems  like  a  combination  of  both,  a 
mysterious  power,  which  is  not  unlike  the  attrac- 
tion of  destiny. 

It  happens  sometimes  in  our  life  as  if  we 
crossed  great  magnetic  currents  without  being 
borne  onward  by  them,  but  towards  which  we 
rush  ourselves,  because  our  peculiar  nature  seems 
admirably  predisposed  to  receive  the  influence  of 
that  which  is  our  natural  element,  although  lonT 
unknown  and  misunderstood.  When  we  are 
drawn  along  by  this  irresistible  power,  it  seems  as 
if  everything  conspires  to  make  us  yield  to  the 
sovereign  impulse,  and  that  all  around  us  tends 
towards  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  us  to  deny 
chance  ;  in  short,  that  the  most  natural  circum- 
stances, at  other  times  insignificant,  e.\ist,  only  to 
press  us  towards  the  goal  of  our  destiny,  whether 
it  be  an  abyss  or  a  sanctuary. 

The  following  facts  seemed  for  a  long  time 
wonderful  to  me,  and  were  nothing  more  than 
the  meeting  a  circumstance  corresponding  to  my 
ennui  and  uneasiness. 


My  coachman  was  married  not  far  from  the 
frontier,  near  Brian9on,  to  a  young  and  pretty 
wife,  from  whom  he  was  often  separated  by  his 
profession.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  go  towards 
France,  and  I  desired  it  because  my  route  must 
be  the  very  opposite  from  Milan,  and  also  because 
I  had  heard  a  few  vague  rumors  upon  the  recent 
passage  of  Celio  through  the  country  in  which  I 
was  travelling.  My  vetiurino  saw  that  I  did  not 
know  exactly  where  to  go,  and  as  he  wanted  to 
go  to  Brian^on,  he  naturally  took  the  road  by 
Susa  and  Exille,  crossed  the  frontier  with  the 
Dora,  and  entered  into  the  department  of  the 
High  Alps  by  Mt.  Genevre. 

As  we  drew  near  Brian(;on  he  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  intend  to  stop  a  few  days,  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  determined  that  I  should ;  and  as  I  hesitated 
to  answer  him  before  I  discovered  his  design,  he 
told  me  that  his  youngest  horse  was  ill  and  would 
not  eat,  and  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  obliged 
to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  bleed  him.  I  got  out  of 
Cue  carriage  and  examine  1  the  horse ;  his  eye 
was  clear,  his  breathing  calm  ;  he  was  no  sicker 
than  the  other. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I  to  master  Volabix,  (that 
was  his  name,)  "  I  beg  you  to  be  sincere  with  me. 
You  want  an  excuse  to  stop,  and  I  am  not 
obliged  to  wait  for  you.  I  shall  not  want  your 
carriage  if  you  do  not  want  me.  All  I  ask  is  to 
reach  Brian(;on.  There  I  shall  determine  what 
to  do,  and  shall  have  at  my  disposal  all  the  requi- 
site means  of  traTcUing.  If  you  insi.st  upon 
leaving  me  here,  (we  were  not  more  than  five 
leagues  from  Brian9on,)  I  may  also  insist  upon 
your  proceeding,  for  I  engaged  you  for  eight 
days.  Be  frank  then,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  kind. 
In  these  environs  you  have  business  which  con- 
cerns either  your  purse  or  your  heart,  and  that  is 
why  your  horse  does  not  eat." 

The  honest  man  began  to  laugh,  and  then  he 
bent  his  head  with  a  melancholy  look. 

"  I  am  no  longer  young,"  said  he ;  "  my  wife 
is  only  eighteen,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  sur- 
prise her.  She  only  lives  a  short  distance  from 
here,  in  a  place  they  call  the  Wilderness.  By 
the  cross  road  we  can  be  there  in  a  half-hour ;  the 
road  is  good,  and  since  you  like  to  stop  anywhere, 
to  walk  at  random  in  the.  snow,  you  will  see  a 
fine  place  there  and  fine  snow,  or  the  deuce  take 
me  !  We  shall  start  again  to-morrow  morning, 
and  we  shall  be  at  Briancon  before  noon.  There, 
I  have  been  frank,  and  will  you  be  a  good 
child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  since  that  was  my  agreement.  Start 
for  the  Wilderness  !  The  name  pleases  me,  and 
the  cross  road  too.  I  like  those  landscapes  which 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  the  highways.  But,  com- 
rade, what  if  you  should  take  a  fancy  to  stay 


longer  with  your  wife  ?  What  if  your  horse  re- 
fuses to  eat  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Will  you  trust  to  the  word  of  an  old  soldier, 
■nwn  bourgeois  ?  We  shall  start  to-night  if  you 
like." 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  answered  I ;  "  go  on  !  " 

You  will  know  soon,  dear  reader,  whither  he 
conducted  me,  and  you  can  tell  me  if  in  my  fit 
of  good-natured  loitering,  which  impelled  me  to 
yield  to  his  caprice,  there  was  not  something 
which  a  more  presumptuous  man  might  have 
called  divine  inspiration. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  clever  Volabu  had  not 
deceived  me.  The  scenery  through  which  he  led 
me  was  both  grand  and  simple,  and  enchanted  me 
the  more  that  I  had  not  counted  upon  my  guide's 
discernment  of  the  picturesque.  No  doubt  it 
was  his  love  for  his  young  wife  which  made  him 
instinctively  like  the  country  in  which  she  lived. 
He  wished  to  prove  himself  grateful  for  my  kind- 
ness by  showing  me  all  possible  hospitality. 

He  possessed  a  few  acres  of  land  and  a  very 
neat  cottage,  whither  he  drove  me,  and  when  he 
had  found  his  young  housekeeper  at  work,  very 
gay,  very  good,  and  very  pure,  (that  was  easily 
seen  by  the  unfeigned  joy  with  which  she  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck),  there  was  nothing 
which  they  did  not  do  for  me.  They  made  great 
exertions  to  prepare  a  better  repast  than  I  could 
have  had  at  the  village  inn,  and  when  I  told 
them  I  should  be  satisfied  without  so  much 
trouble,  they  declared  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, which  meant  that  they  should  lodge  and 
board  me  gratis. 

I  left  them  at  their  frying,  intermingled  with 
sweet  words  and  loud  kisses,  that  I  might  admire 
the  surrounding  view.  It  was  simple  and  superb. 
Steep  hills,  serving  as  a  first  approach  to  the 
great  mountains  of  the  Alps,  all  covered  with 
pines  and  larches,  encircled  the  valley  and  shel- 
tered it  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  Beyond 
the  village  and  half  way  up  one  of  the  nearest 
and  most  sloping  hills,  stood  a  proud  and  ancient 
castle,  probably  an  old  frontier  defence,  now  a 
peaceful  and  comfortable  dwelling ;  for  I  saw, 
from  the  fresh  look  of  the  oaken  window  sashes, 
framing  large  and  clear  panes  of  glass,  that  the 
old  mansion  had  a  civilized  proprietor.  A  vast 
park,  nobly  thrown  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
harsh  outline  of  its  boundaries  veiled  by  that  ex- 
cess of  vegetation  becoming  so  rare  in  France, 
formed  one  of  the  happiest  parts  of  the  picture. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  (it 
was  the  last  of  January,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  hoar  frost,)  the  evening  was  mild 
and  pleasant.  The  skies  had  that  rosy  flush 
peculiar  to  frosty  evenings ;  the  snowy  horizon 
glittered  like  silver,  and  the  soft,  pearly  clouds 
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awaited  the  sun,  slowly  sinking  to  plunge  into 
them  at  last.  Before  hiding  himself  in  these  soft 
mists,  he  seemed  to  long  to  smile  once  more  upon 
the  valley  and  shed  upon  the  high  roofs  of  the 
old  castle  a  ray  of  purple,  which  transformed  the 
sober  and  moss-corered  slating  into  a  dome  of 
resplendent  brass. 

As  I  was  dressed  according  to  the  weather,  I 
took  great  delight  in  walking  upon  the  glistening 
snow,  brightened  by  the  cold,  and  crackling 
under  my  feet.  As  my  shadow  fell  upon  the 
broad  surfaces,  hardly  marked  by  the  footsteps  of 
birds,  I  studied  attentively  the  greenish  reflec- 
tions which  were  cast  by  this  dazzling  white, 
beside  which  ermine  and  swan's  down  would 
seem  yellow  and  soiled.  I  now  thought  only  of 
painting,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  turning  me 
from  Milan. 

In  walking  along,  I  drew  near  the  park,  and 
could  see  the  great  lawn,  outlined  by  black  walls, 
stretching  before  the  castle.  They  had  modern- 
ized the  surroundings  of  this  severe  dwelling  by 
filling  the  old  trenches  and  raising  up  the  grounds, 
and  in  continuing  the  garden,  the  lawn  and  the 
gravelled  walks  to  the  court-yard  and  to  the  door 
of  the  apartments,  as  we  do  in  the  present  time, 
that  we  may  feel  at  once  the  comfort  and  poetry 
of  castle  life.  The  enclosure  was  well  secured  by 
great  walls ;  but  in  front  of  the  mansion  they 
were  lowered  for  some  thirty  metres  to  allow  a 
prospect  of  the  country.  This  opening  formed  a 
terrace  of  moderate  height  and  was  defended  by 
an  exterior  ditch.  A  little  staircase,  contrived 
in  the  thickness  of  the  stones  of  the  terrace, 
descended  to  the  water,  as  if  to  allow  the  gar- 
deners to  draw  therefrom  in  the  summer.  As 
the  water  was  covered  with  very  strong  ice,  I 
remarked  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  gain 
access  to  the  lordly  residence ;  it  seemed  that  its 
owners  placed  great  dependence  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  villagers,  for  no  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  secure  this  weak  spot  of  the  castle. 

As  the  place  seemed  deserted,  I  was  tempted 
to  enter  it  and  admire  more  closely  the  trunks  of 
those  magnificent  yews  and  centennial  pines, 
whose  groups  formed,  within  the  enclosure,  a 
great  many  landscapes,  just  as  true,  although 
better  composed  than  those  of  the  surrounding 
country;  but  I  prudently  and  respectfully  re- 
strained my  painter's  rashness,  as  I  heard  two 
women  approach  the  terrace,  who  at  a  nearer 
\new  proved  to  be  two  charming  girls.  I  watched 
them  running  and  frolicking  in  the  snow  without 
their  noticing  me.  Although  they  were  envel- 
oped in  cloaks  and  furs,  they  were  as  agile  as  the 
white  hound  which  gambolled  around  them.  One 
of  them  seemed  old  enough  to  be  mariied,  al- 
though one  could  see  by  her  insouciance  that  she 
was  not,  and  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  She 
was  tall,  slender,  fair,  pretty,  and  by  her  manner 
of  dressing  her  hair  and  her  attitudes,  she  recalled 
to  me  the  marble  nymphs  which  adorned  tlie 
gardens  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  other 
seemed  still  a  child  ;  her  beauty  was  striking, 
although  her  firrure  seemed  less  elegant  to  me.  I 
cannot  tell  why  I  was  moved  in  beholding  her,  as 
if  she  recalled  a  well  known  and  beloved  form. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  then,  and  has  been  since, 
to  discover  whom  she  resembled. 

These  two  beautiful  girls  frolicked  so  that  they 
passed  me  without  seeing  me.  They  spoke  Ital- 
ian, but  30  fast,  and  often  both  at  a  time,  and 
every  phrase  was  so  interrupted  by  long  and  loud 


shouts  of  laughter,  that  I  could  not  make  any 
sense  out  of  their  talk.  Further  on  they  stopped 
and  pitilessly  began  to  break  olF  superb  branches 
from  a  green  tree.  They  made  a  parcel  of  it, 
the  fair  Vandals !  and  after  all  left  it  on  the 
snow,  saying : 

"  Faith  !  let  Mm  come  and  get  them  Idmself; 
they  are  too  cold  to  handle  !  " 

They  were  just  passing  out  of  my  sight,  to  my 
deep  regret,  I  will  confess,  for  there  was  some- 
thing exciting  and  sympathetic  to  me  in  the  pet- 
ulant gaiety  of  those  sweet  girls,  when  one  of 
them  cried  out  : 

"  Good  !  I  have  lost  Ids  bow,  hi?  famous  sword- 
knot,  which  I  pinned  on  to  my  hood  ! " 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  said  the  elder  ;  "  we  can 
make  another  ;  that  is  nothing  !" 

"  0,  he  made  that  himself!  he  says  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  make  bows,  as  if  he'  was  so 
very  wise  !     He  will  scold  !  " 

"  AVell,  let  the  old  cross  thing  scold ! "  ans- 
wered the  other. 

Anil  both  began  to  laugh,  as  j'oung  girls  laugh, 
without  any  reason,  but  simply  because  they 
must  laugh  at  something. 

"  0,  there  !  I  see  it — my  bow  !  his  bow  I"  cried 
the  child,  bounding  towards  the  ditch  ;  "  there  it 
is,  spread  out  on  the  snow.  O,  the  beautiful  red 
poppy  ! " 

She  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace,  but  just 
as  she  was  picking  up  the  knot  of  red  ribbons, 
which  I  had  noticed,  she  laughed  again  ;  a  sud- 
den breeze  caught  it  and  laid  it  at  my  feet  upon 
the  ice  of  the  ditch.  I  took  it  up  to  give  it  to  the 
lovely  laugher,  and  then  she  saw  me  for  the  first 
time  and  blushed  as  red  as  her  cherry  ribbons. 

"  To  bring  it  back  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  said 
I,  "  I  must  ci'oss  the  ditch  ;  will  you  allow  me  ?  " 
"  No,  no,  don't  do  that,"  said  the  child,  in 
whom  a  roguish  assurance  had  quickly  conquered 
her  first  timidity,  "  it  would  be  dangerous.  The 
ice  may  not  bear  you." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  I ;  "it  would  be  nothing 
to  risk  so  slight  a  danger  to  do  you  a  service." 

I  boldly  cx'ossed  the  ice,  which  cracked  a  little. 
In  seeing  that  there  really  was  a  little  danger, 
the  child  blushed  and  came  half  way  down  the 
steps  to  meet  me.     She  laughed  no  longer. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  What  are  you  doing 
there,  little  sister  ? "  said  the  other,  who  had 
come  back  for  her,  and  was  looking  surprised  and 
displeased. 

She  was  evidently  a  young  lady,  and  had  some 
prudence.     She  was  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

"  You  see,  mademoiselle,"  said  I,  in  reaching 
to  her  sister  the  ribbons  on  the  end  of  my  cane, 
"  I  stop  at  the  boundaries  of  your  empire.  I  do 
not  even  put  my  foot  upon  the  first  step." 

She  saw  at  once  that  I  was  well-bred,  and 
thanked  me  with  a  sweet  and  lovely  smile.  As 
for  the  child,  she  seized  the  ribbons  quickly  and 
motioned  to  me  not  to  stay  on  the  ice.  I  turned 
back  slowly,  and  Ix)wed  to  them  from  the  other 
side.  They  cried  out,  "  Thank  you  !  thank  you, 
sir!"  with  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  then  I 
heard  the  elder  say  to  the  little  one  : 

"  If  Ac  had  seen  that,  how  lie  would  scold  ! " 
"  Let  us  run  away,"  answered  the  child,  begin- 
ning to  laugh,  as  fresh  and  clear  as  a  silver  bell. 

Tlicy  took  hold  of  hands  and  ran  towards  the 
castle.  When  they  had  disappeared,  I  sought  the 
modest  abode  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Volabii, 
somewhat  occupied  with  my  little  adventure. 


I  found  my  supper  ready.  Had  I  been  Grand- 
gousier  himself,  they  could  not  have  treated  me 
more  handsomely.  I  am  afraid  Mme.  Volabii's 
poultry  yard  sufi'ered  for  it.  I  could  not  com- 
plain of  this  prodigality  when  I  saw  the  air  of 
honest  triumph  with  which  these  good-hearted 
people  did  the  honors.  I  insisted  upon  their  sit- 
ting down  with  me — also  Mme.  Volabii's  mother, 
Madame  Peirecote  by  name,  still  a  robust  virago, 
who  seemed  to  take  upon  herself  the  responsibil- 
ity of  her  son-in-law's  honor. 

I  had  to  keep  up  a  violent  combat  to  keep  my- 
self from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  for  my  brave 
vetturino  seemed  determined  to  stuff  me.  As 
soon  as  I  could  obtain  any  respite,  I  profited  by 
it  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  castle  and  its 
tenants. 

"  The  chateau  is  very  old,"  said  Volabii,  with  a 
shrewd  look,  "  and  ugly  too;  don't  you  think  so  ? 
It  looks  like  a  great  dungeon.  But  it  is  prettier 
inside  than  one  might  think  ;  it  is  very  well  kept 
and  arranged,  although  the  furniture  is  out  of 
date.  There  are  furnaces  in  it,  upon  my  word  ! 
The  old  marquis  denied  himself  nothing.  He  was 
not  -varj  generous  to  others,  but  he  liked  his 
comfort,  and  he  staid  here  almost  all  the  year.  In 
the  winter  he  only  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  time, 
never  to  Italy,  although  it  was  his  native  land." 

"  And  who  owns  the  castle  now  ?  " 

"  His  brother,  the  Count  of  Balma,  who  has 
just  become  marquis  by  the  death  of  the  eldest. 
Faith  !  he  is  no  longer  young  !  It  is  the  fate  of 
our  village  to  have  nothing  but  an  old  castle  and 
old  people  in  it." 

"  Bah  !  youth  is  not  wanting  at  the  castle," 
said  Mme.  Volabii ;  "  the  new  marquis  has  five 
children,  and  the  oldest  is  no  older  than  mon- 
sieur here."  While  speaking,  she  pointed  at  her 
husband,  whose  eyes  were  wide  open,  while  his 
mouth  was  twisted  into  a  rather  laughable  pout. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  M.  de  Balma  has  sons 
now  !  When  I  left,  only  a  month  ago,  he  had 
but  one  daughter." 

"  So  it  seemed  then,"  spoke  Mme.  Peirecote  in 
her  turn.  "  In  that  month  a  large  family  has 
arrived — two  other  daughters  and  two  sons,  all 
handsome  as  little  loves ;  but  what  do  you  care, 
Volabii  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  at  all,  mother ;  but  at  the  same 
time  our  old  marquis  is  mightily  reserved,  for  I 
heard  him  tell  the  cure  that  he  had  but  one 
daughter,  she  who  came  with  him  the  day  after 
the  late  marquis  died." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  perhaps  the 
others  are  not  his  lawful  children.  That  is  no 
sign  of  a  bad  heart,  to  bring  them  all  together, 
now  he  is  rich  and  noble.  No  doubt  he  means  to 
establish  them  well,  that  he  may  atone  for  his  old 
sins  before  God." 

"  And  perhaps  they  are  not  his,"  observed 
Blrae.  Volabii. 

"  He  calls  them  all  '  my  children,'  "  answered 
mother  Peirecote,  "  and  they  call  him  'pujM.'  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  out  the  exact  truth.  That 
house  is  full  of  secrets — more  than  ever  now, 
under  the  present  marquis.  Nobody  knows  any- 
thing sure  about  him.  But  they  say  all  sorts  of 
things.  '  M.  de  Balma  had  a  brother  who  died 
in  the  Indies,'  say  some.  Others  say  it  is  not  so. 
'  The  younger  brother  is  not  dead,  nor  so  far  off 
as  some  think.  He  has  changed  his  name  be- 
cause ho  has  got  into  debt  and  committed  many 
extravagances,   and  it  is  many  years   since  the 
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marquis  would  even  see  him.'  Others  say  again : 
'He  could  not  pardon  his  bad  conduct,  but  he 
sent  him  money  secretly.'  Others  answer  :  '  He 
never  sent  any  thing.  He  was  too  hard-hearted 
for  that.  He  is  not  the  worst  of  the  two,  who  is 
so  considered.'  " 

"  And  can  no  one  throw  light  upon  this  mat- 
ter ?"  asked  I.  "  Is  there  no  one  in  the  country 
better  informed  than  you  ?  It  is  strange  that  a 
member  of  a  great  family  should  so  suddenly  rise 
from  the  ground." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  old  lady,  "  nothing  can  be 
found  out  about  them.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
know  and  saw  in  my  youth.  There  were  two 
brothers  Balma,  of  a  Piedmontese  family,  an- 
ciently settled  in  this  country.  The  eldest  was 
very  upright,  but  not  very  kind-hearted.  The 
youngest  was  wild,  but  not  proud.  He  had  no 
property,  and  I  never  saw  so  handsome  a  child. 
The  Balmas  hved  away  a  long  time.  One  day 
the  oldest  came  and  took  possession  of  the  estate, 
and  lived  in  the  castle,  without  allowin"'  any  one 
to  ask  questions,  and  put  every  one  out  of  doors 
who  inquired  for  his  brother.  He  lived  eighty 
years  without  marrying,  without  adopting  any 
child,  or  having  any  relation  near  him.  He  died 
without  making  a  will,  like  one  who  tliinks  :  After 
me  comes  the  end  of  the  world  !  But  lo  !  the  young 
man  arrives  witli  all  the  necessary  deeds  to  prove 
his  inheritance  of  the  name,  the  castle,  and  the 
lai'ge  family  estate.  There  are  at  least  two,  three  or 
four  millions  of  property.  That  was  something 
for  a  man  who  was,  as  they  say,  in  great  poverty. 
Poor  child  !  I  went  to  greet  him  ;  he  remembered 
me,  and  was  as  gallant  as  if  I  was  but  fifteen." 

"  But  this  young  man,  this  child  of  whom  you 
speak,  mother — do  you  mean  the  new  marquis  ?  " 
said  Monsieur  Volabu.  "  Diantre,  he  does  not 
look  like  a  dandy,  however." 

"  He  may  be  seventy-two  years  old  now,"  ans- 
wered Mnae.  Peirecote  naively  ;  "  and  he  has 
changed  a  great  deal.  They  say  he  has  reformed, 
and  that  his  daughter  is  prudent  and  economical, 
which  is  surprising  in  people  who  were  supposed 
to  make  way  with  every  thing  in  one  day." 

"  Plague  !  I  should  think  it  high  time  to  reform," 
cried  Volabu.  "  Seventy-two  years  !  the  young 
man  must  have  put  water  in  his  wine." 

Seeing  that  I  had  finished  eating,  the  Volabiis 
began  to  clear  off  the  table,  and  I  drew  near  the 
fire,  managing  to  detain  mother  Peirecote  there 
to  make  her  talk  more.  I  could  not  imagine  why 
this  story  of  the  Balmas  so  excited  my  curiosity. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Eeminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
X. 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND  —  RURAL  PUNEBAL  AT  FOLK- 
SrONE — THE  BIRMINGHAM  TOWN  HALL  AND  ITS 
ORGAN. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  September  day  I 
landed,  or  rather  was  pitched  on  shore,  at  Folk- 
stone.  There  liad  been  a  storm  raging  for  a 
couple  of  days  previously,  which  had  served  to 
stir  up,  in  an  unusual  manner,  the  never  too  placid 
channel  that  separates  the  envious  shores  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Tom  Hood  has  said  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  horrors  of  a  passage  at  such  a 
time,  and  yet,  methinks,  if  I  would,  I  could  add 
another  chapter  of  trying  experiences.  Even 
when  our  dogged  little  steamer  had  got  quite 
within   the  piers  on  the  English  side — safe,  as  I 


thought,  beyond  a  peradventure,  from  further 
troubles,  we  were  again  "  unsettled  all,"  by  a 
swash  and  parting  surge  fr-om  old  Neptune,  that 
would  have  done  him  cred.it  in  mid  ocean. 

It  wanted  yet  two  hours  of  tlie  time  for  the 
departure  of  the  train,  which  I  determined  to 
while  away  in  explorations  about  the  town.  Those 
who  have  had  the  curiosity  to  inform  themselves 
in  this  particular,  will  remember  Folkstone — that 
portion  of  it  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
harbor  and  railway  station — as  a  quaint  old  place, 
in  a  state  of  semi-dilapidation,  with  a  look  of 
having  been  asleep  since  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  certain  air  of  anticjuity  pervades  and 
broods  over  it  like  a  cloud.  After  a  ramble  of 
half  an  hour,  I  found  myself  in  the  vicinity  o' 
a  high  walled  churchyard,  enclosing  within  its 
ample  space  a  picturesque-looking  church, — "  one 
of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint  architecture,"  in 
the  language  of  Washington  Irving,  "  which  give 
such  a  peculiar  charm  to  English  landscape." 
Church  and  churchyard,  like  their  surroundings, 
wore  the  aspect  of  age  and  profound  repose.  A 
couple  of  vagabond  boys  were  balancing  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  a  tombstone  hard  by ;  else 
there  was  no  sign  of  life.  I  passed  into  the  en- 
closure through  a  turnstile  in  the  wall.  The  door 
of  the  church  stood  open  and  I  entered.  The 
clouds  had  now  dispersed,  and  the  sun,  near  its 
setting,  was  throwing  a  flood  of  "olden  liwht, 
through  the  windows  of  stained  glass,  upon  the 
floor. 

At  this  point  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  funeral  train,  approaching  by  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  had  entered. 
It  wound  its  way  slowly  among  the  graves,  and 
halted  just  in  front  of  the  church.  The  retinue 
was  not  large ;  it  consisted  of  the  immediate 
friends  only  of  the  deceased,  and  a  few  stragglers 
from  the  village,  attracted  thither  by  idle  curi- 
osity. I  stood  leaning  against  the  porch,  but  a 
few  paces  distant,  and  could  read  the  lines  of 
sorrow  graven  on  the  faces  of  the  mourners.  In 
solemn  accents  the  ritual  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  commenced.  It  was  the  first  time  for 
many  months  I  had  witnessed  such  an  event,  e.x- 
cept  it  were  attended  with  popish  ceremonies 
uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I  was  never  so 
aflfected  by  the  sublime  and  touching  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  English  Church.  Circumstances 
favored  these  impressions.  The  hour  of  rest  after 
a  day's  weariness  and  care — the  serenity  and 
beauty  of  the  autumn  evening — the  distant  voice 
of  the  sea  subsiding  from  the  storm — the  almost 
supernatural  repose  of  the  spot — all  conspired  to 
lend  an  indescribable  interest  to  the  scene. 

I  have  already  given  some  account,  in  these 
pages,  of  such  concert-rooms  as  I  could  gain  access 
to,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  continent.  To 
this  catalogue  should  be  added  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  a  description  of  the  noble  Town  Hall 
at  Birmingham,  which  took  the  lead  anions  the 
public  buildings  constructed  with  some  regard  to 
acoustic  principles,  in  England,  and  still  holds  the 
preeminence.  This  structure  was  completed  and 
opened  with  a  grand  festival  concert  in  1834.  It 
stands  in  a  central  part  of  the  town.  Exteriorly 
there  is  nothing  to  command  especial  attention. 
Its  interior  dimensions  are  140  feet  in  length,  by 
65  feet  in  width,  and  65  feet  in  height.  It  will 
seat  comfortably  2,600  persons,  but  at  the  grand 
Festivals,  which  are  given  here  triennially,  it  is 
made  to  accommodate  an  audience  of  3,000.    The 


floor  of  the  apartment  is  level.  Its  walls  are  rec- 
tilineal, divided,  at  equal  intervals,  into  compart- 
ments, by  pilasters,  and  are  surmounted  on  all 
sides  by  a  coving  deeply  groined,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  flat  roof  above.  The  ceiling,  which 
is  framed  in  wood  and  plastered  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  has  panels  sunk  deeply  into  its  substance. 
A  narrow  gallery  extends  along  the  sides  and 
across  one  end  of  the  room.  The  orchestral  plat- 
form at  the  opposite  end,  is  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  gallery,  being  elevated  some  ten  feet  from  the 
floor.  From  this  platform  the  choral  seats  rise, 
in  a  semi-circular  form,  extending  backward  to 
the  wall.  This  stage  (or  orchestral  gallery,  it 
should  be  called,)  will  accommodate  a  band  and 
chorus  of  500  performers.  Placed  against  the 
wall,  and  partially  enclosed  in  a  recess  constructed 
to  receive  it,  stands  the  magnificent  organ,  so 
often  alluded  to.  The  front  of  the  instrument 
projects  into  the  hall  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  is  com- 
posed of  clusters  of  pipes  grandly  grouped.  There 
are  no  chandeliers  or  pendants,  the  room  beino' 
lighted  at  evening  from  the  sides  by  gas  jets  upon 
brackets  placed  against  the  walls.  It  is  warmed 
by  means  of  hot  water  cockles  beneath  the  floor, 
which  diffuse  a  mild  and  pleasant  heat  through  a 
series  of  gratings  opening  under  the  galleries  at 
each  side.  The  system  of  ventilation,  which  is 
ample  and  effectual,  is  connected  with  the  warm- 
ing apparatus,  and  is,  in  principle,  similar  to  the 
plan  adopted  in  our  own  hall. 

The  total  cost  of  this  hall  was  £56,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  land.  Mr.  Hansom,  the  architect,  who 
had  contracted  to  build  it  for  less  than  half  the 
amount,  soon  became  bankrupt,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire.  The  town  of  Birmingham  (to  their 
credit  be  it  said)  assumed  the  enterprise,  borrow- 
ing £25,000  upon  the  property,  and  assessing 
their  treasury  for  the  balance.  The  idea  of  the 
structure  was  first  suggested  by  an  association  of 
scientific  and  music-loving  gentlemen,  (headed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  well  known  in  the  musical 
circles  of  England,)  who  determined  the  princi- 
ples that  should  govern  its  architecture.  As  ori- 
ginally designed,  the  figure  of  the  apartment  was 
that  of  two  cubes  in  juxtaposition,  (i.  e.  130X65 
X65),  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Festi- 
val Committee,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  organ  and  the  choral  forces,  ten  feet  were 
added  to  its  length.  The  Managers  of  the  Festi- 
val paid  £1,100  towards  this  alteration.  The 
gross  receipts  of  this  opening  festival,  which  lasted 
several  days,  were  £l3,000  sterling. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Grand  Organ, 
which  adorns  the  Birmingham  Hall.  For  many 
years  it  held  its  place  as  the  largest  and  most 
powerful,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  British  instruments. 
It  has  53  sounding  stops,  and  a  total  of  about 
4,200  pipes.  The  principal  metallic  pipe  (32  ft.), 
standing  in  front  of  the  organ,  is  five  [feet  eight 
inches  in  circumference.  The  largest  wood  pipe 
CCC,  is  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and,  in  its 
interior  measurement,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  cubic  feet.  Originally  the  great  and  choir 
organs  (says  Hopkins)  were  of  sixteen  feet  com- 
pass; but  these  were  afterwards  altered  to  the 
CC  or  8  feet  range  ;  the  great  being  at  the  same 
time  converted  into  a  "  16  feet  manual,"  in  the 
German  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  organ  has 
a  fourth  manual,  in  connection  with  a  combina- 
tion or  solo  organ,  upon  which  can  be  played  any 
stop  or  stops  out  of  the  swell  or  choir  organs, 
without  interfering  with  their  previous  arrange- 
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ment  on  their  separate  manuals.  The  dimensions 
of  this  instrument,  as  it  stands  in  its  ease,  are  40 
feet  in  height  by  about  35  feet  in  width,  and  15 
in  depth.     Its  weight  is  40  tons. 

The  Hall  is  open  on  two  or  more  days  in  the 
■week,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  organ  to  strangers,  as  at  Haerlem  and 
Freyburg,  in  consideration  of  a  small  admission 
fee.  Organ  concerts  are  also  given,  at  cheap 
rates,  one  evening  in  the  week  during  six  months 
in  the  year,  which,  I  was  informed,  are  always 
full}'  attended.  On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Stirap- 
son,  the  excellent  organist  of  the  Hall,  presides 
at  the  instrument.  These  exhibitions,  I  was  told 
by  both  the  organist  and  the  superintendent, 
yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  current 
expenses  of  the  building.  . * 


OPERA     LIBRETTOS. 

BY  MEISTER  KAKL. 

LUCEETIA  BORGIA.— [Time,  "  Old  Dog  Trai/.-'l 
Oh,  once  there  was  a  Pope, 
Had  a  daughter,  all  his  hope, 

And  she  was  very  pretty,  but  too  fast,  as  one  might 
And  she,  too,  had  a  son  [say, 

Named  Gennaro,  (i.  e.  John)  ; 

And  her  name  was  Lucretia  Borgi — a. 

Singing,  d'un  pescador  ignobile 

Esser  figluol  credei ; 

MafEo  Orsini  Signora  son  io 

Passi  primi  anni  mei. 

Now  Gennaro  didn't  know 
If  he  had  a  *ma  or  no. 

But  he  went  into  the  army  and  did  uncommon  well, 
'TiU  in  Venice,  on  a  bender, 
He  met  a  lady,  tender 
And  as  gentle  as  a  crab  without  a  shell. 
Singing  Araa  tua  madi-e  tenera, 
Esser  figluoi  credei,  &c. 

Now,  whilejtalking  and  a  kissin*, 
His  friends  came  round  a  hissin' 

And  said  it  warn't  becoming  to  consort  with  Siich  as 
When  Gennaro  asked  *' Why  so  ?"  [she. 

Says  his  friend,  "I'll  let  you  know," 

And  pulled  away  her  mask,  quite  bold  and  free. 

When  Lucretia's  husband  found 
That  his  wife  was  running  round, 

And  showing  of  attention  to  a  bold  soger  boy. 
He  told  a  Star  to  watch  her, 
And  if  he  could,  to  cotch  her, 

And  to  spot  the  chap  he  wanted  to  destroy. 

Now  Gennaro's  friends,  when  "  sprung," 
Used  to  go  it  while  you're  young, 

And  cut  up  most  owdacious,  as  history  doth  tell. 
So  they  went  to  Borgia's  dwelling, 
And  while  hollering  and  yelling, 

They  twisted  off  the  handle  of  her  bell. 

But  trouble  came  at  last, 
The  Duke  got  Gennaro  fast. 

And  says  he,  quite  deceitful,  "  young  feller — what 
This  quarrelling's  all  folly  :  [d'ye  think  r 

It's  better  to  be  jolly — 

Suppose  we  block  the  game  and  take  a  drink  !" 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  fix 
Which  turned  up  among  his  tricks, 

He  made  his  lady  go  and  put  pison  in  the  rum, 
And  pour  it — only  think, 
For  her  only  son  to  drink, 

And  smile  and  be  politeful  too,  by  gum  ! 

But  Lucretia  wasn't  slow, 
For  mcd'cine  she  did  go : 

And  gave  it  to  Gennaro  till  she'd  fi.\cd  him  off  0.  K. 
Then  says  she,  "  my  dear,"  says  she, 
"If  you'll  take  advice  from  mc, 

You'll  travel  off  like  winkcy,  right  away." 

Then  Lucretia  gave  a  supper, 
And  invited  all  the  upper- 
ten,  which  included  Gennaro's  sassy  friends. 


Gennaro  he  went  too 
For  to  help  'era  put  it  through. 
Though  no  soup  ticket  to  him  the  lady  sends. 

When  they'd  drunk  away  sobriety, 
And  got  to  being  rioty,   r 

They  heard  an  awful  growling  and  saw  a  curtain  fell : 
There  stood  Lucretia  Borgy — 
Says  she,  "At  this  here  orgy. 

You've  been  pisoned  for  a  stealing  of  my  bell !" 

But  when  Lucretia  found 
That  her  son  had  got  aground, 

Once  again,  with  her  med'cine  she  wasn't  no  ways 
But  Gennaro  wouldn't  take,  [slow. 

Then  says  she,  "  dear,  for  my  sake, 

I'm  your  'ma,  you  know  what's  good  for  you,  you 
know  !" 

"  Son'  Borc/ia .'"  he  did  cry, 

(That  means  Borgia's  son,)  "  oil  my  ! 

That  makes  the  matter  worser  by  a  jug  full!"  he 
So  the  pison  got  to  working,  [cried. 

And  Gennaro  got  to  jerking, 

And  lie  rolled,  and  jerked,  and  hollered  till  he  died. 

Phila.  Bulletin. 


Musings  over  the  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre RUINS. — Dickens  thus  rjuaintly  alludes  to 
that  great  conflagration,  and  gives  his  contempla- 
tion while  witnessing  the  spectactle  : — "  If  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  fated  to  be  burnt  down,  the 
fire  should  have  burst  out — provided  all  could 
have  got  away — in  the  last  scene  of  Le  Prophefe, 
with  Mario  singing  the  drinking  song,  surrounded 
by  his  beautiful  bacchantes,  as  the  flames  began  to 
lap  and  twine  about  the  gilded  doors  and  costly 
draperies  of  the  palace  of  Munster.  But  it  was 
saddening  to  think  of  the  low,  dull,  brutal  orgy 
that  had  immediately  preceded,  and  perhaps  has- 
tened the  catastrophe.  I  heard  that  such  a  scene 
of  vicious  riot  and  rampant  snobbery  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  London.  '  It's  burst  out 
again  over  the  property  room,'  said  a  fireman  to 
his  fellow,  as  they  passed.  Here  was  enough 
matter  for  speculation  connected  with  departed 
glories.  Many  were  thinking  of  the  manuscripts, 
the  scores,  and  the  documents  destroyed  :  my  mind 
wandered  to  humbler  things.  I  wondered  at  what 
time  was  burnt  the  letter  B.  that  Gennaro  cut 
with  his  dagger  from  over  the  Borgia's  door,  alwaj'S 
of  a  dilferent  color  to  the  '  orgin,'  and  palpable  as 
to  its  destination.  I  wondered,  also,  how  long  it 
took  to  melt  the  Norma  gong ;  how  soon  to  con- 
sume the  fish  that  were  thrown  up  to  the  pescatnri 
on  the  sunny  strand  of  Portli;  how  ra[)idly  the 
red  candles  must  have  melted  that  adorned  the 
chandelier  in  the  act  of  the  '  Huguenots ;'  and 
whether  the  '  Der  FreischUtz'  owl  winked  when 
the  flames  deranged  his  machinery.  And  I  pic- 
tured the  general  and  hurried  destruction  of  the 
Druids'  beards,  and  Mario's  long  chocolate-colored 
boots,  and  the  bright  breastplate  in  which  Soldi 
sang  the  '  Rataplan' — the  Somnambula  mill-wheel, 
with  the  candlestick  that  Viardot  let  fail  from  it, 
and  the  padded  bricks  she  pushed  aside  with  her 
feet  when  the  plank  cracked ;  the  sword  that 
Tagliatico  cracked  across  his  knee  when  he  de- 
clared he  was  not  an  assassin  ;  the  profile  horse 
of  the  statue  in  '  Don  Giovanni' ;  and  the  pony 
chaise  that  brought  on  Roncoui  in  the  '  Elisir.' " 


Ferdinand  Hiller. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Htunical  World, 
writing  from  Brunswick,  March  .31st,  gives  the 
following  account  of  some  recent  doings  of  one  of 
the  best  musicians  of  Germany. 

Last  week  was  marked  by  various  musical  per- 
formances worthy  of  nolic(^  In  the  fu'st  place, 
the  Ducal  Chapel  most  worthily  concluded,  on 
Thursday,  the  series  of  its  Sijinphonw-Concerle 
for  this  year.  Ilerr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  CapcU- 
meister,  from  Cologne,  who  luid  undertaken  the 
direction  of  the  concert,  produced  his  overture  to 
Kin  Traum  iter  C/irUtnac/it,  and  his  symphony 
En  muHn  dock  FrUhlintj  vierden ;  lie  pei-formed, 
also,  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  his  own  composition. 


Lastly,  the  programme  included  Weber's  masterly 
overture  in  Euryantlie.  With  regard  to  Herr 
Hiller's  compositions,  of  which  we  had  previously 
received  a  very  favorable  account,  the  "opinion  of 
the  assembled  audience,  consisting  mostly  of  ex- 
cellent judges  of  music,  was  decided  during  the 
concert,  as  was  proved  by  their  frec]uent  applause. 
We  never  joined,  indeed,  in  opinion  with  greater 
delight  and  a  more  intimate  conviction  than  we 
did  in  this  case.  A  great  many  specimens  of  tone- 
■poetry  (  TondicMungen ) — if  indeed  we  can  call 
them  tone-poetry — have  been  presented  to  us  in 
the  course  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  past 
year,  but  they  left  nothing  for  our  feelino;s  and 
our  mind  save  a  sentiment  of  wild  discomfort  and 
disconsolate  emptine.ss,  and,  consequently,  a  pain- 
ful longing  after  some  fresh  vivifying  oasis  in  the 
wide  and  barren  sandy  desert.  To  this  oasis  has 
the  genius  of  Herr  Hiller  conducted  us,  by  offer- 
ing to  our  notice  creations  distinguished  by  pro- 
fundity and  clearness  of  thought,  carried  out  in 
a  masterly  and  invariably  correct  manner,  and 
marked,  lastly,  by  an  admirable  and  noble  instru- 
mentation, free  from  all  straining  after  mere  effect. 
These  compositions,  without  ignoring  the  present, 
are  connected,  in  all  their  attributes,  with  a  period 
of  art,  whose  productions  and  influence  a  more 
modern  race  of  dwarfs  would  willingly  consign  to 
obUvion,  in  order  to  pass  for  Titans  themselves. 
Into  what  details  shall  we  enter,  after  having  thus 
recorded  our  opinions  ?  We  have  already  given 
the  reader  to  understand  that  Herr  Hiller's  com- 
positions have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
searching  critical  examination  ;  we  are,  moreover, 
contented  with  that  answer  which  our  heart  gives 
to  our  question.  We  will  only  especially  say  thus 
much,  that,  in  the  symphony,  we  assign  the  first 
place  to  the  noble  Adagio,  so  full  of  profound  feel- 
ing. The  pianoforte  concerto,  a  concerto  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  a  work 
of  art  not  made  up  of  a  thousand  eccentric  leaps 
and  jumps,  destitute  of  all  inward  sentiment — was 
executed  by  Herr  Hiller,  in  addition  to  great 
technical  perfection,  with  a  grace  and  depth  of 
feeling  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  among  modern 
virtuosos  with  few  exceptions  (one  of  these  excep- 
tions, an  artist  holding  a  prominent  position,  both 
as  composer  and  virtuoso  we  may  proudly  boast 
of  having  among  us).  The  performance  of  the 
Capellmeister  was  faultless,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
not  do  otherwise  than  conclude  this  account  with 
the  wish  that  the  Sipnphonie-Conceiie  of  next 
year  may  begin  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  present  year  have  ended.  I  will  only  add, 
that,  after  the  concert,  an  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and  sev- 
eral lovers  of  art  in  honor  of  Herr  Hiller,  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  present- 
ed with  a  laurel  wreath.  May  he  look  upon  it 
not  only  as  a  most  appropriate  emblem  of  his 
talent,  but  as  a  memento  of  the  high  artistic  en- 
joyment he  has  afforded  the  public  of  this  town. 

giuiriltt's  Jaiipat  ^f  JiluKir. 
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M.  Fetis  on  Abuses  of  the  Church  Organ. 

On  the  11th  of  March  a  new  organ,  built  by  M. 
Cavaille  Coll  of  Paris,  for  the  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas in  Ghent,  was  inaugurated  in  that  city  by  a 
grand  performance,  the  organist  being  the  cele- 
brated Parisian  player,  M.  Lofebure  Wely.  The 
Ghent  Mesaenger,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  large  audience,  which  filled 
the  church,  by  the  performance  of  the  organist, 
makes  certain  remarks  to  this  effect — viz  :  that 
the  Parisian  organist's  style  has  less  religious  aus- 
terity, &c.,  &c.,  than  that  of  the  German  organ- 
ists, nourished  as  they  are  upon  classical  traditions 
and  principles.  "Leaving  to  the  great  German 
masters  the  Fngued  style,  ho  adapts  himself  to 
the  sensual  necessities  of  the  public.    In  a  word, 
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he  tries  to  please,  and  he  succeeds,  proof  being 
the  warm  applause  and  the  bravos  wliicli  saluted 
his  ofFertory  in  C  sharp  minor,  and  especially  his 
efFect  of  a  storm."  The  paper  abo  thanks  the 
organizers  of  the  concert  for  the  ingenious  idea 
of  lowering  tlio  gas  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
which  scenic  etfect  added  greatly  to  the  illusion." 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Musical  Gazette 
of  Paris,  and  headed,  "  The  Organ  Mundane, 
and  Sensual  Church  Music,"  M.  Fetis,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  handles  this 
double  degradation  of  the  church  and  the  organ 
in  a  very  riglitcously  indignant  mood.  His  re- 
marks seem  so  sound  that  we  have  been  induced 
to  translate  them  for  the  Journal  of  Music.  lie 
asks,  after  reprinting  the  paragraph  from  the 
Ghent  paper  :  "  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  It  is 
not  to  you,  artists,  who  are  inspired  with  a  pure 
love  of  art,  men  of  science  and  taste,  who  have 
like  myself  the  conviction  that  the  purposes  of 
art  are  only  valuable  in  so  much  as  they  con- 
form to  its  true  ends,  that  I  address  this  ques- 
tion. Like  me,  you  have  sighed  over  the  degra- 
dation of  the  art  of  organ  pla3'ing  in  France,  as 
shown  in  the  lists  of  tlie  "  Universal  E.xhibition." 
Doubtless  you  blushed  then  like  me  in  perceiving 
the  contempt  of  the  strangers  who  listened  to  the 
vulgarities  which  were  poured  into  their  ears  on 
every  side.  To  you  I  have  nothing  to  say  that 
you  do  not  know  as  well  as  myself  But  you. 
Christians,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?  You 
see,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  possess  a  style 
redolent  of  religious  austerity  and  classical  gravity. 
There  is  no  longer  any  dissimulation  in  stating 
that  church  music  should  give  satisfaction  to  the 
"  sensual  instincts  and  necessities."  Pagan  divin- 
ities of  Paphos  and  Lampsacus,  Christians,  Cath- 
olics, undertake  to  do  for  you  what  Julian  the 
Apostate  could  not  with  all  his  etforts  succeed  in. 
The  recompense  of  the  organist  when  he  has 
sufficiently  moved  the  sensual  instincts  of  his 
audience,  will  be  their  prolonged  bravos  and 
warm  applause.  God  will  be  no  longer  glorified 
in  his  church,  but  in  his  stead,  the  man,  the  artist, 
will  be  venerated.  The  congregation^  no  longer 
an  assembly  of  faithful  worshipjjers,  will  become 
the  organist's  audience,  his  public,  and  no  doubt 
applauders  will  be  hired  to  magnify  the  glory  of 
his  triumph.  And  it  will  not  stop  here — for  to 
complete  the  illusion  of  the  storm  we  shall  have  a 
consecration,  a  communion,  with  scenic  effect, 
and  the  Divine  offices  will  be  rendered  with  all 
the  attraction  of  a  ballet.  There  is  no  half  way 
possible  ;  if  you  admit  a  gross  sensualism  into 
religion,  there,  where  man  should  only  approach 
his  object  despoiled  of  his  passions,  and  seeking 
to  elevate  himself  to  an  ideal  beatitude,  reliijion 
must  disappear  and  its  outward  seeming  only 
remain. 

"  Leaving  aside  the  ingenious  intricacies  of  Art, 
let  us  speak  only  of  Sentiment,  which  lies  at  the 
very  antipodes  of  sensuality.  Which  of  us  does 
not  remember  to  have  been  at  some  time  while 
at  church,  deeply  penetrated  and  moved  by  a 
prelude,  deep  and  solemn,  played  upon  the  lower 
register  of  the  organ,  and  serving  as  introduction 
to  the  majestic  chant :  Tantum  ergo.  Who  has 
not  felt  his  soul  penetrated,  at  such  an  hour,  by  a 
pure  and  religious  sentiment  ?  Such  are  the 
feelings  which  the  organist  should  seek  to  excite 
in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners — feelings  widely  sepa- 
rate from  sensual  instincts  and  wants.  When 
the  Fathers  of  the   Council  of  Trent  wished  to 


furnish  music  for  the  church  services,  they  did 
not  dream  that  the  day  would  come  when  a  share 
in  the  worship  of  God  would  be  openly  demanded 
by  such  wants  and  instincts." 

He  adds  towards  the  end  of  his  article  :  "  None 
of  the  French  organists  are  capable  of  playing 
the  great  Organ  Fugues  of  Bach ;  none  of  them 
know  what  style  is,  or  can  distinguish  one  school 
from  another.  All  their  attention  is  directed  to 
instrumental  effects,  oppositions  of  sonority,  and 
other  means  of  satisfying  and  exciting  sensual 
instincts.  Since  the  seventeenth  century  the  art 
of  organ-playing  has  been  lost  in  France.  F. 
CouPERix  was  the  last  of  the  great  organists. 
Since  his  time  agreeable  or  surprising  effects 
have  been  the  object  in  view.  The  "  Storm" 
effect  came  in  with  the  eishteenth  centurv." 


Msnclelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas. 

The  analysis  in  the  Leipzig  Allgemeine  Miisi- 
Icalische  Zeitung,  which  we  commenced  translating 
in  our  last,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  movement  of  the  Fourth  Sonata 
(in  B  flat  major.  Allegro  con.  hrio,  4-4,)  consists 
for  the  most  part  in  the  elaboration  of  a  rather 
orchestral  than  organ-like  principal  theme,  ac- 
companied partly  by  single  strokes  in  full  chords, 
partly  by  a  running  motive  in  semi-quavers,  in- 
troduced at  the  very  outset.  Well  as  this  move- 
ment in  itself  is  worked  up,  and  little  as  it  falls 
short  of  the  effect  sought  by  massive  organ  music, 
still  it  seems  to  lack  the  breath  that  quickens  and 
warms  up  the  hearer.  But  for  this  we  are  fully 
compensated  by  the  Adagio  religioso,  which 
again  makes  admirable  use  of  the  alternate  Man- 
uals, and  by  the  Allegretto,  6-8  time,  into  which  it 
leads,  and  which  is  as  charming  and  as  tender  as 
only  Sebastian  Bach's  Pmtorella  can  be.  A 
middle  voice  executes  upon  the  first  Manual  the 
ductile  accompaniment,  written  in  fleeting  semi- 
quaver figures ;  the  Pedal  marks  the  ground- 
tone  in  single  crotchets,  separated  by  pauses. 
The  melody,  in  F  major,  lies  at  first  in  the  upper 
voice,  and  is  also  played  on  the  first  Manual  ; 
then  there  enters  a  counter-theme,  situated  in  the 
tenor  and  performed  upon  the  second  Manual,  of 
a  wonderful,  romantic  expression  in  its  more 
sombre  minor  coloring.  At  last  both  voices  unite 
in  continuous  and  unbroken  companionship,  and 
so  the  movement  ends  as  a  duet.  An  energetic, 
skilfully  wrought  Finale  of  considerable  compass 
closes  this  Sonata. 

"  No.  5  is  introduced  by  an  earnest,  devotional 
Chorale,  whose  perhaps  rather  artificial  closing 
turns  are  as  remarkable  in  a  harmonic  point  of 
view  as  they  are  suited  to  the  organ.  In  the 
orchestral  manner  again,  but  not  the  less  organ- 
like,  is  conceived  the  following  somewhat  gloomy 
and  constrained  Andante  con  moto,  in  B  minor, 
with  its  x>izzlcato  basses,  and  which  finds  a  fresh 
and  glad  solution  In  the  appended  Allegro  maes- 
toso in  D  major.  The  tempo  of  this  Finale  must 
indeed  be  fiery,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  too  fast 
without  compiomising  its  efiect  upon  the  organ, 
which  does  not  admit  of  very  great  i-apidity  in 
the  somewhat  piano-like  triplet  figures  here  em- 
ployed. 

"  The  Sixth  Sonata  contains,  besides  the  plain 
Chorale  :  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven," 
several  variations  of  the  same,  a  fugue  upon  a 
theme  taken  from  the  Canto  fermo,  and  lastly,  a 
Finale,  Andante,  D  major,  6-8  time.     The  Cho- 


rale, which  belongs  to  the  Dorian  mode,  is  here 
treated  throughout  in  D  minor.  The  first  varia- 
tion is  like  so  many  written  by  Bach  ;  for  three 
voices,  each  of  which  pursues,  its  own  self-deter- 
mined course,  entirely  characteristic  and  distinct 
from  that  of  the  others.  In  the  second  variation 
the  Pedal  has  a  figured  bass  in  triplets,  while  the 
Manual  bears  the  simple  Chorale  in  full  harmony. 
In  the  third  the  tenor  takes  the  melody ;  the 
Pedal,  in  a  short,  fragmentary  manner,  accom- 
panies the  right  hand,  whose  movement  is  now 
short  and  broken,  now  more  or  less  bound,  for  the 
most  part  duet-wise,  in  Thirds  and  Sixths.  The 
two  treatments  of  the  Chorale  which  now  follow, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  Pedal  executes  the  Canto 
fermo,  while  in  the  second  it  is  divided  among 
the  several  upper  voices,  have  for  their  accom- 
paniment a  figure  in  broken  chords,  whose  so 
extended  use  we  cannot  altogether  like.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Fugue,  which  follows,  with  its 
spirited  and  lively  rhythm,  and  in  its  dignified 
and  simple  keeping,  brings  us  back  to  the  right 
ground.  With  this  we  would  have  gladly  ended 
the  sonata.  Truly  beautiful,  full  of  childlike 
piety  and  devotion  as  the  following  Andante 
(Finale)  in  itself  is,  and  much  as  we  recognize 
the  deep  significance  which  the  composer  meant 
to  give  to  this  movement  in  this  place,  yet  it 
seems  to  us,  in  its  ever  modern,  although  noble 
coloring,  to  contrast  too  strongly  with  the  anticjue 
Chorale  of  Luther,  which,  as  treated  in  this 
Sonata,  tells  far  better  than  the  one  incorporated 
in  the  third.  It  does  not  seem  to  set  the  right 
seal  on  the  whole  as  the  concluding  piece. 

"  And  so  we  close  our  notice  of  a  work  in 
many  respects  so  new  and  so  peculiar.  It  con- 
ceals a  great  wealth  of  things  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful, and  must  surely  have  a  weighty  influence 
on  our  present  organ  literature,  which  cherishes 
the  traditional  forms  more  than  it  does  the  an- 
cient spirit." 


"Superlatives"  again. 

When  D  wight's  Journal  of  Music  again  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  "  extravagance  of  eulogy" 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  its  editor,  is 
"  the  common  staple  of  musical  criticism  in  the 
amiable  and  independent  press  of  these  United 
States,"  it  may  find  a  forcible  illustration,  much 
more  forcible  than  any  to  which  it  has  referred, 
in  an  article  in  the  following  number  of  its  own 
issue,  headed  "  A  Comphment  to  Otto  Dresel." 
What  a  difference  it  makes  whether  "  mg  ox 
gores  your  cow,"  or  your  ox  gores  my  cow  !" 

N.  Y.  Musical  Review. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  article  referred  to, 
and  find  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  stand  by  it. 
It  contains  no  such  "  extravagance  of  eulogy  "  as 
we  objected  to  in  a  previous  article  upon  "  Su- 
perlatives." It  is  to  be  sure  a  rather  enthusiastic 
description  of  a  private  complimentary  concert 
given  to  Mr.  Dresel ; — not  more  enthusiastic  than 
might  have  been  heard  from  most  of  the  best 
judges  of  good  music  in  this  city,  who  were  largely 
represented  at  that  concert.  Two  thirds  of  the 
article  related  to  the  compositions  performed,  (by 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Gluck,  Weber,  &o.,) 
and  spoke  of  them  with  admiration.  Does  the 
Review  think  that  extravagant  ?  The  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed,  too,  was  highly  com- 
mended. Was  there  more  than  one  opinion 
about  that  ?  Where  then  was  the  "  extrava- 
gance of  eulogy "  ?  Point  out  where  "  our  ox 
has  so  gored  your  cow."     Doubtless  it  was  in  the 
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high  estimate  expressed  of  Mr.  Dresel  as  an  art- 
ist; and,  as  the  strongest  thing  we  said  of  him 
■was  to  call  him  the  "  musician  par  excellence 
among  all  who  have  ever  resided  among  us,"  we 
must  presume  that  to  be  the  sore  point.  All  the 
comfort  we  can  offer  is  to  deliberately  repeat  the 
remark.  We  believe  it  to  be  simply  true.  The 
statement  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  at  least  in 
the  sense  above  referred  to.  We  spoke  from 
sober  conviction,  not  carelessly  or  lightly  formed. 
Our  conviction  may  be  at  fault ;  but  in  this  ease 
it  happens  to  be  a  conviction  which  we  share 
with  the  largest  number  of  those  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  judge,  and  whose  opinions  are  the 
best  worth  having  on  our  side.  The  statement 
belongs  not  at  all  to  the  same  category  with  those 
which  we  had  been  denouncing  as  extravagant. 
We  did  not  hint  that  Mr.  Dresel  was  another 
Bach,  another  Mendelssohn,  or  even  another 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  or  Liszt,  or  Robert  Franz. 
We  did  not  make  him  out  a  "  Michael  Angelo" 
of  music!  We  did  not  pronounce  him  "without 
a  rival  in  the  world  ";  nor  did  we  apply  to  him 
any  of  those  wild  statements  of  which  we  had 
before  cited  specimens  from  the  American  press. 
We  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  musicians  who 
have  resided  liere.  Will  anybody  undertake  to 
say  that  any  really  great  musician  ever  did  reside 
here  ?  Clever  and  accomplished  ones  we  have 
and  have  had ;  but  one  need  not  have  risen  to 
the  point  where  he  can  once  be  mentioned  with 
the  great  names,  to  merit  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  head  and  master  of  all  the  representatives  of 
"  the  divine  art "  hereabouts.  Call  you  it  extra- 
vagant to  say  so  much  of  Mr.  Dresel  ?  Then  it 
is  because  you  know  of  others  here,  it  may  be  in 
Kew  York,  who  are  his  superiors.  Name  them  ; 
we  shall  be  too  glad  and  proud  to  know  them  and 
believe  so  much  of  them.  But  no  more,  if  you 
would  persuade  us,  no  more  of  your  Michael 
Angelos ! 


A  New  Piano-Forte. 

The  New  York  Mirror  of  April  30  gives  a  glowing 
account  gf  the  trial,  before  a  large  party  of  musical 
professors,  editors,  critics,  &c.,  of  a  New  Piano-forte, 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Deiggs, 
of  Detroit,  and  now  of  No.  505  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  improvements  claimed  are  said  to  be 
"  vital  to  the  future  of  the  instrument."  They  seem 
to  have  proceeded  from  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
piano,  so  far  as  its  body  (case,  sounding-board,  &c.) 
is  concerned,  into  a  variety  of  the  Violin  family ;  to 
reduce  its  ponderosity  till  it  shall  have  all  the  light- 
ness and  vibratory  freedom  of  the  belly  of  the  violin. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
instrument  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Mirror. 

The  Case. — In  the  old  system  the  case  is  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick  ;  in  the  new,  the 
case  is  only  half  an  inch  thick. 

Interior  of  the  Case. — In  the  old  system  the 
case  is  almost  filled  up  by  large  and  ponderous  blocks 
of  wood  for  the  double  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
case  and  deadening  the  vibration ;  in  the  new,  there 
is  not  a  single  piece  of  wood  inside  the  case,  except 
the  wrest  plank,  and  therefore  nothing  to  eat  np  or 
absorb  the  tone.  The  strength  in  the  new  system  is 
derived  from  a  light  upper  and  lower  iron  frame, 
firmly  bolted  together,  which  sustains  the  strains  of 
the  strings,  which  cannot  give,  nor  yield,  nor  warp, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  thin  case,  upon 
which  there  is  no  strain  whatever. 

The  Bottom.— In  the  old  system,  the  liottom  of 
the  Pianoforte  is  nsnally  made  of  three  layers  of  wood, 
each  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches' in  thickness 
glued  together,  forming  a  body  of  wood  six  inches 
thick,  not  very  well  calculated  as  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sound  ; 
in  the  new,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  a  single  veneer 


of  wood  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which  is  rendered  stiff  and  sonorous  by  being  pressed 
into  a  strong  scantling  frame  a  little  too  small  for  it, 
thus  preserving  a  concave  form,  lilsc  the  buck  of  a 
violin.  This  highly  sensitive  sounding  medium  has 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
instrument. 

The  Sound  Boaru. — In  the  old  system,  the 
sound-board  is  glued  to  the  case,  and  rendered  stiff 
or  resonant  by  ribs  of  wood  traversing  its  under  sur- 
fice;  in  the  new,  its  stid'ness  is  secured  without  the 
aid  of  ribbing,  by  melius  of  a  delicate  iron  frame  into 
which  the  sound-board,  being  purposely  made  some- 
what too  large  for  it,  is  pressed,  thus  stiffening  it, 
arching  it,  and  imparting  to  it  a  vibratory  power  fully 
equal,  in  a  larger  degree,  to  that  of  the  belly  of  the 
violin.  The  sound-post,  which  connects  the  upper 
and  the  lower  sounding-boards,  and  by  means  of 
winch  the  slightest  vilu'ation  of  the  one  is  instanta- 
neously communicated  to  tlie  oiher,  is  an  entirely 
now  and  valuable  application  to  the  pianoforte. 

The  Strings. — In  the  old  method  of  resting  the 
strings  zig-zag  upon  the  wooden  bridge,  a  side-bearing 
is  unavoidable-  Side-bearing  is  thus  explained : 
When  the  hammer  strikes  the  string,  the  vibration 
communicated  therciiy  is  perpendicular;  but;  when 
this  vibration  meets  "the  bridge,  it  is  checked  by  the 
zig-zag  thereon,  and  the  string  receives  a  new  or  side 
motion.  These  two  opposite  motions  merge  even- 
tually into  a  circular  motion,  thereby  disturbing  the 
direct  vibration,  which  becomfs  immediately  impure 
and  incapable  of  evolving  the  true  and  perfect  indi- 
vidual tone.  In  the  new  system,  metallic  saddles  are 
placed  over  the  bridge,  each  end  being  fastened  to 
the  sounding-board,  on  which  the  strings  rest,  and 
through  which  they  pass,  in  a  clear,  unbroken  run, 
from  end  to  end,  offering  no  olistruction  to  the  pure 
and  direct  vibration,  and  bani-sbing  all  side-bearing 
or  impure  vibration  from  the  piano  forever. 

To  our  understanding  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Drigg's  method  over  the  old  system  is  as  a  Violon, 
clear  and  open,  as  made  by  the  old  masters,  and  one, 
the  same  in  form,  with  bottom  and  sides  ten  times  as 
thick,  filled  up  with  blocks  of  wood  and  strings  all 
awry.  The  illustration  is  a  strong  one,  but  to  those 
who  have  read  carefully  the  above  stated  comparison, 
item  by  item,  it  will  not  seem  either  forced  or  strained, 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  apposite  figure  in 
illustration. 

The  principle  involved  is  certainly  a  good  one. 
Whether  the  practical  difficulties  of  reconciling  so 
much  lightness  and  vibratory  freedom  with  the 
strength  required  by  the  enormous  strain  of  all  the 
wires  of  a  piano,  have  been  really  and  fairly  over 
come,  is  what  time  alone  can  show.  We  derive  all 
our  present  information  from  the  Mirror^  which  de- 
clares its  satisfaction  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms : 

The  tone  is  wondeiful  in  every  respect — in  melody, 
sympathetic,  singing-quality — in  sparkling  brilliancy, 
each  note  being  a  point  of  pure  tone,  no  matter  how 
rapid  in  its  passage — in  richness,  and  sonorousness 
and  power  of  sostermto.  The  bass  is  like  the  boom- 
ing of  some  great  bell,  or  the  satisfying  depth  of 
musical  intonation  of  a  dozen  double  basses,  but 
although  its  power  is  so  great,  the  purity  .ind  the 
gravity  of  its  tone  forldd  it  being  too  prominent  when 
in  connection  with  the  upper  notes  of  the  instrument. 

GoTTSCHALK  says,  that  it  is  the  most  important 
improvement  he  has  seen — tliat  with  the  exception  of 

's  grand  pianos,  it  is  the  finest  instrument  he 

ever  heard. 

Mason  says,  it  is  a  perfect  poem  in  its  power  of 
expression  and  sentiment. 

Wollenhaupt  pronounces  it  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  perfect  square  piano  he  has  ever  played 
on.  We  could  multiply  these  oral  testimonials  ad 
infinitum. 


We  are  now  able  to  supply  hound  volumes  of  the 
.Journal  for  the  past  year.  Also  on  hand  a  few  sets 
bound  from  the  beginning  (four  years. )  Many  of  our 
subscribers,  who  commenced  with  the  second  year, 
may  wish  to  complete  their  sets  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  a  large  quandty  of  all  the  numbers  of  the 
first  year  remaining  on  our  hands,  which  we  will 
furnish  (unbound)  at  half  price. 

Concerts  are  not  entirely  over,  as  we  were  led  to 
declare  in  our  last  weekly  review.  We  had  barely 
room  in  that  very  number  at  the  last  moment  to 


give  place  to  the  announcement  of  the  concert  of  the 
"  German  Trio,"  at  Chickcring's,  last  Saturday 
evening.  The  room  was  very  full.  The  Trio  by 
Rup.iNSTEiN,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  which  was 
played  with  great  spirit  by  Messrs.  Hause,  Gaert- 
NER  and  JuNGNiCKEL,  sccmcd  to  us  a  much  more 
striking  composition  than  the  Quartet  which  we 
heard  in  the  winter  by  the  same  composer,  and  ap- 
peared to  give  great  pleasure  generally.  Miss  Pau- 
lina Maidhoff,  a  young  and  pretty  German  blonde, 
who  recited  Uhland's  "  Castle  on  the  Sea,"  first  in 
English  and  then  in  German,  has  a  sweet  and  mu- 
sical voice,  and  one  would  think  a  gift  for  language, 
but  the  rendering  was  not  very  spirited.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  concert  we  were  unavoidably  com- 
pelled to  lose.  The  German  Trio  are  bound  for  a 
summer  tour  in  the  British  Provinces,  where  we 
doubt  not  they  will  do  not  a  little  to  inspire  a  love 
for  fine  chamber  music The  Afternoon  Con- 
certs at  the  Music  Hall,  too,  have  been  resumed 
for  three  more  weeks,  by  the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra on  their  own  account,  with  Mr.  Zerrahn  for 
conductor  as  before.  On  Wednesday  they  played 
Bcctlioven's  Second  Symphony  (in  D)  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  The  other  selections,  including  the 
Freyschiilz  and  Semiramide  overtures,  and  the  usual 
admixture  of  the  dance  element,  were  familiar  and 
good.  As  to  the  manner  of  performance,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  the  same  orchestra  from 
which  we  have  been  hearing  these  things  all  the 
winter.  It  is  a  good  season  for  such  concerts,  and 
we  wish  thom  all  success. 

A  Musical  Service  will  be  given  by  the  Choir  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  TucK- 
ERMAN,  on  Wednesday  evening  next.  The  object 
of  this  performance  is  to  show  the  decline  of  Church 
Music,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  its  gradual 
approach  towards  the  secular  school.  Examples  in 
the  different  styles  of  the  English  and  Italian  schools 
will  be  given.     The  public  are  invited. 

Mr.  Nathan  Richardson  (Musical  Exchange) 
has  at  last  issued  the  eight  ''  Prize  Songs  "  of  the 
New  York  Musical  Eeineiv,  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  alluded.  Our  readers  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  them  for  themselves.  They 
average  quite  above  the  common  run  of  songs  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
would  hold  their  place  in  most  of  the  collections 
called  "Gems  of  German  Song,"  which  have  appeared 
here  and  in  England.  We  have  not  time  now  for  a 
close  comparison,  which  it  will  be  an  instructive 
exercise  for  each  purchaser  to  make  for  himself 
They  are  engraved  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  any 
musical  publications  in  this  country,  with  tasteful 
vignette  title  pages,  headings,  &c.,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  enterprising  publisher. 

Music  entered  largely  here  into  the  juvenile  festiv- 
ities of  May-day.  The  Music  Hall  was  filled  day 
and  evening  by  the  children  of  the  Warren  Street 
Chiipel  and  their  friends,  under  the  kindly  auspices 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard.  Music  by  the  Germania 
Band,  dances,  flowers,  &c.,  made  summer  within, 
however  easterly  and  cold  the  wind  without.  A 
Ploral  Concert  of  children,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.   C.  JonNSON,   was   given   at    the    Tremont 

Temple The  operas  in  New  York  the  two  last 

weeks  have  been  I  Puritani,  "William  Tell,"  Lucia, 
Ernani,  Norma,  Trovatore.  Flotow's  Martlia  drew 
crowded  audiences  of  Germans  the  two  last  Saturday 
nights.  To-night  the  Fret/scliutz,  for  the  first  time, 
with  Mmc.  Laoeange  as  Agatha.  Luisa  Miller  is 
in  active  preparation.  Badiali  took  his  old  part  of 
William  Tell;  Miss  Beiirend,  the  German  singer, 
appeared  as  Adalgisa.     We  hear  no  more  said  of  the 

Nozze  di  Figaro Mmc.  Lagrange  and  Gotts- 

ciiALK  have  been  giving  a  concert  with  their  un- 
aided strength,  in  Philadelphia,  exciting  great  enthu- 
siasm. Parodi  and  the  Strakosciies  are  there  too, 
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and  announce  among  otber  things  "  the  extraordi- 
nary musical  novelty,  The  Star- Sfiangled  Banner,'' 
arranged  as  a  dnet.  Mr.  AttxiiUESON  is  with  them. 
The  Harraonia  Sacred  Music  Society  (Philadelphia) 
announce  Leopold  IMeignen's  new  oratorio,  "  The 
Deluge,"  for  the  7th  inst. 

The  Courier  and  Enquirer  speaks  highly  of  the 
Piano-forte  Soire'es  of  Mr.  B.vssford  in  New  York  : 
"Mr.  B.vssFORn,  though  quite  a  young  man,  has 
greater  command  of  his  instrument  tljan  many  pian- 
ists of  mature  years  who  in  time  past  have  won  great 
popularity  1iere,  and  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
his  talents  are  held  hy  those  who  know  them  best 
cannot  fail  to  bo  soon  shared  by  the  public  at  large." 

A  successful  series  of  Saturday  Afternoon  Or- 
chesti-al  Concerts  has  been  given  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hknkt  Ahnek — so 
successful  that  a  second  scries  is  to  be  commenced 
this  afternoon.  AVe  have  had  occcasion  before  this 
to  allude  to  Mr.  Ahner's  earnest  efforts  in  the  cahso 
of  good  music  in  that  city,  which  he  has  made  his 
home  since  the  dispersion  of  the  "  Germanians." 
He  has  organized  a  small  orchestra,  with  which  he 
treats  the  public  to  mixed  programmes  of  "  classi- 
cal "  and  "  light "  music.  The  newspapers  that 
were  so  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  his  Sunday  eve- 
ning concerts  of  sacred  music,  now  speak  warmly  in 
his  praise.  They  have  compromised  upon  Saturday 
afternoon  ;  so  music  at  all  events  will  get  a  hearing, 
and  perhaps  prove  whether  it  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  most  sacred  seasons.  Mr.  Ahner  is  also 
giving  a  series  of  evening  subscription  concerts,  the 
last  of  which  will  come  off  on  the  14Lh  inst.,  for 
which  occasion  he  has  engaged  Miss  Henslee,  Mr. 
ScnuLTZE,  Mr.  Cakl  Weise,  the  pianist,  residing 
in  Providence,  and  others. 

The  Worcester  Palladium  has  the  following  : 
The  Mozart  Society,  after  their  successful  closing 
concert,  have  counted  their  gains,  and  already  there 
is  a  talk  about  the  production  of  Haydn's  '■  Creation" 
for  anotlrer  season.  But  here  is  a  result  of  their  late 
efforts,  so  humble,  that  no  one  else  wdl  chronicle  it. 
Wo  heard,  the  other  day,  a  boy  on  his  way  home  from 
school,  whistling  the  air  of  the  "  Wonderful !"  chorus, 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  as  accurately  as  the 
msst  fastidious  could  desire;  and  a  little  prattler,  at 
another  time,  listening  to  the  song  of  a  robin,  said: 
"He's  singing  'AH  we  like  sheep.' "  The  Society 
is  sowing  seed  in  new  soil.  May  the  seed  be  of  the 
best! 

Musical  Journals  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Two  new  ones  lie  upon  our  table. — 
The  first  is  the  "  Philadelphia  Musical  Jock- 
NAL  AND  Review,"  which  is  issued  every  other 
Wednesday,  at  §1,25  per  annum,  J.  M.  Wilson, 
publishing  agent.  It  is  plainly  a  very  near  relative 
of  the  New  York  Musical  Review,  almost  twin-like  in 
appearance,  and  made  up  largely  of  the  same  read- 
ing matter,  music,  advertisements,  &c.,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  columns  devoted  to  musical  mat- 
ters of  local  interest  in  Philadelphia.  Five  numbers 
are  already  issued. —  The  other,  and  the  newest 
comer,  is  the  "  Canadian  Musical  Review,"  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  each  month  at  Toronto,  at  Is. 
&d.  per  annum.  "  Communications  and  subscrip- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  George  F.  Graham 
Professor  of  Music,  Toronto,  C.  W."  From  which  we 
infer  that  that  gentleman  is  the  proprietor  and  editor. 
Each  number  contains  eight  small  quarto  pages  of 
letter-press,  very  beautifully  printed,  and  four  pages 
of  music.  No.  1,  for  May,  contains  brief  editorials 
on  the  importance  of  Music  to  the  Canadas,  on  the 
desirableness  of  forming  Choral  Societies,  and  on 
music  in  Congregational  worship  ;  a  letter  from  New 
York ;  scraps  of  musical  news  filling  two  [or  three 
columns ;  selections,  anecdotes,  &c. ;  and  notices  of 
new  music  sent  by  the  (Canadian)  publishers.  These 
latter,  it  is  stated,  will  be  "  so  arranged  that  parties 
purchasing  music  may  rely  upon  being  able  to  select 
it,  on  reference  to  the  Review,  without  any  hesitation 


as  to  its  merits  or  di6Sculties."  Rather  a  formidable 
undertaking,  that !  The  musical  portion  will  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  publication  of  "  meritorious 
compositions  by  Canadian  authors."  Success  to 
music  in  Canada  and  to  the  new  Review ! 

A  friend  learns  hy  private  letter  that  Joachim, 
the  great  violinist,  has  married  Giesela,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Bettina  von  Arxim,  authoress  of 
the  celebrated  "  Correspondence  of  a  Child  with 
Goethe." 

"  Gamma,"  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  writing 
from  Paris,  April  3,  says  : 

Dramatic  performances  are  not  the  only — I  should, 
perhaps,  sav,  are  not  the  favorite  methods  of  amusing 
company  at  parties  here.  Comic  singers  are  more 
in  demand  than  any  other  class  of  performers.  For 
example:  Levassor,  of  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre, 
makes  $12,000  a  winter  by  his  evenings  in  society, 
for  he  sometimes  sings  at  three  or  four  parties  a  night. 
Some  of  the  other  comic  singers  ask  from  $30  to  $40 
a  s&mce,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  engagements; 
but  unless  they  have  a  good  deal  of  tact,  they  cause 
some  droll  scenes.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  ex- 
farmer  of  lotteries  over  here,  who  was  trying,  by  dint 
of  good  dinners  and  splendid  balls,  to  reach  New 
York  society,  via  Paris.  Levassor  was  at  all  of  his 
balls,  and  Levassor  would  invariably  sing  twice  or 
three  times  of  an  evening,  ''  On  n'y  vient  que  pour 
manger  voire  roti."  that  being  bis  newest  and  most 
populai  song.  There  was  more  than  one  suppressed 
titter  in  the  room.  Last  week,  one  of  M.  Offenbach's 
comic  singers  was  engaged  at  the  house  of  a  stock- 
broker, who  is  known  for  the  most  obstinate  operator 
for  the  "fall,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  fi lends 
are  chiefly  among  the  operators  for  the  "  fall."  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  sang  the  popular  song, 
"  La  Bourse,"  which  is  a  biting  satire,  directed 
against  the  operators  for  the  fall.  It  represents  them 
as  ferocious  beasts,  who  delight  in  their  country's 
misfortunes,  wdio  dream  of  but  disasters  and  catas- 
trophes. No  laughs  greeted  the  comic  song,  I  war- 
ranty ou,  and  the  poor  singer,  disappointed  to  death, 
sunk  into  his  seat,  and  was  unable  to  raise  another 
note  that  evening.  And  a  somewhat  similar  accident 
occured  recently  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
drawing-rooms  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  Le- 
vassor himself  was  singing  an  epigrammatic  song 
about  old  women.  In  the  midst  of  his  song,  an 
elderly  English  woman,  who  resembled  Mrs.  Caudle 
in  person,  attire  and  voice,  bounced  out  of  her  seat, 
furious.  She  abused  him  in  the  roundest  terms,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room  with  offended  dignity.  The 
first  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  drawing-room  was 
consternation,  for  "scenes"  are  rare  in  well  bred  par- 
lors; but  when  the  company  recalled  the  odd  cos- 
tume, the  queer  face  and  the  whimsical  character  of 
the  departed  guest,  they  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  No  one  would  have  discovered  the 
joke  if  the  old  lady  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  to 
"  wear  the  cap." 

Pusic  ^b  1(0 ad. 

Paris. 

The  journal  U Europe  Artiste  brings  together  the 
opinions  of  the  yarious  Parisian  journals  upon  the 
recent  d^but  of  our  Boston  prima  donna,  Elise  Bis- 
CACCiANTi.    We  translate  from  a  few  of  them. 

Le  Monitettr. — *'  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  great  tal- 
ent, made  her  debut  March  16,  1856,  at  the  Theatre 
Italien.  Hme.  Biscaccianti  sang  the  Sonnamhula. 
She  has  a  soprano  voice  of  the  greatest  compass  and 
the  greatest  flexibility,  Tvhich  reaches,  without  any 
effort,  the  mi  and  fa  in  alt,  and  plays  with  passages 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated.  She  phrases  with 
much  elegance,  and  vocalizes  with  as  much  purity  as 
agility.  She  was  warmly  applauded  and  recalled 
after  the  finale  so  dramatic  and  entramant,  and  after 
the  rondo:  Ah!  m'o66?'rtcc/ff,  which  she  sang  perfect- 
ly. "We  regret  that  Mme.  B.  arrived  so  late;  prior 
engagements,  it  is  said,  call  her  to  Italy  ;  but  she  will 
return  hereafter." 

Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale. — "Mme.  Biscaccianti 
posseses  a  soj>}'ano  sfogato  voice,  really  rare  in  its  ex- 
tent, its  timbre  and  expression.  Never  have  we  heard 
a  sound  sustained  with  more  power  and  purity  than 
her'sj  twice  in  the  role  of  Amina.  She  has  the  in- 
stinct of  song,  she  has  the  fire,  the  dramatic  passion. 


and  we  believe  her  called  to  take  rank  among  the 
illustrious  lyric  artists." 

Message^' dcs  Theatres. — "The  public  could  admire 
in  Mme.  B.  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  very  extensive 
in  compass,  very  agile,  very  pure,  traversing  with 
extreme  facility  the  higher  register,  a  method  elegant 
and  correct,  passages  of  a  rare  hardihood  and  irre- 
proachable accuracy,  clan,  accent,  taste." 

Le  Theatre  says  :  "  Of  all  the  singers  we  have  heard 
for  some  years  in^the  Soiinambula,  Mme.  Biscaccianti 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  the  most  approached 
the  perfection  that  disappeared  with  the  divine  Son- 
tag." 

La  Verite. — "Mme.  B.  is  not  only  a  cantatrice  of 
talent,  taste  and  expression,  but  she  acts  with  intelli- 
gence and  a  profound  feeling  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion. She  is  destined  next  year  to  beoome  one  of  the 
most  precious  elements  in  M.  Calzado's  troupe." 

L'Union. — "  Mme.  B.  came  to  demand  the  Parisian 
sanction  of  the  brilliant  successes  which  she  had  al- 
ready obtained.  Her  hope  was  not  deceived,  for  she 
had  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  receptions,  and 
there  was  decreed  to  her  with  one  accord  the  brevet 
of  a  great  artiste From  the  first  meas- 
ures the  audience  perceived  that  they  had  to  do  with 
an  artist  of  superior  merit;  that  beautiful  manner  of 
phrasing  and  shading  the  melody  and  of  caressing  the 
note,  that  rich  and  brilliant  vocalization,  all  revealed 
the  artist  of  taste  and  knowledge,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  secrets  of  her  art." 

"We  might  multiply  these  citations  still  further  ;  the 
same  tone  runs  through  them  all.  Mm.  Biscaccianti 
had  intended  to  sing  only  once  as  she  passed  through 
Paris,  but  this  success  compelled  her  to  appear  once 
more. 

Our  theatres  are  taking  advantage  of  their  last 
"  good  days"  to  bring  out  new  pieces,  for  they  must 
press  now  or  the  fine  spring  weather  will  seduce  more 
people  out  of  doors  than  their  most  elaborate  paste- 
board groves  and  canvas  parterres  of  flowers.  What 
do  you  think  they  have  brought  out  at  the  Ambigu  ? 
Paradise  Lost,  '*  a  drama  in  five  acts,"  in  which  Eve 
appears  in  paradisiacal  costume!  It  is  a  sort  of  ^ojf 
pourri  of  Milton,  De  Chateaubriand,  De  Lamartine, 
Gessner,  (death  of  Abel,)  and  reaches  an  incredible 
height  of  sublime' — fun  !  It  opens  with  the  fallen 
angels  thrown  from  Heaven ;  then  comes  a  revolt  in 
hell,  Satan  on  his  throne,  &c.  Oh !  Frenchmen ! 
Frenchmen  !  what  droll  animals  you  are  !  In  music 
we  have  had  a  fair  dt^but  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Mile 
Donati,  soprano,  sent  us  by  Italy.  At  the  Italienswe 
have  had  Mme  Grisi  in  "  Semiraraide  ;"  "Norma" 
and  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  with  Mario  (her  success  has 
not  been  great.)  At  the  Opera  Comique,  a  pretty  one 
act  opera  by  M.  Besanzoni,  a  young  comnoser.  At 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  a  new  opera  by  M.  Ad.  Adam, 
for  the  reappearance  of  Mme  Meillet.  At  Notre 
Dame  last  Monday,  M.  Gounod's  mass  was  executed 
by  eight  hundred  performers:  and  it  rains]  concerts 
— the  walls  are  covered  with  concert  bills. — Corr.  of 
N.  O.  Picayune. 

The  Gazette  Musicale  says:  "  Never  was  historical 
and  retrospective  music  more  in  honor  than  just  now. 
Delsarte,  the  able  singer  and  professor  ultra  classicy 
would  fain  go  to  the  chamber  music  of  the  old  French 
king  Pharamond  to  prove  that  the  past  is  worth  more 
than  the  present.  It  is  a  conviction  like  any  other, 
and  which  has  its  arguments.  For  the  present  he 
has  only  gone  back  to  the  fourth  century,  to  the  hymn 
of  St.  Ambrose  {Creator  alme),  to  redescend  to  the 
sixth  century,  and  let  us  hear  the  hymn  {Lucis  Crea- 
tor) for  four  voices,  by  St.  Gregory  the  great,  Pope 
and  doctor  of  the  Church.  In  the  curious  concert 
which  he  gave  us  on  the  27th  of  March,  this  zealous 
explorer  of  the  music  of  the  past  transported  us  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Lulli,  Rameau  and  Gluck  were  laid  under 
contribution.  Frangois  Delsarte  is  not  only  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  retrospective  music  in  his  Archives  du 
Cliant — he  is  the  naive  and  true  singer  of  it,  com- 
ical and  tragical ;  he  touches  you  and  makes  you 
laugh  in  the  delicious  chansons:  Languirai-je  tou- 
Jours,  man  hon  laboureurt  as  he  strongly  moves  and 
shakes  his  audience  with  terror  in  the  recitative  of 
Medea  in  the  ninth  scene  of  Lulli's  Thesee.  Mme. 
Yiardot  and  Mme.  Gaveaux-Sabatier  lent  their  aid  in 
the  execution  of  this  curious  music.  *  *  *  *  Of 
all  the  concerts  of  the  season,  this,  with  its  old  music, 
has  presented  the  most  novelty." 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

AFTERNOON  SERIES. 

AT  the  request  of  numerous  parties  the  Orchestra  have  de- 
cided to  give 

THREE  MORE  CONCERTS, 

at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  the  first  to  take  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  7tti. 

PKOGKAMME  of  the    SECOND  COITCEBT, 
"Wednesday,  May  14tli. 

1— Symphony  No.  9,  in  B  fl.at, Haydn. 

2— Overture  :  "  Jessonda," Spohr. 

3— Waltz:  "Kammer  Ball-Tiinze," Lanner. 

4— Daetfrom  "  Norma, "J(for  two  cornets) Bellini. 

Performed  by  Messrs.  Pinter  and  Heinicke. 

5— Champagne  Galop, Lumbye. 

6— Overture  :  "  La  Sirene," Auber. 

Packages  of  three  Tickets,  50  cents ;  single  admission  25 
cents— to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 
Doors  open  at  2>2 — to  commence  at  3.i^o'clock. 

READT    FOR    DELiIVERT. 

THE     EIG-HT 
NEW      YORK      MUSICAL      REVIEW 

PRIZE     SONOS. 

The  best  collection  of  Songs  ever  before  published  in 
America,  the  history  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Richardson's  Musical  Eschange  (to  be  had 
gratis).  Owin§-  to  the  great  pressure  of  advance  orders,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  these  songs  ready  for  delivery  before. 
The  following  is  the  complete  list : 

No.  1— Sweet  and  Low.    By  0.  Dresel— (took  the  first  prize  of 

S200.) 
No.  2— One  Heart  for  Me.    Author  unknown. 
No.  3— Where,  Where  are  all  teie  Birds  that  Sanq.    By 

Frank  Sewall. 
No.  i— Mr  Gentle  Mother's  Song.    By  C.  C.  Converse— (took 

the  second  prize  of  SIOO.) 
No.  5.— The  Babt.    By  B.  D  Allen. 
No.  6— The  Flowers.    By  Frank  Barley. 
No.  7 — The  Parting.    Author  unknown. 
No.  8— Serenade.    By  Robert  Stopel. 

N.  B.    These  eight  songs  were  selected  from  400  which  were 
sent  in  for  competition. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

published  by 

NATHAN  RICHAROSON, 

Musical  Eidiange,  283  Wasliington  Street. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

ORGAJVIST. — A  Gentleman  who  has  had  twenty  years' 
espeiience  as  Organist  and  Conductor  of  a  small  Choir, 
wishei  a  new  situation.    Enquire  of  Mr.  Dwight  at  this  office. 

THE   GOLDEN  ^VREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  EiiERSON-.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
■will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
-whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    or    MUSIC, 
V .    S.    HOTEI.. 

CommunicatioBii  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 
I?rPOBTEKS  OF  FOKEIGX  ITHJSIC, 

n.WE  REMOVED  TO 

Ho.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C  .    B  K  E  t;  S  I  >  G , 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATIXO  JICSICAL  LIBRARY. 

IE/*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Poblicationa. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^      9  •)    Broadway,  NT. 

TBie   Eatcst   FajUBSicsitJoiiiis  of 
J.   A.    WOVEEEO. 

ORIOINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 

RISK'S  PRACTICAL  ORaAW  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.  Price  $3,75;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
■'  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prjeludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Exercisfsfor  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.   Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  145  to  159.      Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contiins— 
Nos.  160  to  174.     Fifteen   Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.     The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  '' Ileil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  *' God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  184  to  192.     Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"      193  to  19-1.     Fantastie  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

Neio  Edition,  complete  in  one  Booh,  5^1.75,  or  singly, as /olloivs : 

No. 


No.  I.  Price  44c. 

2.  "    25c. 

3.  "    25c. 


.4.  Price  3Sc. 

5.  "    25c. 

6.  "    31c 


^^^^'^^^_  l_.^^4^IjCH, 


Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering 
(Former  price  S5.2oc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI. 13c.  By 
mail— S1.20C. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 

Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    SI. 63c. 

2.  Dr.  Marx'  General  Musii  al  Instruction,    1  63. 

3.  Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  38. 

4.  Mozart's  succinct  Thoro'  Bass  School,  21. 
5#  Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63- 
6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  writings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 

Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  price  88c.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  to  Composition,  88c.,  each.  Three  vols,  bound 
in  one  complete.  Cloth  Boards — S2  63c. 

J.  A.  NOVELIiO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B-A-SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .$50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  !r30  per  quarter  of  liJ  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESURH'TION. 

WAREROOmS, 

3vi-A.son\ric    ■racivti'iji:, 

TllJ^lMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRITIG  neatly  and  promptly  ezecnteil  at  this  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliiugton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Orgiiu  pl.iyiog,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Uayward  I'lace.  May  26.  tf 

F.    F.    X)OIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDVrARE, 

10  Beacll  St.  Boston,  anrt  ^V.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

IE7-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tlie   PIANOFORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  hifrher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  maj'  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichard^on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TSACHEE     OF     MITSEC, 

3v'5  "Wasliiitgtoia  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Slusic,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     REVELS. 

"  And  the  two  young  ladies,"  said  I  to  my  old 
hostess ;  "  do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  as  yet  only  seen  them.  They 
have  been  here  but  a  fortnight,  and  the  last  of 
the  young  men,  who  cannot  be  over  fifteen, 
arrived  night  before  last.  This  makes  the  vil- 
lagers say  that  perhaps  he  is  not  the  last,  and 
they  do  not  know  where  this  family  will  end. 
Every  one  has  a  word  to  say.  We  have  to  laugh 
some  to  console  ourselves  for  knowing  so  little." 

"  Then  the  new  marquis  has  the  same  myste- 
rious ways  as  the  former  ?  " 

"  Nearly  the  same  ;  if  anything,  worse,  for  he  is 
doubtless  even  more  interested  than  his  brother 
in  concealing  what  he  has  been  and  what  he  has 
done  for  so  many  years  ;  but  then  he  is  a  differ- 
ent man.  People  begin  to  believe  me  when  I 
say  the  present  marquis  is  the  best  of  the  two, 
and  they  will  do  him  justice  some  time.  The 
other  one's  heart  was  dried  up  as  well  as  his  per- 
son ;  this  one  is  rather  brusque  in  his  manners 
and  detests  long  speeches.  He  does  not  trust  to 
every  one  ;  he  seems  to  understand  all  the  tricks 
and  turns  of  those  who  beg  needlessly ;  but  he 
seeks  information  and  consults  with  his  daughter, 
and  help  comes  quietly  to  those  who  really  need 
it.  The  priest  has  remarked  that,  and  he  was  so 
troubled  at  the  arrival  of  this  reported  bad  man ; 
now  he  begins  to  say  that  the  poor  have  gained 
by  the  change." 


"  Now  you  are  coming  to  an  explanation,  Mad- 
ame Peirecote,  and  the  story  gains  in  mofality 
what  it  looses  in  wonder.  This  proves  the  old 
proverb,  you  know  of  course :  Bad  heads  make 
good  hearts." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  and  it  is  sad  to  say  that 
good  heads  often  make  bad  hearts.  He  who 
thinks  only  of  himself  profits  no  one  else.  .  .  . 
But  still  there  is  enough  of  the  wonderful  going 
on  in  that  house.  A  great  many  things  have 
always  happened  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wilderness 
which  poor  people  like  me  could  never  under- 
stand. In  the  first  place  they  say  that  the 
Balmas  are  all  njiagicians  from  father  to  son,  and 
if  they  should  tell  me  that  the  eldest  daughter 
had  her  share,  I  should  not  wonder,  for  she 
neither  speaks  nor  acts  like  other  people;  she 
does  not  dress  according  to  her  station ;  she 
wears  neither  plumes  nor  cashmeres,  like  the 
other  fine  ladies  of  this  country  ;  she  is  almost  as 
pale  as  death.  The  two  other  young  ladies  are 
more  elegant  and  seem  gayer ;  but  the  eldest  of 
the  young  men  acts  like  a  perfect  fool.  He  talks 
to  himself  all  alone,  and  has  been  seen  making 
frightful  gestures  ;  and  charitable  as  the  marquis 
may  be,  he  has  rather  an  evil  look.  Indeed,  sir, 
you  may  believe  me  or  not  as  you  choose,  but  the 
servants  of  the  castle  are  very  glad  to  be  sent 
away  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  they  may 
pass  the  night  and  sleep  with  their  families,  for 
the  marquis  brought  no  servants  with  him  to  be 
questioned.  Those  who  are  employed  at  the 
castle  are  hired  by  the  day,  for  all  the  old  ser- 
vants were  dismissed.  So,  for  twelve  hours 
during  the  night,  no  one  can  find  out  what  hap- 
pens in  the  castle." 

"  And  why  do  they  suppose  that  anything  does 
happen  ?  Perhaps  the  Balmas  are  merely  great 
sleepers  and  dread  the  noise  of  the  office." 

"  Oh,  no  indeed,  sir !  they  do  not  sleep.  They 
go  all  over  the  castle,  up  stairs  and  down,  cross- 
ing the  old  galleries  and  staying  in  chambers 
which  have  not  been  inhabited  for  a  hundred 
years  perhaps.  They  move  the  furniture,  carry 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  talk,  cry,  sing,  laugh, 
weep,  dispute — they  even  say  that  they  fight,  for  I 
tell  you  there  are  riotous  revels  going  on  there." 

"  How  is  this  known,  when  every  one  is  sent 
off"  so  early  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  they  shut  themselves  up,  bar  every- 
thing, doors  and  shutters,  after  having  gone  the 
rounds  to  see  that  no  one  is  peeping.  The  gar- 
dener's son,  who  hid  in  a  wardrobe  out  of  curiosi- 
ty, barely  escaped  being  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  he  was  so  frightened  that  it  made  him 
ill,  for  he  pretends  to  say  that  the  young  men, 
the  young  ladies,  and  even  the  marquis  himself, 
were  dressed  like  devils,  and  it  made  his  hair 


stand  upright  to  see  them  so,  and  to  hear  them 
say  'things  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  heard 
before." 

"  Ah,  that  is  fine,  Madame  Peirecote  !  Now  I 
begin  to  be  interested.  Old  castles  where  noth- 
ing supernatural  happens  are  good  for  nothing." 

"  You  laugh,  sir ;  you  do  not  believe  me.  What 
if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  went  as  near  as  I  could 
to  listen  with  my  daughter,  and  saw  something  ?" 

"  Really  !  tell  me  about  it." 

"  Through  the  cracks  of  an  old  shutter,  which 
did  not  shut  so  closely  as  the  rest,  and  which 
opens  into  the  old  guard  room  of  the  castle,  we 
saw  lights  pass  back  and  forth  so  swiftly  that 
spirits  alone  could  carry  them  as  fast  without  ex- 
tinguishing them,  and  then  we  heard  the  sound 
of  thunder  and  wind  whistled  through  the  castle, 
although  it  was  a  beautiful,  frosty  evening,  calm 
as  to-night.  Then  we  heard  a  loud  shriek,  as  if 
some  one  was  being  murdered,  and  our  blood  ran 
cold.  It  was  only  last  week,  sir  !  We  ran  away 
as  fast  as  we  could,  for  we  believed  some  great 
crime  had  been  committed,  and  we  did  not  wish 
to  be  brought  forward  as  witnesses,  for  it  hurts 
poor  people  to  witness  against  the  rich.  We 
could  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night ;  but  in  the 
morning  every  one  was  well  at  the  castle ;  the 
young  ladies  laughed  and  sang  in  the  garden  as 
usual,  and  Monsieur  le  Marquis  went  to  mass,  for 
it  was  Sunday.  Only  the  servants  told  us  they 
had  burned  more  than  fifty  candles  in  the  night, 
and  the  supper  was  all  eaten  to  the  very  bones." 

"  So  it  seems  that  they  entertain  the  devil  right 
joyfully." 

"  Every  night  a  good  supper  of  cold  meats, 
cakes,  confectionary  and  excellent  wines  is  set  for 
them  in  the  dining  room  as  soon  as  they  have 
cleared  away  the  dinner.  No  one  knows  at 
what  hour  nor  with  what  guests  they  sup  ;  but 
they  are  not  spirits  who  live  upon  air.  In  the 
morning  the  arm  chairs  are  found  placed  in  a 
circle  round  the  fire  in  the  great  parlor,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  house  there  is  no  trace  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  night.  But  there  is  one  part  of  the 
casde  which  has  not  been  used  for  a  long  time, 
which  is  so  locked  and  bolted  that  no  one  can 
even  peep  into  it.  Besides,  they  have  very  few 
servants  for  so  great  a  house  and  so  many  people. 
They  have  received  no  visitors  yet,  except  the 
mayor  and  the  cure,  and  they  simply  saw  the 
marquis  in  his  own  room,  without  any  of  the 
children  except  his  eldest  daughter.  The  young 
ladies  have  no  lady's  maids,  and  they  seem  as  ac- 
customed as  the  gentlemen  to  wait  upon  them- 
selves. The  house  work  is  done  by  women,  who 
go  away  as  soon  as  they  have  swept  and  arranged 
everything,  and  you  know,  sir,  that  men  are  so 
stupid !     When  there  are   no  women  interested 
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ia   the   affairs  of   a  household,  nothing  can  be 
found  out." 

"  That  is  really  discouraging,  my  dear  INIadame 
Peirecote,"  said  I,  hardly  restraining  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes  !  Ah,  if  I  was  young  and  was 
not  afraid  of  catching  the  rheumatism  while  I 
watched,  I  should  soon  find  out  what  to  do.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  the  girl  who  makes  the 
beds  found  at  the  foot  of  that  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  mis-mated  slippers.  Let  them  do  their 
best  to  conceal  everything,  they  forget  sometimes  ; 
and,  sir,  guess  what  there  was  in  place  of  the 
slipper  lost  during  their  revels." 

"  What  ?  a  great  green  toad  with  eyes  of  fire, 
or  a  horse-shoe  which  burnt  the  poor  girl's 
fingers  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — a  pretty  little  white  satin  slipper, 
with  a  bow  of  pink  and  gold  ribbons  ! " 

"  The  deuce  there  was  !  that  seems  more  like 
a  revel.  The  young  ladies  must  have  been  to  a 
ball  on  a  broomstick." 

"  "With  evil  spirits  or  somewhere  ;  there  was  a 
ball  too  at  the  castle,  for  people  heard  dancing 
tunes,  and  the  floors  showed  marks  of  it;  but 
who  were  invited  ?  and  how  did  the  fine  com- 
pany leave  the  castle  ?  For  neither  visitors  nor 
carriages  had  been  seen,  and  unless  the  merry 
guests  came  down  and  went  up  the  chimney,  I  can- 
not see  for  whom  the  young  lady  should  have  put 
on  white  slippers  with  pink  and  gold  ribbons." 

I  could  have  listened  to  Madame  Peirecote  all 
night,  so  much  did  her  stories  interest  me  ;  but  I 
saw  that  the  kind  people  wanted  to  retire.  I  set 
the  example.  Volabii  showed  me  his  best  room 
and  best  bed,  and  his  wife  favored  me  with  a  thou- 
sand little  services,  and  they  would  not  leave  me 
till  I  had  assured  them  I  wanted  nothing  more. 
Volabu  asked  me  outside  my  door  at  what  time 
I  wanted  to  start  for  Brian9on.  I  begged  him  to 
be  ready  at  seven,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  at  any 
further  expense  to  him. 

I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  sleep,  for  it 
was  only  seven  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  twelve 
hours  before  me.  A  good  pine  fire  crackled  in 
the  chimney  of  my  little  room,  and  a  large  pile 
of  resinous  branches  on  one  side,  allowed  me  to 
keep  off  the  cold  breeze  which  whistled  about 
the  loosely  swung  casement.  I  took  out  my  pen- 
cils and  sketched  the  lovely  Mesdemoiselles 
Balma  in  the  costume  and  attitudes  in  which  I 
had  seen  them;  neither  did  I  forget  the  beautiful 
white  hound,  nor  the  background  of  immense 
dark  cypresses  covered  with  heaps  of  snow.  All 
this  passed  over  my  imagination  more  swiftly 
than  my  pencil  the  paper,  and  I  could  not  resist 
a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  in  read- 
ing one  of  Hoffmann's  fantastic  tales,  in  associating 
these  charming  figures,  so  pure,  so  merry,  and 
apparently  so  happy,  with  the  strange  recitals 
and  fiendish  stories  of  my  hostess.  As  in  those 
German  tales  angels  upon  the  earth  constantly 
struggle  against  the  snares  of  an  evil  spirit,  full 
of  envy,  anger  and  sorrow,  I  saw  these  sweet 
children  prosper,  unawares,  under  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  some  old  alchemist  covered  with  crime, 
who  brought  them  up  delicately,  that  he  might 
sell  their  souls  to  Satan,  to  free  his  own  from 
some  fatal  agreement.  The  little  one  was  yet 
nn.inspicion.? ;  the  other  began  to  rebel.  In  the 
midst  of  their  gayely  they  seemed  afraid  of  some 
master  whom  they  dared  not  name. 
"  Let  the  cross  thing  scold  !"  they  had  said. 


And  then  again,  when  they  spoke  of  my  cross- 
ing the  dangerous  ice,  the  oldest  had  said  : 
"  If  he  had  seen  that,  he  would  scold  us." 
Was  it  their  father  whom  they  so  dreaded, 
while  they  pretended  to  laugh  at  him  ?  Nothing 
had  proved  that  they  were  daughters  of  this  old 
marquis,  restored  by  magic,  after  having  passed 
for  dead.  AVhat  did  I  say  ?  after  having  proba- 
bly been  dead  for  fifty  years.  He  must  be  a 
vampire.  He  tormented  them  every  night,  and 
in  the  morning,  thanks  to  his  power,  they  had 
forgotten  their  tortures,  and  went  back  to  life 
again.  Alas !  it  would  not  last  much  longer, 
poor  little  dears  !  Some  morning  they  would  be 
found  strangled  in  some  fountain  near  the  old 
mansion. 

Some  realities  were  mingled  with  these  foolish 
reveries.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ribbons  had  to 
do  with  it;  but  the  pink  and  golden  bow  of  the 
little  slippers  coincided  somewhat  with  the  cherry 
ribbons  I  had  picked  up. 

"  His  bow  !  "  she  said,  "  his  sword-knot ! " 
AVho  in  the  castle  still  wore  the  costume  of  our 
ancestors,  the  sword  and  the  sword-knot?  It 
was  really  wonderful,  and  he  had  made  it  him- 
self! He  pretended  that  those  lovely  little  fairy 
hands  could  not  make  a  bow  worthy  of  him  !  So 
this  tyrant  of  youth  and  beauty  was  imperious 
and  hard  to  please !  Whether  he  was  old  or 
young,  this  man  of  the  sword,  this  knot-maker, 
was  ungallant  and  unfathei'ly.  He  must  either 
be  the  devil  or  one  of  his  foul  instruments. 

A  great  many  fantastic  ideas  came  into  my 
head,  but  I  did  not  sketch  them.  Mother  Peire- 
cote had  breathed  the  poison  of  her  curiosity  into 
my  veins.  I  thought  it  must  be  late,  I  had 
dreamed  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  My  watch 
had  stopped,  but  the  village  clock  struck  nine, 
and  I  knew  not  how  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  draw  ;  I  could  not  read, 
and  I  longed  to  go  out,  student-like,  to  seek  some 
poetical  or  ridiculous  adventure  under  the  castle 
walls. 

First,  I  wished  to  assure  myself  of  a  noiseless 
exit,  and  I  found  one  before  I  had  decided  to 
make  use  of  it.  The  window  blinds  moved 
without  creaking,  and  opened  upon  a  little  gar- 
den, fenced  only  by  a  very  low  hedge.  The 
house  was  but  one  story  high.  This  was  so  easy 
and  so  tempting  that  I  could  not  resist.  I  armed 
myself  with  a  tinder-box,  a  bundle  of  cigars,  and 
my  leaden-headed  cane.  I  hid  my  face  in  a 
large  foulard  handkerchief,  I  wrapped  my  cloak 
about  me,  and,  to  disguise  myself  farther,  I  took 
down  from  the  wall  an  old  Tyrolean  hat  belong- 
ing to  Monsieur  Volabii ;  then  I  jumped  out  of 
the  window,  pushed  back  the  blinds,  and  leaped 
the  hedTe ;  the  snow  deadened  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps.  All  were  sleeping  in  the  village;  the 
moon  shone  in  the  sky.  I  reached  the  open 
country  by  simply  going  around  the  outside  of 
the  house. 

I  reached  the  ditch,  which  I  already  knew  so 
well.  The  night  had  strengthened  the  ice.  The 
little  staircase  was  so  slipi)ery  that  I  ascended  it 
with  difficulty.  I  resolutely  entered  the  park 
and  drew  near  the  castle  like  another  Alma  viva 
prepared  for  anything.  I  touched  the  glass  doors 
of  the  first  story,  which  opened  upon  a  long  ter- 
race covered  with  vines,  dried  up  in  the  winter, 
which  seemed  at  night  like  huge  black  serpents 
climbing  the  walls  and  twining  around  the  balus- 
ters.    Without  hesitation,  I  mounted  the  stair- 


case, adorned  with  large  ten-a-cotta  vases,  which 
marked  the  broad  landing  on  both  sides.  All  the 
blinds  were  closely  shut;  I  did  not  fear  being 
seen  from  within.  I  longed  to  hear  those  strange 
noises,  those  shrieks,  those  peals  of  thunder,  and 
the  dancing  of  furniture,  with  which  the  old  lady 
had  filled  my  head. 

I  did  not  wait  long  without  discovering  that 
something  energetic  was  going  on  within  the 
house,  which  seemed  so  silent  and  deserted  from 
the  outside.  Great  strokes  of  a  hammer,  and  the 
sound  of  voices,  like  people  arguing  together  or 
ordering  as  they  worked,  struck  my  ear  confused- 
ly. All  this  was  going  on  very  near  me  prob- 
ably in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor; 
but  the  oaken  shutters  were  cushioned  with  hair 
and  covered  with  leather,  and  did  not  permit  a 
word  to  reach  me. 

The  bark  of  a  dog  warned  me  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  I  left  the  landing  and  soon  heard  the 
door  opened  which  I  had  just  left.  The  dog 
barked ;  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  for  the 
moonlight  was  too  bright  for  me  to  cross  the 
smooth  ground  which  separated  me  and  the  wall. 

"  Do  not  let  Hecate  out ! "  said  a  voice,  which 
I  instantly  recognized  to  be  that  of  my  youngest 
heroine.  "  The  moonlight  makes  her  mad,  and 
she  will  break  all  the  vases  on  the  staircase." 

"  Go  in,  Hecate  ! "  said  the  other,  whose  voice 
I  also  remembered. 

She  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  great  dog, 
who  warned  them  of  my  presence,  and  groaned 
at  not  being  understood. 

The  two  young  girls  stepped  out  upon  the 
landing.  I  hid  myself  under  the  arch  formed  by 
the  two  ascending  staircases. 

"  Don't  put  your  bare  arms  on  the  snow,  little 
one — you  will  take  cold,"  said  the  oldest.  "Why 
do  you  need  to  lean  upon  the  balustrade  ?  " 

"  I  am  tired  and  I  am  dying  with  heat." 

"  Then  you  must  come  in." 

"  No,  no  !  It  is  so  fine  to-night,  the  moon  and 
the  snow  too  !  It  will  take  them  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  arrange  the  cemetery — let  us 
breathe  the  fresh  air." 

The  word  cemetery  made  me  open  my  ears ; 
the  night  was  so  clear  that  not  one  word  escaped 
me,  and  I  was  about  solving  the  whole  mystery, 
when  some  one  within,  annoyed  by  the  barking 
of  the  dog,  opened  the  door  and  let  out  the  mis- 
erable animal,  who  bounded  towards  me  and 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  arch,  enraged  by 
my  presence,  but  kept  back  by  the  cane  with 
which  I  threatened  her. 

"  Oh,  how  provoking  they  are  to  let  out  He- 
cate ! "  said  the  young  ladies  calmly,  while  I  was 
in  such  a  forlorn  condition.  "  Here,  Hecate ! 
stop  now  !  you  always  make  a  noise  for  nothing." 

"  But  how  enraged  she  is  I  perhaps  there  is  a 
robber  about,"  said  the  little  one. 

"  Are  there  any  robbers  here  ?  "  called  out  the 
oldest  to  me,  laughing.     "  Sir  Robber,  answer." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  spy,"  suggested  the  other. 
"  Sir  Spy,  you  are  wasting  your  time  ;  you  are 
taking  cold  for  nothing.     You  will  not  see  us." 

"  At  him,  Hecate  I  bite  him  !  " 

Hecate  would  have  asked  nothing  better  if  she 
had  only  dared  it.  Noisy,  but  timid,  as  hounds 
are,  she  drew  back,  bristling  with  anger  and  fear, 
although  she  was  large  enough  to  strangle  me. 

"  Bah  !  it  is  nobody  ! "  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies;  "she  is  barking  at  the  statue  in  the 
grotto." 
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"  What  if  we  should  go  and  see  V  " 
"  Goodness,  no!  I  am  afraid." 
"  So  am  I ;  let  us  go  in." 
"  Let  us  fall  our  ho?/s." 

"  Yes,  indeed !  they  have  enougli  else  to  do, 
and  would  laugh  at  us,  as  usual." 
"  I  am  cold — let  us  go  away." 
"  I  am  afraid- — let  us  run." 
They  went  in,  calling  the  dog  after  them.  All 
was  tightly  closed,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
heard  nothing ;  but  suddenly  I  heard  the  screams 
of  a  person  who  seemed  struck  with  fear.  I 
heard  loud  talking,  but  could  neither  distinguish 
voices  nor  words.  Then  all  was  still ;  then  came 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  then  silence  reigned 
again  ;  so  I  got  out  of  patience,  for  I  was  numb 
with  cold,  and  that  wretched  dog  might  again 
betray  me  if  they  should  want  to  put  their  arms 
on  the  snow.  I  went  back  to  the  Volabus'  cot- 
tage, certain  that  they  were  not  wholly  mistaken, 
and  that  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  work 
was  going  on  at  the  castle ;  and  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  at  having  found  out  nothing  except  that 
they  were  arranging  a  cemetery/  and  laughed  at 
all  spies. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  I  was  back 
in  my  little  chamber.  I  spent  some  time  in  re- 
lighting my  fire  and  warming  myself  before  going 
to  sleep  ;  so  that  when  Volabu  came  to  wake  me 
at  dawn,  he  dared  not  do  it,  I  was  paying  so 
soundly  for  my  wakefulness  of  the  early  evenino-. 
I  rose  late.  They  had  had  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare my  breakfast,  and  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it 
for  fear  of  displeasing  the  good  man  and  Madame 
Volabu,  who  had  considerable  pretensions  to 
culinary  talent. 

At  noon,  some  business  came  to  my  host;  he 
was  ready  to  give  it  up  and  keep  his  word  with 
me ;  but,  without  boasting  of  my  adventure,  I 
had  a  _^asco"upon  my  conscience,  and  was  much 
less  eager  to  i-each  Brian9on  than  I  was  yester- 
day. So  I  begged  my  host  to  give  himself  no 
trouble,  and  I  put  ofi"  my  departure  till  the  mor- 
row, provided  that  he  would  allow  me  to  pay 
him  for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  himself  for  me. 
This  gave  rise  to  great  dispute,  so  truly  liberal 
was  he  in  his  hospitality.  He  would  have  argued 
with  me  for  a  sou  on  the  journey,  had  I  been  dis- 
posed to  bargain  with  him ;  but  at  home  he  was 
ready  to  set  fire  to  his  house  to  prove  his  good 
manners  to  me. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  P.\N0PTIC0N  ORGAN  IN  LEICESTER  SQUAEE — 
ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  ORGANS  COMPARED — RE- 
TURN VOYAGE  —  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  INDIAN 
SUMMER. 

Among  the  most  complete  and  celebrated  of 
the  modern  English  organs,  is  that  at  the  "  Royal 
Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art"  in  Leicester 
Square,  London.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.,  who  were  also  the  builders  of 
the  organs  in  York  Minster  and  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmingham.  This  instrument,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  metropolis,  consists 
of  four  manuals,  each  extending  from  CC  to  a  in 
alt,  and  a  pedal  organ  from  CCC  to/,  32  notes. 
It  contains,  also,  aU  the  modern  improvements, 
together  with  some  new  inventions  in  mechanism, 
an  improved  system  of  composition  pedals,  and  a 
pedal  for  drawing  the  stops  in  succession,  so  as  to 


form  a  gi-adual  and  complete  crescendo  without 
the  aid  of  the  swell  box.  It  comprises  60  com- 
plete registers,  among  which  are  many  of  the 
novelties  of  the  continental  organs  never  before 
introduced  in  England.  The  wind  is  supplied 
from  six  pairs  of  bellows,  at  different  pressures. 
The  swell,  choir,  and  solo  organs  are  provided 
with  duplicate  manuals,  so  that  several  performers 
may  play  at  once,  if  desired.  The  number  of 
pipes  is  4,004. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Panopticon  organ 
had  been  just  set  up  in  the  hall,  and  was  receivinnf 
its  finishing  touches  from  the  hands  of  its  builders. 
Through  the  abundant  kindness  of  Mr.  Hill,  I 
was  permitted  to  examine  its  mechanism  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  desired.  Under  his  able  guidance  I 
was  conducted  over  every  part  of  the  structure, 
and  explored  leisurely  its  interior  mysteries ; 
descending  now  deep  into  its  cavernous  recesses 
— now  threading  along  artful  and  devious  passage 
ways,  and  anon  scaling  inaccessible  heights  with 
ladders,  till  I  emerged  at  length  at  the  summit  of 
the  vast  pile,  full  fifty  feet  above  its  base.  I  had 
here  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  curious  mechanism  of  the 
pneumatic  lever — a  contrivance  of  recent  date, 
by  means  of  which  a  perfect  lightness  of  touch  is 
ensured,  and  which  should  hereafter  form  a  part 
of  every  organ  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  instrument  were  then  displayed  by  Mr. 
Best,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  London 
organists.  Its  tones  speak  forth  with  magnificent 
and  telling  efiect.  This  with  the  colossal  instru- 
ment recently  erected  by  Willis  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  in  Liverpool,  must  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modern  organ-building  in 
England. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  connection,  to 
consider  briefly  the  comparative  condition  of 
organ-building,  as  an  art,  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. My  attention  has,  not  unfrequently,  been 
directed  to  this  subject,  in  my  experiences  among 
the  famous  instruments  of  the  Old  World.  But 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  results  entirely  sat- 
isfactory and  conclusive — much  more  to  speak  de- 
finitely of  them  ;  since  of  necessity  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  must  elapse  between  the  oppor- 
tunities which  may  offer  for  the  examination  of 
the  principal  organs  in  different  countries,  and 
even  of  different  specimens  in  the  same  locality. 
In  all  that  pertains  to  the  action  of  the  organ  and 
the  mechanical  details  of  its  structure,  the  palm 
has  by  common  consent  been  yielded  to  the  En- 
glish. In  this  respect,  the  eminent  artists.  Hill, 
Willis,  and  others,  who  might  be  mentioned, 
would  certainly  seem  to  have  reached  the  acme 
of  perfection.  But  here  the  Brothers  Muller  of 
Breslau,  and  the  Messrs.  Walker  of  Ludwigsburg, 
are  but  little  if  at  all  behind.  More  of  the  grand 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument 
have  originated  in  England.  On  the  other  hand 
Germany  has  been  more  prolific  in  originating 
and  diversifying  the  striking  and  splendid  tone 
effects  embodied  in  the  complete  organ  during  its 
progress  though  a  series  of  generations  back.  The 
pneumatic  lever  and  the  perfected  bellows-action 
are  copied  by  Walkers  from  the  English  speci- 
mens. The  Messrs.  Hill,  in  the  Panopticon  in- 
strument, have  in  their  turn  taken  from  the  former 
bis  famous  crescendo  and  diminuendo  pedal,  which 
was  attached  to  the  colossal  organ  at  St.  Peters- 
burg fifteen  years  ago. 


But  in  purity  and  opulence  of  tone — in  the 
felicitous  combination  of  stops — in  beauty  of  ex- 
pression and  telling  grandeur  of  effect,  the  sur- 
passing excellence  of  the  German  instruments 
(the  best  of  them)  is  placed  in  my  mind  beyond 
a  doubt.  I  cannot  better  express  my  own  feelings 
and  views  in  this  respect,  than  by  quoting  the  lan- 
guage of  Chorley  in  his  admirable  work  on  Modern 
German  Music.  "  I  will  not  libel  any  musician," 
he  prefaces,  "  by  asking  him  if  he  be  fond  of  the 
instrument.  The  farther  removed  he  be  from 
personality  in  his  preferment  of  Art — the  more 
devotedly  addicted  to  thought,in  its  noblest,  if  not 
most  excursive  flights — the  more  exquisitely  will 
he  relish,  the  more  eagerly  will  he  return  to  those 
grave  and  sublime  pleasures — to  those  oracular 
utterances,  as  it  were,  in  which  musical  truth  and 
poetry,  of  the  highest  order,  make  themselves 
known."  Speaking  of  the  Silberman  organ  in 
the  Sophien-Kirclie,  or  Evangelical  Church  at 
Dresden,  he  says:  "  The  sound  of  the  first  hand- 
ful of  keys  put  down,  informed  me  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  something  surpassing  after  its  kind; 
never  heard  I  pipes  of  such  a  ripe  and  fascinatino- 
sweetness  of  tone,  from  the  lowest  elejjhant  pedal 
C  to  the  shjlarh  C  altissimo ; — no  hissing,  no 
wheezing,  no  lumbering,  no  growling — none  of 
that  ferocity  of  sound  which  makes  some  of  our 
famous  English  specimens  surgical  to  the  ear. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  aught  in  modern  organ- 
building,  the  Silberman  instruments  at  Dresden" 
(and  he  might  have  added  with  equal  truth  the 
splendid  structures  at  Hamburg,  at  Frankfort,  at 
Stuttgard,  and  elsewhere,  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  build)  "  are  what  the  sumptuous  ruby 
glass  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  the  ripest-red  piece 
of  new  Bohemian  manufacture.  Only  a  few 
weeks  before,  I  had  been  listening  to  our  own 
noble  organs,  at  Christ-Church  in  London,  and  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  I  was  admiring  a  magnificent  musical 
structure  in  progress  of  erection  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Denis;  so  that  I  was  not  without  some 
opportunity  of  comparison  to  warrant  me  in 
simile-making ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
as  regards  tone,  the  diiTerence  between  player  and 
player  is  little  to  be  felt  in  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ments in  question."  "  Subsequent  experience  and 
opportunities  for  comparison,"  he  adds,  "  would 
dispose  me  to  emphasize  rather  than  mitigate  the 
foregoing  panegyric."  "  If  IMusic"  he  discourses 
in  another  place,  "  had  as  many  poetical,  as  the 
art  has  practical  writers,  a  more  fascinating  subject 
would  hardly  be  found  than  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
great  Organs  of  Europe — with  their  localities, 
their  histories  and  their  associations  duly  counted. 
For  the  instrument  is  like  a  church  or  other  edifice 
— a  thing  which  becomes  of  itself  a  shrine  of 
resort  and  recollection,  gaining  thereby  an  adven- 
titious and  legendary  and  progressive  interest." 

Leaving  London  by  the  express  train  at  five 
o'clock  one  murky  evening,  I  reached  Liverpool 
at  eleven  the  same  night,  and  the  next  morning 
stepped  aboard  the  steamer  "  homeward  bound." 
What  a  blessing  if  we  could  but  sleep  away  the 
long  and  dreary  interval  between  shore  and  shore  ! 
At  least  so  it  would  prove  to  me,  who,  in  my  state 
of  bodily  discomfort  at  such  times,  can  find  nothing 
of  interest  in  the  eternal  monotony  of  the  sea. 
And  I  need  but  look  around  at  my  fellow  passen- 
gers, and  note  their  listless  inactivity,  to  convince 
me  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by  nine  tenths  of 
all  who  make  the  voyage.    What  trivial  circum- 
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stances  go  to  make  up  the  incidents  of  each  day's 
life  on  shipboard  !  What  small  accidents  become 
the  absorbing  topics  of  conversation  and  attention  ! 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who  descries  a  sail  on  the 
distant  horizon ;  or  Tvho  can  swear  that  he  saw 
but  now  a  whale's  back,  or  the  snout  of  a  porpoise 
above  the  brine.  He  is  straightway  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes — a  very  Captain  Cook  in  importance, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  idle  community 
abaft  the  smoke  pipe.  See,  upon  the  pilot  house, 
yonder,  a  fellow  idler  at  the  end  of  "  a  long 
string,"  having  at  its  other  e.xtremity  a  hook  baited 
with  a  piece  of  raw  pork.  For  four  mortal  hours 
he  has  patiently  watched,  without  winking  for  a 
bite,  though  from  what,  "  or  fish  or  fowl,"  he  is 
conscious  of  no  preconceived  idea.  And  his 
chance  of  success  is  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the 
Noddy  in  the  ancient  rhyme,  who 

"■Went  a  fishing 

For  to  catch  a  whale ; 
And  all  the  water  he  had  got 

"Was  in  his  mother's  pail." 

(I  am  aware  that  the  analogy  does  not  hold  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
operation  in  the  two  cases  employed.)  Such  in 
the  main,  were  the  stirring  incidents  of  our  voyage. 
The  arrival  at  Halifax,  and  the  couple  of  hours 
range  about  the  dismal  town  was  an  event  to  be 
chronicled  with  delight.  There  is  a  remark  attri- 
buted to  Edward  Everett,  when  he  had  seen  the 
wondei-s  of  all  lands,  that,  after  all,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  good  old  Boston  light-house  hath  not 
its  superior  in  attractions.  This,  in  my  mind,  is 
based  on  sound  philosophy.  And  it  recurred  to 
me  with  especial  force  as  we  neared  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  on  this  mellow  October  even- 
ing. The  sound  of  the  sea,  at  length,  had  ceased. 
Its  surface  was  now  like  a  mirror.  The  sun  had 
sunk  low  into  the  hazy  atmosphere.  A  few  golden 
clouds  lay  in  parallels  along  the  western  horizon, 
and  a  light  breeze  came  to  us  from  the  land  with 
a  musical  cadence,  laden  with  the  breath  of  forests. 

It  was  the  greeting  of  the  Indian  summer 

**That  beautiful  season 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  summer  of 

All-Saints ! 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light ; 

and  the  landscape 
Lay  as  if  new  created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood ; 
Peace  seemed  to  reign,  upon  the  earth,  and  the  rest- 
less heart  of  the  ocean 
"Was  consoled." 


ScElBE. — M.  Scribe  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  with  a  pittance  of  S400  a  year ;  his 
guardian  desired  him  to  study  for  the  bar,  but  the 
footlights  fascinated  him,  and  he  has  been  faithful 
to  them  above  thirty  years.  He  works — and  has 
■worked — every  day  of  his  life,  from  five  o'clock 
in  summer,  and  six  o'clock  in  winter,  until  ten 
o'clock  of  the  morning,  when,  as  he  says,  his  day's 
labors  are  over,  but  the  whole  of  his  life  is  taken 
up  by  the  stage ;  for  his  social  commerce,  the  long 
hours  of  rehearsals,  his  business  relations,  are  all 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  theatre ;  he  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  characters  and  situations, 
suited  for  comedy  or  drama ;  he  takes  notes  of 
good  sayings  and  subjects  of  pieces,  wherever  he 
finds  them.  He  observes  and  listens  more  than 
he  speaks. 

He  has  written  400  vaudevilles,  operas  comi- 
quea,  comedies,  dramas  and  ballets,  and  has  earned 
a  fortune  of  SCOO,000  by  his  pen,  a  fortune  which 
is  so  rapidly  increasing,  he  will  probably  leave  an 
estate  at  his  death  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
W.  Poirson,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre, 
early  divined  his  talent,  and  monopolized  it  by  a 
curious  contract.     By  it  IL  Scribe  engaged  to 


write  for  twelve  years  for  that  theatre  exclusively, 
twelve  new  pieces  a  year,  and  he  not  only  fulfilled 
his  contract,  but  several  times  presented  eighteen 
new  pieces  in  a  twelve-month. 

At  the  expiration  of  these  twelve  years,  M. 
Scribe  was  at  liberty  to  cease  writing  for  the  Gym- 
nase, but  he  was  under  an  engagement  that  he 
would  not  during  his  life  write  any  pieces  for  the 
secondary  theatres.  He  still  receives,  and  has  re- 
ceived, for  a  great  many  years,  his  annual  pension 
of  GjOOOf  from  the  Gymnase  theatre,  exclusive  of 
his  percentage  on  his  pieces  played  there,  and  of 
the  premium  he  receives  for  a  new  piece.  It 
was,  as  M.  Scribe  often  confesses,  this  contract, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  for  the 
secondary  theatres,  that  engaged  him  to  write  for 
the  grand  opera  and  French  comedy. 

M.  Scribe  spends  the  winter  in  Paris;  during 
the  summer  he  travels  three  or  four  months  for 
the  triple  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health,  afford- 
ing him  pleasure,  and  enlarging  his  sphere  of  ob- 
servation— with  profit  to  his  dramatic  labors.  For 
many  years  he  passed  away  the  spring  and  autumn 
at  a  villa  near  Meudon,  but  of  late  years,  these 
periods  of  the  year  are  spent  in  a  fine  chateau  in 
Brie,  which  for  the  last  eighteen  years  he  has 
been  building,  rebuilding  and  embellishing,  as  the 
retreat  where  the  last  years  of  his  busy  life  shall 
flow  away,  tranquil  and  happy,  among  his  books, 
his  family  and  friends. 

M.  Scribe  determined  to  exhaust  sev.eral  times 
all  the  letter's  of  the  alphabet  as  the  initial  letters 
of  his  plays:  hence  the  strange  titles — Xacarilla, 
Yelva,  Zee,  etc.  He  dehghts  in  theatrical  per- 
formances ;  where  he  amuses  himself  by  re-casting 
in  his  mind  the  pieces  he  sees  played ;  and  when 
he  witnesses  the  performance  of  some  of  his  old 
pieces,  whose  plot  has  escaped  his  memory,  he 
criticizes  himself,  follows  with  curiosity  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  plot,  and  as  a  catastrophe  approaches, 
he  tries  to  think  how  he  will  extricate  himself 
from  it. — Paris  Con:  of  the  Atlas. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE     LIONS     RIDE. 

PROM  THE    GERMAN  OF  FEEILIBRATH. 

Desert  monarch  is  the  lion !   "Would  he  through  his 

realms  go  riding, 
Down  to  the  lagune  he  wanders,  in  the  lofty  sedges 

hiding, 
"Where   gazelles  and  cameleopards  drink,  his  reedy 

ambush  making, 
"While  above  the  lofty  beast  the  shadowy  sycamores 

are  shaking. 

"When  among  the  Hottentots'  low  kraals  the  evening 

fires  are  glowing, 
"When  the  Table  Mountains'  colored  fluttering  flags 

no  more  are  blowing, 
"When    the    solitary    Kaffer   hurries    o'er    the    wide 

Karroo, 
"When  the  antelope  in  thicket   sleeps,    and  by    the 

stream  the  gnu  ; — 

See!   along  the  moonlit   desert   comes  majestically 

marching 
The  giraffe,  within  the  dark  and  sad  lagune  his  heated, 

parching 
Tongue  to  cool,  and  panting  o'er  the  desert's  naked 

stretches  hasten. 
There  with  out-thrust  neck  to  kneel  and  suck  from 

out  the  slimy  basin. 

Suddenly  the  rushes  rustle — on  his  back,  with  roar 

arousing, 
Leaps  the   lion.    "What  a  rider !    "Was    there   ever 

richer  housing 
In  the  imperial  harness  chambers,  mid  the  choicest 

trapping  counted, 
Than  the  spotted  runner's  hide  is,  where  the_king  of 

beasts  is  mounted  ? 

In  the  muscles  of  his  shoulders  greedily  his  teeth  arc 

planted  ; 
On  the  giant  courser's  neck  the  rider's  tawny  mane  is 

flaunted ; 
"With  a  hollow  shriek  of  pain  he  wildly  starts  and  flees 

affrighted. 


See !  the  swiftness  of  the  camel  with  the  leopard  skin 
united  ! 

Down  the  moon-illumined  level  how  his  light,  swift 

feet  are  rushing ! 
From  their  sockets  start  his  eyeballs,  wildly  strained, 

and,  trickling,  gushing 
O'er  his  brown-bespotted  shoulders,  great  black  drops 

of  blood  are  sweating. 
And  the  vast  and  silent  desert  listens  to  his  quick 

heart-beating. 

Like  the  cloud  that  Israel's  children  to  the  promised 

land  went  guiding. 
Like  a  spirit  of  the  desert  in  an  airy  vortex  striding. 
Like  a  wind-spout  sweeping  onward  o'er  the  desert's 

stiffened  sea, 
Whirls   a  yellow,   sandy  column,   following    swiftly 

where  they  flee. 

In  their  wake  the  vulture  follows,  croaking  on,  with 

whirring  pinions  ; 
On  their  track  the  hysena  follows,  plunderer  of  the 

dead's  dominions. 
And  the  panther,  who  amid  the  herds  of  Capeland 

brings  disaster ; 
Blood  and  sweat  attest  the  fearful  progress  of  their 

savage  master. 

They  behold  their  monarch   swaying   on   his  living 

throne,  and  rending 
"With  his  sharp,  fierce  claws  the  checkered  cushion 

over  which  he's  bending ; 
And  the   doomed  giraife    must    bear    him,   till    his 

strength  exhausted  fail  him  ; 
"With  a  rider  like  the  lion,  what  will  plunge  or  rear 

avail  him  ? 

Staggering  on  the  desert's  edge,  he  with  a  gurgle 
falls,  and  dank,  wet. 

Smeared  with  sweat  and  gore,  at  last  the  steed  be- 
comes the  rider's  banquet. 

Eastward  far  o'er  Madagascar  morning  twilight  glim- 
mers brightly. 

Thus  unto  his  empire's  limits  rides  the  desert  mon- 
arch nightly. 


Goethe  on  Dilettantism, 

OR  PRACTICAL  AMATEURSHIP   IN   THE  ARTS. 

(From  "  Essays  on  Art,"  by  Goethe,  translated  by  Samuel 
Gray  "Wabd.j 

\^Translator''s  Introditctory  Note. — In  giving  a  trans- 
lation of  this  singular  work,  it  seems  desirable  to  say 
a  few  words  by  way  of  presenting  it  to  the  reader  in 
the  right  point  of  view.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  this 
country  we  have  nothing  of  that  wide-spread  Dilet- 
tantism, that  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  European 
civilization,  and  that,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  we 
are  too  busy  a  people  to  anticipate  its  having  any  deep 
hold  among  us.  But  whoever  reads  with  attention 
this  masterly  short-hand  analysis  of  the  clear-sighted 
German,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  subject  has 
the  strongest  possible  bearing  on  our  present  condition, 
and  that  in  fact,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  our  art,  all 
our  literature,  falls  inevitably  within  his  definition  of 
Dilettantism. 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  author,  and,  though  opposed 
to  the  common  belief,  it  is  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, that,  what  we  call  genius,  may  and  does  appear 
in  any  age,  but  that  the  most  fortunate  conjunction 
of  circumstances,  conducive  to  the  development  of 
such  genius,  is  required  to  educate  the  great  artist, 
the  great  poet.  From  his  belief  naturally  follows,  in 
the  second  place,  that  it  is  of  immense  importance  that 
the  artist  should  take  hold  of  art  by  the  right  side. 
This  true  side  is  distinguished  as  Art,  in  opposition  to 
the  false  side,  which  is  Dilettantism.  Now,  in  our 
country,  every  tendency  is  opposed  to  a  true  artistic 
culture,  yet  there  is  an  intense  thirst  for  the  gratifica- 
tion that  all  men  derive  from  works  of  art ;  and  this 
demand  our  so-called  artists  and  poets  supply,  after 
their  fashion.  But  true  art  springs  not  from  an  out- 
ward demand  of  the  public,  but  from  an  inward  demand 
in  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

This  Essay  may  be  defined  as  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  true  and  false  point  of  art ;  and  with  a  degree  of 
fulness  of  knowledge,  of  sharpness  and  refinement  of 
view,  that  j^erhaps  no  one  but  Goethe  ever  combined, 
it  is  carried  into  every  art.  Even  gardening  and 
dancing,  which,  as  fine  arts,  we  arc  so  little  acquainted 
with,  are  not  omitted.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  an  almost  algebraic  brevity  of  statement 
prevails,  and  that  it  is  a  work  to  be  studied  rather 
than  read.  If  the  reader  do  not  at  first  discover  its 
drift,  we  would  only  suggest,  that  whatever  other 
({uestion  is  made  concerning  Goethe,  310  one  doubts 
his  infinite  critical  acumen ;  that,  in  his  circumstances, 
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there  was  a  remarkable  analogy  vnt\\  that  of  every  ar- 
tist or  literary  man,  who  is  born  in  a  period  of  false 
direction  in  art,  and  that,  therefore,  if  there  be  an 
appearance  of  obscurity,  there  is  always  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  a  more  careful  study  will  elicit  a  meaning 
that  will  repay  the  effort.] 

INTRODUCTORY   AND    GENERAL. 

The  Italians  call  every  artist  Maestro. 
When  they  see  one  who  practises  an  ai't  with- 
out making  a  profession  of  it,  they  say, — Si  diletla. 
Their  expression  of  polite  amusement  and  wonder, 
shows  their  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

The  word  dileltant  is  not  found  in  old  Italian. 
It  is  found  in  no  dictionary,  not  even  the  Cruscan. 
It  is  found  only  in  Jagemann.  According  to 
him,  it  means  a  Lover  of  Art,  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  viewing  and  enjoying,  but  would  also  prac- 
tise it. 

Traces  in  ancient  times. 
Traces  after  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
Widely  extended  in  late  times. 
Cause  thereof. 

The  practise  of  art  made  a  requisite  in  educa- 
tion. 

In  speaking  of  Dilettants,  we  except  the  case 
of  one  born  with  a  real  talent  for  art,  but  preven- 
ted by  circumstances  from  receiving  an  artistic 
cultivation. 

We  speak  only  of  those  who,  without  any  par- 
ticular talent  for  this  or  that  art,  only  give  way  to 
the  natural  imitative  tendency  in  them. 

Upon  the  German  vi ovd  pfuscJien  (to  botch). 
Its  derivation. 
Refers  to  handicraft. 

Handicraft  expresses,  that  a  certain  dexterity 
has  been  acquired  according  to  rule,  and  is  prac- 
tised in  the  exactest  fashion,  after  the  prescription 
and  under  the  protection  of  law. 

Institution  of  Guilds  {Innuncjen),  especially  in 
Germany. 

The  various  nations  have  no  proper  word 
therefor. 

Idea  expressed  by  the  term. 
The  Dilettant  holds  the  same  relation   to  the 
Artist,  that  the  botcher  does  to  the  craftsman. 

It  may  be  maintained  of  Art,  that  it  is  in  like 
manner,  learned  according  to  rules,  and  practised 
according  to  law ;  only  that  its  rules  are  not,  like 
those  of  a  handicraft,  everywhere  recognized,  and 
the  laws  of  ^the  so-called  free  arts  are  spiritual  and 
not  civil. 

Derivation  of  botch-work  (pfitscherei). 
Advantage. 

Genealogy  of  Dilettantism. 
Dilettant  honored. 
Artist  neglected. 
Cause. 

Certainty  of  a  widely  extended  enjoyment  of 
life,  is  commonly  the  basis  of  all  empirical  estima- 
tion. 

AVe  have  taken  such  certainty-maxims  into  our 
morale,  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Birth,  valor,  riches. 

One  sort  of  possession,  ensures  outward  enjoy- 
ment. 

Genius  and  Talent  have  an  inward  certainty, 
but  in  their  outward  relation  are  peculiarly  un- 
certain. 

They  are  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
ditions and  wants  of  the  time. 

In  barbarous  times  they  were  prized  as  some- 
thing wonderful. 

They  are  not  certain  of  applause. 
AVhich  must  be  secured  by  begging  or  flattering. 
On  which  account  those  artists  are  worst  off, 
who  must  in  person  court  the  applause  of  the 
moment. 

Rhapsodists,  players,  musicians. 
With  rare  exceptions,  artists  live  in  a  sort  of 
voluntary  poverty. 

It  was  obvious  in  all  times,  that  the  condition  of 
the  artist  had  in  it  something  desirable  and  envia- 
able. 

Origin  of  Dilettantism. 

General  prevalence,  I  will  not  say  of  a  high 
regard  for  the  arts,  but  of  its  mixture  with  civil 
existence,  and  a  sort  of  legitimation  of  the  same. 

The  Artist  is  born  so. 

He  19^  by  nature  a  privileged  person. 


He  is  obliged  to  practise  something,  that  every 
one  cannot  do  like  him. 

And  yet  he  cannot  be  thought  of  as  alone. 

Neither  would  be  alone. 

The  work  of  art  calls  for  men  to  enjoy  it. 

And  for  wider  participation  in  it. 

All  men  have  an  inexpressible  inclination  for 
the  enjoyment  of  works  of  art. 

The  nearest  participator  would  be  the  true 
connoisseur,  would  have  a  lively  and  full  enjoy- 
ment. 

As  great  as  any,  nay,  greater. 

Because  he  sees  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and 
effect. 

Transition  to  practical  Dilettantism. 

Man  experiences  and  enjoys  nothing  without 
fortwith  becoming  productive. 

This  is  the  most  central  property  of  human 
nature ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  it  is  human  nature 
itself. 

Unconquoring  impulse  to  the  same. 

The  passion  for  imitation  has  no  connection 
with  inborn  genius  for  these  things. 

Example  of  children. 

They  are  allured  by  every  species  of  activity 
that  comes  before  their  eyes. 

Soldiers,  players,  rope-dancers. 

They  take  an  object  impossible  for  them  to 
attain,  such  as  they  see  attained  only  by  the  prac- 
tice and  capacity  of  riper  years. 

Their  means  become  their  aims. 

Aim  of  children. 

Mere  sport. 

Opportunity  to  exercise  the  passions. 

How  near  the  the  resemblance  between  them 
and  Dilettants. 

Dilettantism  of  women. 

Dilettantism  of  rich  people. 

Dilettantism  of  people  of  quahty. 

Is  a  sign  of  a  certain  degree  of  progress. 

All  Dilettants  take  hold  of  art  on  the  weak  side 
(by  the  weak  end). 

Immediate  wish  to  exhibit  fancy  pictures. 

Passion  instead  of  earnestness. 

Relation  of  Dilettantism  to  Pedantry,  handicraft. 

Dilettantic  state  of  the  Artist. 

AVhere  lies  the  distinction. 

A  higher  or  lower  degree  of  empiricism. 

False  praise  of  Dilettantism. 

Unjust  blame. 

Means  by  which  the  Dilettant  can  find  his 
proper  place. 

Born  artists,  prevented  by  circumstance  from 
cultivating  themselves,  we  have  already  excepted. 

A  rare  case. 

Many  Dilettants  flatter  themselves  they  are  of 
this  class. 

But  with  them  there  is  always  a  false  direction, 
which  comes  to  nothing. 

They  do  little  good  to  themselves,  to  artists,  or 
to  art. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm. 

Yet  neither  man,  the  artist,  nor  art  can  forego 
an  enjoying,  understanding,  and  in  some  measure 
practical  participation. 

Object  of  the  present  writing. 

Difficulty  of  execution. 

Brief  description  of  an  embodied  dilettantism. 

The  philosophers  needed. 

The  schoolmasters. 

Benefit  for  the  next  generation. 

Dilettantism  presupposes  Art,  as  botch-work 
does  handicraft. 

Idea  of  Artist,  in  opposition  to  Dilettant. 

Practice  of  Art  scientifically. 

Adoption  of  an  objective  Art. 

Legitimate  progress  and  advancement. 

Calling  and  profession. 

Connexion  with  a  world  of  Art  and  Artists. 

Schools. 

The  Dilettant  does  not  hold  the  same  relation 
to  all  the  arts. 

All  the  arts  have  an  objective  and  subjective 
side,  and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  is 
predominant,  the  Dilettant  has  value  or  not. 

Where  the  subjective  of  itself  is  of  great  im- 
portance, the  Dilettant  must  and  can  approximate 
to  the  artist.  For  instance,  oratory,  lyrical  poetry, 
music,  dance. 


Where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  there  is  a  more 
marked  distinction  between  Artist  and  Dilettant, 
as  in  architecture,  the  arts  of  design,  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry. 

Art  itself  gives  laws,  and  commands  the  time. 
Dilettantism  follows  the  lead  of  the  time. 
AVhen  masters  in  art  follow  a  false  taste,  the 
Dilettant  expects  so  much  the  sooner  to  reach  the 
level  of  art. 

The  Dilettant,  receiving  his  first  impulse  to 
self-production  from  the  eii'ect  of  works  of  art  on 
him,  confounds  these  effects  with  the  objective 
causes,  and  motives,  and  would  now  make  the 
state  of  feeling  he  has  been  but  into,  productive 
and  practical ;  as  if  out  of  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers one  should  try  to  reproduce  flowers  themselves. 
The  speakinrj  to  the  feelings,  the  last  effect  of 
all  poetical  organization,  but  which  presupposes 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  of  art,  seems  to  the 
Dilettant  to  be  the  thing  itself,  and  out  of  it  he 
endeavors  to  produce. 

In  general,  the  Dilettant,  in  his  ignorance  of 
himselfi  puts  the  passive  in  the  place  of  the  active, 
and  because  he  receives  a  lively  impression  from 
effects,  thinks  from  these  impressed  effects  to  pro- 
duce other  effects. 

The  peculiar  want  of  the  Dilettant,  is  the 
Architectonic,  in  the  highest  sense, — that  practical 
power  which  creates,  forms,  constitutes.  Of  this 
he  has  only  a  sort  of  misgiving,  and  submits  him- 
self to  his  material,  instead  of  commanding  it. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Dilettant  runs  particu- 
larly to  neatness,  which  is  the  completion  of  the 
thing  in  hand,  wherefrom  a  sort  of  illusion  arises, 
as  if  the  thing  itself  were  worthy  of  existing. 
The  same  holds  of  accuracy  (accuratesse),  and 
all  the  last  conditions  of  Form,  which  can  just  as 
well  accompany  the  formless. 

General  ground,  upon  which  Dilettantism  is 
allowable. 

AVhen  the  Dilettant  subjects  himself  to  the 
severest  rules  in  the  outset,  and  undertakes  to 
complete  all  the  successive  steps,  with  the  greatest 
strictness ;  which  he  can  the  better  afford  to  do, 
inasmuch  as,  1.  He  will  not  be  hankering  after 
the  end  ;  and,  2d.  if  he  would  retreat,  he  has  pre- 
pared the  surest  path  to  connoisseurship. 

In  opposition  to  the  general  maxim,  the  Dilet- 
tant will  also  be  exposed  to  more  severe  criticism 
than  the  Artist,  who,  resting  upon  a  secure  basis 
of  art,  incurs  less  danger  in  departing  from  rules, 
and  may  even  by  that  means  enlarge  the  province 
of  art  itself.  The  true  artist  rests  firmly  and 
securely  upon  himself.  His  endeavor,  his  mark, 
is  the  highest  aim  of  art.  In  his  own  estimation 
he  will  always  be  far  from  that  aim,  and  necessarily, 
therefore,  will  be  always  modest  in  regard  to  art, 
or  the  idea  of  art,  and  will  maintain  that  he  has 
as  yet  accomplished  little,  no  matter  how  excellent 
his  work  may  be,  or  how  high  his  consciousness  of 
superiority,  in  reference  to  the  world,  may  reach. 
Dilettants,  or  rather  botchers,  seem,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  strive  towards  an  aim,  not  to  see  what 
is  beyond,  but  only  what  is  beside  them.  On  this 
account  they  are  always  comparing,  are  for  the 
most  part  extravagant  in  their  praise,  unskilful 
where  they  blame,  have  an  infinite  deference  for 
their  like,  thus  giving  themselves  an  air  of  friend- 
liness and  fairness,  which  is  in  fact  only  to  exalt 
themselves. 

[To  be  contimjed.] 
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CONCERTS. 

Aeterxoon  Concerts. — The  second  of  the 
new  series,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  drew  a  large, 
but  by  no  means  crowded  audience.  Haydn's 
Ninth  Symphony,  in  B  flat,  the  slow  movement 
of  which  was  played  with  so  much  acceptance  a 
few  weeks  ago,  was  this  time  presented  entire. 
AVe  believe  it  was  quite  new  to  Boston  audiences 
— at  least  of  this  generation — and  we  must  con- 
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fess  to  having  been  more  deeply  interested  by  it 
than  by  either  of  the  symphonies  by  which  it  has 
been  customary  here  of  late  to  represent  the 
name  of  Haydn.  To  most  music-lovers  viho 
had  grown  familiar  with  the  richer  inspirations 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schubert,  Haydn  had  seemed  almost  too  child- 
like ;  there  was  the  charm  of  style,  of  uniform 
fluency,  elegance  and  clearness,  with  the  further 
recommendation  of  a  wholesome,  cheerful  spirit, 
but  no  great  wealth  of  thought  or  imagination, 
no  great  depth  of  inspiration,  nothing  to  commu- 
nicate the  thrill  of  any  new,  significant  experi- 
ence. In  the  ninth  sj^mphony,  however,  there  is 
more  meat,  more  musical  substance  to  digest. 
The  first  and  the  last  movements,  full  as  they  are 
of  the  usual  gayety  of  child-like  "  Father  Haydn," 
and  with  motives  which  at  first  seem  ordinary, 
yet  develop  with  a  richness  and  variety  of  eifect 
which  does  not  let  you  drop  them  listlessly.  In 
the  finale  indeed  one  is  even  reminded  of  Beet- 
hoven (say  the  fourth  symphon}-)  by  the  ner- 
vously persistent  reiteration  of  certain  pregnant 
phrases.  The  Andante  is  a  deeply  sad  and  pen- 
sive meditation,  large  and  full  of  dignity.  It  is 
one  of  those  inspirations  in  which  Haydn  some- 
times goes  beyond  himself,  as  in  certain  passages 
in  his  Masses,  and  seems  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
glories  that  were  to  succeed  him.  It  was  played 
with  much  expression,  especially  those  large  and 
andl  generous  violin  passages  in  the  Andante, 
which  are  so  violin- like. 

The  overture  to  "  Jessonda,"  by  Spohk,  had 
not  been  heard  here  since  the  earlier  days  of  the 
"  Germania."  With  all  the  peculiarities  of  Spohr, 
his  characteristic,  long-drawn,  sweetish  vein  of 
melody,  his  fondness  for  wild,  chromatic  harmony 
and  continual  modulation,  and  his  contrast  of 
brilliant  Frenchy  efiects  with  his  own  sombre 
monotony,  it  is  one  of  his  most  interesting  works, 
romantic,  and  in  one  part  highly  impassioned. 
Some  of  the  wind  instrument  passages  were 
lather  roughly  played,  and  especially  the  octave 
flute  splashed  its  bright,  saucy  yellow  over  the 
rest  of  the  picture  with  too  little  stint.  The  duet 
from  Norma  recjuires  a  very  long  musical  drought 
to  maie  itself  refreshing  to  us  even  with  the  two 
best  of  voices ;  but  as  sung  by  two  cornets — no 
doubt  finely  played — it  ofiered  less  attraction 
than  the  sunshine  and  the  budding  green  out 
doors.  So  that  we  not  unwillingly  lost,  with  the 
"  Champagne  Gallop  "  and  the  "  Syren  "  overture 
by  Auber. 

Only  one  more  Wednesday  afternoon  concert 
remains,  and  then  we  suppose  the  orchestra  will 
hang  up  their  fiddles  till  another  winter. 

A  Musical  Service,  by  the  Choir  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  P. 
TccKERMAN,  took  place  at  the  church  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Something  curious  and  instruc- 
tive wa3  expected,  judging  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  pews  and  aisles  were  crammed  with  listeners, 
among  the  most  eagerly  attentive  of  whom  we 
noticed  not  a  few  amateurs,  Jeaders  of  choirs, 
&c.,  from  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  The 
object  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  was  to  show  forth  the 
excellence  of  that  old  English  school  of  church 
music,  in  which  he  is  a  warm  disciple,  and  in 
which  he  received  his  musical  doctorate  at  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Or  rather,  in  the  words  of  the 
explanatorj-  note  upon  the  back  of  (he  programme, 
"  to  compare  the  old  and  ecclesiastical  school  of 


Church  harmony  with  that  of  more  modern  times, 
and  to  show  that  Church  Music  has  fallen  from 
its  original  purity,  simplicity  and  grandeur,  and 
for  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  secular  school."  With  this  view 
the  following  programme  was  presented : 

paut  I. 

1.  Organ  Voluntary. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  Choral  Service,  as  performed  in 

the  English  Cathedrals.  Music  by  Thomas  Tal- 
lis,  A.  D.,  1.556. 

Introductory  Sentence — Intoned. 

"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  ;  but  if  we  confess 
our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  own 
sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." — 1 
Jo/in,  1,  8,  9. 

The  Confession. — The  Lord's  Prayer. — Versicle  :  O 
Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips. — Response :  And  our  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise. — Gloria  Patri. —  Versicle  : 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. — Response :  The  Lord's  name  be 
praised. — Venite  Exultemus  Domino,  sung  to  the  8th 
Gregorian  Tone,  composed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  A. 
D.,  580. 

3.  Full  Anthem, Farrant,  1564. 

'*  Hide  not  thou  thy  face  from  us,  0  Lord,  and  cast 

not  off  thy  servants  in  thy  displeasure,  for  we  confess 
our  sins  unto  thee,  and  hide  not  our  unrighteousness. 
For  thy  mercy's  sake  deliver  us  from  all  our  sins." 

4.  Lamentatio  Jeremiic  Prophetcc,  4  voices. 

"  Sanctus,"  Chorus, Palestrina,  1571. 

5.  Full  Anthem Creyghton ,  1674. 

"  I  will  arise   and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say. 

Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

(This  Anthem  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  pure  church  music,  learned  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  highly  devotional  in  its  character.) 

6.  Verse  Anthem, Weldon,  1708. 

Chorus. — "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust ; 

let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion ;  deliver  me  in  thy 
righteousness." 

Duet,  Bass  and  Tenor. — "Eowdown  thine  ear  to 
me,  make  haste  to  deliver  me,  and  be  thon  my  strong 
rock  and  house  of  my  defence,  that  Thou  may'st  save 
nre.  Be  Thou  also  my  guide,  and  lead  me  for  thy 
name's  sake." 

Chorus. — "  Draw  me  out  of  the  net  that  they  have 
laid  privily  for  me,  for  thou  art  my  God.  Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  0  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth." 

PART   II. 

1.  Organ  Performance,    a.  Chorale  from  the  )    -■,     , 

Fifth  Motet,     ]    E''* 

b.  Dead  March  in  Saul,  Handel 

c.  Fugue  in  E, Bach 

2.  Full  Anthem,  (^■ithout  accompaniment,).  .Farrant 
"  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercy's   sake,  lay  not  our 

sins  to  our  charge,  but  forgive  that  which  is  past,  and 
give  us  grace  to  amend  our  sinful  lives,  to  decline 
from  sin,  and  incline  to  virtue,  that  we  may  walk  with 
a  perfect  heart  before  thee,  now  and  evermore." 

3.  Tenor  Solo  and  Quartet,  from  the  Verse  An- 

them  S.  P.  Tuckerman 

"  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  door  was  opened  in 
heaven." 

Solo. — "Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple." 

Quartet.  —  "Their  sun  shall  no  more  go  down. 
The  Lord  shall  be  their  everlasting  light,  and  the  days 
of  their  mourning  are  ended.  For  the  Lamb  shall 
feed  them,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes." 

4.  Verse  Anthem, S.  S.  "Wesley 

Recitative. — "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 

shall  be  glad  for  them;  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

Chorus. — "  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break 
out,  and  streams  in  the  desert." 

Recitative. — "And  a  highway  shall  be  there;  it 
shall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness.  The  unclean 
shall  not  pass  over  it.  But  the  redeemed  shall  walk 
there." 

C/iorvs. — "  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads." 

Quartet. — "And  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away." 

5.  Quartet, Dr.  Crotch 

"  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for  unto  thee, 

0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  sonl." 

6.  Verse  Anthem, S.  P.  Tuckerman 

Orr/an  Jnirodiwtion. — Recitative. — "  I  was  glad  when 

they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord;  our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jeru- 
salem." 

Qttartet. — "  For  thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord,  to  testify  unto  Israel,  and  to  give 
tlianks  unto  the  nameof  the  Lord." 

Choru-i. — "And  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

Treble  Solo. — "0,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee !  " 


Qiiartet. — "Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city,  that  is  at 
unity  with  itself.     Peace  be  within  thy  walls." 

Chorus. — "And  plenteousness  witliin  thy  palaces. 
Amen." 

In  a  general  comparison  of  the  music  in  Part 
I.  and  in  Part  H.,  the  case  of  Dr.  Tuckerman 
was  certainly  made  out.  AVe  think  there  could 
have  been  but  one  opinion  in  the  audience,  that 
the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  those  older  pieces, 
as  being  more  impressive  by  their  very  simplicity, 
more  edifying  and  sublime.  There  was  the  look 
of  deeper  satisfaction  and  preoccupation  over  the 
whole  crowd  during  the  first  part.  Particularly 
grand,  and  beautiful  at  the  same  time,  was  the 
"  Lamentation,"  and  still  more  the  Sanctiis,  by 
Palestrina.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  arrive  too 
late  for  the  oldest  specimen ;  we  only  caught  the 
closing  strains  of  the  old  Gregorian  Venite,  which 
we  regretted  most  of  all  to  lose.  The  pieces  by 
Farrant,  Creyghton  and  Weldon,  too,  were 
good  illustrations  of  what  Dr.  Crotch  calls  the 
"  sublime,"  which  he  says  characterizes  these  old 
church  compositions,  while  the  more  modern 
music  (since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) has  declined,  through  the  "  beautiful,"  to 
the  "  ornamental."  This  sublimity  the  learned 
doctor  derives,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  very 
opposite  sources  ;  one  being  negative,  mere  sim- 
plicity, "  a  few  simple  notes  in  unison  or  octaves, 
by  a  variety  of  instruments  or  voices;"  another 
lying  at  the  opposite  pole  of  this  mere  music  of 
nature,  and  being  artificial,  scientific,  "  where  the 
harmony  and  modulation  are  learned  and  myste- 
rious," and  "  the  ear  unable  to  anticipate  the 
transition  from  chord  to  chord,"  &c.  The  "  beau- 
tiful" he  defines  as  "  soft,  smooth  and  flowing." 
The  "  ornamental  "  explains  itself.  This  classifi- 
cation is  hardly  satisfactory.  If  those  older 
pieces  were  sublime,  we  also  found  it  quite  as 
natural  to  call  them,  some  of  them  at  least,  beau- 
tiful. And  we  can  see  no  reason  why  all  three 
kinds  may  not  co-exist,  in  various  proportions,  in 
any  age  which  has  sufficient  artistic  maslei-y  of 
materials,  and  in  any  music  the  effect  whereof 
should  be  religious  and  inspiring.  The  simplest, 
gravest  strains  require  a  certain  inspiration  of 
sentiment,  they  must  have  come  out  of  the  heart, 
and  out  of  real  spiritual  experience,  to  make 
them  sublime  with  any  other  than  the  mere  phys- 
ical sublimity  of  great  masses.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  more  complex,  ornate  compositions 
are  not  always  elevating  and  inspiring,  if  they  are 
secular  in  the  sense  of  merely  voluptuous  and 
sensual,  it  is  not  always  because  they  are  com- 
plex and  ornate,  but  because  the  deeper  inspi- 
ration dwelt  not  in  the  authors ;  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  structure,  but  more  in  the  source,  in  the 
pervading  tone.  A  Handel  Oratorio,  '  a  Bach 
fugue  or  motet,  or,  to  take  an  example  wholly 
outside  of  church  mttsic,  a  Beethoven  symphony, 
gives  you  at  once  the  ornate,  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  and,  when  appreciated,  may  affect 
the  soul  quite  as  profoundly  and  religiously  as 
that  which  strictly  forms  part  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice. 

Whether  the  selections  of  Part  II.  proved  as 

much  as  those  in  the  first  admits  of  doubt.  For 
in  the  first  place  they  did  not  exhibit  anything 
like  gradation  in  decline  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
would  it  not  be  easy  to  find  modern  music,  if  not 
in  the  English  school,  yet  outside  of  it,  which, 
while  it  is  equally  "ornamental,"  &c., shall  yet  be 
found  impressive,  the  utterance  of  profound  fcol- 
in"  and  experience?     Of  the  pieces  given  we 
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liked  best  the  anthem  by  Farrant,  and  tbe  Tenor 
Solo  and  Quartet  (for  soprani)  by  Dr.  Tucker- 
man.  The  other  pieces  seemed  to  us  too  elabo- 
rate for  the  amount  of  musical  ideas  or  inspira- 
tion of  any  kind  contained  in  them  ;  although 
there  were  some  striking  eil'ects  in  the  Anthem 
by  Wesley. 

The  organ  performances  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  on 
the  rich  and  powerful  instrument  of  the  Messrs. 
Hook,  were  impressive,  especially  that  Chorale  by 
Bach.  But,  whatever  traditional  ground  there 
may  be  for  it,  we  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of 
introducing  that  hoarse,  terrific  Trumpet  sub- 
bass  in  Handel's  Dead  March.  It  is  an  effect  of 
mere  terror,  physical  at  that,  which  seems  not  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

The  choir  seemed  to  be  under  excellent  train- 
in"',  and  comprised  some  of  our  most  cultivated 
voices.  One  or  two  sopranos  were  particularly 
rich  and  telling.  We  thought  we  recognized  the 
fine  voice  and  style  of  Mr.  Millard  in  a  tenor 
solo,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  once  in  the  soprano. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  thank  Dr.  Tuckerman 
for  a  very  interesting  musical  occasion,  such  as 
we  wish  might  be  made  more  frequent,  so  as  to 
illustrate  more  satisfactorilj-  than  can  be  done  in 
one  short  evening,  the  characteristics  of  so  wide 
and  various  a  field  of  music. 


Two  concerts  are  announced  for  this  day.  Miss 
Adelaide  Peillipps  gives  an  Afternoon  Concert,  at 
3  o'clock,  in  the  Mnsic  Hall,  at  the  same  popular 
prices  as  the  "^^^ednesday  orchestral  concerts.  It  will 
be  the  only  opportunity  of  hea'ring  her  this  season,  as 
she  is  just  about  departing  on  a  summer  torn-  through 
the  "West.  "We  hope  to  see  the  great  hall  full. . .  -For 
the  evening,  Mr.  Harbison  Millard,  just  returned 
from  remarkable  success  in  Philadelphia,  announces 
a  farewell  concert  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  En- 
gland. Mr.  Millard  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  very 
best  tenors  that  we  have  among  us,  always  persevering 
in  the  effort  to  improve,  and  therefore  well  deserving 
of  success.  Assisted  as  he  will  be  to. night  by  our  two 
native  prime  donne,  Miss  Elise  Hexsler  and  Miss 
Philupps,  he  presents  a  strong  attraction.  Other 
valuable  aid,  including  Mr.  Satter,  the  all-challeng- 
ing pianist,  appears  on  the  programme,  which  will  be 
found  on  the  last  page.  "We  shall  be  truly  sorry  to  lose 
Mr.  Millard  in  our  oratorios  and  concerts,  for  there 
are  not  many  who  can  fill  his  place.  The  more  the 
reason  for  availing  of  this  evening's  opportunity. 

Oliver  Ditson  has  published  complete,  in  a  bound 
volume,  Mr.  "William  H.  Fry's  Stabat  Mater :  the 
work  which  was  to  have  been  brought  out  a  year  a"-o 
at  tbe  New  York  Academy,  and  the  failure  to  produce 
which,  after  a  distinct  promise  and  several  rehearsals, 
created  the  newspaper  controversy  between  composer 
and  manager.  It  is  in  truth  a  formidable  work  to 
make  report  on.  Our  first  impression,  from  a  very 
cursory  perusal,  is  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  hard 
music  in  two  senses  :  hard  to  execute,  and  hard  to 
hear— strange,  ungracious  passages,  which  strain  and 
fatigue  the  ear ;  that,  in  other  parts,  where  there  is 
melody  and  clear  movement,  it  is  very  decidedly  of 
the  present  Italian  operatic  school,  reminding  you 
once  almost  too  palpably  of  the  Lucia  sextet,  but 
more  frequently  of  "Verdi ;  that  in  its  conception  and 
musical  illustration  of  the  poetic  text  and  subject,  it 
deals  in  very  literal  correspodence,  very  physical 
description,  the  bare  external  image  of  a  crucifixion 
and  a  piercing  sword  being  uppermost ;  that  it  shows, 
however,  great  grasp  of  large  musical  combinations, 
indicating  throughout  broad,  full  orchestral  effects, 
on  the  most  modern  scale,  and  even  torturing  the 
voices  sometimes  to  wind  through  very  instrumental 
channels  (as  the  bass  in  the  first  movement).  "While 
it  abounds  in  talent  of  a  certain  kind,  we  cannot  be- 
heve  it  in  a  true  direction  of  art.  "We  doubt  if  the 
total  impression  can  be  either  beautiful  or  sublime  ; 


it  may  surprise,  but  not  inspire.  This  is  only  the  first 
impression ;  it  could  hardly  be  a  diff'erent  one,  without 
denying  the  master-works  of  Art  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  revere  as  models  of  true  musical  ex- 
pression. 'We  do  not  ofl'er  it  as  a  final  criticism, 
hoping  to  examine  more  in  detail. 

In  noticing  "  The  Psalter  Noted"  (published  by  J. 
A.  Novello)  we  called  it  a  manual  for  worshippers  in 
the  English  Episcopal  Church.  "W'e  should  have  been 
more  explicit  and  have  stated  that  it  is  also  specially 
adapted  to  the  Episcopal  service  in  this  country. 

liOiidou. 

Ne-\a^  Philharmonic  Society. — The  second  con- 
cert was  conducted  by  Mr.  Benedict.  The  novelties 
of  the  evening  were  the  Second  Symphony  of  the 
French  composer,  Gounod,  and  Mr.  Macfarren's  new 
Overture  to  "  Hamlet."  The  Athen(?um  seems  won- 
derfully well  pleased  with  the  former  ;  indeed  Mr. 
Chorley  has  long  been  as  much  an  admirer  of  Gounod 
and  of  Gouvy,  as  he  has  a  hater  of  Schumann  and 
Wagner.     He  says  : — 

"We  have  been  always  at  variance  with  those  who 
hold  that  Music  can  only  be  continued  by  destruction, 
and  who  maintain  that,  to  be  new  in  symphonic  writ- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  begin  where  Beethoven  ended, 
— forgetting  that  subsequent  to  the  close  of  his  career 
and  the  diiiusion  of  his  last  works,  such  events  have 
taken  place  as  the  disinterment  of  Bach  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  genius  in  Mendelssohn,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  Beethoven's,  and,  in  some  sort,  retrogres- 
sive. Such  preachers  of  strange  doctrine  must  he 
greatly  discomfited  by  such  a  work  as  M.  Gounod's 
Second  Symphony.  Now  it  is,  though  not  modish  ; — 
fresh  in  feeling  and  clear  in  idea,  though,  as  regards 
profession  of  discovery,  not  more  audacious  than 
Haydn's  later  and  Mozart's  earlier  Symphonies.  When 
we  name  these  great  Germans  and  speak  of  M.  Gou- 
nod as  new,  and  yet  in  their  style,  it  is  that  we  may 
set  him  apart  from  the  Fescas,  Rombergs,  Winters, 
and  the  tribe  of  second-hand  respectable  writers  of 
the  German  classical  school,  whose  works  could  not 
now  be  tolerated,  owing  to  their  absence  of  individu- 
ality. There  is  nothing  '■^ perruque"  in  this  French 
Symphony,  though  it  be  behind  its  time,  so  far  as  noise, 
obscurity  and  ugliness  are  concerned.  It  is  simple, 
yet  includes  contrasts ; — it  is  easy  in  its  flow  and 
scientific  in  its  construction,  without  any  pedantic  ex- 
tracts from  the  exercise-book  dragged  in  to  show  that 
the  syniphonist  has  studied  "the  strict"  as  well  as 
"the  free"  style. — Written  for  a  young  Society — and 
we  believe,  too,  its  composer's  second  instrumental 
essay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  play,  not  impossible  to  un- 
derstand ; — but  it  is  charming  to  hear,  because  the 
master-hand  which  entitles  an  artist  to  his  diploma  is 
to  be  recognized  throughout. 

The  finale,  he  says,  "  in  its  sustained  and  arch  vi- 
vacity approaches  nearer  Beethoven's  finales  thanaliy 
modern  music  we  recollect,  save  it  be  Mendelssohn's 
Saltarello.''  Of  Mr.  Macfarrcn  and  his  overture  he 
says  : 

He  has  now  become  settled  in  his'manner — which 
is  not  to  our  taste.  Of  this  manner  his  last  composi- 
tion is,  we  think,  his  most  exaggerated  expression, — 
the  good  that  it  contains  being  totally  outweighed  by 
the  outbreaks  of  crude  and  strident  sound  perpetually 
interrupting  the  flow  of  the  work  (possibly  on  the 
plea  of  painting  madness  in  music). 

The  solos  were  Spohr's  seventh  Concerto  (violin), 
played  by  M.  Sainton,  and  one  of  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concertos,  by  Mr.  J.  Barnett.  The  singers  were  Miss 
Sherrington,  "  an  earnest  musician,  but  not  yet  a 
finished  singer,"  and  Herr  Rotikansky,  than  whom 
the  Athenceum  never  heard  "a  nobler  and  richer  ba^;so 
profondo  voice,"  but  "  he  has  much  to  do  ere  he  can 
rank  among  the  artists." 

Amateur  Society. — That  clever  young  Lady  in 
her  musical  transactions  known  as  "Angelina,"  per- 
formed at  this  concert  on  Monday  evening  last  a  Con- 
certo for  the  pianoforte  of  her  own  composition.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  fi.rst  production  of  its  class  by  an 
Englishwoman,  and  its  good  points  are  many.  The 
writer  has  shown  constructive  skill  and  nice"  feeling 
for  the  contrasts  of  orchestra  and  solo  instruments. 
Her  fancy  in  passage-music,  too,  is  good, — a  merit 
especially  to  be  commended,  seeing  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  too  much  disposition  to  confine  all  pas- 
sage-writing for  the  pianoforte  to  scales  and  arpeggi. 
Clever  and  creditable  as  is  this  Concerto,  however,  in 
no  common  degree,  the  hare  (to  adopt  Mrs.  Glass's 
well-used  direction)  caught  by  Angelina  was  hardly 
worth  the  dressing.  First  ideas,  we  know,  are  disre- 
garded in  these  days,  or  else  considered  as  so  many 


revelations  which  there  is  no  courting,  averting,  or 
amending, — nevertheless,  first  idea  is  almost  as  re- 
quisite to  a  composition  as  voice  is  to  a  singer.  So 
well  does  Angelina  know  how  to  manage  her  subjects, 
that  it  is  worth  her  while  to  look  out  for  subjects  worth 
managing.  The  Amateur  Orchestra  played  the  Sym- 
phony (Beethoven's  in  b)  better  than  we  have  heard 
it  play  any  symphony  on  a  previous  occasion, — Athen- 
aeum. 

Opera.  Mr.  Lumley's  programme  is  now  out,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Sig.  Donetti,  and  not  Mr.  Balfe, 
is  to  be  the  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Sig.  Belletti  has  engaged  with  him  for  three  years. 
Mme.  Amadei  and  M'lle  Johanna  Wagner  are  prom- 
ised, the  latter  to  make  her  d^but  in  Bellini's  Romeo. 

The  AtheiKBum  speaks  very  favorably  of  Reintha- 
ler's  new  oratorio,  "  Jephtha,"  which  was  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Hullah  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  good  in  the  new  Oratorio. 
What  there  is  less  good  is  referable,  we  imagine,  to 
inexperience,  not  to  incompetence,  and  in  part,  per- 
haps, to  circumstance.  To  the  last  cause  may  we  owe 
the  arrangement  of  the  book,  which  seems  to  have 
been  put  together  bit  by  bit,  rather  than  to  have  been 
created  by  working  out  a  master  idea.  This  manner 
of  craftsmanship  is  apt  to  lead,  not  merely  to  dispro- 
portion, but  to  want  of  variety.  "Where  the  outline  is 
not  clear,  detail  must  jostle  detail  where  a  single  pas- 
sage should  suflice.  Then  it  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  German  tenors,  not  merely  that  Jeph- 
tha was  made  a  bass,  but  that  the  bass  voice  in  gen- 
eral has  been  allowed  to  overgrow  the  Oratorio ; 
hence  a  certain  heaviness  and  monotony,  which  no 
pruning  or  interpolation  can  finally  relieve.  In  treat- 
ing the  daughter  of  Jephtha,  whore  Handel  thought  of 
the  maiden's  youth,  (his  Iphis  being  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  innocence  in  music,)  Herr  Reinthalcr  has 
studied  her  as  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  chieftain,  who 
went  out  to  greet  her  father  with  the  timbrel  of  tri- 
umph in  her  hand  and  prophecy  in  her  mouth.  There 
is  something  Hebraic  and  stately  in  his  conception  of 
this  character,  which  is  individual,  and  gives  a  color 
and  a  certain  loftiness  of  tone  to  the  whole  oratorio. 
Her  hymn,  "When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came,"  her 
cantile^ia,  "  Lo,  blessed  thou  shalt  be,"  ^encored,) 
her  "  comfortable  "  song  (to  use  the  word  in  the  old 
English  sense,)  "  "JV^hy  art  thou  cast  down?"  her 
canticle  of  greeting  to  her  father,  "As  the  sun  when 
he  goeth  forth,"  and  the  recitative  which  precedes  her 
"  Song  upon  the  mountains,"  have  in  them  something 
of  the  Princess,  something  of  the  Priestess.  If  Han- 
del's Jephtha's  Daughter  may  be  likened  to  a  holy 
maiden  such  as  Fra  Beato  drew,  Herr  Reinthaler's 
has  its  parallel  in  some  of  the  gorgeous  and  graceful 
creations  of  Domenichino,  with  their  jewelled  turbans 
and  magnificent  robes  and  elaborate  phylacteries. 
The  older  conception  may  have  been  the  truer  and 
more  spiritual  one,  but  then  it  was  exhausted  by  the 
older  master  ;  the  younger  one  has  shown  modesty  as 
well  as  courage  in  throwing  a  totally  different  light  on 
the  same  biblical  figure. 


Jidu^rlisfim^nts. 


CjrXTSTja.^iT'E!   js..A.i"i"i:n. 


M 


AKES  THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSITION  TO  ALL  THE 
PIANISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  He  challenges  them  to  play  on  three  eveniogs  in  succes- 
sion with  him  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  next  falL 

2.  He  promises  to  pat  Three  Hundred  Dollars  to  any  one 
whom  public  approbation  will  declare  as  the  victor. 

3  Evert  Pianist  sball  have  the  choice  of  his  own  six 
PIECES,  with  the  condition  that  three  must  be  classical^  and 
three  modem  compositions 

4.  The  names  of  the  Pianists  and  op  the  pieces  must  be 
communicared  to  Mr.  Sattec  before  the  1st  of  July. 
5-  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

GDSTAVE  SATTER, 

Adams  House,  Boston. 


ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

AFTERNOON   SERIES. 

The  Last  Concert  of  the  Series  will  take  place  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  on 

■WEDJSTESDAT  AFTERNOOI^,  May  21st. 

Packages   of  three  Tickets,  50  cents;   single  admission  25 
cents — to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 
Doors  open  at  2}< — to  commence  at  .S.^eO'clock. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

Miss  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS,  (in  compliance 

with  numerous  requests,)  respectfully  begs  to  announce  that 
she  will  give  a 

GRAXD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT, 

at  the  above  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  May  17th,  assisted  by  Mr, 
Mat,  Pianist,  Mr.  Adams,  Tenor,  and  an  Orchestra.  For  par- 
ticulars, see  programme. 

Single  tickets  25  cents ;  Family  tickets,  to  admit  sis  persons, 
g;l,00  :  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

d^y^" Positively  no  postponement  on  account  of  the  weather, 
this  being  the  only  opportunity  Miss  P.  will  have  of  appearing 
before  a  Boston  public  previous  to  her  departure  West. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  Street, 

SATXTEDAT  EVEWIBTO-,  May  17. 

Mr.  HABEISON  MILLAKD  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce a  FAREWELL  CONCERT,  on  which  occasion  he  -will 
he  assisted  by  Miss  ELISE  HENSLER,  Miss  ADELAIDE 
PHILLIPPS,  Mr.  GTJSTATE  SATTER,  Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  and 
AN  AMATETJR.  

PKOGKAMME. 

PART  I. 

1— Solo  :  Piano-forte,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

2— Aria  :  '  Ah  Si ;  ten  mio,'  from  II  Trovatore, Terdi. 

Mr.  Millard. 

3— Aria :  '  Ah !  non  credea,'  from  La  Sonnambula, Bellini. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler. 

4 — Grand  Fantasie  d'  Ernani, Salter. 

Mr  Gustave  Satter. 

5— Duo  :  '  Si  la  stinohezza.'  from  II  Trovatore, Terdi. 

Miss  Phillipps  and  Mr.  Millard. 

6— Terzetto :  '  Te  sol  quest'  anima,'  from  Attila, Terdi. 

Miss  Hensler,  Mr.  Millard,  and  an  Amateur. 

PART  II. 

1— Solo  :  Piano-forte— a,  Tarentella,— 5,  Fair  Helen, 

'  Polka  de  Salon,' Salter. 

Mr.  Gustave  Salter. 

2 — Aria  :  '  Non  piu  mesta,'  from  Cenerentola, Rossini. 

Miss  A.  Phillipps. 

3— Eomanza:  '  Quando  le  sere,'  from  Luisa  Miller, Terdi. 

Mr.  H.  Millard. 

4— Barcarole  :  '  II  Pescalor,' Millard. 

Composed  expressly  for  and  sung  by  Miss  Elise  Hensler. 
5 — English  Ballad  :  *  Then  you'll  remember  me,'  from 

Bohemian  Girl, Balfe. 

Mr.  H,  Millard. 

6— Grand  Trio  :  Finale  from  II  Trovatore, Terdi. 

Misses  Hensler,  Phillipps,  and  Mr.  Millard. 

The  Piano- fortes  are  from  the  celebrated  manufactories  of 
Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  Jacob  Chickering. 
Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places. 
Concert  to  commence  at  S  o'clock. 

READY    FOR    DEilVBRY. 

THE     EIGHIT 
NEW      YORK       MUSICAL      REVIEW 

PRIZE     SONQS. 

The  best  collection  of  Songs  ever  before  published  iu 
America,  the  history  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange  (to  be  had 
gratis).  Owing-  to  the  great  pressure  of  advance  orders,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  these  songs  ready  for  delivery  before. 
The  following  is  the  complete  list ; 

No.  1— Sweet  anb  Low.    By  0.  Dresel— (took  the  first  prize  of 

S200.) 
No.  2— One  Heart  for  Me.    Author  unknown. 
No.  3— "Where,  Where  are  all  the  Blrbs  that  Sang.    By 

Frank  Sewall. 
No.  4— Mr  Gentle  Mother's  Song.    By  C.  C.  Converse— [took 

the  second  prize  of  SIOO.) 
No.  5.— The  Babt.    By  B.  D.  Allen. 
No.  6— The  Flowers.    By  Frank  Barley. 
No.  7 — The  Parting.    Author  unknown. 
No.  8— Serenabe.    By  Robert  Stopel, 

N.  B,    These  eight  songs  were  selected  from  400  which  were 
sent  in  for  competition. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

PtJBLISHEB  BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
Musical  Excliange,  383  "Waslxiugtoii  Street. 

TO  MTJSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Sliddle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

ORGAXIST. — A  Gentleman  who  has  had  twenty  years' 
experience  as  Organist  and  Conductor  of  a  small  Choir, 
wishes  a  new  situation.    Enq^uire  of  Mr.  Dwight  at  this  office. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
Jj  .    S.    HOTEL. 

CommtmicatiODfl  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
I.TIPORTERS  or  rOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  TiEMOV£D  TO 

No,  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YOEK. 

c: .   B  R  E  u  s  ¥  >  c; , 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarrFs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  3IUSICAL  LLBRAUY. 

^Sy  CoojBtantljr  on  hand  a  complete  aMortmcnt  of  American 
Pabllcadons. 

EDW;A3D_L^B^iOH4^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

Novello's  <w!ee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Tocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  nf  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Fart-§oasg  SooBi. 

In  One  Yolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 

lettering. 

This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  AYesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  1.3  cents  each. 
Yocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpSBeiis  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Yocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  Miasacal  TiBunes, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  [IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVEE7  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents,  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  S;l,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.}  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  $1,75;  Nos  97  to  144,  {Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  ®1,7d.  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Ddusical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York:, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  UbO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

01'  EVBRY  DESCItlPTION. 


WABEROOMS, 

Tril!:MONT     RTKEET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MPSItT'^lfir^jbB^'PBIIJTIKrQ"  OFFICE, 


^JOBPRINTiG  neatly  i 


!  promptly  eiecnted  at  t 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

n-A.3Sr  0-FOK,TE     TTJIsTEK. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

3P.    F.    3DOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambiitlse,  Ms. 

[E7»PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNET  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  BTo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABSIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  K.OW, 

L.  H.   SOUTHARD, 

T^ACMEK     OF     MUSIC, 
305  "WasBiim^om.  Street,  Bostom. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

G.   ANDRE   &.   CO.'S 

19   S.  NISTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

IC/^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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THE  CASTIE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

STransIatfti  from  tfjc  JTrcncIj  of  f^.-,T.imc  Outic&aiit,  for  tijc 
Journal  of  fflusi'c. 

CHAPTEE    IX. 

"  L'  U  O  M     D  I     S  A  S  S  O.  " 

I  was  alt02;ether  too  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  my  undertaking  to  feel  di.sposed  to  renew  my 
inquiries  upon  the  mysterious  castle.  I  concealed 
my  curiosity,  as  if  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  for  my 
success  had  not  justified  it ;  but  still  it  existed 
just  as  strongly  as  ever  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  I  laid  new  plans  for  the  ensuing  nifdit. 
Meanwhile,  I  determined  to  go  and  reconnoi- 
tre the  castle,  that  I  might  carefully  arrange 
some  means  of  penetrating  the  place  by  night,  if 
possible.  "  Bah  ! "  said  I  to  myself,  "  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  a  little  peasant,  who 
had  been  hanging  about  the  door,  looked  at  me 
■with  that  mi.xture  of  boldness  and  shyness  so 
characteristic  of  country  children.  Then,  as  I 
observed  his  countenance,  cunning  and  shy  at  the 
same  time,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  givino-  me  a 
letter,  said  : 

"  See  if  that  is  for  you." 

I  read  my  name  and  surname  very  leeibly 
written  upon  the  envelope  in  an  elegant  hand 
writing.  Hardly  had  I  nodded  assent,  when  the 
boy  ran  away,  without  wailing  for  questions  or 
reward.  I  turned  to  the  signature,  which  ex- 
plained nothing,  but  which  did  not  deceive  me. 
Stella  and  Beatrice  !  "  What  beautiful  names  !" 
cried  I,  rushing  to  my  chamber,  considerably  ex- 
cited, I  must  confess. 

"  Chance,  aided  by  curiosity,"  said  this  grace- 


ful and  perfumed  note,  "  has  revealed  to  two 
very  shrewd  little  girls  the  name  of  the  stranger 
who  picked  up  the  knot  of  cherry  ribbons. 
Footsteps  in  the  snow,  explaining  the  warning  of 
the  fine  dog  Hecate,  proved  to  the  young  ladies 
that  the  stranger  was  even  more  curious  than 
polite  or  prudent,  and  that  he  does  not  fear  to 
cross  the  ice  to  peer  into  the  secrets  of  others. 
Your  fate  is  cast !  Since  you  desire  to  be  in- 
itiated into  our  mysteries,  you  shall  be,  0  pre- 
sumptuous youth  !  May  you  never  repent  it, 
and  show  yourself  worthy  of  our  confidence.  Be 
silent  as  the  grave  !  the  slightest  indiscretion  on 
your  part  will  render  your  admittance  impossible. 
Come  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening  (solo  e  inosser- 
valo)  to  the  side  of  the  ditch  ;  there  you  will  find 
Stella  and  Beatrice." 

The  whole  note  was  written  in  Italian,  and 
expressed  in  that  pure  Tuscan  which  I  had  heard 
them  speak.  I  hurried  the  dinner  that  I  might 
go  out  at  six  o'clock,  pretending  that  I  was  going 
to  see  the  moon  rise  over  the  hills.  I  took  a 
walk  beyond  the  castle,  and  at  eight  precisely  I 
was  at  the  rendezvous.  I  did  not  wait  five  minutes 
before  my  two  charming  chatelaines  appeared, 
well  cloaked  and  hooded.  I  was  rather  disturbed, 
after  I  had  ascended  the  steps,  to  see  a  third, 
whom  I  had  not  expected.  She  wore  a  mask  of 
black  velvet,  and  her  cloak  was  made  like  a 
domino. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,"  said  little  Beatrice, 
taking  me  unceremoniously  by  the  arm  ;  "there 
are  three  of  us.  This  one  is  our  oldest  sister. 
Do  not  speak  to  her,  for  she  is  deaf.  Besides, 
you  must  follow  us  without  saying  a  single  word 
and  without  asking  a  question.  You  must  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  all  we  exact,  even  should  we 
take  a  fancy  to  cut  off  your  moustache,  your 
hair,  or  even  a  piece  of  your  ear.  You  will  see 
strange  things,  and  30U  must  do  all  we  command 
you,  without  venturing  the  slightest  objection, 
without  hesitating,  without  Imujliing,  after  you 
have  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 
An  untimely  laugh  is  disagreeable  to  our  chef,  and 
I  won't  dare  to  say  what  would  becoiue  of  you  if 
you  should  not  behave  with  the  greatest  dignity." 

"  Does  the  gentleman  give  us  here  his  word  of 
honor  as  a  true  man,"  said  Stella,  the  second  of 
the  sisters,  in  her  turn,  "  to  obey  all  our  com- 
mands? If  not,  he  shall  not  proceed  one  step 
farther  in  our  dominions,  and  my  oldest  sister 
here,  who  is  deaf  as  the  law  of  destiny,  will  chain 
him  to  the  foot  of  this  tree,  where  he  will  be  a 
laughing  stock  to  all  passers-by.  To  do  this,  she 
only  needs  a  sign  from  us,  so  speak  quickly,  sir." 

"  I  swear  upon  my  honor  and  by  the  devil,  if 
you  choose,  to  be  yours,  body  and  soul,  until  to- 
morrow morning." 


"  All  right !  "  said  they. 

And  both  taking  my  arms,  they  drew  me  into 
an  obscure  labyrinth  of  green  trees.  The  black 
domino  preceded  us  without  turning  round.  A 
branch  caught  back  the  hem  of  her  cloak,  and  I 
saw  a  very  slender  leg,  which  looked  decidedly 
suspicious,  for  it  was  covered  with  a  black  stock- 
ing, and  a  knot  of  ribbons  falling  on  one  side, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
petticoat.  This  oldest  sister,  deaf  and  dumb, 
seemed  like  a  young  man,  who  did  not  wish  to 
betray  himself  by  his  voice,  and  came  to  watch 
my  manner  with  his  sisters,  that  he  might  brinn- 
me  back  to  good  behavior  if  there  were  any  need 
of  it. 

Just  then  I  could  not  resist  the  promptings  of 
my  self-love  to  reveal  my  discovery,  and  I  was 
immediately  punished. 

"  Why  have  you  mistrusted  me  ?  "  said  I  to  my 
young  friends.  "  Your  brother's  presence  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  most  submissive  and  re- 
spectful behavior  on  my  part." 

"  And  why  do  you  break  your  oath  ?  "  ans- 
wered Stella,  severely.  "  Come  here  ;  it  is  too 
late  to  go  back,  and  we  must  en»ploy  harsher 
means  to  force  you  to  silence." 

She  stopped  me ;  the  black  domino  turned 
round,  deaf  as  she  was,  and  produced  a  bandage 
which  the  three  bound  about  my  ej'es  with  tiie 
precaution  and  dexterity  of  girls  well  skilled  in 
all  the  tricks  of  blind  man's  buff. 

"  We  will  spare  you  the  gag,"  said  Beatrice, 
"  but  at  the  first  word  you  speak,  you  will  not 
escape  it  so  easily,  as  we  shall  soon  go  where 
there  are  stronger  hands.  Until  then,  give  us 
your  hands;  you  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  draw 
them  away,  and  oblige  us  to  fasten  them  behind 
you." 

I  really  did  not  find  their  manner  of  binding 
my  hands  disagreeable  after  all,  for  they  were 
tightly  clasped  in  those  of  two  lovely  girls; 
neither  did  the  ceremony  of  the  bandage  disturb 
me,  for  I  felt  two  other  hands  placed  upon  my 
forehead  and  among  the  locks  of  my  hair ;  they 
were  those  of  the  elder  sister,  and  as  they  were 
gloveless  to  perform  such  high  oilices,  their  soft 
pressure  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  respecting 
the  sex  of  the  dumb  personage. 

I  should  say  in  my  own  praise,  that  I  had  not 
once  felt  the  slightest  uneasiness  respecting  the 
result  of  my  adventure.  However  inexplicable 
everything  was  as  yet,  I  had  not  the  provincial- 
ism to  dread  any  mystery  in  bad  taste  ;  I  was 
armed  with  no  poignard,  and  the  threat  of  my 
lovely  sybils  did  not  inspire  me  with  fear,  either 
for  my  ears  or  even  my  moustache.  I  saw  clear- 
ly that  I  had  intelligent  people  to  deal  with,  and 
the  remembrance  of  their  faces  and  the  sound  of 
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their  voices  neither  betrayed  boldness  nor  wiuli- 
edness.  They  must  have  been  authorized  by 
their  father,  who  probably  knew  me  by  reputa- 
tion, to  receive  me  thus  romanlieally;  and  even 
if  it  was  not  so,  there  alwaj's  is  a  certain  inde- 
finable atmosphere  of  candor  about  a  pure  wo- 
man, which  never  deceives  the  senses  of  an  ex- 
perienced man. 

I  soon  felt,  from  the  warmth  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  that  1  was 
within  the  castle.  I  mounted  several  step?,  then 
I  was  shut  in  a  rooua,  and  Beatrice  called  to  me 
from  outside : 

"  Get  ready — take  off  your  bandage — buckle 
on  the  armor — put  on  the  masque — forget  noth- 
ino-.  Some  one  will  come  for  you  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

I  found  mj'self  alone  in  a  room,  furnished  only 
with  a  large  mirror,  two  lamps  and  a  sofa,  upon 
which  I  saw  a  strange  suit  of  armor — a  helmet, 
cuirass,  a  shirt  of  mail,  armlets  and  greaves,  all 
compact  and  white  as  stone.  But  when  I  touched 
them,  I  found  that  they  were  made  of  pasteboard, 
but  so  well  modelled  and  painted  in  relief,  to  imi- 
tate carved  ornaments,  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  steps  the  illusion  was  complete.  The  mail 
was  made  of  "  toile  d'  encoUage,"  and  its  stiff 
folds  imitated  sculpture  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

The  style  of  this  warlike  accoutrement  was  a 
mi.xture  of  the  antique  and  rococo,  as  is  seen  in 
the  statues  of  the  last  centnries.  I  hastened  to 
don  this  strange  costume,  even  to  the  mask,  which 
represented  the  stern  and  sad  face  of  an  old  cap- 
tain, and  whose  white  eyes,  lined  with  gauze  in- 
side, had  something  terrific  about  them.  In 
looking  at  myself  in  the  glass,  through  the  gauze, 
which  did  not  permit  to  see  clearly,  I  thought  I 
had  changed  into  stone,  and  drew  back  invol- 
untarily. 

The  door  opened;  Stella  examined  me  in  si- 
lence, and,  placing  her  finger  on  her  lips  : 

"  Done  to  a  charm  !  "  said  she,  speaking  low. 
"  L'uom  di  sasso  is  frightful  !  But  don't  ibrget 
the  white  gloves.  Oh,  these  are  too  clean  ;  soil 
them  a  little  against  the  wall  to  give  them  tone  and 
shadow.  Everything  must  deceive,  even  when 
seen  near  by.  Well,  come  now  ;  my  brothers 
luok  for  you,  but  my  father  suspects  nothing. 
Uow  behave  like  a  sensible  statue.  Don't  seem 
to  see  or  understand  anything." 

She  then  led  me  down  a  concealed  staircase, 
contrived  in  the  thickness  of  an  immense  wall; 
then  she  opened  a  door  and  led  me  to  a  seat, 
where  she  left  me,  whispering  : 

"Arrange  yourself  well.  Be  an  artist  in  your 
attitude  ! " 

She  disappeared  ;  all  was  still,  and  it  was  a 
few  seconds  before  the  gauze  of  my  mask  al- 
lowed me  to  distinguish  the  faintly  lighted  objects 
around  me. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  !  I  was  seated  upon  a 
tomb !  I  saw  that  I  was  to  represent  a  monu- 
ment in  the  corner  of  a  moon-lit  cemetery.  Real 
yews  Were  planted  about  me  and  real  ivy  twined 
about  ray  pedestal.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I 
di.'icovered  that  I  was  in  a  well-warmed  room, 
lighted  by  a  false  moon.  I  saw  through  the  cy- 
press branches,  which  arched  over  my  head,  bits 
of  blue  sky,  which,  however,  was  only  painted 
canvas,  lit  by  blue  lights.  But  all  was  so  artisti- 
cally arranged  that  only  an  effort  of  the  reason 
convinced  me  that  it  was  but  an  illusion.    Was 


I  upon  a  stage  ?  There  certainly  was  a  large 
green  velvet  curtain  before  me ;  but  around  me 
nothing  seemed  stage-like.  Nothing  was  arranged 
to  give  scenic  effect  to  an  audience.  There  were 
no  side  scenes  for  the  actors,  but  the  entrances 
were  made  by  masses  of  green  branches,  their 
outlines,  veiled  by  blue  cloth,  lost  in  the  shade. 
There  were  no  side-lights  to  be  seen ;  the  light 
came  from  above,  like  that  of  stars,  but  from 
where  I  was  rivetted  upon  my  funeral  pedestal  I 
could  not  see  its  focus.  The  floor  was  covered 
by  a  green  carpet,  imitating  moss.  The  tombs 
about  me  resembled  marble,  they  were  so  well 
painted  and  arranged.  Far  back  behind  me 
arose  a  filse  wall,  which  looked  so  like  a  wall  as 
to  deceive  me.  There  were  none  of  those  false 
distances  which  deceive  the  audience  and  against 
which  the  actor  loses  the  depths  of  the  horizon. 
The  scene  in  which  I  took  part  was  so  large  as 
not  to  shock  the  appearance  of  reality.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  a  room  arranged  like  a  little 
convent  yard,  or  the  corner  of  a  garden  assigned 
to  illustrious  graves.  The  cypress  trees  seemed 
to  be  really  planted  in  the  huge  rocks  which 
had  been  brought  to  hold  them,  and  upon  which 
the  moss  was  still  fresh. 

So  I  was  in  no  theatre,  and  yet  I  was  taking 
part  in  some  sort  of  representation.  This  is  what 
I  imagined :  M.  de  Balma  was  insane,  aud  his 
children  practised  strange  fantasies  to  flatter  him. 
They  arranged  tableaux  suited  to  the  joyous  or 
melancholy  moods  of  his  weak  brain,  for  I  had 
heard  them  laugh  and  sing  the  night  before, 
although  they  talked  about  arranging  the  ceme- 
tery. I  heard  whisperings,  stealthy  footsteps  and 
the  rustling  of  dresses  behind  the  trees  which 
surrounded  me ;  then  I  heard  the  sweet  voice  of 
Beatrice  pronounce  these  words  from  behind  the 
curtain  : 

"  ll  is  time  !'\ 

Then  a  choir  of  beautiful  voices  arose  from  all 
sides,  as  if  spirits  had  inhabited  those  cypress 
boughs  which  waved  above  my  head  and  about 
my  feet.  I  arranged  my  pose  as  Commander, 
for  I  saw  plainly  that  we  had  to  do  with  "  Don 
Juan."  The  chorus  was  Mozart's  and  they 
sang  those  admirable  harmonious  chords  of  the 
cemetery  scene :  "  Di  rider  finerai,  pria  deW 
aurora.  Ribcddo !  audace!  lascia  ai  morli  la 
pace  !  " 

Involuntarily  I  added  my  voice  to  those  of  the 
invisible  spirits,  but  I  was  silenced  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  curtain  before  me.  It  did  not  rise 
like  a  stage  curtain  ;  it  drew  back  on  either  side ; 
but  it  unveiled  none  the  less  a  pretty  little  thea- 
tre, adorned  with  two  rows  of  handsome  boxes 
ornamented  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Three 
pretty  chandeliers  hung  from  the  dome.  There 
were  no  footlights,  but  there  was  a  place  for  an 
orchestra.  The  strangest  thing  was  that  there 
were  no  spectators,  not  one  soul  in  all  the  room, 
and  I  played  the  statue  to  empty  seals. 

"  If  this  is  all  the  mystification  I  am  to  meet 
with,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  not  very  malicious.  I 
only  want  to  know  how  long  I  am  to  play  the 
statue  to  nobody." 

I  did  not  wait  long.  Don  Juan  and  Leporello 
came  out  from  the  trees  behind  me  and  began  to 
converse.  Their  costumes,  admirably  faithful 
and  in  good  taste,  did  not  pci-mit  me  to  recognize 
the  actors  at  once,  for  Leporello  had  grown  full 
thirty  years  younger.  Ilia  figure  was  easy,  his 
limbs  straight,  and  be  wore  a  black  beard,  cut  en 


collier  Andalous ;  his  wrinkles  were  concealed, 
but  could  I  hesitate  one  moment  when  I  heard 
his  voice  ?  It  was  old  Boccaferri,  transformed 
into  an  elegant  and  graceful  actor. 

But  this  handsome  Don  Juan,  this  haughty  and 
poetical  youth,  who  leaned  so  carelessly  upon  my 
pedestal,  without  deigning  to  turn  towards  me 
his  face,  shaded  by  a  blonde  wig,  and  a  large  felt 
hat,  Louis  XIII.,  with  a  white  plume — who  was 
he  then  ?  His  rich  costume  seemed  taken  from 
some  family  portrait.  It  was  no  fancy  dress, 
made  up  of  rags  and  tinsel ;  it  was  a  veritable 
velvet  doublet,  short  as  was  worn  by  the  dandies 
of  that  period,  with  the  same  large  breeches,  the 
same  stifi'  lace  and  soft  and  rich  ribbons.  Noth- 
ing about  it  smelt  of  the  shop  or  the  costumer,  or 
that  unfaithful  arrangement  by  which  the  actor 
compromises  with  the  public  in  modifying  the 
extravagance  and  exaggeration  of  old  times.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  person  truly 
historic  in  his  costume  and  his  manner  of  wearing 
it ;  and  for  me,  a  painter,  it  was  a  good  fortune. 
The  young  man  was  graceful  and  well  made ;  he 
strutted  like  a  peacock,  and  gave  me  a  much  better 
idea  of  Don  Juan  than  Celio  himself  could  have 
done,  for  Celio  would  have  infused  into  him 
something  too  haughty  and  super-tragic  for  the 
character.  But  suddenly,  upon  a  cowardly  re- 
mark from  Leporello  Boccaferri,  he  raised  his 
head  to  me,  the  statue,  with  an  air  of  nonchal- 
ant irony,  and  I  recognized  Celio  Floriani  him- 
self 

Did  he  know  me  ?  At  all  events,  my  mask 
did  not  let  him  smile  upon  the  well-known  fea- 
tures ;  and  as  the  piece  seemed  carried  on  with 
wonderful  self-possession,  1  kept  my  position  un- 
moved. When  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and 
joy  were  over,  (for,  although  I  did  not  see  Ce- 
cilia, I  hoped  that  she  was  not  far  off',)  I  listened 
to  the  play  which  was  going  on,  that  I  might  not 
cause  it  to  fail.  My  role  was  not  difficult,  since 
I  had  only  one  gesture  to  make,  one  word  to  say, 
but  still  even  these  must  be  used  in  their  place. 

I  had  judged  from  the  chorus,  where,  for  want 
of  instruments,  charming  voices  had  supplied  the 
harmonious  combinations  of  an  orchestra,  that 
Mozart's  opera  was  to  be  performed  in  some 
manner;  but  Cello's  and  Boccaferri's  dialogue 
made  me  think  that  they  were  playing  Moliere's 
comedy  in  Italian.  I  knew  it  almost  by  heart  in 
French,  and  before  long  I  saw  that  they  did  not 
follow  the  text  closely,  for  Doiia  Anna,  dressed  in 
black,  crossed  the  foot  of  the  cemetery  and  drew 
near  me,  as  if  to  pray  at  my  tomb,  when,  seeing 
the  two  promenaders,  she  hid  herself  to  listen. 
This  beautiful  Dona  Anna,  dressed  like  one  of 
Velasquez's  portraits,  was  represented  by  Stella. 
She  was  sad  aud  pale  as  became  her  role  at  that 
time.  She  learned  there  that  Don  Juan  liad 
killed  her  father,  for  the  reprobate  almost  boasted 
of  it  in  mocking  poor  Leporello,  who  was  half 
dead  with  fright.  Anna  .stifled  a  shriek  as  she 
fled.  Leporello  answered  by  cries  of  fear,  and 
declared  to  his  master  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
were  disturbed  b)'  his  impiety  ;  and  as  for  him- 
self, he  should  not  cross  that  part  of  the  cemetery, 
but  should  go  all  around  it  rather  than  advance 
one  step.  Don  Juan  seized  him  by  his  ear,  and 
insisted  upon  his  reading  the  inscription  upon  the 
Commander's  monuuicnt.  The  poor  valet  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  road,  as  in  the  libretto 
of  the  Italian  opera.  The  scene  was  prolonged 
in  a  manner  rather  piquant  to  study,  for  it  was  a 
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mixture  of  Moliere's  comedy  and  the  lyric  drama 
put  into  common  words  and  action,  and  tlie  whole 
was  lengthened  and  carried  out  by  a  third  ver- 
sion, unknown  to  me,  whicli  seemed  improvised. 
It  made  the  dialogue  rather  too  long  and  some- 
times too  femiliar  for  the  public,  but  tliere  it  had 
a  surprising  reality,  so  great  that  the  illusion  was 
not  lost  for  a  moment,  and  I  felt  almost  as  if  I 
was  beholding  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan. 

The  play  of  the  actors  was  so  natural,  and  the 
place  so  well  arranged  for  the  freedom  of  their 
motions,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  act  comedy, 
but  to  be  persuaded  that  they  were  true  types  of 
the  drama. 

This  illusion  even  took  possession  of  me  when 
I  heard  Leporello  deliver  his  master's  invitation 
to  me,  and  I  saw  him  express  unfeigned  terror  at 
the  inclination  of  my  head.  Never  did  convul- 
sive trembling,  contraction  of  the  features,  suffo- 
cation of  the  voice  or  trembling  of  the  limbs 
more  truly  mark  a  man  seriously  terrified  by  a  su- 
pernatural act.  Don  Juan  himself  was  moved 
when  I  answered  his  insolent  appeal  by  the  sol- 
emn "  Yes."  The  sound  of  a  gong  in  the  side- 
scenes  and  a  few  lugubrious  chords  made  me 
tremble  myself.  Don  Juan  held  his  head  high 
and  his  form  erect,  his  arrogant  sword  turning 
back  the  edge  of  his  cloak;  but  he  trembled  a 
little,  his  light  moustache  stood  out  with  secret 
fear,  and  he  went  out,  saying : 

"  I  thought  myself  beyond  such  hallucinations. 
Do  let  us  go  out ! " 

He  passed  before  me,  eyeing  me  with  audacity, 

but  his  eyes  were  rounded  wilh  fear,  and   his 

lofty  brow  was  bathed  with  a  cold  perspiration. 

He  went  off  with  Leporello,  and  the  curtain  was 

drawn   together,  while  the  spirits  recommenced 

the  chorus : 

*'  Di  rider  finerai,"  &c. 

Doiia  Anna  came  immediately  and  took  me  by 
the  hand,  helping  me  first  to  undo  the  mask  ; 
then  she  led  me  to  the  curtain  and  bade  me 
look  cautiously  into  the  room.  The  parterre  of 
the  audience  room,  which  was  onl}-  furnished 
•with  a  dozen  arm-chairs,  and  a  table  covered 
wilh  papers,  and  a  grand  piano,  became  a  green 
loom  in  the  entr'acte.  I  saw  old  Boccaferri  fan- 
ning himself  with  a  lailies'  fan  and  breathing 
quickly,  like  a  man  who  was  really  excited. 
Celio  was  collecting  the  papers  upon  the  table  ; 
Beatrice,  beautiful  as  an  angel  and  dressed  for 
Zerlina,  held  by  the  hand  a  beardless  boy,  who 
personated  Masetto.  A  fifth  person  was  stand- 
ing back  to  me,  wrapped  in  a  domino,  caught  up 
on  one  side,  and  displaying  a  lace  ruffle  hanging 
over  a  black  silk  stocking.  This  was  the  third 
pretended  Mademoiselle  de  Balma,  the  deaf  one, 
dressed  as  Ottavio,  who  had  mystified  me  in  the 
garden  ;  but  was  it  Cecilia  ?  She  seemed  taller 
to  me,  and  that  careless  mien,  that  attitude,  so 
like  a  young  man,  did  not  remind  me  of  the  Boc- 
caferri, whom  I  had  never  seen  in  the  garments 
of  our  sex.  I  was  about  asking  Stella,  but  she 
put  her  finger  upon  her  lips  and  motioned  me  lo 
listen. 

"Pardieu  !  "  said  Boccaferri  to  Celio,  who  was 
complimenting  him  upon  acting  so  well,  "  no  one 
could  have  helped  it.  I  was  half  dead  witli  fright 
in  good  earnest ;  for  I  did  not  see  the  statue  at 
the  rehearsal  yesterday,  and  although  I  cut  out 
and  painted  all  the  pieces  of  the  armor,  I  had  no 
idea  that  they  could  have  such  effect  when  they 


were  worn.  Salvator's  attitude  was  perfect,  and 
he  spoke  the  yen  with  so  excellent  a  tone  that  I 
did  not  recognize  his  voice  ;  and  then,  in  that 
costume,  he  seemed  like  a  giant.  Where  is  the 
child,  that  I  may  compliment  him  ?  " 

Boccaferri  turned  suddenly  and  saw  the  young 
man  of  whom  he  spake  busied  in  rouging  his 
checks  for  Masetto. 

"  Well  done  !  What !  "  cried  Boccaferri,  "  have 
you  had  time  to  change  your  costume  already  ?  " 

"  How  is  that,  mon  vieiix,"  answered  the  boy  ; 
"  you  think  I  was  the  statue  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member meeting  me  in  the  passage,  when  you 
almost  fell  down  on  your  knees  in  your  haste  to 
flee,  so  great  was  your  fear  ?  and  you  whispered 
to  me  :  '  That  stone  figure  really  did  frighten 
me.' " 

"  Did  I  say  that  ?  "  said  Boccaferri,  astounded. 
"  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  saw  you  without  notic- 
ing you  ;  I  was  beside  myself  Yes,  I  really  was 
afraid.  I  am  satisfied  ;  our  attempt  has  succeed- 
ed, my  children  ;  we  are  gaining  in  emotion.  1 
for  one  have  gained  it,  and  when  you  do,  you 
will  become  great  artists." 

'•  But,  deur  fool,"  said  Celio,  laughing,  "  if  Sal- 
vator  was  not  the  statue,  who  was?  You  do  not 
ask." 

"  Indeed,  who  was  it  ?  Who  the  deuce  did 
play  the  statue  ?  " 

And  Boccaferri  rose,  thoroughly  frightened, 
casting  his  haggard  eyes  around  him. 

"  The  dear  good  man  is  very  susceptible,"  said 
Stella  to  me  ;  "  we  must  go  no  farther.     Speak 
your  name  before  showing  yourself" 
[To  be  continued.] 


Goethe  on  Dilettantism, 

OR   PRACTICAL   AMATEUESHIP    IN   THE   ARTS. 

[From  ''  Essays  on  Art,"  by  Goethe,  translated  by  Samuel 
Gray  Ward.] 

{Continued  from  page  53  ) 

PARTICULAR  APPLICATION. 

DILETTANTISM    IN    PAINTING. 

The  Dilettant  shuns  all  that  relates  to  princi- 
ples, neglects  the  aicpisitlon  of  the  requisite 
knowledge,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  practice ; 
confounds  Art  with  Material. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  never  find  a  Dilettant 
who  draws  well,  for  in  that  case  he  would  be  on 
the  road  to  art. 

Dilettants  oltcn  turn  their  attention  to  Encaustic 
and  Mosaic,  because  they  put  the  duration  of  the 
work  in  the  place  of  art.  Still  oftener,  they 
occupy  themselves  with  etching,  because  the  mul- 
tiplication pleases  them. 

They  are  curious  in  artifice,  manner,  modes  of 
working,  arcana,  because  in  general  they  cannot 
raise  themselves  bej  ond  the  idea  of  mechanical 
dexterity,  and  think,  if  they  can  onlv  acquire  the 
trick  of  hand,  they  will  have  no  further  dlfBculty 
to  surmount. 

It  is  on  this  account,  namely,  the  want  among 
Dilettants  of  a  true  idea  of  art,  that  they  always 
prefer  the  Many  and  the  Indifferent,  or  the  Rare 
and  Costly,  to  the  Choice  and  Good.  We  find 
many  Dilettants  wilh  great  collections.  Nay,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  great  collections  have  their 
origin  in  Dilettantism;  tor  it  prospers  best,  par- 
ticularly when  its  quest  is  aided  by  means,  in  rak- 
inrj  together.  Its  object  is  to  possess,  not  to  choose 
with  understanding,  and  be  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  good  things. 

Dilettants  have  for  the  most  part  a  patriotic 
tendency.  Thus,  a  German  Dilettant  not  seldom 
interests  himself  for  German  art  exclusively; 
hence  the  collections  of  engravings  and  paintings 
of  German  masters  only. 

Two  bad  habits  are  often  met  with  in  Dilettants, 
and  are  to  be  ascribed  in  like  manner  to  the  want 
of  a  true  notion  of  art.     The  first  is,  they  would 


bo  of  consequence ;  that  Is,  would  have  their  ap- 
plause of  importance,  would  stamp  the  artist.  In 
the  second  place,  the  artist,  who  is  the  true  con- 
noisseur, has  an  uncon<Htional  and  entire  interest 
in  art,  and  devotion  to  it.  The  Dilettant  has 
nevermore  than  a  half  interest;  he  regards  all 
as  a  s[iort  and  pastime ;  has,  for  the  most  part, 
some  by-object,  some  propensity  to  satisfy,  some 
whim  to  indulge,  and  seeks  to  avoid  coming  to  a 
reckoning  with  the  world,  and  the  demands  of 
good  taste,  by  the  apology,  that  in  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art,  he  hopes  to  accomplish  some  good 
end, — to  aid  a  promising  artist,  or  help  a  poor 
family  in  distress;  such  have  always  been  the 
reasons  why  Dilettants  have  bought  this  or  that. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they  seek  to  show  their 
taste,  on  the  other,  to  free  it  from  suspicion. 

Amateurship  in  Landscape,  presupposes  a  highly 
cultivated  art. 

Portrait  painting. 

Sentimental  jxietic  tendency,  also  gives  rise  to 
Dilettantism,  in  the  arts  of  design.  Shakspeare. 
Engraved  illustrations  of  poems. 

Silhouettes. 

Urns. 

Works  of  art  as  furniture. 

All  Frenchmen  are  Dilettants  in  the  arts  of 
design,  as  an  inteoral  part  of  education. 

Amateurs  in  Miniature. 

Lay  everything  to  knack. 

Love  of  allegory  and  allusion. 

DILETTANTISM    IN    ARCHITECTURE. 

Scarcity  of  good  architects,  in  proportion  to  the 
desire  there  is  for  fine  architecture,  drives  to 
Dilettantism ;  especially  when  the  rich  lovers  of 
architecture  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals. 

Travel  in  Italy  and  France,  and  particularly 
amateurship  in  gardens,  have  fostered  this  Dilet- 
tantism. 

Dilettants  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
Architecture,  a)  Rough  wood,  bark,  &c.  J) 
Heavy  architecture,  Doric  columns,  c)  Imitation 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  d)  Architecture  of  fancy 
and  sentiment,    e)  Miniature  aping  of  great  forms. 

On  account  of  its  apparent  freedom  from  re- 
strictions. It  seems  easier  than  it  really  is,  and  thus 
we  are  more  easily  led  into  it. 

IN  THE  ART  OF  GARDENING. 

French  style  of  gardening,  considered  on  its 
good  side,  and  especially  tns-a-vis  the  present  taste. 

English  taste  has  the  basis  of  the  useful,  which 
the  French  must  sacrifice. 

The  a[>Ish  imitation  of  the  English  taste  has  the 
appearance  of  the  useful. 

Chinese  taste. 

DILETTANTISM    IN   LYRICAL   POETRY. 

The  fact,  that  the  German  language  was  in  the 
beginning  applied  to  poetry,  not  by  any  one  great 
poetic  genius,  but  through  merely  middling  heads, 
must  inspire  Dilettantism  with  confidence  to  essay 
itself  in  it. 

The  cultivation  of  French  literature  and  lan- 
guage has  made  even  Dilettants  more  artistic. 

The  French  were  always  more  rigorous,  tended 
to  severer  con-ectness,  and  demanded  even  of 
Dilettants  taste  and  spirit  within,  and  externally 
a  faultless  diction. 

In  England,  Dilettantism  held  more  by  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Sonnets  of  the  Italians. 

Impudence  of  the  later  Dilettantism,  originated 
and  maintained  through  reminiscences  of  a  richly 
cultivated  poetic  dialect,  and  the  facility  of  a  good 
mechanical  e.xterior.    ' 

Polite  literature  of  universities,  induced  by  a 
modern  method  of  stud}'. 

Lady  poems. 

Schm-f/eisterei  (Bel  esprit). 

Musen-almanacks.     (Our  annuals  ?) 

Journals. 

Fashion  and  extension  of  translations. 

Immediate  transition  from  the  classes  and  the 
university  to  authorship. 

Epoch  of  ballads,  and  songs  of  the  people. 

Gessner,  poetic  prose. 

Carlsruhers,  &c.  revival  of  fine  authors  In  the 
past. 
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Imitation  of  the  bards. 

Burger's  influence  on  the  Lyre. 

Khymeless  verses. 

Klopstoekean  odes. 

Claudius. 

Wieland's  laxity. 

In  earlier  times, 

Latin  verses. 

Pedantism. 

More  handicraft. 

Skill,  without  poetic  spirit. 

DILETTANTISM    IN    PKAGMATIG   POETllT. 

Reasons  whj-  the  Dilettant  hates  the  powerful, 
the  passionate,  the  characteristic,  and  only  repre- 
sents the  middling,  the  moral. 

The  Dilettant  never  paints  the  object,  but  only 
the  feeling  it  gives  rise  to  in  him. 

He  avoids  the  character  of  the  object. 

All  Dilettantic  creations  in  this  style  of  poetry 
■will  have  a  pathological  charactei',  and  express 
only  the  attractions  and  repulsions  felt  by  their 
author. 

The  Dilettant  thinks  to  reach  poetry  by  means 
of  his  wits. 

Dramatic  botchers  go  mad  when  they  desire  to 
give  effect  to  their  work. 


DILETTANTISM   IN   MUSIC. 

In  ancient  times  a  greater  influence  upon  pas- 
sionate life,  by  means  of  portable  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  gave  more  room  for  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  sentiment. 

Medium  of  gallantry. 

In  later  times  piano-forte  and  violin. 

More  stress  laid  upon  mechanical  dexterity, 
difficulty,  and  art;  less  intimate  connexion  with 
life  and  passion. 

Passes  into  concerts. 

More  food  for  vanity. 

Song  and  opera  existence. 

False  hopes  of  implanting  national  feeling  or 
esthetic  spirit  by  means  of  composed  people-songs 
{Volks-lieder). 

Social,  table,  drinking,  and  free-mason  songs. 

IN  THE  DANCE. 

In  former  times  pedantry  and  inditFerence. 
Uniformity. 

In  later  times,  formlessness ;  from  which  arise 
wildness,  violence,  application  of  strength. 

Distinction  between  representative,  niiive,  and 
characteristic  Dances. 

Hepreaentative,  make  beautv  of) 
form,  and  motion  of  importance,  [  ^fainlsl  ^'° 
and  possess  dignity,  (Minuet.)        ) 

Ka'we,  belonging  to  a  livelier )  pall  easily  into 
state,  are  more  free  and  agreeable,  j     extiayag»nce. 

ChnracterMc,  approach  the  )  Run  easily  into 
boundarj'  of  objective  art.  |     caricature. 

DILETTANTISM  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

French  comedy  is,  even  among  amateurs,  ohli- 
gato,  and  a  social  institution. 

Italian  amateur-comedy,  is  founded  on  a  pup- 
pet, or  puppet-like,  representation. 

Germany,  in  former  times,  Jesuit-schools. 

In  later  times;  French  Amateur-comedies,  for 
aiding  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  in  noble 
houses. 

Mixing  up  of  ranks  in  G-erman  Amateur- 
comedy. 

Conditions,  under  which,  in  any  case,  a  moder- 
ate practice  in  theatrii-al  matters  mav  be  harmless 
and  allowable,  or  even  in  some  measure  advan- 
tageous. 

Permanence  of  the  same  company. 

To  avoid  passionate  pieces,  and  choose  such  as 
are  reflective  and  social. 

To  ailmit  no  children,  or  very  young  persons. 

Greatest  possible  strictness  in  outward  forms. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Marietta  Piccolomini. 

(Truulated  for  the   Lon'lon  Musical  World  from  "  L'lllustra- 
tlon  Journal  Universe]. "j 

Did  yon  ever  assist  at  the  triumph  of  a  prima 
donna,  in  Italy  ?  If  you  have  such  a  chance, 
mind  joa  do  not  sit  in  the  orchestra  stalls,  for 


your  fate  would  inevitably  be  to  be  buried,  along 
with  the  actress,  under  a  mountain  of  boquets, 
crowns  of  laurel,  gold,  and  occasionally  even  of 
iron — the  latter  aimed  by  the  zealous  hand  of 
some  implacable  rival.  Diamonds  and  other 
prei'ious  stones  are  mixed  up  with  flowers  in  this 
deluge  of  enthusiasm;  and,  unless  you  be  a  Tur- 
cophilist  to  the  extent  of  craving  for  a  Mahometan 
paradise  in  this  world,  in  which  the  great  point 
consists  in  calmly  reposing  on  rubles  and  emeralds, 
you  will  have  cause  to  repent  your  indiscreet 
curiosity. 

The  carnival  of  185G  had  been  so  obstreperous 
and  frenetic  among  the  Siennese — who  had  on 
this  occasion  received  permission  to  put  on  their 
masks,  which  had  been  prohibited  for  more  than 
eight  years — that  they  very  naturally  felt  the 
necessity  of  expiating  by  a  few  tears  all  the 
eccentricities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  the  morning  all  Sienna 
turned  out  and  rushed  to  the  Duomo,  to  weep  at 
the  sermon  of  a  celebrated  Franciscan  friar,  and 
from  thence  went  in  a  body  to  the  theatre  to  weep 
over  the  misfortune  of  La  Traviata,  interpreted 
by  the  noble  lady  Maria  Piccolomini.  What 
is  the  Traviata? — Why,  It  is  the  young  lady  who 
has  missed  her  way,  taken  the  wrong  path — in 
short  the  Dame  aux  Came'llas.  The  Traviata  is 
nothing  more  than  the  well  known  and  un-edlfying 
story  of  a  Gascon  father  who  comes  up  from  his 
village  to  spoil  a  tender  liaison  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  three  or  four  months  between 
his  son,  also  of  the  Gascon  school,  and  a  con- 
sumptive young  lady  who  keeps  the  said  son,  and 
as  usual  is  repaid  by  the  deepest  ingratitude,  while 
the  gentleman  Invokes  the  testimony  of  the  chorus 
who  sing  at  him  at  the  tops  of  their  voices — "  X*/ 
donna  ignobile  insuUator,  va  !  ne  desti  orror  !"  I 
do  not  undertake  to  relate  the  whole  story,  which 
I  dare  say  you  know  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  what  I 
must  say  is  that  the  opera  of  La  Traviata,  which 
had  been  successively  condemned  in  all  the 
theatres  of  Italy,  has  been  triumphantly  re-instated 
by  Maria  (or  lilarletta — or  Mariettina)  Piccolom- 
ini, who  has  infused  the  breath  of  life  into  it  by 
her  rare  dramatic  talent.  It  is  of  this  young 
genius  that  I  am  now  about  to  say  a  few  words. 

This  grand  daughter  and  niece  of  a  swarm  of 
illustrious  men,  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  whose 
root,  transplanted  by  Charlemagne  from  among 
the  Gauls,  and  replanted  in  fertile  Italy,  has  given 
birth  two  two  popes,  several  cardinals,  bishops, 
marshals,  poets,  historians,  &c. ;  this  yong  girl,  we 
say,  endowed  with  a  large  fortune,  and  allied  to 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  kingdom, 
has,  nevertheless,  been  unable  to  resist  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  art  which  has  drawn  her  towards 
the  stage.  She  experienced  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  and  singing  what  she  felt  so  well ; 
she  was  instinctively  impelled  to  transfer  the 
emotions  which  filled  her  own  soul  into  the  souls 
of  a  numerous  audience.  Considerations  of  posi- 
tion, alliances  of  all  sorts,  were  constrained  to  give 
%vay;  the  dramaiic  instinct  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  It  compelled  all  those  opposed  to  it 
to  range  themselves  on  its  side.  Maria  Piccolo- 
mini has  overcome  the  repugnance  of  her  family. 
Surrounded  by  all  that  affection  and  friendship 
can  offer,  it  is  charming  to  see  her,  sportive  child 
that  she  is,  playing  with  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  remember  that  the  previous  evening 
she  had  made  the  public  tremble  and  weep,  and, 
as  it  were,  hang  suspended  on  her  life.  The 
mimetic  talent  of  Marietta  is  extremely  natural. 
No  lesson  of  theatrical  tradition  has  taken  away 
the  bloom  of  her  originality,  or  even  interfered 
with  It.  While  a  mere  child,  only  four  years  old, 
she  used  to  amuse  herself  with  playing  at  mock 
representations.  She  sang  ducts  with  her  mother, 
who  was  an  admirable  amateur,  and  it  frequent- 
ly happened  during  the  fine  summer  evenings, 
when  little  Marietta  was  singing,  thinking  that 
nobody  heard  her  except  those  in  the  room,  that 
a  sudden  explosion  from  people  listening  without 
the  chateau  followed  the  performance,  and  awoke 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  countess  the  first  dream 
of  her  aspiration  for  public  applause.  She  had 
much  to  go  through,  however,  poor  child  !  before 
arriving  at  the  wished-for  goal.  JOntreatles,  ear- 
nest and  prolonged,  having  tailed  with  her  father, 


she  addressed  herself — good  Italian  as  she  is — to 
the  adored  image  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  In  the 
church  of  St.  John.  She  Implored  it  and  off'ered 
it  valuable  gifts  if  it  would  unbend  that  will  which 
opposed  all  the  yearnings  of  her  heart. 

Singular  coincidence!  Four  centuries  previ- 
ously, in  1464,  Marietta's  ancestor.  Pope  Pius  the 
Second,  bequeathed  to  the  same  church  the  right 
hand  of  John  the  Baptist,  brought  to  Italy  from 
the  Morea  by  Thomas  Paleocjue,  and  implored  the 
divine  protection  to  assist  him  in  converting  Ma- 
homet II.,  and,  in  this  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
offered  to  Europe  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
pope  who  made  himself  a  general !  .  .  .  The 
views  of  young  Piccolomini  were  even  more 
favorably  received  than  those  of  the  Holy  Pontiff, 
since,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Turk  remained 
Sultan,  and  the  Pope  died  during  the  expedition; 
while  the  charming  virtuosa,  fortified  by  the 
paternal  consent,  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Pergola  in  Florence,  with  the  most  triumphant 
success,  charmed  all  those  who  wished  to  encour- 
age her  in  her  new  career,  and  afflicted  her 
parents  with  inconsolable  anguish. 

And  how,  indeed,  could  success  have  failed  her, 
possessed  of  talent,  youth,  a  charming  person,  and 
a  passionate  love  for  the  art  ?  She  is  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and,  during  the  four  she  has  been 
on  the  stage,  she  has  already  acquired,  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  the  highest  renown. 
Her  form,  rather  tall,  is  extremely  graceful ;  her 
features  are  regular;  her  mouth  is  beautiful,  and 
her  eyes  full  of  softness  and  expression.  An  ad- 
mirable actress,  never  losing  sight  of  her  part, 
because  she  throws  her  whole  soul  and  feeling  into 
it,  she  excels,  above  all,  in  pathetic  and  touching 
music,  and  the  play  of  her  countenance  adds  for- 
cibly to  the  effect  of  her  sympathetic  voice.  Not 
content  with  the  brilliant  successes  she  has  obtained 
in  the  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  other 
masters,  she  was  desirous  of  creating  a  character, 
and  to  restore  new  life  to  a  work  abandoned  by 
all  the  "  prima  donnas."  She  brought  back  the 
Traviata  of  Verdi  to  the  stage,  and  achieved  a 
success  at  Turin  that  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years.  Paris,  whither  she  intends  going 
next  September,  will  pronounce  its  irrevocable 
verdict  upon  the  opera  and  upon  the  artist.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  Parisian  public,  so  difficult  to 
please,  and  so  delicate  in  appreciation,  will  at 
once  acknowledge  and  accept  the  double  talent 
of  Mile.  Piccolomini,  which  consists  not  only  in 
vocalizing  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  in  histri- 
onic powers,  that  often  reach  perfection. 

The  young  cantatrice,  not  wishing  to  deprive 
Sienna,  her  native  place,  of  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing her  sing,  with  a  disinterestedness  above  all 
praise,  gave  fourteen  representations  at  the  theatre, 
the  receipts  of  which  were  all  distributed  among 
the  poor.  In  addition  to  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion she  met  with  every  evening,  being  sometimes 
called  as  often  as  forty  times  before  the  curtain, 
after  the  last  representation,  all  the  youth  of  the 
town  and  country,  carrying  torches  in  their  hands, 
attended  by  bands  of  music,  escorted  her  in  tri- 
umph from  the  theatre  to  her  own  house.  Here 
we  are  presented  with  a  coincidence  analogous  to 
that  we  have  specialized  above.  Contrast  the 
striking  phases  of  her  life  when  the  extremes 
touch !  Before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin — the 
chefd'ceuvre  of  Francisco  di  Giorgio,  and  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  Place  of  Sienna — in 
1469,  passed  Pope  Pius  11.  (Piccolomini),  on 
leaving  the  cathedral,  when,  after  a  lentcn  sermon, 
he  had  presented  the  roxe  d'or  to  the  municipality. 
He  was  reconducted  to  his  palace  by  an  enthusi- 
astic crowd,  who  kissed  the  traces  of  his  sandals. 
The  sublime  frescoes  copied  from  the  cartpons  of 
Raphael  by  Pinturichio  may  almost  be  accounted 
living  witnesses  of  this  scene.  Well — To  this 
same  place,  four  hundred  years  later,  we  have 
seen  the  great-grand-niece  of  the  Pontiff,  escorted 
by  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  from  every  cor- 
ner of  Italy  to  hear  her  sing — who  re-conducted 
her,  as  her  ancestor,  Pius  II.,  was  re-conducted, 
to  the  Palace  Piccolomini.  The  one  came  from 
the  cathedral,  the  other  from  the  theatre ;  trav- 
ersed the  same  places,  with  almost  the  same  cere- 
monials ;  the  one  cinctured  with  a  tiara,  the  other 
crowned  with  golden  laurels,  and  proclaimed  the 
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Risfori  of  song — throwing  to  llie  crowd  her  lace 
hanclkerchief,  that  her  fervent  achnircrs  might 
preserve  its  fragments,  even  as  the  indnl'jences 
anil  relics  were  formerly  distributed  by  the  Pontiff. 
The  Pope  bequeatlied  to  his  native  town  chefs- 
d'muvre  of  arts,  imperishable  remembrancers  of 
his  munificence;  the  artist  succors  the  afflicted, 
and  bestows  on  the  hospitals  large  sums  of  money, 
the  produce  of  her  talent.  Thus,  in  all  times, 
this  patrician  family  has  merited  from  a  grateful 
country  the  veneration  which  it  still  enjoys.  Who 
knows  but  that  Providence,  in  his  unseen  ways, 
may  prepare  for  the  young  Piceolomini  that  tri- 
umph which  was  the  ambition  of  her  great-grand- 
uncle  y — that  the  descendant  of  the  Caliph,  who, 
they  say,  is  about  to  make  a  tour  in  France,  may 
be  so  far  impressed  by  Marietta  Piccolomini's 
representation  of  Polyeucte,  as  to  become  a  good 
catholic  on  the  spot  ?  This,  indeed,  would  be  a 
splendid  coup-de-theatre ! 

Le  Colonel  F.  Colombakl 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE  TWO  MIETSTKEL-HOSTS. 

[From  the  German  of  AtlERSPERQ.] 

I  slept  where  an  elm-grove  darkened  the  ground, 
And  the  dead  bards  lay  in  their  coffins  around. 
The  birds  with  their  music  had  lulled  me  to  sleep. 
And  the  branches  made  hymns  in  the  wind's  low  sweep. 

And  now,  wlien  all  eyes  to  slumber  were  gone, 
And  Love  and  Sorrow  alone  watched  on. 
The  lids  of  the  coffins  all  rattled  and  shook. 
The  lids  of  the  coffins  all  rattled  and  broke. 

Like  wave  on  wave  in  the  sounding  main, 

Came  forth  from  the  coffins  a  minstrel-train, 

To  thousands  and  thousands  the  shadow-host  swell' d, 

And  each  bony  figure  an  instrument  held. 

Their  lips  are  all  dry,  and  their  glance  is  cold, 
And  the  pallid  cheek  is  sunken  and  old, 
And  with  hands  through  which  no  feeling  ran. 
To  hammer  and  pound  on  the  strings  they  began. 

And  as,  in  chorus,  they  hammer  and  pound, 
There  falls  on  my  ear  no  tone  or  sound  ; 
But  owls  from  their  coverts  went  flying  about, 
And  from  chinks  in  the  rocks  grinning  Cobolds  pcep'd 
out. 

And  the  grass  all  withered  in  the  place, 
And  the  moon,  with  a  cloud,  veiled  her  modest  face ; 
Thus  nightly,  at  midnight,  they  thrum,  and  the  key 
Of  the  strain  is — Oulivion  and  Vanity  ! 

Hark  !  a  sound  like  the  angels'  trumpet-call, 
AVhen  the  worlds  into  being  were  summoned  all ; 
The  leaves  of  the  forest  all  murmrn-  and  thrill. 
The  meadow-grass  rustles,  and  tinkles  the  rill. 

And  thousands  of  coffins  clap  suddenly  to  ; 
Crowd  back  to  their  slumbers  the  thrumming  crew ; 
Then  thousands  of  coffins  wide  open  fly. 
And  a  minstrel-race  comes  sweeping  by ! 

A  seed  that  shall  never  extinguished  be, 
Nursed  at  the  breast  of  eternity. 
With  eye  of  lightning  and  yet  so  mild, 
And  the  rosy  face  of  a  loving  child. 

And  lo  !  the  majestic  minstrel-choir 

All  strike  together  the  sounding  wire. 

Like  the  seraphim's  prayer— like  an  avalanche— rang 

Along  the  broad  plain  the  melodious  clang. 

The  waters  stopped  flowing  to  hear  them  sing, 
The  roses  bloomed  as  if  it  were  spring, 
And  round  them,  in  fuller  moonlight,  wove 
The  elfin-children  then-  dance  in  the  grove. 

The  tree  shook  his  head  for  joy,  'twould  seem,  ■ 
The  bird  on  the  bough  dreamed  a  sweeter  dream  ; 
Thus  nightly,  at  midnight,  they  sing,  and  the  key 
Of  the  strain  is — Immoktality  ! 

As  one  song-greeted  and  crowned  with  rose. 
The  sunken  sun  in  his  mountain-grave  glows  ; 
Once  more  through  the  spaces  a  murmur  swept. 
And  the  minstrels  again  in  their  coffins  slept. 


The  rattling  startled  me  and  I  woke, 
Already  the  day  in  the  East  had  broke. 
The  stones  are  all  fast,  the  sepulchre  sealed, 
And  the  morning  air  breaths  over  the  field. 

But  though  the  minstrels  long  since  reposed. 
And  their  everlasting  mansions  closed. 
One  song  of  the  two  bids  my  heart  yet  thrill, 
I  have  sung  it,  and,  dying,  shall  sing  it  still. 

But  which  of  the  hosts  has  inspired  my  rhyme  ? 
Thou,  thou  shalt  reveal  it,  all-judging  Time  ! 
When  the  grave-rose  blooms,  and  I  am  gone, 
"With  one  of  them  still  shall  mv  song  sound  on. 


giuiijlit's  Jaminal  0|  JflitJiir. 
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Beethoven's  "Egmont"  Music. 

"  FKOM    MT    DIARY'." 

New  Yokk,  Mat  21.  Last  Saturday  evening, 
for  the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
known  as  the  "  Academy"  in  this  city,  the  occasion 
Ejsfeld's  concert,  much  impressed  with  the  beauty 
and  commodiousness  of  the  building,  much  troubled 
hy  the  manner  of  lighting  it,  but  better  pleased  with 
its  acoustic  qualities  than  in  any  theatre  of  its  size 
I  have  visited.  I  tried  the  parquette,  the  second 
bo.\es,  and  finally  the  amphitheatre,  where  I  had 
several  hundred  seats  at  my  disposal,  being  the  only 
occupant,  and  where  I  listened  in  delightful  silence, 
far  from  the  talkers  below,  to  the  entire  second  part. 

Oh,  those  talkers — those !   Well,  well !   Here 

is  the  programme : 

pakt  I. 

1.  Overture  to  Oheron, Weber 

2.  "  Ah,  perfldo,"  sung  by  Miss  Beainard. 

Beethoven 

3.  Adagio  and  Finale  from  Mendelssohn's  de- 

lightful  Concerto  in  G  minor,  the  piano- 
forte played  by  Eichakd  Hopfmann. 

4.  "Matilda  a  me  repita,"  scena  and  aria  by 

EiSFELD,  composed  for  and  sung  by  Ba- 

DIALI. 

PART   II. 

Beethoven's  music  to  '*  Egmont,"  with  ex- 
planatory poem  by  Donald  McLeod,  the 
songs  by  Miss  Brainard. 

When  one  considers  that  our  orchestras,  except 
when  rehearsing  for  the  few  concerts  of  the  winter, 
which  bring  them  all  together,  are  scattered  among 
a  multitude  of  places  of  amusement,  where  the  lack 
of  numbers  must  be  made  up  by  the  loudness  of  the 
few,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  per- 
fection can  be  attained  as  we  really  find.  Though 
the  fine  delicacy  and  pure  liquid  flow  of  the  tones 
from  the  bowed  instruments,  which  distinguishes  a 
few  world-renowned  orchestras  made  up  of  virtosos, 
was  wanting,  it  seemed  to  me,  fresh  from  the  great 
concerts  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  that  the  performance 
of  the  opening  overture  was  one  not  to  he  ashamed 
of  anywhere.  It  has  always  been  a  curious  point 
with  me  to  compare  the  fairy  music  of  Weber  with 
that  of  Mendelssohn.  Could  Weber  have  known 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  Overture  1  He 
might;  it  was  composed  before  "  Olieron."  How 
beautiful  are  both  !  hut  Weber's  fairies  are  far  differ- 
ent from  Shakspeare's. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  success  which  would  have  followed  Beet- 
hoven's dramatic  efforts,  had  his  application  to  be 
appointed  composer  to  the  A^ienna  Opera  been  fa- 
vorably received,  is  the  Sccna  and  Air:  Ah!  perjido, 
sweetly  sung  hy  Miss  Brainaed,  and  nicely  accom- 
panied. In  form  it  is  thoroughly  Italian,  after  the 
manner  of  Salieri,  Cimarosa,  and  others  of  his  day, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  depth  of  feeling,  both  in 
the  delicious  melody  and  the  splendid  accompani- 
ment, is  peculiarly  Beethoven's  own.  I  know  few  if 
any  pieces  composed  as  this  was,  simply  for  a  con- 


cert piece,  which  comes  near  it.  He  has  out-Ilal- 
iuned  the  Italians  dicmselves.  At  the  time  it  was 
written,  it  was  performed  at  Beethoven's  own  con- 
certs, to  the  delight  of  the  Vienna  public,  of  all 
grades  and  schools.  As  a  general  rule,  scenes  and 
airs  can  have  their  due  effect  only  when  heard  in 
their  proper  connection  in  the  operas  to  which  they 
belong.  A  mere  concert  piece  of  the  kind  must 
therefore  have  uncommon  merit  to  touch  the  heart 
as  docs  Beethoven's  Ah!  pet[fido,  unconnected  as  it 
is  with  any  plot  or  text  beside,  I  wish  to  thank 
Miss  Brainard  most  heartily  for  singing  this  beauti- 
ful piece  in  all  the  simplicity  of  its  notation,  and  for 
not  once  giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  showing 
off  her  powers  by  some  misplaced  cadenza.  Few 
women  singers,  nowadays,  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  sing  the  entire  air  in  the  "  wiggle  voice,"  and 
still  fewer  would  have  passed  the  pause  near  the  end 
without  inserting  two  or  three  chromatic  runs,  which 
they  had  learned  under  Signer  This  or  Mons.  That, 
and  call  it  a  cadenza.  As  long  as  Miss  Brainard 
sings  so  sweetly  as  on  this  evening.  God  speed  her  ! 

What  a  beautiful  Adagio  is  that  from  the  G 
minor  of  Mendelssohn!  But  is  not  the  finale  infe- 
rior to  it  ?  Still  this  Concerto  as  a  whole  is  a  favor- 
ite, and  that  justly.  Mr.  Hoffmann  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  Mr.  Eisfeld's  Scena  and 
Aria,  that  but  one  performance  separated  it  from  the 
g]onous  Ah !  perjido.  It  made  no  deep  impression 
upon  me,  though  sung  magnificently  by  Badiali. 
I  have  heard  no  such  singing  during  the  last  two 
years. 

But  to  Part  II.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  Bernadotte, 
then  a  young  and  rising  man,  was  sent  to  Vienna  as 
minister  of  the  French  Republic.  Among  his  fa- 
miliar acquaintances  there  was  a  young  musician, 
then  just  doubling  his  fame  as  the  greatest  pianist 
of  his  day  by  proving  himself  also  the  greatest  of  the 
rising  composers.  Beethoven  and  Bernadotte  be- 
came wai-m  personal  friends,  and  the  young  French- 
man's republicanism  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
the  German.  How  much  the  latter  was  imbued 
with  hatred  to  tyranny,  his  "Fidelio,"  his  "Heroic 
Symphony,"  and  above  all,  his  music  to  "Egmont," 
show.  All  these  are  works  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
were  composed  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
"  Fidelio,"  tyranny,  as  exercised  upon  the  individ- 
ual, calls  out  all  the  resources  of  the  great  composer; 
in  the  Symphony  he  paints  the  hero  and  his  mis- 
sion ;  in  the  "  Egmont"  music,  he  illustrates  a  drama, 
whose  subject  is  the  fall  of  a  hero  whose  blood  is  the 
seed  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  the  tyrant's  yoke. 

The  entire  misapprehension  ndiich  seems  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  intentions  of  the  composer  in  this 
music,  must  excuse  me  for  a  few  words  upon  this 
topic.  To  judge  of  this  music  by  the  standard  of 
popular  opera  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  com- 
poser. As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Shakspeare  we 
find  that  music  was  a  companion  to  the  drama. 
Think  how  often  we  find  directions  in  his  plays  for 
strains  from  his  orchestra,  such  as  it  was.  To  this 
day  but  few  theatres  are  without  more  or  less  musi- 
cians to  keep  the  audience  in  good  humor  between 
the  acts,  and  in  a  few  cases  music  has  been  composed 
expressly  for  particular  plays,  especially  upon  the 
German  stage.  Any  attempt  at  operatic  music,  and 
especially  the  music  of  the  Italian  opera,  would  he 
in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  song  or  two,  there  is  no  room  for  vocal 
music,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  actors  and  ac- 
tresses capable  of  great  musical  execution  would 
render  simple  strains  indispensible,  even  if  in  most 
cases  they  were  not  the  most  appropi'iate.  The 
composer  is  confined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case 
to  the  overture,  entr'actes,  marches,  and  occasionally 
a  passage  of  melodrama  or  a  short  descriptive  hit  of 
harmony. 

The  overture  he  may  make  as  broad  as  he  pleases. 
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and  tlie  most  successful  ones  are  such  as  paint 
musicallj' an  outline  of  the  entire  play;  the  over- 
ture, as  a  mere  introduction,  lil;e  some  to  Gluck's 
operas,  that  to  Haydn's  "Creation,"  is  not  common- 
ly, if  ever,  found  written  to  the  spoken  drama. 
Those  to  the  "  Summer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  Collin's  '•  Coriolan,"  by  Beethoven, 
are  instances  probably  most  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  Music.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this 
kind  of  music  can  never  have  its  due  eifcct  upon  an 
audience  to  which  the  drama  for  which  it  is  written 
is  not  familiar;  no  poem,  no  lecture,  no  story  given 
to  the  audience  in  a  programme,  is  sufficient  for  any 
auditor,  unless  that  auditor  know  the  composer's 
mode  of  musical  expression  through  long  study  and 
much  hearing,  or,  as  just  intimated,  is  familiar  with 
his  subject  matter.  In  Germany,  where  "Egmont '' 
is  as  familiar  as  "  Hamlet"  or  "Eichard  III.''  with 
us,  and  where  each  auditor  who  ever  attends  such 
concerts  as  those  at  which  such  music  could  ever 
find  place,  is  supposed  to  know  every  character  and 
situation  from  much  reading  of  the  play,  the  poem 
there  recited  is  sufficient  to  give  the  key  to  the 
music;  just  as  with  us;  we  could  enjoy  Mendels- 
sohn's music,  so  often  referred  to,  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  But  how  many  of  our  audience, 
from  the  simple  statement  of  the  reciter,  could  last 
Saturday  evening  form  any  conception  of  the  real 
characters  and  situations  which  the  music  introduced 
or  represented?  That  any  enjoyment  at  all  was  felt 
by  a  majoiity  of  the  hearers,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  a  tribute  of  no  small  value  to  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  composition. 

Let  me  give  the  programme  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
arrangement  for  four  hands,  with  such  notes  and 
comments  as  occur.  The  overture  is  familiar  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  symphony  concerts  everywhere. 
It  is  to  me  not  the  grandest,  not  the  most  exciting 
of  Beethoven's  works  of  the  class,  but  the  most 
beautiful.  I  felt  in  its  every  note  the  master's  admi- 
ration and  love  for  the  characters  of  Egmont  and 
Clara,  and  the  throbbings  of  his  great  heart  at  the 
fate  of  his  hero  and  the  glorious  fruits  which  it  pro- 
duced. 

At  the  close  of  the  overture  the  curtain  rises  and 
the  music  is  silent  until  the  scene  in  which  Clara 
appears,  and,  radiant  with  happiness  and  pride  in 
her  noble  lover,  sings  her  soldier  song  : 

No.  I. 
"  The  war-drum  is  rolling,  high  soundeth  the  fife ; 
My  lover,  all  harnessed,  commandeth  the  strife ; 
He  holds  the  lance  proudly,  he  orders  the  army. 
Sly  heart  throbs  aloud — how  kindles  my  blood  ! 
Ah,  if  as  a  soldier  beside  him  I  stood. 
From  hence  would  I  follow  with  courage  and  pride, 
■Wherever  he  led  me,  I'd  fight  by  his  side  ; 
The  foeman  would  shrink  as  we  charged  on  the  van ; 
O  heaven  !  what  pleasure,  were  I  but  a  man  !  " 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  original  is  but 
slenderly  preseri-ed  by  him  who  translated  this  ex- 
quisite song  of  Goethe.  Still  one  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  young  girl,  who,  from  her  low  social 
position,  looks  upward  with  love  and  veneration 
as  to  a  God.  Of  all  soldier  songs  that  I  know, 
that  in  the  "Daughter  of  the  Regiment"  included, 
there  is  none  the  music  of  which  to  me  is  so  full  of 
emotion  and  simple  beauty  as  this.  It  is  the  beauty 
of  the  German  popular  song,  and  must  be  judged 
from  that  standard — a  style  of  music  as  distinct  and 
national  a?  that  of  the  Scotch.  AVhere  I  sat,  the 
voice  of  Mi.?3  Brainard  came  sweetly  and  dearly  to 
my  cars  above  the  accompaniment,  and  I  was  fully 
sati-sfie'l  with  her  performance.  And  how  full  of 
martial  ardor  and  excitement  is  that  accompani- 
ment! This  is  another  of  the  great  fjualitics  of 
Beethoven,  that  his  music  is  so  perfectly  appro- 
priate. 

No.  11.  This  is  the  short  musical  introduction  to 
Act  IL    It  begins  with  an  Andante,  in  which  Beet- 


hoven paints  the  grief  of  the  constant  Brackcnburg 
over  his  unhappy  love  for  Clara,  referring  especially 
to  the  words  :  "  Could  I  but  forget  the  time  when 
she  loved  me,  or  seemed  to  love  me!  And — and 
now?  Let  me  die!  Why  do  I  hesitate?"  The 
Andante  is  followed  by  an  Allegro  con  brio,  in  which 
is  painted  the  restlessness  of  the  citizens  of  Brussels 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing excitement  among  the  people. 

No.  III.  is  the  introduction  to  the  next  act,  and 
paints  the  warnings  and  presentiments  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  replies  of  the  joyous,  careless, 
Egmont — their  farewell,  to  which  these  words  are 
the  key  : 

Egnw)it..  What !  tears,  Orange  ? 

Oraivjc.    To  weep  for  one  who  is  lost  is  manly. 

No.  IV.  is  the  song  in  which    Clara  speaks  her 
longing  for  the  presence  of  her  lover.     Clara  sings  : 
"  Cheerful  and  tearful,  unwilling  or  fain, 
Longing  and  mourning  in  passionate  pain  ; 
Joy  to  feel  keenly,  or  anguish  to  prove, 
Happy  alone  is  the  heart  that  can  love." 

No.  V.  Introduction  to  Act  IV.,  consisting  of, 
echo  of  the  love  scene  between  Egmont  and  Clara  ; 
Clara  at  Egmont's  feet — ''  So  let  me  die  ;  the  world 
has  no  joy  after  this  !" — march  of  the  soldiers  of  Alva 
into  Brussels,  and  closing  with  indications  of  the 
feelings  of  the'citizens,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Jetter:  "I  felt  it  badly  the  moment  the  Duke  came 
into  the  city.  Since  that  moment  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  the  heaven  was  covered  with  a  pall,  which  hangs 
so  low  that  one  must  bow  himself  not  to  touch  it.  I 
snuff  the  odor  of  an  execution  morning ;  the  sun 
will  not  appear — the  mists  stink." 

No.  VI.  Introduction  to  Act.  V.  Egmont's  feel- 
ings when  Alva  orders  him  to  surrender  his  sword  ; 
the  warning  words  of  Orange  again  rise  in  his  mem- 
ory ;  Clara's  emotions  upon  learning  of  her  beloved's 
arrest;  her  attempt  to  arouse  the  citizens  to  his 
rescue ;  and  finall}^  her  resignation  and  determina- 
tion not  to  outlive  him. 

No.  VII.  Clara's  death.  "  I  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  the  blessed  fields,  and  the  delights  of  peace 
from  that  world  already  breathe  upon  me.  I  have 
conquered  ;  call  me  not  back  again  to  strife." 

No.  VIII.  Melodrama.  Egmont  sleeps  and 
dreams  to  the  sound  of  what  Shakspeare  would  call 
"  still  music."  He  sees  his  beloved  appear  in  the 
form  of  Liberty,  proclaiming  victory  to  the  people  ; 
her  hero  falls,  but  in  his  blood  is  the  seed  of  freedom. 

No.  IX.  is  a  repetition  of  the  close  of  the  overture, 
the  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  power  of  Spain, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Alva. 

Such  is  the  famous  music  to  "Egmont."  Whether 
it  was  given  us  better  than  ever  before  since  the 
world  stood,  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care.  It  was 
well  done.  If  critics  can  find  fault,  let  them.  I  go 
to  hear  Beethoven,  and  thank  Eisfeld  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  he  has  given  it  to  us  and  ena- 
bled mo  to  fill  my  very  soul  with  the  emotions  de- 
picted by  the  master  of  all  masters. 

As  to  Mr.  Eisfeld's  success  pecuniarily,  I  fear 
there  is  little  favorable  to  say.  A  great  number  of 
seats  were  marked  taken,  which  was  matter  for  re- 
joicing until  it  came  out  that  they  belonged  to  stock- 
holders of  the  Academy,  who  had  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  sold  ! 

With  half  a  dozen  such  "  academies,"  what  pro- 
gress would  be  made  here  in  music ! 


Music  in  Philadelphia. 

The  ''City  of  Brotherly  Love"  has  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  musical  activity  during  these  last  weeks, 
particularly  in  the  production  of  new  works  by  resi- 
dent musicians.  The  most  important  of  these  would 
seem  to  be  a  new  Oratorio  by  one  of  the  longest 
established  and  most  able  of  the  Philadelphia  musi- 
cians, Mr.  Leoi'Old  Meionen.     The  Evening  Bul- 


letin gives  the  following  account  of  its  first  perform- 
ance : 

Mk.  Meignen's  New  Oratorio. — The  first  per- 
formance of  the  original  oratorio  of  "  The  Deluge," 
written  by  Mr.  Leopold  Meignen,  of  this  city,  took 
place  last  evening,  before  a  large  audience  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall — the  vocal  forces  of  the  Har- 
monia  Sacred  Music  Society  and  an  orchestra  of 
thirty-si.x  performers  taking  part.  The  words  of 
"  The  Deluge"  are  by  M.  Meignen,  and  they  are 
singable  and  sensible,  if  not  poetical  and  elegant. 
He  has  contrived  to  interweave  a  good  dramatic 
story  into  the  Scripture  account  of  the  flood,  and  his 
"  Deluge"  might  almost  bo  acted  on  the  stage  as 
Mehul's  "Joseph"  often  is  in  Europe.  But  Mr. 
Meignen's  business  is  that  of  music  and  not  jioetry, 
and  to  the  music  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  overture  is  a  most  ett'cctive  composition.  The 
first  movement,  chiefly  sustained  by  the  wind  instru- 
ments, is  in  a  large  imposing  style.  Some  very 
beautiful  passages  for  the  clarionet  solo  are  introduced, 
and  were  admirably  played  by  Mr.  StoU.  Then  fol- 
lows a  quieter  movement  for  the  whole  band,  gradu- 
allv  increasing  in  intensity,  with  a  pretty  melodic 
flow  on  the  surface,  while,  beneath,  the  whole  resour- 
ces of  the  orchestra  are  called  into  play  to  give 
variety  and  spirit  to  what  struck  us  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  orchestial  compositions  that  we  have 
heard.  This  overture  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  overtures  so  often  ]ilayed  at  our 
concerts.  It  was  very  well  done  by  the  orchestra 
last  evening,  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  vocal  performance  begins  with  a  chorus,  sung 
by  Noah's  family — an  evening  prayer — an  exquisite 
bit  of  composition,  equally  removed  from  the  psalm- 
tune  style  and  the  hackneyed  prayers  of  the  stage. 
Then  follows  a  long  dialogue,  recitatives,  solos  and 
duets,  between  Noah,  (basso,)  and  Gabriel,  (tenor,) 
in  which  the  coming  flood  is  revealed  and  the  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  building  of  the  ark.  There 
were  some  very  happy  musical  thoughts  in  this  por- 
tion. A  chorus  of  revellers  is  then  heard,  interrupting 
for  a  time  the  dialogue.  This  chorus  is  bright  and 
rollicking,  and  makes  a  very  e.\cellent  termination 
for  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  begins  with  a  scene  for  a  contralto 
voice,  after  which  occurs  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
piece — an  unaccompanied  chorus,  "  Lord  of  Heaven," 
exquisitely  written,  with  some  beautiful  cff'ects  for  all 
the  voices,  and  admirably  sung  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  A  loug  scene  then  follows  between  the 
soprano  and  tenor,  the  barytone  coming  in  toward 
the  close.  Then  comes  another  remarkable  chorus — ■ 
that  of  the  workmen  finishing  the  ark — the  idea  of 
it  not  unlike  the  choruses  in  Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne  and  11  Trovatore,  but  the  de\-elopment  of  it 
much  finer  than  either.  It,  too,  was  heartily  applau- 
ded. A  soprano  solo  succeeded,  in  a  grave  severe 
stvle,  with  long-sustained  phrases,  and  a  lack  of 
obvious  melody,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
great  learning  and  knowledge  of  effects,  especially 
in  the  accompaniments.  The  remainder  of  the  sec- 
ond part  is  made  up  chiefly  of  recitative,  though  a 
quartet  toward  the  close  deserves  mention  as  one  of 
the  best  written  passages  in  the  whole  work. 

The  rising  of  the  waters  and  all  the  imaginary 
phenomena  of  the  flood  are  then  illustrated  by  the 
orchestra  in  a  descriptive  symphony,  in  which  Mr. 
Meignen  again  exhibits  his  perfect  mastery  over  the 
mvsteries  of  orchestral  writing.  Voices  are  heard 
at' intervals,  introduced  with  admiralde  effect.  Part 
III.  opens  with  a  lovely  chorus  by  the  occupants  of 
the  ark.  Then  follow  several  coiucried  pieces  and 
the  soprano  voice  has  afterwards  a  solo  in  the  bravura 
stvle,  with  chorus,  which  was  so  well  done  as  to  re- 
ceive an  encore.  The  subsidence  of  the  waters  and 
the  resting  of  the  ark  are  then  described,  and  after  a 
solo  by  Gabriel,  the  oratorio  concludes  with  a  fugue, 
very  clear  and  distinct  and  very  well  sung,  receiving 
the  plaudits  even  of  the  unlearned  in  the  art. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  judgment  on  a  work  of  this 
kind  after  a  single  hearing,  and  we  are  therefore 
gratified  to  hear  that  the  Harmonia  Society  will 
repeat  it  on  the  22d  inst.  But  even  at  one  hearing 
we  have  ventured  to  express  our  delight  with  all  the 
instrumental  choral  writing.  If  Mr.  Meignen  were 
equally  happy  in  his  solos,  or  if  he  could  subdue  his 
Icarniiig  sufficiently  to  make  for  single  voices  a  sim 
pie  style  of  melody  that  would  be  readily  appreciated 
by  all  and  would  not  puzzle  those  whose  car  is  ever 
seeking  rhythm  in  nuisic,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
compbiin  of  Even  of  this  we  are  not  disposed  to 
complain,  with  the  recollection  upon  us  of  tli(!  delight 
afforded  by  his  really  noble  orchestral  and  choral 
writing,  which  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  first  writers  of  the  nge.  The  Harmonia 
Society  deserve  credit  for  undertaking  an  original 
work  of  this  kind,  involving  so  much  hibor  and  risk. 
Several  of  their  singers,  especially  the  principal  lady. 
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(wlio  lind  a  most  artUious  tnsU  to  perform,)  and  the 
barytone  who  sang  the  music  of  Hiran,  were  excel- 
lent. The  orchestra  was  always  correct.  A  litllc 
taiiiiiiij;  (lowti  in  some  of  the  acconi|>animeuts  will  be 
an  improvement  at  the  next  performance. 

Anolhcr  new  candidate  for  mnsical  fame  is  a 
Grand  three  act  Opera,  in  English,  entitled  "Anne 
of  Austria,"  the  musie  by  Signor  LuiGi  La  Grassa, 
the  libretto  by  Petek  F.  Stout,  Esq.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  suitable  English  company  and  other  con- 
ditions of  producing  it  upon  the  stage,  it  was  given 
on  tlie  19th  inst.  as  an  operatic  concert,  at  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  riall,  the  composer  himself  presiding  at 
the  piano,  with  a  largo  array  of  solo  singers,  a 
chorus  composed  of  members  of  the  Musical  Union 
and  the  Rossini  Association,  and  "  an  orchestra,"  Dr. 
W.  P.  CuxNiNGTON,  conductor.  Fitzgerald's  Cili/ 
Item  was  "very  much  pleased,  all  things  considered." 
but  gives  a  queer  report  of  the  treatment  which  this 
"  Anne  of  Austria  "  had  to  undergo  : 

The  opera  was  rot  fairly  presented.  There  were 
but  seven  stringed  instruments  and  one  piano — not 
another  instrument  of  any  kind.  Rather  weak,  you 
will  say,  reader.  The  chorus  was  pretty  full,  but  not 
good.  The  first  tenor  sang  out  of  tune  constantly — 
the  second  tenor  could  not  bo  heard,  and  the  first  and 
second  basso  did  not  appear  to  be  on  good  terms;  in- 
deed, we  have  never  heard  our  friend  Ivoiir  to  gi'cater 
disadvantage.  The  hall  was  filled  with  musical 
critics,  music  teachers,  music  sellers  and  their  clerks, 
who  walke<l  about,  shuffled  their  feet,  and  laughed 
and  talked  in  a  most  ill-bred  manner — making  all 
kind  of  fun  of  the  singers.  And,  yet,  the  opera  suc- 
ceeded— in  fact,  the  success  was  decided  and  unequi- 
vocal. The  music  is  of  a  light  and  pleasing  charac- 
ter, and  the  melodies  are  not  less  pleasing  from  being 
slightly  familiar  now  and  then. 

M.  Legrassa  deserves  strong  words  of  encourage- 
ment. Young,  poor,  friendless,  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  art  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  of 
our  leading  musicians.  The  work  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  very  fine  for  a  first  effort. 


CONCERTS. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  had  a  good  audience 
at  the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
programme  was  popular  and  light,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Piano-forte  Sonata,  played  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
May,  set  down  in  the  bills  as  by  Mendelssohn,  but 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  early  set  by  Beet- 
hoven, dedicated  to  Haydn,  and  was  unceremonious- 
ly cut  up  and  murdered  in  the  rendering.  Miss 
Phillipps  sang  a  brilliant  scene  by  Verdi  (in  Eng- 
lish) very  finely,  and  was  admired  as  usual  in  Non 
pill  mcsta  and  her  smaller  pieces.  We  were  struck 
with  the  sweet,  fresh  quality  of  Mr.  C.  R-  Adajis's 
tenor,  wdio  sang  a  Eomanza  by  Mercadante  with 
considerable  expression.  The  orchestra  was  that  of 
the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  led  by  Mr.  Schcltze, 
and  played  no  overture,  only  some  waltzes  and  an 
operatic  arrangement.  We  wish  Miss  Phillipps  all 
success  in  her  Western  tour. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  the  Farewell  Concert 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Millard  on  Saturday  evening. 
We  learn  that  Mercantile  Hall  was  perfectlv  crowd- 
ed, and  that  the  singing  of  the  young  tenor,  and  of 
our  two  native  prime  donne,  Miss  Henslek  and 
Miss  Phillipps,  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Millard  sailed  in  the  steamer  of  Wednesday  for 
Europe,  designing  to  pass  the  summer  in  London 
and  Paris.  The  kind  wishes  of  many  friends  follow 
liira.  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  listen 
to  his  voice  again. — Miss  Henslcr  also  sails  for  Italy 
next  Saturday. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  new  series  of  After- 
KOON  Concerts  took  place  on  Wednesday,  and 
fairly  closed  the  season.  The  Music  Hall  was  un- 
commonly full,  the  programme  and  the  playing  of 
the  hest.  Mendelssohn's  "Scotch"  Symphony, 
though  we  would  rather  have  heard  something  which 
has  been  less  familiar  of  late,  was  deeply  interesting. 
It  is  the  first  movement  whose  power  and  beauty 
come  out   more   by  repetition   than   cither   of  the 


others.  But  how  much  stronger,  greater  every  way, 
while  so  much  simpler,  seemed  Beethoven's  glorious 
overture  to  "  Egmont"  !  That  thrilled  and  satisfied. 
How  Rossini's  overtures  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  musical  impressions  of  the  last  generations! 
They  have  become  part  of  our  natural  musical  sun- 
shtne,  to  he  enjoyed  as  sunshine,  in  careless,  recrea- 
tive mood.  The  brilliant  La  Gu::a  Ladra  made  an 
agreeatde  conclusion,  after  the  pi'ctty  waltzes,  and 
the  well-played,  though  for  a  hall  rather  too  loud, 
operatic  scena  bv  the  Germania  Serenade  (brass) 
Band. 

One  of  the  choicest  programmes  to  which  we  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  was  performed  a 
few  evenings  since  in  a  private  musical  party  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  one  of  our  warmest  lovers  of 
classical  music.  It  was  a  double  satisfaction  to  hear 
such  good  things,  and  to  hear  ihem  in  a  company  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons,  every  one  of  whom  loved 
music,  and  was  careful  not  to  lose  a  note.  Not  a 
piece  upon  the  programme  had  been  played  before, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  concert  in  this  city.  It 
was  as  follows  : 

Quatuor,  No.  10, Mozart. 

Sonata:  Piano  and  Violoncello:  Op.  i.5,  jSIendelssohn. 

Solo  :  Violin  :  8th  Concerto Spohr. 

Sonata:  Piano  and  Violin:  Andante  and  Finale, 

Op.  -30, Beethoven. 

Solo:  Viola:  with  Piano  accomp't.  Op.  12 David. 

Quatuor :  No.  12,  Op.  127, Beethoven. 

Duettino:  Violin  and  Viola,  Op.  25, Mozart. 

The  Quatuors  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  each 
among  the  most  remarkable  by  their  respective 
authors.  The  performers  were  Mr.  Trenkle,  piano 
forte;  Schultze,  1st  violin;  Meisel,  2d  violin; 
EoKHARDT,  viola;  and  Wulf  Fries,  violoncello. 
A  better  quartet  we  have  never  heard  in  Boston .... 
We  were  mistaken  in  the  voice  that  sang  the  tenor 
solo  in  Dr.  Tuckerman's  "Musical  Service"  the 
other  evening.  It  was  not  Mr.  Mill.ird,  but  Mr. 
Frank  Howard,  organist  and  conductor  of  music 
at  the  Stone  Chapel.  So  much  the  worse  for  our 
"  guessing,'' and  so  much  the  more  credit  to  Mr. 
Howard. . .  .Our  "Diarist"  and  for  some  time  Berlin 
correspondent,  "A.  W.  T.",  as  to-day's  paper  else- 
where affoi'ds  living  proof,  has  returned  from  Europe, 
and  will  be  with  us  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York. 
He  arrived  last  week  in  the  steamer  Hermann.  The 
sets  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  which  we  before  spoke 
of  his  procuring,  are  on  the  way  by  sailing  vessel, 
and  will  probably  be  ready  for  subscribers  here  soon 
after  the  first  of  June. 

The  chapter  of  Mme.  George  Sand's  story, 
which  we  give  to-day,  will  be  found  particularly  in- 
teresting to  musical  readers.  Henceforth  to  the 
conclusion  "  The  Castle  in  the  Wilderness  "  will  be 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  with  regard  to  Art. 

Another  of  those  graceful  Floral  Concerts,  so  ap- 
propriate to  the  season,  in  which  music,  flowers,  and 
happy  faces  and  voices  of  children  blend  their  fasci- 
nations, is  to  take  place  in  the  Musie  Hall  next 
Thursday  evening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Clarke.  This  gentleman's  rare  faculty  of  teach- 
ing children  how  to  sing  in  chorus,  has  been  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  the  various  exhibitions  of  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  with  which  he  has  been  for 
several  years  connected.  He  gives  the  present  en- 
tertainment on  his  own  account,  with  a  select  chnir 
of  200  children,  including  his  oldest  and  best  pupils. 
The  stage  will  be  again  transformed  into  a  grove  of 
evergreen,  with  natural  flowers  and  other  picturesque 
adornments,  and  the  youtliful  songs  and  choruses 
have  been  woven  into  a  connected  whole,  under  the 
title  of  "  Flora's  Festival,"  the  music  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bradeort,  of  New  York.  It  must  necessarily 
prove  quite  attractive. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  his  Musical  World,  administers 
the  following  just  rebuke  to  a  portion  of  the  audience 
at  the  Academy  on  the  Freyschuiz  night. 

The  German  opera  always  draws  a  German  crowd 
in  the  upper  regions  (particularly)  of  the  Academy 


edifice.  Perfectly  orderly  and  manageable  at  home, 
the  lower-class  Germans,  until  they  have  been  in  this 
country  some  time,  think  it  is  an  element  of  freedom 
to  he  rude,  vociferous  and  uidicensed  in  their  behavior 
hero.  Many  of  them  have  to  he  flogged  out  of  this 
idea  by  the  policeman's  "  locust,"  or  by  other  un- 
sofily  persuasive  means,  before  they  arc  brought  to 
their  senses  and  made  decent  citizens.  Some  of  them 
have  painfully  needed  such  a  flogging  for  the  last 
two  German  nights  at  the  Academy.  They  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  hiss  a  chorus  of  German  girls, 
such  as  we  suppose  could  hastily  be  gotten  together 
for  the  emergency  and  who  stood  filtering,  and  dis- 
trustfully there,  doing  the  best  they  could;  and  more 
than  this,  the  better  singers,  even  Madame  de  La- 
grange herself  has  been  subjected  to  that  sound, 
which  any  serpent-sneak  can  from  his  corner  emit 
without  much  betraying  himself  and  yet  reaching 
and  wounding  a  singer.  One  person  alone  undertook 
throughout  the  opera  of  Martha  the  other  night, 
systematically  to  hiss,  wdicn  there  was  any  (so-well- 
deserved)  applause  of  this  great  singer.  Such  a 
boor  ought  to  be  made  nearer  acquainted  with  the 
historical  mud-puddles  of  his  native  village. 

Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  has  been  singing  in 
Edinburg  and  Glasgow.  Her  "  Auld  Robin  Gray" 
is  said  to  have  created  an  unprecedented  excitement. 
...  .It  is  said  that  Rdeixstein',  the  young  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  has   received  flattering  offers 

for  a  concert  tour  in  the  United  States The 

"Mountaineers,"  a  band  of  singers  from  Berne, 
Switzerland,  were  to  sing  last  evening  at  the  Taber- 
nacle in  New  Y'ork.  Their  allium  contains,  it  is  said, 
a  very  complimentary  autograph  of  Jenny  Lind. 
They  are  famous  for  warbling  complicated  orchestral 

pieces  with  their  voices Maretzek  has  found 

his  opera  season  so  successful  in  New  Y''ork,  that  he 
continues  it  for  two  weeks  more.  It  is  said  he  will 
come  to  Boston  with  his  whole  force  about  the  first 
of  June.  Badiali  is  of  them;  therefore  we  trust 
we  may  have  "  William  Tell,"  Der  Frei/sdiiilz,  too, 
can  hardly  be  the  hacknied  thing  here  which  some  of 
the  critics  have  pronounced  it  in  New  York.  Lucia 
was  given  last  Monday  night,  and  last  evening  (for 
the  first  time)  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller.     On   the  whole, 

there  has   been  very  little  novelty The  dashing 

Vestvali  has  been  enrapturing  the  juveniles  again 
in  her  three  favorite  roles  of  Orsini,  Arsace  and  the 
gipsey  Azuccna.  She  will  soon  go  back  to  Mexico, 
the  great  scene  of  her  triumphs.     Mme.  Lagrange 

is  is  said  will   return   to    Europe    this   summer 

Handel's  Oratorio,  "  Judas  Macaba^us."  was  per- 
formed last  week  for  the  first  time  in  New  Y^ork,  by 
the  Harmonic  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Berg  .MANN. 

liOiidon. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  second  concert  of 

the  season  had  the  following  programme  : 

PART   I. 

Sinfonia  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Duetto:  '*Folg'  dem  Freunde,"  Mme.  Viardot 

and  Herr  Formes  (Faust) Spohr. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,   Piano-forte,  Mme.  Clara 

Schtimann Mendelssohn. 

Aria  di  Bravura,  "Mi  paventi,"  Mme.  Viardot 

(Britannico) Graun. 

Overture  (Jessonda) Spohr. 

PART  n. 

Sinfonia  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Aria:  "Solche  hergelaufneLaffen,"  Herr  Formes 

(Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail) Mozart. 

Overture  (Anacreon) Cherubini. 

Conductor' — 'Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 

According  to  the  News,  the  orchestral  pieces  were 
perfectly  well  played,  and  Mr.  Bennett's  skill  and 
judgment  were  shown  in  the  just  tempo  of  every  move- 
ment, and  the  bringing  out  of  every  delicacy  of  effect 
and  expression.  Mme.  Schumann  is  said  to  have 
played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  better  than  any  one 
since  Mendelssohn  himself.    The  same  critic  speaks  of 

— The  bravura  air  from  the  Britannico  of  Graun,  the 
celebrated  chapel-master  to  Frederick  the  Great  a 
hundred  years  ago.  For  the  revival  of  this  forgotten, 
morceau  we  are  indebted  to  Madame  Viardot,  by  whom 
it  was  sung.  It  belongs  to  the  part  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  is  an  outburst  of 
the  hate  and  fear  which  she  felt  towards  her  atrocious 
son.  It  is  a  grand  old  song,  in  a  style  that  is  now 
quaint  and  antiquated,  being  full  of  roulades  and  div- 
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isions  of  enormous  difficulty,  by  which,  however,  vio- 
lent and  impetuous  passion  is  stront^ly  expressed. 
Madame  Viardot's  execution  was  nothing  less  than 
marvellous. 

Ne"\v  Philharmonic. — "VVe  copied  last  weelv  from 
Mr.  Chorley's  praise  of  Gounod's  symphony  and 
dispraise  of  Macfarren's  "  Hamlet "  overture,  per- 
formed at  the  second  concert.  In  curious  contrast 
•n-ith  his  criticism  are  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  Musical  World. 

'  M.  Gounod's  svmphony  has  obtained  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Paris.  It  is  cleverly  instrumented,  has  some 
brilliant  passages  and  occasional  power ;  but  a  want 
of  originality  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  ^  first 
movement  is  an  absolute  parody  on  certain  prominent 
points  in  Beethoven's  Eroica.  The  scherzo  is  eflFective, 
and  the  theme  of  the  trio  is  pretty.  The  finale,  also, 
although  the  subject  is  trivial,  contains  some  nice 
eifectsof  orchestration.  But  something  more  than 
this  is  required  to  make  a  good  symphony. 

The  second  novelty,  Mr.  Macfarren's  overture, 
although  by  no  means  well  executed,  is  a  work  of  a 
very  dift'erent  stamp — a  great  work,  indeed,  if  we  are 
not"  mistaken — conceived  in  a  true  poetic  spirit,  and 
developed  with  infinite  power.  It  expresses  generally 
the  melancholy,  fitful  temperament  of  the  young 
prince,  the  depths  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  gloom  that 
overshadows  his  fate,  well  enough,  without  the  aid  of 
a  prose  analysis — or  **  argument" — which  we  could, 
therefore,  have  spared. 

Mr.  HuLLAH  gave  the  fourth  and  last  of  his  Or- 
chestral Concerts,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  April  21st, 
with  the  following  programme  : 

PART  I. 

Overture:  "  The  Isles  of  Fingal," Mendelssohn. 

Aria  :  **  0  salutaris  Hostia," Cherubini. 

Concerto  ;  Two  flutes, Doppler. 

Aria:  '*  Ya,  mi  disse,"  (Robert  le  Diable)  Meyerbeer. 

Symphony,  in  C  minor, Beethoven. 

PART  ir. 

Duetto :  "  Dolce  conforto  al  misero," . . . .  Mercadante. 

Concerto,  Piano-forte,  F  minor,  "W.  Stemdale  Bennett. 

/Mj  -ci     T  u  c-  ^  Henry  Laws  (16-53),  and 

Old  Enghsh  Songs: |  ^^^   j^^^  gj^\^  ^^  ^(,j_ 

Air :  **  Let  the  bright  Seraphim," Handel. 

Overture  :  "  Zauberflote," Mozart. 

Conductor — Mr.  Hullah. 

The  airs  from  Handel  and  Meyerbeer  were  sung  by 
Clara  Novello  ;  the  other  pieces  by  Miss  Dolby. 


Jidu^rtisem^nts. 


FLOKA'S    FESTIVAIi. 

THIS  beautiful  Cantata  will  be  given  at  the  Mosic  Hall,  on 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  May  29,  with  splendid  decora- 
tions of  evergreens  and  natural  flowers.  The  music  will  be 
6ung  by  a  select  Juvenile  Choir  of  200  Voices. 

Tickets,  25  cent.s— for  sale  at  the  usual  places;  tickets  sold 
at  the  door.  50  cents  each. 

Doors  open  at  7  P.  M. ;  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 
Mb.    CLARKE    gives    Piano  Forte  and    Singing   Lessons. 
Residence,  103  Hudsoii  st. 


OrTTST-A-"^rE3    jS-^a-TTESrS. 
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AKES  THE  FOLLOU'IXG  PROPOSITION  TO  ALL  THE 
PIANISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  He  CHALtJE:^GES  them  to  play  on  three  evenings  in  succes- 
aon  with  him  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Bo.'^ton,  next  fall. 

2.  Hz  PROMISES  TO  PAY  Three  Hundred  Dollars  to  any  one 
whom  public  approbation  will  declare  as  the  victor. 

3  Etebt  Puxist  shall  have  the  choice  op  his  own  sis 
PIECES,  with  the  condition  that  three  must  be  classical,  and 
three  modem  compositions 

4.  The  names  of  the  Pianists  axd  of  the  pieces  must  be 
commiinicared  to  3Ir.  .Satter  before  the  1st  of  July. 

5.  For  farther  particulars  inquire  of 

GUSTAVE  SATTER, 

Adams  Hodse,  Boston. 

TO  airSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe.=Bor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  mopt  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  gitnations  with  eome  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  fn  a  more  Soutbero  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  thiJi  office. 


SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARl, 

RESIDENX'E,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BREtJSI>"G, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOriK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCin^ATIXG  J1U3ICAL  LIBRARY. 

(C7*  Comlantly  on  hand  a  complete  ajtmrtmrat  of  American 
Poblicalluns. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^      y)    Broadway y  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OF  GLEES, 
MABRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &.C. 

IVovcllo's  Cflee-ISive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrig.\ls,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely   bound  in   cloth,  gilt   lettering. 

Price  Sp2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Ent^lish  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Gleesof  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornington,   SpolTorth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

Varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part-Sojig  SooU. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Ei?hop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Pnrt-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  Separate  Glees,  Sec  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpBieiis : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued-— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  MsiSBcat  TaMies, 
AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

published  (in  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
G,\LS,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  EdW4RD 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  fee.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,7o  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  ITI.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S1.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
bound  in  clnth,  with  Index,  Sil,76  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  centSj  post-paid. 

J.  A.  IVOVEIiliO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Eavorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aprness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OTTAYIO. 

"Master  Boccaferri,"  cried  I,  gently  opening 
the  curtain,  "do  you  recognize  the  voice  of  the 
CommaQder  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pardieu,  I  do  recognize  the  voice,"  ans- 
wered he,  "  but  I  cannot  say  to  whom  it  belongs. 
A  thousand  devils  !  there  is  either  a  ghost  or  an 
intruder  here;  what  does  this  mean,  my  chil- 
dren ?  " 

"  This  means,  my  father,"  said  Otlavio,  turning 
towards  me  and  revealing  the  pure  and  noble 
features  of  Cecilia,  "  that  we  have  one  more  good 
actor  and  one  more  good  friend  among  us." 

She  came  to  me  with  outstretched  hand.  With 
one  bound  I  leaped  into  the  place  for  the  orches- 
tra ;  I  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses,  and  then  embraced  old  Boccaferri,  who 
held  out  his  arms  to  me.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  dreamed  of  giving  him  such  a  salute, 
the  idea  of  which  would  have  filled  me  with  dis- 
gust two  months  before.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  sober  and  not  smell- 
ing of  an  old  pipe  and  new  wine. 

Celio  embraced  me  also  with  more  affection 
than  I  had  supposed  him  capable  of.  The  grief 
of  his  fiasco  had  passed  off",  and  with  it  all  bitter- 
ness in  his  language  and  in  his  features. 

"  Friend,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I  wish  to  present 
you  to  all  I  love.  You  see  before  you  Floriani's 
four  children,  my  sisters,  Stella  and  Beatrice,  and 
my  younger  brother  Salvator,  the  Benjamin  of 


the  family,  a  good  and  merry  child,  who  was 
growing  pale  in  a  law  oflice,  and  who  left  the 
sober  profession  of  scribe  two  days  since  to  come 
and  learn  to  be  an  artist  in  the  school  of  our 
adopted  father,  Boccaferri.  We  are  fixed  here 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter;  some  carry  on  their 
education  and  others  their  dramatic  studies.  We 
will  explain  all  to  you  some  other  time  ;  now  we 
must  not  be  too  much  taken  up  with  embraces  and 
explanations,  or  we  shall  forget  the  play ;  we 
shall  cool  towards  the  principal  business  of  our 
life,  that  which  is  first  here — the  dramatic  art." 

"  Only  one  word  more,"  said  I  to  him,  looking 
sideways  at  Cecilia.  "  Cruel  ones  !  why  did  you 
forsake  me  ?  If  the  most  improbable  and  unfore- 
seen accident  had  not  conducted  me  hither,  I  might 
never  have  seen  you  again  except  across  the 
footlights ;  for  you  promised  to  write  me,  Celio, 
and  you  forgot  me." 

"  A  falsehood  !  "  cried  he,  laughing.  "  A  let- 
ter from  me,  enclosing  an  invitation  from  our 
dear  host,  the  marquis,  awaits  you  this  very  mo- 
ment in  Vienna.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
were  not  to  cross  the  Alps  until  spring  ?  It  is 
for  you  to  explain  how  you  found  us  here,  or 
rather,  how  you  discovered  our  retreat,  and  why 
it  was  necessary  that  these  girls  should  compro- 
mise themselves  so  far  as  to  write  you  a  note  at 
my  dictation,  to  give  you  courage  to  come  in 
at  the  door  instead  of  spying  round  the  windows. 
If  yesterday's  adventure  had  not  put  me  upon 
your  track,  if  I  had  not  followed  the  marks  of 
your  indiscreet  footsteps  upon  the  snow  to  Vola- 
bit's  house,  where  I  saw  your  name  upon  a  trunk 
in  his  coach-house,  would  you  have  planned  some 
terrible  surprise  V  " 

"I?  I  was  the  most  stupid  and  innocent  of 
spies.  I  did  not  know  you  were  here.  My  head 
was  turned  by  your  nightly  revels,  which  have 
e.xclted  the  whole  village,  and  I  came  to  try  if  I 
could  find  out  the  manias  of  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  Balma.  But,  by  the  way,"  cried  I, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  then  casting  an 
uneasy  and  confused  glance .  around  me,  "  in 
whose  house  are  we  now  ?  What  are  you  doing 
with  the  old  marquis,  and  how  can  he  sleep  in 
such  a  hubbub  ? " 

The  whole  company  looked  at  each  other  with 
Surprise,  and  then  Beatrice  laughed  loudly  as  I 
had  done. 

But  Boccaferri  began  to  speak,  and  with  great 
coolness  answered : 

"  The  old  marquis  is  really  a  monomaniac,"  said 
he.  "  He  has  a  great  passion  for  the  theatre,  and 
his  first  care,  when  he  found  himself  rich  and 
owner  of  a  fine  castle,  was  to  call  together, 
through  my  means,  the  select  troupe  which  you 
see  before  you,  and  that  he  may  hide  them  here, 


he  makes  them  pass  for  his  family.  As  he  sleeps 
a  great  deal  and  is  rather  deaf,  we  rehearse  with- 
out being  annoyed  by  his  presence,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  we  shall  make  our  debuts  before 
him  ;  but  as  he  is  thought  to  mourn  the  death  of 
his  generous  brother,  who  only  made  him  his 
heir  because  he  forgot  to  disinherit  him,  he  com- 
mands the  greatest  secresy.  That  is  why  no  one 
knows  how  our  nights  are  spent,  and  they  prefer 
to  imagine  that  we  Invoke  the  evil  one,  rather 
than  that  we  are  practising  the  greatest  and 
most  complete  of  all  the  arts.  Stay  with  us, 
then,  Salentini,  as  long  as  you  please,  and  if  you 
like  it,  take  part  in  our  theatre.  As  I  make  rain 
and  sunshine  here,  your  true  name  need  not  be 
known  if  you  wish  to  change  It.  In  case  of  need, 
you  can  pass  for  the  sixth  child  of  the  marquis. 
I  am  his  right  hand  and  his  factotum,  and 
choose  and  direct  the  subjects.  You  see  I  have 
long  been  intimate  with  this  kind  nobleman, 
which  must  not  surprise  you,  as  he  is  an  old 
drunkard,  and  we  became  intimate  friends  at 
restaurants ;  but  we  have  reformed  here,  and 
since  we  can  have  as  much  wine  as  we  please, 
our  society  is  charming.  But  come  !  we  are  for- 
getting the  play,  and  we  must  not  tell  stories  in 
the  entr'acte.  Will  you  continue  the  statue  to 
the  end  ?  It  is  only  a  skilful  display  ;  to-morrow 
you  can  have  any  role  you  desire  In  some  other 
play,  or  else  you  may  take  that  of  Ottavio,  and 
Cecilia  shall  create  the  role  of  Elvira,  which  we 
have  suppressed.  You  already  understand  that 
we  have  invented  a  new  sort  of  theatre,  and  one 
thoroughly  suited  to  us.  We  take  the  first  pro- 
gramme we  come  across,  and  Improvise  the  dia- 
logue, aided  by  our  remembrance  of  the  text. 
When  a  subject  pleases  us,  like  this,  we  study  it 
for  several  days,  changing  it  ad  libitum.  If  not, 
we  pass  on  to  another,  and  often  we  invent  the 
subject  ourselves,  trusting  to  the  intelligence  and 
fancy  of  each  one  to  have  it  pass  off  well.  You 
see  that  we  only  desire  one  thing — to  be  origina- 
tors, and  not  servile  interpreters.  We  seek  in- 
spiration, and  by  degrees  it  comes  upon  us.  You 
will  understand  the  rest,  after  seeing  how  we  go 
on.  It  is  already  ten  o'clock,  and  we  have  only 
played  two  acts.  Alt'opra  !  my  children  !  The 
boys  to  the  decorations,  and  the  girls  to  the 
manuscripts,  to  keep  us  in  the  order  of  the 
scenes,  tor  order  is  necessary  even  in  inspira- 
tion. Quick,  quick !  this  entr'acte  must  weary 
the  public." 

Boccaferri  spoke  these  last  words  in  such  a 
tone  as  would  have  made  any  one  believe  that 
he  saw  an  imaginary  public  filling  this  empty  and 
echoing  hall.  But  he  was  no  maniac.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  conscientious  study  of  art,  and 
he  taught  his  pupils  well  in  seeking  himself  to 
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put  in  practice  tbose  theories  whicli  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  whole  life. 

We  went  about  changing  the  scenes.  This 
was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ej'e,  the  decora- 
tions were  so  well  arranged,  so  light  and  easy  to 
move,  and  the  machinery  so  perfect. 

"  This  is  an  old  theatre,  perfect  in  construction 
and  in  size,"  said  Boccaferri  to  me.  "  The 
Balmas  have  alwaj-s  had  a  great  passion  for  the- 
atricals, e.xcept  the  last,  and  he  died,  sad,  tired 
out,  perfectly  selfish  and  good  for  nothing,  for  the 
mere  want  of  bavins  cultivated  and  understood 
this  divine  art.  The  present  marquis  is  the 
worthy  son  of  his  fathers,  and  his  first  care  was 
to  brine  to  light  the  decorations  and  costumes 
which  filled  this  wing  of  the  mansion.  It  was  I 
who  brought  back  life  to  all  these  corpses  lying 
in  dust.  You  know  that  was  my  trade  yonder. 
In  a  week  I  restored  their  color  and  elasticity. 
M}-  daughter,  who  is  a  great  artist,  mended  the 
garments,  and  brought  back  to  them  the  style 
and  e.xtravagances  common  fifty  years  ago.  The 
little  Florianis,  who  wish  to  become  artists  some 
day,  assist  her  and  profit  by  her  lessons.  I  and 
Celio,  who  is  worth  ten  men  for  his  promptness 
of  execution,  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  and 
quickness  of  intuition,  thought  we  might  make  a 
stage  which  we  could  enjoy,  and  which  should 
not  undeceive  us  at  every  turn  by  showing  us 
those  bare  and  cold  side-scenes,  which  chill  jour 
powers  and  your  heart  as  soon  as  you  enter.  In 
our  case  we  do  not  disregard  the  public,  who  we 
imagine  share  our  illusion.  We  always  act  as  if 
the  public  were  before  us  ;  but  we  only  think  of 
it  in  the  entr'acte.  During  the  representation 
■we  have  agreed  to  forget  it,  as  it  should  be  in  a 
real  theatre.  As  for  our  method  of  drcoration, 
go  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  see  if  the  illusion 
and  effect  are  not  better  than  they  would  be  if 
we  had  an  ignoble  rough  side  turned  to  us,  which 
the  public,  seated  at  the  side,  never  can  help  see- 
ing a  little. 

"  It  is  true  that,  to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  use 
simple  means,  whose  charms  would  be  lost  upon 
a  large  stage.  We  plant  veritable  trees  upon 
our  boards,  and  we  put  real  rocks  even  in  our 
backgrounds.  We  can  do  it,  because  the  stage 
is  small,  and  we  ought  to  do  it,  since  the  usual 
means  of  perspective  are  not  in  our  power. 
There  is  not  space  enough  here  for  such  to 
deceive  us,  and  when  our  illusion  goes,  talent 
fails  with  it.  All  is  bound  together.  Art  is 
bomogeneous ;  it  is  a  magnificent  resume  of  the 
fragments  of  all  our  faculties.  The  theatre  is 
this  resum^  par  excdlence,  and  that  is  why  there 
is  no  trne  theatre,  why  there  are  no  true  actors, 
or  at  least  so  few,  and  those  who  are  so  are  not 
always  understood,  because  they  find  themselves 
like  fine  pearls  among  false  diamonds,  whose  vul- 
gar brilliancy  outshines  them. 

"  There  are  few  true  actors,  and  )et  all  should 
be  so;  what  can  an  actor  be  without  this  first 
essential  and  vital  condition  of  his  art  ?  Talent 
should  only  be  distinguished  from  mediocrity  by 
the  degree  of  elevation  in  the  mind.  A  man  of 
heart  and  intelligence  would  necessarily  be  a 
great  actor,  if  the  rules  of  art  were  known  and 
observed,  while  now  it  is  often  the  contrary.  A 
beautiful  and  intelligent  woman,  generous  in  her 
pa's.iions,  of  free  and  natural  grace,  would  not  be 
in  the  second  rank,  as  was  always  my  daughter, 
who  was  not  capable  of  throwing  into  the  scene 
the  soul   and  genius  which  belongs  to  her  in 


evcry-day  life.  Since  she  never  found  herself  in 
a  sphere  sufficiently  artistic  to  impress  her,  she 
was  always  chilled  by  the  stage  ;  and  when  you 
see  her  here,  you  will  not  recognize  her.  It  is 
because  nothing  shocks  or  saddens  us  here.  AVe 
enlarge  by  fancy  the  frame  in  which  we  desire  to 
be  impressed,  and  the  poetry  of  the  decoration  is 
the  gilding  of  that  frame. 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  continued  Boccaferri,  with  anima- 
tion, all  the  time  arranging  a  thousand  little  de- 
tails without  stopping  his  talk,  "  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  the  viise-en-scene,  the  characters,  the 
dialogue,  and  even  the  costumes,  is  enough  to 
freeze  the  inspirations  of  an  artist  who  under- 
stands the  truth  and  cannot  condescend  to  false- 
hood. There  is  nothing  more  silly  than  to  see 
an  actor  raving  in  impossible  scenes  and  declaim- 
ing ridiculous  words  with  eloquence.  It  is  be- 
cause such  dramas  are  written,  and  played  into 
the  bargain,  with  an  absurdity  worthy  of  them, 
that  there  are  no  true  actors.  I  tell  you  all 
ought  to  be.  Remember  Cecilia.  She  is  too  in- 
telligent not  to  feel  the  truth,  and  you  have  often 
seen  her  insufficient,  almost  always  too  self-pos- 
sessed, and  concealing  her  emotion,  but  you  never 
saw  her  turn  aside  or  fall  into  falsehood ;  and  yet 
she  was  a  tame  actress.  Even  such  as  she  was, 
she  injured  nothing,  and  the  piece  was  none  the 
worse  for  her.  But  I  say  this :  if  tlie  theatre 
were  truer,  all  the  actors  would  be  also,  even  the 
most  mediocre  and  the  most  timid ;  if  the  stage 
itself  were  more  real,  all  the  intelligent  and  cour- 
ageous ones  would  be  great  actors ;  and  in  those 
intervals,  when  they  should  not  be  on  the  stage, 
when  the  public  rests  after  the  emotions  they  have 
produced,  the  second-rate  ones  would  be  at  least 
simple  and  natural.  Instead  of  the  torture  suf- 
fered in  seeing  the  detestable  ones  make  grim- 
aces, a  certain  confiding  pleasure  would  be  felt  in 
following  their  acting  in  the  details  necessary  to 
the  plot.  The  public  would  be  moulded  in  this 
school,  and  instead  of  being  as  to-day,  unjust  and 
stupid,  wo'uld  be  conscientious,  attentive,  loving 
well  written  works,  and  a  friend  of  the  faithful 
artist.  Until  that  time  comes,  don't  talk  to  me  of 
acting,  for  it  is  an  art  almost  lost  to  the  world, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  a  genius  are  required  to 
bring  it  back  to  life. 

"  Yes,  Celio,  my  son,"  said  he  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  waiting  till  he  had  ceased  talking 
to  begin  the  next  act,  "your  mother,  a  great 
artist,  understood  that.  She  always  listened  to 
me,  and  did  me  great  justice,  saying  that  she 
owed  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  was  because  she 
shared  my  ideas  that  she  wished  to  arrange  the 
plays  she  was  to  act,  be  the  manager  of  her  own 
theatre,  choose  and  mould  the  actors.  Slie  felt 
that  a  great  actress  needed  good  supporters,  and 
that  the  tirade  of  a  heroine  cannot  be  impassioned 
when  the  confidante  listens  with  a  stupid  stare. 
Together  we  made  energetic  attempts.  I  was 
her  decorator,  her  machinist,  her  tutor,  her  cos- 
tumer,  and  at  times  her  poet.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  profitable  to  art,  but  not  to  business.  It 
would  have  cost  an  immense  fortune  to  have  con- 
quered the  obstacles  which  first  rose  on  all  sides; 
and  then  the  public  does  not  know  how  to  second 
noble  efforts;  it  prefers  to  lower  itself  for  a 
small  price  rather  than  to  become  ennobled  at 
great  expense." 

"But  you,  Celio,  you,  Stella,  Beatrice,  Salva- 
tor,  you  are  young,  you  are  united,  you  under- 
stand art  already,  and  together  you  may  attempt 


a  revolution.  At  least,  have  the  desire  for  if, 
cherish  the  hope  of  it,  even  if  it  should  only  be  a 
dream,  if  what  we  are  now  doing  should  only 
prove  to  be  a  poetical  amusement,  something  will 
remain  to  you,  which  will  make  you  superior  to 
common  actors  and  the  superiorities  of  puppets. 
O  my  children!  let  me  breathe  upon  you  the 
sacred  fire  which  makes  me  young  again,  and 
which  has  consumed  me  in  vain  until  now,  for 
want  of  the  needful  nourishment.  I  shall  not 
regret  having  failed  all  my  life,  in  every  thing, 
having  struggled  with  misery  until  I  was  driven 
to  escape  suicide  by  drunkenness.  No,  I  shall 
complain  of  nothing  in  my  unfortunate  past,  if  the 
living  offspring  of  Floriani  may  build  their  tri- 
umphs 'upon  my  ruins,  if  Celio,  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters  realize  their  mother's  dream,  and  if  old 
Boccaferri  can  thus  discharge  his  debt  to  the 
memory  of  that  angel !" 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  fiiend,"  said  Celio, 
"  it  was  my  mother's  dream  to  see  us  all  great 
artists;  but  for  that,  said  she.  Art  itxelf  must  he 
renewed.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  we  understand  her 
meaning;  we  understand  too  why  she  retired  at 
thirty  years,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  strength  and 
genius,  why  she  was  so  soon  weary  of  the  theatre, 
and  proof  against  all  illusions.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  improve  mankind  in  this  particular; 
but  we  will  make  the  attempt,  and  whatever  may 
happen,  we  shall  always  bless  your  teachings,  and 
shall  owe  all  our  joy  to  you  ;  for  they  will  indeed 
be  great,  and  if  the  delicate  tastes  which  you  are 
giving  us  will  expose  us  often  to  suffer  from  the 
contact  of  inferiority,  when  we  come  to  the  sub- 
lime, we  shall  feel  it  more  sensibly  than  the  vul- 
gar." 

We  passed  on  to  the  third  act,  which  was  almost 
entirely  taken  from  the  Italian  libretto.  It  was  a 
fe!e  cliampeire,  given  by  Don  Juan  to  his  vassals 
and  his  neighbors  in  the  gardens  of  the  castle.  I 
ailmind  the  skill  with  which  Boccaferri  disguised 
the  lark  of  supernumeraries.  A  crowd  seemed 
to  move  and  act  behind  the  scenes,  but  they  never 
appeared,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  At  times 
one  of  the  actors  not  on  the  stage  would  skilfully 
imitate  the  murmuring  of  voices  and  the  sound  of 
distant  footsteps.  A  dancing  tune  from  the  opera 
was  played  lightly  upon  some  invisible  instrument, 
EU"!;estin"'  a  dance  in  the  distance.  These  details 
were  improvised  with  great  art,  each  one  taking 
part  in  the  action  with  zeal  and  wonderful  deli- 
cacv  to  aid  those  behind  the  scenes,  and  all  with- 
out disiui-bing  or  drawing  away  their  attention 
from  their  parts.  The  ingenious  arrangements  of 
dark  and  narrow  side  passages,  only  lighted  from 
the  staire,  and  growing  dark  as  they  deepened, 
allowed  all  to  notice  and  sieze  what  was  going  on 
without  disturbing  the  naturalness  of  the  play,  or 
being  seen  by  the  actors.  Every  one  had  some- 
thing to  do,  and  no  one  could  forget  the  subject 
for  one  moment,  which  made  them  return  to  the 
stage  as  excited  as  they  went  off.  I  (bund  I  could 
make  myself  useful,  without  appearing  in  this  act. 
The  arrangement  was  above  all  a  delicate  thing 
to  observe ;  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it  practised  by 
these  intelligent  beings,  who  unawares  communi- 
cated to  me  their  delicacy  of  perception,  I  could 
never  have  believed  it  possible  to  trust  to  the 
chances  of  improvisation,  without  failing  in  the 
proportion  of  the  scenes,  the  order  of  the  en- 
trances and  exits,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
accustomed  details.  It  seemed  that  this  difficulty 
appeared  at  first  insurmountable  to  the  Floriani ; 
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but  Boi'oaferri  and  bis  daiigbter  perslstef!,  and 
their  tbeories  upnn  the  nature  of  artistic  inspira- 
tion, and  upon  the  way  to  possess  it,  euliglitened 
this  mysterious  work,  b'ght  dawned  upon  their 
first  chaos,  order  and  logic  claimed  their  rigbts  in 
all  the  healthy  labor  of  art,  and  tbe  fearful  obsta- 
cle was  overcome  witb  wonderful  rapidity.  They 
had  even  gorie  so  far  as  not  to  hint  to  each  other, 
by  winking  or  whispering  as  at  first.  Each  one 
had  his  rule  written  in  enduring  characters  upon 
his  mind ;  the  brilliant  apropos  of  the  dialogue, 
the  ardor  of  passion,  the  wit  of  the  impromptu, 
the  fantastic  wandering  had  all  the  charm  of  lib- 
erty, and  yet  the  action  did  not  go  astray,  and  if 
it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  ior  a  moment,  to  be 
brought  back  and  strengthened  by  some  chance 
incident,  the  resemblance  of  this  mode  of  dramatic 
action  with  real  life,  (ce  grand  dccousu,  recousu 
sans  cesse  a  propos,)  was  only  the  more  striking 
and  more  fascinating. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  act  I  admired  two  new 
actors,  Beatrice  (Zerlina)  and  Salvator  (Masetto.) 
These  two  lovely  children  had  the  inestimable 
brtune  to  be  just  as  young  and  fresh  as  their 
larts  ;  and  their  usual  manners  of  brotherly  fa- 
miliarity gave  to  their  dispute  a  charming  char- 
tter  of  chastity  and  childish  obstinacy,  which  in 
way  injured  the  scene  ;  and  yet  this  was  not 
intention  of  the  Italian  libretto,  much  less 
Here's  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ?  The  thing 
med  better  to  me  thus  instinctively  rendered, 
bng  Salvator  (the  Benjamin,  as  he  was  called,) 
Id  like  an  angel.  He  was  comic,  without 
ling  to  be  so.  He  spoke  the  Milanese  dia- 
Iwhose  little  graces  and  naive  metaphors  he 
y  so  well,  as  he  had  so  lately  been  cradled 
qg  them ;  he  had  a  true  feeling  of  the  dan- 
avhioh  surrounded  Zerlina  in  allowing  her- 
Sb  be  wooed  by  a  libertine ;  he  reproached 
Moquetry  with  the  freedom  of  a  brother, 
■^  only  made  the  frankness  of  the  peasant 
D^ifelike.  He  knew  how  to  make  those  little 
Mus  speeches  which  provoke  young  girls 
■w^oken  before  strangers,  and  Beatrice  was 
reaprovoked,  and  so  she  acted  wonderfully 
■w'^dreaming  of  it. 

another  more  learned  and  more  expe- 
I'ie'pouple  succeeded  this  pretty  one — Anna 
andlyio.  Stella  was  a  heroine,  full  of  noble- 
iissiiess  and  reverie.  I  saw  that  she  had 
'^'"^''B  and  understood  Hoffmann's  "Don 
Juan,(j  ttiat  s]je  completed  the  character  of 
t"e  lU  in  just  intimating  a  delicate  shade  of 
involU  fascination  towards  the  irresistible 
enemjijej.  j.ace  and  happiness.  This  point 
"^'''s  ^itely  touched,  and  this  victim  of  a 
secret^ty  was  far  more  virtuous  and  interest- 
ing t"lan  as  merely  the  proud  and  strong 
daughff  ti,g  Commander,  mourning  and 
avengi^j.  father  without  weakness  and  with- 
out piti 

But  \^^\\  I  say  of  Ottavio  ?  I  could  not 
conceiv^  could  be  made  of  this  character, 
in  taking.  fi-Qm  l,im  the  music  he  sings  ;  for 
Mozart  1  m^dg  anything  out  of  him.  So 
Cecilia  A'erything  to  create,  and  she  did  it 
with  a  mi  hand  ;  she  expressed  all  the  ten- 
derness, bvotion,  the  indignation  and  the 
perseverahich  Mozart  alone  could  indicate. 
She  transll]jg  composer's  ideas  in  language 
as  elevated  m^sic ;  she  gave  to  the  young 
lover  poetiipg^  pride,  and  above  all,  love. 
"  Yes,  tliyg^"  said  Cello  to  me  suddenly, 


in  the  side-scenes,  whispering  in  my  ear,  as  if  he 
had  answered  my  thought.  "  Listen  and  look  at 
Cecilia,  my  friend,  and  strive  to  forget  the  prom- 
ise I  made  you  never  to  love  her.  I  cannot 
answer  to  you  for  anything  concerning  this,  for  I 
did  not  know  her  two  months  ago  ;  I  had  never 
heard  her  e.xpress  love,  and  I  did  not  know  she 
could  feel  it.  Now  I  know  her,  as  I  see  her 
away  from  the  public,  which  paralyzed  her.  She 
is  transformed  in  my  eyes,  and  I  am  transformed 
m  my  own.  I  believe  I  am  as  capable  of  loving 
as  she.  It  remains  to  be  known  if  we  shall  be  to 
each  other  the  object  of  that  ardor  which  grows 
within  us,  without  any  end  at  present  beyond  the 
revelation  of  art;  but  trust  to  thy  friend  no 
longer,  Adorno,  and  work  on  your  own  account, 
without  help  from  me." 

While  thus  speaking,  Celio  held  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  convulsively.  I  felt,  from  the  trem- 
bling of  his  whole  person,  that  either  ho  or  I 
was  lost. 

"  What  is  all  this?  "  asked  Boccaferri,  passing 
near  us.  "  Distraction  ?  a  dialogue  in  the  side- 
scenes  ?  Do  you  then  wish  to  chase  away  the 
god  which  inspires  us.  Come,  Don  Juan,  recol- 
lect yourself,  forget  Celio  Floriani,  and  come,  let 
us  torment  Masetto  !  " 

[To  be  continued.] 


Goethe  on  Dilettantism, 

OB   PRACTICAL   AMATEUHSHIP   IN   THE   ARTS. 

[From  "  Essays  on  Art,"  by  Goethe,  translated  by  Samuel 
Gray  H'abd.] 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

ADVANTAGES   OF   DILETTANTISM,   IN 
GENERAL. 

It  prevents  an  entire  want  of  cultivation. 

Dilettantism  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
general  extension  of  art,  and  may  even  be  a 
cause  of  it. 

It  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  excite  and 
develop  a  true  artistic  talent. 

Elevates  handicraft  to  a  certain  resemblance  to 
art. 

Has  a  civilizing  tendency. 

Substitutes  a  certain  idea  of  art  in  the  place  of 
ignorance,  and  extends  it  to  where  the  artist 
would  not  be  able  to  reach. 

Gives  occupation  to  productive  power,  and 
cultivates  something  serious  in  man. 

Appearances  are  changed  into  ideas. 

Teaches  to  analyze  impressions. 

Aids  the  appropriation  and  reproduction  of 
forms. 


ADVANTAGES  OF   DILETTANTISM, 
DETAIL. 


IN 


IS  THE  ARTS    OP  DESIGN. 

Learning  to  see. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  we  see. 
Changing  the  subject  of  a  picture,  i.  e.,  the  visible 
tilling  up,  so  far  as  it  is  unimportant. 

Knowledge  of  forms,  i.  e.,  the  filling  up,  so  far 
as  it  is  unimportant. 

Learning  to  analyze.  All  commence  with  a 
simple  impression,  without  analysis.  The  next 
step  is  to  analyze,  and  the  third  is  the  return 
from  the  analysis  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole, 
which  is  the  iEsthetic. 

The  Dilettant  enjoys  this  advantage  in  com- 
mon with  the  Artist,  in  contrast  to  the  merely 
passive  observer. 

IN   ARCHITECTURE. 

Awakens  the  free  productive  force. 

Is  the  speediest  and  most  immediate  transition 
from  material  to  form,  thus  expressing  the  highest 
need  in  man. 

It  awakes  and  developes  the  feeling  for  the 
lofty,  to  which  it  for  the  most  part  inclines,  rather 
than  to  the  beautiful. 

It  introduces  order  and  proportion,  and  teaches 


to  strive  after  an  appearance  of  beauty,  and  a 
certiin  freedom  even  in  the  needful  and  necessary. 
The  general  advantage  of  Dilettantism,  its 
civilizing  tendency,  and  its  substituting,  and  ex- 
tending a  certain  artistic  sen.se  in  the  place  of 
ignorance,  where  the  artist  cannot  reach,  applies 
particularly  to  architecture. 

IN   THE   ART   OF   GARDENING. 

Ideal  in  the  Real. 

Striving  after  form,  in  formless  masses. 

Choice. 

Beautiful  grouping. 

Making  a  picture  out  of  a  reality;  in  short  the 
first  step  into  art. 

A  well  cared  for  and  beautiful  neighborhood, 
has  alwaj's  a  beneficial  eff'ect  on  society. 

IN   LYRICAL  POETRY. 

Cultivation  of  language  in  general. 

More  manifold  interest  "  in  humanioribus,"  in 
contrast  to  the  crudeness  of  the  ignorant,  or  the 
pedantic  narrowness  of  the  mere  man  of  business, 
or  pedant. 

Cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  verbal 
expression  of  the  same. 

The  cultivated  man  ought  to  be  able  to  express 
his  feelings  with  poetic  beauty. 

Ideal  view  of  objects  of  common  life. 

Cultivation  of  the  imagination,  especially  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  culture  of  the  intellect. 

Awaking  and  direction  of  the  productive  imag- 
ination to  the  highest  functions  of  the  mind  in  the 
sciences  and  practical  life. 

Cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  rhythmical. 

There  being  no  objective  laws,  either  for  the 
internal  or  external  construction  of  a  poem,  the 
amateur  ought  to  hold  fast  to  acknowledged 
models,  so. much  the  more  strongly  than  the  master 
does,  and  rather  imitate  the  good  that  exists,  than 
strive  after  originality ;  and  in  the  external  and 
metrical  parts,  follow  strictly  the  well-known 
general  rules. 

And  as  the  Dilettant  can  only  form  himself 
after  models,  he  ought,  in  order  to  avoid  one-sided- 
ness,  to  acquire  the  most  universal  knowledge  of 
all  models,  and  survey  the  field  of  poetic  literature 
yet  more  perfectly,  than  is  required  of  the  artist 
himself 

IN    MUSIC. 

More  profound  edui'ation  of  the  sense. 

Recognition  of  mathematical  precision  in  the 
organ,  and  its  application  to  the  aims  of  sentiment 
and  beauty. 

Favors  a  social  connexion  and  entertainment, 
without  any  fixed  interest. 

Helps  to  an  ideal  existence,  even  when  music 
only  calls  to  the  dance. 

IN   THE   DANCE. 

Flexibility,  and  possibility  of  beautiful  motions. 

Feeling  and  practice  of  rhythm,  in  all  motions. 

iEslhetic  significance  of  movements. 

Cultivation  of  the  physical  powers,  preparation 
of  the  body  for  all  possible  physical  accomplish- 
ments 

Musical  tuning  of  the  body. 

Proportion  in  movement,  between  too  much 
and  not  enough. 

Possit)ility  of  a  graceful  carriage. 

Possibility  of  sympathetic  action  in  an  exalted 
state. 

IN  THE  DRAMATIC  AKT. 

Opportunity  of  farther  cultivation  in  declama- 
tion. 

Attention  to  one's  own  representations. 

Participates  in  the  advantages  predicated  of 
Dancing. 

Exercise  of  the  memory. 

Sensible  attention  and  accuracy. 

DISADVANTAGES     OF    DILETTANTISM,    IN 
GENERAL. 

The  Dilettant  jumps  over  the  steps,  stops  at 
certain  steps  which  he  regards  as  the  end,  and 
from  which  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  judging 
of  the  whole  ;  prevents  also  his  perfectibility. 

He  subjects  himself  to  the  necessity  of  working 
by  false  rules,  because  he  cannot  work  even  as  a 
Dilettant  without  some  rules,  and  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  true  objective  rules. 
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He  departs  more  and  more  from  the  trutb  of 
objects,  and  loses  himself  in  subjective  errors. 

Dilettantism  takes  its  element  from  art  and 
spoils  art's  public,  by  depriving  it  of  its  earnest- 
ness and  strictness. 

All  tendency  to  predilection  destroys  art,  and 
dilettantism,  brings  in  indulgence  and  fiivor.  At 
the  expense  of  the  true  artists,  it  brings  into 
notice  those  that  stand  nearest  to  Dilettantism. 

In  Dilettantism  the  loss  is  always  greater  than 
the  gain. 

From  handicraft  the  way  is  open  to  rise  to  art, 
but  not  from  botch-work. 

Dilettantism  favors  the  indifferent,  partial,  and 
characterless. 

Injury  Dilettants  do  to  art,  by  bringing  artists 
down  to  their  level. 

Can  bear  no  good  artist  near  them. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  art  itself  has  no  proper 
regulative  power,  as  In  Poetry,  the  Art  of  Gar- 
dening, the  Drama,  the  injury  Dilettantism  does 
is  greater,  and  its  pretensions  more  arrogant. 
The  worst  case  is  that  of  the  Drama. 


DISADVANTAGES   OF  DILETTANTISM,    IN 
DETAIL. 

IN  auchitecture. 

On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving 
character  to  architecture,  of  imparting  variety 
and  beauty,  the  Dilettant,  unable  to  attain  to 
these,  must,  according  to  the  tendency  of  his  time, 
run  either  into  the  meagre  and  overloaded,  or  the 
heavy  and  unmeaning.  But  an  architectural 
work,  being  dependent  on  beauty  for  its  existence, 
if  it  have  not  this,  is  wholly  null. 

On  account  of  its  ideal  nature,  it  is  more  easy 
than  in  any  other  art  to  run  into  the  Fantastic, 
which  does  more  injury  here  than  anywhere 
else. 

Since  it  is  only  the  few,  who  are  able  to  raise 
themselves  to  a  free  culture,  according  to  the  laws 
of  pure  beauty,  the  architectural  Dilettant  easily 
falls  into  sentimental  and  allegorical  architecture, 
seeking  in  this  way  to  superinduce  the  character, 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to  find  in  beauty. 

Architectural  Dilettantism,  without  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  beauty,  fails  usually  in 
the  physical  aim  of  building,  utility  and  conve- 
nience. 

The  publicity  and  permanence  of  architectural 
works,  renders  the  injurious  effect  of  Dilettantism, 
in  this  department,  more  universal  and  enduring; 
and  perpetuates  false  taste,  for  the  reason  that  m 
the  arts  generally,  the  conspicuous  and  widely- 
known  serves  again  for  models. 

The  earnest  aim  of  beautiful  architectural 
works  gives  them  a  harmony  with  the  most  impor- 
tant and  exalted  moments  of  man,  and  botch- 
work,  in  this  case,  does  him  an  injury  in  the  very 
point  where  he  might  be  most  capable  of  perfec- 
tibility. 

*  rs  THE  ART  OF  GARDENING. 

The  real  treated  as  a  work  of  fancy. 

Garden-dilettantism  runs  into  a  sort  of  endless- 
ne.*s;  1.  because  it  is  not  fixed  and  limited  in  the 
idea ;  2.  because  the  material  is  always  undergo- 
ing accidental  changes,  and  so  always  counteracts 
the  idea. 

Garden-dilettantism  often  puts  the  nobler  arts 
to  an  unworthy  use,  and  makes  their  earnest  aim 
subservient  to  the  end  of  amusement. 

Favors  a  sentimental  and  fantastic  nullity. 

Lessens  the  exalted  in  nature,  and  while  it  imi- 
tates, removes  it. 

Perpetuates  the  reigning  error  of  the  time,  viz. 
the  wish  to  be  free  from  condition  and  restraint 
in  the  esthetic,  and  to  let  the  fancy  have  free 
scope,  while  there  is  not,  as  in  the  other  arts,  any 
means  to  correct,  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

Slixing  up  of  nature  and  art. 

Producing  an  effect  with  mere  outside  appear- 
ance. 

The  erections  it  gives  rise  to  are  light,  slender, 
wood  and  board  constructions,  and  destroy  the 
idea  of  solid  architecture.  They  destroy  the 
feeling  for  it.  The  thatched  roof,  the  wooden 
screens  all  give  an  inclination  for  card-house 
architecture. 


IN   LYRICAL  POETRY. 

Belles-lettres,  shallowness,  and  emptiness,  with- 
drawal from  solid  studies;  or  superficial  treatment. 

A  greater  danger  exists  in  this,  than  in  the 
other  arts,  of  mistaking  a  merely  Dilettantic  dex- 
terity for  a  true  genius  for  art,  and  in  this  case, 
the  subject  is  worse  off  than  in  any  other  Dilet- 
tantism, because  its  existence  becomes  an  entire 
nullity ;  for  the  poet  is  nothing  at  all  except 
through  earnestness  and  conformity  to  art. 

Dilettantism  in  general,  but  especially  in  poetry, 
weakens  the  feeling  and  perception  for  the  good 
that  lies  beyond  it,  and  whilst  it  is  indulgent  to  a 
restless  desire  to  produce,  which  leads  it  to  nothing 
perfect,  robs  itself  of  all  the  culture  it  might  de- 
rive through  the  perception  of  foreign  excellencies. 

Poetical  Dilettantism  may  be  of  two  sorts. 
Either  it  neglects  the  (indispensable)  mechanical, 
and  thinks  enough  done  if  it  shows  mind  and 
feeling ;  or,  it  seeks  poetry  only  in  the  mechani- 
cal, accjuiring  a  technical  dexterity  therein,  but 
without  spirit  or  significance.  Both  are  injurious, 
but  the  former  rather  injures  the  art,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  subject. 

All  Dilettants  are  Plagiarists.  They  enervate 
and  pull  to  pieces  all  that  is  original  in  manner  or 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time,  imitate,  copy,  and 
piece  out  their  own  emptiness  with  it.  Thus  the 
language  gets  filled  with  phrases  and  formulas 
stolen  from  all  sides,  and  which  have  no  longer 
any  meaning,  and  you  may  read  whole  books 
through,  written  in  a  fine  style,  and  containing 
nothing.  In  a  word,  all  that  is  really  beautiful 
and  good  in  true  poeti-y,  is  profaned,  rendered 
common,  and  degraded. 

IN  PRAGMATICAL  POETRY. 

All  the  disadvantages  of  Dilettantism  in  Lyrical 
poetry,  apply  here  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Not 
the  art  alone,  but  the  subject  also,  suffers  more. 

Mixing  up  of  different  kinds. 

IN   MUSIC. 

AVhen  the  culture  of  the  musical-dilettant  is 
autodidactic,  and  composition  as  well  as  practice 
not  acquired  under  the  strict  supervision  of  a 
master,  there  results  a  painfnl,  uncertain,  unsatis- 
factory effort ;  because  the  musical-dilettant,  unlike 
those  in  the  other  arts,  can  produce  no  effects 
without  a  knowledge  of  artistic  rules. 

Dilettantism  in  music,  more  than  any  other 
dilettantism,  makes  its  possessor  less  sympathizing 
and  less  capable  of  receiving  enjoyment  from  the 
works  of  others,  and  also  narrows  down  the  sub- 
ject, which  it  seizes  in  its  one-sided  and  charac- 
teristic form. 

IN  THE  DANCE. 

Want  of  unity  in  the  limbs,  and  affectation. 

Stiffness  and  pedantry. 

Caricature. 

Vanity. 

False  training  of  the  body. 

Want  of  character,  and  emptiness. 

Loose  and  negligent  style. 

Mannered  style,  through  the  exaggeration  of 
beautitul  movements. 

Either  stiff  and  painful,  or  rude  and  dispropor- 
tioned. 

(Both  extremes  prevented  by  the  pleasing  and 
significant.) 

Inclines  society  to  a  sensual  vagueness. 

Unmeaning  and  one-sided  direction  given  to 
bodily  appearance. 

Dancing  should  therefore  have  its  Masters  of 
the  Art,  because  Dilettantism  either  leads  to  un- 
certainty and  timidity,  hindering  freedom  and 
limiting  the  powers,  or  else  runs  into  vanity  and 
thence  to  emptiness. 

IN  THE  DRAMA. 

Caricature  of  one's  own  faulty  individuality. 

Incapacitates  the  mind  for  all  occupation, 
through  the  illusion  of  a  fantastic  mode  of  viewing 
objects. 

Expense  of  interest  and  passion,  without  fruit. 

Eternal  circle  of  monotonous,  ever  repeated, 
ineffectual  activity. 

(There  is  nothing  so  attractive  to  Dilettants  as 
comedy-rehearsals.     Professed  actors  hate  them.) 

Partial  forbearance  towards  theatrical  Dilet- 
tants; feeding  them  with  applause. 


Eternal  inclination  towards  a  passionate  condi- 
tion and  behavior,  without  balance. 

Feeding  all  hateful  passions  with  the  worst  re- 
sults for  civil  and  household  existence. 

Blunting  the  feeling  for  poetry. 

Use  of  exalted  language  for  commonplace  sen- 
timents. 

A  rag-fair  of  thoughts,  commonplaces,  and  de- 
criptioriS  in  the  memory. 

Pervading  affectation  and  manner,  reaching 
also  into  life. 

Most  injurious  indulgence  towards  the  indiffer- 
ent and  faulty,  in  a  public  and  quite  personal  case. 

The  general  tolerance  for  the  home-made,  be- 
comes in  this  case  more  eminent. 

Most  pernicious  use  of  amateur  comedies  for 
the  education  of  children,  where  it  all  turns  to 
nonsense.  In  the  same  manner,  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  amusements  for  universities,  &c. 

Destruction  of  the  ideality  of  art,  because  the 
Dilettant,  not  being  able  to  raise  himself  through 
the  appropriation  of  artistic  ideas  and  traditions, 
must  do  all  through  a  pathological  reality. 


For  Dwight'3  Journal  of  Music 
THE    SOUKCE    OP    SONG. 

[From  the  German  of  Auersperg  ] 

How  came  It,  while  the  arrow,  stinging, 
Burned  in  my  heart,  love's  bliss  I  sang  ? 
How  was  it,  only  joy  came  springing 
"Where  sorrow  nursed  a  deadly  pang  ? 

Lo  !  on  the  silver  waters  riding, 
The  proud  swan  sails  in  snowy  white ; 
Long  has  he  now  been,  tuneless,  gliding 
On  his  calm  way,  in  mute  delight. 

By  moonlight  pale,  in  morning's  flushing, 
He  glided  downward — and  was  dumb  ; 
"With  many  a  rose  the  banks  were  blushing, 
He  still  sailed  onward — and  was  dumb. 

Now,  when,  in  death,  his  heart-strings  quiv 
Pierced  by  the  shaft — what  he  so  long. 
In  all  his  bliss,  had  uttered  never. 
In  woe  he  sings  :  his  earliest  song  ! 

1         !■■        I 

Death  of  Adolph  Adam. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  YorV^"'^^) 
in  his  letter  of  May  8,  describes  the  funef"iors 
paid  to  one  of  the  most  popular  compos^  the 
present  French  operatic  school. 

I  presently  reached  the  Rue  Lafitte.'"^i  I 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  street, '"d  it 
and  all  the  space  in  front  of  the  chiNotre 
Dame  de  Lorette  occupied  by  a  ci  "lore 
compact  than  the  one  I  had  just  left  '^  side- 
walk of  the  Boulevards.  There  mi:ilj*^  been 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  per.-c'")0"'g 
there,  very  quiet  anil  serious.  The  i^^  pre- 
serving order  was  a  sinecure  for  ipicemen 
present,  for  there  were  serr/ens  de  vr''^  <i'so. 
The  church,  as  I  learned,  was  alreac'^'^'  '°  i's 
utmost  capacity — with  mijurners,  as"  "y  '"e 
funeral  hangings  that  shrouded  its  e'  poi't'co. 
An  honest  blouse,  who  came  up  at  ^'*"'  '"lie 
as  myself,  respectfully  asked  who  wi/'^^^i^ased 
to  whom  such  honors  were  shown.  "n|>edmg 
old  woman,  who  stood  in  front  of  ' '"*  curb- 
stone, and  had  heard  the  questio  '"X  reply 
of  ignorance,  courteously  turned  '  '"*  "'<'■'  '' 
was  was  "  the  great  composer,  Ad'y''',"',,  '".^ 
author  of  the  Postilion  of  Lonjmr!^'  ^i-j'etais 
lioi,  and  numberless  other  pi(Operas  and 
ballets. 

On  Friday  evening  last  he  •  apparently 
perfect  health,  and  in  his  usu:'-',''|»'  spirits. 
He  was  at  the  grand  o|iera  w  ''"'nds  that 
night,  and  afterward  accompani'.^'  "'  t"oni  to 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  where  or."^  operas.  Si 
fetais  lioi,  a  favorite  with  l:li'«>  was  in  re- 
hearsal, for  a  new  scries  of  r(''''i''""s.  On 
reaching  home  he  wrote  a  lc"J  «""<-  ^otas 
of  music,  which  he  left  on  his'  ^"^  having 
appeared  at  his  usual  hour  n("'"i"t-:'  '"s  wife 
went  10  his  room  at  8  o'clo^'^!'  ''""•  ^''e 
received   no   answer,  appro  '"^    '-"^''>   <i"u 
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found  a  cold  corpse.  He  died  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  As  physicians  say,  the  extinction  of  vitality 
must  have  been  instantaneous — without  warning, 
without  pain — such  a  death  as  the  illustrious  com- 
poser had  desired — without  precedent  decay,  in 
the  midst  of  his  strenrrth  and  honors.  He  had  ex- 
pressed a  dread  of  outliving  the  productive  power 
of  his  faculties,  and  the  attendant  public  applause. 

When  the  solemn  services  of  the  church  were 
ended,  a  procession,  composed  of  artists  in  all 
kinds,  amateurs,  men  of  letters,  and  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  friends — numberinij  in  all,  as  it  is 
loosely  rated,  some  three  thousand  persons — fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  their  resting-place. 

Three  thousand  men  of  all  professions,  leaving 
their  husiness  on  a  Monday,  spending  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  do  honor  to 
an  artist !  It  was  a  fine  effect  to  the  money-mak- 
ing throng  on  the  Boulevard  des  Ilalicm — and,  I 
ventured  to  observe  to  myself,  a  more  characteris- 
tically national  demonstration.  One  man — a  large 
manufocturer  of  pianos,  a  friend  of  Adam,  gave  a 
holiday  to  all  the  workmen  of  his  establishment, 
paying  them  their  wages,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  attend  his  funeral.  The  Theatre 
Lyrique,  where  one  of  his  operas,  as  I  said  above, 
was  to  be  performed,  was  closed  that  night.  The 
Bouffes  Parisiens,  another  operatic  theatre  where 
some  of  his  compositions  bad  been  performed,  was 
also  closed.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  the  perform- 
ances for  the  night  had  been  commanded  some 
days  in  advance  by  the  Emperor,  as  a  treat  for  his 
guest,  the  King  of  AViirtemberg,  and  went  on  as 
usual,  but  the  proceeds,  also  by  the  Emperor's 
command,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  widow 
of  .the  deceased.  So  well  does  Louis  Napoleon 
understand  his  French.  That  the  Opera  Comique 
was  not  closed  on  the  same  occasion,  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  indignant  comment  here. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
HAPPY  LOVE. 

[From  the  German  of  WoLFQANa  Muller.] 

0  musical  Spring-time,  thou  age  of  deliglit ! 

And  though  thou  art  over,  our  joy  takes  not  fliglit; 
The  love  we  felt  yesterday,  warms  us  to-day, 
And  will  warm  us  to-morrow,  and  bless  us  for  aye  ! 

We  youngsters  once  gathered  the  birches  so  gay, 
And  marched  to  the  village,  our  hats  full  of  May  ; 
The  maidens  came  out  from  each  cottage  to  see. 
And,  Heart' s-love !  you  stole  such  sweet  glances  at  me ! 

The  festival  over,  you  gave  me,  0  bliss  ! 
Your  hand  for  a  pressure,  your  lips  for  a  kiss ! 
Mine  wast  thou,  O  jewel !  eternally  mine  ! 
And  I  was,  0  jewel !  eternally  thine. 

Not  in  vain  stood  the  rose,  now,  in  blushes  arrayed ; 

1  brought  thee  the  nosegay,  enrapturing  maid  ; 
We  shared,  at  the  harvest,  in  dance  and  in  song, 
"We  shared  in  the  vintage,  when  that  came  along. 

But  now  the  cold  winter  all  nature  has  sealed. 

No  longer  we  revel  o'er  mountain  and  field ; 

We  sit  by  the  fireside,  one  heart's  bHss  we  share. 

In  the  heart  it  is  summer,  when  true  love  blooms  there ! 

0  musical  Spring-time,  thou  age  of  delight ! 

And  when  thou  returnest,  our  hands  we  unite  : 

The  love  we  felt  yesterday,  warms  us  to-day. 

And  will  warm  us  to-morrow,  and  bless  us  for  aye  ! 

0.  T.  B. 
1    ^    I 

For  Dwight;'s  Journal  of  Music. 

The  New  Piano-Forte. 

New  Yokk,  May  17,  1856. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  your  issue  of  May  10th  you 
copy  an  article  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror, 
upon  my  new  piano.  In  the  course  of  your  remarks 
upon  the  article,  I  find  the  following  passage :  "  The 
principle  involved  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Whether 
the  practical  difficulties  of  reconciling  so  much  light- 
ness and  vibratory  freedom  with  the  strength  re- 
quired by  the  enormous  strain  of  all  the  wires  of  a 
piano  have  been  really  and  fairly  overcome,  is  what 
time  alone  can  show." 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me 


to  answer  the  doubt  expressed  in  the  paragraph 
quoted.  Any  ilcpariurc  from  old  establislicd  prin- 
ciples is  naturally  received  with  cautious  wariness. 
This  caution  is  the  true  conservatism,  and  should 
always  be  exercised  in  matters  whore  principles  are 
involved  until  the  profio'^ed  innovations  are  clearly 
demonstrated  tn  he  improvements.  I  claim  to  have 
reconciled  the  difRculties  of  combining  the  utmost 
lightness  of  cose  and  bottom  with  a  strength  sufficient 
to  sustain  double  the  strain  ordinarily  found  in  a 
large  scale  piano,  and  to  have  dispensed  with  all  the 
heavj'  blocking,  which  is  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  useless  incumbrance  of  the  ordinary  pianos, 
giving  in  place  of  this  an  immense  addition  of  vibra- 
tory surface  and  inner  scope  for  sound,  and  an  iron 
frame  composed  of  upper  and  lower  oblong  squares, 
with  strengthening  transverse  bars  and  ascending 
arms,  which  ai-e  (irmly  holted  to  the  upper  frame, 
after  passing  through  the  wrest  plank  or  pin  block, 
(the  onhj  block  of  wood  inside  the  thin  case,)  which 
they  sustain  secure  and  immovable.  This  perfect 
iron  frame,  with  its  wrest  plank  within  itself  bears 
all  the  strain  and  tension  of  the  strings,  asks  no  as- 
sistance from  the  wood-work  frame,  and  is,  in  short, 
competent  and  self-sustaining.  If  the  principle  is 
recognized  as  correct,  my  aim  is  attained,  for  in  the 
piano-forte  now  on  exhiliition  at  my  room,  the  prin- 
ciple is  fully  carried  out;  the  increase  in  the  purity 
and  the  power  of  tone  is  fully  realized,  and  it  has 
remained  up  to  its  original  pitch  (high  Philharmonic 
pitch)  during  tliree  months  of  the  most  severe  aud 
constant  tests,  being  played  upon  every  day  from 
morning  until  niglir. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Driggs. 


luifjht'B  Jouijital  0f  Ulusic. 
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Eobert  Franz. 

SKETCH    OF    HIS    LIFE,    BY   LISZT. 

A  few  months  since  (see  Vol.  viii.  p.  185)  we 
translaieil  for  our  readers  a  portion  (all  that  we 
had  at  that  time  received)  of  Liszt's  very  interest- 
ing and  appreciative  article  upon  the  genius  and 
productions  of  the  most  remarkable  song  com- 
poser, at  the  same  time  that  he  is  one  of  the 
truest  musicians,  who  now  live  in  Germany.  We 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  second  and  con- 
cluding part.  It  is  chieffy  biographical,  and  being 
about  a  man  of  whom  so  little  has  been  known 
here  personally — nothing  in  fact  except  those  ex- 
quisite vibrations  of  his  soul  in  song — it  will 
doubtless  interest  our  readers  even  more  than  the 
subtle  metaphysical  analysis  of  those  vibrations, 
whicli  we  have  before  presented.  In  the  absence 
therefore  of  other  practicable  or  pressing  editorial 
to;)ii'S  this  week,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  continue  the  translation  as  far  as  our 
space  permits. 

"  Fkanz  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1815, 
at  Halle,  on  the  Saal.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
paternal  house  afforded  him  but  little  poetic 
stimulus ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  practical  utilities  of  life  in  the  sense  of  the 
last  century,  was  regarded  as  unprofitable  and 
injurious.  His  youth  passed  uneventfully,  and 
he  was  indebted  only  to  mere  chance  opportuni- 
ties for  the  awakening  of  his  musical  capacities. 
Being  already  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
obliged,  and  that  without  any  support  upon  the 
part  of  his  relations,  to  acquire  the   elements  of 


music,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  his  own  way,  and 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  Later,  when  his  in- 
clination to  music  became  more  and  more  deci- 
ded, it  was  no  longer  possible  indeed  to  withhold 
from  him  a  teacher ;  but  naturally,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  views  then  prevailing,  the  cheapest 
musical  pedagogue  was  engaged  for  the  first  be- 
ginning, and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
gifted  pupil  soon  outstripped  the  teacher. 

"  A  change  had  soon  to  be  made  in  instruction 
and  in  method.  And  this  necessity  repeated 
itself  so  often,  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  the 
young  Franz  had  studied  with  all  the  music 
teachers  in  Halle,  and  learned  all  he  could  from 
each  of  them,  without  being  able  to  call  his  own 
any  great  capital  of  knowledge  and  ability.  How 
indeed  could  he  derive  any  solid  profit,  any 
lasting  guidance,  from  this  continued  intercourse 
with  various  yet  equivalent  mediocrities  ?  This 
his  sound  youthful  insight  saw  so  truly,  that  he 
considered  himself,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  les- 
sons, as  left  entirely  to  himself;  in  his  first  at- 
tempts he  followed  only  the  humor  of  his  own 
suggestions,  and  so,  out  of  the  disadvantages  of 
his  position,  he  derived  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  accustoming  himself  to  let  the  individual 
impulse  alone  decide  in  the  choice  of  his  matter 
and  the  form  of  his  thought,  instead  of  accommo- 
dating his  mind,  like  so  many  talents,  to  mere 
imitation,  and  then  resembling  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  needs  years  of  apprenticeship  to  learn, 
not  only  how  to  enjoy,  but  how  to  actually  pos- 
sess and  use  the  freedom  that  has  been  given 
him.  How  many  all  their  lives  remain  such 
freedmen,  and  never  attain  to  the  natural  noble 
movement  of  the  freeborn  and  educated !  His 
firm,  clear  understanding  guarded  Franz  from 
arrogance  and  error,  in  this  independence  left 
him  by  the  incapacity  of  his  teachers.  He  in- 
dulged in  neither  complaint  nor  ridicule  about  so 
manifest  a  want  of  outward  aid.  Indeed,  he 
found  himself  in  this  freedom,  as  in  his  natural 
element,  and  used  it  discreetly  to  give  self-posses- 
sion to  his  powers,  accustoming  himself  to  fix  his 
eyes  upon  a  goal,  and  slowly,  steadily,  consistent- 
ly to  sieze  the  means  for  reaching  it. 

"  Such  a  state  of  things  in  the  earliest  years 
of  his  artistic  strivings,  more  than  all  later  in- 
fluences perhaps,  determined  the  autodidactic 
character  of  his  talent.  The  chosen  ones  of  the 
Muse,  the  predestined  artists  know,  like  the  bees, 
how  to  suck  sweet  aromatic  nourishment  out  of 
the  flower  cups  which  contain  deadly  poison  for 
others.  But  dry  study  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  the 
rigid  thought  answered  but  imperfectly  to  his 
yearning,  as  a  dumb  beauty  would  have  left  his 
heart  unfilled.  Written  music  was  to  him  but  a 
body  without  soul  ;  he  need  hearing,  that  he 
might  see  his  ideal  realized.  However  much  the 
so-called  earnest  musicians  may  affect  to  despise 
virtuosity,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every 
really  called  musician  cherishes  the  want  of  this 
same  virtuosity ;  feels  the  impulse  in  himself  to 
liear,  to  bathe,  as  it  were,  in  waves  of  tones,  to 
cradle  himself  upon  their  illimitable  element,  to 
sail  through  their  pure  ether,  to  let  their  fra- 
grant breath  smooth  his  unfolded  wings,  to  en- 
velop himself  in  the  cloud  shapes  of  their  fairy 
land,  to  listen  to  their  tragical  or  touching  dia- 
logues, to  transport  himself  into  their  world  of 
expressive  atoms,  glowing  and  sparkling  like  the 
magic  formulas  of  a  celestial  speech.  Franz 
wanted  to  hear  music  made,  and  to  make  music 
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himself;  he  gave  himself  passionately  up  to  organ 
playing,  and  on  Sundays  ran  from  one  church  to 
another,  to  relieve  the  respective  organists  on 
single  choral  verses. 

"  In  those  days  he  Tvas  attending  the  Halle 
Orphan  House  Gymnasium,  and  his  studies  there 
formed,  his  principal  occupation,  the  so-called 
serious  side  of  his  life,  upon  which  his  parents 
laid  the  greatest  stress,  while  they  always  consid- 
ered his  attachment  to  music  as  only  a  harmless 
monomania,  from  which  they  would  gladly  have 
seen  him  delivered,  since  such  idiosyncracies 
always  hinder  a  young  man  from  the  attainment 
of  that  well- varnished,  well-mannered,  comfortable 
Philisterei,  that  coveted  goal  of  all  good  fathers 
of  a  family,  in  whose  train  they  can  with  toler- 
able certainty  anticipate  a  fixed  position,  a  re- 
spectable marriage,  a  decent  exterior,  a  decent 
living,  and  finally  a  decent  burial  for  their  son 
and  heir.  The  professors  of  the  gymnasium 
treated  the  Art-dallyings  of  their  pupil  with  still 
greater  severity  than  he  had  experienced  under 
the  paternal  roof;  his  secret  musical  amateurship 
became  the  butt  of  many  witticisms  and  there  were 
plenty  who  would  call  him  "Fool."  The  Cantor 
of  the  institution  had  appointed  an  hour  for 
music  lessons  for  the  more  gifted  pupils  ;  Franz 
felt  himself  drawn  toward  him ;  he  was  so 
cramped  and  narrowed  by  the  boggy  water  of 
mental  inactivity,  that  whoever  let  him  pass 
without  snubbing  his  artistic  passion  became  wel- 
come to  him  ;  in  a  short  time  his  musical  protec- 
tor invited  him  to  be  his  accompanist.  The  com- 
positions of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  kindled  a 
new  flame  in  him,  and  cast  the  first  gleams  into 
the  dim  confusion  of  his  ideas,  which  no  one 
helped  him  to  clear  up,  and  in  which  he  had  in 
vain  sought  light  himself.  This  is  one  of  those 
favors  which  fate  vouchsaves  to  those  under  its 
protection,  renewing  for  them  in  the  most  urgent 
moment,  through  men  or  events,  the  drying  mar- 
row of  their  faculties. 

"  Trembling  with  enthusiasm,  possessed  by  the 
sounds  which  had  entranced  him,  Franz  now 
ventured,  without  having  mastered  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  harmony,  counterpoint,  or  any  sort  of 
thorough  theoretic  knowledge,  nay,  without  even 
a  clear  recognition  of  their  necessity,  upon  his 
first  attempts  at  composition.  Now,  as  before,  he 
remained  left  to  himself,  and,  without  explanation 
or  advice  from  others,  worked  along  at  random. 
The  impulse  to  produce  so  far  predominated  in 
him  that  at  this  time  the  order  of  importance  in 
his  different  labors  was  reversed.  Until  now,  in 
spite  of  his  more  and  more  overweening  bias 
toward  music,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  bury  itself  in  musical  problems,  and  de- 
vote to  them  in  truant  secresy  his  leisure  hours, 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  more 
serious  studies,  still  these  latter  had  appeared  to 
him  the  central  purpose  of  his  being;  he  loved 
his  parents  too  well  to  allow  an  opinion  directly 
opposed  to  their  own  to  take  root  in  him,  and  not 
to  accept  patiently  the  conviction  which  had 
been  instilled  into  him  from  childhood,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  acquit  himself  obediently  of  his 
Gymnasium  studies.  But  now  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance began  to  get  possession  of  him  ;  he  felt, 
with  all  bis  tractableness,  that  these  studies  could 
DOt  be  useful  to  his  genuine  development,  and  he 
lost  more  and  more  the  power  of  giving  himself 
np  to  theni  with  interest  and  success.  Soon 
there  ensued  hard  conflicts  in  his  soul  between 


his  natural  modesty  and  yieldingness,  between  his 
habitual  obedience  to  his  parents  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  squandering  his  time,  was  losing  his 
best  years  at  the  Gymnasium.  For  this  evil  he 
knew  no  better  remedy  than  to  abandon  the 
course  thus  far  pursued,  and  under  the  eyes  of  a 
master  of  music,  begin  a  new  period  of  study,  in 
which  his  choice  naturally  fell  upon  a  composer, 
who  at  that  lime  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity,  and 
who  lived  not  far  from  Halle  :  Fredekic  Schnei- 
der. AVhat  artist,  who  has  become  so  in  spite 
of  the  narrow  views  of  a  tender  and  prejudiced 
family,  cannot  at  a  glance  behold  all  the  phases 
of  the  conflict  which  Franz  had  to  fight  through, 
before  his  wish  was  gratified  without  an  open 
rupture  with  his  friends  ?  He  finally  left  the 
Gymnasium,  in  which  he  had  already  worked  his 
way  forward  into  the  higher  classes,  and  betook 
himself  to  Dessau,  with  the  purpose  here  by  per- 
severing study  to  regulate,  clear  up  and  bring 
into  order  his  indefinite  and  fragmentary  musical 
ideas ;  although  even  now  neither  he  nor  espe- 
cially his  family  dreamed  of  the  possibility  that, 
he  could  choose  music  for  his  calling,  for  the 
great  end  of  his  life.  In  such  an  idea  they 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  for  they 
did  not  once  suppose  it  practicable.  He  was  not 
very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  how  far  his  reso- 
lution would  carry  him.  His  first  thought  was,  to 
quit  the  hated  school,  to  give  himself  up  to  music 
undisturbed  ;  in  this  perhaps  a  tendency  to  oppo- 
sition, which  had  germinated  in  him,  was  not 
without  effect. 

"  In  Dessau  we  find  repeated,  although  with  a 
change  of  form,  nearly  the  same  phenomena 
which  characterized  his  earlier  relations  to  Art. 
The  rules  and  theories,  which  were  taught  him 
and  unfolded  to  him,  still  repelled  him;  he  did 
not  thrive  with  them,  and  he  began,  after  the 
regular  lessons,  other  labors,  which,  like  his  first 
artistic  efforts,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  spider  in 
the  weaving  of  its  web,  in  that  he  drew  the  ma- 
terial out  of  himself.  It  were  superfluous  to  say 
that  Schneider  found  but  little  pleasure  in 
this  singular  method,  and  found  fault  with  the 
dangerous  example  of  such  independent  strivings. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Franz  came  into  the  position 
of  a  persona  ingrata.  For  compensation  he  won 
other  sympathies. 

"  If  there  are  masters,  whom  unfettered,  youth- 
ful partizans  rejoice  to  follow  with  almost  blind 
devotion,  and,  inflamed  with  a  noble  courage, 
seal  their  doctrines  with  their  own  names,  with 
their  heart's  blood,  marching  with  reckless  en- 
thusiasm beneath  their  banner,  such  masters  stand 
upon  the  most  dangerous  outposts  of  Art,  and 
fight  with  a  courage  which  is  called  desperation 
by  their  adversaries,  but  which  in  successful  cases 
justifies  the  saying  of  Virgil :  Audenles  fortuna 
jiival.  About  such  masters,  who  rather, found 
schools  than  keep  up  schools,  there  is  always  an 
overflow  of  the  fresh  pulses  of  young  life ;  the 
surrounding  air,  laden  with  electricity,  favors  the 
outblooming  of  all  faculties  and  starts  blossoms  of 
spiritual  delight,  which  awaken  and  strengthen 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  in  every  partici- 
pator, and  therefore  remains  so  dear  and  not  to 
be  forgotten.  For  Schneider  such  a  feeling  would 
have  been  rather  strange  and  distant.  He  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  mind  follows  independently  its  own 
direction,  and  thus  his  school  lacked  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  requisites  of  Art.    In  a  heavy. 


stagnant,  close  mental  atmosphere,  free  develop- 
ment is  impossible  to  the  pupil.  Then  there 
form  themselves,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  mas- 
ter, but  without  his  knowledge,  groups  of  dis- 
senters, who  bind  themselves  together  without 
any  clear  idea  of  the  revolutionary  character  of 
their  strivings,  without  more  than  a  mere  suspi- 
cion that  out  of  their  union  will  arise  convictions 
and  tendencies,  essentially  diverging  from  those 
of  the  master.  So  it  was  with  the  pupils  under 
Schneider.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen  that 
Franz  finally  attached  himself  to  such  a  group, 
and  he  himself  confesses,  that  the  atmosphere  he 
breathed  among  those  young  people  (making  a 
great  deal  of  music  behind  the  back  of  their  teach- 
er, who  would  have  been  more  annoyed  by  the 
kind  of  their  music,  than  by  the  secresy  of  its 
production)  was  the  only  favoring  element  to  his 
true  progress.  His  studies  in  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint were  for  him  only  a  heaping  together  of 
materials,  which  he  was  one  day  to  use  in  the 
production  of  quite  different  pictures  than  those 
set  him  for  a  pattern.  During  his  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Dessau,  (1835-7,)  he  composed  really 
a  great  deal,  and  in  his  attempts  of  that  period  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  painful  squirming  of 
a  young  imagination  under  the  school  fetters  and 
the  necessity  to  shake  them  otf." 
The  remainder  next  week. 


Adolph  Charles  Adam. 

In  the  news  by  the  last  steamer,  we  read  the  sad- 
den death  of  this  distinguished  French  composer.  A 
very  light  composer,  to  be  sure,  if  we  compare  him 
with  the  great  names ;— a  writer  of  French  operas  of 
a  sparkling,  pretty,  popular  kind,  who  stood  next  in 
rank,  perhaps,  among  the  French  composers  of  the 
day,  to  AuBER,  although  far  below  him  in  inventive 
fancy.  An  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Tribune,  which  we  copy  in  another  column,  shows  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Parisians  held  him.  We  glean 
from  Fe'tis  a  few  items  of  his  life  and  works. 

He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1803,  and  entered  the 
Conservatoire  in  1317.  After  studying  harmony  and 
counterpoint  with  lieieha,  he  profited  by  the  advice 
and  the  example  of  Boieldieu,  the  author  of  La 
Dame  Blanche,viho  doubtless  had  much  influence  on 
the  formation  of  his  style.  His  first  attempts  at 
composition  were  fantasias  and  variations  for  the 
piano,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  abundance,  as  well 
as  airs  and  concerted  pieces  for  vaudevilles  and  ope- 
rettes  in  the  smaller  theatres.  His  first  opera,  Pierre 
et  Cntliarine,  (what  recent  opera  writer  has  not  taken 
Peter  the  Great  for  a  subject  1)  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  1829,  and  well  received.  Dan- 
ilowa,  produced  at  the  same  theatre  in  18.30,  showed 
still  more  power ;  and  from  this  time  his  operas  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Most  of  them 
were  ephemeral,  for  he  wrote  with  altogether  too 
much  facility  to  create  what  should  last.  But  in 
1833  appeared  his  Proscrit,  a  work,  says  Fetis,  of 
more  force,  dramatic  feeling,  and  novelty  of  ideas 
than  any  of  his  earlier  eifoits.  In  1832  he  was  in 
London,  where  he  wrote  the  music  for  a  grand  bal- 
let at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Of  his  more 
recent  productions  for  the  Opera  Comique,  we  may 
mention  among  the  most  popular,  "  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,"  "  The  Postillion  of  Lonjumeau,"  and 
"  The  Brewer  of  Preston,"  the  two  last  of  which 
have  frequently  been  sung  in  English  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  also  composed  sacred  music,  a  "  Mass 
of  St.  Cecilia,"  &c.  He  composed  the  Cantata  for 
the  Opera  Comique  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  His  character  seems  well  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  London  Mu- 
sical World: 

M.  Adolpho  Adam  was  above  all,  and  before  all, 
a  Prencliinnn ;  or  rather  he  belonged  to  that  small 
minority  of  Frenchmen  which  wiles  away  existence 
agreeably  at  Paris.     He  was  educated  and  brought 
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up  as  a  Frenchman ;  ho  thought  as  a  Fi-cnclinian. 
He  hihorcd  for  fame  and  money  (or  ratlier  for  money 
antl  fame)  as  a  FreiRhman  ;  he  worked  assiduously, 
and  obtained  both.  Moreover,  inasmueh  as  the 
laborer  is  wortliy  of  his  liire,  M.  Adam  merited  both. 
His  peculiar  talent  was  essentially  marketable;  and 
his  extreme  facility  and  readiness  for  any  kind  of 
task  enabled  him  continually  to  frequent  the  market 
with  his  wares.  M.  Adatn  was  es))ecially  service- 
able to  theatres.  If  an  opera,  or  a  ballet,  was  requir- 
ed within  a  given  period,  however  short,  M.  Adam 
could  always  be  depended  on.  A  thorough  man  of 
business,  he  was  never  once  known  to  be  behind 
hand.  Had  be  been  a  trifle  more  conscientious  as 
an  artist,  he  would  have  been  less  bandy  as  a  manu- 
facturer. What  the  alternative  might  have  been  it 
is  easy  to  guess — less  money,  perhaps,  and  more 
reputation ;  less  travel,  and  better  health  ;  a  slower 
rise,  and  possibly  a  longer  life. 

M.  Adam  literally  hacked  himself  to  death — not 
through  the  imperious  mandate  of  genius,  which  for- 
bids its  possessor  an  instant's  repose,  while  it  con- 
sumes him  in  its  fire  —  hut  from  a  very  op[)Osite 
motive,  upon  which  it  would  be  indecorous  to  dwell 
just  now.  Mozart,  and  Raflf'aelle,  and  Mendelssohn 
were  killed  by  too  much  labor.  So  was  the  author 
of  Le  Chalet. 

The  avocations  of  IM.  Adam  were  many  and  pain- 
ful. He  could  not  accomplish  all  he  bail  to  ilo,  and 
accomplish  it  well.  Pie  composed  operas  and  ballets, 
without  number;  he  wrote  feuilletons  in  the  papers; 
he  provided  even  the  Church  with  music,  such  as  it 
was;  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Conservatoire,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  at  one  time  manager 
of  a  theatre.  At  the  period  when  he  directed  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  where  he  sacriliced  a  large  portion 
of  his  hard-earned  savings,  M.  Adam's  existence 
must  have  been  one  incessant  turmoil.  He  had  to 
conduct  a  theatre,  and  (still  more  difficult)  to  man- 
age singers;  he  had  to  compose  operas  himself  and 
to  pass  judgment  (as  an  impresario)  on  the  operas  of 
others,  which  for  a  musician  by  jjrofession  was  an 
invidious  task;  he  had  to  calculate  accounts,  to  bal- 
ance profit  with  loss — and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to 
give  lessons  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  to  write 
criticisms  upon  the  musical  performances  in  Paris, 
including  those  at  his  own  theatre.  How  he  could 
find  time  for  so  many  things  is  a  puzzle.  He  did 
find  it,  nevertheless ;  and,  what  is  more,  time  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  of  which 
commodities  few  could  boast  a  larger  and  more 
varied  assortment. 

We  believe  ourselves  not  fiir  wide  of  the  mark  in 
stating  that  M.  Adam  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
clever;  and  that  no  one  who  knew  him  well  could 
fail  to  entertain  a  strong  regard  for  bim.  In  spite  of 
the  petty  jealousies  and  miseralile  intrigues  that  dis- 
grace artistic  (and  especially  musical)  life  in  Paris, 
an  ill  word  for  Adolphe  Adam  was  seldom  if  ever 
uttered.  Ho  was  liked  by  a'-quaintances,  and  loved 
by  friends.  It  is  not  a  little  to  s.ay  in  his  favor  that 
no  man  who  has  survived  bim  will  more  deeply  feel 
his  loss  than  Rossini.  To  the  affection  (it  was  noth- 
ing less)  which  Rossini  entertained  for  Adam  we  can 
testify.  We  have  seen  proofs  of  it.  What  that 
consummate  master  and  admirable  genius  never,  on 
any  occasion,  condescended  to  do  for  himself,  he 
absolutely  volunteered  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  now 
departed.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  Rossini  address 
these  words,  at  parting,  to  the  musical  critic  of  a 
German  newspaper: — '-'Adieu,  nion  cher  ami — merci 
pour  voire  opinion  de  moi — mais,  je  vous  en  prie.  soijez 
bon  pour  Adam;  il  le  meriie ;  il  a  vraiment  du  talent." 
This,  from  Rossini,  was  worth  a  daztn  feuillelons. 

Poor  Adam,  towards  whom  we  have  to  accuse 
ourselves  of  more  than  one  unkindness  (he  was  too 
kind  to  every  one),  is  now  gone  to  his  last  home ! 
Let  us  endeavor  only  to  remember  those  (]ualities 
which  made  him  so  generally  beloved.  Thev  were, 
indeed,  many  and  excellent.  Few  visitors  to  Parish 
who  move  habitually  in  musical  circles,  will  fail  to 
miss  him  from  the  various  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, on  their  next  resort  to  the  capital  of  all  the 
pleasures.  No  face  was  more  familiar  than  Adam's 
and  few  were  more  genial  and  pleasant.  He  was  for 
ever  eager  and  " affaire'"  up  to  the  eyes  in  business, 
but  with  a  smile  of  good  humor  and  words  of  wel- 
come, in  the  midst  of  his  multitudinous  occupations, 
for  all  who  approached  him — words  that  would  issue 
from  a  mouth  of  which  the  most  uncompromisino- 
exuberance  of  beard  failed  to  conceal  the  benevolent 
expression. 

Let  us  hope,  with  regard  to  Adolphe  Adam's 
music,  that  some,  at  least,  of  his  numberless  contri- 
butions to  the  theatre  may  outlive  him.  We  are 
mistaken  if  more  than  one  gentle  spirit  will  not  plead 
for  Giselle,  more  than  one  merry  soul  for  the  Postilion, 
and  more  than  one  lover  of  simple  and  unaffected 
melody  for  the  Chale't. 


New  Yokk,  May  28th.  In  music  there  has  not 
been  much  of  interest  hero  during  the  last  week. 
At  the  Academy,  under  the  direction  of  Maretzeic, 
Mme.  De  Lagrange  has  been  drawing  good  houses, 
but  the  only  time  I  have  heard  her  was  on  Saturday 
in  Flotow's  Martha.  This  had,  to  me  at  least,  the 
charm  of  novcliy,  it  being  the  first  time  that  I  had 
heard  a  German  opera  in  German,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  how  smoothly  and  melodious- 
ly it  sounded.  Whether  the  singers  sang  a  dialect 
less  sibilant  and  guttural  than  that  which  we  hear  in 
conversation,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seemed  to 
flow  almost  as  soft  from  the  lips  of  Mad.  Lagrange 
and  Mme.D'ORMTas  the  choicest  Italian,  and  I  could 
not  tell  for  some  time  what  tongue  it  was.  As  to 
the  prima  donna,  of  course  there  is  nothing  new  to 
be  said.  She  never  disappoints  or  falls  short  of  her 
mark  in  any  respect.  Has  an  apology  ever  been 
made  for  her  in  this  country  ?  I  think  not.  The 
music  of  the  opera  is  exceedingly  pretty  ;  much  of  it 
very  light  and  bordering  sometimes  on  dance  music, 
smacking  often  even  of  a  polka.  In  the  heat  of  yes- 
terday, however,  it  harmonized  well  with  the  cool 
elegance  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and.  seemed 
exactly  fitted  for  relaxation  after  the  consuming 
heat  of  the  day. 

Of  the  house,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  I 
must  say,  that  for  sound,  it  is  incomparably  better 
than  our  Boston  Theatre,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
effect  on  the  eye,  save  that  the  stage  is  perhaps  too 
far  removed  from  the  auditorium  instead  of  being 
carried  forward  into  it,  as  in  our  theatre  ;  and  much 
as  I  like  the  comfortable  red  of  our  Boston  walls, 
the  brilliant  gayety  of  the  Academy  is  very  effective 
and  pleasing.  The  lobbies,  staircases,  seats,  and 
all  the  details  of  our  theatre,  are  much  superior  in 
comfort  and  in  elegance.  Madame  de  Lagrange 
was  but  indifferently  supported  and  the  audience 
was  exceedingly  smaU. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Bergmann  intends  to 
organize  a  German  troupe  for  the  next  season,  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  competent  to  producing  the 
higher  class  of  German  operas  (such  as  the  Zauber- 
flute)  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  heard  the 
great  Italian  operas.  With  a  conductor  like  Berg- 
mann,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
such  an  undertaking.  In  Boston  it  would  certainly 
sneered. 

One  or  two  concerts  have  been  given  here,  in 
ivhicb  the  principal  singers  of  the  opera  troupe  have 
taken  part,  but  none  of  any  especial  interest.  The 
Pyne  Opera  Troupe  are  also  concertizing  here, 
with  what  success  I  do  not  know.  At  St.  Stephen's 
Church  I  heard  on  Sunday  a  sacred  concert  of  Ital- 
ian Church  Music,  (embracing  selections  from  / 
Lombiirdi.)  in  which  Brignoli  and  Amodio  took 
part,  and  tiever  have  I  heard  their  voices  to  greater 
advantage.  They  volunteered  their  services  for  this 
occasion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  money  for 
a  fine  organ.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cdmmings,  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  his  sister,  a  fine  soprano,  also,  in 
the  absence  of  performers  who  were  expected,  took 
parts  in  the  programme  with  great  success. 

Paul  de  la  Roche's  picture  of  Maria  Antoi- 
nette, exhibited  at  Goupil's,  attracts  much  attention 
here,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  picture. 
She  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  hall  of 
the  National  Assembly,  stepping  out  from  the  dark- 
ness into  the  full  light  of  day,  which  is  all  concen- 
trated upon  her  face,  and  makes  it  almost  the  only 
figure  of  the  picture.  A  sadder,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  noble,  queenly  face  can  hardly  be  imagined ; 
and  the  figure,  without  an  ornament,  in  the  plainest 
black  dress,  is  every  inch  a  queen.  She  could  not 
have  been  more  majestic  in  all  the  splendor  of  Ver- 
sailles.    The  subordinate  figures  are  interesting  and 


expressive,  but  after  all,  the  face  of  the  queen  leaves 
the  image  that  is  stamped  upon  your  memory.  It 
is  about  to  be  engraved,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  it 
in  Boston.  ^y. 

Pus  it  J^biiuatt. 

IjOltclOll. 

Philharmonic  Society.— (From  The  Times,  May 
14.) — The  third  concert,  on  Monday  night,  began  -with 
one  of  Haydn's  finest  symphonies, — No.  10  of  the  set 
of  twelve  composed  for  Salomon.  It  was  admirably 
executed,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett,  and  listened  to  with  evident  interest.  Just 
now,  when  theory  after  theory,  one  more  fantastic  than 
another,  simply  helps  to  establish  two  facts, — viz., 
that  it  is  easier  to  systematize  than  to  compose,  and 
that  the  present  is  ratlier  an  age  of  speculation  and 
criticism  than  of  production,  no  more  wholesome  les- 
son can  be  derived  than  is  suggested  by  such  unaffec- 
tedly (/ood  music  as  Haydn  wrote,  when  striving  to 
realize  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  "We  are  by 
no  means  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  all  the 
countless  works  of  this  old  master;  but  nothing  that 
Haydn  gave  to  the  world  con  amove  deserves  to  be  for- 
gotten. This  symphony  in  E  flat  is  curious  to  con- 
template for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  it  shows  the  influence  exercised  upon  Haydn  by 
one  who  was  born  after  him  and  died  before  him.  In 
the  next,  it  proves  that  in  this  particular  instance 
Beethoven  owed  as  much  to  Haydn  as  Haydn  to  Mo- 
zart. No  one  can  hear  the  minuet  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phony without  thinking  of  Beethoven's  No,  4  ;  no  one 
can  hear  the  finale  without  thinking  of  Beethoven's 
No.  1.  "While  Haydn's  obligations  to  the  later  works 
of  Mozart,  however,  are  universally  acknowledged, 
the  obligations  of  other  composers  to  Haydn  are  too 
often  overlooked. 

The  other  symphony — the  C  minor  of  Beethoven — 
was  played  with  remarkable  spirit ;  but  there  was 
scarcely  s.  piano  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  C  minor  symphony  and  in  the  overture  to 
Der  Freischiitz  (which  terminated  the  concert)  many 
improvements  were  observed,  for  which  Professor 
Bennett  is  to  be  thanked.  A  number  of  forced  and 
exaggerated  "points"  were  corrected,  and  the  expres- 
sion intended  by  the  composers  adhered  to  with  a 
punctilio  that  merited  and  obtained  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  connoisseurs. 

The  other  overture  was  one  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter, 
entitled  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (written  nearly  20  years 
since) — a  work  of  extreme  cleverness,  although  per- 
haps not  exactly  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Shak- 
speare's  play.  This  was  well  played  and  much  ap- 
plauded. The  "Dramatic  Concerto"  of  Spohr — one 
of  that  master's  most  splendid  compositions  for  the 
violin  with  orchestral  accompaniments — was  performed 
with  wonderful  mechanical  dexterity  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Cooper,  who,  as  one  of  our  ablest  native  professors, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  warmly  encouraged 
throughout  his  performance.  The  vocal  music  was 
excellent.  Madame  Jenny  Ney  sang  Beethoven's 
splendid  5cc?m.,  "Ah,  perfido,"  with  great  dramatic 
feeling ;  and  Herr  Rcichardt  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  second  air  of  Danilowitz,  which  Meyer- 
beer added  to  the  Etoile  du  Nord  when  it  was  first 
produced  at  Dresden.  An  instrumental  novelty  of 
merit  and  originality  was  introduced — in  the  form  of 
a  concertante  on  Hungarian  airs  for  two  flutes  and 
violin  (accompanied  by  the  orchestra) — with  which 
the  audience  were  much  pleased.  The  composition 
(by  Herr  Doppler)  is  characteristic  and  piquant. 
The  execution — by  the  brothers  Doppler  (flutes)  and 
Herr  Huber  (violin) — was  perfect.  The  combination 
of  instruments  is  sufficiently  strange ;  but  such  fault- 
less playing  left  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  audience 
were  charmed  alike  with  the  music  and  the  perform- 
ance. 

Bexnett's  SoiRliES. — The  second  of  these  delight- 
ful entertainments  came  oft"  on  Tuesday  evening  be- 
fore a  very  brilliant  audience  in  the  Hanover-square 
Rooms.     The  following  was  the  programme: 

PART   I. 

Chamber  Trio,   Op.  26,  piano-forte,  violin  and 

violoncello W.  S.  Bennett. 

Sonata,  piano-forte,  in  C  minor.  Op.  35 Dussek. 

Aria  :  "  O  salutaris  hostia" Cherubini. 

Andante  e  Variazioni,  Op.  35,  in  B  flat,  two 

piano-fortes R.  Schumann. 

PART  n. 

Sonata  in  B  flat.  Op.  45,  piano-forte  and  vio- 
loncello  Mendelssohn. 

Song  :  "  Sing,  maiden,  sing,"  Op.  35,  AV.  S.  Bennett. 

Selections  from  Piano-forte  Pieces,  a  quatre 

mains,  Op.  85, R.  Schumann. 

The  chamber  trio  (why  "c7ic!??!6CT- trio"  ?)  in  A.  of 
Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett,  one  of  his  most  melodious  and 
ingenious  works,  has  been  often  described  and  often 
praised.  The  piano-forte  part  was  of  course  admira- 
bly executed  by  the  composer,  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  ably  assisted  by  Hcrren  Leopold  and 
Moritz  Ganz  on  the  violin  and  violoncello.  These 
gentlemen  are  from  Berlin,  and  it  was  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  England. 
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Mr.  Bennett  was  in  fine  play  all  the  evening,  and 
every  connoisseur  must  thank  him  for  introducing 
(for  the  first  time  at  his  concerts)  that  seldom-heard 
sonata  of  Dussek  (one  of  the  three  dedicated  to 
Clementi).  Though  not  equal  in  merit  to  "  Les 
Adieux  a  Clementi"  (a  sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  44 — best 
known  in  this  country  as  "The  Farewell"),  the  one 
in  C  minor  is  highly  characteristic  of  its  author ;  and 
even  its  buffo  finale,  in  the  major  key — which,  in  less 
ingenious  hands,  might  border  on  vulgarity  (owing  to 
its  theme)— must  always  please  when  given  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  vigorous  and  unaffected  style.  The  B  flat 
'■sonata-duo"  of  Mendelssohn  was  another  masterly 
performance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  worked 
manfully  to  keep  his  partner— M.  Moritz  Ganz,  the 
violoncellist  (a  good,  but  not  over-spirited  player)— 
up  to  the  mark. 

The  duets  with  Madame  Clara  Schumann  were  trebly 
interesting.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  two^  such 
pianists  together  as  herself  and  Mr.  Bennett ;  it  was 
interesting"  to  hear  the  rarely  performed  pianoforte 
music  of  Robert  Schumann ;  and  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  the  exquisite  solicitude  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate composer's  gifted  and  amiable  wife  dwelt 
upon  every  phrase  of  his  melody,  every  modulation, 
every  turn  of  harmony.  No  playing  could  be  more 
spirituel  and  poetical.  The  variations  (for  two  pianos) 
are  very  original ;  but  still  more  were  we  pleased  with 
the  smaller  pieces,  of  which  there  were  four : — Beini- 
Krdmetcinden ;  Kroatmimarsch ;  Traiter,  and  Sprint/- 
bninnen.  Mr.  Bennett  entered  sympathetically  into 
the  feeling  of  Madame  Schumann  (who  was  warmly 
received) ;  and  a  great  treat  was  the  result. — Musical 
World.  

Musical  Ukion.— The  return  of  Herr  Ernst  is 
always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  connois- 
seurs of  quartet-playing  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  among 
the  violinists  of  the  present  day  he  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  master  of  expression.  In  Haydn  and  Mozart — 
in  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr — he  is  equally 
at  home  ;  and  it  is  as  great  a  treat  to  hear  him  play 
one  of  the  early  works  of  the  first-named  composers  as 
any  of  the  most  imaginative  and  elaborate  productions 
of  the  last.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than 
his  reading  yesterday  of  the  slow  movement  in  Mo- 
zart's first  quartet — from  the  six  dedicated  to  Haydn. 
It  was  throughout  genial,  unaffected,  and  faultless. 
No  stronger  contrast  to  such  music  could  be  found 
than  in  the  variations  and  scherzo  of  Mendelssohn 
(Op.  81),  from  the  posthumous  works,  where  the  un- 
bridled fancy  of  the  modern  school  is  united  to  a  con- 
trapuntal ingenuity  equal  to  Mozart's.  Herr  Ernst 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn; 
and  we  have  never  heard  these  interesting  fragments 
executed  with  greater  spirit  and  ^fjjesse — with  more 
playfulness  and  at  the  same  time  more  fire. 

Madame  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist.  Her 
grand  morceau  was  the  second  trio  of  Mendelssohn 
(in  C  minor),  which  she  played  very  finely,  with  Herr 
Ernst  as  violin  and  Signer  Piatti  as  violoncello.  We 
have  seldom  listened  to  a  more  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. This,  however,  from  three  such  artists  was  not 
at  all  surprising.  Madame  Schumann  selected,  as 
her  solo  pieces,  the  Thirty-two  variations  of  Beethoven 
on  a  theme  in  C  minor,  to  which  Mendelssohn  used  to 
be  so  partial.  Like  Mendelssohn,  Madame  Schumann 
plaved  them  without  book.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
this  lady  next  appears  at  the  Musical  Union  she  will 
be  invited  to  perform  in  one  of  the  chamber  composi- 
tions of  Robert  Schumann  (her  husband).  No  one 
understands  them  so  well,  or  executes  them  so  entirely 
con  amore. 

The  other  performers  in  the  morceaux  d^ensemhle 
were  Messrs.  Cooper  (second  violin)  and  Hill  (viola). 
It  was  Signor  Piatti's  first  appearance  this  season,  as 
well  as  Herr  Ernst's ;  and  the  director  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  reacquisition  of  this  greatest  of 
violoncellists,  after  a  long  absence  in  the  provinces 
with  Madame  Jenny  Goldschmidt  Liud.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  to  suffocation. 


^  d  c  jc  r  1  i  fi  iJ  m  ni  1  fi . 


To  MUSIC  TEACH3SRS,— A  ProfePFor  of  Music, 
well  e.?tabli.«hed  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
^liddle  State.a,  wishes  to  remoTe  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 


SIG.    AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BREUSI>«, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErariVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIKCULATINO  MUSICAL  UJBRARY. 

O;^  Conataotl;  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Pablications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'    Broadway^  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OF  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &uc. 

IVoveElo's  OBee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Yocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accomp;ininient  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely   bound  in    cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  %1  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  EnsUsh  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  fine.st  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NovcBIo's  FarJ-SoBig  Boole. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bii^hop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  liimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  souie  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work, 25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpBieiis  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  A'^ocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

I'Sie  MiBSacaB  Tibbics, 
AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTHi 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  JS'our,  or  more 
Voices,  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  ffil,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S?l,75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  Sl,76  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  iUusical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  1VOVEI.LO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

THE   aOLDEN  WHEATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon"  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
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journal  of  iHtisic. 

CHAP.TEE    XI. 
THE    SUPPER. 

When  this  act  was  over  Ve  all  returned  to  the 
hall,  which  was  arranged  as  I  said,  for  repose  or 
study,  as  they  chose  ;  all  pressed  around  Bocca- 
ferri,  to  hear  his  opinion  and  profit  by  his  obser- 
vations. I  saw  then  how  he  brought  out  his 
pupils  ;  for  his  conversation  was  a  real  lecture, 
and  the  only  serious  and  deep  one  which  I  had 
ever  heard  upon  the  subject. 

During  the  representation,  he  took  great  care 
not  to  interrupt  the  actors,  nor  even  show  his 
delight  or  disapproval,  whatever  they  did ;  he 
was  afraid  of  disturbing  them  and  drawinof  them 
away  from  their  aim.  In  the  entr'acte  he  became 
the  judge  and  called  himself  the  enlujlitened 
public,  and  awarded  his  criticisms  and  his  praises. 

"  All  honor  to  Cecilia  !  "  began  he.  "  In  this  act 
she  was  above  us  all ;  she  carried  her  sword  and 
spoke  love  like  a  Romeo  ;  she  made  me  love  that 
youth,  whose  r61e  is  so  delicate.  Did  you  notice 
one  mark  of  genius,  my  children  ?  Listen  then. 
Celio !  Adorno  !  Salvator !  this  is  for  the  men  ; 
the  little  girls  will  not  understand  it.  In  the 
libretto,  which  you  all  know  by  heart,  there  is 
one  word  which  I  could  never  hear  without 
laughing.  It  is  when  Dona  Anna  relates  to  her 
lover  that  she  had  barely  escaped  being  a  victim 
to  the  boldness  of  Don  Juan,  as  this  rascal  had 
imitated  the  gait  and  manners  of  Ottavio  on  the 
night  of  the  Commander's  murder,  that  he  might 
surprise  her  tenderness.     She  tells  him  that  she 


fled  from  his  arms  and  succeeded  in  repelling 
him.  Then  Don  Ottavio,  who  has  piteously  lis- 
tened to  this  story,  sings  simply  :  Respiro  !  The 
word  is  very  musically  written  for  the  dialogue, 
as  Mozart  knew  how  to  write  the  simplest  word  ; 
but  the  word  is  too  commonplace.  Rubini,  like 
an  intelligent  maestro,  sings  it  as  it  should  be 
sung,  without  marked  expression,  and  so  saves  it 
from  ridicule ;  but  almost  all  other  Ottavios  I 
have  heard  have  never  failed  to  breathe  the  word 
with  expanded  chest,  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
as  if  to  say  to  the  public  :  '  Faith,  how  well  I  got 
through  it ! ' 

"  But  Cecilia  listened  to  Anna's  recital  with 
chaste  sadness  and  calm  indignation,  which  the 
most  impudent  pit  could  not  have  laughed  at.  I 
saw  my  young  Ottavio  grow  pale,  for  the  face  of 
an  actor,  when  really  moved,  does  grow  pale 
beneath  the  paint,  without  being  obliged  to  turn 
round  adroitly  and  pass  a  handkerchief  over  the 
cheeks — bad  trick,  the  vulgar  resource  of  vulgar 
art;  and,  then,  when  his  fears  were  quieted, 
instead  of  saying:  /  breathe!  he  cried  out  fiom 
the  bottom  of  his  heart :  '  Oh,  whether  lost  or 
saved,  thou  wouldst  have  been  mine  forever  !'" 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  Stella,  who  did  not  pretend 
to  play  the  ignorant  little  girl,  and  strove  above 
all  to  be  an  artist ;  "  I  was  so  touched  by  those 
words  that  I  felt  remorse  at  having  been  moved 
for  one  moment  in  the  arms  of  that  base  man.  I 
loved  Ottavio,  and  you  will  see  in  the  fourth  act 
how  much  strength  and  pride  those  generous 
words  gave  back  to  me." 

"  Brava,  bravlssima  !  "  said  Boccaferri,  "  that 
is  really  understanding  ;  an  entr'acte  should  never 
be  lost  upon  a  true  artist.  While  he  rests  his 
muscles  and  his  voice,  his  intelligence  ought  still 
to  labor,  when  he  recalls  his  recent  emotions  and 
prepares  himself  for  fresh  struggles  against  the 
dangers  and  evils  of  his  destiny.  I  shall  never 
grow  weary  of  telling  you  that  the  theatre  should 
be  a  type  of  real  life  ;  even  as  in  real  life  a  man 
retires  into  solitude  or  unbosoms  himself  to  a 
friend,  that  he  may  understand  the  events  which 
gather  around  him,  and  be  enabled  through  good 
resolutions  or  good  counsel  to  see  through  circum- 
stances and  govern  them,  just  so  should  the  actor 
think  upon  the  action  of  the  drama  and  the  char- 
acter he  represents.  Every  day  and  between 
each  scene  he  should  strive  to  find  all  the  differ- 
ent developements  of  which  his  role  admits. 
Here,  as  we  are  not  confined  to  the  te.Kt,  the 
spirit  of  improvisation  opens  to  us  an  infinite 
field  of  delicious  creation.  But  even  when  in 
public  we  are  slaves  to  the  te.xt,  a  gesture,  a  move- 
ment of  your  features  alone,  can  serve  to  express 
your  idea.  It  will  be  more  difficult,  my  chil- 
dren, because  it  must  be  right  at  first,  and  a  great 


thought  must  be  compressed  in  a  slight  effect ; 
but  this  will  be  more  delicate  to  seek,  and  conse- 
quently more  glorious  to  find ;  this  will  be  the 
last  word  of  science,  the  precious  stone  par  ex- 
cellence, which  we  seek  here  in  a  mine  abound- 
ing with  varied  materials,  from  which  we  draw 
with  full  hands,  like  happy  and  greedy  children 
as  we  are,  waiting  until  we  are  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced enough  to  choose  only  the  finest  dia- 
mond of  the  rock. 

"  You,  Celio,"  continued  Boccaferri,  to  whom 
all  listened  as  to  an  oracle,  and  whom  even  the 
proud  Celio  would  not  contradict,  "  you  were  too 
gay  and  not  sufficiently  hypocritical.  You  forget 
that  the  naive  and  credulous  Zerlina  was  woman 
enough  to  demand  more  flattery  and  resist  so 
much  boldness.  You  did  not  forget  that  Beatrice 
was  your  sister,  and  you  treated  her  too  much 
like  a  little  child  whom  you  were  accustomed  to 
caress  without  displeasing  or  troubling  her.  Be 
more  faithless,  more  wicked,  more  hard-hearted, 
and  do  not  forget  that  in  the  next  act  you  are  to 
play  the  Tartufie.  By  the  way,  we  wanted  a 
father,  and  here  is  one ;  Monsieur  Salentini  has 
fallen  from  the  skies,  and  he  must  improvise  the 
scene  with  the  father.  It  is  from  Moliere,  and  is 
fine  indeed.  Quick,  my  children !  a  Spanish 
grandee's  costume  for  Monsieur  Salentini.  The 
coat  Louis  XIII.,  bordering  a  little  upon  Henri 
IV.,  old  style ;  wide  ruffles,  violet  breeches,  a 
long  doublet,  and  very  few  ribbons  or  none  at  all. 
Run,  Stella,  forget  nothing;  you  know  I  never 
accept  the  young  girl's  excuse :  '  But  I  did  not 
think  of  it.'  Do  you  both  read  over  Moliere's 
scene  to  me,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Celio 
and  me.  "  Monsieur  Salentini,  you  only  need 
seize  the  spirit  and  become  imbued  with  it. 
Do  not  adhere  to  the  words.  On  the  contrary, 
forget  them  entirely  ;  the  least  phrase  learned  by 
heart  is  fatal  to  improvisation.  But  good  heav- 
ens !  I  forgot  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  learn 
comedy.  So  you  will  do  it  as  a  favor,  and  you 
will  do  it  well,  for  you  have  talent  in  another 
phase  of  art,  and  the  feeling  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  serves  to  comprehend  all  the  phases  of 
art.     For  Art  is  one,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  disconcert  the 
others,"  answered  I,  "and  I  assure  you  all  this 
amuses,  interests  and  impassions  me  immensely." 

"  Thanks,  artist !"  cried  Boccaferri,  giving  me 
his  hand.  '•  Oh,  to  be  an  artist  is  all  that  is 
worth  living  for !  " 

"  We  must  see  to  the  decoration,"  said  he  to 
his  daughter.  "  I  only  need  you  to  help  me  ar- 
range the  interior  of  Don  Juan's  palace.  See 
that  the  armor  for  the  statue  be  ready  for  Mon- 
sieur Salentini  to  put  on  quickly  during  the  scene 
with  Monsieur  Dimanche  ;  and  you,  Masetto,  go 
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and  black  yourself  for  that  ancient  character. 
Celio,  if  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  talk  in  the  side 
scenes  during  this  act,  I  shall  play  as  badly  as  in 
the  last  scene.  You  made  me  angry ;  I  was 
■weak  and  cowardly  no  longer ;  and  if  I  play 
badly,  so  will  you.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  an  actor  is  so  much  the  more  brilliant 
when  his  comrade  is  tame ;  the  theory  of  indi- 
viduality, which  reigns  more  on  the  stase  than 
anywhere  else,  and  practices  those  ignoble  pro- 
fessional jealousies  to  sovffler  la  claque  at  a 
comrade,  is  more  pernicious  to  talent  upon  the 
stage  than  in  all  the  other  varied  scenes  of  life. 
The  stage  is  the  place,  above  all  others,  where  all 
must  harmonize.  The  cold  actor  chills  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  contagion  is  communicated  to  the 
others  with  fatal  promptness.  On  earth  people 
strive  to  persuade  themselves  that  evil  only  makes 
good  shine  brighter.  It  is  a  mistake  ;  the  good 
would  become  perfect,  the  beautiful  would  become 
sublime,  emotion  would  become  passion,  if  instead 
of  being  alone,  the  fine  actor  should  be  seconded 
and  warmed  by  his  surroundings.  Upon  this 
subject  I  have  still  another  word  to  say,  the  last 
before  beginning  to  work  again!  When  we  be- 
gan we  played  too  lengthily ;  now  that  we  know 
the  form  and  are  not  carried  away  by  the  plot, 
we  fall  into  the  opposite,  we  play  too  fast.  This 
happens  because  every  one,  sure  of  his  own  part, 
cuts  short  his  comrade's  words  to  speak  his  own. 
Keep  yourselves  free  from  a  jealous  personality, 
eager  to  exhibit  itself ;  keep  from  it  as  from  a 
pestilence !  You  will  gain  knowledge  in  listening 
to  others.  Let  him  ramble  a  little  in  his  answers 
if  he  pleases ;  you  will  have  good  reason  to  be 
impatient  when  he  impedes  the  action  which  im- 
passions you.  In  real  life,  a  friend  bores  us  by 
Lis  distractions,  a  valet  vexes  us  with  his  chatter, 
a  woman  drives  us  to  desperation  by  her  obsti- 
nacy and  her  evasions.  Well,  all  this  aids 
instead  of  injures  the  scene  we  have  improvised. 
It  is  reality,  and  art  has  only  to  give  the  finishing 
touch.  Besides  which,  you  interrupt  each  other, 
you  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  good  idea,  which 
might  have  helped  you  to  a  better ;  you  drive 
away  a  thought  which  might  have  inspired  you 
with  a  thousand.  So  you  barm  yourself.  Re- 
member this  principle  :  That  each  one  may  be 
good  and  true,  all  should  be  so,  and  the  success 
which  one  takes  away  from  another's  role  injures 
his  own.  Beyond  these  walls  this  would  seem  a 
frightful  paradox;  but  you  will  perceive  the  jus- 
tice of  it,  because  you  are  endeavoring  to  form  a 
true  school.  Besides,  if  only  from  kindness  and 
mutual'  affection,  you  must  be  brothers  in  Art,  as 
you  are  in  blood.  Inspiration  can  only  be  the 
result  of  moral  health  ;  it  only  dwells  in  generous 
hearts,  and  a  bad  companion  is  a  bad  actor,  what- 
ever they  may  say." 

The  play  went  on  finely  until  the  last  scene,  in 
■which  I  again  appeared  as  the  statue,  to  vanish 
through  a  trap  door  with  Don  Juan.  But  when 
■we  were  under  the  stage,  Celio,  whose  hand  I 
still  held  in  my  marble  one,  said  to  me,  disen- 
gaging it,  and  passing  suddenly  from  the  fantastic 
to  the  real : 

"  Pardien  !  may  the  devil  take  you  !  You 
made  me  fail  in  the  grand  climax  of  the  drama; 
I  was  colder  than  the  statue,  and  I  should  have 
been  terrified  and  terrifying.  Boccaferri  will 
never  understand  why  I  played  as  badly  to-night 
as  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Vienna.  But  I 
■win  tell  you.    You  look  at  Cecilia  too  much,  and 


it  pains  me.  A  jealous  Don  Juan  would  be  an 
impossibility,  because  that  would  argue  love,  and 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  r61e  I  play  to-night 
and  have  played  in  real  life  until  to-night." 

"  AVhat  are  you  coming  to,  Celio?  "  answered 
I.  "  Is  this  a  quarrel,  a  challenge,  a  declaration 
of  war  ?  Speak  !  I  appeal  to  that  virtue  which 
made  me  your  friend,  almost  without  knowing 
you;  I  appeal  to  your  frankness." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  nothing  of  that.  If  I  listened 
to  my  impulses,  I  should  wring  your  neck  in  this 
cellar.  But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  and 
odious  in  me  to  hate  you,  and  I  sincerely  and 
loyally  wish  to  receive  you  as  a  rival  and  friend 
at  the  same  time.  I  brought  you  here  of  my 
own  accord  and  without  consulting  any  one.  I 
confess  that  I  thought  you  on  the  best  terms  with 

the  Duchess  de   N ,  for  I  was  at  Turin 

three  days  since  with  Cecilia.  No  one  in  this 
village  nor  in  Turin  knew  of  our  journey.  But 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  that  we  were  near  you, 
without  being  able  to  shake  your  hand,  we 
learned  a  great  deal.  I  thought  you  had  fallen 
once  more  into  the  nets  of  Circe ;  I  pitied  you 
sincerely,  and  as  we  passed  your  lodging,  to 
leave  the  city  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Cecilia  sang  to  you  a  few  lines  of  Mozart  as 
an  eternal  farewell.  Unfortunately  she  chose 
an  air  and  words  which  rather  resembled 
an  appeal  than  a  renunciation,  and  that  made 
me  angry.  Then  I  reassured  mj-self  in  seeing 
her  as  calm  as  if  your  fait.hlessness  was  one 
of  the  most  indifferent  things  to  her;  and  as 
I  love  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  was  sad 
when  I  thought  of  the  woman  who  had  taken 
Cecilia's  place  in  your  fickle  heart.  Now  say, 
whom  do  you  love  and  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Are  you  running  after  the  duchess,  in  passing 
through  the  village  of  the  Wilderness  ?  Is  she 
hidden  in  some  neighboring  castle  ?  How  could 
chance  have  led  you  to  this  valley,  which  is  on  no 
road  ?  If  you  are  not  hastening  to  a  rendezvous 
with  this  woman,  it  is  very  plain  to  me  that  you 
are  here  for  the  other,  and  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering her  retreat  and  her  new  position,  well 
concealed  as  they  were.  Now  it  is  your  turn  to 
be  sincere,  Monsieur  Salentini.  Whom  do  you 
love,  and  whom  do  you  not  ?  and  towards  whom 
do  you  pretend  to  play  the  part  of  Ottavio  or 
Don  Giovanni  ?  " 

I  answered  by  briefly  telling  the  whole  truth  ; 
I  did  not  conceal  that  the  Vedrai  carina,  sung  by 
Cecilia  under  my  window,  had  saved  me  from  the 
duchess'  power,  and  I  ailded  in  conclusion  : 

"  1  confess  that  I  was  near  forgetting  Cecilia, 
and  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  struggle,  that  I 
believed  that  I  thought  of  her  no  more.  I  so 
little  expected  to  see  you  to-day,  and  the  fantastic 
existence  into  which  I  am  so  suddenly  thrown  is 
so  new  to  me,  that  I  can  say  nothing  to  you 
except  that  to  see  you  grown  naive  and  loving, 
her  expansive  and  brilliant,  her  father  sober  and 
clear  in  his  intelligence,  your  mysterious  chateau, 
your  charming  sisters,  those  unknown  figures 
which  seem  like  some  sweet  dream  to  me,  this 
life  of  a  gentleman  artist  which  you  have  created 
in  a  nest  of  vultures  and  ghosts,  while  the  wind 
whistles  and  the  snow  falls  out  doors,  all  this  be- 
■wilders  me.  Just  now  I  was  rapt  and  happy  ;  it 
did  not  seem  like  earth ;  now  you  bring  me  back 
to  reality,  and  you  wish  me  to  recollect  myself, 
and  I  cannot.  Give  me  until  to-morrow  morning 
to  answer  you.     Since  we  do  not  wish  to  deceive 


each  other,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  be 
friends  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Celio  ;  "  and  if  we 
are  not  friends  for  life,  I  should  regret  it  bitterly. 
We  will  talk  to-morrow  at  daylight.  Night  here 
is  made  for  excitement.  But  listen  to  a  last  word 
of  real  life  which  I  must  not  postpone.  Do  you 
say  that  my  charming  sisters  seem  like  a  dream 
to  you  ?  Beware  that  dream !  There  is  one  of 
my  sisters  whom  you  must  never  love." 

"  Is  she  married  ?  " 

"No;  something  more  serious  than  that.  An- 
swer me  one  question,  which  will  admit  of  no 
evasions.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  your  father  ? 
I  can  well  ask  you  that,  I  who  only  knew  the 
name  of  mine  so  lately." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  answered  I. 

"  And  you  are  free  to  say  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  only  my  mother's  name  which  I 
am  obliged  to  conceal." 

"  It  is  the  contrary  with  me  ;  and  your  father's 
name  was " 

"  Tealdo  Soavi.  He  was  a  singer  at  the  thea- 
tre in  Naples,  and  died  young." 

"  So  I  had  been  told.  I  wished  to  be  sure  of 
it.  My  friend,  look  upon  little  Beatrice  with  a 
brother's  eyes,  for  she  is  your  sister.  Ask  me  no 
questions  about  it.  She  is  the  only  one  in  the 
family  that  has  this  mysterious  connexion  with 
you,  and  she  must  not  know  it.  Our  mother  is 
sacred  to  us,  and  all  her  actions  holy.  We  are 
her  children,  we  bear  her  glorious  name;  that 
satisfies  our  pride ;  but  much  as  it  pains  me,  it 
was  my  duty  to  tell  you  this,  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  here.  Sometimes  the  purest 
feeling  might  be  unchaste,  and  should  not  be 
nourished  in  ignorance.  This  pure  child  is  in- 
clined to  coquetry ;  perhaps  she  may  some  day 
grow  passionate  from  reaction.  Be  severe,  be 
disobliging  with  her  if  need  be,  so  that  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  reveal  what  you  are  to  her. 
You  see,  Adorno,  I  had  a  right  to  be  interested 
in  you,  and  to  watch  over  you  a  little  at  the  same 
time ;  for  this  direct  connexion  between  my 
sister  and  you  establishes  an  indirect  one  between 
us.     I  should  be  miserable  in  hating  you." 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Beatrice,  opening  the 
trap-door,  "  are  you  really  dead  down  there '? 
Why  don't  you  come  up?  They  are  waiting 
supper  for  you." 

The  beautiful  head  of  the  child  thrilled  my 
heart  with  deep  emotions.  I  understood  why  I 
loved  her  at  first  sight ;  and  when  I  asked  myself 
whom  she  resembled,  I  thought  it  must  be  my- 
self; she  too  remarked  it  very  innocently  one  day. 

So  I  was  one  of  the  family  too,  and  that  put 
me  at  my  ease.  Whatever  they  may  say,  there 
is  nothing  so  poetic  and  touching  as  these  discov- 
eries of  mysterious  parentage  ;  they  have  almost 
the  charm  of  love. 

We  passed  into  the  dining  room  as  the  castle 
clock  struck  twelve.  It  was  the  rule  to  sup  in 
costume.  It  was  warm  enough  in  the  rooms  not 
to  endanger  my  health  by  wearing  my  paste- 
board armor,  and  it  made  great  fun  to  see  I'uom 
di  sasso  sitting  down  to  eat  cibo  mortale  between 
Don  Juan  and  Leporello ;  still  it  had  a  certain 
shade  of  the  fantastic,  even  when  I  made  of  my 
mask  a  covering  to  a  pheasant  pie. 

They  ate  quickly  and  joyfully ;  then,  when 
Boccaferri  began  to  talk,  Cecilia  and  Celio 
wanted  the  children  to  be  sent  bed,  but  Beatrice 
and  Benjamin   strenuously   resisted    this   move- 
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ment.  They  opened  tlieir  eyes  widely,  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  sleepy,  and  pretended  to  be 
as  able  to  sit  up  as  the  grown  tip  people. 

"  Don't  contradict  them,"  said  Cecilia  to  Celio. 
"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  will  sue  for 
mercy." 

And  indeed,  when  Boccaferri,  whom  I  was  de- 
h'ghted  to  see  pouring  water  into  his  wine,  began 
to  discuss  the  piece  we  had  played,  Beatrice's 
beautiful  blonde  head  leaned  upon  Stella's  shoul- 
der, while  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  Benjamin 
began  to  look  at  his  plate  with  unmistakeable 
steadfastness.  Celio,  who  was  strong  as  an  ath- 
lete, took  his  sister  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
off  like  a  little  child ;  Stella  shook  her  young 
brother,  that  she  might  lead  him  away.  I  took  a 
light  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  long  galleries  of 
the  castle,  and  when  Stella  took  my  candle  to  go 
and  light  Salvator's,  Celio  whispered  to  me, 
showing  Beatrice,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  her 
bed: 

"  She  sleeps  like  a  dormouse.  Kiss  your  little 
sister  in  the  dark,  for  perhaps  you  may  never 
kiss  her  again." 

I  pressed  an  almost  paternal  kiss  upon  Beat- 
rice's pure  brow,  and  she  answered,  without 
recognizing  me  : 

"  Good  night,  Celio  ! "  Then  added  she,  with 
her  eyes  shut  and  with  a  roguish  smile  :  "  You 
must  tell  Monsieur  Salentini  not  to  make  any 
noise  at  supper  for  fear  of  waking  the  Jiarquis  de 
Balma ! " 

Stella  returned  with  the  light ;  we  gave  her 
sister  up  to  her  to  be  undressed,  and  we  went 
back  to  supper.  Stella  soon  came  back,  bring- 
ing with  her  Zerlina's  dehcious  Andalusian 
costume,  to  be  hidden  and  locked  in  the  costume 
room. 

"  The  mystery  we  have  succeeded  in  drawing 
around  us,"  said  Cecilia  to  me,  "  gives  a  new 
attraction  to  our  studies  and  nightly  feasts.  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  betray  us,  and  that  you 
will  let  the  villagers  still  believe  that  we  keep 
Witches'  Sabbath  everj'  night." 

I  told  her  what  I  heard  from  my  hostess  and 
the  story  of  the  little  slipper. 

"  Yes,  that  was  all  true,"  said  she ;  "  it  was 
Beatrice's  fault,  for  she  never  will  go  to  bed 
until  she  falls  asleep.  That  night  she  was  so 
tired  that  she  went  to  bed  with  one  slipper  on, 
like  a  veritable  little  witch.  We  did  not  find  it 
out  till  the  next  day." 

"  Come,  my  children,  lose  no  time  in  useless 
words,"  said  Boccaferri.  "  What  shall  we  play 
to-morrow?  " 

"  I  ask  for  Don  Juan  once  more,  to  reinstate 
myself,"  said  Celio,  "  for  I  was  pre- occupied  to- 
night, and  my  progress  was  backward." 

"  True  ! "  answered  Boccaferri.  "  Then  '  Don 
Juan '  to-morrow  for  the  third  time  !  I  ben-in  to 
fear,  Celio,  that  you  are  not  wicked  enough  for 
that  role  as  you  have  conceived  it.  I  advise  you, 
then,  if  you  look  at  it  differently,  (and  the  in- 
most feeling  of  an  intelligent  actor  is  the  best 
criticism  of  the  role  he  attempts,)  to  "ive  it 
other  shades.  Moliere's  hero  is  a  marquis,  Mo- 
zart's a  demon,  and  Hoffmann's  a  fallen  angel. 
Why  not  take  it  in  the  last  signification  ?  Ob- 
serve that  this  is  not  a  mere  reverie  of  the  Ger- 
man poet ;  it  is  suggested  by  Moliere,  who  con- 
ceived this  marquis  in  proportions  as  grand  as 
the  Misanthrope  and  TartufFe.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  Don  Juan  only  as  the  dissolulo  castigate 


he  is  announced  to  be,  out  of  respect  to  good 
manners,  on  the  placards  of  La  Fenice.  Make 
of  him  a  corrupted  hero,  a  great  heart  quenched 
by  vice,  a  dying  flame,  which  tries  in  vain  at 
times  to  cast  a  last  radiance.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,  my  son ;  we  are  here  to  interpret  rather 
than  to  translate. 

"  '  Don  Juan '  is  a  masterpiece,"  added  Bocca- 
ferri, lighting  a  good  Havana  cigar,  (his  old 
black  pipe  had  disappeared,)  "  but  it  is  a  master- 
piece in  several  versions.  Mozart  alone  made  a 
complete  and  faultless  one  ;  but  if  we  only  examine 
it  as  a  literary  work,  we  shall  see  that  Moliere 
has  not  given  to  his  drama  the  emotion  or  passion 
of  the  libretto  of  the  opera.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  libretto  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  libretto, 
and  that  is  saying  all,  while  Moliere's  style  is  ad- 
mirable. Again,  in  the  opera  the  characters  are 
not  fully  developed,  and  the  French  drama  ex- 
cels in  that.  But  Moliere's  work  will  always 
kck  the  scene  of  Doiia  Anna  and  the  Com- 
mander's murder,  that  terrible  episode  with  which 
the  opera  opens  so  violently  and  boldly  ;  the  ball, 
where  Zerlina  is  torn  from  the  seducer's  arms,  is 
also  very  dramatic  ;  so  Moliere's  drama  lacks 
something.  Both  plays  must  be  thoroughly 
blended ;  but  for  that  something  must  be  taken 
away  from  and  added  to  Moliere.  Who  dares  to 
do  it,  and  who  can  ?  We  alone  are  foolish  and 
bold  enough  to  attempt  it.  Our  excuse  is,  that 
we  desire  action  at  any  price,  and  to  discover 
here,  in  private,  the  important  points  of  the  opera 
which  you  will  some  day  sing  in  public ;  and 
then,  instead  of  twelve  actors,  we  have  only  six  ! 
So  we  are  in  need  of  miracles." 

"  Let  us  try  something  new  to-morrow.  Let 
IMonsieur  Salentini  play  Ottavio,  and  my  daugh- 
ter shall  take  the  part  of  that  sad  Elvira,  always 
furious  and  always  mystified,  which  we  have 
merged  into  the  single  role  of  Anna.  We  must 
see  what  Cecilia  can  make  of  her  jealousy. 
Courage,  my  daughter  !  The  more  difficult  and 
unpleasant  it  may  be,  so  much  the  more  glorious." 

"  And  then,  since  we  are  changing  parts,"  said 
Celio,  "  I  ask  to  be  Ottavio.  I  feel  in  a  tender 
mood,  and  the  spirit  of  Don  Juan  is  fast  leaving 
me." 

"  But  who  will  be  Don  Juan  ?  "  said  Bocca- 
ferri. 

"  You,  my  father,"  answered  Cecilia.  "  You 
know  how  to  make  yourself  young,  and  you  are 
the  master  of  us  all ;  your  attempt  will  profit 
Celio." 

"  What  a  bad  idea  !  Where  can  I  find  grace 
and  beauty  ?  Look  at  Celio ;  he  can  play  his 
part  badly  ;  that  manner,  that  form,  that  blonde 
moustache,  which  so  becomes  his  black  eyes, 
those  large  eyes,  slightly  encircled,  but  still  so 
young,  all  these  aid  the  illusion  ;  while  with  me, 
an  old  man,  all  will  be  cold  and  undone." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Celio.  "  Don  Juan  might  very 
likely  have  been  forty-five  years  old,  and  you  did 
not  look  older  than  that  as  Leporello.  I  believe 
I  behaved  too  young  for  such  a  scamp  and  such 
a  notorious  roue.     Try  it,  we  beseech  you." 

"  As  you  please,  children ;  and  you,  Cecilia, 
will  you  be  Elvira  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  anything  you  wish,  if  the  play  only 
goes  on.     But  Monsieur  Salentini  ?  " 

"  Still  a  statue,  at  your  service." 

"  That  is  but  one  part,"  said  Boccaferri  ;  "  we 
must  necessarily  combine  short  roles.  You  may 
try  Masetto,  and  the  Benjamin,  who  is  decidedly 


comical,  may  attempt  Leporello.  AVhy  not? 
We  can  make  him  look  old,  and  the  conquest  of 
great  difficulties  is  so  much  gained." 

"  Then  it  is  settled  that  I  am  to  return  here 
to-morrow  night  ?  "  asked  I,  looking  around  the 
table." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  no  one  expects  you  else- 
where," said  Cecilia,  giving  me  her  hand,  with  a 
calm  benignity  which  could  in  no  wise  flatter  me. 

"  You  are  to  come  to-morrow  and  take  up 
your  abode  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wilderness,"  said 
Boccaferri.  "  I  insist  upon  it.  You  are  a  useful 
actor  and  very  gifted  by  nature.  I  shall  keep 
you  and  not  let  you  go ;  and  then,  you  see,  we 
can  busy  ourseWes  with  painting.  Scene-paint- 
ing is  the  great  school  of  relief,  of  depth  and 
light,  which  historical  and  landscape  painters 
disdain,  because  they  do  not  understand  it  and 
also  because  they  do  not  see  it  well  employed.  I 
have  my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  you  will  see 
that  you  lose  no  time  in  listening  to  old  Bocca- 
ferri ;  and  then  our  groups  and  costumes  may 
inspire  you  with  subjects;  there  is  everything 
here  which  is  requisite  for  painting,  and  studios 
at  your  service." 

"  Let  me  think  of  it  to-night,"  answered  I, 
looking  at  Celio,  "and  I 'will  answer  you  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"  Then  I  shall  expect  you  at  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning,  or  else  I  shall  keep  you  on  the 
spot." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  am  staying  with  an  honest 
man,  who  will  not  go  to  bed  till  I  come  in.  He 
will  imagine  I  have  fallen  down  some  precipice, 
or  that  I  have  been  devoured  by  the  devils  of  the 
castle." 

This  settled,  we  parted.  Celio  helped  me  to 
dress  myself,  and  wished  to  go  back  half  way 
with  me  ;  but  he  hardly  spoke,  and  when  he  left 
me  he  pressed  my  hand  sadly.  I  saw  him  return 
over  the  snow,  with  his  buflf  leather  boots,  his 
velvet  cloak,  his  rapier  at  his  side,  and  his  large 
plume  waving  in  the  wind.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  singular  than  the  sight  of  this  person- 
age of  a  by-gone  age  crossing  the  fields  at  mid- 
night, and  to  think  the  theatrical  hero  was 
plunged  into  the  reveries  and  emotions  of  real 

life. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 

UY   E.    F.    EDLEN   VON    MOSEL, 

Gustos  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 

The  original  score  of  Mozart's  Requiem,  the 
same  which  was,  after  his  death,  delivered  to  the 
person  who  commissioned  him  to  write  it,  and  who 
remained  for  so  long  a  time  unknown,  is  now 
amongst  the-  musical  collection  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna. 

Count  Moritz  von  Dietrichstein,  Imperial  Privy 
Councillor  and  Prefect  of  the  Court  Library,  a 
distinnuished  patron  of  musical  art  and  a  true 
admirer  of  the  great  composer,  discovered  this 
remarkable  manuscript,  and  obtained  it  for  the 
institution  of  which  he  has  the  charge,  to  add  to 
the  valuable  possessions  of  which,  and  to  increase 
its  celebrity,  are  his  constant  endeavor. 

The  first  glance  at  this  score  convinced  every 
one  that  had  seen  Mozart's  handwriting,  that, 
from  the  first  leaf  to  the  last,  it  was  entirely  writ- 
ten by  him ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  he  com- 
pleted the  work  before  his  death  ;  and  everything 
that  has  been  circulated  upon  the  subject,  either 
by  report,  in  writing  or  in  print,  is  erroneous. 
Besides  the  testimony  of  the  handwriting,  several 
other  circumstances  justified   this  belief.      It  is 
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■well  known  how  long  and  how  ardently  Mozart 
■was  employed  upon  this  Requiem,  and  that  portion 
which  has  hitherto  been  recognized  as  his  work 
seemed  neither  to  correspond  to  such  length  of 
time,  or  to  such  ardor,  even  if  ■we  balance  against 
his  remarkable  facility  in  composition  the  failing 
state  of  his  health  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  which  certainly  must  have  rendered  the  cre- 
ation of  this  work  an  effort. 

Let  us  recall  the  "  Genuine  Anecdotes  of  the 
Life  of  Gottlieb  Wolfgang  Mozart,"  published  by 
Councillor  F.  Rochlitz  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Leipziqer  Allijemelne  Miisikalische  Zekung. — 
There'  it  is  stated  (col.  150) :  _"  He  began  the 
■work  immediately  (upon  receiving  the  cominis- 
sion).  With  every  bar  his  interest  in  the  subject 
seemed  to  increase ;  he  wrote  day  and  night. 
His  body  could  not  endure  the  exertion — he 
fainted  several  times  ■while  at  ■work."  And  fur- 
ther we  read  (cols.  177  and  178)  :  "  He  was  ex- 
treinely  ailing  when  he  started  for  Prague.  The 
multipiicitv  of  his  occupations  had,  however,  once 
more  excited  the  powers  of  his  spirit  ;"**** 
"  but  through  this  very  exertion  still  more  en- 
feebled, he  returned  to  Vienna  more  ailing  than 
before,  and,  disgusted  with  all  this  tumult,  splen- 
dor, and  extravagance,  he  returned  with  avidity 
to  the  interrupted  labor  of  his  Requiem."  '*  *  '* 
"  The  work,"  said  he  to  the  person  from  whom  he 
received  the  commission,  "  has  increased  in  inter- 
est to  me  as  I  have  proceeded  with  it;  I  am 
developing  it  much  more  extensively  than  I  at 
first  intended." 

Mozart's  widow,  now  the  widow  of  Baron  von 
Kissen,  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Stadler  (according  to 
his  published  statement),  that  her  husband  had 
never,  before  receiviug  this  commission,  begun 
the  composition  of  any  Requiem,  and  often  said  to 
her  "  that  he  undertook  this  work  with  the  utmost 
pleasure,  since  it  was  the  class  of  music  he  loved 
best,  and  that  he  would  conceive  and  execute  it 
with  such  zeal,  that  his  foes  and  his  friends 
would  equally  study  it  after  his  death." 

Concerning  the  unceasing  industry  with  which 
Mozart  prosecuted  the  composition  of  this  work, 
there  are  still  many  other  proofs,  besides  those 
above  quoted. 

To  adduce  but  one,  the  authority  of  which 
must  be  respected  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  I  may  mention  that  my  honored  friend,  the 
Imperial  Councillor,  and  Professor  Freyherr 
Joseph  von  Jaquin,  in  whose  family  Mozart  was 
very  intimate,  visited  him  at  this  period  on  behalf 
of  a  lady,  who,  though  already  a  great  proficient 
on  the  pianoforte,  wished  still  further  to  perfect 
her  talent,  and  therefore  desired  to  take  lessons  of 
him,  preliminary  to  which  he  was  requested  to 
hear  her  play.  Freyherr  von  Jacpin  found  him 
at  his  writing  desk,  busily  working  at  the  Requiem. 
He  introduced  his  rec[uest.  "  With  pleasure," 
answered  Mozart ;  "  1  will  do  everything  that 
you  wish,  only  leave  me  at  leisure  for  the  present. 
I  have  here  a  work  that  is  very  pressing,  and  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested.  Until  it  is  com- 
pleted, I  really  cannot  give  a  thought  to  anything 
else." 

Since  he,  nevertheless,  whilst  still  writing  the 
Requiem  (on  the  1.5th  November,  1791,  according 
to  the  date  in  his  own  handwriting),  composed 
the  beautiful  cantata,  Laul  verkiinde  unsre  Freude, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  he  must  have  been 
sufBciently  near  the  conclusion  of  that  greater 
work,  to  be  certain  of  completing  it. 

Knowing  all  this,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  had  only  produced  those  portions 
of  the  Rj^quiem  that  the  Abb6  Stadler  ascribes  to 
him  in  his  account. 

That  he  not  only  composed  more  of  the  Re- 
quiem than  is  there  represented,  but  that  he 
positively  completed  it,  is  corroborated  by  a  great 
many  credible  testimonies. 

In  the  anecdotes  contributed  by  Herr  Coun- 
cillor Rochlitz  (referred  to  above)  he  concludes 
by  saying:  "During  this  labor  he  frerpiently  was 
overcome  by  total  pro:(tratlon  and  fainting.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  fourth  week  (aftcrlhe  en- 
quiry of  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the 
commission)  the  work  was  finished,  and  with  it 
his  life." 

CoanciUor  Rochlitz  calls  these  Anecdotes  "gen- 


uine." He  would  not  have  called  them  so  if  he 
had  not  derived  them  from  the  best  sources. 
Moreover,  he  is  reallv  not  the  man  to  speak  of  a 
thing  as  "finished"  which  is  unfinished;  we  are 
therefore  justified  in  supposing  that  he  learnt, 
through  a  private  channel,  that  Mozart  had  liter- 
ally finished  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  per- 
fectly completed  it. 

In  G.  N.  von  Nissen's  Biography  of  Mozart  we 
read  (page  564),  "  On  the  day  of  his  death  he 
had  the  score  of  the  Requiem  brought  to  his  bed. 
'  Did  I  not  say  that  I  was  writing  the  Requiem  for 
myself?'  he  said,  and  read  it  through  once  more 
with  moistened  eyes."  Pie  had  the  score  brought 
to  his  bed:  here  there  is  no  allusion  to  sketches. 
He  road  through  the  whole ;  should  one  not  from 
this  conclude  that  it  was  a  whole  ?  And  finally, 
who  could  infer  from  the  words  :  "  That  I  was 
writing  the  Requiem  for  myself,"  that  he  believed 
an  unfinished  work,  in  which  three  pieces,  besides 
the  conclusion,  were  wanting,  would  be  performed 
at  his  funeral  ? 

With  so  many  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the 
work  was  completed  by  him,  the  impression  which 
the  handwriting  of  the  score  now  under  consider- 
ation produced  must  have  been  so  much  the  more 
convincing.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  admitted 
as  genuine  without  the  utmost  precaution,  it  hav- 
ing been  felt  that  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  this  case  dernanded  extraordinary  discrimina- 
tion. Manuscripts,  the  existence  of  which  has 
either  been  entirely  unknown,  or  which  have  been 
supposed  lost  for  ever,  have  often  been,  and  still 
are  from  time  to  time  discovered ;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  majority,  trusting  to  the  testimony 
of  Siissmayer,  of  Stadler,  and  even  of  the  widow 
of  the  great  composer,  were  convinced  of  the 
non-existence  of  this  manuscript,  in  its  completed 
state.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  permissible  not  to 
trust  to  one's  own  eyes  unconditionally,  and  it 
became  a  duty  to  employ  the  closest  examination, 
the  severest  test,  before  recognizing  this  complete 
manuscript  as  written  by  the  master's  hand. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
TBLL'S' DEATH, 

PROM  THE  GERMAN  OE  UHLAND. 

"When  oncp  the  avalanche  thunders, 

The  Alp  is  green  again; 
The  herds  go  up  the  mountain. 

The  snow  runs  down  the  plain. 
To  you,  ye  Alpine  children. 

The  ice,  the  Spring  sets  free, 
Each  year  renews  in  emblem 

The  fight  of  Liberty. 

See  where  the  thundering  Schachen 

Down  through  the  gorges  leaps, 
And  rock  and  fir  fall  crashing 

"Where'er  his  torrent  sweeps. 
The  bridge  is  crushed  and  buried 

That  hung  above  the  spray  ; 
A  boy  just  crossing  over. 

Is  with  it  washed  away. 

It  chanced,  that  very  moment, 

An  old  man  neared  the  verge, 
To  save  the  boy,  he,  fearless 

Leaps  down  into  the  surge  ; 
Grasps  him  with  eagle-swiftness, 

And  bears  him  safe  to  shore  ; 
The  child  escapes — his  saviour 

Hath  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

And  when  the  flood  ejected 

His  body,  robbed  of  life, 
There  stood  around  him,  sobbing 

And  sorrowing,  man  and  wife. 
As  if  old  Rothstock,  crashing, 

From  its  foundations  fell, 
Burst  from  otie  mouth  the  grief-cry  : 

"  'Tis  Tell  is  dead !  'tis  Tell !  " 

"Were  I  an  Alpine  herdsman 

On  the  eternal  snow. 
Were  I  a  daring  boatman 

On  Uri's  lake  below, 


And  had  I,  in  my  sorrow, 

Come  near  where  Tell  lay  dead, 
My  arm  his  head  enfolding. 

My  wail  I  thus  had  said : 

"There  liest  thou,  pale  and  lifeless, 

"Who  wast  the  life  of  all ; 
Thy  hoary  locks  still  fondly 

Around  thy  pale  face  fall. 
Here  stands,  whom  thou  hast  rescued, 

A  child,  like  milk  and  blood; 
The  land  thou  hast  unfettered, 

Lo  !  Alpine  glories  flood  ! 

"The  love  that  to  the  rescue 

Of  this  young  struggler  flew, 
Had  been  in  thee  the  courage 

That  erst  the  tyrant  slew. 
"Unsleeping  and  unshrinking. 

To  help  was  aye  thy  way  ; 
So  was  it  in  thy  brown  locks. 

So  was  it  in  thy  gray. 

"Hadst  thou  been  still  a  young  man, 

"When  thou  the  boy  didst  save. 
And  hadst  thou  then  been  rescued 

From  this  thy  watery  grave, 
Thence  had  we  well  concluded 

Fame  should  one  day  be  thine  ; 
Yet  after  great  achievements. 

The  hero's  homeliest  shine. 

"Thine  ear  has  rung  with  voices 

That  praised  thee  loud  and  high. 
Yet  could  it  stoop  to  listen 

To  misery's  feeblest  cry. 
He  is  the  freeman's  hero, 

"Who,  though  with  victory  crowned, 
Y'^et,  burns  for  deeds  of  goodness 

No  trump  of  Fame  shall  sound. 

"Unscathed,  we  saw  thee  coming 

Back  from  the  work  of  ■n'rath  ; 
Thy  fortune  first  forsook  thee 

In  pity's  humble  path. 
Heaven  asked  not,  for  a  people, 

Thy  life  in  sacrifice, 
But,  for  this  child  surrendered, 

'Twas  held  a  precious  prize. 

""Where  thy  sure  shaft,  like  lightning. 

Straight  to  the  "Vogt's  heart  went, 
There  stands  a  chapel  open, 

"\'engeance,  thy  monument ! 
But  here,  where  thou  hast  perished 

To  save  a  child,  alone 
For  a  memorial  hast  thou 

A  humble  cross  of  stone. 

""Well,  far  and  wide  'tis  sounded 

How  thou  thy  land  hast  freed. 
The  tongues  of  mighty  poets 

Shall  give  to  Fame  the  deed ;    ■ 
But  when,  at  eve,  the  herdsman 

Comes  down  the  SchJichen's  side, 
Tlie  rocks.  Toll's  name  resounding. 

Shall  utter  how  he  died."  c.  T.  B. 

New  York,  Mat  30. — Last  Monday  night  an 
event  came  off  which  has  long  been  expected  here, 
viz ;  the  exhibition  to  the  public  of  Messrs.  Jardine 
&  Son's  large  new  organ,  built  for  Kov.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's Church,  in  the  Fifth  avenue.  The  announce- 
ment brought  crowds  of  the  gaily  dressed  and  fash- 
ionable inhabitants  of  that  aristocratic  quarter  of  the 
city,  many  being  unable  to  gain  admission.  The 
selection  of  the  pieces  and  the  skill  of  the  performers 
were  certainly  well  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  indeed 
the  whole  affair  passed  off  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  the  enthusiastic  auditory  present,  and  must  have 
been  deeply  gratifying  to  the  builders  of  the  noble 
instrument,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  church 
it  adorns  so  well. 

This  organ  from  its  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone, 
its  admirable  evenness  of  voicing,  and  the  varied  and 
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pleasing  effects  of  which  it  is  susccptil)Ic,tio  less  than 
from  its  creat  power,  fillins;  to  its  remotest  corner  the 
lofty  edifice  with  its  grand  harmonies,  swelling  from 
the  softest  whisper  to  a  depth  and  beauty  and  power  of 
tone,  a  sea  of  harmonj'  far  beyond  the  precints  of  the 
house,  which  cannot  confine  it,  into  the  open  air,  surg- 
ing upward  to  that  heaven  to  which  its  tones  were 
directed  and  in  whose  service  it  was  reared ;  this 
organ  stands  unrivalled  in  its  excellence,  the  finest  in 
the  city  and  the  trustees  of  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander's 
Church  may  well  congratulate  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  this  magnificent  instrument. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  while  listening  to  the 
finished  and  classical  style  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  who 
is  (fortunately  for  the  Messrs.  Jardine)  the  organist 
of  the  church,  the  brilliant  playing  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Morgan,  and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  almost 
inexhaustible  resources  of  the  instrument  displayed 
by  Mr.  Edw'd  Jardine  in  his  performance,  the 
hearer  could  not  but  feel  the  truth  that,  "Peace  hath 
its  victories  no  less  than  war,"  and  this  was  indeed  a 
triumph  of  science  and  art.  In  this  organ  has  been 
introduced,  among  other  improvements,  a  stop  new 
to  untravelled  ears,  viz:  the  "  Vox  celestis,"  resem- 
bling in  its  effect  a  choir  of  far  distant  though  rich 
contralto  voices  carrying  out  what  its  name  suggests, 
the  startling  yet  beautiful  idea  of  a  chorus  of  celestial 
harmony  which  has  caught  up  the  preceding  strain 
and  is  bearing  to  heaven  for  acceptance  at  its  throne 
the  praises  of  the  faithful  upon  earth.  The  atten- 
tive audience  upon  whose  ears  these  beauteous  tones 
fell  will  not  soon  forget  their  effect,  and  to  those  who 
had  heard  the  same  beautiful  effects  produced  upon 
the  wonderful  organ  of  the  Madelaine  in  Paris,  the 
occasion  was  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  their  enjoyment 
then.  Annexed  is  a  programme  of  the  evening,  with 
a  list  of  the  stops  contained  in  this  masterpiece  of 
the  builders'  skill.  j.  p. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1.  Grand  Infroduction  and  Fugue,  in  D Adolph  ITpsse. 

2.  Movement  frOQi  the  Lessons, Handel. 

3.  Pastor,il, Kullnlt. 

4    Voluntftry  Extempore,  (Mr.  Wm.  Mason,) Mason. 

5.  Organ  Fuirue.  in  G  Minor, J.  S.  Bach. 

6.  Allegro  from  Organ  Sonata,  in  F, Mendelpsolin. 

[Mr.  Edward  .Jardine  will  perform  Ilep.'ie's  Tema  and  Varia- 
tions in  A,  between  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Pro- 
gramme.] 

PART  II. 

1.  Fugue  and  Chorus,  (Israel  in  Egypt.) Handel. 

2.  Fantasia  E.^ctempore  on  Popular  Melodies, Morgan. 

3.  Overture,  (Der  Freischiitz,) Weber. 

4.  V<iluntary  Extempore,  (Mr,  Wm.  Mason,) Mason. 

5.  Marehe  du  Sai're,  ( Le  Prophete,) Meyerbeer. 

6.  American  and  English  Anthenvs  Extempore, Morgan. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORGAN. 
Gre.at  Orq.^n. 


Feet 

Double  Open  Diapason 16 

Grand  Open  Diapason 8 

Open  Diaptson 8 

Sti'pped  Diapason 8 

Quint 6 


Open  Diap.ason. . 

Dulciana a 

Clariana 8 

Stopped  Diapason 8 

Hohl-flute 4 


Principal 4 

Twelfth 3 

Fifteenth 2 

Sexqualto.  3  ranks 2 

Mixture, 2  ranks 1 

Trumpet 8 

Choir  Organ. 

Principal 4 

Twelfth 3 

Fifteenth 2 

Cremona 8 


Bourdon .16 

Open  Diapason 8 

Stopped  Diapason 8 

Yiol  di  Gamba 8 

Principal 4 


Swell  Organ. 


Fifteenth 2 

Cornet 2 

Cornopean 8 

Hautbois 8 

Vox  Celestis. 


Pedal  Organ. 

Double  Open  Diapason 16 1  Octave 4 

Double  Stopped  Diapason. .  .16  Contra  Fagotto ie 

Violoncello 81 

Accessory  Stops. — Seven  Manual  and  Pedal  Couplers. 

3 
Compass  of  Manual  Organs,  C  tog,  i^g  Octaves. 

0 
"  Pedal  Organ,        C  to  /,  2}i        " 

Total  of  Stops 42 


A  Royal  Singer.— A  letter  from  Lisbon  states 
that,  at  a  concert  given  by  M.  Carlolds,  the  Belgian 
minister  in  that  city,  the  King  of  Portugal  sang  the 
sono  of  Mereadante,  and  an  air  of  Verdi's  in  the 
"  Vepres,"  and  took  a  part  in  a  duo  from  "Linda" 
with  Eartolini,  the  baritone. 
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Mozart's  "Requiem."  —  The  article  which 
we  have  copied  on  another  page  appears  to  set  at 
rest  the  long  mooted  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  have  been  the  general 
understanding  until  now,  that  Mozart  died,  in 
1791,  leaving  the  "Requiem"  in  a  very  unfin- 
ished state ;  and  that  Sussmayer,  his  favorite 
pupil,  then  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty, 
claimed  afterwards  to  have  added  all  that  portion 
of  the  work,  as  we  now  have  it,  which  follows  the 
second  verse  of  the  Lachrymoxa,  at  which  point 
Mozart's  strength  is  supposed  to  liave  wholly 
failed  him  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  Siiss- 
mayer  claimed  therefore  to  be  the  author  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Dten  Irce,  (which  includes  the 
LacJirt/moxa ,)  and  of  the  entire  Sanchix,  Benedlc- 
tits,  and  Agnus  Dei,  while  he  repeated  Mozart's 
fugue  from  the  Kijrie  for  the  concluding  Cum 
Sanctis,  &e.  He  had  been  constantly  with  Mo- 
zart while  he  was  engaged  upon  this  work,  had 
frequently  gone  over  with  him  the  parts  already 
finished,  was  intimately  familiar  with  his  method, 
style,  and  his  intentions  with  regard  to  it,  had 
received  certain  dying  instructions  from  the  mas- 
ter, and  had,  besides  these  hints,  the  help  of  cer- 
tain scattered  fragments  of  music  paper  on  which 
Mozart  had  jotted  down  his  thoughts. 

These  statements  were  never  fully  contradicted, 
indeed  were  commonly  received  as  more  or  less 
true;  and  yet  faith  in  the  "Requiem"  as  the 
work  of  Mozart  somehow  never  left  the  popular 
mind.  In  1825,  Gottfried  Webek,  in  his 
musical  journal,  The  Ccecilia,  revived  the  con- 
troversy, not  only  defending  the  claim  of  SUss- 
mayer,  but  pronouncing  the  "  Requiem,"  as  a 
whole,  a  work  unworthy  of  Mozart,  the  weakest 
of  his  productions,  and  severely  criticizing  those 
parts  which  were  undoubtedly  his  own,  while  he 
had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  those  alleged  to  have 
been  added  by  the  pupil ! 

The  motive  of  this  strange  attack  has  been 
traced  to  the  fact  that  Weber  at  that  very  time 
was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  "Requiem" 
himself,  and  was  publishing  articles  to  show  that 
such  works  until  then  had  been  constructed  on 
false  principles,  and  to  point  out  the  true  ones. 
The  injustice  of  his  low  estimate  of  Mozart's 
work  was  ably  shown  by  that  learned  musician 
and  friend  of  Mozart,  the  Abbe  Stadleb. 
"  You  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Requiem  is  the 
least  complete,  the  most  imperfect  work  of  Mo- 
zart ?  Well,  I,  Maximilian  Stadler,  maintain 
that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  work  of 
Mozart  in  the  three  first  parts,  that  is  to  say,  in 
four  fifths  of  its  whole  extent.  And  here  are 
Joseph  and  Michael  Haydn,  Winter,  Beet- 
hoven, Cherdbini,  &c.,  &o.,  even  Salieri," 
(Mozart's  most  bitter  rival,)  "  and  a  thousand 
others,  who  think  and  speak  as  I  do.  Among 
these  names  there  are  perhaps  some  which  sound 
as  well  as  yours,  Herr  Gottfried  Weber ;  per- 
haps the  opinion  of  the  two  Haydns,  of  Cheru- 
bini,  Beethoven  and  Winter,  outweigh  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  musical  journals  in  the  world, 
including  the  Ccecilia.  To  recognize  as  an  au- 
thentic and  at  the  same  time  the  finest  work  of 


Mozart,  these  great  men  had  not  to  wait  for 
material  proofs.  They  would  have  blushed  at  the 
thought  of  requiring  a  fac-simile  in  a  journal,  or 
of  calling  in  an  expert  in  handwriting,  before 
they  could  decide  whether  this  was  the  work  of  a 
pupil  or  the  masterpiece  of  the  master  of  them 
all.  No,  they  did  not  draw  their  convictions 
from  such  sources.  The  proofs  for  them  lay  in 
the  whole  inner  structure,  in  the  invention,  in 
the  execution,  in  the  deeply  studied  develop- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  in  a  word,  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  score." 

OuLiBiCHEFP,  too,  the  Russian  biographer, 
from  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted,  gives  a 
chapter  in  his  book,  summing  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy in  a  very  able  manner,  and  from  inter- 
nal evidence  making  it  very  clear  that  the  whole 
"  Requiem  "  is  virtually,  essentially  Mozart's,  and 
that  Siissmayer  could  have  played  little  more 
than  the  part  of  copyist  in  writing  out  the  last 
parts.  He  says  of  Siissmayer,  that  though  he 
was  a  composer  of  numerous  works,  includinor 
several  operas,  which  enjoyed  much  popularity 
in  their  day,  yet  not  one  of  his  labors  has  sur- 
vived him.  "  He  was  at  the  most  a  second-rate 
composer,  and  he  owes  all  his  present  celebrity  to 
Herr  Weber.  But  if  Siissmayer,  still  so  young  a 
man,  was  able  to  compose  three  numbers  of  the 
Requiem,  which,  although  in  some  respects  infe- 
rior to  the  preceding,  do  not  contrast  essentially 
in  thoughts,  or  style,  or  coloring,  with  a  score 
confessedly  the  highest  masterwork  of  the  great- 
est musical  genius  of  all  the  centuries,  then  of 
necessity  must  one  of  two  things  be  admitted : 
either  Siissmayer  at  that  point  began  to  be  Mozart 
and  ceased  to  be  Siissmayer,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
master  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  scholar, 
to  inspire  him  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Requiem  ; 
in  which  case  we  must  suppose  that  he  never 
made  him  more  than  one  such  visit.  If  there  toas 
a  miracle,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  latter." 

We  have  no  room  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Requiem.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  present  to 
our  readers  M.  Oulibicheff's  "  Substance  of  the 
Controversy."  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about  its  origin; 
that  something  is  said  about  various  copies  made 
just  after  the  composer's  death,  one  of  which  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
(now  known  to  be  Count  Wallsegg)  who  ordered 
the  work  ;  and  something  about  a  later  copy 
made  by  Siissmayer  for  the  widow  Mozart,  who 
was  left  very  poor,  and  naturally  thought  that  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Requiem  would  prove  a 
treasure  to  her.  The  mystery,  if  we  may  trust 
the  account  of  the  Vienna  librarian,  is  now 
all  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  whole  work,  in  Mozart's  own  hand- 
writing. Such  proof,  backed  as  it  is  by  a  great 
weifht  of  circumstantial  and  internal  evidence, 
seems  irresistible ;  and  all  admirers  of  Mozart 
and  of  the  Requiem  must  feel  relief  and  joy  in 
the  discovery. 


Eobert  Franz. 

BY   FRANZ   LISZT. 

We  conclude  the  translation  of  the  biographical 
sketch  by  Liszt,  commenced  in  last  week's  paper. 

"  After  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  Franz 
was  in  a  great  dilemma.  He  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  any  of  those  faculties  which  make  a 
man  pass  current  in  the  world.    He  could  not 
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and  he  would  not  any  longer  court  a  civic  posi- 
tion, which  would  have  made  him  the  respectable 
five-hundredth  wheel  in  the  social  machine  of  his 
country.  He  was  determined,  come  what  would, 
to  remain  a  musician,  since  he  already  looked 
upon  himself  as  such,  and  indeed  as  completely 
such.  Meanwhile  his  best  labors  betrayed  too 
much  the  groping  scholar,  and  reached  not  that 
degree  of  clearness  and  effectiveness  which  the 
public  requires.  His  shy,  retiring  nature  was 
not  fitted  to  seek  satisfaction  in  tlie  successes  of 
salons  and  coteries,  in  affairs  of  love  or  business. 
He  suffered  without  resistance  under  the  calum- 
nies to  which  such  organizations  are  exposed, 
which,  in  their  want  of  brilliant  outward  quali- 
ties, become  shy  of  men,  and  often  fee!  them- 
selves robbed  of  their  resources  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  there  is  the  most  pressing  necessity 
for  making  them  apparent.  Like  Kousseau  and 
Schiller,  his  thoughts  came  just  as  he  left  the 
house  ;  or,  as  we  heard  him  say  himself,  he 
usually  thawed  out  when  it  was  too  late. — 
His  state  of  mind  was  aggravated  by  bitter  re- 
marks, which  his  friends  and  relations  did  not 
spare  him  when  it  was  demonstrable  that  his  mu- 
sical studies  so  far  had  produced  only  negative 
results,  and  that  his  career  might,  in  the  common 
way  of  viewing  things,  be  called  a  failure.  This 
situation  became  the  more  painful  to  him,  since 
in  Dessau  he  was  affected  by  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  evils  of  every  conservatoire :  to  wit, 
self-sufficiency.  Too  often  any  e.xpressed  dis- 
trust in  his  talent,  in  his  future,  only  increased 
the  inward  reserve  of  his  nature.  Instead  of 
growing  more  expansive  in  his  family  circle,  he 
returned  more  and  more  back  into  himself, 
became  more  and  more  strengthened  in  his 
striving  after  independence  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  more  and  more  determined  to  rely  solely 
on  himself.  It  was  for  him  a  period  full  of  con- 
flict, suffering  and  doubt,  full  of  toil  and  renun- 
ciation. It  might  have  operated  destructively 
upon  him,  for  how  hard  it  is  to  hold  one's  ground 
against  so  many  opposing  influences  !  But  here 
it  was  a  mother's  tender  sympathy,  the  womanly 
gift  of  intuition,  lending  such  a  sacred  charm  to 
the  pure  instinct  of  her  love,  that  held  him  up 
and  saved  him — he  who  only  needed  some  stay 
in  a  loving  heart  to  raise  the  lever  of  his  energy, 
his  outward  power. 

"  About  this  time  he  first  learned  to  know  and 
to  admire  Sebastian  Bach  and  Franz  Schubert. 
While  he  became  penetrated  with  the  genius  of 
these  two,  he  gradually  lost  that  self-sufficiency 
■which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Dessau,  and 
not  much  time  passed  before  all  the  Dessau  com- 
positions were  put  aside.  A  close  acquaintance 
with  these  masters,  a  continual  reference  to  what 
they  had  done,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  his 
own  sketches,  operated  depressingly  upon  his 
artistic  consciousness,  and  nourished  dishearten- 
ing doubts  in  his  own  productive  faculty.  But 
he  received  thera  all  the  more  deeply  into  his 
enthusia.'itic  soul,  into  his  ripening  understanding. 
Singular  example  of  sincere  love  for  Art !  By 
this  means  he  escaped  the  petrifaction  which 
migbt  have  ensued  from  an  indefinite  prolon"in" 
of  the  conflict  between  unappreciatin"  friends 
and  morbid  self-reliance,  which  so  easily  dc"en- 
erates  into  empty  conceit. 

"  Moreover,  he  now  found  in  Halle  that  intel- 
lectual movement,  that  constant  coming  and  go- 
ing of  ideas,   that    ebb  and   flow   of   the   most 


various  views,  which  he  had  lacked  in  Dessau. 
Even  if  the  public  musical  life  there  was  of  slight 
importance,  yet  the  university  offered  mighty 
elements  of  spiritual  nourishment,  such  as  one 
would  have  sought  in  vain  at  that  time  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany.  One  remembers  the 
activity  developed  in  the  thinking  youth  of  Halle 
then,  which  found  its  most  remarkable  expression 
in  a  periodical  review,  whose  philosophical  opin- 
ions made  an  epoch.  Ruge  and  his  followers  had 
called  forth  a  great  activity  in  cultivated  circles, 
which  naturally  began  to  pervade  every  sphere  of 
intellectual  life.  If  Franz  did  not  immediately 
attach  himself  to  the  new  ideas  just  germinating, 
if  he  did  not  disseminate  them  by  speaking  and 
by  writing,  still  he  exercised  his  analytic  and 
sympathetic  reflection  upon  all  that  there  was 
noble  and  fruitful  in  these  investigations  of  philo- 
sophic freedom.  He  quickly  perceived  that  the 
artist  must  not  limit  his  survey  to  the  objects 
which  he  has  to  treat;  that  it  must  be  injurious 
to  him  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  atmosphere  of 
ideas  which  surround  him,  and  not  consider  his 
art  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  in  the  midst  of 
wdiich  we  live,  identifying  himself  with  the  uni- 
versal interests,  newdy  quickened  by  the  new 
inijuiries. 

"  The  favorable  influence  which  his  participa- 
tion in  this  intellectual  struggle  exercised  upon 
him  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  this  moment  thus 
became  of  such  paramount  importance  for  his 
life-purposes  thereafter,  as  to  regulate  his  whole 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  Art  by  a  fixed  rule. 
It  may  also  be  maintained  that  Franz  became 
the  mu'-ician  whom  we  now  admire,  not  through 
his  studies  in  Dessau,  but  through  the  solitary 
period  which  he  passed  in  Halle.  Not  that  we 
would  question  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
the  elementary  notions  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Schneider.  They  were  as  indispensible  to  him  as 
his  first  gymnasium  studies,  without  which  he 
would  not  have  been  capable  of  following  the 
philosophical  debates,  of  which  he  was  a  dumb 
but  eager  witness.  But  Franz  himself  has  told 
us  that,  had  the  stiffness,  immoveableness,  and 
narrowness  of  the  Dessau  principles  remained 
unmodified  and  unexpanded  in  him,  he  would 
never  have  been  Franz,  would  never  have  ac- 
quired the  courage  to  assert  his  individuality,  to 
hold  himself  not  pledged  to  do  as  others  had  done, 
and  let  himself  be  taken  in  tow  by  famous  au- 
thorities. He  would  have  yielded  to  the  cheap 
counsels  which  rained  from  the  lips  of  would-be 
patrons  ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  lie  upon 
Job's  dunghill  to  be  like  him  surrounded  by  the 
empty  speeches  of  friends.  He  would  perhaps 
have  lent  an  ear  to  those  well-meant  but  ruinous 
insinuations,  which  continually  point  us  to  the 
success  of  others,  urge  us  upon  others'  ways, 
without  knowing  whether  we  are  able  to  walk 
upon  them ;  for  if  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  different  classes,  which  live  in  different  ele- 
ments, much  more  so  is  it  with  independent 
talents  ;  the  organization  of  each  one  is  too  pe- 
culiarly constituted  not  to  forfeit  its  own  inborn 
originality  and  excellencies  in  the  atmosphere  of 
another.  Franz  became  convinced  of  this  truth, 
while  he  reflected  upon  Art  in  all  its  broad  rela- 
tions. Then,  summoning  up  again  the  courage 
which  he  had  lost  through  being  long  buried  in 
Bach  and  Schubert,  shaking  off  (he  yoke  of  old 
formulas,  unlearning  the  false  importance  which 
attaches  to  certain  secrets  of  the  trade,  when  we 


take  them  for  the  highest  initiation,  he  resolved 
to  seek  Ids  vmy,  and  before  all  things  to  perfect 
his  intellectual  self.  He  saw  that  the  form  is  a 
soft  wax,  in  which  the  business  is  to  impress  our 
relief,  and  that  the  more  finely  the  relief  is  cut, 
the  better  will  the  impress  show  itself.  The 
form,  which  he  had  been  told  to  look  upon  as  the 
essential  thing  in  Art,  now  lost  forever  in  his 
eyes  its  unalterable  character.  He  recognized 
all  the  idolatry  of  taking  the  image  for  the  god, 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  of  attaching  more 
consequence  to  the  quality  of  the  wax  than  to 
the  beauty  of  the  object  it  should  set  before  us. 
Thus  he  found  himself  in  that  right  frame  of 
mind,  at  once  bold  and  modest,  which  hope  in- 
cites and  true  self-knowledge  keeps  in  bounds. 
From  the  moment  when  the  form  appeared  to 
him  only  as  the  indispensible  medium  of  the  idea, 
he  formulated  to  himself  the  impregnable  position 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  beautiful  equi- 
librium between  form  and  thought,  and  of  only 
giving  expression  to  such  thoughts  as  are  worthy 
of  a  fnir  form. 

"  Whoever  has  labored  for  long  years  to  pene- 
trate the  close  web  of  philosophical  systems,  in 
order  to  apply  their  consequences  to  the  domain 
of  Art,  and  whoever  has  succeeded  in  formulating 
the  ideas  thence  derived  in  such  high-hearted, 
comprehensive,  fruitful  principles,  must  naturally 
feel  a  desire  not  only  to  communicate  them,  but 
to  spread  them,  and,  in  the  consciousness  that 
they  contribute  to  the  ennobling  of  Art,  to  win 
proselytes  to  his  opinions.  Franz  sought  them 
the  more  zealously,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  yet 
wholly  lifted  himself  out  of  that  despondency 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  incapable  of  production  and  not 
possessed  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  com- 
poser. But  this  propagandist  spirit  drove  him 
out  of  his  retirement,  and  he  saw  himself  all  at 
once  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  young  people, 
who  to  a  certain  artistic  culture  brought  a  lively 
enthusiasm  for  Art ;  aud  he  formed  the  focus  of  a 
group  which  occu[)ied  itself  especially  with  mu- 
sic, with  its  task  in  social  life,  its  ethical  mission 
and  title.  They  were  not  content  with  making 
music,  and  decidedly  good  music  :  they  busied 
themselves  with  drawing  an  sesthetic  profit  from 
it.  Franz  found  more  and  more  pleasure  in 
these  abstract  intellectual  exercises,  which  in  the 
sequel  he  exerted  himself  to  apply  to  his  own 
works,  in  which  he  attained  to  a  self-criticism, 
such  as  is  quite  too  seldom  met  among  our  artists, 
who  either  satisfy  themselves  with  the  expression 
of  their  feelings,  without  having  tried  them  and 
refined  them,  or  else  take  delight  in  rounded 
forms,  forgetting  to  lend  them  a  significance 
through  feelings. 

"  For  six  long  years  Franz  felt  no  impulse  to 
take  pen  in  hand;  he  was  occupied  upon  one  task 
which  the  elders  so  often  erroneously  suppose  com- 
pleted at  the  gymnasium,  and  which  in  our  time  es- 
pecially every  creative  artist  must  fulfil  with  love 
and  conscientiousness.  He  strove  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  circle  of  ideas,  for  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  stand-point,  from  which  the  whole  relation 
of  Art  to  the  past  and  present  of  society  may  be 
surveyed  ;  from  which  one  may  see  how  far  Art  has 
already  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  what  will  be  its  pro- 
blem for  the  future  ;  from  which  one  may  learn  to 
seize  its  starting  point  and  to  anticipate  its  goal. 
So  long  as  a  thinking  artist  is  not  clear  in  his  own 
mind  upon  all  these  points,  the  wish  to  produce 
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upon  his  own  account  must  slumber  in  him. 
Above  all  there  reigns  in  him  a  kind  of  insatiable 
curiosity,  an  incessant  thirst,  which  study  does  not 
quench,  but  only  the  more  violently  kindle.  The 
musical  culture  of  our  composer  had  nothinfj 
more  to  suffer  durimi  this  period,  while  his  mind 
wa?  more  occupied  with  tjeneralizing  thoughts  then 
with  special  labors.  He  did  not  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  admiration  of  Bach  and  Schubert, 
but  he  followed  attentively  the  unfolding  of  the 
school,  which  was  at  that  time  called  the  Roman- 
tic. In  Leipzig  the  practical  and  literary  efforts 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  formed  a  circle 
full  of  life  and  motion  round  themselves,  and  the 
influence  of  their  neighborhood  extended  soon  to 
Halle.  Frequent  echoes  carried  there  the  tone 
of  the  capital  and  were  eagerly  caught  up.  Men- 
delssohn. Schumann,  Chopin,  Henselt,  and  other 
names  at  that  time  perhaps  less  highly  placed, 
though  often  mentioned,  e.xcited  sj'mpathy  and 
respect  in  Franz.  He  took  up  into  himself  all  that 
he  found  in  them  that  corresponded  to  him.  To 
this  work  of  assimilation  with  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries, whose  spirit  answered  to  his  own,  and 
whose  form  bore  the  stamp  of  their  time,  he  was 
especially  indebted  for  the  restoration  to  himself, 
for  a  less  inexorable  process  of  comparison,  of 
judgment,  as  also  for  the  need  of  burying  himself 
again  entirely  in  his  own  way  of  feeling,  so  as  to 
let  it  appear  freely  in  a  work  of  Art ;  for  the  im- 
pulse to  express  himself,  instead  of  tracing  out  in 
others'  works  what  came  near  to  his  own  moods 
of  mind,  as  he  had  done  in  the  last  years. 

"  But  was  this  result  due  only  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  intellectual  life  ?  Must  we  not 
also  recognize  the  influence  of  personal  expe- 
riences in  these  conspicuous  moments  of  his 
artistic  career,  by  which  we  measure  his  direc- 
tion ?  Can  we  realize  the  whole  impression  of 
his  works  without  thinking  of  the  colorings  which 
were  cast  upon  his  soul,  upon  his  imagination  by 
the  prismatic  light  of  golden  hopes,  of  shining 
fortune,  or  the  dark  clouds  of  sad  disenchant- 
ment, bitter  gloom  ?  The  moment  in  which 
Franz  felt  himself  newly  urged  to  composition 
was  not  merely  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  unfolding  of  his  talent ;  it  coincided  with  a 
moment  of  deep  passion,  which,  seizing  upon 
every  fibre  of  his  soul,  excited  the  poetic  chords 
to  new  vibrations.  He  loved,  with  all  devotion, 
such  as  could  only  germinate  in  his  pure,  noble 
nature.  He  dreamed  of  a  happiness  ;  softly  its 
wings  touched  him,  and  then  it  flew  away  !  This 
catastrophe  of  his  inner  fate  determined  his  com- 
plete maturity.  He  broke  away  from  all  the 
inveiglements  of  uncertain  wishes  and  uncertain 
hopes ;  pain  steeled  and  concentrated  his  mind, 
and  gave  him  that  sacred  fervor,  that  enero-y 
which  leaves  the  soul  all  its  freedom,  so  that  it 
may  confirm  this  freedom  with  its  every  power. 
With  the.=e  newly  awakened  powers  he  felt  him- 
self called  to  take  his  place  among  the  men  of 
action,  and  to  speak  his  own  language  in  the 
the  name  of  his  own  inward  inspiration.  An  im- 
pulse, whose  authority  he  could  not  mistake,  drew 
him  to  the  lyrical,  and  particularly  to  the  somr 
form;  for  what  he  felt  and  thought  most  power- 
fully took  this  form  involuntarily.  Far  from 
stopping  to  make  choice  of  a  kind,  from  weighing 
its  external  advantages  and  disadvantages,  he 
began  without  once  thinking  of  publicity,  and 
only  wrote  to  make  an  outlet  to  his  overpowering 
feelings^icr  sfogarsi.     His  close,  uncommunica- 


tive habit  made  this  mode  of  expressing  himself 
doubly  necessary  to  him.  And  now  it  was  found 
that  these  long  years  of  voluntary  abstinence 
from  all  production  had  not  only  been  no  injury 
to  him,  but  had  helped  to  preserve  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  verve.  His  constant  musical  occupa- 
tion had  not  allowed  him  to  forget  the  secrets  of 
the  trade  learned  at  school,  while  his  persistent 
inward  toil  had  been  sufficient  to  free  him  from 
all  chains  of  prejudice. 

"  This  time,  too,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
it  was  the  self-love  of  his  friends,  more  active 
than  his  own,  that  determined  him  to  publish  his 
first  works.  Schumann,  to  whom  he  then  stood 
nearest,  led  him  before  the  musical  world  with 
that  friendly  recognition  which  affects  us  so 
pleasantly  in  his  writings.  Franz  perceived  that 
from  this  moment  his  relation  to  Art  had  entered 
upon  a  new  stadium.  It  was  no  longer  exclu- 
sively the  point  with  him  to  satisfy  himself  in  his 
compositions;  his  artistic  productions  must  now 
learn  to  find  limit  and  proportion  in  the  views 
and  feelings  of  others.  Personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  men  of  the  day,  with  Schu- 
mann and  others,  paved  the  way  for  him  upon 
the  side  of  self-examination  and  self-esteem.  He 
entered  deeper  into  reflection  on  himself  and  his 
relation  to  the  public.  The  result  of  this  reflec- 
tion was  the  firm  adherence  to  the  path  which  he 
had  entered,  the  clear  conviction  that  only  in  this 
path  could  he  become  of  use  to  Art,  and,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  the  world.  With  this  resolu- 
tion was  coupled  as  a  natural  consequence  a 
second  :  namely,  never  to  write  for  the  mere  sake 
of  writing,  and  still  less  from  any  motive  of  gain 
or  vanity ;  but  only  when  the  inner  voice,  the 
longing  after  the  ideal,  the  holy  stimulus,  which 
urges  us  to  seek  in  Art  the  transfiguration  of  our 
noblest  impulses,  compelled  him  to  it  and  made 
him  sure  of  the  inspiration,  without  which  we  can 
neither  feel  love  for  the  beautiful  nor  find  its 
fitting  forms.  And  who  will  say  that  he  has 
not  been  faithful  to  this  noble  vow  ?  Who  can 
find  among  his  creations  a  single  one  which  be- 
trays other  motives  ?  So  far  from  violating  his 
vow,  he  exposed  himself  much  more  to  another 
danger — that  of  a  too  great  intensity  of  feeling,  a 
too  constant  self-absorption,  a  too  exclusive  med- 
itating upon  his  own  inner  consciousness.  The  al- 
terations which  he  afterwards  made,  from  sure  and 
well-weighed  reasons,  in  his  compositions,  are 
abundant  proof  that  he  soon  saw  and  avoided 
this  fault. 

"  Now  that  he  had  fairly  begun  his  career  as  a 
composer  with  merit  and  with  honor,  his  outward 
life  offered  but  little  variety.  He  made  a  happy 
marriage,  and  found  in  the  domestic  hearth, 
adorned  with  gentle  virtues,  that  clear,  equal 
atmosphere  which  is  most  favorable  to  intellectual 
labors.  True,  he  found  no  lack  of  manifold  local 
opposition  and  antipathy,  which  only  serve  to 
remind  one  of  the  proverb  :  "  ISIo  one  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country."  Every  one  who  knows  the 
narrow  circle  of  ideas  in  a  small  city,  will  readily 
imagine  that  few  understood  the  interest  and  the 
use  which  a  musician  found  in  occupations  which 
had  no  connection  with  his  speciality ;  for  even 
in  this  year  of  grace  1855  there  still  exist  good 
people  who  believe  that  artist  and  mechanic  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  to  become  a 
good  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician,  one  has  no 
need  to  seek  for  himself  a  wider  horizon  than 
that   of  the  workshop,  like   the   tailor   and   the 


shoemaker.  Franz  was  accounted  odd,  original ; 
nay,  they  went  so  far  (and  this  is  a  characteristic 
trait,  which  we  may  find  in  many  an  artist's  life, 
and  may  serve  as  one  useless  hint  the  more  for 
pedantic  blockheads  in  the  age  to  come,)  as  to 
whisper  into  one  another's  ears  that  such  an  ec- 
centricity of  character  could  only  proceed  from  a 
tendency  to  insanity  I  Certainly  his  gi-eatest 
hindrance  was  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  the 
city  where  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up. 
The  multitude  will  not  forgive  genius,  that  it  un- 
folds itself  with  the  chasteness  of  the  plant,  whose 
blossoming  is  slowly  prepared,  which  opens  its 
calyx  to  the  lap  of  night,  and  then  to  the  clear 
day,  to  our  astonished  eyes,  displays  the  splendor 
of  its  full  bloom.  It  vexes  them  that  they  have 
passed  by  a  flower  with  closed  petals,  without 
divining  its  worth,  its  beauty,  and  they  deny  the 
same,  'n  order  to  evade  the  painful  feeling  that 
they  did  not  foresee  it. 

"  Thus  years  passed  on.  Franz  found  abroad 
the  sympathy  which  he  deserved,  while  his  native 
land  disputed  note  by  note  his  merit.  Only  very 
slowlj'  did  another  view  break  out  a  path  for 
itself  in  the  criticism  of  the  men  of  Halle,  so 
hard  was  it  for  them  to  treat  with  more  respect 
this  single  man,  so  sparing  of  his  words,  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of 
those  fantastical,  harmless,  useless,  visionary  char- 
acters, upon  whom  the  merchant,  the  bureaucrat, 
the  industrial,  the  scholar,  the  soldier  look  down 
with  an  infinite  hauteur,  because  they  cannot 
comprehend  why  he  is  there,  and  still  less  why 
he  looks  down  still  more  haughtily  on  them. 
The  eflTorts  of  our  master  to  expend  his  intellec- 
tual activity  in  his  own  little  circle  for  the  good 
of  Art,  won  for  him  gradually  the  respect  of  his 
townsmen,  as  fast  as  his  praises  and  his  growing 
popularity  abroad  imposed  silence  on  their  preju- 
dices. They  even  appointed  him  organist  in  one 
of  the  parochial  churches,  music  director  to  the 
Gesangverein,  music  teacher  at  the  University, 
and  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  society  con- 
certs. In  time,  however,  Franz  may  hardly  be 
contented  with  the  sphere  of  action  offered  in  his 
native  city.  But  however  much  is  left  for  him  to 
desire,  he  must  look  with  real  confidence  upon 
the  musical  nucleus  collected  around  him,  which 
has  learned  to  distinguish  commonplace  products, 
manufactured  in  the  routine  of  trade,  from  higher 
works  of  Art  inspired  by  true  enthusieism.  This 
circle  will  expand  from  year  to  year,  and  form 
for  him  an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  admiring  and 
devoted  public,  such  as  seldom  any  one  can  claim 
with  greater  right  than  Robert  Franz." 

ItTu.'diial  dJIiit-d^Iiat. 

The  past  week  has  given  ns  but  little  in  the  way  of 
jnHsic — nothing  in  short  but  a  military  band  concert 
(Dodworth's)  and  some  fragments  of  Italian  Opera 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  by  Signorina  Vestvali, 
with  a  portion  of  the  troupe  of  which  she  is  to  be 
manager  in  Mexico  next  winter.  Those  who  were 
present  Wednesday  night,  seem  to  have  been  much 
charmed  with  Vestvali,  as  well  as  Manzini,  the 
soprano.  We  may  have  something  to  report  here- 
after of  last  night's  performance.  They  appear  this 
afternoon  for  the  last  time.  For  the  summer  months 
Vestvali,  as  we  understand,  has  engaged  "Laura 
Keenes's  Varieties"  in  New  York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  last  week,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — President^ 
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C.  F.  Chickering;  Vice  President,  George  Hews; 
Secretary,  L.  B.  Barnes;  Treasurer,  Matthew  S. 
Parker ;  Librarian,  0.  J.  Paxon  ;  Trustees,  H.  L. 
Hazelton,  J.  S.  Parlow,  J.  H.  Ward,  George  W" 
Hunnewell,  Edw.  Paxon,  D.  W.  Wiswell,  A.  0. 
Bigelow,  J.  P.  Draper. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  "  Life  of  Mozakt,"  by 
Otto  Jahn,  has  appeared  in  Germany.  The  Mo- 
zart letters,  preserved  at  Salzburg  and  extending 
from  1777  to  1784,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
composer's  life,  have  been  largely  used  in  this  work. 
There  has  also  appeared  in  Germany  an  interesting 
book  entitled  "  Mozart's  visit  to  Prague."  It  is  stated 
that  Charles  Mozart,  the  son  of  the  composer,  now 
an  old  man,  is  living  in  Milan  in  poverty.  The 
Athenmum  well  suggests  that  a  contribution  should  be 
organized  If  each  of  all  the  thousands  whose  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  Mozart's  heavenly  harmonies 
should  give  the  smallest  mite,  it  would  make  the 
poor  man  a  millionaire. 

The  Home  Journal  quotes  some  curious  Vestvalics 
Says  one  of  her  newspaper  critics  : 

Vestvali  looked  superbly  beautiful.  With  the 
brow  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Juno,  she  walked 
the  stage  lilte  one  born  to  command  ;  with  a  presence 
instinct  with  grace,  and  a  form  fulfilling  the  ideal  of 
grand  and  beautiful  proportion,  she  compelled  ad- 
miration and  led  a  thousand  new  captives  to  swell 
her  vast  train  of  devoted  worshippers.  She  was 
received  with  gemiine  and  loudly  demonstrative 
enthusiasm,  which  burst  forth  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion during  the  evening. 

But  the  most  curious  are  the  lady's  own  letters, 
(in  English,)  written  from  Mexico  to  New  York 
papers.     Here  is  an  extract : 

Now  I  have  many  news  for  you.  You  have  heard 
through  my  letters  my  immense  success  in  '  Eomeo' 
and  all  the  other  operas.  Well,  my  benefit,  which 
has  been  on  the  23  Jan.  has  been  so  splendid,  as  dur- 
ing twenty  years  has  not  been  one  other.  I  have 
made  in  nioiiey  near  four  thousand  dollars:  in  pres- 
ents two  thoiisand  dollars — flowers  and  verses  so 
manv  that  I  cannot  tell  you.  Ptirther,  I  have  been 
asked  by  many  of  the  first  families,  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted,  to  stay  here  in  Mexico  and  to  take 
the  management  of  the  Italian  opera  for  the  next 
season,  which  begins  with  the  15  Sept.  up  to  March, 
IS.t".  I  have  also  been  furnished  with  the  neces.sary 
money  to  engage  tirst-rate  artists  in  Europe.  I  have 
engaged  the  theatre,  a  chorus  and  ort^hestra,  and 
wiU  be  in  March  in  New- York,  and  then  to  Europe. 

Boston  music  Hall  Association. 

THE  Storkholder."  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Association 
are  hereby  nolified  chat  the  Annual  Meefiug  of  fiiihl  Cor- 
poratiOD  will  be  held  at  the  Musi<:  Hall  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  11th  day  of  June,  current,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

F.  L.  BATCHELDEK,  Cleek. 
Boston,  June  3, 18.56. 

Garcia's  Complete  School  of  Singing, 

jrST  PCELISHED:  — A  Complere  School  of  Singiog.  in 
which  rhe  Art  i.^  clearly  deTeloped  lo  a  series  of  Inptructiona 
and  appropriate  Esamplefi,  to  whii;h  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  JIasoel  Garcia, 

Pabliahed  by  Oliver  DHson,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MtrSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe=HOr  of  Music, 
well  establiPhed  in  one  of  the  moi't  desirable  cifiea  in  rhe 
Mid'Ile  Statei',  wiabes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  sitoationH  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  marie  at  this  office. 

SIG.    AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

KE.-JIBENfJE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BREUSIIVO, 

IMPORTER     OF     FORErON     MUSIC, 
701  BKOADWAT,  NEW  YOIiK, 

Depot  of  Erord's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO  MLSICAL  LIBKARY. 

CJ- ConatanOy  on  hand  a  comjilelc  aMortmentof  American 
Pablications. 

EDWABD    li.    Ba£6h^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      9?    Broadway,  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  £i.c. 

WoveBIo's  CrSee-Hflve. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Tocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompimiment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handponiely  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Caloott,   the  Earl  of  Morn ington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  U'ebbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each, 

WoveJBo's  FaB't-SoB?^  BooK. 

In  One  "Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 

lettering. 

This  work  consists  of  new  Gleps  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  otbers,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kim  haul  t,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  1.3  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-fbrte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  if^sue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

Tlie  MiasBcal  Tiaiies, 

AND    SINOING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  rhe  *'  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Clas-ses,  Concerts,  &.e.  ;  Advertisements  nf  new  and 
important  Musical  Works ;  and,  in  addititm,  thi'ee  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  Scents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  {Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  $;l,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  {Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  ^1.75;  Nos  97  to  144,  {Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  clnth,  with  Index,  Sl,76  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each- 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  puges.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  apr.ness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchiange,  282  Wasiiington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kichard.son's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  $50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  5^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

Oi'  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

W  A  ¥«  F  K  O  O  rw  S  , 

Apr  23  BOSTON.  tf 

mrSIC     AND^^JOB     PillNTIWG    OFFICE^ 


^JOB  PRINTING  neatlj  and  promptly  eiecEted  at  iMs  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Ezctiange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mannfactory,  379  \'C^ashington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ;— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTK  HARDWARE, 
10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

O-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  1,ET. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FCiKEIGIV  BIBJSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    T  0  R  K  . 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  i  lie    PIANO-FORTE, 
And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

3G5  "WasSiiiigtoBii  Street,  Boston.. 
G.   ANDR^   &   CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C?='A  catalogue  of  onr  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 
T^vo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  ad'vauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[j;^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGUT,  21  ScaooL  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line Gets. 

For  one  column,  {120  lines)  first  insertion !S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. , . .  .fU  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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giullllii'ji  Jain;nal  of  ^\mt, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPrJETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

1C==  OFFICE,   No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 
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SUBSCPdPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OPFICE  OF  PnBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  283  Washiogton  St.        " 

"  GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tromotit  Row,       " 

"  A.  M.  LEIAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BRECSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCHARFEN'BERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE   DUTTON,  Jk Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO.... 19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittshur»,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,..1S1  Baltimore  St- Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAU.M  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  TV.  !■.  COLBCRN, Cincinnati,  0. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
THE    HEIKESS. 

In  fact,  I  found  my  friends  really  frightened  at 
my  non-appearance.  Tlie  kind  Volabti  had 
sought  me  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out  again.  I  felt  these 
poor  people  were  already  true  friends  to  me.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  castle,  in  whom  I  recognized  an 
old  acquaintance.  Mother  Peirecote,  learning 
that  I  had  passed  the  evening  at  the  castle,  over- 
whelmed me  with  cjuestions,  and  seemed  quite 
disappointed  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  seen 
nothing  extraordinary  there. 

The  next  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  returned  to  the 
chateau,  telling  my  host  that  I  might  spend  a  few 
days  there  and  that  he  must  not  be  anxious  about 
me.     Celio  came  to  meet  me. 

"  Ah !  you  have  slept,"  said  he,  looking,  as 
they  sa_y,  into  the  whites  of  my  eyes. 

"  I  own  it,"  answered  I,  "  and  it  is  the  first 
time  for  many  a  night.  I  felt  wonderfully  tran- 
quil, as  if  I  had  reached  the  reitl  object  of  my 
life,  whether  happy  or  miserable.  If  1  am  to  be 
happy  here  through  you  all,  or  to  suffer  on  the 
part  of  some  of  you,  I  care  not.  I  feel  new 
strength  for  joy  or  sorrow." 

"  So  you  love  her  ?  " 

"  l''es,  Celio  !  and  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  answer  so  decidedly.  I  be- 
lieve I  love  her,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  enough 
of  it  to  confess  it  to  a  woman  whom  I  respect 


above  all  others,  and  whom  I  even  fear  a  little. 
So  I  can  see  myself  supplanted  in  advance,  faith 
so  easily  triumphs  over  uncertainty." 

"  According  to  her  woman's  nature,"  answered 
I,  "  it  may  be  the  contrary.  A  sure  conquest 
has  less  charm  for  her  sex  than  a  conquest  to  be 
made.     So,  shall  we  be  friends  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  parts 
are  marked  out  distinctly  enough.  If  I  should 
find  you  really  infatuated  and  but  little  given 
you  in  return,  I  should  withdraw.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  behave  like  a  rascal  with  any  man, 
much  less  with  one  who  trusts  in  my  honor ;  but 
since  you  have  not  reached  that  point,  our 
chances  are  equal." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  no  hope  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  loved  by  such  a  woman,  Celio,  I 
esteem  you  enough  to  believe  that  you  would  not 
endure  my  presence  here  :  and  you  know  I  only 
need  a  confidence  from  you  to  that  effect  to  go 
away  forever ;  but  as  I  really  believe  yours  is 
onlj'  a  fancy,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri 
is  too  proud  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  I  .shall 
stay." 

"  Stay  then,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  play 
as  closely  as  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  that  expression.  If  you 
love  her,  you  have  only  to  tell  her  so,  like  me, 
and  she  would  choose.  If  you  do  not  love  her,  1 
do  not  see  what  game  you  can  play  with  a  wo- 
man whom  you  so  respect." 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  a  fool.  I  am  even  half 
afraid  of  being  stupid.  Well,  then,  let  us  still  be 
friends.  I  love  you,  although  I  feel  a  little  mor- 
tified in  finding  you  my  equal  in  frankness  and 
resolution.  I  am  hardly  used  to  that.  In  the 
world  in  which  I  have  lived  until  now,  almost  all 
men  are  faithless,  insolent  or  cowardly  in  affairs 
of  gallantry.  Woo  Cecilia  then  ;  I  will  see  how 
things  come  on.  We  will  promise  but  one  thing; 
that  is,  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  the  results 
of  our  attempts,  to  spare  him  who  fails  from  being 
ridiculous.  Since  we  both  desire  marriage,  the 
purest  and  most  discreet  thing  in  the  world,  the 
honor  of  the  lady  does  not  demand  that  her 
choice  should  be  kept  secret.  As  for  all  the 
small  ways  used  in  like  cases  by  the  most  up- 
right people,  misinformation,  calumny,  raillery, 
or  at  least  malice  towards  a  rival  whom  they  wish 
to  supplant,  I  will  not  speak  in  our  treaty.  It 
would  be  injuring  us  both." 

I  agreed  to  all  that  Celio  proposed,  without 
looking  forward  or  back,  and  without  even  fore- 
seeing that  the  e.xecution  of  such  a  contract 
might  possibly  raise  terrible  difficulties. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  leading  me  into  the  vast  and 
superb  castle  court,  "  I  must  begin  by  conducting 


you  into  the  presence  of  our  marquis."  Then  he 
added,  laughing,  "  for  you  could  not  have  asked 
seriously  with  whom  we  were  all  staying  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  ask  a  foolish  question,"  answered  I, 
"  it  was  with  the  best  faith  in  the  world.  I  was 
too  bewildered  and  delighted  to  find  myself 
among  you,  to  trouble  myself  with  anything  else; 
and  in  coming  here  I  was  not  even  disturbed  by 
the  idea  that  I  might  be  indiscreet  or  unwelcome 
in  the  house  of  a  person  whom  I  did  not  know. 
From  the  life  you  lead  here,  I  did  not  even  ex- 
pect to  see  him  to-day.  By  what  name  and 
under  what  pretext  are  you  going  to  introduce 
me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  amusing  !  "  answered  Celio, 
making  me  ascend  a  spiral  staircase,  covered  with 
a  winding  carpet.  "  This  is  a  mystification  which 
we  might  persist  in,  but  you  are  too  sincere  about 
it  to  be  imposed  upon." 

Speaking  thus,  he  opened  the  folding  door  of  a 
circular  room,  which  was  used  as  an  office  by  the 
marquis,  and  cried  aloud  : 

"  Eh  !  my  dear  M.irqui3  of  Balma,  here  is 
Adorno  SalentinI,  who  persists  that  you  are  a 
myth,  and  will  only  be  convinced  at  the  sight  of 
you." 

The  marquis,  coming  from  behind  the  screen 
which  surrounded  his  desk,  advanced  to  greet  me 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  I  burst  out  laughing 
at  my  simplicity. 

"  TJie  children  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
were  joking ;  but  I  saw  well  that  you  could  not 
believe  that  the  old  unfortunate  Boccaferri  of 
Vienna,  the  facetious  Leporello  of  last  night,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Balma  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  All  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 
The  follies  of  youth  were  mine.  Instead  of  cor- 
recting them  and  thus  reforming  me,  my  father 
banished  and  disinherited  me.  My  baptismal 
names  were  Pierre  Anselme  Boccadiferro.  That 
name  of  Iron  mouth  belongs  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  as  that  of  Chrysostomo,  or 
Golden  mouth,  belongs  to  the  elder  ones.  I  took 
it  for  my  surname,  altering  it  a  little,  and  lived 
as  you  know,  erring  and  unfortunate  in  all  my 
undertakings.  I  did  not  lack  courage  nor  wit  to 
keep  out  of  trouble,  but  I  was  a  man  full  of  illu- 
sions, like  any  man  of  imagination.  I  did  not 
care  enough  for  obstacles.  All  crumbled  down 
upon  me  just  when,  full  of  genius  and  pride,  I  was 
bringing  the  keystone  to  my  edifice.  Then, 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  pursued,  obliged  to  flee, 
I  went  to  hide  elsewhere  the  shame  and  despair 
of  my  failure  ;  but  as  I  am  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
couraged, I  sought  a  false  strength  in  wine,  and 
after  I  had  reached  a  certain  point  of  intoxication, 
or  drunkenness,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and 
my  heart  and  imagination  were  warmed,  I  under- 
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took  something  new.  So  I  have  been  very  gen- 
erously called  low  and  hrutuh  in  a  thousand 
places,  without  doubting  in  the  least  that  from  my 
own  taste  I  should  be  the  soberest  man  in  the 
world.  It  needs  but  three  things  to  so  disgrace  a 
man  in  public  opinion  :  to  be  poor,  to  be  in 
ti'ouble,  and  to  meet  a  creditor  as  you  are  coming 
out,  of  a  drinking  house. 

"  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  anything  of  my 
brother  after  his  first  refusal.  I  was  generous 
enough  to  save  his  blushes  by  not  taking  my  name 
again  or  talking  of  him  and  his  avarice.  I  was 
even  rather  pleased  to  forget  my  patrician  birth, 
that  I  might  make  surer  the  artistic  life  for  which 
I  was  born.  Two  angels  aided  me  unceasingly 
and  consoled  me  in  everything — Celio's  mother 
and  m}'  daughter.  All  honor  to  their  sex  !  Their 
hearts  are  larger  than  ours  ! 

"  When  I  was  at  Vienna  two  months  since 
with  Cecilia,  I  received  a  letter  which  made  me 
leave  immediately.  I  had  secretly  kept  up  an 
affectionate  friendship  with  a  lawyer  of  Briancon, 
who  had  charge  of  my  brother's  affairs.  In  this 
letter  he  told  me  of  my  brother's  hopeless  state. 
He  knew  there  was  no  law  by  which  he  could 
disinherit  me.  He  besought  me  to  come  to  his 
house,  and  entertained  me  until  the  death  of  the 
marquis,  which  took  place  two  days  after,  without 
one  single  word  of  affection  or  remembrance  of 
me.  He  had  but  one  fixed  idea,  the  fear  of 
death  ;  he  did  not  care  then  who  should  succeed 
him. 

"  After  I  came  in  possession  of  my  title  and 
my  estates,  thanks  to  the  advice  of  my  worthy 
friend,  the  lawyer  of  Briancjon,  I  kept  concealed 
and  let  people  believe  me  dead ;  I  discovered  my 
new  position  to  no  one,  and  I  remained  shut  up,  as 
if  concealed,  in  my  castle,  without  revealing  the 
name  by  which  I  am  known  elsewhere.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  until  I  have  paid  all  the  debts 
contracted  in  fifty  years  ;  so  that  when  they  say  : 
'  That  old  beast  of  a  Boccaferri  has  become  a 
marquis  and  worth  four  millions,'  they  may  also 
add  :  '  After  all,  he  was  not  dishonest,  for  he  has 
defrauded  no  one,  not  even  his  friends.' 

"  I  own  that  I  had  never  lost  all  hope  of 
regaining  my  liberty  and  honor  in  thus  acquitting 
myself.  I  did  not  rely  upon  my  brother's  inher- 
itance. He  hated  me  so  much  that  I  could  have 
sworn  that  he  would  have  found  some  way  of 
despoiling  me  after  his  death ;  but,  always  an 
artist  and  a  poet,  I  never  ceased  flattering  myself 
that  my  undertakings  would  be  crowned  with 
success  at  last.  So  I  never  made  a  debt  or  a 
bankruptcy  without  taking  account  of  the  sums 
and  the  circnmstances  of  the  affair.  In  my  later 
years,  as  I  became  more  and  more  wretched,  I 
drank  more,  and  might  easily  have  lost  or  disar- 
ranged these  papers,  if  Cecilia  had  not  collected 
and  kept  them  with  great  care. 

"  So  now  we  are  trj-ing  to  reinstate  ourselves. 
My  daughter  and  I  consecrate  to  this  work  an 
hour  before  breakfast  everj-  morning.  While  our 
lawyer  at  Brian9on  sells  some  of  our  estate  and 
prepares  for  the  final  settlement,  we  carry  on  our 
correspondence  under  the  name  of  Boccaferri, 
and  we  seek  our  creditors  in  every  place  where 
we  have  lived.  There  are  but  few  who  do  not 
answer  oar  calls.  Those  who  favored  me,  mean- 
ing to  do  it  without  retam,  are  also  repaid  in 
spite  of  themselves.  In  a  month  I  believe  our 
difficult  labor  will  be  over  and  our  task  accom- 
pliihed,  and  then  shall  the  truth  be  known  about 


me.  A  very  considerable  fortune  will  be  left  to 
us,  which  I  hope  we  shall  use  well.  If  I  followed 
my  impulse,  I  should  give  freely,  without  caring 
to  whom ;  but  I  have  lived  too  much  with  idlers 
and  debauchees,  I  have  had  too  much  to  do  with 
impostors  of  all  sorts,  not  to  know  that  some  dis- 
tinction should  be  made.  I  owe  my  assistance  to 
bad  heads,  but  not  to  bad  hearts. 

"Besides,  my  dear  daughter  has  taken  the 
control  of  all  my  fortune,  that  I  may  commit  no 
more  follies.  She  too  will  have  her  own  gener- 
ous follies,  but  they  will  not  be  senseless  or  inju- 
rious. Here,"  said  he,  drawing  back  two  folds  of 
the  screen,  which  hid  half  the  table,  "  look ;  be- 
hold the  woman  whose  heart  and  conscience  are 
above  all  others  !  Nothing  disheartens  her  ;  and 
that  artist  soul  forgets  itself  in  the  ofHce  of  book- 
keeper, that  she  may  save  her  father's  honor." 

We  saw  Cecilia  bending  over  the  desk,  writing, 
arranging,  sealing  and  folding  with  great  rapidity, 
heedless  of  what  she  heard.  She  was  pale  with 
fatigue,  for  this  two-fold  life  of  artist  and  adminis- 
trator was  wearin'T  out  that  frail  and  generous 
being ;  but  she  was  calm  and  noble,  like  a  true 
lady  of  the  castle,  in  her  green  silk  dress.  I 
noticed  that  she  had  actually  cut  off  all  her  long 
black  hair.  She  had  gladly  made  the  sacrifice, 
that  she  might  more  easily  take  the  part  of  a 
young  man,  and  this  hair,  curled  around  her 
neck  and  face,  made  her  look  like  a  young  artist 
in  the  Renaissance  school.  She  had  too  much 
sadness  in  her  face  to  remind  one  of  the  cunning 
page  or  the  lordly  child  of  a  noble  house.  Intel- 
ligence and  pride  sat  upon  her  pure  brow,  while 
from  her  quiet  and  modest  look  one  might  think 
she  had  given  up  all  claims  to  genius,  all  dreams 
of  glory. 

She  smiled  upon  Celio,  gave  me  her  hand,  and 
then  closed  the  screen  to  finish  her  work. 

"  Now  you  have  our  secret,"  began  the  mar- 
quis. "  I  could  not  confide  it  to  better  hands.  I 
did  not  wait  a  single  day  without  sharing  it  with 
Celio  and  Floriani's  other  children.  I  owed  so 
much  to  their  mother!  But  with  money  alone  I 
could  never  repay  her,  as  she  did  not  aid  me 
with  money  merelj- ;  she  helped  and  sustained 
me  with  her  friendship,  and  mine  belongs  to 
what  remains  of  her,  these  beautiful  and  noble 
children,  who  are  henceforth  mine.  Floriani 
only  left  a  moderate  fortune,  and  divided  be- 
tween four,  it  would  not  give  great  advantages  of 
education  to  them  all.  Since  Providence  has 
given  me  the  means,  they  shall  have  elbow  room 
in  life,  and  I  gathered  them  about  me  immediate- 
ly, here  to  stay  until  they  are  able  to  venture 
upon  the  great  stage  of  life  as  artists ;  for  it  is  a 
noble  destiny,  and  whatever  sphere  they  shall 
each  choose,  they  will  all  study  the  synthesis  of 
Art  with  me. 

"  Excuse  this  vanity  ;  it  is  an  innocent  one  in 
a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  nothing  and  who 
has  not  entirely  failed  in  his  personal  attempts. 
I  believe  that  through  my  reflection  and  experi- 
ence I  have  at  last  reached  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  I  do  not  deceive  myself; 
I  am  only  good  as  an  adviser,  and  }'et  I  am  not  a 
profKusional  professor.  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
can  be  made  without  mateiial,  and  that  teaching 
is  only  useful  to  those  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
I  have  the  happiness  of  having  scholars  of  nat- 
ural genius,  who  could  do  well  without  me  ;  but  I 
know  that  I  can  shorten  their  delays,  guard  them 
from  certain  errors,  and  can  soften  the  trials  to 


which  their  intelligence  must  make  them  liable. 
Already  I  guide  Stella's  soul ;  I  feel  the  pulse 
of  Salvator  and  Beatrice  more  delicately ;  and  as 
for  Celio,  let  him  answer  if  I  have  not  discovered 
to  him  resources  in  himself  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  Celio,  "  you  have  taught 
me  to  know  myself.  You  have  brought  back  my 
pride  and  killed  my  vanity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  and  your  daughter  are  making  another 
man  of  me.  I  believed  myself  envious,  harsh, 
revengeful  and  pitiless;  I  was  fast  becoming 
wicked,  because  I  aspired  to  it ;  but  you  have 
cured  me  of  that  dangerous  folly  and  made  me 
look  into  ray  heart.  I  should  not  have  done  it 
for  morality's  sake,  but  I  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
Art.  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  from  here 
(striking  his  breast)  that  true  talent  comes." 

I  was  deeply  touched.  I  listened  to  Celio 
with  emotion  ;  I  looked  at  the  Marquis  of  Balma 
with  admiration.  He  was  a  different  man  from  him 
I  had  known  ;  even  his  features  seemed  changed. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  that  old  drunk- 
ard, stumbling  over  the  steps  of  the  theatre, 
stopping  people  to  bore  them  with  his  vague  and 
proli.x  theories,  and  scented  with  an  unbearable 
odor  of  rum  and  tobacco  ?  I  saw  before  me  a 
man  well  cared  for,  erect,  clean,  of  fine  and 
noble  figure,  his  eye  sparkling  with  genius,  his 
beard  well  trimmed,  and  his  hands  fair  and  deli- 
cate. With  his  superb  linen  and  his  velvet 
wrapper  lined  with  sable,  he  looked  to  me  like  a 
prince  giving  audience  to  bis  friends,  or  better 
than  that,  like  Voltaire  at  Ferney  ;  but  no,  it  was 
still  better  than  Voltaire,  for  his  lips  wore  a 
fatherly  smile  and  his  heart  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  candor.  So  true  is  it  that  a  man  needs  good 
fortune,  that  poverty  degrades  an  artist,  and  a 
miracle  is  necessary  to  keep  him  from  forgetting 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  dignity. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  Marquis  de 
Balma  to  us,  "  go  and  see  if  the  other  children 
are  ready  for  breakfast.  I  have  one  letter  more 
to  finish  with  Cecilia,  and  then  we  will  join  you. 
Will  you  promise  me  now.  Monsieur  Salentini, 
to  pass  a  few  days  at  least  with  me  ?" 

I  accepted  joyfully  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  left 
his  room  than  I  sadly  recollected  myself. 

"  I  actually  believe  I  am  a  fool  since  my  ar- 
rival here,"  said  I  to  Celio,  stopping  him  in  a 
gallery  adorned  with  family  portraits.  "  All  the 
while  the  marquis  was  telling  his  story  and  ex- 
plaining his  position,  I  only  thought  of  rejoicing 
to  see  that  at  last  his  own  atid  his  daughter's 
merit  were  rewarded  by  fortune.  I  did  not 
remember  that  this  change  in  their  life  gave  me  a 
terrible  and  irremediable  blow." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Celio,  astonished. 

"Do  you  ask  me?"  answered  I.  "Don't  j-ou 
know  that  I  loved  Cecilia  Boccaferri,  a  poor  can- 
tatrice,  with  three  or  four  thousand  francs  a  year  ? 
and  it  was  allowable  in  me,  who  gained  much 
more,  to  think  of  making  her  my  wife ;  while 
now,  how  can  I  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Balma,  a  great  heiress,  without  seeming 
ridiculous  and  really  being  despicable  ?  " 

"  And  shall  not  I  be  despicable  also  to  aspire 
to  it  ?  "  asked  Celio,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  No,"  answered  I,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
"  Although  you  are  no  richer  than  I,  I  think, 
your  mother  did  so  much  for  the  poor  Boccaferri 
that  the  rich  Balma  must  always  consider  himself 
your  debtor ;  and  then  your  mother's  name  was 
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glorious  ;  Cecilia  has  vowed  adoration  to  that 
great  name.  So  you  have  a  thousand  reasons  to 
present  yourself  without  shame  or  fear.  If  I  could 
conquer  the  one,  I  should  only  feel  the  other 
more ;  so,  my  friend,  pity  me  a  great  deal,  con- 
sole me  a  little,  and  do  not  consider  me  as  your 
rival  any  more.  I  shall  stay  here  one  day  longer 
to  prove  my  esteem,  my  respect,  and  my  devo- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  leave  to-morrow,  and  strive  to 
forget.  The  feeling  of  pride  within  me  and  the 
knowledge  of  my  duty  will  help  to  sustain  me. 
Keep  the  secret  of  my  confidences  to  you,  and 
never  let  Mademoiselle  de  Balma  know  that  I 
have  presumed  to  aspii-e  to  her  hand." 
[To  be  contiaued,] 


Memoir  of  Er.  Crotch. 

The  author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Musical  Com- 
position," was  born  at  Norwich,  in  1775.  His 
father,  who  was  a  carpenter  in  that  city,  having 
fortunately  a  taste  for,  and  love  of,  music,  had 
built  himself  an  organ,  anil  this  led  to  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  the  extraordinarily  pre- 
cocious genius  of  his  son.  When  the  boy  was 
little  more  than  two  years  old,  his  mother,  to 
quiet  him,  placeil  him  at  the  07-gan,  where  he 
amused  himself  by  pressing  down  the  keys;  and, 
on  the  experiment  being  i-epeated  the  following 
morning,  he  succeeded  in  playing,  of  course  from 
memory,  God  save  the  King,  which  he  had  heard 
and  noticed  the  day  before.  So  remarkable  an 
instance  of  precocity  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  lovers  of  the  Art,  and,  among 
these.  Dr.  Barney  appears  to  have  closely  inves- 
tigated the  ease,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  1779. 

Dr.  Burney  occasionally  tested  young  Crotch's 
powers  by  requiring  him  to  add  a  bass  to  a  sub- 
ject played  by  himself,  and  has  left  on  record  the 
following  .specimen  of  the,  child's  successful  efforts 
of  this  kind,  and  his  power  at  that  early  age  of 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
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The  upper  line  contains  the  subject  as  played 
by  Dr.  Burney,  and  the  lower,  the  bass,  which  the 
child,  who  was  then  not  four  years  old,  of  his  own 
accord,  added  to  it. 

Daines  Barrington,  who  has  also  left  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject,  states  that  he  heard 
the  boy,  when  only  three  years  and  a  half  old, 
play  God  save  the  King,  and  the  Minuet  de  la 
Cour,  almost  throughout  with  chords.  At  another 
interview,  he  exhibited  the  utmost  readiness  in 
plajing  the  above  mentioned  minuet  in  any  key 
which  was  called  for,  concluding  with  the  remote 
one  of  P  sharp  major,  then  seldom  or  never  used. 
His  talent  was  not  confined  to  music.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney states  that  he  appeared  possessed  of  a  o-eneral 
intelligence  beyond  his  age,  and  had  discovered 
a  genius  and  inclination  for  drawing  nearly  as 
strong  as  for  music;  and  when  music  subsequently 
became  his  profession,  the  sister  art  of  paintin" 
continued  through  life  one  of  his  favorite  recrea° 
tions. 

When  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  acted  as  deputy-organist  for  Di-.  Randall,°at 
the  chapels  of  King's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and 
the  University  Church  of  Great  St.  Mary's  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  then  residing.  He 
here  composed  an  Oratorio,  called  the  Captivity 
of  Judah,  which  many  years  afterwards  was  per- 
formed at  Oxford,  but  of  which  only  a  few  move- 
ments have  ever  been  published.  He  then 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  on  a  course  of 
study  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church. 


Circumstances  having  changed  his  plans,  he  re- 
sumed the  Profession  of  Music,  and  took  his 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  1794,  and  that  of  Doctor 
in  1799.  In  1800  he  delivered  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures in  the  Music  School  at  O-xfoid,  which  were 
afterwards  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.,  together  with  three  volumes  of  specimens  in 
illustration  of  these  lectures,  now  published  by 
IMessrs.  Cramer  and  Co.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Music  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ;  and,  in  1S23,  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  works  as  com- 
poser and  arranger  are  numerous,  but  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  former  character  rests  primipally  upon 
his  oratorio  of  Palestine.  His  peaceful,  virtuous, 
and  usefcd  life,  closed  29th  December,  1847. — 
[From  Novella's  Edition  of  Dr.  Crotch's  "  Ilar- 
mony"  etc.'] 

1       in       I 

(From  tlie  London  Times,  May  12.) 

Madame  Alboni. 

Having  secured  Madame  Alboni  sshh  prima 
donna  for  the  opening  of  the  season,  Mr.  Lumley 
most  wisely  commenced  with  Rossini's  Cenerentola. 
Even  in  the  days  when  that  groat  artist  almost 
exclusively  adhered  to  the  contralto  line  of  char- 
acter, in  which  she  has  had  no  rival  since  Pisaroni 
— of  whom  she  is  the  worthiest  successor — "  Cen- 
erentola" was  always  one  of  her  fiivorite  parts. 
No  contralto  voices  could  ever  be  compared  to 
Alboni's  in  quality  and  extent  of  register.  The 
unexceptionable  purity  of  the  head-notes,  and  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  they  blended  with  the 
natural  tones,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  range  ap- 
pear as  if  it  had  no  break,  were  the  results  of 
persevering  application  and  consummate  art.  By 
these  means  she  was  enabled  to  execute  the  florid 
mezzo  soprano  music  of  which  Rossini  has  pro- 
duced the  most  striking  exanqjies  in  his  Barhiere 
and  Cenerentola,  with  as  much  ease  to  herself  as 
pleasure  to  her  audience.  But,  since  leading- 
parts  of  this  description  aie  rare  (scarcely,  indeed, 
to  be  met  with  out  of  Rossini's  operas),  and,  like 
all  great  artists,  Alboni  was  ambitious,  she  soon 
got  tired  of  being  confined  within  a  limited  sphere, 
and  applied  herself  to  study  the  varied,  and  more 
frecpiently  "  dramatic,"  repertoire  of  the  soprano. 
Seven  years  had  sufficed  to  put  to  the  best  uses 
the  instruction  and  advice  she  obtained  from  Ros- 
sini at  Bologna  (in  1844),  and  to  raise  Alboni  in 
her  own  department  to  so  high  a  position  that 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction  was  impos- 
sible. Besides  ambition,  however,  there  was 
doubtless  another  motive  power  impelling  her  to 
the  step  she  contemplated.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
prima  donna,  in  modern  times,  can  only  claim  the 
highest  rank  and  emoluments  if  she  has  a  soprano 
voice.  A  contralto  may  be  a  prima  donna,  but 
not  "  assoluta ;"  and  who,  knowing  anything  about 
the  musical  theatres  of  Europe,  can  be  unaware 
that  the  soprano  not  only  takes  precedence  of 
others,  but  pockets  by  far  the  largest  salary  ? 
Alboni  now  determined  to  make  a  bold  experi- 
ment. She  had  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Parisians,  who,  with  the  instance  of  Jenny  Lind 
to  confute  them,  persist  in  believing  that  no  repu- 
tation is  solid  unless  Paris  has  endorsed  it.  But 
this  was  at  the  Italian  Opera,  in  her  own  reper- 
toire, and  at  the  Grand  Opera,  in  concerts. 
Alboni  wisely  declined  to  make  her  first  appeal 
in  a  new  language  before  sd  formiable  a  tribunal. 
She  tried  the  provinces  first — then  Belgium,  and 
then  Holland.  This  was  in  1849.  At  Rouen  and 
Bordeaux,  at  Antwerp,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Brus- 
sels, at  Amsterdam,  and  the  Hague,  she  alternately 
appeared  as  Leonora  in  Donizetti's  Favorite.  Her 
success  was  triumphant.  The  verdict  of  these 
lesser  Courts  was  soon  ratified  by  the  French 
metropolis,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Mad- 
ame Viardot  Garcia,  who  had  "  created"  the  part 
of  Fides  in  the  Proplike,  was  absent  from  Paris. 
Ever  solicitous  about  the  continuous  run  of  his 
operas,  the  anxious  Meyerbeer  was  no  indifferent 
witness  to  the  new  successes  of  Alboni ;  and  in 
May,  1850,  connoisseurs  were  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  the  popular  contralto  was  en- 
gaged for  16  representations  of  the  Prophete  at 
the  Grand  Opera.  Perhaps,  there  was  never 
more  general  anticipation  of  a  fiasco ;  but  it  is 


equally  true  that  seldom  has  anticipation  been  so 
agreeably  deceived.  The  Fides  of  Alboni  was 
unanimously  praised — not  as  a  copy  of  her 
accomplished  predecessor,  but  as  a  conception  of 
her  own.  E\'en  now  that  si.x  years  have  passed 
away.  Fides  remains  the  character  in  which  the 
Parisians  most  admire  Alboni.  During  that  in- 
terval Alboni  has  twice  visited  London — in  1849 
and  1851.  In  both  years  she  made  her  rentrde 
with  Cenerentola — which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
she  had  first  es.sayed  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
in  1848.  Carrying  out  her  new  plans,  even  upon 
the  Italian  stage,  Alboni  added  to  her  own  special 
list  of  parts  the  soprano  roles  of  Ninetta  (La 
Gazza  Ladra),  Zerlina  (Don  Giovanni),  Norina 
(Don  Pasquide),  and  Cherubino  (Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro) — delighting  amateurs  of  Mozart's  music 
by  singing  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Zerlina  and 
the  Page  without  injuring  their  character  by 
transposition.  (She  had  already  played  Cherubino 
at  Covent-garden,  transposing  both  the  airs.) 

The  five  years  elapsed  since  this  great  artist 
last  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have  been 
chiefly  divided  among  the  Italian  Opei'a  and 
Academic  Inqieriale  of  Paris,  the  operas  of  Mad- 
rid, Lisbon,  and  Brussels.*  Her  fame  has  aug- 
mented, and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  she  sings 
still  better  than  before.  The  full  rich  quality  of 
her  lower  tones  may  possibly  have  suffered  a  little 
from  her  constant  performance  in  operas  composed 
for  soprano;  but  their  purity  remains  untouched, 
while  the  range  of  characters  has  been  materially 
extended.  Alboni's  method  is  the  old  and  true 
Italian  method,  of  which  no  one  possesses  the 
secret  so  thoroughly.  She  never  strains  or  forces, 
and  therefore  can  never  damage,  her  voice.  She 
never  sings  Verdi,  and  thus  has  no  inducement  to 
rant.  She  has  remembered,  in  short,  the  counsels 
of  Rossini;  and  13  years  of  a  very  arduous  pro- 
fessional life  have  left  her  with  a  style  and  me- 
chanism incomparably  correct,  a  voice  as  fresh 
and  unimpaired  as  at  the  beginning  of  her  career. 

To  return  to  the  opera  of  Saturday.  No  part 
is  better  suited  than  Cenerentola  to  display  the 
peculiar  resources  of  Alboni.  The  quaint  ro- 
mance of  the  first  scene — Una  volta  c'era  un  re 
— is  as  charming  for  simplicity  of  expression  as 
for  its  grateful  truth  of  intonation.  She  sings 
this  as  she  sings  everything — without  pretence  or 
affectation,  leaving  the  melody  to  make  its  own 
impression.  The  final  scene  of  Act  I.,  where 
Cenerentola  comes  on  in  a  veil  at  the  Prince 
Ramiro's  ball,  presents  a  specimen  of  genuine 
largo  di  bravura  in  the  broad  and  graceful  de- 
livery of  which  Alboni  has  no  competitor.  But 
the  greatest  exhibitions  of  vocal  skill  are  of  course 
in  the  largo,  Nacqui  all'  ajfanno  and  the  rondo, 
Non  piu  mcsta,  upon  which  the  curtain  drops. 
The  beau  ideal  of  expressive  singing,  of  brilliant 
and  unerring  execution,  is  exemplified  to  admira- 
tion in  these  mo%'ements.  Such  stately  melody, 
such  flowing,  natural,  and  graceful  ornament  as 
are  combined  in  the  former  died  when  Rossini 
abandoned  com[)Osition ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing, 
in  this  age  of  vocal  degeneracy,  to  hear  them 
from  the  lips  of  such  a  singer.  As  an  example 
of  prodigious  fluency,  the  rondo,  by  Alboni,  was 
never  surpassed,  most  probably  never  equalled. 
No  instrument  could  be  more  perfect;  while  from 
no  instrument  could  such  sweetness  of  tone  be 
made  to  accompany  enunciation  so  rapid.  In  this 
rondo  Alboni  solves  the  problem  which  is  the 
despair  of  most  bravura  singers ;  her  scales,  as- 
cending and  descending,  are  equally  true,  equally 
at  command.  The  ancient  masters  of  Italian 
song  were  wont  to  insist  that  the  most  important 
task  for  a  singer  was  to  master  the  scale,  which 
when  done  half  the  battle  was  gained,  but,  un- 
done, left  everything  to  be  accpired.  Alboni  has 
taken  them  at  their  word.  Hence  the  facility 
with  which  she  accomplishes  the  most  e.xtraordi- 
nary  tours  de  force,  and  the  seeming  unconscious- 
ness, while  doing  her  very  best,  that  she  is  doing 
anything  difficult,  which  alone  carries  with  it  an 
indefinable  charm. 

On  Saturday  the  reception  of  Madame  Alboni 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  encore  Nacqui  all'  affanno,  and, 

*  Why  omit  all  mention  of  one  year  (1852-3)  spent 
in  the  United  States  .' — Ed. 
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tliough  the  audience  did  not  gain  their  end  it  was 
not  for  want  of  hearty  good  will.  The  great 
vocalist  was  reserving  herself  for  Non  piii  mesta, 
and  when  this  brilliant  performance  was  achieved, 
the  general  delight  was  such  that  its  imperiousness 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  curtain  rose  again, 
wreaths  and  boquets  were  flung  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  dazzling  aria  was  e.xecuted  once  more, 
the  fair  vocalist  holding  in  her  hand  a  large  laurel 
crown  that  had  illustrated  her  wondrous  success. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
AKT    AND    LOVE. 

FROM   THE   GERMAN    OF   STERSAU. 

Where  Art  its  little  cottage  builds, 

There  Love  must  also  tarry, 
And  where  the  sun  Art's  temple  gilds, 

There  Love  his  throne  must  carry. 
'Tis  Love  alone,  'tis  Love  alone. 
That  e'er  on  Art  below  hath  shone, 

To  give  it  light  from  heaven. 

They  move  together,  hand  in  hand. 
Two  stars  of  wondrous  beauty. 

And  next  his  kindred  orb  to  stand 
Each  feels  his  loving  duty. 

Attached  in  bonds  that  cannot  die. 

United  to  eternity 
Are  Art  and  Love  forever. 

And  Art  without  Love's  golden  dream 

Is  like  a  starless  heaven, 
A  fairy-land,  to  whose  bright  realm 

iNo  beauteous  queen  is  given. 
'Tis  Love  alone,  yes.  Love  alone, 
That  e'er  on  Art  below  hath  shone. 

To  give  it  light  from  heaven. 

J.  c.  D.  P. 


New  York  Academy  of  Music. 

The  financial  state  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  seems  to  be  far  from  encouraging.  The 
Neio  Yorker  has  the  following  account  of  an  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  stockholders  last  week, 
which  shows  the  true  position  of  aflfairs  : 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  there 
was  evidently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
most  interested  parties  to  face  all  the  difliculties 
of  the  concern  in  the  bravest  manner.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  present  crisis  is  a  mortgao-e 
(the  second)  on  the  building  for  $.50,000,  the  in- 
terest of  which  became  due  on  Saturday.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  §50,000,  and  also  of 
other  sums  was  advanced  by  two  gentlemen  whose 
pationage  of  the  opera  has  brought  them  fre- 
quently before  the  public — and  who  have  in  one 
way  or  another  advanced  or  lost  together  nearly 
S100,000  in  the  cause.  For  many  reasons — a 
love  of  Art  amongst  others — tbey  are  anxious  of 
seeing  the  Academy  of  Music  on  a  better  footina, 
and  perhaps  they  are  desirous,  also,  of  being  paid 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  disbursed  capital.  The 
principal  proposition  on  Saturday  was  to  this 
effect:  that  a  special  loan  of  §150  on  each  share 
be  demanded  from  every  stockholder,  to  be  made 
without  security  and  without  regard  to  repayment. 
This  would  realize  §30,000,  enough  for  present 
nacessities.  If  the  shareholders  consent  to  this 
arrangement  (which  is  scarcely  probable)  all  will 
go  smoothly.  If  not,  the  Academy  of  Music  will 
be  foreclosed  and  put  up  to  public  auction  for  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage.  The  mortgagees  will 
then  have  the  property  almost  in  their  own  hands, 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  original  shares  can  be 
purchased  by  them  at  auction  lor  a  trifle  less  than 
they  originally  cost.  The  shareholders  have  until 
the  15th  of  June  to  deliberate  on  what  course 
they  will  take.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
decision.  The  Academy  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, fall  into  infidel  hands,  but  will  faith- 
fully be  preserved  to  Art  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  crectciL 

Another  topic  was  broached,  and  discussed 
with  considerable  warmth,  and  an  it  affects  the 
public  mind   more  nearly  than  the  question  of 


possession,  we  refer  to  it.  This  was,  whether  the 
shareholders  should  be  entitled  to  reserved  seats 
for  every  performance.  According  to  the  charter, 
they  are  only  entitled  to  admissions.  It  wa?  con- 
tended (as  we  have  ourselves  contended,  over  and 
over  again)  that  the  reservation  of  two  hundred 
of  the  best  seats  in  the  house  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  impresario,  and  sure  to  draw  on  him  the 
disfavor  of  the  public.  If  the  shareholders  sup- 
ported the  Opera,  that  is  to  say,  paid  for  it  as  a 
private  amusement  to  which  the  public  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  rare  but  ine.xpensive  privilege,  it 
would  be  a  different  thing.  But  they  do  not.  On 
the  contrary,  the  shareholders  e.xpect  not  only 
amusement,  but  profit  from  their  investment  in 
the  original  stock,  and  as  events  show,  are  very 
unwilling  to  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree 
towards  the  promotion  of  either.  It  is  nothing 
but  fair,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  up  their 
seats,  and  fall  back  on  tiieir  admission  right  only. 
If  they  need  a  secured  seat,  let  them  pay  fifty 
cents  for  it,  as  the  stockholders  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  do.  The  present  arrangement  is  intoler- 
able. The  other  night,  when  the  house  was 
densely  crowded  by  people  who  had  paid  for  their 
admission  and  had  no  seats  because  none  were  to 
be  sold,  nearly  all  the  shareholders'  chairs,  (the 
best  in  the  house,)  were  vacant.  A  thing  of  this 
kind  exasperates  the  public,  and  makes  any  man- 
agement, however  good,  unpopular.  Concerning 
the  future  management  of  the  house,  one  thing  is 
certain — there  will  be  no  more  amaleuring.  Mr. 
Payne  is  negotiating  with  the  stockholders  for  the 
sale  of  his  properties,  &c.,  which  he  values  at 
$9,000.  They  cost  him  $15,000,  and  originally 
$25,000.  Mr.  Payne,  it  is  reasonable  to  su[>pose, 
is  going  out  of  the  business.  Ma.x  Maretzek 
seems  at  present  to  be  the  most  likely  lessee.  He 
has  offered  to  take  the  house  for  three  years,  at 
$22,000  per  annum,  provided  the  shareholders 
will  give  up  their  demand  for  reserved  seats — not 
otherwise.  He  would  display  much  less  wisdom 
than  we  give  him  credit  for,  if  he  consented  to 
take  the  lease  on  any  other  terms. 


& 


Paris. 


A  new  opera  by  M.  Halevy,  called  Valentine  d'Au- 
hicjny,  the  libretto  by  MM.  Michel  Carre  and 
Jules  Barrier,  has  been  produced  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  plot : 

The  action  takes  place  early  in  the  XVIII.  cen- 
tury, and  the  curtain  rises  on  an  inn  at  Fontainbleau. 
A  handsome  young  fellow  enters  the  bar-room  ;  Gil- 
bert de  MaultSon  comes  from  the  Cevennes,  and  is  on 
his  way  to  Paris  to  marry  M'Ue  Valentine  d'Aubigny, 
a  young  orphan  to  whom  he  was  affianced  when  he 
was  fifteen,  and  as  he  has  not  seen  her  for  ten  years, 
he  could  not  recognize  her.  He  believes  Valentine 
lives  with  an  old  man,  who  is  a  sort  of  protector  to 
her.  lie  meets  in  the  inn  a  singular  fellow,  named 
the  Chevalier  de  Boisrobert,  (Mocker)  a  half-crazy 
adventurer,  who  begins  by  ridiculing  Gilbert's  horse, 
and  at  last  laughs  at  Gilbert  himself,  who  does  not 
allow  this  liberty,  and  in  an  instant  swords  are  crossed, 
but  as  they  are  about  to  fight,  breakfast  is  brought  in, 
and  Boisrobert  proposes  that  the  duel  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  coffee.  "While  they  are  at  the 
table  they  talk  ;  Boisrobert  explains  that  he  has  run 
ofi'  from  Paris  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  marry 
Sylvia,  a  fashionable  actress,  to  whom  he  has  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  give  his  note  of  hand  promising 
marriage  under  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  louis.  He  is 
just  then  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  girl  he 
met  the  day  before  in  the  inn.  Of  course  this  young 
girl  is  Valentine  d'Aubigny,  whom  Gilbert  is  on  his 
way  to  Paris  to  find.  Her  protector  is  dead,  and  she 
is  on  her  way  to  her  family.  She  (M'Ue  DupREz) 
enters  the  room ;  Gilbert  does  not  recognize  her ; 
Boisrobert  attempts  to  make  love  to  her,  but  Gilbert 
defends  her,  and  for  her  the  duel  is  about  to  take 
place,  when  the  arrival  of  Sylvia  puts  an  end  to  it. 
She  suinmons  Boisrobert  to  marry  or  to  pay  ;  she  is 
anxious  he  should  do  one  or  the  other,  for  she  has  bet 
a  thousand  louis  to  her  comrades  that  she  will  be 
married  in  a  month,  and  she  does  not  want  to  lose 
lier  money.  Boisrobert  proposes  to  her  to  marry 
Gilbert,  and  tells  her  his  story.  "What,  M'llc  D'Au- 
bigny !  she  has  disappeared,  her  uncle  is  dead,  and  I 
have  purchased  her  mansion.  Admirable  !  exclaims 
Boisrobert ;  take  her  place  and  marry  Gilbert. 
He  presents  Gilbert  to  her;  Gilbert  falls  at  her  feet. 
Boisrobert  next  counsels  Sylvia  to  take  the  real  Val- 
entine (he  docs  not  know  who  she  is)  into  her  ser- 


vice. Valentine  soon  discovers  there  is  some  plot 
and  penetrates  its  secret.  The  scene  then  changes  to 
Paris,  and  we  find  Sylvia  really  in  love  with  Gilbert, 

and  he  really  in  love  with the  person  who  sings 

for  him  some  familiar  Cevennes  airs  and  writes  him 
candid,  affectionate  letters — Valentine,  the  true  Val- 
entine. Sylvia  begins  to  feel  that  her  love,  ardent  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  love  a  person  like  Gilbert  requires, 
and  she  resolves  to  discover  the  deception  to  him  ; 
but  before  she  does  so,  Gilbert  learns  the  secret  from 
Valentine,  and  they  are  married. 

This  opera  is  somewhat  like  L'Eclair,  where, 
though  he  had  no  chorus  and  no  *'  grand  combina- 
tions," he  contrived  to  sustain  the  liveliest  musical 
interest  for  three  acts,  with  no  resource  except  two 
tenor  and  two  soprano  voices,  "Vou  know  that  for  a 
long  time  M.  Hal(5vy  imitated  M.  Meyerbeer's  man- 
ner, and  was  prone  to  sacrifice  melody  and  clearness 
to  scientific  combinations.  His  recent  efforts  indicate 
a  growing  admiration  of  M.  Rossini,  and  this  new 
score  exhibits  this  change  of  his  manner  more  than 
any  of  the  others.     It  is  very  successful. 

At  the  Grande  Opera  also  Halevy  maintains  his 
po^jularity.  His  Rcine  de  Chypre  and  La  Juive  have 
drawn  of  late  almost  as  well  as  anything  else.  Noth- 
ing new  has  been  brought  out  at  that  theatre,  but  M. 
Billetta's  new  opera.  La  Rose  de  Florence,  is  in  re- 
hearsal. Mme.  Marie  Cabel  takes  her  conije  at  the 
Opera  Comique  this  month  ;  her  place  is  supplied  by 
Mme.  Ugalde,  who  has  just  recovered  from  serious 
indisposition.  Vivier's  concerts  appear  to  have 
been  the  musical  events  of  the  gay  metropolis.  The 
first  of  them  is  thus  described — doubtless  as  charac- 
teristic a  picture  as  any  of  musical  life  in  Paris  : 

It  took  place  in  Erard's  rooms,  before  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  several  aristocratic  diplomatics,  whose  early 
attendance  at  the  bal  of  the  Ottoman  Embassy  was  a 
necessity.  The  concert  began  with  an  organ  solo, 
executed  by  M.  Lebeau,  followed  by  a  charming  bar- 
carolle, composed  by  Vivier  and  sung  by  Gueymard. 
Mdlle.  Dussy  sang  an  air  from  the  Pre  aux  Cleres 
(violin  obligato,  M.  Le  Cieux,)  and  Vivier  then  made 
his  appearance  and  played  his  Adaffio  Religioso,  as 
only  "Vivier  can  play  it.  The  witty  cornist  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  both  on  his  entree  and  after 
his  performance.  La  Melancholic,  another  clever 
composition  by  the  benefieiare,  was  sung  by  Mdlle. 
Dussy,  and  Madame  Massart  played  the  overture  to 
Guillaume  Tell,  arranged  for  tlie  piano-forte  by  Liszt. 
Madame  Viardot  then  sang  the  finale  from  the  Son- 
nambula  in  her  well  known  artistic  manner,  and  Mile. 
Dussy  and  M.  Gueymard  interpreted  the  quaint  little 
duet  by  Vivier,  Mudvleine  et  Maihurin,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Madame  Viardot  sang  some  Spanish 
airs,  and  Madame  Massart  played  two  piano-forte 
solos  by  Schulhoff  and  Alkan.  "f he  two  other  pieces 
l^layed  by  Vivier  were  his  beautiful  elegy.  La  Plainte, 
for  voice  and  horn,  (the  voice  part  sung  by  Guey- 
mard,) which  was  enthusiastically  encored,  and  his 
marvel  of  marvels.  La  Chasse,  in  which  double,  triple 
and  quadruple  notes,  held  all  the  time  he  is  playing 
bravura  passages,  quite  astonished  and  delighted  the 
audience,  who  applauded  it  unanimously.  The  great 
cornist  was  immensely  cheered  after  this  extraordi- 
nary performance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  and 
repeatedly  bow  his  acknowledgements.  Among  the 
audience  were  M.  Rouher,  (minister  of  public  works) 
MM.  Guizot,  Duchatel,  Lamartine,  Auber,  Berlioz, 
Haltivy,  Adam,  Ch^lard,  Eeyer,  Th^ophile  Gautier, 
Guinot,  Hippolyte  Lucas,  Achard,  &c.  Rossini 
alone,  owing  to  his  illness,  was  unable  to  attend. 

Vienna. — One  of  the  most  brilliant  concerts  given 
for  a  long  time  was  that  of  Leopold  de  Meyer,  which 
took  place,  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  Booms  of  the 
Musikverein.  There  was  not  a  single  vacant  seat. 
The  most  successful  pieces  performed  by  Herr  von 
Meyer  were  his  Andante  Religioso,  his  Fandango, 
Ernuni  Fantasia,  and  Invitation  it  la  Polka.  Hp  was 
called  for  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Italy. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  operas 
produced  in  Italy  during  the  Lent  season  of  1856 ; — 
Pictro  d'  Ahano,  at  Venice,  at  the  Theatre  Fenicc,  by 
Sig.  Appolloni.  Margherita  Pusterla,  at  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples,  music  by  Sig.  Pacini.  L'  Asscdio  di  ' 
Leida,  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  music  by  Sig.  Petrella. 
I  Fidanzati,  at  the  Carlo  Felice  at  Genoa,  music  by 
Sig.  Peri.  Calerina  Srgiira/in,  at  Nice,  music  by  Sig. 
RiFETTO.  /  Riiiiiaiii  ill  J'liiiijirjniio,  at  the  Tcatro 
Grande  at  Trieste,  music  Ijy  Sig.  Rdta.  Miiniwla,  at 
the  'Teatro  Nuovo  at  Naples,  music  by  Sig.  Sarria. 
La  Vergine  di  Kent,  at  the  Teatro  Regio  at  Turin, 
music  by  Sig.  Villanis. 

liondon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  the  first  week  of  May 
Giiisi  made  her  twenty-third  "first  appearance  for 
the  season,"  or  "  rentree,"  as  the  French  call  it.  Pit 
and  galleries  of  the  Lyceum  were  full.  The  opera 
was  Norma.  The  audience  was  cold  throughout 
Casta  Diva,  and  until  the  famous  denunciation  of 
I  Pollio :  Ah,  non  tremare,  when  the  iiro  of  the  great 
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lyric  actress  made  itself  acknowledged,  as  it  did  al- 
ways on  this  side  of  the  water.  Her  second  act  in 
JS^onna  is  still  pronounced  unrivalled.  The  part  of 
PoUio  was  taken  by  Tambehlik,  *' the  first  on  our 
stage  (says  the  News)  to  raise  the  character  from  its 
normal  condition  of  maudlin  insipidity."  Mile.  Ma- 
BAI  was  Adalgisa,  and  Sig.  Tagliafico  the  high 
priest. 

Mai/  10.  The  piece  was  Rossini's  Coute  Ori/,  his 
second  best  comic  opera,  which  bears  the  impress  of 
his  matured  style,  having  been  produced  but  a  year 
before  his  William  Tell,     The  Times  says  : 

Madame  Bosio  nowhere  shines  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  //  Conte  Ory.  The  cavatina  of  the  first  act, 
Sojfrir  penare  ognora,  w'hich  opens  with  a  largo  as 
stately  in  its  lengthened  phrases  as  any  in  Semiramidet 
was  sung  with  admirable  ease  and  pxirity  by  this 
accomplished  lady.  The  first  movement  showed  how 
thoroughly  she  had  studied  the  Rossinian  style  of  de- 
clamation ;  and  the  cabaletta,  Buon  Eiemita,  charmed 
even  more  by  its  fluent  and  dazzling  execution.  jSlme. 
Bosio  was  supported  with  the  utmost  ability  by  Signer 
Garuoxi  (whose  impersonation  of  the  Count  ranks 
with  his  most  successful  efforts),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  Mile.  Marai,  one  of  the  prettiest  pages  im- 
aginable, and  the  best  Isoliero  we  remember,  either  on 
the  French  or  Italian  stage.  With  three  such  compe- 
tent artists  the  concerted  music,  in  which  Tl  Conte 
Ory  abounds,  could  hardly  have  gone  badly;  and  we 
may  cite  the  duet  between  the  Count  and  Isoliero 
(when  the  dissolute  nobleman,  disguised  as  a  hermit, 
Qetects  a  competitor  in  the  person  of  his  own  retainer), 
the  duet  with  the  Countess  (when  the  Conte  Ory,  as  a 
female  pilgrim,  obtains  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the 
castle  of  that  unprotected  female),  and  the  Mozartean 
trio  (where  the  Count,  in  the  dark,  mistakes  the  page 
for  the  lady,  and  unwittingly  bestows  caresses  on  his 
rival),  as  performances  wholly  beyond  criticism,  the 
credit  of  which,  moreover,  was  equally  divided.  The 
other  characters,  too,  were  very  efficiently  represented, 
more  particularly  Ragonda,  the  keeper  of  the  castle, 
by  Mme.  Naxtieb  I5idiee,  who  was  praised  in  high 
terms  on  a  former  occasion,  and  was  not  less  deserving 
of  eulogy  now.  Signer  Tagliafico,  as  the  impudent 
Raimbaldo,  displayed  his  accustomed  flow  of  exuber- 
ant spirits,  and  sang  the  famous  aria  descriptive  of 
his  adventures  in  the  wine-cellar  (a  veritable  "  patter- 
song  in  the  buffo  style),  ^^-ith  capital  points  and  humor. 
Nor  must  M.  Zelger's  amusing  impersonation  of  the 
Preceptor  pass  unnoticed.  The  scene  of  the  pilgrims 
caused  unusual  hilarity  ;  and  the  careful  scrutmy  of 
Mme.  Didiee,  when  Ragonda  with,  a  lighted  candle 
comes  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  all  those  false  de- 
ceivers, was  a  quiet  but  irresistible  piece  of  comedy, 
to  which  the  mock  solemnity  of  the  preghiera  (an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  vocal  harmony),  sung  by  the 
feigned  religieuses,  kneeling,  brought  an  additional 
zest.  All  the  music  wxnt  well.  The  zeal  of  the  chief 
singers  was  seconded  in  an  extremely  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  chorus  and  by  the  orchestra  (under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Costa),  which  has  rarely  been 
played  with  more  delicacy  and  point.  The  finale  to 
the  first  act,  one  of  Rossini's  happiest  and  most  in- 
genious compositions,  was  perfectly  executed  through- 
out. The  magnificent  unaccompanied  sextet — "  Oh 
terror!  oh  smania !  oh  pena!*'  (forming  part  of  it), 
which  follows  up  the  discovery  of  Conte  Ory,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  unconscious  Preceptor,  w-as 
encored  unanimously;  and  never  was  such  a  compli- 
ment more  richly  merited.  In  short  the  performance 
was  altogether  good;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
the  _  Conte  Ory  does  not  become  popular  with  the 
habitues  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  Such  genial, 
elegant,  and  beautiful  music — united  to  a  libretto 
which,  however  fantastic  and  improbable,  is  decidedly 
entertaining— ought  to  please  any  audience,  and  more 
especially  when  executed  with  such  unflagging  spirit 
and  vivacity.  The  mise  en  scene — like  everything 
hitherto  presented  at  the  Lyceum— is  complete  and 
appropriate. 

May  14.  Mario's  first  appearance,  in  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  He  was  indisposed  ;  so  was  Ronconi,  who 
should  have  been  the  Duke,  and  whose  place  was 
supplied  by  Herr  Zelger.  The  audience  found  their 
compensation  in  Grisi,  who  "was  grander  than  ever 
in  Lucrezia,  and  sang  both  for  herself  and  for  Mario." 
The  Times  says:  '*  Grisi  can  never  fail  to  triumph, 
since,  in  her,  the  desire  to  please  is  a  chronic  aff"ection. 
No  confrete7nps  can  abash,  no  unforeseen  calamity 
quench  the  fire  that  burns  within  her.  Such  artistic 
natures  are  as  rare  as  they  are  precious."  And  to 
this  all  American  opera-goers  will  say  Amen  !  Di- 
DifiE  too  is  praised  as  "the  best  Maffeo  Orsini  since 
Alboni."  On  the  19th  Liicrezia  was  again  given, 
Mario  and  Ronconi  both  having  recovered.  Of  course 
a  splendid  performance. 

May  23.  Verdi's  Rigoletto.  Gilda,  Mme.  Bosio ; 
Maddalena,  DiDifiE  ;  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Mario  ; 
Rigoletto,  Ronconi.  The  quartet :  Bella  fglia  delV 
amove,  by  those  four,  is  said  to   have  been  beyond 


criticism.  Mario's  La  donna  e  mobile  was  encored  us 
usual ;  and  Bosio,  the  Times  says,  surpassed  all  her 
previous  efforts. 

PIer  Majesty's  Theatre.  May  10.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  opening  night  was  Mme.  Alboni  in  Ce^te- 
rentola.  An  account  of  her  triumph  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  The  other  triumph  of  the  evening 
was  gained  by  Sig.  Calzolari,  a  tenore  d'  agilita, 
distinguished  in  the  latter  seasons  of  Her  Majesty's, 
where  he  originally  came  out  in  1849  as  Elvino  in  La 
Somiaiubula,v.')iGn  Jenny  Lind  took  "  six  farewells." 
The  part  of  Dandini  was  taken  (in  the  illness  of  Bel- 
LETTl)  by  our  brave  old  Bexeventano.  The  News 
praises  his  good  nature  in  taking  up  the  part  at  three 
hours'  notice,  and  adds: 

In  person — being  large  and  heavy — he  was  not  well 
fitted  for  the  bustling,  impudent  valet ;  but  he  showed 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  part,  acted  it  with 
spirit  and  intelligence,  and  sang  the  music  admirably, 
having  a  fine  and  powerful  baritone  voice,  and  evi- 
dently a  sound  knowledge  of  his  art.  His  merits 
were  recognized,  and  he  will  not  have  reason  to  regret 
his  praiseworthy  conduct. 

Sig.  Ztjcconi,  who  made  his  debut  as  Don  Magnifi- 
co,  is  pronounced  "  one  of  those  basses  who,  without 
any  great  volume  of  voice,  rely  chiefly  on  the  eccen- 
tric humor  of  their  action."  Sig.  Bonetti,  the  new 
conductor,  gave  good  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  LuMLEY, 
the  manager,  was  called  out  with  warm  greetings. 

On  the  16th  Alboni  appeared  as  Rosinain"The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  with  Belletti  as  Figaro.  Their 
duet :  Dimque  io  sono,  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
perfect  piece  of  Rossinian  singing.  Calzolari  was 
Almaviva,  and  Zucconi  Doctor  Bartolo.  On  the 
20th,  Alboni  had  another  triumph,  in  her  soprano 
character,  in  the  Sonnambula.  Calzolari  was  El- 
vino :  and  the  burly  Beneventano  "  acted  with  ease 
and  dignity"  as  the  Count  Rodolfo.  Mile.  Rizzi,  a 
seconda  donna  of  uncommon  merit,  was  the  Lisa. 

New  Philharmonic  Society.  At  the  third  con- 
concert  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony  was  performed, 
under  Dr.  "Wylde,  with  more  energy  and  fire  than 
delicacy,  according  to  the  Times,  There  were  three 
overtures:  Weber's  "Ruler  of  tlie  Spirits,"  Mendels- 
sohn's Melusinay  and  Mozart's  Zauberflote.  Mme. 
Clara  Schumann  played  a  piano-forte  Concerto  of 
Robert  Schumann's  in  A  minor.  The  Times  critic 
says : 

She  played  the  music  of  her  husband  as  if  she  had 
composed  it  herself.  The  profound  sympathy  she 
must  entertain  for  it  is  easy  to  understand;  but  the 
difficulties  it  presents  can  only  have  been  mastered 
with  prodigious  application.  Many  of  the  bravura 
passages  are,  indeed,  utterly  extravagant.  These, 
however,  appeared  quite  familiar  to  the  gifted  pianist, 
who  came  to  her  task  not  only  with  all  the  sentiment, 
but  with  all  the  manual  dexterity  required.  Madame 
Schumann  was  loudly  applauded  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  movement  of  the  concerto,  and  recalled  to  the 
platform  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Howard  Glover's  "very  characteristic  and 
clever  Cantata"  of  Tarn  O'Shanter,  originally  written 
for  this  society,  was  repeated  with  the  same  success 
as  last  year.  Mile.  Krall,  a  soprano  of  good  voice, 
and  also  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  sang  U7id  ob  die 
WoUce,  from  Z>e?'  Freyscliiltz,  and  an  air  by  Gluck. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  pianist,  has  re- 
turned to  England  after  a  long  and  brilliant  tour 
upon  the  Continent,  and  gave  a  concert  at  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  May  15th.  She  has  returned,  it  is 
said,  one  of  the  very  finest  pianists  in  Europe.  She 
played  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Beethoven's 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata  (with  Ernst),  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo  in  E  flat A  brilliant  series  of  after- 
noon concerts  is  in  progress  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  has  accommodations  for  seating  four  thousand 
persons  comfortably.  The  programmes  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  fashionable  order,  comprising  over- 
tures, solos,  duets,  scenes,  &c.,  from  favorite  operas, 
Italian,  French  and  German.  Mmes.  Grisi,  Bosio, 
Jenny  Ney,  Didiee,  and  MM.  Mario,  Gardoni, 
Formes,  and  all  the  principal  singers  and  orchestra 
(of  nearly  one  hundred)  of  Mr.  Gye's  Opera  company 

are  the    performers.     Conductor.   M.    Costa M. 

Benedict's  annual  concert,  with  its  interminable 
programme,  took  place  May  21st.  Mme.  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt  was  the  great  attraction.  She 
sang  (with   Belletti)  a  duet  on  Styrian  melodies, 


arranged  by  Benedict ;  the  scene  and  aria:  SquaUida 
veste,  &c.,  from  II  Tmxo  in  Italia,  and  a  French  duet, 
by  Meyerbeer,  with  Mme.  Viardot.  Yiardot  sang 
the  old  air,  Verdi  prat i,  from  Handel's  "Alcina.'' 
Reichardt  sang  a  romanza  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 
Messrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt  and  Benedict  played  a 
Concerto  of  Bach  for  two  pianos.  There  were  long 
extracts  from  Benedict's  Minnesinger;  there  were 
overtures,  instrumental  solos  and  duets,  and  what  not. 
....Another  "monster  concert "  was  that  given  by 
Mr.  BoDDA  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  five  and  thirty  pieces  of  music,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  thirty-eight  artists,  including 
Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Viardot  Garcia,  Ruders- 
DORFF,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  Miss  Dolby, 
Herr  Formes,  &c.  But  even  the  English  are  getting 
weary  of  such  long  programmes,  and  there  are  already 
symptoms  of  reform  in  that  regard. 

giuifjliffi  Jomjiml  of  JKusir. 

BOSTON,   JXJITE   14,   1856. 

Boston  Music  Hall  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  took  place  at 
the  Hall  on  Wednesday.  By  the  Treasurer's 
report  it  appeared  that  the  net  earnings  for  the 
year  past  have  been  $2,049  23,  and  that  the  Hall 
has  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  improved. 
The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Perkins  for  his  munificent  gift  of  the  statue  of 
Beethoven.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in 
the  meeting,  as  particularly  shown  in  the  action 
on  the  important  project  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  for  procuring  for  the  Hall  a  grand  Organ, 
"  equal  in  calibre,  in  power  and  in  quality,  to  the 
famous  specimens  which  have  for  so  many  years 
elicited  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  travellers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe."  By  the  unanimous 
vote  of  those  present,  representing  734  shares 
(out  of  1,035),  it  was  decided  that  such  an  organ 
should  be  placed  in  the  hall.  Its  estimated  cost 
is  about  S25,000.  The  stockholders  voted  an 
appropriation  of  §10,000,  on  condition  that  ano- 
ther S10,000  should  be  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. Of  this,  §6,000  are  already  subscribed. 
The  remaining  $5,000  may  be  derived  from  con- 
certs to  be  given  at  the  opening  of  the  instrument, 
and  afterwards.  But  the  Directors'  report,  in 
urging  the  matter,  assures  the  stockholders  that 
this  latter  sum  is  guaranteed — by  (as  the  Trans- 
cript states)  "  the  gentleman  to  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  the  success  of  the  plan  thus  far 
is  due." 

Another  portion  of  the  Directors'  report  relates 
to  a  matter  about  which  there  has  been  not  a  little 
unpleasant  controversy  ;  and  sets  the  question  so 
completely  at  rest,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  liberty  of  copying  the  entire  passage  : 

"  To  an  Association  of  the  nature  of  ours  there 
are  other  and  higher  interests  than  its  business 
prospects  merely.  Having  for  its  objects  the 
rearing  of  a  temple  in  which  Music  jnight  find  its 
full  and  perfect  expression,  it  is  fitting  also  that 
it  should  furnish  to  Art,  in  all  its  highest  forms, 
a  permanent  abode.  It  is  with  feelings  of  pecu- 
liar pleasure  and  of  pride  that  we  allude,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  princely  act  of  Mr.  Perkins  in 
his  presentation  of  the  noble  statue  of  Beethoven  ; 
which  a  short  time  since  was  welcomed  with  mu- 
sical honors  to  its  appropriate  place. 

"  And  since,  unfortunately,  the  question  has 
been  publicly  mooted,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  expressed  unequivocally  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  this  statue  is  a  gift  to  the 
Association,  to  be  by  them  retained  and  possessed 
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so  long  as  tlieir  hall  shall  retain  its  original  char- 
acter, with  this  reservation  only — that  in  case  the 
buildina;  should  ever  be  sold  or  diverted  to  pnr- 
poses  foreign  to  the  designs  of  its  founders,  then 
is  the  statue  to  bo  removed  to  some  place  of  se- 
curity, till  such  time  as  another  music  hall  shall 
be  constructed  to  receive  it.  Thus  it  stands,  as  it 
is  meet  it  should  stand,  the  guardian  in  no  small 
measure,  of  our  chartered  rights,  and  the  hope  of 
Art  in  future  years. 

Of  the  work  itself,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms 
of  too  munh  praise.  Conceived  and  created  by 
an  artist  of  world-wide  fame,  successfully  cast  by 
a  master  the  most  cunning  of  his  handicraft  in 
Germany,  passing  the  onleal  of  criticism  before 
kings  and  a  great  multitude  of  dilettanti  from  his 
own  land,  feted  and  honored,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  art-loving  city  of  Munich,  it  comes 
to  us  the  recoanizcd  embodiment  of  the  breathing 
soul  and  spirit  of  Beethoven.  In  the  expressive 
language  of  the  inaugural  poem  : 

Art  hath  bid  the  evaiipscent  pause  and  Itnow  no  more  decay  ; 

Made  the  mortal  shape  immortal,  tliat  to  dust  had  passed  away. 

*  *  #  ^  *  # 

Hail,  to-day,  this  seed  of  promise,  planted  by  a  generous  hand  ; 
Our  first  statue  to  an  artist — nobly  given,  nobly  planned  : 
TVe  can  only  say,  Great  Master,  take  the  homase  of  our  heart. 
Be  the  High  Priest  in  our  temple,  dedicate  to  thee  and  Art. 

A  benefaction,  it  is  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the 
generous  giver,  which  demands,  and  should  re- 
ceive our  gratitude  and  our  warmest  thanks." 

The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  unanimously 
reelected,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Ba.xter  Upham, 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  George 
Derby,  H.  W.  Pickering,  Ebenezer  Dale,  and 
E.  D.  Brisham. 


A  Grand  Organ  for  the  Music  Hall. 

By  the  report  above  given  of  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  it  seems  now  as  good  as  certain  that 
the  one  thing  wanting  in  our  noble  Music  Hall  is  to 
be  supplied.  We  are  to  have  an  Organ,  on  the 
grandest  scale,  the  best  (it  is  designed)  that  the  Old 
World  can  make,  one  of  those  wonders  of  the  world, 
to  which  men  "maken  pilgrimages,"  as  to  the  fa- 
mous Haarlem  and  Preyburg  organs.  This  project 
has  been  conceived  and  matured  by  the  same  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  music,  to  whom  the  Music  Hall 
itself,  especially  its  acoustic  plan,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure due,  and  whose  agreeable  "Reminiscences  "  of 
travel  and  descriptions  of  great  organs  and  organ- 
bnilders  whom  he  visited  in  Europe,  have  added  so 
much  interest  to  our  columns.  The  appeal  for 
825,000  for  this  object  had  a  startling  sound  at  first, 
and  it  of  coarse  cost  no  little  time  and  argument  to 
convince  onr  music  patrons  that  the  idea  was  not 
visionary.  But  they  have  been  convinced.  Over  six 
thousand  dollars  has  been  actually  subscribed  by  indi- 
vidaals,  mostly  in  small  sums.  The  stockholders, 
with  a  jealous  eye  to  the  improvement  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  securing  of  the  Hall  to  its  true  end  of 
Art,  have  accepted  the  plan,  and  appropriated 
SIO.OOO.  The  rest  comes  easily.  To  show  what 
reasons  weighed  in  uniting  the  votes  of  the  stock- 
holders, we  present  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  has  kindly  been 
placed  in  onr  hands. 

It  13  the  consideration  of  a  plan,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  Grand  Organ,  equal  in  calibre,  in  power  and 
in  qnality  to  the  famoas  specimens  whirh  have  for 
so  many  years  excited  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  travellers  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Just  such 
an  instrument  the  capacity  of  onr  hall  will  allow  and 
rcf|Dirc3.  Wlthoot  it,  im  beautiful  architecture  will 
always  be  incomplete,  and  its  acoustic  qualities  fail 
to  reach  their  full  perfection. 

Of  the  inflnencc  of  such  an  inslnimcnt  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  the  value  can  hardlv  be 
estimated.  It  would  place  ihi.i  hall  at  once,  in  point 
of  attraction,  immeasurably  above  that  of  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  land,  and  every  year 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  wc  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  would  draw  as  many  pilgrims  to  its  shrine  as 
do  the  world-rcnowncd  organs  at  Haarlem,  and  in 


the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Freyburg.  To  the 
city  and  to  New  England  it  would  be  an  object  of 
just  pride,  and  to  the  public  would  prove  a  source 
of  tlie  purest  enjoyment,  and  an  inculcator  of  a  fnste 
for  music,  in  its  highest  and  holiest  forms,  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

Tlic  subject  is  one  which  has  at  times  cnfraged  the 
attention  of  each  sncccerling  Board  of  nirectors 
since  the  founding  of  the  building.  The  period  has 
now  arrived  when  tbey  would  most  respectfully  but 
earnestly  urge  it  upon  the  notice  of  tlie  stockholders, 
and  bespeak  for  it  the  good  will  and  patronage  of 
tlie  Association. 

And  in  the  consideration  of  a  matter  so  importnnt. 
it  seems  particularly  desirable  to  set  our  standiird  of 
excellence  hiyb — to  be  satisfied  with  notbing  inferior 
to  ilie  prealest  and  the  hr'St.  Since  we  are  providincr 
for  a  work  that  shall  stand,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  for 
decades  only,  but  for  cemlnries  of  years. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  structure,  such  as  is 
here  contemplated,  cannot  be  hnd  without  the  ex- 
pendiiure  of  a  larfje  amount  of  funds.  But  for  this 
expenditure  we  shall  look  for  adequate  results  ;  and 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  emphatically  true  in  the  history 
of  ortrnn  buildinp:,  that  the  instrument  composed  of 
the  best  materials,  and  constructed  in  the  most 
thoromih  and  substantial  manner  in  all  its  parts, 
and  by  consequence  of  a  superior  cost,  has  been 
found  to  best  subserve  the  interests  of  a  real 
economy. 

The  Committee  who  have  had  this  matter  in 
charge  have  been  able,  by  personal  observation  and 
investigation  among  the  most  celebrated  mnnufac- 
tories  in  Europe,  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
Continent,  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  facts  benring 
upon  the  subject.  The  total  cost,  as  thus  deter- 
mined, of  such  a  work  as  tbey  would  recommend, 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  sum  of  $2.5.000.  But  it 
is  not  proposed  that  the  Music  Hall  Association 
shall  in  this  case  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the 
work. 

The  plan  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Directors  as  most 
feasible  and  proper,  was  this:  that  the  Corporation 
appropriate  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  towards 
the  enterprise,  on  the  condition  that  an  additional 
ten  thousand  be  raised  by  private  subscription  ;  the 
remaining /!''c  thousand,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may 
be  required,  shall  be  guaranteed  loilhout  expense  to  the 
Association.  The  hall  is  then  to  receive  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  organ,  and  derive  all  the  pecuniary 
benefits  therefrom,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  a  Music 
Hall,  in  return  for  its  permanent  care  and  custody  of 
tlie  instrument. 

Acting  upon  this  plan,  and  as  a  test  of  the  popu- 
larity and  probable  success  of  the  measure,  a  sub- 
scription, based  on  the  ultim.ate  action  of  this 
body,  has  been  going  on  for  some  lime  past, 
and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  More  than 
one  half  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  in  this 
manner  has  ah'eady  been  secured,  and  all  substan- 
tial and  reliable  names.  It  is  a  list  we  are  proud  to 
show,  as  furnishing  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens  in  everything  which  tends 
to  the  education  and  refinement  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  for  objects  of  pure  philanthropy. 

This  appeal  was  followed  up  hy  cogent  arguments 
from  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  G.  P.  Putnam, 
Esq.,  and  others,  so  that  no  doubts  remained.  To 
procure  such  an  organ,  will  be  no  small  work.  The 
subscriptions  and  appropriation  have  been  made  with 
the  understanding  that  the  organ  is  to  come  from 
Germany, — most  probably  from  the  famous  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messrs.  Walckers,  of  Ludwigsberg. 
Their  specification  and  estimate,  compared  with 
others  from  the  best  German,  French  and  English 
makers,  are  thought  on  the  whole  to  promise  best 
both  on  the  score  of  quality,  economy,  and  durabi- 
lity. It  may  take  some  two  or  three  years  to  get 
the  whole  glorious  fabric  completed.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  contract  will  be  made  this  summer,  after 
careful  consultation  with  the  best  German  organists. 

A  few  persons  have  declined  subscribing  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  opportunity  shouhl  be  offered 
first  to  our  own  enterprising  and  skilful  native  build- 
ers. We  may  look  with  just  pride  on  the  organs 
built  by  our  Boston  and  New  York  makers.  But 
we  are  comparatively  young  in  this  department ;  we 
are  but  beginning  to  be  a  musical  people.  Yankee 
.skill  and  confidence  are  great ;  but  how  many  of  our 
native  organ-builders  have  been  abroad  to  see  what 
has  been  done  there  ?    Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose 


that  Germany,  the  musical  land  par  excellence,  the 
home  of  great  organs  and  great  organists  for  centu- 
ries, the  land  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  and  Schnei- 
der, should  possess  the  art  of  organ-building  in  the 
greatest  perfection  ?  There  the  organ-builder  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  manufacturer.  The  testimony  of 
travellers  and  musicians  is  in  favor  of  the  German, 
French  and  English  organs.  The  German  organs 
have  grown  sweet  and  rich  with  time.  They  were 
made  to  endure;  their  builders  built  for  Art  and  for 
long  ages.  Even  on  the  score  of  economy,  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  long  practice,  it  is  found 
that  the  German  organ  will  come  several  thousand 
dollars  cheaper  than  one  on  the  same  scale  made 
here. 

It  can  do  no  harm  to  anybody  to  have  among  us  a 
master  specimen  of  European  organ-building.  If 
our  builders  can  surpass  it,  what  a  monument  and 
triumph  it  becomes  for  theni .'  If  it  shall  have  ex- 
cellencies to  which  they  have  vainly  aspired,  then 
how  incalculable  its  value  as  a  model  and  incentive 
to  more  earnest  well-directed  efl^ort  on  their  part.  In 
either  case,  music  among  us  will  be  sure  to  be  the 
gainer.  But  we  can  only  touch  upon  the  matter 
now. 

4 III!  I 

Italian  Opera.— The  Vestvali  Troupe. 

A  better  opera  than  we  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  that  which  Mile. 
Ve.stvali  has  organized  for  a  few  nights  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  In  the  three  operatic  concerts, 
by  which  she  felt  the  pulse  of  the  public  last 
week,  her  quartet  of  principals,  all  new  to  us 
except  herself,  made  so  good  an  impression  as  to 
warrant  the  importation  of  a  chorus  from  New 
York,  and  the  performance  of  a  few  familiar 
operas,  suited  to  a  small  company,  in  full.  The 
concerts  were  doubly  tedious  by  the  length  and 
miscellaneous  composition  of  the  programmes. 
We  found  half  of  one  of  them  enough  for  an  eve- 
ning, and  in  that  time  were  satisfied  of  the  rare 
powers  of  the  tenor,  Sig.  Ceresa,  and  the  abun- 
dant competency  of  the  soprano,  Signora  Man- 
ziNi.  In  Vestvali,  it  is  chiefly  the  charm  of 
person,  the  splendid  physique,  the  dashing,  manly 
air  in  contralto  male  parts,  which  ensures  ap- 
plause. As  Arsace,  as  Orsini,  and  we  doubt  not 
as  Romeo,  she  takes  the  eye  and  satisfies  the 
many.  Her  voice,  rich  and  musical  in  parts,  is 
more  equal  than  it  was,  and  yet  far  from  equal ; 
and  for  artistic  style  in  singing,  of  which  she  has 
not  much,  she  makes  up  by  a  certain  easy,  gen- 
erous abandon. 

On  Wednesday  night  we  had  Ernavi  entire, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  performances  of  it 
that  we  remember.  It  was  so  long  since  we  had 
heard  it,  that  we  listened  again  with  some  little 
freshness  of  interest  in  the  music.  Surely  this  is 
more  than  wo  shall  ever  say  of  Trovatore.  The 
burden  of  the  opera  was  sustained  by  the  tenor. 
Sig.  Ceeesa,  awkward  as  he  is  in  manner,  acts 
in  earnest.  His  voice  surprised  all.  It  is  a  rich, 
sweet,  ringing,  powerful  tenore  robuslo,  of  great 
compass,  taking  every  note  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, trained  to  clear  and  effective  execution  of 
the  difficult  Verdi  passages,  and  sustaining  itself 
without  any  sign  of  weariness  to  the  end  of  such 
a  trying  part.  Indeed,  in  this  last  particular  we 
do  not  remember  his  equal.  He  expends  himself 
always  without  stint,  and  yet  has  power  for  every 
crisis,  and  plenty  of  power  left  at  the  end.  He 
is  the  man  for  Verdi's  music  ;  we  doubt  if  he 
have  the  fineness  for  Mozart  or  Rossini. 

Signora  Manzini  has  a  very  pure,  well-trained 
soprano,   of  not   great   power,  yet   adequate   to 
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what  she  attempts.  Her  execution  is  clean  and 
finislied,  and  her  style  good.  Without  much  in- 
spiration, there  is  an  earnest  way  with  her  which 
wins  respect  and  pleases.  She  commands  some 
very  pure,  silvery  highest  notes.  Her  Elvira 
showed  a  fair  dramatic  talent.  Gasparoni,  our 
old  friend,  made  an  excellent  Silva,  so  far  as  he 
could  disguise  himself,  which  is  impossible  to 
those  roguish  eyes  of  his.  But  he  is  a  good 
singer,  and  his  rich  round  bass  is  always  true. 
Signor  Baratini  is  a  baritone  of  good  power  in 
the  tenor  region,  rather  spasmodic  in  his  delivery, 
by  turns  weak  and  over-loud,  and  addicted  to  a 
strange  way  of  now  and  then  prolonging  a  tone 
beyond  all  sense  or  comeliness,  as  if  simply  to 
show  how  long  a  note  can  be  held  out.  He  is 
tall,  gaunt  and  nervous,  and  evidently  has  been 
ill  for  some  time.  The  orchestra,  led  by  Sig. 
NuNO,  was  fair,  not  so  overwhelmingly  brassy  as 
sometimes  in  Verdi's  operas.  The  chorus,  not 
very  numerous,  was  effective  on  the  male  side, 
but  rather  feeble  and  forlorn  on  the  female.  Most 
of  the  ensembles,  however,  especially  the  Carlo 
Magne  finale,  were  made  quite  effective.  The 
plaudits  and  recalls  were  warm  and  frequent. 


Hew  Music. 

(Publislied  by  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.) 

1.  The  Water  Lihi .    Son<;  bj' Robert  Franz.  2.5  cts. 

2.  The  Youtifj  Piimisfs  First  Waltz.  By  G.  B.  Wake. 

3.  It  Balen  del  suo  sorriso.     Aria  from  //  Trooatore. 

By  Verhi.    9  pp. 

4.  Che  faro  sc7i~a  Euridice.     Cavatina  from  Gli'Ce's 

Orfeo.     25  cts. 

5.  A  tCy  ttn'o  siiolo,  Ligure.     Komanza  from  Merca- 

dante's  II  Bravo.    25  cts. 

No.  1  is  the  first  of  six  songs  by  Robert  Franz, 
which  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.  propose  to  issue.  We 
hail  it  as  the  first  beginning  of  a  most  excellent  ser- 
vice to  Art  in  our  country,  that,  narhely,  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  soul  and  voice  to 
sing  them,  some  of  the  incomparable  songs  of  a  com- 
poser to  whom  wo  have  called  considerable  attention 
of  late.  This  one,  called  in  English  '•  The  Water 
Lily,"  is  the  sweet,  pensive,  dreamful  Andante  to 
Geibel's  charming  little  poem.  Die  Lotosblume. — ■ 
The  German  and  English  words  are  given.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  the  Franz  songs  to  sing  and 
accompany. 

No.  2  is  simplest  of  the  simple,  and  pretty  enough. 

No.  3  is  the  popular  baritone  air  from  the  Trora- 
tore,  one  of  the  series  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
SiiJ.  Bexdelari,  with  words  Italian,  and  English 
by  C.  J.  Sprague. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  of  the  ninety  and  odd  pieces  in- 
cluded by  the  publishers  under  the  head,  "  Songs  of 
Italy."  Tliat  by  Gluck  w-as  bettor  known  to  our 
fathers  and  mothers  (those  of  them  that  were  musi- 
cal,) than  it  has  been  in  our  day.  It  is  one  of  the 
immortal  melodies,  and  we  hereabouts  owe  much  to 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  for  reviving  it  at  her 
concerts,  and  proving  once  more  that  it  goes  to  the 
hearts  of  all.  It  is  here  set  in  C,  so  that  the  voice 
never  goes  above  E. 

No.  5  is  for  soprano,  or  mezzo  soprano,  a  rather 
taking  sentimental  melody. 

(From  Nathan  Richardson.) 

1.  By  the  Stream  a  youth  was  Sittinc/.  Ballad.  Words 

b)' Schiller;  Music  by  Wulf'Fries.     25  cts. 

2.  Yes,  thou  art  like  the  jloioer  of  May.     Song,  by 

Ferd.  Hiller.    25  cts. 

3.  Six  Album  Leaves,  for  the  Piano,  by  Stephen 

Heller.  13  pp.    60  cts. 

No.  1  is  a  song  of  not  a  little  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  The  accompaniment  shows  refine- 
ment. The  free  movement  of  the  bass  and  middle 
parts  several  times  betrays  the  violoncellist's  fond- 
ness, and  is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  hum- 


drum common-chord  accompaniment  of  so  many 
songs.  The  words,  Schiller's  Jiinrjling  am  Bach,  are 
happily  Enijlishcd  by  the  Rev.  John  Weiss,  to  whom 
the  piece  is  dedicated. 

No.  2.  Is  this  the  famous  Ferdinand  Ilillcr  1  At 
all  events,  a  very  graceful,  pleasing  song. 

No.  3.  These  "  Album  Leaves  "  are  among  the 
easier  of  Heller's  always  refined  and  artistic  wri- 
ings  for  the  piano.  We  can  recommend  them  with- 
out reserve. 


We  are  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  remain- 
der of  the  article  on  the  "  Original  Manuscript  of 
Mozart's  Requiem"  in  time  for  this  week's  paper. 
We  hope  to  give  it  next  week.  We  find  we  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  it  a  new  discovery.  The 
Leipzig  A/lgemeine  Zeiiung,  we  see,  contains  a  notice 
of  Hcrr  von  Mosel's  pamphlet  as  early  as  the  year 
1841.  Strange  that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Ouli- 
hichcff,  whose  book  appeared  several  years  later! 
It  would  have  saved  him  the  labor  of  reviewing  the 
controversy,  and  proving,  so  ably  as  he  has  done,  by 
internal  evidence,  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  set  up 
by  and  for  Siissmayer  to  the  auUiorsbip  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Requiem. 

Our  neighbor  of  the  South  Boston  Mercimj,  speak- 
ing of  operaties,  has  a  good  hit  on  the  subject  of 
"  Complimentary  "  tickets.  He  suggests  a  correc- 
tion in  the  spelling  of  the  term  ;  "  for  certainly, 
under  the  present  system  of  holding  back  until  every 
decent  position  on  the  floor  is  sold,  and  then  filling 
up  the  house  by  magnanimously  distributing  the 
refuse  seats,  the  sense  of  the  word  will  be  improved 
by  spelling  it  complEmentarj/.'\  . .  .Tn  our  summary 
of  "  Music  Abroad  "  it  will  he  seen  that  our  old 
friend  Leopold  de  Meter  has  been  concertizing  in 
Vienna  and  playing  "his"-  Andante  Religioso. — 
Query ;  Is  it  the  same  one  which  he  palmed  olT  for 
his  own  in  Boston,  but  in  which  the  initiated  were 
surprised  to  recognize  a  well-known  work  of  Thal- 
berg's  ?     The  trick  would  hardly  be  a  safe  one  in 

Vienna There  is  now  in  this  city  a  German  lad 

of  ten  years,  who,  if  .all  we  hear  of  him  be  true, 
(and  we  hear  it  from  the  most  reliable  sources)  must 
be  a  very  prodigy  of  musical  executive  talent.  He 
plays  many  of  Bach's  fugues,  including  some  of  the 
most  difficult,  from  memory,  both  on  the  piano  and 
the  organ,  reads  difficult  music  at  sight,  c&c,  and  has 
no  small  skill  on  the  violin.  Such  extraordinary 
talent  cannot  he  too  sacredly  cherished  and  directed 
in  right  ways.  Bat  of  course  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  to  end  in  mere  machine  play- 
ing, or  whether  there  is  soul  and  genius  underneath 
and  yet  to  be  developed.  The  boy  is  named  Pera- 
EEAU,  a  connexion,  as  we  understand,  of  the  well- 
known  pianist  who  has  long  resided  here.  He  has 
been  living  for  some  years,  with  his  father,  who  is  a 

teacher  of  music,  in  Dover,  N.  H The  Musical 

Education  Society  have  elected  their  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows ;  President— James  D. 
Kent  (reelected.)  Vice  President— Wm.  B.  Mer- 
rill. Financial  Secretary — N.  Broughton,  Jr.  Re- 
cording Secretary — Wra.  B.  Bonner.  Treasurer — ■ 
John  Albree,  Jr.  Librarian — Wm.  F.Smith.  Di- 
rectors— Alden  Spense,  Samuel  J.  M.  Homer,  Je- 
rome W.  Tyler,  Washington  Warren,  Carlos  Pierce, 
Wm,  S.  Baker,  James  W.  Bailey. 

We  hear  pleasant  reports  in  private  circles  of  a 
Soiree  Musicale  given  last  week  at  her  residence  by 
Mile.  Gabrielle  de  Lajiotte,  with  her  young 
lady  pupils.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  guests  were 
present,  consisting  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Flowers,  music  and  bright  faces  made  fairer  summer 
than  the  east  wind  without.  The  pieces  were  of 
various  grades  of  difficultv,  from  such  masters  as 


Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber,  Hummel,  Doh- 
ler,  &c.,  including  solos,  duets,  quartets,  &c  ,  played 
singly,  or  with  several  players  on  a  part.  Among 
other  things  the  programme  contained  the  overture 
to  Fidelio  as  a  duet,  the  overture  to  "  Tell"  as  quar- 
tet, and  a  Sonata  duo  by  Mozart.  All  speak  highly 
of  the  accuracy  and  stylo  of  the  performances, 
especially  of  the  unity  and  precision  where  several 
pianos  were  played  at  once.  Mile,  de  Lamotte  is 
reaping  the  reward  of  her  indefatigable  industry  and 
skill  as  a  teacher. 

We  have  news  from  Alfred  Jaell.  He  seems 
to  be  moving  from  one  success  to  another,  loaded 
with  gifts  and  honors.  After  leaving  Berlin,  where 
our  correspondent  wrote  us  such  pleasant  accounts  of 
him  in  November,  he  took  part  in  orchestral  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Brunswick, 
Hanover,  &c.,  where  he  played  Concertos  of  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven,  &c.,  and  a  manuscript  Concerto 
by  Liszt,  extremely  difficult  of  course,  which  every- 
where created  much  sensation.  In  January  he  gave 
concerts  in  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  Rotter- 
dam, Leyden,  and  other  cities  of  Holland.  The 
King  of  Holland  presented  him  a  costly  diamond 
ring.  The  King  of  Hanover  presented  him  (wo  costly 
diamond  rings,  (!)  one  after  playing  at  his  court  con- 
cert, and  one  for  the  dedication,  of  one  of  his  com- 
positions (which,  by  the  way,  count  up  to  Op.  58  !). 
At  Leyden,  as  he  was  leaving  Holland,  the  "  Stu- 
denten-Gesellschaft"  escorted  him  with  carnages  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  he  received  the  diploma  of 
honorary  member  from  the  society  called  "  Sempre 
Crescendo."  At  Hanover  again  he  played  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  when  he  was  named 
Court  Pianist  to  his  Majesty,  which  title  and  engage- 
ment oblige  him  to  go  every  winter  for  a  certain 
time  to  Hanover.  After  concertizing  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  Hanau  and  Cologne,  he  assisted  at 
the  Diisseldorf  Festival  in  the  second  week  of  May. 
Jaell  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  orchestral  and 
chorus  performances  at  that  Festival,  under  the 
"perfect"  direction  of  Julius  Rietz,  especially 
that  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah."  Our  happy  young  pianist  intends 
to  pass  the  summer  at  the  German  watering  places 
and  in  Switzerland. 

Opera  is  probably  more  an  institution  in  New  Or- 
leans than  in  any  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  A  popula- 
tion so  French  naturally  takes  Paris  with  it;  and  a 
good  French  company,  performing  operas,  both 
French  and  Italian,  is  always  to  he  found  there  in 
the  winter  season.  The  Picayune  sums  up  the  sea- 
son as  follows  : 

M.  Boudousquie  has  brought  this  very  success- 
ful season  to  a  close,  and  now  resorts  to  Europe  to 
reconstruct  his  corps  operalique  for  next  year.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  of  those  artists  who  are 
hio-hly  popular  favorites  here,  he  has  already  secured 
the  services  of  the  fascinating  Colson,  the  ruling 
prima  donna  of  the  late  season,  and  Junca,  the 
superb  basso. 

The  rage,  dnring  the  winter,  has  been  [for  comic 
opera,  rather  than,  as  in  several  seasons  preceding, 
for  o-rand  opera.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  accession  to  the  troupe  of  the  highly  accom- 
plished artiste  we  h.ive  already  named,  Mme.  Colson. 
The  operas  in  which  she  has  appeared  have  been  de- 
cidedly the  most  popular,  and  to  the  management, 
we  should  judge,  the  most  profitable. 

Of  grand  operas  during  the  season  just  closed,  we 
have  bad  the  "  Huguenots,"  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  the 
"  Prophet,"  and  the  Etoile  du  Nord,  of  Meyerbeer, 
the  "  Juive"  and  "  Peine  de  Chypre"  of  Hale'vy  ;  the 
"Jerusalem"  of  Verdi;  the  "Norma"  of  Bellini; 
the  "  Martyrs,"  "  Favorite,"  "  Lucrezia,"  and  "  Lu- 
cia." of  Donizetti;  and  the  "  Mo'ise  "  and  "  Comte 
Orv"  of  Rossini. 

Of  comic  operas,  the  "Domino  Noir,"  "Fille  du 
regiment,"  Si  j'e'tais  Roi,  Les  Amours  du  Diable, 
"  Ambassadrice,"  "Les  Noces  de  Jeanette "  and 
"  Gille  le  Ravisseur."  Those  we  have  italicized 
have  been  the  most  popular  and  productive  perform- 
ances of  the  season,  thanks  to  Colson,  who  has  ap- 
peared in  them  all. 
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M.  Boudousquie  has  given  us  a  very  good  com- 
pany, taken  as  a  whole,  though  it  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  some  particulars.  Mme.  Laget- 
Planterre,  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Gambier,  Mme.  Du- 
laurens,  Mme.  Richer,  Messrs.  Duluc,  Crambade, 
Junca,  Delajirave,  Laget,  Graat,  Colson,  Dutasta, 
Debrinay,  Choi,  Carrier,  Mathieu,  and  others  we 
might  name,  compose  a  stronger  company  than  is 
known  in  any  regular  operatic  and  dramatic  theatre 
out  of  Paris  ;  and  they  have  given  us  operas,  put 
superbly  on  the  stage",  and  accompanied  liy  one  of 
the  bes't  orchestras  in  the  world,  in  a  style  that 
would  do  honor  to  any  theatre  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Still  another  new  musical  paper  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  our  desk  this  week.  It  is  called  "  The 
Flower  Queen"  and  is  published  monthly  in  Chicago, 
111.  Each  number  consists  of  eight  pages,  of  about 
our  own  size,  closely  filled  with  short  editorials, 
selections,  advertisements,  &c.,  all  on  the  subject  of 
music.  "William  C.  Webster  is  the  editor,  and 
the  Messrs.  Higgins  Beotheks,  publishers.  Its 
object,  as  set  forth  in  the  editor's  introductory,  is 
"  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Music,  in  its 
widest,  broadest,  noblest  sense,  not  only  in  our  large 
and  increasing  popular  city,  but  throughout  our 
State  and  the  vast  West."  The  vast  West  surely 
needs  the  humanizing  influence  of  music,  especially 
when  sham  Democracy  and  Slavery  are  so  active  to 
demoralize  and  drag  us  back  to  barbarism.  There- 
fore success  to  "  The  Flower  Queen" !  Among  the 
topics  to  which  it  proposes  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion, the  following  are  named  : 

The  prominent  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 
Sacred  Music ;  the  practical  benefits  of  Oratorial 
Singing  to  Psalmody ;  how  far  do  good  performances 
of  Sacred  Music  depend  upon  the  atiility  to  read 
music  at  sight;  the  cultivation  of  Secular — does  it 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  Sacred  Music ;  the 
best  means  of  sustaining  competent  teachers  in  our 
Churches;  the  best  means  of  diffusing  musical 
knowledge,  popularly  considered;  the  advantages 
arising  from  Quartette  Choirs;  the  teaching  of  Music 
as  a  legitimate  branch  of  education ;  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  Sacred  Music;  the  best  methods  of  piano 
forte  instruction:  the  holding  of  Musical  Couven 
tions  as  tending  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause. 

John  Bunt.4n's  Flute. — The  flute  with  which 
Bunyan  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  his  captive  hours 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Howels,  tailor,  Gains- 
borough. In  appearance  it  does  not  look  unlike  the 
leg  of  a  stool,  out  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  Bunyan, 
while  in  prison,  manufactured  it.  When  the  turnkey, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  entered  his  cell  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  melody  the 
flute  was  replaced  in  the  stool,  and  by  this  means 
detection  was  avoided. 

An  editor  says  it  has  cost  him  a  week's  toil  "in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  to  discover 
that  the  quotation,  "A  harp  of  a  thousand  strings," 
is  from  Dr.  Watts,  and  that  that  of  ''  Spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,"  is  from  St.  Paul. 

In  one  of  his  hymns.  Dr.  Watts  has  this  couplet, 
alluding  to  the  human  organization : 

*'  Strange  that  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings, 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 

In  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  xii.. 
Terse  23,  occurs  the  other  quotation. 


■WANTED. 

ASITTJATIOX  3.1  OrRanist,  or  Organist  and  Conductor,  is 
desired  by  a  Gentleman,  who  can  give  the  best  of  refer- 
encefl.    Address  11.  U.  B.  at  this  office. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

KE3IDESCE,  No.  SC  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BBEVSIIVCi, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BliOADWAY,  NKtt'  YOUK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCCLATINO  Mt'SICAL  LIERAJ'.Y. 

O^Conatantly  on  band  a  complete  aasortment  of  American 
Publications. 

JED'WAED_K_BAIiCH![ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway,  NT, 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &c. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tols.    Handsomely   bound  in    cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  9f2  pach  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Enjjlish  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  IMornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

In  One  Yolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprint.'*  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 


A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
witli  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  pubti.'ihed, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
,7.  A.  Novetlo  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINGING-CUASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (in  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chou.vls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisemenrs  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
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THE  CASTLE  W  Til  WILBESISSS. 

Eranstatcli  front  lf)c  JFrcnrlj  of  iBaBamc  SuBcijatit,  for  Hjc 
ilnuvnal  of  J3flustc. 

CHAPTEK    SIII. 

STELLA. 

Celio  Tvas  about  answering  me,  when  Beatrice 
came  running  through  the  gallery  and  jumped 
upon  his  neck  and  frolicked  around  us,  asking 
me  very  roguishly  if  I  had  yet  been  introduced 
to  Monsieur  Ic  Marquis.  A  few  steps  farther  on 
we  met  Stella  and  Benjamin,  who  besieged  me 
with  the  same  questions ;  the  breakfast  bell  rang 
loudly,  and  Plecate,  who  was  very  excitable, 
echoed  this  signal  with  a  shrill  bark.  The  mar- 
quis and  his  daughter  came  last,  serene  and  kind, 
like  those  who  have  been  doing  their  duty. 
There  I  saw  how  much  the  girls  adored  Cecilia, 
and  how  much  respect  she  inspired  from  the 
whole  family.  I  could  not  help  observing  her, 
and  even  when  I  did  not  look  at  her  nor  listen 
to  her,  I  saw  all  her  movements,  heard  every 
word  ;  and  yet  she  did  and  spoke  but  little ;  but 
she  was  attentive  to  all  that  could  please  her 
friends.  Any  one  would  have  said  that  she  had 
always  been  an  heiress,  she  was  so  easy  and 
tranquil  in  her  opulence  ;  and  it  was  easily  seen 
that  she  did  not  care  for  it  on  her  own  account, 
she  was  so  careful  to  supply  the  least  want  and 
gratify  the  slightest  wish  of  others. 

At  breakfast  the  drama  was  not  talked  about. 
Not  one  word  was  said  before  the  servants,  which 
could  make  them  suspect  anything  of  the  kind. 
No  thanks  to  Beatrice,  whose  little  head  was  full 
of  it,  for  she  began  to  talk  about  the  night  before 
and  the  night  to  come  ;  but  Stella,  who  sat  beside 


her  and  governed  her  like  a  young  mother, 
checked  her  words.  When  breakfast  was  over, 
the  marquis  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and 
they  left  the  room. 

"  Now  they  are  going  to  busy  themselves  about 
something  else,"  said  Celio  to  me.  "  They  de- 
vote this  part  of  the  day  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  around  us ;  they  listen  to  the  petitions  of 
the  poor,  the  claims  of  the  farmers,  and  answer 
all  invitations.  They  see  the  curd  or  his  assist- 
ant ;  they  direct  the  laborers,  and  even  consult 
about  the  sick ;  in  fact,  they  fulfil  their  duty  as 
lord  and  lady  with  as  much  regularity  and  con- 
science as  possible.  Stella  and  Beatrice  take 
charge  of  the  household  matters  within.  As  for 
me,  I  generally  read  or  study  music,  and  since 
the  arrival  of  my  brother,  I  give  him  lessons ;  but 
to-day  he  must  go  and  practice  billiards  by  him- 
self.    I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

He  led  me  into  the  garden,  and  pressing  my 
hand  affectionately,  said  to  me  : 

"  Your  sadness  grieves  me,  and  I  cannot  wit- 
ness it  much  longer.  Listen,  my  friend  :  I  had 
an  evil  thought ;  when  you  told  me  an  hour  ago 
that  you  would  renounce  Cecilia  from  delicac}',  I 
was  about  telling  you  that  such  seemed  your 
duty,  and  was  to  encourage  you  to  leave.  I  did 
not  do  it ;  but  even  if  I  had,  I  should  have  taken 
it  back  now.  You  are  too  scrupulous,  or  else 
you  do  not  thoroughly  understand  Cecilia  and 
her  father.  They  have  never  ceased  to  be  artists 
in  becoming  noble.  The  alliance  of  talent  like 
yours  could  never  seem  below  their  station.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  suspect  you  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  for  they  know  that  two 
months  since  you  were  in  love  with  the  poor  can- 
tatrice,  with  only  three  thousand  francs  a  season, 
and  you  thought  seriously  of  marrying  her, 
without  blushing  for  the  old  drunkard." 

"  Do  they  know  it  ?  Did  you  tell  them, 
Celio  V" 

"  I  told  them  the  very  day  that  you  confided  it 
to  me,  and  they  were  deeply  touched  by  it." 

"  But  they  refused  because  on  that  same  day 
they  received  the  news  of  their  inheritance?  " 

"  No ;  even  when  they  had  read  the  news  they 
did  not  refuse.  They  said  :  '  We  will  see.'  Then, 
although  I  was  moved  myself,  I  had  the  courage 
to  keep  the  promise  I  had  almost  given  you.  I 
began  to  speak  of  you  again." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  said :  '  I  am  so  grateful  for  his  kind  in- 
tentions towards  me,  at  a  time  when  I  was  poor 
and  obscure,  that  if  I  was  decided  to  marry  at 
all,  I  should  endeavor  to  see  and  know  more  of 
him.'  And  then,  as  I  told  you,  we  went  secretly 
to  Turin,  a  few  days  since,  upon  business  for  her 
father  and   to    bring    back    Benjamin.    When 


there,  I  studied  with  some  anxiety  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  her  by  the  story  of  your  amours 
with  the  duchess.  She  was  sad  a  moment ; — that  I 
know.  You  see,  my  friend,  I  conceal  nothing.  I 
ofl^ered  to  go  and  bring  you  secretly  to  our  hotel. 
She  saw  I  was  angry,  and  said  no,  for  she  is  kind 
to  me  as  an  angel,  kind  as  a  mother ;  but  she 
suffered  much,  and  when,  the  next  night,  we 
passed  by  your  door  on  foot,  on  our  way  to  our 
carriage,  as  we  did  not  wish  it  brought  round  to 
the  hotel,  we  saw  your  coachman,  and  recognized 
Volabii.  We  avoided  him,  as  we  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen ;  but  Cecilia  had  a  woman's  happy 
thought.  She  told  Salvator  (whom  the  man  had 
never  seen)  to  go  to  him  and  ask  him  if  his  car- 
riage would  go  to  Milan. 

"  '  Indeed,'  answered  he, '  I  am  going  to  Milan, 
but  I  can  take  no  one.' 

"  '  Whom  are  you  going  to  drive  ? '  said  the 
child.  '  Cannot  I  make  some  arrangement  with 
your  traveller  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  ?  ' 

"  '  No  ;  he  is  a  painter,  and  travels  alone.' 

"  '  "What  is  his  name  '/  perhaps  I  may  know 
him." 

"  The  driver  gave  your  name  ;  that  was  all  we 
cared  to  know.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
duchess  had  returned  to  Milan.  Cecilia  grew 
pale,  pretending  that  she  was  cold ;  then,  as  I 
spoke  of  it  in  a  low  voice,  she  smiled  upon  me 
with  sovereign  sweetness  and  drew  near  your 
window,  saying : 

"  '  You  shall  see  what  a  fi'iendly  and  disinter- 
ested farewell  I  will  give  him." 

"  Then  she  sang  that  cursed  Vedrai  carina, 
which  saved  you  from  the  clutch  of  Satan.  There 
is  a  fate  in  all  this !  I  believe  she  loves  you, 
although  it  is  always  hard  to  read  a  person  so 
thoroughly  mistress  of  herself,  and  so  accustomed 
to  self-denial  that  one  can  seldom  imagine  what 
she  suffers  in  sacrificing.  Just  now  she  knows 
nothing  different  about  you,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  not  courageous  enough  to  tell  her  that 
you  have  renounced  the  duchess  and  that  you 
owe  your  safety  to  her.  I  promised  not  to  injure 
you,  but  it  would  be  pushing  heroism  beyond  my 
powers  to  woo  her  for  you.  Still  I  must  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  there  you  have  it  all.  Stay,  then, 
or  speak  ;  wait  and  hope,  or  else  act  and  settle  the 
matter.  At  all  events,  you  have  all  right  to  do 
it,  and  no  one  could  suspect  you  of  being  in  love 
with  her  millions,  since  even  this  morning  you 
could  not  understand  that  the  Marquis  de  Balma 
was  father  Boccaferri." 

"  Good  and  noble  Cello  !  "  said  I,  "  how  can  I 
thank  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  think 
you  love  Cecilia  as  much  as  I  and  are  more 
worthy  of  her.  No,  I  cannot  speak  to  her.  I 
wish  her  to  know  and  appreciate  you  in  your 
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new  character.  She  must  examine  us,  compare 
us,  and  decide.  I  have  thought  her  in  love  with 
some  one,  and  that  may  be  you.  "Why  should 
Tve  hasten  to  know  our  destiny  ?  Perhaps  now 
she  may  even  be  undecided  herself.  Let  us 
wait." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  Celio,  "  we  both  run  the 
risk  of  a  refusal  if  we  surprise  her ;  and  I  am 
somewhat  troubled  because  I  was  not  in  love  with 
her  at  Vienna,  and  the  idea  never  entered  my 
head  until  I  witnessed  your  love.  I  am  a  little 
afraid  that  she  will  suspect  me  of  being  merce- 
nary, for  I  am  more  open  than  you  to  such  sus- 
picions. Time  has  not  proved  me,  as  it  has  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adoration  she  has  for  my 
mother,  and  which  still  rules  all  her  thoughts,  is 
naturally  a  strong  reason  for  her  to  sacrifice  her 
love  to  you,  for  fear  of  making  me  unhappy. 
Thus  is  this  noble  woman  made,  but  I  would  not 
profit  by  such  a  sacrifice." 

"  That  sacrifice,"  answered  I,  "  might  be  cjuick 
and  easy  to-day.  If  she  loves  me,  she  has  not 
loved  me  long  enough  to  have  become  entirely 
selfish.  I  ask  the  help  and  counsel  of  time  for 
my  own  interest  as  for  yours." 

"  "Well  said,"  answered  Celio ;  "  let  us  adjourn. 
But  first  let  us  make  this  resolution  :  that  is,  that 
neither  shall  confess  his  love  without  telling  the 
other  beforehand  ;  until  then,  let  us  talk  no  more 
about  it,  for  it  gives  me  pain." 

"  And  me  too.  I  submit  to  that  agreement ; 
but  we  shall  not  forbid  each  other's  attemptsjto 
please  her." 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  he. 
He  began  to  hum  the  romance  from  "  Don 
Juan "  ;  then  he  began  to  sing,  and  practised 
while  walking  up  and  down  beside  me,  and 
stamping  impatiently  when  his  voice  dissatisfied 
him. 

"  I  am  not  Don  Juan  !  "  said  he,  interrupting 
himself,  "  and  yet  it  is  in  my  voice  and  destiny  to 
be  it  on  the  stage.  Diable  !  I  am  not  a  tenor 
and  cannot  play  the  tender  lover.  I  cannot  sing 
II  mio  tesoro  intanto  with  Rubini's  cadenza.  I 
must  either  be  a  bold  scamp  or  an  honest  man, 
who  only  meets  with  fiascos.  "Who  cares  for 
power  ?  After  all,"  added  he,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  "  who  knows  I  am  in  love  ? 
Let  us  see  !  " 

He  sang  Quando  del  vino,  and  sang  it  superbly. 
"Ivo,  no!  "  cried  he,  self  satisfied,  "  I  was  not 
made  to  love.  Cecilia  is  not  my  mother.  Per- 
haps to-morrow  she  might  love  another  better 
than  me — -you,  for  instance.  Shall  I  be  in  love 
■with  a  woman  who  does  not  love  me  ?  I  should 
die  of  rage !  I  should  not  be  angry  with  you, 
Salentini,  but  her.  I  would  throw  her  down 
from  her  high  castle  to  the  pavement,  that  she 
might  see  how  little  I  cared  for  her  person  or  her 
fortune  ! " 

I  wa-s  frightened  at  the  expression  of  his  face, 
the  old  Celio  I  knew  in  Vienna  was  coming  back 
and  frightened  and  saddened  me.  He  saw  it, 
smiled  and  said  to  me : 

"  1  believe  I  am  getting  wicked  again.  Come, 
let  us  join  the  others  and  this  will  pass  off.  Some- 
times my  nerves  play  me  ugly  tricks.  Come,  I 
am  cold  ;  let  ns  go  in." 

He  took  my  arm  and  ran  in. 

At  two  o'clock  the  whole  family  assembled  in 

the  large  parlor.     The  marquis  gave,  as  usual, 

orders  to  the   servants  not  to  disturb  him  until 

dinner  time,  except  for  some  important  reason, 


and  then  they  must  ring  the  castle  bell  to  sum- 
mon him.  Then  he  asked  the  young  ladies  if 
they  had  taken  the  air  and  seen  to  the  house, 
and  Salvator  if  he  had  worked  ;  and  when  each 
had  accounted  for  the  morning,  he  said  : 

"  That  is  right;  the  first  condition  of  liberty,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  health,  is  order  in  the  de- 
tails of  life  ;  but  alas !  to  be  orderly  one  must  be 
rich.  The'  unhappy  never  can  know  what  they 
shall  do  in  an  hour's  time.  Now,  children,  viae 
lajoie!  The  day  of  business  and  care  is  over  ; 
the  evening  ofjpleasure  and  Art  has  begun.  Fol- 
low me." 

He  took  a  large  key  from  his  pocket  and 
waved  it  in  the  air  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
children.  Then  we  went  towards  the  wing  of 
the  castle  devoted  to  the  theatre.  They  opened 
the  ivory  door,  as  the  marquis  called  it,  and  we 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  dreams,  after  having 
well  locked  and  barred  the  door.  The  first  thing 
was  to  arrange  the  theatre,  restore  order  and 
neatness,  collect  and  label  the  costumes,  which 
had  been  hastily  thrown  down  upon  chairs  the 
night  before.  The  young  men  swept,  dusted, 
mended  the  scenery,  oiled  the  bolts,  &e.  The 
girls  busied  themselves  about  the  dresses  ;  all  was 
done  with  wonderful  precision  and  rapidity. 
Each  one  went  to  work  with  zeal  and  gaiety. 
"When  all  was  finished,  the  marquis  called  his 
brood  around  the  great  table  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  pit,  and  there  they  held  council. 
They  took  down  the  manuscripts  of  "  Don  Juan  " 
to  study ;  they  copied  into  them  the  personages 
of  the  night  before  and  the  scenes  they  had 
brought  out ;  they  talked  over  the  distribution 
of  the  roles  once  more.  Celio  returned  to  Don 
Juan;  he  begged  that  a  few  scenes  might  be 
sung.  Beatrice  and  Salvator  begged  leave  to 
improvise  a  jjas  de  danse  during  the  ball  in  the 
third  act.  All  was  granted.  Permission  was 
given  to  try  anything,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  decided  beforehand,  that  it  might  be  entered 
into  the  manuscript,  so  that  the  order  of  the  per- 
formance should  not  be  disturbed. 

Then  Celio  sent  Stella  after  several  kinds  of 
wigs  with  long  hair.  He  wanted  to  make  the 
character  more  gloomy,  and  his  physiognomy  also. 
He  tried  on  a  black  wig. 

"  You  are  wrong  in  making  yourself  dark,  if 
you  wish  to  be  wicked,"  said  Boccaferri  to  him, 
(he  took  his  old  name  behind  the  ivorij  door.) 
"  It  is  a  classic  custom  to  make  all  traitors  dark 
and  with  a  profusion  of  hair,  but  it  is  a  vulgar 
lie.  Pale-faced  and  black-bearded  men  are  al- 
most always  feeble.  The  true  tiger  is  yellow 
and  silky." 

"  Then  let  us  take  the  lion's  skin,"  said  Celio, 
taking  up  the  wig  he  wore  the  night  before,  "  but 
I  hate  these  red  ribbons.  They  seem  too  much 
like  the  tyrant  of  the  melodrama.  Young  ladies, 
make  me  up  a  quantity  of  flame-colored  ones. 
That  was  the  mark  of  a  roud  in  Moliere's  time." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  give  us  back  your  cherry 
bow,  your  heauliful  sword  knot  I  "  said  Stella. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  keep  it  for  a  pattern,"  said  she, 
smiling  mischievously,  "  for  you  made  it,  and  you 
are  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  knows  how  to 
make  bows  properly.  It  takes  you  a  long  time, 
but  what  perfection  I  Don't  you  think  so  ? " 
added  she,  addressing  herself  to  me  and  showing 
me  the  same  cherry  ribbons  I  had  picked  up  the 
day  before.     "  How  do  you  like  them  ?  " 


The  tone  in  which  she  asked  the  question,  and 
her  manner  of  waving  the  ribbons  in  my  face, 
troubled  me  a  little.  It  seemed  as  if  she  expected 
to  see  me  seize  them,  and  I  had  principle  enough 
not  to  do  it.  Cecilia  looked  at  me.  I  saw  Stella 
blush  ;  she  dropped  the  ribbon  and  stepped  upon 
it,  as  if  carelessly,  and  pretended  to  laugh  at 
something  else. 

Celio  was  brusque  and  imperious  with  his  sis- 
ters, although  he  adored  them  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  he  performed  a  thousand  little 
favors  for  them.  He  also  had  seen  this  singular 
little  episode. 

"Hurry,  lazy  ones!"  cried  he  to  Stella  and 
Beatrice  ;  "  go  and  hunt  up  thirty  yards  of  flame 
colored  ribbon.     I  am  waiting  for  them." 

And  when  they  had  entered  the  store-room, 
he  picked  up  the  cherrj'  bow  and  gave  it  to  me 
privately,  whispering : 

"  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of  Beatrice  ;  but  if 
either  of  them  try  to  play  the  coquette  with  you, 
correct  them  and  laugh  at  them.  I  ask  it  as  a 
brother. 

The  preparations  lasted  until  dinner,  which 
was  rather  serious.  They  reassumed  their  gaiety 
before  the  servants,  who  wore  mourning  for  the 
old  marquis  for  lack  of  it  in  their  hearts.  Be- 
sides, every  one  was  thinking  of  his  part,  and  M. 
de  Balma  said  one  thing  which  I  have  always 
found  true  :  that  ideas  grow  clearer  and  more 
fixed  when  our  appetites  are  satisfied. 

They  ate  quickly  and  moderately  at  the  table. 
They  said  familiarly  that  the  artist  who  eats  a 
great  deal  is  a  moitie  cuit.  They  sipped  the 
coifee  and  whiffed  cigars  while  the  servants  took 
off  the  cloth  and  made  their  final  disappearance 
from  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Then  they  went 
the  rounds  and  barred  all  the  doors.  Then  the 
marquis  shouted  : 

"  Ladies,  to  your  dressing  rooms  !  " 

They  were  allowed  a  half  hour  longer  than  the 
men  ;  but  Cecilia  did  not  improve  it.  She  staid 
with  us  in  the  parlor,  and  I  observed  her  whis- 
pering in  a  corner  to  Celio.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  this  conversation  was  over,  that  Celio  was 
full  of  arrogant  delight  and  Cecilia  of  resigned 
sadness ;  but  that  did  not  prove  anything.  His 
emotions  were  always  exaggerated,  and  hers  were 
shown  so  little  that  the  shade  was  almost  unno- 
ticeable. 

At  eight  exactly  the  play  began.  I  fear  I 
should  become  tiresome  if  I  followed  it  in  all  its 
details  ;  but  I  must  observe  that  to  my  great  sur- 
prise Cecilia  was  admirable  and  exquisitely 
furious  in  her  jealousy  as  Elvira.  I  would  never 
have  believed  it ;  such  a  passion  seemed  so  differ- 
ent from  her !     I  remarked  it  in  the  entr'acte. 

"  It  is  perhaps  exactly  on  that  account,"  said 
she  to  me ;  "  and  besides,  what  do  you  know 
of  me  ?  " 

She  said  this  so  proudly  that  it  frightened  me. 
It  seemed  to  be  her  pride  not  to  be  comprehend- 
ed. Still  I  persisted  in  studying  her  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  that  coldly  enough  too.  Boccaferri 
praised  Celio  with  enthusiasm;  he  almost  wept 
with  joy  to  see  him  play  so  well.  It  is  true  he 
was  the  coldest,  most  scornful,  most  obstinate  of 
men. 

"  Thanks  to  you,"  said  he  to  Cecilia ;  "  you 
were  so  angry  and  so  harsh  that  you  made  me 
wicked.  I  became  ice  at  your  reproaches,  for  I 
felt  pushed  to  extremes,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
forth.     Come,  ma  vielle,  you  ought  always  to  be 
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tbus ;  I  stould  regain  the  powers  -wbieh  your 
usual  kindness  and  gentleness  take  away  from 
me." 

"  Well,"  answered  she,  "  I  advise  _vou  not  to 
play  such  parts  often  with  me.  I  should  take 
away  your  laurels." 

He  leaned  over  her,  and  lowering  his  voice, 
said  : 

"  Are  you  capable  of  being  the  female  of  a 
tiger?" 

"  It  is  very  good  for  the  stage,"  answered  she. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  she  spoke  so  that  I 
might  hear  her  answer. 

"  In  real  life,  Celio,  I  should  despise  so  mean, 
so  easy,  and  so  silly  a  use  of  talent.  Why  am  I 
so  ugly  in  this  role  ?  Because  nothing  is  so  easy 
as  afl'ectation.  So  do  not  be  too  vain  of  your 
success  to-day.  Strength  in  excitement  is  leponi 
aux  anes,  but  strength  in  calmness — ah,  you  may 
gain  it  some  day,  but  not  yet.  Try  to  play 
Ottavio,  and  we  shall  see." 

"  You  are  a  very  bitter  actress  and  very  jeal- 
ous of  your  talent,"  said  Celio,  biting  his  lips  so 
hard  that  his  red  moustache,  which  was  fastened 
on  his  lip,  fell  down  upon  his  lace  ruffle. 

"  You  are  losing  your  tiger's  hair,"  said  Cecilia 
to  him,  calmly  picking  up  the  moustache ;  you 
v/ere  right  in  wanting  a  new  skin  !" 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  perform  that  mir- 
acle ?  " 

"Yes,  if  I  care  to  take  the  trouble;  but  I 
make  no  promises." 

I  saw  they  loved  each  other  without  being 
willing  to  confess  it,  and  I  looked  at  Stella,  who 
was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  while  she  gave  me  a 
mask  for  the  ball  scene.  She  had  the  brave  and 
generous  expression  of  one  who  gives  up  the 
idea  of  pleasing  without  renouncing  her  love.  A 
thrill  of  my  heart,  so  full  of  gallantry  that  it 
would  allow  no  hesitation,  prompted  me  to  draw 
from  my  bosom  the  cherry  ribbons  I  had  hidden 
there,  and  I  showed  them  to  her  significantly. 
All  her  courage  left  her ;  she  blushed  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  1  saw  that  Stella  was  sen- 
sitive, and  that  I  had  either  given  myself  up  to 
her  forever  or  else  had  committed  a  base  deed. 
From  that  moment  I  looked  no  longer  at  the  past 
and  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the  happiness,  so 
new  to  me,  of  being  purely  and  frankly  loved. 

I  had  been  playing  Ottavio,  and  had  played 
badly  until  then.  I  took  my  lovely  Anna  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  upon  the  stage,  and  then  I 
found  heart  and  feeling  enough  to  tell  her  my 
love  and  express  my  devotion.  At  the  close  of 
the  act  I  was  loaded  with  praises,  and  Cecilia 
said  to  me,  giving  her  hand  : 

"  As  for  you,  Ottavio,  you  need  no  lessons,  and 
you  will  soon  surpass  those  who  teach." 

"  I   do  not    know   how  to   act,"   answered  I, 
"  and  I  shall  never  know.     It  is  because  this  is 
not  acting  here  that  I  have  said  what  I  felt." 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 
1    ■*    I 


Translations  from  Schnmann.* 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT-OVERTURES. 
J.  J.  H.  Verhulst.  —  W.  Sterndale  Bennett.  —  Berlioz. 

Chance  has  placed  side  by  side  the  three  names 
above,  the  bearers  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  the  younger  artistic  genera- 
tion, at  least,  of  three  different  nations — theDutch, 
English,  and   French.      The  last  name  is  well- 

*From  Robert  Schumann's  Gesammelte  Schriften 
uber  ilusik  unci  Musiker.  Translated  for  the  London 
Musical  World,  ty  John  V.  Bridgeman. 


known,  the  second  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
(1839,)  while  the  first  has  already  lost  some  of  its 
strangeness  by  frequent  mention,  especially  in 
our  Leipzig  journal.  We  beg  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  them  collectively ;  they  are 
destined,  we  believe,  in  time,  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  musical  history  of  the  three  countries. 

The  overtures,  of  which  an  account  is  to  be  here 
given,  1  have  not,  unfortunately,  heard  executed 
by  an  orchestra.  But  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  coun- 
terbalanced, and  I  am  enabled  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  them,  by  a  tolerable  familiarity  with 
most  of  the  composers'  other  works,  and,  also, 
with  the  composers  personally,  at  least  with  the 
two  first-named.  Berlioz  promises  from  year  to 
year  to  visit  Germany,  and  make  us  more  nearly 
acquainted  with  his  music ;  meanwhile,  he  has 
sent  us  a  new  overture,  afibrding  evidence  of  the 
strange  path  he  has  struck  out. 

Holland,  hitherto  celebrated  only  through  its 
painters,  has  signalized  itself,  in  recent  times,  by 
a  lively  sense  of  music  also.  Great  influence  has, 
probably,  been  exercised  in  this  particular  by  the 
Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Music,  which 
spreads  through  the  country  in  a  hundred  off- 
shoots, and  the  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of 
native,  side  by  side  with  German,  music.  The 
composer  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  a /)ro^/(7e' 
of  this  Society,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  gained, 
in  several  contests,  the  prize  for  composition.  He 
is,  for  the  moment,  living  among  us,  and  has,  also, 
earned  a  fair  reputation  as  a  conductor,  by  his 
direction  of  the  concerts  of  the  Euterpe  Society, 
last  winter.  It  is  to  the  first  named  Netherlandish 
Society,  also,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  some  of  his  compositions;  a  church-piece 
and  an  overture  have  already  been  noticed  and 
prominently  treated  in  this  paper,  as  the  produc- 
tions of  a  man  of  decidedly  happy  talent.  A  new 
overture*  is  now  lying  before  us;  it  was  written 
for  the  opening  of  the  well  known  Dutch  tragedy 
Gi/shrecht  van  ^m.s;e/,  for  which  Verhulst  com- 
posed, also,  music  to  be  played  between  the  acts. 
The  overture,  which  has  frequently  been  heard 
in  Leipzig,  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  must  do 
so;  it  is  an  overture  for  all :  for  the  public,  the 
musician,  and  the  critic,  and  is  conceived  in  that 
tone  of  generally  appreciated  culture,  which 
awakens  respect  in  the  masses  and  sympathy  in 
the  artist.  Some  friendly  spirit  has,  hitherto, 
kept  the  composer  from  the  rocks  which  have 
often  lain  in  the  way  of  other  young  artists, — from 
experiments  and  seductions;  he  knows  his  way, 
and  never  hazards  anything  where  success  is  not 
certain.  A  knowledge  of  the  measure  of  his 
strength,  which  has  already  obtained  a  most  satis- 
factory elevation,  and,  in  addition,  liveliness  and 
sprightliness,  distinguish  this  altogether  unusual 
Dutchman  as  a  man,  if  we  would  construe  him  by 
the  aid  of  his  musical  efforts.  As  a  musician, 
more  especially,  he  possesses  that  instinct  of  in- 
strumentation which  has  no  longer  to  choose  be- 
tween two  different  directions,  but  at  once  takes 
the  right  one ;  he  delights  most  in  masses,  which 
he  well  understands  how  to  arrange  and  set  in 
motion,  although  he  has  an  observant  eye  for  de- 
tail as  well ;  he  does  not  aim  at  new  and  unusual 
effects ;  with  good  masters  before  his  eyes,  he 
always  strives  to  produce  effects  that  are  more 
general,  everywhere  recognized,  and  always 
agreeable.  The  overture  in  question  is,  however, 
already  some  years  old,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  last  result  of  his  aspirations.  Talent  of  this 
description  does  not,  it  is  true,  progress  rapidly, 
but  its  advance  is  all  the  more  sure ;  diligence, 
observation,  intercourse  with  masters,  and  public 
encouragement  have  also  urged  him  on,  and  thus 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  trunk  will,  from 
year  to  year,  bear  richer  and  more  abundant 
fruit;  the  roots  are  already  striking  out  towards 
German  soil,  and,  gradually,  the  overhanging 
weight  of  blossom,  also,  will  turn  towards  the  land 
which  has  already  afforded  nourishment  and 
strength  to  so  many  great  musicians,  and  just  as, 
in  poetry,  there  are  many  foreigners,  such  as 
Oehlenschlager,  Chamisso,  and  others,  whom  we 
may  look  upon  as  our  own,  so  may  we  greet,  like- 

*  '*  Ouverture  en  Ut  mineur,  a  grand  Orchestre, 
etc.,  publi^e  par  la  Snci&ti  des  Pays-Bas,  pour  I'En- 
couragement  de  I'Art  Musical." 


wise,  Verhulst  as  honorary  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Brotherhood  of  Art,  the  number  of  whose 
members  may,  we  trust,  always  increase. 

Bennett,  too,  belongs  to  this  class,  although 
he  at  once  holds  himself,  as  an  Englishman,  more 
aloof,  and,  in  somewhat  the  same  m.inner  that  we 
claim  back  Handel  from  England,  the  English 
may,  at  some  future  period,  re-demand  Bennett 
as  entirely  belonging  to  themselves — not,  however, 
that  we  intend  that  any  comparison  should  be 
instituted  between  Hiindel  and  Bennett.  Ben- 
nett's latest  overture  bears  the  name  of  "  Die 
Waldnymphe,"*  the  only  non-happy  feature,  it 
strikes  me,  in  the  whole  composition.  I  know 
that  it  is  impo3.sible  to  offend  a  composer  more 
than  by  raising  objections  to  the  name  of  his  child, 
since,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  must  know  better 
than  any  one  else  what  he  intended,  and  we 
might  suppose  from  Bennett's  selecting  precisely 
the  "  AValdnymphe,"  that  he  wished  to  give  us  a 
companion  piece  to  his  former  overture,  "  Die 
Najaden ;"  still  the  title  is  not  at  all  striking  or 
favorable  to  the  work.  It  is  certainly  poetical  to 
indicate  a  fundamental  frame  of  mind  by  means 
of  a  single  existence  related  to  it,  just  as,  from 
Mendelssohn's  "  Melusina,"  the  romance,  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  of  life  might  spring  forth  from 
beneath  the  surface ;  but  this  is  not  applicable  in 
single  instances,  and  I  should  have  preferred  the 
general  designation  of  "  Ouverture  pastorale,"  or 
something  similar.  But,  setting  aside  these  minor 
considerations,  which,  however,  as  I  have  already 
said,  are  injurious  to  the  effect,  the  overture  rises 
sufficiently,  in  its  wonderfully  tender  and  slim 
shape,  over  others  of  its  sisters,  and  breathes  the 
purest  and  bi'ightest  poetic  life.  The  pianoforte 
score,  as  a  general  rule,  only  half  enables  us  to 
form  a  judgment  of  any  piece ;  but  this,  I  have 
heard  from  competent  authorities,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  present  overture.  Bennett  is  more  es- 
pecially a  pianist,  and,  however  skilfully  and 
daintily  he  can  treat  the  various  instruments,  his 
favorite  one  still  peeps  out  from  his  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  finally,  something  fine  is  pro- 
duced in  a  diminished  form,  like  a  beautiful 
thought  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  child. 

The  overture  is  charming;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  I  know  no 
other  living  composer  who  as  far  as  delicacy  and 
softness  of  color  are  concerned,  has  the  pencil  so 
much  under  command  as  Bennett.  .  Even  the 
fact  that  he  has  gleaned  a  great  deal  from  the  two 
artists  just  named  is  forgotten  in  the  masterly 
treatment  of  the  whole,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  he 
never  displayed  himself  so  much  as  he  really  is  as 
in  this  work.  Let  any  one  examine  it  bar  by 
bar ;  what  a  delicate,  what  a  strong  web  from  be- 
ginning to  end  !  Instead  of  hand-broad  gaps,  from 
the  creations  of  others,  jarring  upon  our  ear,  how 
closely  and  intimately  are  all  the  parts  connected! 
But  there  is  one  fault  which  has  been  found  with 
the  overture  :  its  great  diffuseness.  This  applies 
more  or  less  to  all  Bennett's  compositions ;  it  is 
his  style;  he  is  finished  even  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails. He  frequently  repeats,  too,  the  very  same 
passages;  nay,  he  does  so  note  for  note  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  middle  movement.  Let  any 
one,  however,  attempt  to  change  without  injuring 
the  work;  the  attempt  will  not  prove  successful; 
Bennett  is  no  meie  schoolboy  to  whom  hints  are 
of  any  use  ;  what  he  has  once  thought  stands  fast, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Bennett's  naively  fer- 
vent poetic  character,  and  the  direction  he  has 
taken  in  conformity  with  it,  to  set  in  motion  grand 
levers  and  forces;  magnificence  and  display  are 
foreign  to  his  nature ;  where  his  fancy  is  most 
fond  of  tarrying,  by  the  lonely  strand,  or  in  the 
mysterious  greenwood,  a  man  does  not  seize  on 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  to  describe  his  solitary 
happiness.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  Bennett  for 
what  he  really  is,  and  not  for  that  which  he  does 
not  at  all  desire  to  be,  the  creator  of  a  new  epoch, 
or  an  untractable  hero,  but  as  a  deeply  feeling  and 
true  poet,  who.  Indifferent  to  a  hat  or  two  more  or 
less,  waved  in  the  air,  pursues  his  quiet  way,  at  the 
end  of  which,  although,  perhaps,  no  triumphal 
arch  awaits  him,  there  Is,  at  least,  a  wreath  of 
*  "  Overture  for  grand  Orchestra,  arranged  for  four 
hands,  by  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Op.  20." 
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violets  offered  by  some  grateful  hand — such  a 
wreath  as  Eusebius  would  here  place  upon  his 
head. 

Wreaths  of  another  descriplion  are  sought  by 
Berlioz,  that  raging  Bacchanal,  the  horror  of 
snobs,  who  think  him  a  shaggy  monster  with 
ravenous  eyes.  But  where  do  we  find  him  to- 
day ?  Near  the  crackling  hearth,  in  the  house  pf 
a  Scotch  noble,  among  huntsmen,  dogs,  and  smil- 
ing peasant  girls.     An  overture  to Waverley* 

is  lying  before  me ;  an  overture  to  that  novel  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  which  in  its  charming  wearisome- 
ness,  its  romantic  freshness,  and  its  general  En- 
glish character  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  the  new  foreign  romances.  To  this  has 
Berlioz  composed  music.  It  will  be  asked,  to 
what  chapter,  to  what  scene,  to  which  verse,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  Critics  are  always  so  fond  of 
learning  what  the  compositions  themselves  cannot 
tell  them,  and,  moreover,  very  frequently  do  not 
understand  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  discuss. 
Good  Heavens  !  when  will  the  time  at  last  come, 
when  we  shall  no  longer  be  asked  what  we  inten- 
ded by  our  divine  compositions ;  search  for  fifths 
and  leave  us  at  rest.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
motto  on  the  title  page  of  the  overture  affords  us 
some  explanation  : 

"Dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms.'* 

This  alone  brings  us  nearer  on  the  track;  at 
this  moment  I  should  like  nothing  better,  than  for 
the  orchestra  to  strike  up  the  overture,  with  the 
whole  mass  of  readers  seated  around,  to  test 
everything  with  their  own  eyes.  It  would  be  an 
easy  task  for  me  to  describe  the  overture,  either  in 
a  poetical  manner,  by  giving  the  impression  of  the 
pictures  which  it  has  suggested  to  me  in  various 
ways,  or  by  dissecting  the  mechanism  of  the  work. 
Both  these  methods  of  interpreting  music  have 
something  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  first,  at  least, 
is  distinguished  for  the  absence  of  that  dryness  into 
which  the  second  falls,  whether  it  will  or  not.  In 
a  word,  Berlioz's  music  must  be  heard ;  even  the 
perusal  of  the  score  is  not  sufficient,  whatever 
trouble  a  person  may  give  himself  to  realize  it  on 
the  piano.  Very  frequently  we  find  only  effects 
of  noise  and  sound,  mere  lumps  of  chords,  dashed 
in  anyhow,  which  convey  the  composer's  meaning, 
and  frequently  strange  reticinences(V),  which  even 
a  practised  ear  cannot  embody  from  merely  looking 
at  the  notes  upon  the  paper.  If  we  probe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  separate  ideas,  they  frequently  ap- 
pear, considered  by  themselves  alone,  common, 
nay,  even  trivial.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  work  exercises  on  me  an  irresistible  charm, 
in  spite  of  the  many  things  in  it  which  shock,  and 
strike  a  German  ear  as  unusual.  Berlioz  appears 
different  in  every  one  of  his  works,  and,  in  every 
one,  ventures  on  a  new  sphere.  We  do  not  know 
whether  to  call  him  a  genius  or  a  musical  adven- 
turer; he  is  as  brilliant  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  leaves  a  stink  of  brim- 
stone behind  him ;  he  presents  us  with  great 
maxims  and  truths,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into 
the  stammering  of  a  mere  schoolboy.  To  a  per- 
son who  has  not  got  beyond  tlie  first  elements  of 
musical  education  and  perception  (and  the  major- 
ity have  not  got  further),  he  must  appear  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fool ;  this  must  be 
doubly  the  Ccise  with  professional  musicians,  who 
spend  nine-tenths  of  their  lives  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,f  as  he  exacts  from  them  things 
such  as  no  one  ever  e.xacted  before  him.  Hence 
arises  the  opposition  to  his  compositions ;  hence 
do  years  elapse,  before  one  of  them  achieves  the 
clearness  of  a  perfect  performance.  The  overture 
to  Waverley  will,  however,  make  its  way  more 
easily.  Waverley  and  the  figure  of  the  hero  are 
well-known,  and  the  motto  speaks  especially  of 
"  Dreams  of  love,  which  must  give  place  to  honor 
and  to  arms."  What  can  be  more  plain  V  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  overture  will  be  printed  and 
perfonned  in  Germany.  Berlioz's  music  could 
only  prove  injurious  to  persons  of  weak  talent, 

*  Gr.  Ouverture  Ae  Waverley,  etc.,  Op.  1.  Partition. 

1 1  have  often  been  oblif;ed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
most  circumscribed  idca.i  are  found  among  working 
mtisdcians ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  instance  in  which  they  arc  deficient  in  cer- 
tain sterling  qualities. 


who  would  not  be  benefited  by  music  of  a  better 
kind.  Before  concluding,  I  must  mention  that, 
strangely  enough,  the  overture  bears  some  distant 
resemblance  to  Mendelssohn's  "  Meei-esstille ;" 
nor  must  I  pass  over  a  remark  by  Berlioz  on  the 
title  page  of  the  overture,  which  is  marked  Op. 
1,  that  he  has  destroyed  his  previous  work  (eight 
scenes  from  Faust)  printed  as  Op.  1,  and  wishes 
his  Waverley  overture  to  be  considered  as  his  first. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  say  that,  at  some  future 
period,  this  later  Op.  1  will  not,  also,  no  longer 
please  its  author  ?  Let  the  reader,  therefore, 
lose  no  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  this  com- 
position, which,  in  spite  of  all  the  weaknesses  of 
youth,  is,  in  greatness  and  peculiarity  of  concep- 
tion, the  most  eminent  specimen  of  instrumental 
music  which  the  land  of  the  Franks  has  produced 
for  some  time  past. 


Anecdotes  of  Adolph  Adam. — Boieldieu 
was  his  master.  During  the  rehearsal  of  '  La 
Dame  Blanche,'  Boieldieu  postponed  until  "  to- 
morrow" writing  the  overture,  and  when  the  last 
moment  came,  when  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  write  the  overture,  he  was  so  fatigued  and 
harassed  he  could  not  write  a  note.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  ;  he  sent  for  Adam  and  Theodore  La- 
barre  (his  favorite  pupils)  to  dine  with  him;  after 
a  good  dinner,  which  was  capped  with  very  strong 
doses  of  coffee,  he  sat  down  to  his  piano  and 
played  them  leading  pieces  of  his  new  work. 
They  were  delighted.  What  say  you,  boys,  if  we 
all  sit  down  and  work  on  that  diahle  d'  ocerlure. 
Come,  Labarre,  set  to  work  on  the  cominencement 
of  the  allegro  with  one  of  the  Scotch  airs  you  got 
for  me ;  I'll  hash  up  the  andante,  and  you  Adolph- 
adam,"  (so  he  used  to  call  him  in  one  word)  give 
us  the  cabaletto.  They  set  to  work  and  worked 
all  night.  Adam  borrowed  his  thema  from  the 
famous  trio  and  crescendo ;  Labarre  used  the 
Scotch  airs,  and  by  day-break,  thanks  to  many  a 
dish  of  coffee,  the  overture  was  ready.  At  re- 
hearsal, the  orchestra  were  startled  by  the  harshest 
dissonances  ....  Adam,  through  mistake,  had 
written  the  score  for  the  horn  in  a  different  tone 
from  the  desired  one.  This  overture  was  exceed- 
ingly successful,  but  Boieldieu  distrusted  a  piece 
of  music  made  by  coffee  and  three  persons,  and 
determined  to  compose  another,  but  the  overture 
proved  more  and  more  successful,  and  he  was 
content  to  let  the  public  have  it  their  own  way. 
It  was  not  until  1829  that  Adam  made  his  debut 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  Adam's  master-piece  is 
unquestionably  '  Le  Chalet'  He  was  accused  for 
a  good  many  years  by  the  envious  of  having 
stolen  the  best  pieces  in  the  Chalet.  When  Her- 
old  (the  author  of '  Marie,'  '  Zampa,'  the  '  Pre  aux 
Clercs,'  &c.,)  died,  the  fimiily  engaged  Adam  to 
take  possession  of  all  his  MSS.  and  complete 
'  Ludovic,'  which  Herold  left  unfinished.  Adam's 
enemies  said  that  he  found  in  them  all  the  brilliant 
themas  he  used  in  '  Le  Chalet.'  Some  years  ago, 
he  related,  incidentally,  in  a  long  discussion  he 
had  with  a  musical  critic,  how  he  composed  '  Le 
Chalet,'  and  especially  how  he  was  led  to  re-write 
the  score  of  the  well  known  song,  Le  Vin,  l' Amour 
el  le  Tabac.  Few  persons  ever  believed  this  ac- 
cusation of  plagiarism,  and  this  discussion  con- 
vinced even  them.  Perhaps  his  next  best  pieces 
are  '  Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumcau,'  '  Le  Toreador,' 
and  '  Giralda.'  He  is  the  author  of  '  Giselle,'  the 
ballet  in  which  Carlotta  Grisi  made  her  debut.  It 
was  in  his  works  Mme.  Cinti  Damoreau  and  Mile. 
Taglioni  took  leave  of  the  stage.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  far  from  being  happy.  No  galley 
slave  labored  as  he  did. —  Corr.  JV.  0.  Picayune. 


Tamberlik,  the  Tenore. — Signor  Tamber- 
lik,  we  are  given  to  understjuid,  leaves  immedi- 
ately for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  is  engaged  for 
fourteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  is  to  make  the  tour  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  farewell  of  one  who  has  always  done 
his  duty  with  the  utmost  cfliciency,  and  who.se 
zeal  has  always  been  on  a  par  with  his  abilities, 
which  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  more  especially  since  it 
was  unpreceded  and  unaccompanied  \>y  fanfaro- 
I  nade  or  display  of  any  kind. 


Signor  Tamberlik  made  his  dehut  at  the  Eoyal 
Italian    Opera    (April   4,    18.50)   as  Masaniello, 
with  success  which,  doubtful  on  the  first  night, 
was  firmly  established  after  two  or  three  repre- 
sentations.    He  very  soon,  indeed,  acquired  that 
place  in  public  estimation  which  he  ever  after- 
wards maintained  without  rivalry,  as  the   most 
admirable  tenore  rohusto  since  the  days  of  Don- 
zelli,  whom,  moreover,  he  was  generally  allowed, 
and  with  justice,  to  surpass  in  the  purely  histri- 
onic department  of  his  art.     In  the  course  of  six 
years  Signor  Tamberlik   has  rendered  eminent 
services.     The  extent  and  variety  of  his  reper- 
toire may  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  list  of  characters  he  has  successfully  attempted. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  engagemeut  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  he  appeared  in  no  less  than 
eight — viz.,  Masaniello,  Pollio,  Amenofio,  (ilio.se 
in  Egitlo),  Rodrigo  Dhu  {La  Donna  del  Logo), 
Robert  (Roberto  le  Diahle),  Hydaspes  {Analo — a 
a  third  title  for  Verdi's  Nahucco,  which,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  had  been   newly  christened 
Nino),'  Otello,   and   Leopold    (Halevy's   Juioe). 
In   1851,  four   more   were  added — Giulio  (Der 
Frey.^chutz),  Florestan   (Fidelia),  Don   Ottavio, 
and  Phaon  (Gounod's  Sappho)  ;  in  1852,  another 
four — Chalais  (Maria  di  Eohan),  Poliuto  (Doni- 
zetti's  Martiri),    Hugo    (Spohr's    Faust),    and 
Pietro  (JuUien's  Pietro  il  Grande)  ;  and  in  1853, 
Arnoldo    (Guillaume   Tell),  Ernani,  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (in  the   opera  of  Berlioz),  and  Jean  of 
Leyden   (Prophke).     Since   1853,  Tamberlik,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  has  only  added  one  new 
part  to  his  catalogue — that  of  Manrico,  in  Trova- 
tore — making  in  all  twenty-one.     The  value  of  a 
singer  capable  of  impersonating  so  many  charac- 
ters, and,  still  better,  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public,  must  be  self-evident.     A  more  use- 
ful artist — not  to  speak  of  his  rich  natural  gifts 
and  acquirements — never  belonged  to  an  operatic 
establishment.     Nor  is   this    all.     Signor    Tam- 
berlik, during  the  term  of  his  connection  with 
the  Royal   Italian    Opera,  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
under  any  pretext,  been  absent  fiom  his  post. 
He  has  served  the  theatre  and  its  patrons  with 
indomitable  energy.     He  has  undertaken  common 
parts  as  readily,  and  bestowed  as   much   pains 
upon  them  as  upon  those  of  the  hif;hest  preten- 
sions.    He  has  more  than  once  supplied  the  place 
of  Mario  himself  in  operas  of  vital  consequence, 
such  as  Don  Giovanni  and  the  Prophke,  which, 
but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  Signor  Tam- 
berlik, must  have  been  postponed,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  treasury.     Nor  has  he  shrunk, 
upon  any  occasion,  from  assuming  the  chief  respon- 
sibility in  works  the  issue  of  which  was  doubtful, 
and  ti-om  which  other  singers  have  retreated  in 
dismay.     As  examples  of  this,  we  need  only  cite 
Sappho   and    Benvenuto    Cellini.     The    Italian, 
French,  and  German  schools  have  come  home  to 
Signor  Tamberlik  with  equal  grace  ;  witness  his 
performances  in    Otello,  Robert   le    Diahle,  and 
Fidelia,  three  master-pieces,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal tenor  parts  have  never  been  sustaiiied  with 
gi  eater  power  and  effect.     To  analyze  his  talent, 
however,  or  to  describe   the   peculiarities  of  his 
voice,  would  be  going  over  ground  already  famil- 
iar to  our  readers.     AVe  merely  wish  to  pay  some 
slight  tribute  to  a  great  and  conscientious  artist, 
whom  it  is  more  than  likely  we  shall   not  see 
again  for  years,  if  indeed  at  all,  who  has  stood 
lifgh  in  public  favor,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  an  ornament  to  his  profession. — London  Times. 


Mile.  Piccolomini  in  "la  Traviata." 

(From  the  London  Times,  May  26.) 
On  Saturday  night  one  of  those  important  experi- 
ments was  made  that  are  generally  preceded  by  a 
vast  amount  of  conjecture  and — we  may  almost  say 
—trepidation  among  the  patrons  of  lyrical  di-ama. 
Wc  do  not,  of  course,  allude  to  the  production  of  a 
new  opera  by  Verdi,  since  it  is  one  of  the  virtues  of 
that  prolific  composer,  that  he  docs  not  much  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  public,  cither  by  raising  expec- 
tation or  by  wuiuliing  on  the  memory.  We  do  allude 
to  the  debut  of  Mile.  Piccolomini,  the  new  prima 
donna,  whose  performance  of  the  principal  character 
in  La  Traviata  had  been  declared  one  of  the  most 
perfect  ever  witnessed.  The  experiment  to  be  made 
on  Saturday,  when  the  new  artist  camo  out  in  tlic 
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part  with  which  her  fame  is  most  identified,  was 
whether  expectations  unusually  high  would  be  I'ol- 
loweJ  by  satisfactory  results.  There  was  much,  too, 
even  in  the  name  "  Piccolimini "  to  excite  curiosity, 
for,  even  with  Juliet's  contempt  for  nomenclature  in 
general,  some  names  are  so  oxcecdin<;ly  bi;,'  that  one 
cannot  hear  them  with  indifference.  Among  these, 
"  I'iccolomini"  is  surely  to  be  enumerated.  When 
we  add  that  the  young  vocalist  boasts  that  the  ancient 
Italian  family  which  comprises  among  its  members 
the  learned  Pope  Pius  II.  (better  known  as  ^Eneas 
Sylvius),  and  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Wallcnstein,  owns  her  not 
only  as  a  namesake  but  as  a  scion,  we  shall  establish 
the  fact  that  she  merited  a  sympathetic  reception  at 
the  hands  of  our  aristocratic  audience. 

Not  to  keep  our  readers  in  suspense  with  respect 
to  the  all-important  event  of  Saturday,  let  us,  before 
we  descend  to  the  particulars,  hasten  to  communi- 
cate that  the  success  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  has  been 
most  triumphant;  that«  she  was  loudly  called  at  the 
end  of  every  act  (twice  after  the  last),  and  on  each 
occasion  with  increased  enthusiasm.  This  duty 
done,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  tlie  field  on 
which  the  victory  was  attained,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  artist. 

'i'he  book  of  La  Traviata  is  founded  on  La  Dame 
aux  Came'lias,  that  celebrated  drama  which,  when  pro- 
duced a  few  years  since  at  the  The'atre  du  Vaude- 
ville, at  once  created  a  fame  for  the  younger  i\I. 
Dumas,  and  incalculably  increased  the  already  estab- 
lished reputation  of  Mme.  Doche  and  M.  Fechte. 
However,  as  the  original  piece,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  noise  it  made  in  Paris,  has  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  English  stage,  or  played  in  London  by 
any  French  company  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  we 
shall  assume  that  the  story  is  unknown,  and  describe 
the  progress  of  the  action  in  f^a  Traviata  without 
further  reference  to  the  work  of  M.  Dumas  than  the 
remark  that,  whereas  his  play  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent modern  French  life,  the  Italian  libretto  changes 
the  period  to  the  year  1700. 

The  first  act  takes  place  at  Paris  in  the  house  of 
Violetta,  a  reigning  belle,  more  celebrated  for  beauty 
than  for  virtue,  who  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  ap- 
pears in  her  brilliant  saloon,  receiving  guests  of  dis- 
tinction. Alfred  Germont,  a  young  gentleman  with 
whom  she  has  become  recently  acquainted,  is  evi- 
dently regarded  by  her  with  more  favor  than  the 
rest,  and  he  soon  makes  himself  conspicuous  by  sing- 
ing a  Bacchanalian  song  for  the  general  amusement. 
Amid  all  this  joviality  Violetta  soon  gives  signs  of 
a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  catastrophe,  and  Alfred,  who  is  left 
alone  with  her  by  the  retirement  of  the  other  guests 
into  an  adjoining  saloon,  expresses  his  serious  un- 
easiness on  her  account.  The  devotion  felt  by  the 
fond  youth  and  the  friendly  warnings  of  the  fallen 
beauty  are  embodied  in  a  duet,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  guests,  having  observed  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, return  to  take  their  leave  in  a  chorus.  No  sooner 
have  they  departed  than  Violetta,  abandoned  to  her 
own  thoughts,  executes  a  grand  scena,  in  which  she 
expresses  her  love  for  Alfred,  reflects  on  her  lost 
condition,  and  at  last,  by  way  of  solace,  resolves  to 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 

More  than  three  months  elapse  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act,  the  first  scene  of  which 
is  a  villa  near  Paris,  the  residence  of  Alfred  and 
Violetta,  who,  retired  from  the  noisy  world,  are  liv- 
ing together  in  a  state  of  idyllic  felicity,  celebrated 
by  Alfred  in  a  song.  Already,  however,  the  storm 
begins  to  threaten.  A  word  dropped  by  Violetta's 
maid  reveals  to  Alfred  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
lady  is  about  to  sell  her  horses,  carriage,  &c.,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  housekeeping,  and  he  hastens  to 
Paris  to  prevent  the  sacrifice.  During  his  absence 
Violetta  receives  a  visit  from  a  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman, who  explains,  without  reserve,  that  he  is 
Alfred's  father,  and  moreover,  that  he  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  son's  present  mode  of  life.  His 
manner  is  at  first  harsh,  but  the  revelation  that  Vio- 
letta is  about  to  sell  all  her  property  for  the  sake  of 
his  son  softens  his  resentment,  and  he  passes  from  a 
tone  of  severity  to  a  strain  of  supplication,  inter- 
mingled with  friendly  warning.  Alfred's  position 
will,  he  says,  blight  the  hopes  of  his  family,  and  Vio- 
letta herself,  when  the  charms  of  youth  have  faded, 
will  lead  a  life  of  misery.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
old  gentleman's  persuasions,  Violetta,  though  nearly 
maddened  at  the  thought  of  a  separation  from  Alfred, 
resolves  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of 
his  welfare.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  embodied  in  a  duet,  Germont  senior 
retires  to  the  garden,  and  Violetta  sits  down  to  write 
a  billet  of  evidently  mysterious  import,  for,  on  the 
sudden  return  of  Alfred,  she  conceals  it  with  a  con- 
fused air.  Little,  however,  does  he  suspect  what  has 
taken  place,  or  who  is  in  the  garden,  and  though 


Violetta  leaves  the  room  abruptly,  he  still  indulges 
in  pleasant  dreams  for  the  future.  From  these  he  is 
awakened  by  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  which  is  given 
to  hini  by  the  servant,  and  informs  him  that  his  be- 
loved Violetta  has  abandoned  him  forever.  His 
despair  is  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  though  his 
father,  by  an  aria  replete  with  paternal  affection,  en- 
deavors to  soothe  him,  the  good  old  gentleman  only 
seems  to  add  fuel  to  flame. 

We  are  now  taken  to  a  saloon  in  the  house  of 
Flora  Bcrvoix,  a  lady  whose  social  position  is  similar 
to  that  of  Violetta.  A  brilliant  party  is  given,  and 
some  ladies,  who  make  their  appearance  masked  as 
gypsies,  and  some  gentlemen  attired  as  Spanish  bull- 
fighters, contribute  to  the  merriment  of  the  evening. 
Among  the  guests  are  Alfred,  who  is  occupied  in 
staking  his  money  on  a  game  of  cards,  and  Violetta, 
who  enters  on  the  arm  of  her  present  protector.  Baron 
Dauphol.  She  is  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  Alfred,  and  her  embarrassment  is  increased 
by  the  obvious  annoyance  of  the  Baron,  who  insists 
that  during  the  entire  evening  she  shall  not  address 
a  word  to  her  former  lover.  A  game,  in  which 
stakes  are  high,  and  in  which  Alfred  and  the  Baron 
are  antagonists,  does  not  at  all  improve  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  when  the  whole  party  retu-es  to  the  sup- 
per room  a  tempest  is  evidently  in  the  horizon.  In 
a  few  moments  it  bursts  forth.  Violetta  returns  to 
the  stage  from  the  supper  room,  followed  by  Alfred, 
whom  she  exhorts  not  to  fight  with  the  Baron,  at  the 
same  time  professing  her  love  for  the  latter.  The 
infuriated  youth  summons  the  whole  company  from 
the  banquet,  confesses  to  them  how  he  has  accepted 
the  bounty  of  Violetta,  and  by  way  of  repayment 
flings  her  portrait  at  her  feet,  amid  the  general  indig- 
nation of  all  present,  including  his  own  father.  This 
situation  is  the  subject  of  the  finale  to  the  second  act. 

The  third  act  takes  place  in  Violetta's  chamber, 
when  the  heroine  is  discovered  in  a  dying  condition. 
A  letter  from  the  elder  Germont  informs  her  that  his 
son  has  fought  and  wounded  the  Baron,  and  will 
speedily  return  to  her,  accompanied  by  his  father; 
but  this  solace  has  arrived  too  late,  and  an  air,  in 
which  Violetta  supplicates  the  pardon  of  Heaven  for 
her  past  career,  and  which  is  contrasted  by  a  Baccha- 
nalian chorus  of  the  peojile  in  the  streets  celebrating 
the  procession  of  the  "  keiif  gras"  is  the  expression 
of  her  despondency.  The  entrance  of  Alfred,  with 
his  father's  sanction,  throws  a  transient  gleam  over 
the  unhappiness  of  Violetta,  and  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  duet  that  ensues  they  begiu  to  picture  to 
themselves  a  blissful  future.  Already,  however,  the 
increased  debility  of  Violetta  shows  that  her  stay  in 
this  world  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  and 
the  final  movement  of  the  duet  expresses  the  misery 
of  the  loving  pair.  Death,  which  gradually  steals 
upon  her  while  she  is  surrounded  by  her  despairing 
lover,  his  father,  a  faithful  servant,  and  the  medical 
attendant,  terminates  the  tale  of  sin  and  repentance. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  with  the  plot,  because 
the  book  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  music, 
which,  Except  so  far  as  it  affords  a  vehicle  for  the 
utterance  of  the  dialogue,  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
and,  moreover,  because  it  is  essentially  as  a  dramatic 
vocalist  that  the  brilliant  success  of  Mile.  Piccolomini 
was  achieved.  Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  we 
may  return  to  the  consideration  of  Signor  Verdi's 
part  of  the  performance,  taken  apart  from  the  libretto. 
For  the  present  it  will  be  just  sufficient  to  treat  Xa 
Traviata  as  a  play  set  to  music.  To  M.  Damns  Jils, 
who  invented  the  situations,  and  Mile  Piccolomini, 
who  delineated  the  emotions  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter, belong  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  with  which  the 
composer  has  as  little  to  do  as  possible. 

The  entrance  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  at  once  made 
an  impression  in  her  favor.  Her  figure  is  small, 
graceful,  and  "  distinguished,"  her  countenance  is 
pleasing  and  vivacious,  and  as  she  tripped  upon  the 
stage  amid  her  guests  there  was  a  sprightliness  in 
her  manner  that  gained  all  sympathies,  and  that  found 
its  vocal  expression  in  the  second  verse  of  the 
Bacchanalian  song,  with  which  Violetta  follows  the 
first  verse,  sung  by  Alfred.  The  pretty  recklessness 
with  which  this  little  ebullition  of  gaiety  took  place 
raised  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  and  the  verse  was 
unanimously  encored.  The  final  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  scena,  in  the  first  act,  when  Mile.  Pieco- 
lomini's  pure  soprano  voice  was  exerted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  florid  ornamentation,  brought 
down  the  curtain  amid  general  sounds  of  approval, 
but  it  was  not  as  yet  that  her  great  triumph  was  at- 
tained. It  was  in  the  second  act,  when  the  interview 
with  the  elder  Germont  is  over,  and  Violetta  takes 
leave  of  Alfred  with  the  concealed  intention  of  never 
seeing  him  again,  that  her  histrionic  force  was  first 
displayed  to  its  full  extent.  Such  a  tone  of  anguish 
— of  abandonment  to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment, 
was  thrown  into  the  single  line — 

"  Amami,  Alfredo,  quant'io  t'amo !    Addio  I" — 


that  it  thrilled  through  the  whole  body  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  second  great  achievement  was  in  the 
scene  at  Flora's  residence,  when  she  is  insulted  by 
Alfred  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  party.  Ex- 
cept in  the  Camille  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  we 
scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  such  an  instance  of 
the  bodily  frame  breaking  up,  as  it  were,  through  the 
aggression  of  mental  anguish.  Mademoiselle  Picco- 
lomini trembled  from  head  to  foot  under  the  influence 
of  the  insulting  language — the  hands  clutched  con- 
vulsively and  wandered  about  uncertain — it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  its  own 
suffering  as  to  have  lost  its  control  over  the  limbs. 
In  this  situation  she  did  not  utter  a  note,  but  never- 
theless, she  monopolized  to  herself  all  the  attention 
of  the  public,  who,  contemplating  that  mute  figure, 
forgot  the  insipid  air  by  which  her  movements  were 
accompanied. 

When  the  second  act  was  over  the  position  of  the 
artist  was  firmly  established,  and  it  may  be  observed 
especially  in  her  favor  that  her  triumph  over  the 
whole  house  was  as  gradual  as  it  was  sure.  In  the 
third  act  the  details  of  death  are  set  forth  with  a 
minuteness  as  far  approaching  that  of  Mrs.  0.  Kean's 
exquisite  representation  of  Queen  Catherine's  last 
moment  as  is  possible  within  the  compass  of  lyrical 
drama,  where  nuances  of  feeling  cannot  be  so  vari- 
ously indicated  as  is  spoken  dialogues.  The  tottering 
step  with  which  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  endeav- 
ored to  reach  her  chair  when  the  malady  was  at  its 
height  was  fine  to  the  highest  degree.  Every  spec- 
tator followed  her  movements  with  a  sort  of  nervous- 
ness, and  audibly  rejoiced  when  she  was  fairly  seated, 
so  obvious  was  the  danger  that  she  might  fall 
exhausted  in  the  midst  of  her  efforts.  The  shriek 
of  supplication  with  which,  after  the  return  of  Alfred 
had  again  made  life  valuable,  she  charged  her  servant 
to  visit  the  medical  man  with  the  words — 

"  Digli  che  vivere  ancor  vogl'io," 
was  wonderful, — it  was  really  the  expression  of  the 
drowning  wretch,  who  proverbially  clutches  at  a 
straw,  and  beautifully  led  up  to  the  more  lyrical 
agony  with  which  in  the  duet  immediately  following 
she  bewails  her  hapless  lot  in  tones  of  impassioned 
grief.  The  minute  details  of  the  final  victory  of 
death,  with  all  the  gradual  sinking  and  changeful 
play  of  the  countenance,  need  not  be  described.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  left  the  audience  in  a  state 
of  enthusiastic  admiration,  which  took  the  practical 
form  of  two  universal  calls  for  the  lady  sola,  after 
her  appearance  with  the.rest  of  the  company. 

We  must  repeat  the  fact  that  the  triumph  was 
completely  Mademoiselle  Piocolomini's.  M.  Calzo- 
lari,  who  played  Alfredo,  sang  exceedingly  well,  but 
no  art  could  have  rendered  his  songs  fascinating ; 
and  "Di  Provenza,"  which  was  sung  by  M.  Beneven- 
tano,  in  the  character  of  Germont,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  the  great  song  of  the  piece, 
produced  scarcely  any  effect  whatever.  A  great 
artist  played  a  part  suited  to  her  powers — that  was 
the  event  solemnized  with  so  large  a  contribution  of 
plaudits  and  bouquets. 
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BOSTON,   JUNE   21,   1856. 

Music  in  the  Opsn  Air  —  Brass  Bands  and 
Bands  Kon-Military, 

An  annual  text  comes  rounJ.  With  the  sum- 
mer evenings  we,  the  people,  think  again  of  plea- 
sant walks  and  peaceful  crowds  and  music,  by 
municipal  provision,  on  the  Common.  Indeed 
the  first  concert  for  the  summer  had  already  been 
announced  for  the  evening  of  last  Wednesday, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  rain.  With  the  long 
summer  days  and  nights,  the  old  humdrum  din  of 
brass  begins  to  haunt  the  prisoner  of  the  hot  city, 
and  allow  the  jaded  sense  of  hearing  no  repose. 
We  caught  the  sound  of  the  first  brass  band  upon 
parade  a  few  days  since  ;  and  certainly  the  sound 
was  rich  and  spirit-lifting  for  a  little  while.  But 
soon  it  grows  monotonous  and  hacknied ;  soon  all 
the  brass  bands  sound  alike ;  the  same  essential 
quality  of  tone,  the  same  family  type  through  all 
its  seeming  variations ;  the  same  aggravating  in- 
crease of  force,  without  increase  of  meaning ;  the 
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same  perpetual  blaze  and  shout  and  stunning 
crash  of  war  and  triumph,  marking  time  for  mar- 
tial steps,  without  ministering  to  peaceful  feelings 
and  to  true  soul's  culture  ;  and  when  subdued  to 
softer  uses,  as  to  the  playing  of  serenades  and 
operatic  scenes  and  melodies  for  summer  evening 
promenaders,  still  treating  these  in  the  same 
brassy  manner,  and  therefore  tempted  to  select 
the  brassiest  by  nature,  such  as  Verdi's  music, 
which  has  become  the  staple  of  nearly  all  the 
brass  bands  here  and  in  the  old  world.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  can  we  not  have 
better  ? 

Brass  bands  have  their  uses  and  their  excellen- 
cies. We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  beautiful  harmony  and  richness  and 
precision  of  some  one  of  them.  But  one  grows 
weary  of  their  incessant  loud  appeal ;  one  hears 
so  much  of  it,  that  the  state  of  mind  induced  is 
anything  but  musical ;  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
general  din  and  rumble  which  one  hears  and 
heeds  not,  nerves  permitting.  Brass  bands  are 
splendid  in  the  right  time  and  quantity.  But 
they  should  be  kept  to  characteristic  uses.  No 
doubt  they  are  good  for  military  street  parades  ; 
they  reach  the  ears  of  rank  and  tile  more  readily, 
in  noisy  streets.  Their  sound  is  military.  Its 
suggestion  is  of  stir  and  action,  of  war  and  tri- 
umph, of  physical  energy,  of  material  mass  in 
motion  ;  of  soldiers  on  the  march,  or  of  political 
electioneering  tramps  and  triumphs.  It  has  a 
natural  affinity  with  the  hoarse  shouts  of  party  ; 
and  not  indiscriminately  there;  it  is  most  in 
character  with  the  more  border-ruffian,  barbaric, 
filibustering,  might-makes-right  kind  of  politics, 
than  with  that  which  goes  for  peace,  for  freedom, 
and  for  civilization.  It  is  a  kind  of  sound  too 
apt  to  terrify  or  stun  the  gentler  instincts.  We 
had  rather  leave  it,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
enemy,  and  cultivate  a  gentler  music. 

Brass  bands,  then,  are  essentially  military 
bands.  They  mean  war,  brute  force,  threats, 
defiance.  Kot  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
to  better  ends  sometimes.  But  we  are  speakinf 
of  this  universal  overdoing  of  the  fashion.  It  is 
the  military  employment  which  creates  and  sup- 
ports all  our  bands.  AVhen  music  for  non-mili- 
tary purposes  is  wanted,  as  for  a  civic  procession, 
a  serenade,  a  concert  on  the  Common,  the  same 
bands  are  called  upon.  All  the  instruments  are 
brass,  all  made  for  war  ;  or  if  subdued  to  smooth- 
ness by  the  use  of  valves,  a  la  Sax,  it  is  with  an 
awkward  grace,  a  quality  of  tone  resulting  which 
is  ambiguous,  emasculated,  at  once  loud  and  char- 
acterless. Yet  the  temptation  is  quite  natural  to 
a  skilful  player  to  try  other  music  than  plain 
marches,  to  imitate  the  orchestra,  the  opera 
singere,  and  make  mere  brass  astonish  you  by 
showing  itself  so  marvellously  at  home  outside  of 
its  own  element.  And  we  have  often  had  to 
compliment  the  brass  bands  on  the  degree  of 
expression  with  which  they  have  contrived  to 
render  music  thus  appropriated.  Still  it  ceases 
not  to  be  true  that,  compared  with  orchestras,  or 
bands  not  altogether  brass,  such  renderings  are 
and  must  be  inexpressive. 

Why  can  we  not,  then,  (to  repeat  what  we 
have  often  urged,)  why  can  we  not  have  organ- 
ized a  civic  or  non-military  band,  expressly  and 
pnmarily  adapted  to  these  gentler  purposes,  of 
music  for  the  people  in  the  summer  eveninng,  and 
of  inspiring  accompaniment  to  civic  festivals 
processions,  anniversaries,  where  the  end   is  to 


humanize,  refine  and  elevate  ?  Give  us  at  least 
one  large  band,  composed  as  bands  were  wont  to 
be  before  this  filibustering  age  of  brass,  with 
plenty  of  reeds,  clarionets,  bassoons,  &c.,  with  the 
mellow  and  all-blending  French  horns  ;  not 
without  necessary  brass — trumpets  that  are  trum- 
pets, and  not  sophisticated  into  vain  resemblance 
of  less  fiery  natures — with  the  old  forest  bugle, 
so  long  banished,  &c.,  &c. ; — a  band  numerous 
enough  to  tell  as  widely  as  our  bands  of  brass. 
Give  us  this,  O  City  Fathers,  if  you  would  realize 
the  full  intention  of  the  good  resolution  which  has 
prompted  public  music  on  the  Common.  Is  it  not 
practicable  ?  Would  it  cost  too  much  ?  Consider 
the  value  of  innocent  amusements  for  the  people, 
and  that  all  such  outlay  is  for  constructive  and 
not  destructive  ends.  Consider  particularly  the 
refining,  harmonizing,  law-and-order-inspiring 
influences  of  music.  Then  consider  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  patriotic  gunpow- 
der, such  as  you  blaze  away  in  senseless  fireworks 
in  a  single  hour,  some  Fourth  of  July  night, 
would  give  good  music  every  pleasant  evening 
thi'ough  the  summer  to  the  crowds  that  would 
seek  fresh  air  and  comfort  on  our  Common. 


From  the  Country. 

Natick,  June  16. — "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  in 
the  country,"  says  Mr.  Sparrowgrass.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  in  the  country,  say  I.  Moreover  it  is  an 
especially  good  thing  to  be  in  the  country  here  in 
America,  where,  thank  the  stars !  something  of  the 
wildness  of  nature  still  remains.  Instead  of  the  trim 
cultivated  hedgerows  with  ditches,  which  I  saw  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  England,  or  the  narrow  footpaths  of 
the  Continent,  which  alone  separate  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  different  owners,  here  I  find  old  rambling 
stone  walls  half  concealed  by  a  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers  springing  up  as  nature  pleases — wild  enough. 
I  like  them.  Instead  of  the  forest  lands  to  which  my 
eye  has  been  accustomed  for  two  years,  in  which  but 
a  single  species  of  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  which 
all  stand  in  regular  rows,  planted  like  so  much  corn, 
what  an  endless  variety  of  tree  and  bush  here  crowds 
every  wood,  ofTering  on  all  sides  something  new  ; 
new  effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  hue  and  tint,  of 
form  and  grouping!  I  like  this  too.  Then  here  I 
have  Cochituate,  and  Dug,  and  Morse's  and  Bullard's 
ponds,  and  Charles  river  winding  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  and  all  within  the  limits  of  a  pleasant  walk, 
such  as  William  and  I  took  yesterday.  And  these 
waters  are  not  ruined  yet  by  civilization,  but  here 
and  there  give  me  little  pictures  of  sweet  savageness, 
and  carry  me  back  to  the  days  when  Eliot's  Indians 
were  hunting  and  fishing  upon  their  shores.  Well- 
a-day — they  are  all  gone  I  The  Pegans,  and  the 
Wabuns  and  tlie  Swamscots  —  and  the  "place  of 
hills"  knoweth  them  no  more. 

But  I  sat  down  to  write  upon  musical  matters. — 
Music  is  a  good  thing  in  the  country,  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass  might  say.  It  flourishes  here.  In  a  quiet 
way,  indeed,  and  yet  I  find  surprising  excellence 
even  in  this  small  country  town,  and  with  the  high 
standard  of  foreign  excellence  still  fresh  in  my  me- 
mory. No  matter  now  about  the  little  society  wdiich 
has  met  for  practice  this  past  winter,  and  studied 
operatic  choruses  instead  of  psalm  tunes  ;  let  me  tell 
you  of  our  new  prima  donna.  She  is  a  true  soprano, 
her  voice  of  the  purest  flute-like  quality,  of  great 
compass  and  power,  and  she  charms  one  alike  by 
her  tenderness  and  feeling,  and  by  her  marvellous 
execution.  I  walked  up  to  Cochituate  pond  early 
this  morning,  where  she  lives,  and  she  sung  to  me 
half  an  hour.  She  has  not  yet  appeared  in  puldic — 
when  she  docs  I  look  for  a  great  sensation.  As  a 
secret  I  give  you  her  name,  Mrs.  Brown  Thrush — 


no  connection  of  Mr.  Brown,  hy  the  way.  She  is  the 
soprano  of  a  new  quartet  of  singers  which  will  pro- 
bably attract  some  notice  yet,  and  put  this  sort  of 
music  on  quite  a  new  footing. 

A  near  relative  of  this  lady  forms  the  second  in 
the  quartet.  She  is  a  very  dark  brunette,  but  very 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  liveliest  young  creatures  ima- 
ginable. She  is  a  great  favorite  here,  and  as  odd 
and  queer  in  her  ways  as  she  is  superb  in  her  singing. 
The  other  day  she  suddenly  broke  off  in  a  solo, 
uttered  half  a  dozen  views  like  a  kitten,  and  went  on 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened — to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  youngsters,  who  have  nicknamed  her 
"  the  Catbird." 

Mr.  Oriole  is  the  third  on  the  list.  In  my  ramble 
with  William  yesterday,  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  South 
Natlck.  He  practises  altogether  in  the  open  air  to 
strengthen  his  lungs,  and  has  a  small  stage  con- 
structed high  up  in  the  branches  of  a  grand  old  elm, 
which  the  Indians  planted  before  the  door  of  Parson 
Badger,  as  a  tree  of  peace,  some  generations  since. 
Mr.  0.  sang  us  some  pieces  in  costume,  a  beautiful 
crimson  robe  through  which  appear  the  glossy  sleeves 
of  a  superb  black  velvet  coat. 

The  fine  voice  of  Monsieur  Eobin,  as  he  calls 
himself,  completes  the  quartet.  (Between  you  and 
me,  his  real  name  is  T h,  and  he  is  a  near  con- 
nection of  the  two  ladies ;  but  he  is  a  rambling, 
wandering  fellow,  and  can  "  do  better  "  under  the 
assumed  name,  upon  the  principle,  "A  prophet," 
&c.)  M.  Robin  has  not  a  very  extensive  compass, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  an  admirable  artist.  The 
tune  Portugal,  in  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Col- 
lection, will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  style  of  compo- 
sition. 

A  Mr.  R.  0.  Lincoln  was  until  quite  recently  in 
Mr.  Robin's  place,  but  he  has  grown  rich,  fat  and 
affects  the  sober  manners  as  well  as  garb  of  the 
Quakers,  exchanging  his  fine  white  vest  and  shining 
coat  for  solemn  gray.  I  hear  he  is  going  South  by 
and  by  for  the  winter;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wUh 
Spring  he  may  return  to  us  and  to  art  again. 

Attempts  have  been  made  here  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  congregational  singing,  and  with  some 
success,  so  long  as  the  voices  of  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  reinforced  by  those  of  the  Warbler  fami- 
ily,  predominated  ;  but  as  by  degrees  the  Jays  and 
others  like  them,  acquired  confidence  and  gave  the 
public  the  full  power  of  their  strong  lungs,  the  really 
fine  singers  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  we  are 
now  organizing  again  a  select  choir.  The  Jay  and 
the  Blackbird  families  are — well,  not  the  best  of 
singers.  With  the  quartet  and  a  chorus  of  the  War- 
blers, the  Martins  and  some  other  musical  families 
residents  of  Natick,  it  is  hoped  that  few  places  will 
offer  better  Sunday  music  than  this  "  Place  of  Hills," 
as  the  name  signifies. 

It  was  already  dark  as  William  and  I  last  evening 
came  home  from  Bullard's  and  Morse's  ponds.  We 
were  upon  a  rough,  shady,  wild  road,  with  woods 
and  swampy  meadows  on  either  hand,  when  sudden- 
ly our  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  short,  sharp, 
anxious  cry,  '"  Whip  poor  Will !  "  My  companion 
was  a  little  startled  at  first ;  but  we  concluded  some 
other  Will  was  meant ;  though  the  thought  occurred 
that  possibly  the  voice  was  a  spiritual  manifestation 
from  some  poor  perturbed  Indian  spirit,  not  yet  ob- 
livious of  old  colony  times.  It  is  truly  a  good  thing 
to  be  in  the  country.  The  spirits  of  John  Elliot's 
Indians  do  not  visit  you  in  the  city. 

Do  you  know  that  after  two  years  absence  a  sum- 
mer's evening  concert  in  the  meadow,  by  frogs  and 
toads  and  what  not,  hath  a  charm  ■?  Such  voices  of 
the  night  are  so  American !  I  am  reminded  of 
Prospero's  Isle,  where  the  air  was  filled  with  voices 
that  hurt  not.  The  oldpeoplc  of  Natick  have  a  tra- 
dition that  after  old  Squire  Gookin,  of  Camliridgc, 
died,  who  had  long  been  the  guardian  of  the  Indians, 
and  whose  guardianship   had  sometimes  not  quite 
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met  theii-  wishes,  they  explained  the  language  of  the 
frogs  after  this  wise : 

Decj)  Bass  Voice.  Old  Gookin  is  dead  !  old  Gookin 
is  dead  !  {repeated  ad  lib.) 

Tenor.     I'm  glad  on't !  I'm  glad  on't ! 

Soprano.    So  am  I  too  !  so  am  I  too  ! 

and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Yes,  here  in  the  country  tlie  air  both  day  and 
night  is  filled  with  voices.  What  do  foreigners 
mean  by  speakinir  of  our  want  of  singing  birds  and 
sweot-sccnted  wild  flowers?  Why,  I  feci  just  that 
want  abroad.  The  nightingale,  skylark  and  finch 
no  more  supply  to  my  ear  the  want  of  the  tones  I 
have  heard  and  loved  all  my  life  than  our  thrushes, 
bob-o'-links,  orioles  and  warblers  supply  their  places 
to  the  European.  I  feel  the  beauty  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song — of  "  sad  Philomel's  "  "  soft  complain- 
ing note  ;  "  it  is  beautiful  in  Itself,  and  all  the  more 
so  (as  we  learn  from  Shakspere)  because  heard  at 
night,  when  every  goose  is  not  cackling.  Nor  am  I 
indifferent  to  the  gushing  joyousness,  the  bubbling 
melody  of  the  skylarks  springing  up  from  the  fertile 
plains  about  Breslau,  as  I  heard  them  a  year  ago  ; 
but  I  can  recall  no  spot  abroad,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  among  the  the  Hartz  or 
the  Saxon  hills,  where  I  have  heard  anything  like 
the  variety,  the  sweetness,  the  power  and  clearness  of 
the  bird  voices  which  are  delighting  me  in  my  walks 
about  the  hills  .and  waters  of  old  Natick. 

■'  Vive  la  prejudice  !" 

Well,  let  it  be  prejudice  ;  it  can  do  no  harm  if  I 
thus  am  more  contented  with  home.  A.  w.  T. 

Mile.  Vestvali's  Opera  troupe  have  gone  from 
Boston.  Since  Ernani,  noticed  in  our  last,  they  have 
given  three  performances,  namely,  one  of  Lucia,  one 
of  II  Trovatore,  and  finally  on  Wednesday  night  a 
hash  of  single  acts  from  four  familiar  operas.  .  .  .The 
brothers  Mollenhauek,  in  New  York,  have  been 
joined  by  a  third  brother,  Heisrich  Mollenhauek, 
violoncellist  from  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Stockholm. 
They  gave  a  concert  on  the  5tli  at  Dodworth's  Aca- 
demy, the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a  Trio  in 
G  for  their  three  instruments  by  Beethoven. ..  .A 
Philharmonic  Society  has  been  organized  in  Spring- 
field, Ms.     Mr.  John  Fitzhugh  is  the  president, 

and  Mr.  A.  Gejiunder,  leader Dr.  Lowell 

Mason  and  Mr.  George  P.  Root  are  holding  a 
"Normal  Musical  Institute"  for  the  coming  three 
months  in  the  village  of  North  Reading,  Ms. 

The  London  Musical  World  states,  on  positive 
authority,  that  the  present  is  absolutely  the  last  pro- 
fessional visit  of  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldsohjiidt 
to  England.  Besides  appearing  at  the  two  Philhar- 
monic Societies,  she  will  give  three  farewell  con- 
certs in  Exeter  Hall :  the  first,  a  miscellaneous  per- 
formance, the  11th  of  June  ;  the  second,  an  oratorio, 
("The  Creation,")  on  the  25th ;  and  the  third,  mis- 
cellaneous, on  the  30th.  On  the  30th  of  June,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Jennt  Lind  sings  her  last  song  in  Eng- 
land. The  rumors  about  her  return  to  the  stage 
were  rumors  only.  She  has  had  no  such  intention. 
There  is  hope  for  us  still,  since  it  is  nowhere  posi- 
tively stated  that  she  has  taken  any  vow  never  to 
return  to  America. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  states  that 
4,382  hand-organs  are  daily  ground  in  the  streets  of 

that  city Jdllien,  the  monster  concert  man,  is 

giving  concerts  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  with 
twelve  men  in  Zouave  costume,  purporting  to  be  the 
trumpeters  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Zouaves, 
"  with  the  glory  of  the  Crimea  fresh  upon  them,"  as 

his  sm.aU  bills   say Max  Maketzek,  it  is  said, 

will  give  a  series  of  grand  promenade  concerts  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  very  shortly.    La  Grange 


and  GoTTSOiiALiv  are  spoken  of  as  the  soloists, 
assisted  by  a  grand  orchestra  of  eiglity  musicians. 

The  Pittsficld  Harmonic  Society  performed  New- 

komm's  "David"  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 

The  Waltham  Musical  Association  have  a  new  hall 
and  have  purchased  De  Monti's  "  favorite  "  Mass,  in 
B  flat,  recently  published  by  Oliver  Ditson.  When 
they  have  sung  that  through,  they  will  do  well  to  try 
some  masses  of  a  higher  order,  say  by  Haydn  or 
Mozart,  with  which  Mr.  Ditson  will  be  equally  ready 
to  supply  tliem. 

The  Pyne  troupe  are  singing  English  Opera  in 
Montreal. 

Henry  Drayton,  the  American  tenor,  will,  it  is 
said,  visit  this  country  next  Fall  with  a  first-class 
English  company,  comprising  Lucy  Escot  and  other 
celebrated  vocalists. 

Joanna  Wagner,  it  is  rumored,  will  come  to 
America  after  her  present  engagement  with  Mr. 
Lumley  expires,  which  will  be  next  Fall. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of 
the  Qnarterhj  Review:  "  We  should  hardly  say  that 
an  ear  for  melody  is  the  highest  criterion  of  taste  for 
music.  It  sets  the  head  wagging  and  feet  tapping; 
sends  the  ploughman  whistling  forth,  and  t.akes 
many  a  stall  at  the  opera ;  but  we  suspect  it  is 
rather  the  love  of  harmony  whicR  is  the  real  divin- 
ing rod  of  the  latent  treasures  of  deep  musical  feel- 
ing. GrStry  danced,  when  a  child,  to  the  sound  of 
dropping  water,  foreshowing,  perhaps,  in  this,  the 
light  character  of  his  taste  and  compositions ;  but 
Mozart,  it  is  well  known,  when  an  infant  of  only 
three  years  old,  would  strike  thirds  on  the  clavichord, 
and  incline  his  little  head,  smiling  to  the  harmony  of 
the  vibrations.  Nothing  proves  more  strongly  the 
angelic  purity  of  music  than  the  very  tender  age  at 
which  the  mind  declares  for  it.  No  art  has  had  such 
early  proficients  and  such  eager  volunteers,  and  no 
art  has  so  surely  performed  in  manhood  what  it 
promised  in  infancy.  All  the  greatest  musicians — 
Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  (it 
seems  not  Beethoven,  however) — were  infant  prodi- 
gies. There  seems  nothing  to  dread  in  premature- 
ness  of  musical  developement ;  it  grows  with  the 
growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength  in  natural 
concord.  When  we  see  a  child  picking  out  airs  on 
the  piano,  or  silent  at  a  concert,  we  may  rejoice  in 
our  hearts."  We  might  add,  [here  at  least,  however 
it  may  be  in  England,)  there  is  quite  as  much  room 
for  rejoicing  when  we  see  fdl-ijrown  children  silent 
at  a  concert. 

IJouclon. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  On  the  22d  of  May  II 
Barhiere  was  repeated,  with  the  same  successes  on 
the  part  of  Alboni,  but  with  a  new  tenor,  M.  Sal- 
YIANI,  a  *'  a  young  tenor  from  Florence,"  in  the  part 
of  Almaviva.  The  Times  says  he  has  an  organ  of 
considerable  power,  and  sang  the  romanza  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling;  but  the  occasional  want  of 
firmness  in  his  notes  betrayed  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  appearance.  Alboxi  had  appeared  also  in  La 
Sonnambula,  with  Calzolari  as  Elvino,  Beneyen- 
tano  as  the  Count,  and  Mile.  Rizzi  as  Liza.  On  the 
24th  came  Verdi's  Travlata  and  the  debut  of /a  Pic- 
cOLOMixi,  of  which  we  copy  a  full  report  in  another 
column.  Of  our  old  friend  Bexeventano  we  are  not 
suprised  to  read  :  "  His  feeling  is  evident,  and  his  in- 
tention good,  but  both  are  spoiled  by  exaggeration." 
La  Traviata  was  thrice  repeated. — June  2.  Verdi's 
Trovatore  served  for  the  d^but  of  Mme.  Albertini, 
with  a  cast  altogether  novel.  "We  quote  from  the 
Times : 

Mme.  Albertini  (an  English  woman  by  birth)  has 
for  some  years  maintained  a  very  high  rank  as  prima 
donna  assoluta  in  the  "land  of  song."  She  was  the 
favorite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Ungher,  and 


enjoyed  the  protection  of  Rossini  himself,  who  enter- 
tained a  great  opinion  of  her  talent,  and  materially 
assisted  her  in  her  career.  The  fame  of  Mme.  Alber- 
tini, however,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been 
chiefly  acquired  in  Verdi's  operas  ;  and  whatever  de- 
terioration is  now  perceptible  in  her  splendid  naturiil 
gifts  must  be  traced  to  the  pernicious  influence  which 
the  music  of  that  maestro  exercises  upon  all  voices 
that  come  in  contact  with  it.  Though  young,  Mme. 
Albertini  has  suffered  like  the  rest.  Her  voice  is 
still  a  mezzo  sojyrano  of  great  power  and  extensive 
range  ;  but  the  higher  notes,  which  in  their  prime 
would  have  entitled  it  to  be  denominated  a  soprano 
sfogato  of  the  most  superb  kind,  arc  worn  by  inces- 
sant and  painful  exertion  in  the  music  that  has  for  a 
long  time  taken  possession  of  the  Italian  stage.  Mme. 
Albertini  possesses  all  the  qualifications  to  make  a 
dramatic  singer  of  the  first  class.  She  has  evidently 
studied  her  art  with  zeal  and  thoroughly  mastered  its 
secrets.  In  the  first  act  of  II  Trovatore,  where  Leo- 
nora has  really  some  vocal  passages  to  execute  and 
some  vocal  phrases  to  sing,  this  was  plainly  mani- 
fested. The  andante  of  the  cavatina  dHntrata,  "  Ta- 
cea  la  notte  placida,"  was  admirably  delivered — the 
phrasing  large  and  well-finished,  the  chest  notes 
{voix  depoitrine)  full  and  satisfactory,  and  the  expres- 
sion as  pure  as  it  was  fervid.  The  cahalcifa,  too,  was 
a  brilliant  display  of  vocalization.  In  this  bravura, 
Mme.  Albertini,  among  other  acquirements,  displayed 
one  which  is  rare  among  singers  of  the  present  day — 
viz.,  a  close  and  even  trillo,  or  shake,  on  several  notes 
of  the  scale,  a  shake  perfectly  at  command,  graduated 
with  ease  irora  forte  io  piano,  and  exquisitely  in  tune. 
The  enthusiasm  created  by  her  performance  was 
quite  legitimate,  and  was  renewed  with  equal  reason 
when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  after 
the  trio  with  Manrico  and  the  Count,  in  which  Mme. 
Albertini  exhibited  a  fire  and  impetuosity  vphich  took 
the  audience  by  storm. 

Sig.  Baucarde  the  tenor,  is  no  stranger  to  the  Jiah- 
itiies  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  beautiful  quali- 
ty of  voice  which  formerly  gained  him  admirers, 
remains  unimpaired,  but  his  intonation  is  uncertain. 
His  best  effort  was  the  adagio  of  Manrico's  grand  air 
in  the  third  act — "  Ah,  si,  ben  mio,"  which  was  given 
with  genuine  feeling,  and  loudly  redemanded.  The 
noisy  cahaletta  too,  *'Di  quella  piza,"  was  declaimed 
in  a  very  energetic  manner,  and  by  this  performance 
Signor  Baucarde  redeemed  many  faults  that  might  be 
laid  to  his  charge  elsewhere. 

In  the  character  of  Azucena  Madame  Alboni  not 
only  delighted  but  surprised  the  audience.  Besides 
singing  the  music  to  perfection,  she  evinced  a  dra- 
matic power  for  which  she  has  not  hitherto  received 
credit.  The  long  and  elaborate  scena  where  the 
Gipsy  narrates  to  Manrico  the  story  of  her  mother's 
death,  was  delivered  with  a  variety  and  intensity  of 
expression  that  touched  every  hearer.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  climax,  when,  in  one  emphatic  line 

"  Sul  capo  mio  le  chiome  sento  drizzarzi  ancor  I  " 

Azucena  summed  up  the  extent  of  her  emotions  on 
referring  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  This  passage 
is  set  low  in  the  scale  ;  and  the  magnificent  contralto 
tones  of  Alboni — slowly  and  solemnly  uttered — thrilled 
through  the  audience.  The  plaintive  melody,  "Stride 
la  vampa,"  was  warbled  with  charming  simplicity. 

Sig.  Beneventano  was  more  successful  as  Count  de 
Luna  than  in  any  part  he  has  hitherto  essayed.  He 
sang  the  familiar  air,  "  II  balen  del  suo  sorriso,"  ex- 
tremely well. 

"We  add  also  the  opinion  of  the  'News  about  Alber- 
tini : 

Mme.  Albertini  is  worthy  of  her  Italian  reputation. 
She  is  a  powerful  tragic  actress,  and  accompished 
singer.  She  is  tall  and  graceful ;  and  though  her  fea- 
tures are,  perhaps,  not  entitled  to  be  called  beautiful, 
yet  they  are,  when  in  repose,  very  pleasing,  and  are 
also  capable  of  strong  and  varied  expression.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  of  great  power  and  compass. 
Its  quality,  too,  is  fine  ;  but  she  sometimes  forces  it 
too  much,  making  the  high  notes  somewhat  shrill  and 
piercing.  This,  however,  she  does  only  in  the  expres- 
sion of  violent  passion.  In  pathetic  passages,  where 
she  subdues  her  voice,  its  high  tones  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly sweet;  and  her  "dying  falls" — sustained 
sounds  gradually  diminished  to  an  extreme  pianissimo 
— are  often  as  exquisite  as  anything  we  have  ever 
heard.  Her  execution  is  clear,  articulate,  and  bril- 
liant ;  and  she  appears  to  have  studied  in  a  good 
school.  AVe  do  not  know  her  age;  but  her  powers 
seem  to  be  fully  matured,  and  she  is  a  finished  and 
cultivated  artist.  Her  declamation  in  the  delivery  of 
recitative  is  very  fine,  and  her  whole  manner  is  brim- 
ful of  feeling.  She  makes  much  use  of  the  voce  vibrata, 
without  carrying  it  to  excess  ;  so  that  it  adds  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  to  her  expression.  She  made  an 
immediate  impression.  Her  very  first  air,  "  Tacea  la 
notte  placida,"  was  given  with  such  romantic  tender- 
ness, and  rose  at  the  conclusion  to  such  an  ecstacy  of 
passion,  that  it  drew  thunders  of  applause  from  all 
parts  of  the  house;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence went  on  increasing  to  the  very  end. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  last  reports  mention 
no  novelties.  In  the  last  week  of  May  there  were 
repetitions  of  Rigoletto,  II  Conte  Oryj  and  Liwrezia 
Borgia. 
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Philhakmonic  Society.  —  At  the  fourth  concert 
were  performed  Spohr's  Symphony  in  D  minor  (No. 
2,)  and  Mozart's  "Jupiter";  overtures  to  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream "  and  "Fidelio";  Concertos 
for  piano  (Otto  Goldschmidt)  by  Beethoven,  and 
for  violoncello  (Piatti)  by  Haydn  ;  and  vocal  pieces 
from  Gluck,  Cimarosa  and  Rossini,  (by  Clara  No- 
VELLO  and  ViAEDOT.)  Beethoven's  Concerto  (in  G), 
says  the  Times,  "  was  played  with  infinite  spirit  and 
a  taste  irreproachably  classical  by  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt." 

Ella's  Musical  "Union.— The  programme  of  the 
fifth  "  sitting,"  (Tuesday  afternoon,  May  27,)  was  as 
follows  : 

Quartet,  E  minor.  Op.  44 Mendelssohn. 

Piano-forte  Solos Bach. 

Quartet  in  A,  No.  5,  Op.  IS Beethoven. 

Septet,  D  minor, Hummel. 

EnNST,  Cooper,  Hill  and  Piatti  formed  the  quar- 
tet.   HallS:  was  the  pianist. 

Mme.  Clara  Schumann  gave,  the  same  afternoon, 
a  "  recital "  of  piano  music,  performing  from  memory 
all,  except  the  Bach  piece,  of  the  following  programme. 

Sonata  in  C  major.  Op.  53, Beethoven. 

Schlummerlied,  Op.  121 — Jagdlied,  Op.  82— Traumes- 

wirren:  Phantasiestiick,  Op.  12,  Robt.  Schumann. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (for  organ)  in  A  minor,  J.  S.  Bach. 
Capriccio  Scherzando  in  F  sharp  minor,  Mendelssohn. 
Nocturne  in  C  minor — Polonaise  in  A  flat 

major, Chopin. 

Oermany. 

"Weimar. — Several  compositions  of  young  musi- 
cians have  lately  been  produced.  Among  them  were 
the  overture  to  Lanzelot  rom  See,  by  Herr  Emil  Biick- 
ner,  of  Leipzig ;  and  two  orchestral  compositions,  an 
*'  Orchestral  Fantasia"  on  Lord  Byron's  SardwiapahiS, 
and  an  overture  to  Alfieri's  Extgeiiia  cK  Asti,  by  Herr 
Karl  Fendrich,  of  Freiburg.— Montag's  Gesangverein 
have  given  a  concert  of  sacred  music  before  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess,  the  Court,  and  a  large 
circle  of  guests,  in  the  ducal  chapel.  The  pieces  se- 
lected were,  **  Lamentationen"  and  "Responsorien," 
by  Palestrina ;  an  old  German  "  Marienlied,"  by 
Pratorius;  "  BeginaCcBli,"by  Caldara;  "Adoramus," 
by  Ruffi  ;  "  Alia  Trinita,"  by  a  composer  of  the  14th 
century  ;  a  cantata,  "  Christ  lag  in  Todesbunden,"  by 
J.  S.  Bach;  the  22nd  Psalm,  and  "Mitten  wir  ira 
Leben  sind,"  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  two  motets, 
""ffachtet  auf,  ruft  Euch  die  Stimme,"  and  the  33rd 
Psalm,  by  Fasch  and  Reicha.  The  various  pieces 
were  executed  partly  a  capella,  partly  with  organ  and 
quartet  accompaniment. 

Berlin. — There  have  been  two  dSufs  lately  at  the 
Royal  Operahouse  ;  that  of  Mile.  Valentine  Bianchi, 
from  the  Paris  Conservatory,  as  Amina,  in  Sofumm- 
bula,  and  that  of  Mile.  Louise  Michal,  the  Swedish 
aspirant,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  the  Hugiienois. 
Both  were  successful. — A  grand  military  concert  was 
given,  recently,  in  Otto's  Circus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  military  musicians  as  well  as 
for  invalided  military  musicians  themselves.  The 
band  was  selected  from  the  bands  of  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  Jager  regiments  at  present  garrisoned 
here.  The  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Wiebrecht,  opened  with  Spontini's  overture  to  Olym- 
pia.  This  was  followed  by  Count  von  Redern's 
" Fackeltanz,"  Loschhom's  "Belle  Amazone,"  Schu- 
bert's "Lob  der  Thranen,"  a  "  Funeral  March,"  by 
Beethoven,  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  and  the  march  from  Tannhauser.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Princes  Karl,  Albrecht  and  Friedrich, 
were  present. — Herr  Liebig  has  brought  his  "Winter 
Concerts,  in  Hennig's"Wintergarden,  to  a  close. 
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TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
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PIANO-FORTE, 

Maniafactory,  379  "Wasliiiigtoii  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

■F.    F.    IDOX>G!-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Camlbridge,  Ms* 
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SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
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J.   TRENKLE, 
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MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 
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CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  fis  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
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of  Amateurs,  Pi-ofessional  Teachers,  and  other?  who  may  wish 
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(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[Cr°A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEMESS. 

iEranslatrt  from  He  JFrciuij  of  iHalamt  Sultbant,  tor  tljc 
Hournal  of  iHusic. 

CHAPTEB,    XIV. 

CONCLUSION". 

I  went  up  into  my  box  to  take  off  m_v  domino. 
I  had  hardly  entered  when  Stella  boldly  joined 
me.  She  had  torn  off  her  mask  quickly,  and  her 
beautiful  wavy  auburn  hair  had  fallen  down  over 
her  shoulders.  She  was  pale  and  trembling,  but 
her  soul  was  wonderfully  courageous,  and  she 
acted  by  impulse,  and  consequently  exactly  con- 
trary to  Cecilia. 

"  Adorno  Salentini,"  said  she,  placing  her 
■white  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

I  was  entirely  conquered  by  this  bold  question, 
evidently  asked  with  pain  and  with  the  trouble 
of  frightened  modesty.  So  I  took  her  in  my 
arms  and  pressed  her  to  my  heart. 

"  You  must  not  deceive  me,"  said  she,  tearing 
herself  away.  "  I  am  twenty-two  years  old ;  I 
have  never  loved,  and  I  must  not  be  deceived. 
My  first  love  shall  be  my  last,  and  if  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  shall  not  try  to  find  out  if  1  have  strength 
to  love  again  ;  I  should  die.  That  is  the  only 
courage  I  should  be  capable  of.  I  am  young, 
but  the  experience  of  others  has  enlightened  me. 
I  have  already  thought  a  great  deal ;  and  if  I  do 
not  know  the  world,  I  at  least  know  myself.  He 
who  could  trifle  with  a  heart  like  mine  must  be  a 
wretch  ;  and  if  be  should  do  it,  I  .should  despise 
and  hate  him.  Death  would  seem  a  thousand 
times  better  to  me  than  life  after  such  a  mistake." 

"  Stella,"  answered  I,  "  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  loved  you,  would  you  believe  me  ?    Would 


you  not  rather  prove  me  before  trusting  yourself  so 
blindly  to  a  person  whom  you  do  not  know?  " 

"  I  do  know  you,"  answered  she.  "  Celio,  who 
esteems  no  one,  esteems  and  respects  you  ;  and 
besides,  even  if  I  had  not  this  cause  of  confi- 
dence, I  should  trust  your  word." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  Listen  !  I  am  not  Floriani's  child  for  nothing. 
I  have  not  my  mother's  strength,  but  I  have  her 
courage.     I  love  you." 

This  frankness  overcame  me.  I  fell  down  at 
Stella's  feet  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

"  This  is  the  first  time,"  said  I  to  her,  "  that  I 
ever  knelt  to  a  woman,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  really  loved,  and  I  thought  I  loved  Cecilia 
an  hour  ago ;  I  owe  you  this  confession  ;  but 
what  I  seek  in  a  woman  is  her  heart;  and  I  saw 
that  hers  did  not  belong  to  me.  You  offer  me 
yours  with  a  bravery  which  touches  and  thrills 
me.  I  do  not  know  you  any  better  than  you 
know  me.  Love  is  faith  ;  faith  makes  one  bold, 
and  nothing  resists  it.  AVe  love  each  othtr, 
Stella,  and  we  need  no  farthei'  proof.  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  for  I  told  you  I  could 
love  but  once." 

"  Then  be  my  wife,"  cried  I,  embracing  her 
with  transport.  "  Shall  I  not  now  ask  you  of 
your  brother  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  pressing  her  lips  to  my  fore- 
head with  calm  and  saintly  dignity.  "  My 
brother  loves  Cecilia,  and  he  must  become  worthy 
of  her.  He  does  not  love  her  yet  enough  to 
deserve  her.  Let  him  believe  that  you  are  his  rival. 
His  passion  needs  a  struggle  to  make  him  know 
it.  Cecilia  has  loved  him  for  a  long  time.  She 
never  told  me  so,  but  I  know  it  well.  You  must 
first  ask  me  of  her,  for  I  look  upon  her  as  a  mother." 

"  I  will  go  now,"  answered  I. 

"  And  why  now  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  repent- 
ing if  you  take  time  for  reflection  V" 

"  I  will  prove  the  contrary,  generous  and 
charming  girl !     I  will  only  do  what  you  desire." 

We  were  called  to  begin  the  next  act.  Celio, 
who  generally  watched  the  sliglitest  movement  of 
his  sisters  with  cautious  and  jealous  eye,  had  not 
noticed  our  absence.  He  was  strangely  agitated. 
He  seemed  absorbed  by  his  role.  He  finished  it 
most  brilliantly,  but  he  was  sober  and  silent  at 
supper  time  and  during  the  conversation  with  the 
maiquis,  which  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  slept  quietly,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest 
reaction,  no  trace  of  uneasiness,  hesitation,  or 
regret,  in  waking.  I  must  say,  that  since  the 
morning  of  the  day  before,  Mademoiselle  de 
Raima's  two  hundred  thousand  livres  income 
eame  upon  me  like  the  blow  of  a  club.    I  did  not 


want  to  marry  a  fortune,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
all  my  life-long  dreams  of  ambition,  which  were 
to  shape  out  a  life  for  myself,  and  to  have  as 
partner  of  it  a  woman  of  my  choice,  taken  from 
a  station  modest  enough  for  her  to  consider  her- 
self rich  in  my  success. 

Besides,  I  am  so  constituted  that  the  idea  of 
struggling  with  a  rival  at  even  chances  pleases 
and  animates  me,  while  the  knowledge  of  the 
least  disadvantage  chills  me  and  cures  me  mirac- 
ulously. Is  this  prudence  or  pride  ?  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  this  respect  I  was 
the  opposite  of  Celio,  and  instead  of  feeling 
driven,  out  of  spite  to  my  self-love,  to  dispute 
his  conquest,  I  felt  a  noble  pleasure  in  bring- 
ing them  together  and  remaining  their  friend. 

Cecilia  sought  me  during  the  day. 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  with  you  as  if  you  were 
my  brother,"  said  she  to  me.  "  A  few  words  of 
Cello's  made  me  think  you  were  in  love  with  me, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  are  now.  That  is  why 
I  shall  open  my  heart  to  you.  I  know  that  two 
months  ago,  when  you  knew  me  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  want,  you  thought  of  marrying  me. 
I  saw  then  the  nobleness  of  your  soul,  and  that 
thought  of  yours  will  always  assure  you  of  my 
esteem,  and  more  still,  of  a  sort  of  respect  for 
your  character." 

She  took  my  hand  to  her  heart,  where  she 
held  it  a  moment  with  such  a  pure  and  tender 
expression  that  I  almost  knelt  before  her. 

"  Listen,  my  friend,"  continued  she,  without 
giving  me  time  to  answer  her.  "  I  believe  I 
love  Celio  !  That  is  the  reason  why,  in  confess- 
ing this,  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  address  you 
one  humble,  fervent  prayer  in  the  name  of  the 
most   disinterested   affection   that   ever   existed. 

Flee  from  the  Duchess  de  ;  free  yourself 

from  her  or  you  are  lost  forever." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  I,  "  and  I  thank  you 
for  having  kept  up  this  tender  interest  in  me  ; 
but  never  fear — the  fatal  union  was  never  made  ; 
3'our  sweet  voice,  an  impulse  of  your  generous 
heart,  and  four  lines  of  the  divine  Mozart,  have 
saved  me  from  that  forever." 

"  Then  you  heard  them  ?     God  be  praised ! " 

"  Yes,  God  be  praised  I  "  answered  I,  "  for  that 
magical  song  brought  me  here  unawares,  and 
here  I  have  found  my  happiness." 

Cecilia  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

"  I  will  explain  all  immediately,"  answered  I ; 
"  but  you  have  something  to  say  to  me,  have  you 
not  y " 

"Yes,"  answered  she,  "I  will  tell  you  all,  for  I 
desire  your  esteem,  and  without  it  my  conscience 
would  lack  something  of  its  repose.  Do  you  re- 
member that  when  last  I  saw  you  in  Vienna  you 
asked  me  if  I  loved  Celio  ?  " 
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"I  remember  it  perfectly,  and  your  answer 
also,  and  you  need  make  no  explanation,  Cecilia. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  were  sincere  in  answer- 
ing, that  you  did  not  think  of  it,  and  that  your 
devotion  to  him  was  only  owing  to  Floriani's 
kindnesses.  I  understand  what  has  taken  place 
in  you  since  then,  for  I  know  what  has  taken 
place  in  him." 

"  Thanks,  O,  thanks  !"  said  she  with  emotion  ; 
"  then  you  have  not  doubted  my  loyalty  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  That  is  the  greatest  praise  you  could  claim 
for  your  own.  But  tell  me,  do  you  believe  he 
loves  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  added  she,  with  a  divine  smile 
and  a  slight  blush.  "  He  loves  me,  and  denies  it 
to  himself;  but  his  pride  will  bend,  and  I  shall 
be  his  wife,  for  that  has  been  my  only  ambition 
since  I  have  become  dama  e  conteasa  rjarhata. 
When  you  asked  me,  Salentini,  I  thought  1 
should  always  be  obscure  and  miserable.  Why 
should  I  not  have  stifled  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart  all  thought  of  being  a  wife  to  Celio,  the 
ambitious  youth,  for  whom  the  glory  of  wealth  is 
an  element  of  happiness  and  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success  ?  I  should  have  blushed  to 
confess  to  myself  that  I  was  moved  at  the  sight 
of  him  ;  he  would  never  have  known  it.  I  be- 
lieve I  did  not  know  it  myself,  I  was  so  resolved 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  I  am  so  accustomed 
and  so  capable  in  controlling  myself.  But  my 
present  fortune  gives  me  back  3-outh,  confidence 
and  right.  Celio  is  not  like  you.  I  have  read 
you  both.  Ton  are  calm,  you  are  patient,  you 
are  stronger  than  he,  who  is  only  warm,  eager 
and  violent.  He  does  not  lack  boldness  and  gen- 
erosity ;  but  alone  he  could  not  lead  the  wide 
and  brilliant  career  he  dreams  of,  and  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  development  of  his  faculties. 
He  needs  wealth,  already  acquired,  and  I  owe 
him  that  wealth.  Do  I  not  owe  it  to  Lucrezia's 
son  ?  and  even  if  I  had  loved  you,  Salentini, 
even  if  Celio's  character  should  have  made  me 
tremble  for  my  happiness,  I  have  a  sacred  debt 
to  pay." 

"I  hope,"  said  I  to  her,  smilingly,  "  that  the 
sacrifice  is  not  too  severe.  As  far  as  it  concerns 
me,  it  is  none  at  all,  and  your  supposition  is  only 
a  kind  consolation,  which  I  am  not  so  foolish  as 
to  believe.  Concerning  Celio,  I  believe  that  you 
are  stronger  than  he,  and  that  you  will  caress  the 
young  tiger  with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand." 

"  That  may  not  always  be  as  easy  as  you  think," 
answered  she ;  "  but  I  am  not  afraid — that  is 
certain.  There  is  nothing  which  makes  a  person 
so  courageous  as  to  feel  willing  as  I  do  to  bold 
one's  own  happiness  and  life  of  small  account.  I 
will  not  magnify  myself;  1  own  that  I  am  secret- 
ly delighted,  and  my  courage  is  strangely  re- 
warded by  the  love  which  speaks  within  me.  No 
man  can  seem  hand,somc  to  me  after  him,  who  is 
the  living  portrait  of  Lucrczia ;  no  name  illus- 
trious or  dear  to  own  after  that  of  Floriani." 

"It  13  a  fine  name,"  answered  I,  "and  fri"ht- 
ens  me.  What  if  all  those  who  own  it  should 
refuse  to  change  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand 
yoa." 

Then  I  related  what  had  taken  place  between 
Stella  and  myself,  and  a-nkcd  of  her  the  hand  of 
her  adopted  daughter.  The  joy  of  the  generous 
woman  was  great     She  threw  herself  upon  my 


ne(-'k  and  kissed  both  cheeks.  I  saw  her  that  day 
as  she  really  was,  sympathetic  and  motherly  in 
her  afl'cctions,  in  proportion  as  she  was  prudent 
and  puzzling  to  the  indifferent. 

"  Stella  is  an  angel,"  said  she,  "  and  Heaven 
has  blessed  you  a  thousand  times  in  inspiring  you 
with  such  instant  faith  in  her  words.  I  know  her 
well,  and  I  know  that  among  all  Floriani's  chil- 
dren, she  is  the  one  who  has  really  inherited  her 
mother's  most  precious  virtue — devotion.  She 
had  yearned  a  long  time  for  love,  and,  believe 
me,  chances  did  not  fail  her ;  but  her  delicate 
and  poetic  soul  did  not  feel  that  bewilderment  of 
the  senses  which  so  often  blinds  young  girls.  She 
had  an  ideal,  and  for  that  she  sought,  for  that 
she  waited.  You  can  see  that  by  the  fre-shness 
of  her  cheeks  and  the  purity  of  her  eyelashes. 
At  last  she  has  found  him  of  whom  she  dreamed. 
Lovely  Stella!  e.xquisite  nature!  your  happiness 
is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  !  " 

Cecilia  Boccaferri  took  my  hand  again,  pressed 
it  with  both  of  hers,  and  burst  into  tears,  say- 
ing : 

"  0  Lucrezia  !  rejoice  in  the  bosom  of  thy 
God ! " 

Celio  entered  suddenly,  and  seeing  Cecilia  so 
moved  and  seated  so  near  me,  retired,  slamming 
the  door  violently.  He  turned  pale,  and  his  fea- 
tures were  frightful  to  look  upon.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  the  furies  of  hell  had  entered  his  bosom. 

"  Let  him  say  after  this  that  he  does  not  love 
you,"  said  I  to  Cecilia. 

I  made  her  consent  to  Celio's  suffering  a  little 
more,  and  then  we  went  to  find  Stella  and  tell 
her  of  our  interview. 

Stella  was  at  work  in  a  tower,  which  served 
her  for  a  studio.  I  was  strangely  moved  in  find- 
ing her  painting,  and  to  see  that  she  had  talent, 
genuine,  tender,  deep,  charmingly  true,  for 
landscape,  flocks,  pastoral  and  simple  nature. 

"  Then  you  thought,"  said  she  to  nie,  as  she 
saw  my  delight,  "  that  I  was  to  be  an  actress  ? 
O,  no  !  I  do  not  love  the  public  any  better  than 
Cecilia,  and  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
face  its  gaze.  I  [)lay  here,  as  Cecilia  ami  her 
father  do,  to  help  in  the  united  work  which  fur- 
thers Celio's  education,  perhaps  also  Beatrice's  and 
Salvator's,  for  those  two  children  just  now  have  a 
great  passion  for  the  stage  ;  but  you  did  not 
understand  our  dear  Boccaferri,  if  you  thought 
that  he  only  looked  upon  us  as  future  debutants. 
No,  that  was  not  his  intention.  He  thinks  that 
these  dramatic  attempts,  in  the  free  form  we  give 
them,  are  a  salutary  exercise  to  the  synthetic 
(I  use  his  word)  developcment  of  our  artistic 
faculties ;  and  I  believe  he  is  right,  for  since  we 
have  studied  it,  I  feel  myself  more  of  a  painter 
and  poet  than  I  thought  for." 

"  Yes,  he  is  right,"  answered  I ;  "  and  in  these 
delightful  attempts  the  heart  too  opens  to  poetry, 
sympathy  and  love.  I  feel  it  indeed,  O  my 
Stella !  for  the  two  days  I  have  passed  here. 
Elsewhere  I  should  not  have  dared  to  love  you  so 
quickly  ;  and  in  this  sweet  and  happy  waking  of 
all  my  powers,  1  understood  you  from  the  first, 
and  proved  the  depth  of  my  own  heart." 

Cecilia  took  my  arm  and  led  me  into  Stella's 
and  Beatrice's  chamber,  which  communicated 
with  the  tower  through  a  little  passage.  Stella 
blushed,  but  did  not  resist.  Cecilia  led  me 
before  a  picture  hung  in  my  love's  virginal  re- 
cess, and  I  recognized  a  Madonna  and  child 
which  I  had  painted  at  Turin  and  sold  to  a  pic- 


ture dealer  two  years  before.  It  was  very  simple, 
but  the  feeling  was  true  enough  to  cause  me 
no  shame  in  seeing  it  again.  Cecilia  had  bought 
it  for  her  young  friend  during  her  last  journey, 
and  then  she  told  me  that  for  two  months,  Stella, 
hearing  the  Boccaferris  and  Celio  speak  so  often 
of  me,  had  eagerly  desired  my  acquaintance.  Ce- 
cilia had  cherished,  without  telling  her,  the  idea 
that  our  union  would  be  a  beautiful  dream  to 
realize.     Stella  seemed  to  have  divined  it. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  she  to  me,  "  that  when  I  saw 
you  pick  up  the  cherry  ribbons,  I  felt  an  ine.K- 
plicably  strange  emotion  ;  and  when  Celio  came 
to  tell  us  the  next  day  that  our  picker-np-of-rih- 
hnns.  as  he  called  you,  was  still  in  the  village  and 
was  named  Adorno  Salentini,  I  said  to  myself, 
foolishly  perhaps,  hut  undoubtingly,  that  my  des- 
tiny was  accomplished." 

I  could  not  express  the  sweet  joy  which  was 
inspired  in  me  by  the  young  and  pure  love  of  a 
girl,  still  a  child  in  freshness  and  simplicity, 
already  a  woman  in  devotion  and  intelligence. 
AVhen  the  bell  rang  to  call  us  to  the  theatre,  I 
was  almost  beside  myself.  Celio  read  my  happi- 
ness in  my  eyes,  and  was  laughably  ugly  and 
brutal.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  almost  insulted  by 
him.  I  know  not  what  passed  that  night.  lie 
seemed  calmer  to  me  and  begged  my  pardon  for 
his  violence,  which  I  generously  granted. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  our  theatre  be- 
fore reaching  the  denouement,  which  the  reader 
knows  beforehand.  Almost  every  night  we  made 
some  new  attempt.  Sometimes  an  opera  ;  all  the 
actors  were  good  musicians,  and  each  one  played 
the  piano  in  turn.  Another  time  it  was  a  ballet : 
the  sober  ones  plnyed  in  the  pantomime  ;  the 
younger  ones  danced  from  inspiration,  with  a 
grace,  an  abandon,  and  a  fascination,  which  is 
sought  in  vain  in  the  studied  attitudes  of  the  stage. 
Boccaferri  was  wonderful  at  the  piano  in  such 
cases.  He  improvised  the  most  brilliant  fiintasies, 
and  at  his  pleasure  ruled  the  dancers  by  his 
fancy  to  f\'enzy  or  to  calm.  He  subordinated  them 
to  the  requirements  of  the  scene  ;  for  the  panto- 
mime, of  which  he  was  commonly  the  author, 
always  had  an  action  clearly  developed  and  fol- 
lowed out. 

At  other  times  we  attempted  a  comic  opera, 
and  we  improvised  arias  and  choruses;  but  who 
will  believe  me  ? — choruses  in  which  there  was 
no  lack  of  harmony,  and  in  which  different  re- 
membrances of  known  operas  were  bound  to- 
gether by  individual  modulations,  quickly  con- 
quered and  understood  by  all.  Sometimes  we 
took  a  fancy  to  play  a  farce  from  memory,  whose 
text  we  did  not  own,  and  which  we  remembered 
rather  confusedly.  These  vague  souvenirs  had 
their  charm,  and  for  the  children,  who  had  never 
seen  them  played,  they  had  all  the  attraction  of 
originality.  They  conceived  them,  after  a  simple 
preliminary  explanation,  diflferently  from  us,  and 
we  were  charmed  to  see  them  inspired  with  new 
characters  and  better  scenes  than  those  of  the 
text. 

We  still  had  another  resource  left  us — that  of 
making  good  pieces  out  of  bad  ones.  Boccaferri 
excelled  in  such  discoveries.  He  rummaged  his 
theatrical  library,  and  found  a  happy  suliject  to 
experiment  upon  in  some  obsolete,  badly  con- 
ceived and  kidly  executed  drama. 

"  There  is  no  work  so  thoroughly  bad  and  flat," 
said  he,  "  in  which  there  cannot  be  found  some 
idea,  some  character,  which  may  be  of  good  ser- 
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vice.  At  the  theatre,  T  have  heard  a  hundred 
pla\'s  hissed,  whiuh  woiihl  have  been  applauded 
had  an  intelligent  man  handled  the  same  subject. 
Then  let  us  hunt  everywhere,  doubling  nothing, 
and  be  sure  we  could  go  on  so  for  ten  years,  and 
every  night  have  some  new  material  to  invent 
and  develope." 

Tills  life  was  so  charming  and  so  impassioned 
us  that  it  would  have  seemed  puerile  and  absurd 
to  any  one  else.  We  did  not  weary  of  our 
pleasure,  for  the  morning  was  devoted  to  more 
serious  labor.  I  painted  with  Stella ;  the  mar- 
quis and  his  daughter  carefully  fulfilled  their  self- 
imposed  duties.  Celio  directed  his  brother's  lite- 
rary and  musical  education,  and  also  that  of  our 
little  sister,  to  whom  I  was  also  allowed  to  give  a 
few  lessons.  So  the  hour  for  acting  always  came 
as  a  well-deserved  and  ever  new  recreation.  The 
ivor>/  gate  always  opened  to  us  the  sanctuary  of 
our  sweetest  illusions. 

I  felt  myself  grow  better  from  the  contact  with 
these  fresh  artist  imaginations,  whose  key,  whose 
harmony,  whose  soul  old  Boccaferri  was.  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani  best  knew  and  understood  him, 
the  most  unprofitable  and  powerless  member  of 
formal  society,  the  most  complete,  the  most  in- 
spired, in  short,  the  most  artistic  of  artists.  I 
owe  him  a  great  deal,  and  my  gratitude  to  him 
will  endure  beyond  the  grave.  I  never  heard  any 
one  talk  upon  painting  with  so  much  sense,  clear- 
ness, depth  or  delicacy.  While  daubing  coarse 
scenery,  (for  he  painted  very  badly,)  he  poured 
into  my  mind  a  flood  of  brilliant  ideas,  which 
nourished  my  powers,  and  whose  creative  influ- 
ence I  shall  always  feel. 

I  was  astonished  that,  since  Celio  was  to 
become  rich  and  noble  through  marriage  with 
Cecilia,  the  Boccaferri  'should  seriously  think  of 
his  recommencing  his  debuts ;  but  I  understood 
it,  like  tliem,  after  studying  his  character,  and 
recognizing  his  vocation  and  the  superiority  of 
his  talent,  which  was  unfolding  day  by  day. 
"  Are  not  great  dramatic  artists  almost  always 
rich  at  some  time  of  their  life  ?  "  said  the  mar- 
quis to  me ;  "  and  does  the  possession  of  lands, 
castles  and  even  tilles  disgust  them  with  their 
art  ?  No.  Generally  it  is  old  age  alone  which 
drives  them  from  the  stage,  for  they  feel  that 
their  greatest  power  and  deepest  joy  are  there. 
Well,  Celio  will  begin  where  the  others  leave  oiY. 
He  will  devote  himself  to  Art  at  his  leisure;  he 
will  be  so  much  the  more  precious  to  the  public, 
since  he  may  make  himself  a  rarity,  and  still  be 
so  much  the  better  paid,  as  he  cares  least  about 
it.     So  goes  the  world." 

Celio  was  living  in  excitement,  and  these 
changes  of  fury,  hope,  jealousy  and  delight  de- 
veloped within  him  a  terrible  passion  for  Cecilia, 
a  power  superior  in  his  talent.  We  let  him  pass 
two  months  in  this  burning  ordeal,  which  he  was 
strong  enough  to  bear,  and  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  natural  element  of  his  genius. 

One  morning,  when  the  spring  began  to  smile, 
and  the  pines  were  adorning  their  sombre 
branches  with  points  of  tender  green,  the  lilacs 
were  bursting  forth  in  the  warm  breeze,  and  the 
birds  were  filling  the  thickets  with  their  wild 
little  cries,  we  were  drinking  coffee  on  the  ter- 
race in  the  first  beams  of  a  mild  and  clear  sun. 
The  lawyer  from  Brian9on  arrived  and  threw  his 
arms  around  his  old  friend  the  marquis,  crying 
out: 

"  All  your  debts  are  paid ! " 


These  prosaic  words  were  as  sweet  to  our  ears 
as  tlie  first  showers  of  spring.  It  was  the  signal 
of  happiness  to  us  all.  The  marquis  put  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  in  Cello's,  and  Stella's 
within  mine.  While  I  write  these  last  lines,  Beat- 
rice is  in  the  green  house  gathering  white  ca- 
melias  and  cyclamens  for  the  bridal  wreaths.  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  call  tliis  dear  child  openly 
my  sister,  and  master  Volabii  has  just  entered 
the  castle  as  coachman. 

NOTICE. 

The  "  Castle  of  the  Wilderness,"  ( CJiateau  des 
V^sertes]  is  an  analysis  of  some  ideas  of  Art,  ratlier 
than  an  analj'sis  of  feelings.  This  romance  has 
served  once  more  to  confirm  me  in  the  conviction 
that  real  things,  transported  into  the  domain  of 
fiction,  appear  there  but  to  disappear  the  instant  ihcir 
transformation  becomes  necessary. 

During  several  consecutive  winters,  living  retired 
in  the  country  with  my  children  and  a  few  friends  of 
their  age,  we  had  conceived  the  idea  of  playin^.' 
comedy  upon  the  stage,  without  spectators,  not  for 
our  own  instruction  in  any  sort,  but  simply  to  amuse 
ourselves.  This  amusement  became  a  passion  for 
the  children,  and  by  degrees  a  sort  of  literary  exer- 
cise, not  without  its  use  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  several  among  them.  A  sort  of  mystery, 
which  we  did  not  seek,  but  which  resulted  naturally 
from  this  little  uproar  prolonged  for  into  the  night, 
in  the  midst  of  an  uninhahited  country,  when  snow 
or  fog  enveloped  us  without,  and  when  our  servants 
even,  neither  aiding  in  the  changes  of  our  decoration 
nor  in  our  suppers,  left  the  house  at  an  early  hour 
entirely  to  ourselves ;  the  tliunder,  the  pistol  shots, 
the  rollings  of  the  drum,  the  cries  of  the  drama  and 
the  music  of  the  ballet,  all  this  had  something  fan- 
tastical about  it,  and  the  infrequent  passers  by,  who 
caught  a  little  of  the  sound  afar  ofli',  did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  us  crazy  or  bewitched. 

When  I  introduced  an  episode  of  this  kind  into 
the  romani-e  just  finished,  it  became  there  a  serious 
study,  and  assumed  proportions  so  much  larger  than 
in  the  original,  that  my  poor  children,  after  having 
read  it,  looked  now  only  with  chagrin  upon  the  blue 
curtain  and  the  costumes  cut  from  paper,  which  had 
been  their  delight.  But  the  exaggeration  of  fancy 
always  serves  some  end,  for  they  made  themselves  a 
theatre  as  large  as  the  contracted  place  allowed,  and 
in  the  following  years  got  so  far  as  to  play  themselves 
the  pieces  of  their  own  composition. 

Whether  these  were  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  question 
of  much  interest  to  others ;  I)ut  did  they  not  do 
better  to  amuse  and  exercise  themselves  in  this  way, 
than  to  pursue  that  wild  Bohemian  course  of  actual 
life,  which  at  their  age  we  find  in  all  grades  of 
society  ? 

Tiius  fantasy,  romance,  imagination,  in  a  word, 
has  its  indirect  but  certain  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment of  our  life — an  influence  often  fatal,  say  the 
rigorists,  in  bad  faith  or  bad  humor.  I  deny  it. 
Miction  begins  by  transforming  reality ;  hut  it  is 
transformed  in  its  turn,  and  infuses  a  little  ideality, 
not  only  into  the  little  facts,  but  into  the  great 
ruling  sentiments  of  real  life. 

George  Sand. 

Nohant,  Jan.  17,  1853. 

TO  MR.  W.  G.  JMACEEADY. 

This  little  work  attempts  to  agitate  a  few  ideas  on 
the  Dramatic  Art.  I  place  it,  therefore,  under  the 
protection  of  a  great  name  and  an  honoralile  friend- 
ship. George  Sand. 

Nohant,  April  30,  1847. 


Anecdote  op  Rossini  and  Fetis. — "Must 
all  this  be  learned — cher  Fetis,"  asked  Rossini, 
smiling,  one  day,  when  they  met  accidentally  in 
the  shop  of  M.  Troupenas — "  must  all   this   be 


learned  in  order  to  compose  ?"  Rossini  alluded 
to  the  Treathe  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugite,  by 
Fetis,  which  was  lying  on  the  counter,  and  which 
the  author  of  II  Barbiere  and  Guilliiume  Tell  was 
"feuillelnnt"  with  his  fingers.  "Ah,  mne.iiro!" 
rejoined  the  compWer  of  the  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  Musicians,  "  you  are  a  living  proof  of  the 
contrary." 


Antiquity  of  the  Polka. — The  description 
of  the  lavolta,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  on 
dancing,  "The  Orchestra,"  (1596,)  shows  that  it 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  dance  which  we 
fondly  boast  of  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     It  runs  as  follows: — 

Yet  there  is  one,  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A  lofty  jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 

Where  arm  and  arm  the  dancers  are  entwined. 

And  whirl  themselves  with  strict  embracements  bound; 

And  still  their  feet  an  anapa?st  do  sound: 

An  anapaest  to  all  their  music,  song 

Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  is  long. 

The  "anapasst"  is  exclusive;  it  points  e.xactly  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  polka — the  pause  on 
the  third  step.  Moreover  it  appears  that  there  is 
not  an  especial  figure  for  the  polka — so  there  was 
ntme  for  the  lavolta;  for  it  was  classed  among 
those  dances — 

Wherein  tliat  dancer  greatest  praise  has  won, 
Which,  with  best  order,  can  all  order  shun  ; 
For  every  wliere  he  wantonly  must  range. 
And  turn  and  wind  witli  unexpected  change. 

Who  can  doubt,  after  this,  that  the  polka  was 
certainly  danced  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 


The  Grand  Organ  Controversy. 
I. 

(from  the  Transcript,  .Tune  19.) 

The  Gkand  Organ  foe  the  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Editor:  The  article  in  Thursday  evening's 
issue,  under  the  above  caption  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  perused  it  attentively,  hoping  to  learn  the 
necessity  of  sending  abroad  for  an  organ  of  even 
"  the  size,  power  and  quality  of  the  famous  instru- 
ments of  the  Old  World." 

I  must  confess  the  article  confirmed  me,  as  it 
doubtless  has  others,  in  the  opinion  that  the  organ 
should  be  built  in  this  country,  and  in  Boston.  In- 
asmuch as  a  solicitation  to  the  public  is  made  for 
means  to  procure  the  instrument,  will  you  allow  me 
to  express  the  liope  that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course  will  be  made  more  apparent,  and  if  it  can  he 
shown  that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  thus  slight- 
ing our  American  manufacturers,  I  shall  cheerfully 
contribute  my  portion  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  or 
to  encourage  one  of  our  builders  to  go  abroad. 

With  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  information,  I 
beg  leave  to  simply  notice  some  of  the  points  in  the 
article  referred  to. 

You  say,  1st,  "Travellers  and  musicians  who  have 
been  .abroad,  uniformly  concur  in  speaking  of  the 
great  organs  in  France  and  Germrny  as  superior,  not 
onlv  in  volume,  but  in  all  other  desirable  qualities, 
to  those  heretofore  produced  in  this  country." 

On  reading  this,  I  could  but  ask,  is  it  so?  and 
must  confess,  with  an  extensive  musical  acquaintance 
with  persons  born  and  educated,  or  who  have  travelled 
abroad,  I  could  not  call  to  mind  one,  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  judge  in  this  matter,  who 
would  advise  the  course  proposed.  On  the  contrary, 
from  some  of  the  best  German,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can organists,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  expressed 
opinions  adverse  to  such  procedure. 

Would  our  Hayter,  Miiller,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  and 
others  of  this  city,  and  Zundel,  of  European  reputa- 
tion, late  organist  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Frankfort, 
advise  us  to  send  abroad  1  And  are  the  opinions  of 
such,  and  others,  to  be  disregarded  ?  If  our  builders 
are  not  equal  to  the  undertaking — a  proposition  I  do 
not  admit — would  it  not  be  better  they  should  exam- 
ine and  (;ive  us  the  btneflt  of  their  discoveries  in  the 
old  world  ?  I  understand  some  of  them  are  ready  to 
do  so  with  far  less  encouragement  than  is  often  ex- 
tended to  our  sculptors  and  painters.  We  have  the 
best  authority  for  believing  that,  stop  for  stop,  our 
best  American  manufacturers  furnish  equal  to  those 
of  foreign  lands.  To  esumate  the  extent  of  their 
ability  by  their  productions,  is  as  absurd  .as  it  would 
be  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  our  best 
architects,  judging  of  district  school-houses  erected 
by  them,  in  comparison  with  other  structures  of 
greater  size  and  more  pretensions. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  $4,000  organ — especially  as  it  re- 
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pjards  tone— nre  no  different  tlian  in  one  rostinf; 
$20,000.  Enlarged  scales,  increased  pressure  of  wind, 
and  additional  stops,  suited  only  to  an  orf;an  of  the 
required  size,  constituting  the  principal  difference, 
but  involving  no  principle  in  voicing  whicli  is  not 
well  understood  by  our  best  manufacturers. 

When  informed  that  to  our  builders  many  stops, 
"such  as  the  vox  humana  and  others,"  are  unknown, 
I  coitld  not  resist  the  inclination  to  walk  amonjr  them, 
and  learned  at  the  first  establishment  I  visiteil,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  furnish  any  stop  that  was 
known  in  Europe  one  year  since,  and  to  warrant  as 
good  as  can  he  produced  abroad. 

That  I  might  be  fully  satisfied  "  that  they  were 
posted  up,"  scales,  drawings,  &c.,  as  received  from 
abroad,  were  placed  before  my  eyes,  and  the  reason 
given  for  their  non-production,  "want  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

The  second  consideration  named  by  you,  the  ques- 
tion of  durability,  is  one  I  would  dismiss  by  asking, 
why  metals  and  wood  cannot  be  of  as  good  quality 
(and  stand  this  climate  far  better),  and  be  as  well 
put  together  in  this,  as  in  any  other  country,  provided 
— "aye!  here's  the  rut>" — a  sufficient  price  be  paid. 
This,  I  must  believe,  is  seldom  done,  and  our 
builders,  especially  those  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  are,  in  their  great  works,  generally  obliged  to 
pocket  more  loss  than  profit.  Much  could  be  said  on 
this  point,  but  I  forbear.  Your  third  consideration  is 
susceptible  of  proof,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  made  to 
appear,  but  regret  my  inability  to  learn  from  our 
Boston  builders  that  they  have  furnished  the  inform- 
ation necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  named  by  you,  that  "  it  has  been  shown 
by  actual  estimates,  a  saving  of  S3.000  can  be 
effected  by  employing  a  foreign  builder. 

These  are  matters  that  should  be  intelligently  dis- 
cussed, a,nd  while  all  will  accord  the  right  to  parlies  of 
purchasing  where  they  please,  it  seems  but  proper,  if 
the  public  are  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  they  should 
at  least  understand  that  the  expenditure  be  judicious, 
and  not  such  as  shall  secure  to  our  citizens  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  folly;  or  an  instrument  to  which, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  all  will  be  required  to  award  the 
palm  of  superiority,  and  thus,  as  has  been  heretofore 
done,  insult  our  artists  by  holding  up  as  a  model  for 
their  imitation,  because  from  abroad,  an  instrument 
equal  only  to  the  productions  of  our  second  or  third 
rate  builders. 

The  question  is  asked  in  Dwight's  Journal:  "  Is  it 
not  natural  to  suppose  that  Germany,  the  musical 
land  par-excellence — the  home  of  great  organists  for 
centuries,  the  land  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schneider,  should  possess  the  art  of  organ  building 
in  the  greatest  perfection?"  It  seems  to  me  the  same 
question  would  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  German 
music  halls,  most  of  which  are  among  the  poorest  of 
all  Europe;  or  to  piano-fortes.  But  where  is  the 
impartial  musician  that  wtmld  not  laugh  at  such 
suggestions.  As  well  might  we  argue  tiiat  the  land 
of  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  must  necessarilv  produce 
the  best  -printing  presses,  or  that  in  the  Holy  Land 
must  be  found  the  best  exemplars  of  our  Christian 
religion,  because  there  our  Saviour  dwelt. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  an  organ  of  double  the  size  of  either  of 
the  largest  two  organs  in  our  city — the  Temple  and 
Williams  Hall  organ — would  possess  power  and 
variety  sufficient  for  a  music  hall,  considerably  larger 
than  ours,  and  that  12  or  SI4,000  expended  here  will 
produce  an  organ  which  will  equal  in  effect  and 
beauty,  and  stand  in  order  much  better  than  any 
from  abroad  costing  twice  as  much. 

Can  we  be  informed  how  it  applies  in  organ  build- 
ing that  a  better  instrument  can  be  built  abroad, 
owing  to  price  of  labor,  and  long  practice  ?  German 
stops  voiced  and  finished  there,  have  been  imported 
by  our  builders,  but  have  in  no  respect  proved 
superior  to  those  made  and  voiced  here. 

With  the  hope  that  more  information  may  be  elici- 
ted, and  that  we  may  see  the  names  of  some  compe- 
tent judges  quoted  in  favor  of  tiiis  scheme,  and  that 
it  may  be  made  fully  to  appear  that  the  mover  in 
thi.s  matter  in  acting  undcrstandingly,  with  no  other 
motive  than  a  sincere  recognition  ^'  that  art  is  of  no 
country  and  knows  no  kindred," 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Moderato. 

II. 
(From  the  Transcript,  June  20.) 

The    Oe';an   fob  the    Mi;sic   H.w.r, If  the 

snbjcct  were  one  in  which  only  professional  musician.s 
took  an  interest,  there  would  not  be  much  need  of  a 
rejoinder  on  our  part  to  the  communication  in  our 
paper  of  yesterday.  But  as  it  U  desirable  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  shall  meet  the  approval  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  fund  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  restate  our  position,  and 
addoce  some  facts  to  meet  the  objections  made  by 


our  correspondent.    The  case  rests  upon  these  points : 

1st,  The  testimony  of  musicians  and  travellers, 
both  in  past  and  present  time,  as  to  the  superiority 
of  foreign  instruments,  particularly  those  of  Germany. 

2d.  The  ability  of  American  builders  to  imitate 
successfully  these  chefs  d'ceuvri^s,  and 

3d,  The  comparative  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  eminent  organists  of  this  city 
whose  names  are  introduced  by  our  correspondent, 
we  should  not  think  ourselves  warranted  in  quoting 
their  opinions  separately,  if  we  had  ihem  ;  but  we 
have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  gentlemen  named  would  advise  the  com- 
mittee to  go  abroad.  But  there  is  other  evidence,  so 
much  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most 
convincing. 

Mr,  Hopkins,  who  has  recently  written  a  History 
of  the  Organ,  the  best  treatise  extant,  after  a  careful 
studv  of  all  the  famous  instruments,  conies  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  builders  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  no  other  country  ;  in  fact,  in  many  res- 
pects. The  opinion  of  this  author  will  be  conclusive 
with  all  who  have  read  his  book. 

These  concessions  are  from  Englishmen,  a  race 
not  without  pride,  and  not  wholly  devoid  of  national 
prejudice.  In  this  country  we  have  had  few  such 
scientific  tourists.  But  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  almost  every  paper  in  the  Union  will  he  found  to 
contain  abundant  testimony  of  the  same  purport. 
We  have  a  pretty  distinct  recollection  of  the  letters 
of  Lowell  JNIason  from  abroad  some  years  since,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  German  organs. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  organs  built  in  the 
United  States  are  superior  to  those  iu  England,  then 
of  course  the  testimony  of  Hopkins  and  Chorley  will 
not  be  conclusive.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  cite 
any  instances  of  either  Engli>h  or  German  manufac- 
ture now  in  this  conntry,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son ;  for  there  are  no  fair  specimens  here. 

But  it  is  needless,  we  think,  to  pursue  this  topic 
further.  The  fact  we  have  stated  is  as  well  known 
as  that  Switzerland  has  sublime  scenery,  or  that  the 
Cathedrals  of  Cologne  and  Kouen  are  more  imposing 
than  the  Old  South  Church. 

Upon  the  second  point  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
no  derogation  to  our  people  to  say  that  they  have  not 
as  yet  reached  that  perfection  in  art  which  it  has 
taken  the  old  world  centuries  to  acquii'e.  For  the 
organ  builder  is  as  truly  an  artist  as  a  sculptor;  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  skill.  And  then  the 
si)irit  of  the  two  countries  is  essentially  different. 
We  put  up  thin-walled  houses ;  our  furniture  is  made 
by  steam;  our  churches  are  generally  clap-boarded 
or  stuccoed.  We  are  more  ingenius  to  save  labor 
than  to  reach  perfection.  Very  few  things  in  America 
give  one  the  idea  of  performance,  solidity,  and  finish. 
The  organs  in  Germany  like  the  cathedrals,  are  the 
out-growth  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  ; 
and  all  the  resources  of  science  as  well  as  of  art  have 
been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  instrninent. 
So  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  subject 
that  for  many  years  a  royal  commission  has  existed 
in  I'russia  for  the  inspection  of  organs;  the  materials, 
mechanism,  and  cfiects  all  passing  under  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  before  approval. 

Our  correspondent  asserts  that  an  organ  costing 
$4,000  involves  all  the  principles  in  one  costing 
S20.000.  This  statement,  or  rather  the  inference 
from  it,  wo  must  be  allowed  to  doubt.  Place  any 
numl)cr  of  school-houses  together,  and  they  do  not 
make  a  church;  unite  churches  and  they  do  not  form 
a  cathedral.  The  spirit  that  conceives  the  instrument 
as  a  grand  whole,  and  combines  every  thing  in  due 
order  to  embody  that  conception,  is  very  different 
from  that  nquired  to  originate  and  complete  the 
smaller  model. 

An  American  builder  nili/lit  be  successful  in  a 
large  instrument;  all  that  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill  could  acc(jinpli^li  would  uiidoiibtcdly  be  given 
to  the  woik  ;  hut  after  all,  when  upon  one  side  th.ere 
is  a  moral  certaintvand  upon  the  other  only  a  proba- 
bility, we  do  not  think  the  committee  would  be  jus- 
tified iu  running  the  risk.  This  is  really  the  great 
point ;  the  question  of  price  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

We  repeat  that  were  the  cost  the  only  question, 
we  should  not  hesitate;  but  since  our  statement  has 
been  doubted,  we  shall  show  that  wo  have  been  far 
within  the  mark,  instead  of  ovcrslcf>ping  it. 

Says  Hopkins,  whom  wc  have  before  quoted  : 

'■  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  durable,  com- 
plete, but  costJij  way  of  building  an  organ,  and  an 
unsubstantial,  incomplete  and  cheap  way  of  making 
it.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that  or^tan  building 
may  be  viewed  as  a  calling  of  high  art,  or  treated 
merely  as  a  matter  of  business  ;  and  it  will  be  exer- 
cised in  either  the  former  or  the  latter  spirit  accord- 
ing to  circumstances." 


It  is  in  this  vievf  of  the  matter  that  estimates  are 
to  be  considered.  To  assume  that  an  organ  with 
any  given  number  of  stops  is  equal  in  value  to  any 
other  of  similar  extent,  would  be  as  wise  a  judgment 
as  that  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  who  settled  a  dis- 
pute between  two  litigants  by  weighing  their  respec- 
tive books.  We  have  before  us  minute  and  detailed 
estimates,  procured  by  one  of  the  Committee,  who 
has  thoroughly  investigated  this  subject,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  ;  the  one  from  an  eminent 
American  manufacturer,  the  other  from  a  celebrated 
builder  in  Germany.  The  estimates  are  for  organs 
of  similar  calibre  and  quality  ;  both  being  exclusive 
of  the  case,  as  that  is  to  be  made  liere.  And  instead 
of  a  difference  of  S3000,  as  we  stated,  the  actual 
cost  of  the  American  instrument  would  be  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  one 
made  abroad,  including  duties,  freight,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses.  Perhaps  the  German  builder 
is  willing  to  make  the  instrument  without  profit,  or 
even  at  a  loss,  for  the  sake  of  showing  a  specimen  of 
his  skill ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  offer  is  as 
we  have  stated.  We  may  readily  find  a  reason  for 
this  difference  in  the  price  of  labor;  how  great  that 
difference  is,  every  well-informed  man  knows.  The 
market  value  of  tin  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  less  at  the  Dutch  ports  than  in 
ours. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  which  we  might 
make  if  we  had  not  already  exceeded  our  limits. 
We  are  persuaded  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
upon  this  subject  among  disinterested  men,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  understood.  We  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  organ  builders  that  we  should 
have  such  an  instrument  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  views  of  our 
correspondent  will  not  be  sustained  even  by  those 
who  might  be  supposed  most  deeply  interested. 
Several  manufacturers  have  already  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  specimen  of  German  or  English  skill, 
and  one,  at  least,  has  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  fund. 

We  wish  we  could  quote  further  the  remarks  of 
Hopkins'*  in  regard  to  the  price  and  completeness  of 
an  organ,  because,  emanating  as  they  do  from  one 
who  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  organ  build- 
ing business,  and  who,  therefore,  can  be  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  issue  beyond  what  is  shared  by 
all  who  admire  true  excellence,  irrespective  of  coun- 
try, they  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  some  influence 
with  those  who  have  to  weigh  the  merits  of  com- 
peting estimates,  and  because  they  really  involve  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  purchaser,  the  credit  of  the 
builder,  and  the  progress  of  art,  in  equal  degrees. 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Eequiem. 

BY   E.    F.    EDLEX    VON"    MOSICL, 

Custo.s  of  the  IinptTuil  Library  ;it  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  the  London   Musical  "World.) 

(Continued  from  page  76  ) 

The  first  test  consisted  iu  comparing  this  score 
with  the  other  MSS.  of  the  Requiem  contained  in 
the  Imperial  Library.  I  have  already  announced, 
in  my  preface  to  G.  xv.  von  Nissen's  Biography  of 
W.  A.  Mozart  (Jahrbiicher  der  Lileratur — vol. 
xlix.,  page  209),  that  of  these  MSS.  the  move- 
ments "  Dies  iras,"  "  Tuba  miruiii,"  "  Rex  tre- 
menda;,"  "  Rccordare,"  and  "  Coiifiitatis"  were 
I)resented  some  years  ago  to  the  Iniperial  Library 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler ;  the  movements  following 
these,  however,  viz. :  "  Lacrymosa"  (and,  indeed, 
of  this  only  the  first  eight  bars),  "  Domine  Jesu," 
with  tlie  t'ngue  "  Quam  oliin,"  and  "  Hostias," 
were  at  that  time  the  property  of  the  Imperial 
Capellmeister,  Herr  Josepli  Edlen  Eybler,  who  lias 
since  thou  presented  them  as  a  donation  to  the 
Imperial  Library. 

I'he  Abbe  Stadler,  in  his  disquisitions  upon  this 
niaster|)iecc,  often  refers  lo  the  two  above  men- 
tioned divisions  of  it.  They  are  the  same  which 
he,  and  with  him  Ilerr  Andre,  of  Offenbach  (in 
his  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Requiem,  page  1),  is  fully  justified  in  calling  "  tlie 
actual  scores."  Herr  Andre  has,  moreover  (in 
his  iiilroduction  to  the  first  cdilion  of  the  Reqitiem 
page  1"2),  confirmed,  by  reference  to  his  great 
collection  of  Mozart's  MSS.,  tliat  this  master  was 
accustomed,  in  writing  vocal  compositions  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  to  make  sketches  of 
the  score,  in  which  the  voice  parts  and  mostly 
the  instrumenlal  ba.ss  were  written  complete,  but 
of  the  other  parts,  the  subjects  were  only  ocea- 

*  The  remarkB  referred  to  may  be  found  on  page  22  of  the 
present  volume  of  this  Journal  (for  April  19,  18o0.) 
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sionally  indicaterl.  It  could  therefore  not  appear 
Ein<;uliir,  nor  lessen  the  probability  that  the 
present  complete  score  is  an  aiUosraph  of  Mozart, 
that  of  a  composition  of  such  great  importance 
there  should  be  found  such  previously  made 
sketches,  besides  the  score  under  consideration. 

The  division  from  "  Dies  irtc"  to  "  Confutatis," 
inclusive,  is  doubtless  the  same  that  the  widow 
Mcjzart  sent  to  Ilerr  Andre,  with  a  letter  dated 
the  2Gth  of  January,  1801,  requiring  him  to 
return  it.  (See  his  introduction  to  the  first  edition, 
page  5.)  The  filling  up  in  a  strange  hand — not 
that  of  Siissmayer — of  the  blanks  left  by  Mozart, 
which  differs  almost  entirely  from  the  score  now 
under  consideration,  appears  not  to  have  been 
inserted  at  that  time,  since  Ilerr  Andre  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  Why  this  instrumentation  should 
have  been  added  to  the  original  sketches  of  Mozart, 
when  the  complete  score  was  already  published  by 
Breilkopf  and  Hiirlel  in  Leipzig,  is  unaccountable. 

The  second  division,  from  "  Lacrymosa"  until 
"  Hostias,"  inclusive,  is,  (with  the  exceplion  of  two 
bars  of  the  soprano  in  the  "  Lacrymosa,"  an 
attempted  continuation  in  the  same  unknown 
writing,  the  melody  of  which  differs  completely 
from  that  of  the  score,)  untouched  by  any  strange 
hand;  and  exhibits  only  the  hand-writing  of  Mo- 
zart, namelj'  the  voice  parts  and  the  fundamental 
bass,  with  occasional  indications  of  the  accompan- 
paniment  for  the  violin  and  viola. 

With  these  original  sketches  the  complete  score 
was  in  the  first  instance  carefully  collated.  They 
were  particularly  appropriate  for  such  a  compari- 
son, since  the  eiglit  movements  contain  the  same 
notes  and  the  same  words.  The  resemblance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sha|)e  of  some  of  the 
capital  letters  in  the  writing  of  the  te.xt,  was  found 
to  be  perfect.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  specimens  of  Mozart's  hand- 
writing was  brought  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  and  comparison.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  younger  Mozart,  now  living 
in  Vienna,  for  the  contribution  of  four  large  port- 
folios, which,  besides  several  completed  composi- 
tions of  his  celebrated  father,  contained  above 
eighty  fragments,  belonging  to  nearly  every  stage 
of  his  career,  including  the  last,  as  for  example, 
several  of  the  subjects  in  tlie  operas  Die  Zauber- 
flole  and  La  Ctemeiiza  di  Tito.  The  Society  of 
Musical  Amateurs  of  the  Austrian  Empire  had 
the  courtesy  to  send  in  the  original  score  of  the 
before-mentioned  cantata — "  Laut  erschalle  uns're 
Freude" — which  in  respect  to  the  time  of  its  com- 
position stands  nearest  to  the  Requiem.  Ilerr 
Aloys  Fuchs,  the  possessor  of  a  great  collection 
of  valuable  and  interesting  musical  autographs, 
brought  two  small  MSS.  of  Siissmayer,  a  quartet 
for  male  voices,  and  a  minuet  and  trio  for  the 
orchestra;  and  I  added  to  these  the  original  score 
of  a  quartet  of  Mozart  for  flute,  violin,  viola  and 
violoncello,  belonging  to  myself 

Thus  provided,  several  of  the  principal  musical 
connoisseurs  in  Vienna,  all  familiar  with  Mozart's 
handwriting,  were  invited  to  inspect  and  judife 
the  newly  acquired  score. 

This  consists  of  thirty-two  sheets  of  Italian 
(oblong)  mu4c-paper,  of  twelve  staves.  The 
sheets  are  not  numbered  according  to  the  pages, 
but,  as  was  the  custom  of  Mozart^,  accordinii  to 
the  leaves.  The  score  is  not  sewn  together,  but 
in  loose  sheets,  without  any  title  page  or  wrapper. 
At  the  top  of  the  first  page  in  the  middle  is 
written,  '^Requiem;"  on  the'  right,  "  Z);  me,  W. 
A.  Mozart,  m.  p.  792"  (xic) ;  on  the  left, 
"  Adagio."  In  the  fugue,  "  Kyrie,"  on  the  second 
page  of  the  seventh  leaf  is  found  a  remarkable 
correction ;  namel_v,  in  the  fourth  bar  Mozart 
wrote  according  to  his  first  thought: — 


SEES: 


ic; 


He  changed  his  mind,  however,  at  the  last 
quarter  of  the  bar,  crossed  through  this  bar,  to 
which  the  iustrumentalion  was  not  yet  written, 
and  instead  of  it,  continued  the  movement  as 
follows : — 


p_._,  .l2fl_,^_t__- 


m^^ 


z=5z 


=?v^?: 


-    sou,  Cliriste,  e  - 

as  this  passage  occurs  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf 
and  Hiirtcl.  Commencing  from  the  fugue,  the 
accompaniment  a|)pears  in  a  paler  ink  than  the 
four  voice  parts  and  the  fundamental  bass,  from 
whi(di  it  seems  that  it  must  have  been  written  at 
a  later  period.  In  both  movements,  in  the 
"  Requiem"  as  well  as  the  "  Kyrie,"  the  fundamen- 
tal bass  is  carefully  figured,  as  was  Mozart's  prac- 
tice in  his  compositions  for  the  church,  on  account 
of  the  organ.  The  second  page  of  the  ninth  leaf, 
though  numbered  10,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sheet,  is  blank. 

Upon  the  next  leaf,  which  is  not  numbered  11, 
but  again  commences  at  1,  begins  the  "  Dies  Irfe  ;" 
this  is  followed  by  the  other  pieces,  of  which  the 
last,  "  Hostias,"  concludes  on  the  second  page  of 
the  thirty-third  leaf;  it  is  to  be  observed  that  leaf 
five  is  succeeded  by  leaf  five-and-a-half;  after  this, 
from  leaf  six,  the  numbering  is  regularly  contin- 
ued. 

The  numbering  of  the  pages  commences  again 
at  1  at  the  Sanctus ;  and  the  whole  concludes  on 
the  second  side  of  the  nineteenth  leaf,  having  the 
word  Jinis  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  On  the 
twentieth  leaf,  which  bears  no  number,  are  writ- 
ten the  parts  for  the  clarini  of  the  Benedictus,  for 
which  there  was  not  room  on  the  page  in  the 
complete  score.  On  comparison  of  this  manu- 
script with  the  edition  of  Breitkopf,  it  is  found  in 
all  essentials  most  perl'ectl}'  to  agree  with  it.  This 
edition  must,  therefore,  have  been  printed  from  a 
copy  of  the  score  under  consideration. 

We  may  particularize  the  following  important 
variations  : — The  time  of  the  movement  Requiem 
is  in  the  MS.  marked  with  r?  and  in  the  printed 
score  with  z^ 

In  the  "  Tuba  mirum"  the  case  is  exactly 
reversed ;  also  in  this  movement  iMozart  has  as- 
signed not  only  the  first  three  b^rs,  but  the  entire 
solo,  to  the  tenor  trombone,  which  in  this  edition 
is  given  to  the  bassoon. 

Herr  Rochlitz,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
following  circumstances,  kindly  gave  me  this  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy;  at  the  time  when 
the  widow  IMozart  gave  a  performance  of  the 
Kequiem  in  Leipzie  for  her  benefit,  there  was  not 
at  hand  a  trombone  player  who  could  execute  this 
solo  as  it  stands  in  the  original.  HiUer,  at  that 
time  cantor  of  the  Thomas-schule,  who  conducted 
the  perlbrmance,  found  himself  obliged,  at  the 
rehearsal,  to  mark  this  alteration  with  pencil  on 
the  copy  of  the  score  before  him.  The  same  copy 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
and  Hiirtel  for  their  edition  of  the  work,  and  thus 
this  passage  still  was  allotted  to  the  part  of  the 
bassoon  in  print.  Besides  this,  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  "  Domine  Jesu"  presents  the  following  varia- 
tion in  the  MS. : — 


[$i=~3l^=: 


^=^^- 


^»' 


MJt 


Li  -  be    -    ra 


a    -    m  -  mas. 


In  tbe  printed  score  : — 


^a^EEEEtJ^E^E^EE 


In  Mozart's  sketch  of  the  score,  mentioned 
above,  to  which  I  have  carefully  referreil,  the  in- 
strumental accompaniment  in  this  passage  is 
wanting  the  alto  voice  part,  however,  stands  as  it 
appears  in  the  printed  copy. 

When  the  connoisseurs  who  had  been  invited 
had  examined  the  score  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, the  majority  of  them  declared  it  to  be,  as 
well  in  the  formation  of  the  violins  and  alto  voice 
notes  as  of  the  letters,  and  even  of  the  figures  for 
the  thorough  bass,  without  doubt  Mozart's  hand- 
writing, while  the  comparison  of  this  with  that  of 
Siissmayer,  written  hastily  on  small  sized  paper, 
scarcely  shewed  the  most  distant  resemblance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  some  of  the  characters,  as  for 
instance,  the  treble  and  bass  clef's,  exhibited  a 
marked  difference.  The  minority  of  the  judges 
admitted  that  the  reasons  which  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  geniilneness  of  the  whole  far  outweighed  the 
objections  to  it,  which  were  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position which  had  prevailed  till  then,  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  genuine  originals  had  ever  existed. 
Upon  being  repeatedly  requested,  these  parties 
expressed  their  doubts  as  follows  : — 

On  the  first  page  there  stands  under  Mozart's 
name  the  date  of  1792,  whereas  it  is  well-known 
that  Mozart  was  torn  from  the  world  by  death  on 
the  ,5ih  December,  1791. 

That  Mozart  could  scarcely  have  been  guilt)'  of 
the  consecutive  fifths  in  the  fourth  bar  of  the 
"  Sanctus."  Amongst  the  most  characteristic  signs 
of  his  handwriting  are  the  naturals,  which  he 
always  formed  as  a  close  square,  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  whilst  in  the  "  Dies  Iras," 
and  the  instruments  belonging  to  it,  there  appear 
naturals  which  are  formed  with  an  open  square, 
agreeing  with  those  in  the  leaves  of  SUssmayer's 
writing,  which  were  laid  before  them. 

Amongst  the  capital  letters  in  the  writing  of  the 
words,  commencing  from  the  "  Dies  \rs^,"  the  let- 
ters B,  P,  Q,  R,  and  T,  differ  from  those  in  the 
"  Kyrie"  anil  "  Requiem,"  and  in  the  two  divisions 
of  the  sketch  of  the  score. 

Almost  on  every  page  there  are,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  top  line,  straight  strokes  and  crosses, 
which  may  have  been  made  by  SU-smayer,  in  or- 
der to  remind  himself  of  Jlozart's  intentions. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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The  Organ  fob  the  Mosic  Hall.^ 
Where  shall  it  be  built  ?  This  question  bids  fair 
to  create  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Even  in  the 
heat  of  politics  the  newspapers  find  room  for  it. 
In  music  as  in  politics  there  Is  a  great  American 
party,  who  cannot  listen  with  composure  to  the 
proposition  that  we  must  look  abroad,  to  the  old 
musical  countries,  for  the  great  organ  which  shall 
be  the  pride  of  Boston  and  the  rival  in  celebrity 
of  those  famous  instruments  at  Haarlem  and  at 
Freyburg.  Our  Yankee  confidence  in  our  own 
powers — this  ready  assumption  of  ability  to  beat 
all  the  world  in  every  (even  if  it  be  an  untried) 
sphere  of  action — is  surely  one  great  element  of 
success.  And  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  church  organs  by 
our  own  makers,  that  we  cannot  wonder  they 
should  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the  withdrawal 
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of  so  grand  an  opportunity  entirely  out  of  the 
usual  competition  between  them.  We  believe  tlie 
question  is  essentially  decided  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors,  after  lon^  and  careful  consideration, 
and  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  good  grounds,  and 
that  the  organ  will  be  ordered  of  the  best  manu- 
facturer in  Germany.  Yet  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages offered  by  American  and  foreign  build- 
ers, is  still  an  open  and  an  interesting  question, 
which  all  friends  of  music  must  be  glad  to  hear 
discussed.  Let  us  have  all  the  knowledge,  all 
the  argument  that  can  be  produced  on  both  sides. 
"With  this  view  we  have  copied  on  another  page 
two  pieces,  pro  and  con,  which  appeared  last  week 
in  the  Transcript.  Both  are  written  in  good 
tone  and  temper,  and  throw  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter. yVe  wish  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  impor- 
tant points  and  stages  in  the  controversy.  We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary,  howevei*,  to  go 
back  to  the  original  article  in  the  Transcript, 
which  called  forth  the  strictures  by  "  Moderate," 
because  the  views  therein  contained  were  essen- 
tially the  same  which  we  have  before  imperfectly 
presented  in  this  Journal.  We  may  from  time 
to  time  make  comments  and  comparisons,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  we  have  much  to  add  at  present, 
since  the  last  piece  In  the  Transcript  does  its 
■work  so  ably. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands,  that 
great  organs,  the  greatest  that  the  world  knows, 
Jiai-e  been  built  and  have  stood  for  centuiies,  the 
■wonder  of  the  world,  in  Germany.  Such  organs 
have  not  yet  been  produced  here.  What  our 
enterprising  builders  might  do,  with  such  outlay 
and  such  spur  to  ambition  as  ai-e  now  offered, 
who  shall  say  ?  The  strong  consideration  is, 
that  the  thing  now  wanted,  and  at  such  great  ex- 
pense provided  for,  Is  too  great  a  matter  to  be 
risked  upon  such  mere  experiment ;  that  It  is 
safer  to  go  where  these  great  works  are  no  vague 
possibilities  of  the  future,  but  monuments  of 
actual  achievement,  and  ever  present  models  of  a 
living  art — an  art  in  which  the  great  traditions 
are  kept  fresh  and  vital,  while  it  is  open  to  all 
the  new  suggestions  of  to-day.  That  we  shall 
one  day  build  as  great  organs,  as  that  we  shall 
one  day  grow  up  to  be  as  mnsical  a  nation,  as 
any  in  the  world,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  we  can- 
not expect  to  jump  the  intermediate  degrees. 
We  are  to  climb  step  by  step  to  that  eminence. 
In  organ  building  It  can  only  help  us  onward,  to 
have  in  the  midst  of  us  a  model  of  the  highest  art 
attained  to  in  the  old  world. 

What  is  least  appreciated  thus  far  in  the  inge- 
nious and  Briarean  activity  of  our  new  country 
is,  the  difference  between  Art  and  manufacture. 
This  has  been  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  the 
organ  project,  both  by  ourselves  and  others.  It 
is  not  easily  explained  to  those  who  do  not  feel  it; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  comment  made  by 
"  Moderate  "  upon  a  remark  of  ours.  He  says 
the  idea  that  the  art  of  organ-building  should 
naturally  exist  in  the  highest  perfection  in  Ger- 
many, since  that  has  been  the  land  par  excellence 
of  the  great  organists  and  of  great  music,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  look  there  for  the  bc^t  printing-presses 
because  there  lived  Goethe  and  Schiller  !  Tiio 
verj-  confounding  of  Art  and  mechanism  to  which 
■we  referred  ! 

The  two  things  arc  not  parallel.  The  great 
German  organs  were  built,  as  the  Transcript  well 
remarks,  in  the  .same  religious  and  artistic  spirit, 
the  same  striving  for  perfection,  the  same  thoufht 


of  eternity  and  not  of  momentary  effect,  as  were 
the  old  cathedrals;  the  spirit  so  well  illustrated  in 
Schiller's  "  Founding  of  the  Bell."  Such  artistic 
piet)'  in  labor  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  our  me- 
chanic enterprises.  The  love  of  Art  must  per- 
vade and  inspire  a  people,  before  the  machinery 
of  Art  will  be  itself  arli-tic.  Music  must  be  in 
the  people,  music  as  revealed  by  the  great  Bachs 
and  Ilandels,  before  they  will  build  great  organs 
in  a  deeper  spirit  than  we  build  our  factories  and 
rail-roads ;  just  as  no  mere  materialistic  skill  in 
mechanism,  nothing  short  of  the  deep  Faith  of 
those  old  times,  can  bid  cathedrals  spring  up, 
winning  the  senses  to  the  soul's  side  and  refuting 
all  our  literal  and  soul-starving  views  of  life.  As 
to  music  halls,  if  they  have  not  the  largest  and  the 
best  in  Germany,  It  is  because  music  there  is 
chiefly  listened  to  by  smaller  audiences  where  all 
are  truly  musical.  It  is  not  In  the  spirit  of  the 
old  world  society  to  have  great  popular  concerts, 
as  we  do,  for  most  miscellaneous  audiences.  Both 
systems  have  their  advantages.  As  to  piano- 
fortes, it  Is  only  necessary,  to  see  the  force  of 
that  comparison,  to  understand  one  fact  not  gen- 
rally  known  among  our  people,  namely,  that  the 
square  piano,  which  has  been  the  chief  boast  of 
our  makers,  is  scarcely  looked  upon  in  Germany 
as  a  legitimate  instrument,  but  as  a  mere  cheap 
substitute,  sustaining  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  only  true  piano,  the  Grand,  or  Fluyel,  that 
the  Melodeon  or  Harmonium  here  does  to  the 
organ.  It  is  not  said  the  Germans  have  no  good 
grand  pianos.  Finally,  if  Palestine  has  ceased  to 
be  the  Holy  Land  in  more  than  name,  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  Germany  has  ceased  to  be  the 
musical  land,  in  the  sense  necessary  to  our  argu- 
ment. 


Musical  Tales  and  Romances. 

We  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  works  of  the 
Imagination,  providing  they  are  the  offspring  of  a 
truly  creative  and  poetic  mind,  and  make  no 
pretensions  as  histor}-.  So  long  as  the  writer  deals 
with  imaginary  men  and  women  alone,  we  have 
patience,  and  in  most  cases  sympathy,  with  him, 
though  he  be  as  wild  as  Hoffmann  and  Chamisso,  as 
strange  and  wierd  as  Poe,  or  the  author  of  "  Peter 
Rugg."  But  the  case  is  very  difl'erent  when  his- 
torical personages  are  made  the  subjects  of  fan- 
ciful tales,  and  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Bach, 
Corelli,  Giardini,  Rossini,  and  so  forth,  are 
dressed  and  tricked  out  in  gaud  and  tinsel — are 
made  the  lay  figures  upon  which  weak — very 
weak  modiftes  too,  sometimes — display  their  want 
of  skill  and  taste.  When  Hoffmann  wrote  his 
fanciful  meeting  with  "  Ritter  Gluck,"  he  care- 
fully stated  it  to  be  an  "  imaginary  circumstance" ; 
and  yet  many  have  read  that  as  history !  Ger- 
man and  French  musical  literature  are  full  of 
these  things,  and  poor  Beethoven  has  been  vic- 
timized to  an  extent  incredible  to  any  one  who 
has  not  had  opportunity  to  look  somewhat  e.x- 
tensively  through  the  musical  journals  of  Europe 
of  the  last  thirty  years. 

We  have  had  occasion  two  or  three  times  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal  to  warn  our  readers 
against  giving  the  least  credence  to  stories  pro- 
fessedly historical,  and  our  attention  is  directed 
to  this  topic  again  by  noticing  a  story  going  the 
rounds,  translated  from  the  Courier  des  Elats 
Unis  but  which  wo  have  a  dim  impression  of 
having  .seen  and  smiled  at  in  some  other  quarter. 
A  kind  friend  translated  It  for  us  several  months 


since,  but  we  could  not  with  a  good  conscience 
abuse  our  readers  with  publishing  that  as  history 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact  whatsoever.  We 
refer  to  a  sketch  entitled,  "  History  of  a  Sonata." 

This  is  the  so-called  "  Moonlight  "  Sonata,  in  C 
sharp  minor,  dedicated  to  Countess  Julia  Guic- 
clardi.  Haifa  dozen  words  are  suflicient  to  show 
the  utier  absurdity  of  the  pretended  "  history  " 
here  given.  First,  It  was  not  composed  in  Bonn, 
but  at  Vienna.  Secondly,  Beethoven  was  not  in 
the  low,  miserable  condition  described  by  the 
writer,  but  flourishing  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity and  prosperity.  Thirdly,  the  symphony  In 
F  was  not  written  until  some  fifteen  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  Sonata. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
we  will  give,  in  answer  to  an  inqairing  correspon- 
dent. The  pecuniary  condition  of  Beethoven 
during  the  years  1800-1-2-3  is  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  an  article  in  this  paper  published  April 
22,  1854,  and  needs  no  further  notice.  All  this 
time  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Julia  Guicclardi, 
and  the  fantasia  dedicated  to  her  was  understood, 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  to  be  a  musical  ex- 
pression of  that  love.  Schindler  Intimates  as 
much.  Of  any  particulars  connected  with  the 
Immediate  labor  of  composing  the  work,  no  record 
is  to  be  found.  Beethoven's  beautiful  Sonata, 
Op.  26,  with  the  "  Marcia  Funebre,"  had  hardly 
become  known  in  the  Musical  circles  of  Vienna, 
when  Cappi,  one  of  the  publishers  of  that  city, 
displayed  upon  his  counter  two  new  sonatas,  both 
given  as  one  Opus — Op.  27 — from  the  same  fer- 
tile brain.  The  first  was  a  (we  copy  the  original 
title)  ^^ Sonata  quasiuna  Fantasia  per  il  Clavicem- 
balo 0  Pianoforte,  composta  e  dedicata  a  sua  Al- 
iezza  la  Signora  Principessa  Ginvanna  Lichten- 
stein,  nata  Lanr/ravia  FUrstenierg,  da  Lnigi  van 
Beethoven.  Opera  27.  No.  1.  In  Vienna  presso 
Giov.  Cappi  etc." 

The  second  was  the  one  in  question  :  "Sonata 
quasi  una  Fantasia  per  il  Clavicembalo  o  Piano- 
forte composta  e  dedicata  alia  Damigella  Contessa 
Giulielta  Guicciardi,  da  Luigi  van  Beethoven. 
Opera  27.  No.  2.  In  Vienna  presso  Giov. 
Cappi  etc." 

The  latter  became  very  soon  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's most  popular  works,  was  most  highly 
praised  by  the  critics,  and  the  dreamy,  halt-sad 
first  movement,  so  full  of  tender  melancholy  and 
a  spiritual  condition,  which  can  find  no  expres- 
sion out  of  music,  obtained  for  it  among  the 
pianists  of  the  city  the  title  "  Moonlight  Sonata." 
This  title  no  more  came  from  Beethoven  himself 
than  the  title  of  "Jupiter,"  given  by  the  English 
to  Mozart's  Symphony  with  the  fugue,  originated 
with  that  great  master.  In  short,  Beethoven, 
like  other  men,  took  a  musical  thought,  worked 
upon,  thought  upon  it,  studied  it,  elaborated  it, 
wrote  it  Out,  corrected  it,  finished  II  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  then  sold  it  to  some  publisher. 
The  first  thought  was  an  inspiration  ;  the  thought 
as  we  read  it  on  the  printed  page  is  the  result  of 
long-continued,  persevering  labor. 

In  the  name  of  all  who  devote  themselves  to 
historical  and  biographical  researches,  we  utter 
our  protest  against  fanciful  sketches  of  which  real 
persons  are  made  the  heroes.  The  more  facts, 
the  more  well-lbunded,  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  great  men  in  all  stations,  professions  and  arts, 
the  better;  the  more  imaginative,  fanciful  tales 
and  sketches  which  are  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  musical  tasle  and  to  the  spread  of  a  love 
for  true  music,  also  the  better  ;  but  do  not  abuse 
the  reader  by  presenting  as  history  stories  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  which  in  every  line  are 
fitted  but  to  deceive  and  convey  false  ideas. 
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"The  Castle  in  the  'Wilberxess."  —  Wc  give 
to-day  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  beautiful  Art 
novel  by  Geouc.e  Sand.  We  regret,  and  so  will  many 
of  our  readers,  that  it  is  so  short.  As  many  will  desire 
to  read  the  whole  connectedly,  we  have  had  a  limited 
edition  struck  off  in  a  neat  octavo  pamphlet  form. — 
Price  fftccn  ccnis  per  copy.  To  be  had  at  this  office, 
and  at  the  periodical  stores. 


Musical  Review. 

POPULAR     COLLECTIONS. 

Tlie  American  CoNectlon  of  Instrumental  Music  ;  con- 
sisting of  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Vaitzcs,  Contra- 
Dances, '  Quadrilles,  Cotillons,  Polkas,  Hornpipes, 
Heels,  Mazourkas,  and  other  popular  music,  selected 
from  the  works  of  various  masters,  and  arranged  for 
Wind  and  Stringed  Instruments,  such  as  the  Violin, 
Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Bugle,  Violoncello,  cS-c, 
icitJwut  the  Piano-forte,  Organ,  Mclodeon  or  Sera- 
phine.  Volume  1. '  pp.  104.  By  John  AV.  Moore, 
author  of  the  "  Complete  Encvclopasdia  of  Music," 
&c.     Boston  :  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

This  book  is  really  a  curiosity.  There  is  a  certain 
na'ive  benevolence  as  well  as  slirewdness  in  the  plan. 
It  breathes  tlie  broadest  popular  sympathies  and 
shows  acquaintance  with  tlie  largest  market.  The 
autlior  in  his  preface  says  : 

In  my  intercourse  with  music  lovinff  people,  I 
have  noticed,  that  in  every  town  and  villiajje,  there 
are  many  yoiine  persons  of  some  musical  talent,  who 
play  upon  the  Violin,  Flute.  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Buf^^le, 
Violoncello,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Melodcon,  or  Sera- 
phiiie — all  of  whom,  for  the  want  of  a  suitalile  col- 
lection of  music,  are  compelled  to  ju-actise  alone. 
Nearly  all  the  collections  of  Instrumental  Music 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  published  in  this 
country,  have  consisted  of  simply  Duetts  and  Trios, 
■with  an  occasional  Quartette — and  I  know  no  work 
where  the  arran;2;emcnt  is  for  various  and  many  in- 
struments with  Pianoforte  accompaniment.  It  has 
been  my  object  and  in  preparing  this  compilation, 
not  only  to  supply  a  great  and  growing  want,  but  so 
to  aiTange  all  the  music  in  the  work,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  pleasure  and  rational  enjoyment  to 
such  as  may  meet  tog,eih^r  for  practice,  and  yet  so  to 
write  the  parts,  that  one,  two,  three,  four,  si.\,  eight, 
or  even  a  large  member  may  with  equal  protit  use 
the  music  as  occasion  and  circumstances  mav  require. 
For  the  social  circle,  where  there  may  be  for  use  only 
a  Violin  or  a  Flute,  or  some  one  or  two  of  the 
many  instruments,  the  music  here  presented  will  be 
found  agreeable  with  the  simple  Piano-forte  accom- 
paniment. 

The  design,  thus  stated,  is  a  good  one.  To  help 
the  scattered  musical  ability  throughout  our  country 
villages,  our  stray  and  isolated  flutists,  cornists, 
clarinetists  and  pianists,  in  a  small  way,  to  club 
together  and  perform  in  quartet,  or  in  larger  bands, 
the  old  familiar  tunes  which,  with  the  Sabbath  psalm 
tunes,  constitute  the  chief  musical  pabulum  of  the 
beginning-to-be  musical  millions,  is  in  itself  a  worthy 
object  and  may  lead  to  something  higher.  In  the 
execution  of  the  plan  two  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

First,  the  selection  of  music,  which  is  mainlv  of 
the  very  lightest,  homeliest,  commonest,  most  pop- 
ular description.  Here  are  all  the  old  hacknied 
dance  tunes,  patriotic  marches,  &c.,  which  bo3's 
■whistle,  and  which  village  fiddlers,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  have  employed  to  keep  young  feet 
in  motion.  Here  are  "  College  Hornpipe,"  "Fish- 
er's Hornpipe,"  ''Dashing  White  Sergeant,"  "  Wait 
for  the  Wagon,"  "  Jordan,"  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
what  not.  Here,  too,  are  various  well-known  sets  of 
quadrilles,  and  some  new  ones,  as  also  marches,  with 
the  letter  "  M  "  to  indicate  fare  we  to  understand  ,') 
original  authorship.  Add  a  few  bits  from  Rossini, 
Mozart,  Strauss,  and  well-known  "masters,"  (though 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  any  masters)  and  you  have  seventy  or  eighty 
pieces  which  surely  cannot  be  complained  of  on  the 
score  of  being  "  over-classical"  or  "  scientific." 

Secondly,  the  arrangement  and  treatment.  This 
is  partly  explained  in  the  above  extract  from  the 
preface.  Each  piece  is  scored  in  six  staves.  The 
upper  staff  contains  the  melody,  for  first  clarinet,  or 


flute,  or  violin.  Then  comes  a  second  treble  for  the 
same  class  of  instruments.  The  third,  or  tenor,  is 
for  cornet,  bugle,  or  third  violin.  The  fourth  staff 
is  for  violoncello.  Saxhorn,  or  bass.  The  two  lower 
staves  arc  for  piano,  organ,  &.C.  This  score  is  ex- 
tremely convenient,  to  suit  all  emergencies.  Each 
part  may  be  played  by  a  single  instrument  or  by 
enough  to  make  out  quite  a  band.  If  you  have  not 
four  instruments  (besides  the  piano),  omit  the  third 
part.  If  you  have  but  two,  omit  tlic  second  violin  ; 
or  you  may  omit  the  piano  part;  and  one  is  wicked- 
ly tempted  to  intpiire  sometimes :  wliy  not  omit  the 
whole  ?  Such  convenient  dilution  for  conveving  an 
imagination  of  mu>;ic  with  so  little  of  the  material, 
reminds  one  of  that  cup  of  "  tea'"  wherewith  "  the 
Marchioness "  regaled  Dick  Swiveller,  However, 
since  the  ingredients  of  a  stronger  cup  are  here,  we 
■will  not  complain  of  the  suggestion  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  like  to  take  it  weak.  So  far  as  we 
have  noticed,  the  pieces  are  correctly  and  clearlv 
harmonized.  But  we  must  wonder  at  the  want  of 
care  shown  in  the  case  of  the  few  pieces  taken  from 
real  masters,  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources.  One 
of  these  is  the  well  known  Vcdrai  carino  of  Mozart, 
here  called  "  Zerlina's  Air,"  Why  these  alterations 
and  curtailments,  so  great  that  the  soul  and  beautv 
of  the  song  are  losf?  It  would  be  quite  as  easv  to 
give  it  just  as  Mozart  wrote  it;  far  easier  and"  far 
wiser  than  to  undertake  to  improve  on  Mozart.  So, 
loo,  another  Mozart  melody,  the  well-known  0  dolce 
concenio,  which  is  here  called  an  "  English  Glee  "  ! 
Among  the  minor  defects,  we  may  mention  the 
omission  of  all  time  marks,  as  Adagio,  Allegro,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  doulit  not  that  the  book  is 
fraught  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  some 
musical  profit,  (which  might  be  much  more)  for 
nmatenrs  in  the  most  rudimentary  stages  of  the  art 
in  country  towns.  The  idea  of  arrangcmets  for  such 
social  practice,  we  have  said,  is  good  ;  and  as  the 
present  is  but  Volume  I,,  we  trust  the  next  will  be 
well  filled  with  music  of  a  little  higher  and  less 
hacknied  order,  such  as  will  tend  to  raise  the  general 
taste  somewhat,  and  that  the  "  masters "  will  be 
freely  drawn  from,  only  provided  that  their  compo- 
sitions be  presented  without  needless  alteration. 

T/ie  American  School  Melodist,  and  Festalozzian 
Teacher,  &c.  &c.  By  JosiAH  Osgood,  pp.  22-1. 
Boston  :  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

A  useful  little  book  for  schools  and  classes,  as 
well  as  for  liome  circles.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
devoted  to  elementary  instruction  on  the  inductive 
or  Pestalozzian  .system  ;  intermingling  explanations 
with  exercises,  solfeggi  and  vocalizations  arranged  in 
attractive  forms  of  rounds  and  tunes  in  one,  two 
three  and  four  parts.  This  part  of  the  work  seems 
done  with  thoroughness  and  clearness.  Then  follows 
a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  simple  children's 
hymns  and  songs,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  partly 
original,  and  partly  selected  and  arranged.  These 
are  mostly  written  in  three  parts  ;  i,  e,  for  one  or 
two  trebles  and  bass. 

The  Golden  Wreath,  a  choice  Collection  of  Favorite 
Melodies,  for  Schools,  &c.  Also  a  complete  Course 
of  Elementary  Instructions,  upon  the  Pestalozzian 
System,  with  numerous  Exercises,  Ac.  By  L.  0. 
Emerson,     pp.  224.     Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson. 

A  book  very  similar  to  the  above  and  for  a  similar 
object.  The  Elementary  part  covers  less  ground, 
but  seems  well  arranged.  The  songs  are  of  like  va- 
riety of  subjects,  only  the  music  is  more  familiar, 
consisting  mostly  of  little  pieces  already  favorites  in 
schools  and  singing  circles.  They  are  harmonized 
in  the  same  simple  way  for  three  voices.  Every 
good  addition  to  the  stock  of  school  songs  should  be 
welcomed;  perpetual  novelty  in  this  department 
seems  a  more  reasonable  aim  than  it  does  in  the 
matter  of  plain  psalmody. 

There  has  been  music  on  the  Common  two  eve- 
nings during  the  past  week ;  as  usual,  a  brass  band 
of  about  sixteen  instruments.  What  we  heard  the 
first  evening  ■was  played  in  remarkably  good  tune 


and  with  careful  expression  ;  but  many  of  the  pieces 
partook  too  much  of  the  doleful  sentimental  to  aftect 
the  crowd  much.  Cheerful  was  tlie  multitudinous 
clapping  of  hands  when  somcthine  like  the  'Eclipse 
Polka"  or  the  "Anvil  Chorus"  struck  up.  The 
Verdi  music  takes  well  with  brass  instruments.  On 
Wednesday  again  three  pieces  out  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  were  reminiscences  of  Trovatore.  0  for  a  har- 
mony not  wholly  brass !  But  with  any  kind  of 
music  for  a  magnet,  it  is  good  to  see  such  happy 
crowds  drawn  to  the  Common  these  June  nights. 
The  scene  is  beautiful,  and  does  away  with  a  great 

deal  of  the  day's  dull  prose In  Providence,  last 

Monday  evening,  a  very  successful  concert  was  given 
by  the  "  Mnsical  Institute,"  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L,  T.  Dowses,  assisted  by  the  "  Beethoven 
Orchestra."  conducted  by  Mr  W.  F.  Marshall, 
comprising  altogether  about  12,5  performers.  The 
first  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  the  Adagio 
and  Allegro  from  Beethoven's  first  Symphony ;  the 
chorus  :  "  The  heavens  are  telling,"  hy  Haydn  ;  a 
soprano  duet  with  chorus,  from  Mendelssohn's  Loh/e- 
sang  (beautifully  sung,  we  are  told,  by  Miss  Pratt 
and  Miss  Morell)  ;  a  chorus  for  male  voices  ;  "  The 
Praise  of  Jehovah,"  by  Beethoven  ;  the  Trio  :  "  Lift 
thine  eves,"  (finely  sung  by  Miss  Carpenter,  Miss 
Morell  and  Mrs,  Wadsworth)  and  Chorus  :  '  He 
is  watching  over  Israel,"  from  "  Elijah  "  ;  and  Cho- 
rus :  '■  0  great  is  the  depth  of  the  riches,"  &c,,  from 
"  St.  Paul."  Part  second  was  of  a  lighter  charac- 
ter, including  an  overture  by  Weigl  ;  two  choruses 
from  Ernani ;  a  Sextet  by  Zollner;  chorus  from 
"  William  Tell  " ;  selections  from  a  light  French 
Mass,  by  a  i|uartet  of  voices;  but  ending  with  Han- 
del's "  Hallelujah  ''  chorus.  Mr,  Downes,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  organists  and  teachers  in  the  city,  is 
full  of  zeal  for  good  music,  especially  that  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  sacred  style,  and  will  do  much 
we   doubt   not,   to   inspire  a   love  for  the    best    in 

Providence The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  will  be  pained  to  learn 
that  her  concert  tour  westward  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  pretty  serious  accident  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where,  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  her  ancle  was 
broken. 

From  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Industry  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  June  1,  IS.t.'j,  prepared 
from  official  returns  by  Francis  De  Wi  it.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,"  we  glean  the  following 
facts  pertaining  to  our  speciality. — The  number  of 
Piano-Forte  manufactories  in  Boston  was  20;  Pianos 
manufactured  in  the  year,  6,122;  capital  employed, 
S941,000;  all  other  musical  instrument  manufacto- 
ries, 10;  value  of  instruments  manufactured,  SI. 984,- 
700;  capital,  .S102.100;  persons  employed,  1,248 
T'le  value  of  the  musical  instruments  manufactured 
that  year  in  the  whole  State  is  set  down  at  S2,295,- 
680.     Of  this  Boston  alone  claims  82,004,700. 

Still  they  come  !  Another  musical  journal  greets 
us  from  Chicago,  the  second  from  that  city.  It  is 
called  The  Western  Journal  of  Music,  and  announces 
its  determination  to  make  itself  the  musical  journal 
of  the  great  West,  It  is  a  neat  print  of  eight  pages, 
promising  music  hereafter,  and  is  published  once  a 
fortnight  by  R.  G.  Greene.  Wm.  H.  Chrrie  is 
the  editor.  The  more  the  merrier,  if  they  will  only 
serve  the  cause  o(  Music,  and  not  merely  music  (rarfe. 
The  Introductory  article  augurs  well, ,,  .The  Ger- 
man il/iisi'c- T'erem  at  Milwaukie  has  worked  well  in 
the  cau.se  of  music.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary,  the  following  operas  were  per- 
formed during  the  past  year  ;  "  Freyschutz,"  twice  ; 
"Norma,"  "Czar  und  Zimmerman,"  "Stradella," 
also  twice.  Besides  this,  they  gave  a  grand  concert 
once  a  month.  The  operas  of  "  Don  Juan,"  and 
"  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  are  now  in  rehearsal. 

The  Criterion  tells  us  of  a  new  musical  prodigy, 
one  Signor  Vallo,  a  Philadelphian.  "  He  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  magic,  of  ventriloquism,  and  of  the  violin, 
and  for  the  receipt  of  a  ridiculously  small  sum, 
promises  to  send  by  mail,  to  any  given  address,  full 
instructions  in  either  of  these  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. According  to  a  contemporary,  a  '  celebrated 
composer'  speaks  thus  of  the  violin  performances  of 
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Signer  Vallo :  '  I  have  heard  Pafianini,  Sivori, 
Vieiixtemps,  Spohr,  and  many  other  {rreat  violinists, 
and  I  have  thonyht  that  for  power  of  tone,  difficult 
execution,  variety  of  sound,  and  management  of  the 
bow,  nothing  more  could  be  done,  but  Signor  Vallo 
surpasses  them  all.  He  draws  more  powerful  tones 
from  the  instrument  than  Sivori  or  Spohr.  His  ex- 
ecution of  the  staccato,  pizzicato,  and  harmonic  pas- 
sages is  far  superior  to  those  of  Paganini  or  Vieux- 
temps.  He  executes  the  Carnival  on  one  string, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  performs  Iwo  distinct  airs 
on  the  piano.' " 

Mr.  Choklet,  of  the  Athmamm,  does  not  admire 
Alboni's  present  singing,  or  dramatic  efforts,  so 
much  as  the  critics  we  have  quoted.  Her  perform- 
ance in  the  Sonnambula,  he  says,  "  besides  being 
singular  to  sec,  was  dramatically  null,  and  only  par- 
tially effective  as  a  piece  of  singing."  "  She  was 
frequently  out  of  tune."  "In  her  final  rmido  the 
pleasure  which  her  executive  brilliancy  must  other- 
wise have  given  us,  was  impaired  by  the  diversity  of 
weight  and  quality  of  her  notes— no  two  roulades 
being  taken  without  a  mixture  of  thick  and  thin, 
destructive  of  that  flow  of  serenity  which  the  music 
of  Bellini's  village  opera  demands."  By  the  same 
writer  we  are  reminded  that  we  did  not  give  due 
credit  for  the  improvement  in  respect  of  .shortness  of 
JI.  Benedict's  annual  concert.  Chorley  says : 
"  The  giver  seems  this  year  wisely  bent  on  surprising 
those  who  have  been  used  to  carry  home  to  Ger- 
many the  bill  of  his  concert,  as  a  curiosity,  which, 
although  it  was  printed,  nobody  there  was  expected 
to  accept  as  a  reality."  We  have  already  noticed 
svmptoms  at  last,  in  the  London  concert  criticisms, 
of  getting  weary  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
several  instances  of  moderation  in  the  length  of  pro- 
grammes, showing  that  John  Bull's  musical  diges- 
tion is  not  of  such  superhuman  capacity  as  we  had 

so  long  supposed A  flute  of  gold  has  been  made 

in  London  for  a  gentleman  in  Australia.  Its  tone  is 
said  to  have  a  certain  superior  richness,  roundness 
and  sonority,  as  compared  with  flutes  heretofore 
made  of  box-wood,  cocoa-wood,  ivory,  glass,  or 
silver. 

The  European  journals  announce  the  death,  at 
Florence  of  Adolphe  Fdjiagalli,  a  young  pianist 
alre.idv  highly  distinguished,  and  wlio  fairly  prom- 
ised to'  become  one  of  the  marvels  of  his  time.  His 
fine  taste,  added  to  a  power  of  rapid  execution  quite 
unrivalled,  rendered  his  performance  with  one  hand 
an  illusion  far  beyond  the  one  string  of  Paganini ; 
but  the  grand  feature  of  Fumagelli's  playing  was 
mind;  he  was  assuredly  the  most  intellectual  inter- 
preter of  the  old  m.asters  that  has  been  heard  in 
Paris,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  living 
interpreters  of  Chopin's  music.  He  was  settled  in 
that  city,  and  was  on  a  musical  tour  in  his  native 
country  when  death  surprised  him  in  (he  midst  of 
his  artistical  triumphs.  On  Thursday  evening  he 
gave  a  concert,  which  was  attended  by  all  Florence, 
and  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success ;  on 
Saturday  he  was  no  more — two  little  days  between 
the  plaudits  of  the  public  and  the  lomb!  He  was  in 
his  2Tth  vear. 
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WANTED. 

SITtJATION'  a»  Organist,  or  Organist  and  Condnctor,  is 
desire*!  by  a  Gentleman,  who  ran  give  tlie  begt  of  refer- 
Addreaa  II.  U.  B.  at  tliia  ofBce. 


8IG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

EE3IDENXE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NKW  YOIIK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIItCCLATISO  MCaiCAI,  UBKAHY. 

O"  Cooslaiitl;  on  hand  a  complete  aaaortmcnt  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y  ?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OF  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

NoveBIoS  Olee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  mAPBiG.ALS,  in  Vocal  Pcore, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accomp:iTiiment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tol3.     Handsomely   bound  in    cloth,   gilt  lettering. 

Price  S2  each  Tolume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Jlornington,   Spofforth,  Steven.^^,  \Vebbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  pri'-es 

Tarying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

WovelBo's  Part-SoHg^  Boo3(. 

In  One  Tolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  con.cists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bi.-^hop,  lienedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kjmbault,  M'esley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composer.^,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
I'art-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  1-i  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

Oi'][>Iieiis  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  cKch  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  i.-^sue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  receivcl  by 
J.  A.  Js'oveilo  immediately  on  their  publication  in  Loudou. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  M8iSB4*aB  TiiBi<»s, 
AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (in  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chor\,ls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  M.^dri- 
G  vLS,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Ciasses,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertist- menrs  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  SJicred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,"5  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S^l.TS;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  9^1,76  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Circia's  Complete  School  of  SiBigisBg. 

.TUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  I3itsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 


EDTVAHD    L.    BALCH, 


J  .    M  .    I\I  0  Z  A  R  T  . 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St.. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
RichardHon'B  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .ff^SO  per  quarter  ot  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUREIIS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVKKY  UESUIUI'TION. 

W  A  R  K  K  O  O  M  S  , 

3Vt.A.so3\rio    TiaiwEiPijiii:, 

TliKM(JNT     K'J'li.l':j':T, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

iroSIcT   AND^   JOB     gBHTTINQ-    OFFICE, 


•JOB  PPlIFTIFG- 

OF     EYERY     DESCKIPTIOX      NE.iTLY'     AND     PKO.MPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVasHiugton  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be   happy  to  give  instniction   in   PiaDO-for(:e  and 
Orgau  pljiyitig,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Adrirees: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

^P.    -F.    IDOI3C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIAN'O-FOIITK  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacll  St.   Bnston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

CT-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOESTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GlVhS — 

INSTRUCTION    on  i lie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Ilancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thoroug:h  Bass  and 
in  tlie  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
ot"  Amafeurs,  Professional  Teai'hers,  and  other.*!  who  may  wi^h 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  re.«ppctfully  reque.-ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

2G5  AVasIiin^^tom  Street,  Boston* 

G.  andr:&  &.  co.'s 

jStpot   of    ;!Forti5it    aub    ©omtstu    <Busit, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PllILADELPniA. 

0;^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  I'ublications,  has  just  been  puhiislied.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  paptr  of  Ert  anb  2.(tcratur£, 

Fublislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  niiniiin,  nik  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  wliole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Ijiteratiire  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Chuich,  the  Concert-room,  tho  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Ot^casional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,&c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C/^'Rack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  PWIGUT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  inHcrtion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Kach  aubHe<iucnt  insertion,  jicr  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12G  lines)  llrst  insertion S;12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent ^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20 cts. 
Payments  required  In  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.   21    SCHOOL    STBBETT 


^  f  iip.cr  0f  %xt  iiiiir  I'iti^nitiirL 


Whole  No.  222. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  JULY    5,  1856. 


Vol.  IX.  No.  14. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Wlien  lelt  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Sy  OFFICE,   Wo.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  MCUARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 

"  GEORGE  P,  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"  A.  M.  LEL.4ND, Providence,  R,  I. 

"  C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  Yorll. 

"  SCHARFENBERG  &  LDIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE   BUTTON,  JR llochester,  N.T. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsbnri;,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBADM  &  CO., Savannah,  G.^. 

"  W.  F.  COLBDRN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


Mozart's  Father. 

["We  tranelate  tlie  fol.ywiii^  from  the  new  biog- 
raphy of  MozAKT,  by  Otto  Jahn,  "of  which  the  iirst 
volume  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany.] 

John  George  Leopold  Mozart,  the  father 
of  the  great  composer,  was  the  son  of  a  book- 
binder in  Augsburg,  and  was  born  in  1719. 
Naturally  gifted  %vilh  a  clear,  sharp  understand- 
ing, and  a  firm,  energetic  will,  he  at  an  early- 
age  resolved  by  proper  intellectual  culture  to 
work  his  way  up  out  of  the  limited  circumstances 
of  his  family  into  a  bigher  position  ;  and  he  could 
boast  before  his  son  that  this  was  only  realized 
after  a  protracted  conflict  with  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  through  earnest  perseverance 
and  most  watchful  prudence.  His  musical  tal- 
ent, wbicli  appeared  quite  early,  must  bavc 
relieved  his  studies,  as  it  does  witb  many.  When 
the  son  visited  Augsburg  in  the  year  1777,  he 
learned  many  things  about  his  father's  youth 
which  helped  to  refresh  the  latter's  recollections. 
Thus  he  writes  to  his  son  about  his  having  sung 
while  a  boy  as  discantist  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Ulrich  and  at  the  Holy  Cross,  and  how  after- 
wards he  was  able  to  make  his  appearance  as  a 
clever  organist.     *     *     *     *     * 

Life  had  early  led  him  into  a  hard  school  of 
privation,  which  gave  a  definite  direction  to  his 
character  and  views  of  life.  He  had  long  been 
settled  in  the  conviction  that  only  by  continual 
and  intense  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  powers 
can  man  attain  the  goal  set  before  him,  either  in 
spiritual  culture  or  in  social  position.  Accord- 
ingly, what  stood  out  as  the  distinctive  feature  of 
his  character  was  an  unshaken  conscientiousness 
and  faithfulness  to  duty  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  in  great  things  and  in  small,  whence  an  un- 
compromising  severity   in   his   requirements    of 


others,  but  before  all,  of  himself.  This  he  shows 
in  his  official  relations,  as  teacher  and  educator, 
and  particularly  in  his  religious  deportment.  He 
was  a  strict  Catholic,  who,  however,  recognized, 
not  without  admiration,  morality  and  virtue  in 
Protestants.  Nothing  does  he  fear  so  much  =!  the 
injurious  influence  which  a  long  stay  in  Prv  ■  l' 
countries  might  exert  upon  the  soul's  weltiui  of 
his  children;  and  occasionally  too  he  mal  ■:' ef- 
forts at  conversion  with  an  inward  satisfa.  .m.^ 
All  that  the  church  requires  of  its  professor;  he 
fulfils  not  only  dutifully,  but  with  zeal ;  he  h,-s 
masses  read,  buj'S  relics,  and  so  forth,  where  op- 
portunity presents  itself.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  herein  he  followed  an  unfeigned  con- 
viction. 

Leopold  Mozart  was  a  man  of  real  piety, 
which  maintained  itself  through  serious  losses, 
under  pressing  circumstances,  steadfast  and  un- 
altered ;  it  was  but  the  natural  consequence 
ot  K  edu.'jation  a:^i  his  position  that  he  knew 
no  other  ground,  no  other  form  for  this  pious 
disposition,  but  those  transmitted  in  his  church. 
With  the  same  strict  conscientiousness  which  he 
maintained  in  other  matters,  he  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties also  towards  God  and  his  church. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  were  we  to 
consider  him  a  narrow  devotee.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  endowed  with  a  sharp,  clear  under- 
standing, for  whose  many-sided  cultivation  he 
made  extraordinary  exertions,  and  he  had  a  de- 
cided tendency  and  talent  for  criticism,  nay  even 
for  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  The  hard  and  needy 
circumstances  through  which  he  had  to  toil  so 
painfully,  amid  environments  which  he  looked 
far  beyond,  led  him  very  early  to  turn  his  criti- 
cism upon  the  practical  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  their  ordinary,  for  the  most  jiart  small 
and  pitiful  relations,  which  he  saw  through  so 
easily.  And  so  he  acquired  the  firm  conviction 
that  self-love  and  self-interest  are  the  only  springs 
of  human  action,  on  which  one  may  calculate 
with  certainty,  and  which  may  be  employed  with 

*  "  xYmong  my  friends  in  London  is  a  certain  Sip- 
runtini,  a  great  virtuoso  on  the  violoncello.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  Jew,  but  after  travelling  through 
Italy  and  Spain,  he  found  that  faith,  its  ceremonies 
and  commandments,  laughable,  and  he  forsook  it. 
Talking  with  him  a  short  time  since  about  matters  of 
faith,  I  found  from  all  his  conversation  that  lie  was 
satisfied  at  that  time  with  believing  in  one  God,  and 
with  loving,  first  Him,  and  tlien  his  brother  as  him- 
self, and  living  as  an  honorable  man.  I  took  pains  to 
give  him  some  idea  of  onr  faith,  and  I  carried  it  so  far 
that  he  is  now  agreed  with  me  that  of  all  Christian 
creeds  the  Catholic  is  the  best.  I  mean  very  soon  to 
make  another  attack  upon  him  ;  one  must  step  very 
softly  in  such  matters.  Patience  !  Perhaps  I  shall 
yet  become  a  missionary  in  England." — Letter  Jivm 
London,  Sept.  13,  1764. 


prudence  ;  that  to  pre-suppose  philanthropy  and 
friendship  is  a  folly  such  as  seldom  goes  unpun- 
ished. This  want  of  faith  in  men  in  personal 
intercourse,  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
re.  .  It  of  practical  experience,  he  sought  also  to 
ir  •  .^  IV  on  his  son,  but  with  the  smallest  suc- 
c  if.  Aii<l  in  himself  this  gloomy  view  of  life  by 
no     e  ir    siifled  generous  thought  and  feeling; 

'  in  him,  as  in  so  many,  the  theory  is  sharper  and 
m'orp  hostile  than  its  application  is  in  actual  life. 
Where  Leopold  Mozart  criticizes,  where  he 
anaiTz'^j  men's  ways  of  acting,  he   is  sharp  and 

.shows  himself  possessed  by  no  prejudices.  In 
spite  of  his  piety  he  expresses  the  profoundest 
contempt  and  utters  the  most  bitter  ridicule 
against  priestcraft  and  priestly  living; — he  had 
opportunities  to  know  both  intimately.  Quite  as 
little  did  high  birth  and  position  dazzle  him ;  with 
full  consciousness  he  opposed  to  these  the  inde- 
pendence of  true  culture  and  ability. 

But  also  towards  those  "who  stood  most  near  to 
him,  even  to  his  beloved  son,  he  remained  still 
impartial.  It  is  a  remarkable  spectacle,  and  one 
which  had  the  most  wholesome  influence  on  Mo- 
zart's development,  to  see  how  the  father  never 
let  himself  be  dazzled  by  the  son,  whom  he  loved 
as  much  as  ever  father  loved  a  son,  whose  artistic 
genius  he  recognized  with  truest  judgment,  and 
admired  and  reverenced  it  as  it  continued  to  de- 
velop ;  how  he  never  disguised  from  himself  his 
weaknesses,  but  warned  and  blamed  him  with  in- 
exorable severity,  and  trained  him  up  to  system- 
atic loj'alty  to  duty.  In  this  relation  to  his  son 
the  singular  mixture  of  various  pecuharities  in 
Leopold  Mozart's  character  with  a  clear,  con- 
scious ability,  shows  itself  in  the  most  pure  and 
edif)'ing  manner :  he  has  himself  declared  that 
the  education  of  this  son  was  the  highest  mission 
of  his  Ife.  Meanwhile  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
and  disposition,  his  readiness  to  serve  and  to 
assist,  were  by  no  means  limited  to  those  who 
were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  nature  ;  he 
shows  himself  a  true  and  trusty  friend,  a  liberal 
benefactor  within  the  narrow  limit  of  his  means. 

The  elTorts  it  had  cost  him  to  acquire  only  a 
tolerable  position,  the  unceasing  toil  demanded 
merely  to  support  daily  existence,  gave  him  a 
lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  secure  social 
position  ;  and  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  his 
son  would  hardly  learn  to  attach  enough  impor- 
tance to  that,  the  more  he  strove  by  his  own  pru- 
dence and  experience  to  help  him.  Remarks 
have  been  made  in  a  tone  of  depreciation  or  of 
ridicule  about  the  care  which  Leopold  Mozart 
manifested  about  economical  affairs.  But  such 
writers  are  unjust,  partly  in  blaming  him  for  what 
was  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  strait- 
ened circumstances,  against  which  he  was  forced 
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to  contend;  partly  in  failing  to  see,  that  the  cor- 
respondenee,  out  of  which  we  draw  this  knowl- 
edge, must  have  involved  communications  of  this 
sort  necessarily.  At  all  events,  if  a  certain 
anxiety  here  betrays  itself,  which  was  increased 
in  later  years  by  infirmity  and  hypochondria, 
still  it  is  cast  entirely  in  the  shade  by  the  rare 
union  of  general  and  musical  culture,  of  love  and 
austerity,  of  correct  judgment  and  earnest  fidelity 
to  duty,  which  Leopold  Mozart  developed  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  who  certainly  without  this 
never  would  have  been  what  he  became  through 

it. 

[To  tie  continued.] 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 

ET   E.    F.    EDLEN    VOX    MOSEL, 

Cuptn-s  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  ttie  London  Musical  World.) 

(Continued  from  page  101  ) 

These  remarks,  which  prove  with  what  extraor- 
dinary care  and  conscientiousness  that  examination 
was  conducted,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  hy  means  of  the  MSS.  of  Mozart, 
already  mentioned,  which  were  collected  for  this 
purpose  : — 

As  regards  the  date,  1792,  it  would  be  too  bold 
a  conclusion  to  suppose  that  Mozart  purposed  to 
have  a  transcript  made  for  himself  of  this,  his 
most  important  work,  wdien  it  should  be  completed, 
before  consigning  the  original  to  the  person  who 
commissioned  him  to  write  it,  and  which  could 
not  be  effected  before  the  first  days  of  the 
approaching  new  year,  and  that  in  this  expectation 
he  wrote  the  dale  of  the  coming  year  upon  the 
first  page.  This  inscription  can,  however,  be  e.x- 
plained  by  another  and  more  obvious  probability. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  Mozart  contained  in  the 
portfolios  referred  to,  there  is  a  score  of  a  concerto 
for  a  French-horn,  with  accompaniments  for  string 
instruments  and  two  oboes,  which  Mozart  com- 
posed for  his  friend  Seitzel,  a  celebrated  horn- 
player.  At  the  end  of  this  stands  in  his  hand- 
writing. "  Vienna,  Vener  rJe  Sunio,  die  6  Aprile, 
7921"  Evidently  here  1792  is  written  in  mistake, 
instead  of  1791,  in  which  year  Good  Friday  fell 
upon  the  Cth  of  April,  and  thus  it  might  also  have 
happened  with  the  date  in  the  Requiem  ;  although 
for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  former  solution  of 
the  question.  Further,  no  one  who  designed  to 
make  a  forgery  of  a  MS.  of  Mozart  would  have 
added  to  his  signature  the  date  of  a  year  in  wdiich 
he  no  longer  existed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  did  not  notice 
this  date,  since  if  he  had  he  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  it,  as  we  know,  from  his  dissertations 
upon  the  work,  that  he  copied  the  Requiem, 
Ki/rie,  and  the  Dies  irce  "from  the  first  written 
score,  and  the  genuine  autograph  of  Mozart,"  and, 
indi-ed,  this  not  long  after  his  death. 

The  con.-ecutive  fifths  in  the  violins  in  the 
Sunctus,  the  efi['ect  of  whii  h  is  softened,  and  almost 
annulled  by  the  contrary  motion  of  the  first  and 
second  violins,  may  have  escaped  the  composer's 
attention  in  the  ardour  of  writing,  or  miy  inten- 
tionally have  been  written  by  him  as  an  exception 
that  may  well  be  permitted  to  such  a  master. 
Moreover,  there  might  be  ([uoted  not  a  few  con- 
sc'cutive  fifths  well  known  to  me,  from  works  of 
Handel,  whom  however  no  one  would  accuse  of 
impure  part-wiiting. 

it  is  true  that  Mozart  was  accustomed  almost 
always  to  write  his  rehearsals  in  the  manner  de- 
Wfribed  above,  and  lliat  this  is  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  by  which  to  identity  his  hand- 
writing. It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  rondo  for  the  Horn,  before  referred  to,  the 
open-rliaped  natural,  exactly  resembling  that  used 
in  the  Ijie-i  irrp.  of  the  si-ore  in  r|uestion,  appears 
throughout ;  and  it  is  to  be  remomberetl  that  this 
Rondo  and  the  Requiem  were  both  written  during 
the  last  year  of  Mozart's  life.  These  operi^ 
unusual  shaped  naturals  are,  moreover,  in  the 
M.S.  under  judgment,  the  less  questionable,  as 
they  are  not  continued  from  the  first  page  of  the 
Dies   irm    tbroiighout    the   score,   but   from    the 


second  page  of  the  sixth  leaf  the  close  ones  which 
he  usually  wrote  begin  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
open  ones,  and  are  more  and  more  frequently 
employed  until  folio  27,  and  they  only  appear 
from  the  28th  leaf  until  the  end  of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  letters  above  re- 
ferred to :  in  the  MSS.  of  the  four  Portfolios  are 
many  examples  of  the  B  corresponding  with  those 
in  the  score  under  notice,  and  there  is  an  R 
exactly  like  that  in  the  superscription  of  the 
above-inentioned  Rondo.  The  remaining  letters 
in  the  Dies  irm  to  the  end,  do  not  precisely  cor- 
respond with  the  MSS.  with  which  they  have 
been  compared;  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
^finis,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  an  impression  from  that  at  the  end 
of  the  before-named  Cantata  of  the  loth  Novem- 
ber, 1791. 

What  was  meant  by  these  little  perpendicular 
lines  and  crosses,  wdiich  either  alternately  or  side 
by  side,  at  greater  or  less  distances,  appear  at  the 
top  line  of  almost  every  page,  must  always  remain 
a  problem  which  Mozart  himself  alone  could  solve. 
That,  however,  they  were  inserted  by  himself, 
and  not  by  Sussmayer,  is  proved  by  their  appear- 
ing not  only  in  the  sketches  of  the  score  of  the 
Requiem,  which  are  entirely  in  Mozart's  hand- 
writing, but  also  in  many  other  vocal  pieces  in 
the  portfolios,  and  even  in  instrumental  composi- 
tions, for  example,  on  every  page  of  the  original 
MS.  of  the  beautiful  sonata  for  the  pianoforte  in 
A  minor,  whicli  Mozart  wrote  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1778,  and  which  is  included  in  his  collection. 

With  respect  to  the  numbering  of  the  pages,  it 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the 
sketches  of  the  score,  in  connected  succession; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  Mozart  wrote  this  work  at 
interrupted  periods,  and  probably  was  not  at  the 
pains  of  referring  to  the  numbering  of  the  pre- 
vious portion,  to  ensure  the  i-egular  succession  of 
figures  in  the  complete  work,  and  so  began  num- 
bering afresh  each  time  he  resumed  the  composi- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  figures  in  the  leaves  ex- 
actly resemble  those  of  the  sketch  of  the  score. 

Finally,  the  question,  why  Mozart  did  not  write 
the  instrumentation  from  the  "  Dies  iias"  to  the 
"  Hostias"  inclusive,  in  the  blank  lines  of  the 
sketches,  rather  than  make  a  new  copy  of  the 
score,  may  be  solved  by  a  letter  from  his  widow 
to  the  Abbe  Stadler  of  the  31st  May,  1827, 
wherein  it  is  said  :  "  It  may  be  brought  as  a  re- 
proach to  Mozart  that  he  was  not  very  orderly 
with  his  papers,  and  often  mislaid  what  he  had 
begun  to  compose ;  rather  than  spend  time  in 
seeking  for  it  he  preferred  to  write  it  out  again  ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was  that  many  things 
were  twice  written,  the  second  of  which  was  in 
no  respect  different  from  the  one  that  had  been 
mislaid;  for  whatever  idea  he  had  once  worked 
out  in  his  mind  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  never, 
altered."  It  might  certainly  be  objected  to  this, 
that  such  might  probably  be  the  case  with  shorter 
pieces  or  single  movements,  but  was  very  unlikely 
to  have  been  done  with  a  long  series  of  vocal 
movements. 

What  may  be  cited  from  the  writings  of  the 
Abbe  Stadler  against  the  po.ssibility  of  the  present 
score  bein^  in  the  handwriting  of  Mozart,  loses 
its  power  through  the  consideration,  that  through- 
out these  workings,  and  even  in  conversations 
with  myself,  his  intimate  friend,  he  has  never 
mentioned  that  he  had  once  spoken  with  Mozart, 
or  even  with  Siissmayer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Requietn. 

The  Abbe  only  knew,  and  only  could  know, 
what  had  been  tohl  him  in  the  house  of  Mozart, 
and  could  only  write  so  much  as  was  there  com- 
municated to  him.  He  was  not  even  apprised,  as 
appears  from  several  passages  in  his  writings,  what 
became  of  the  first  movements — "  Requiem"  and 
"  Kyrie" — after  he  had  copierl  them.  "  It  will 
probably  soon  explain  itself,"  he  writes,  "  into 
whose  hands  the  fir.st  leaves  of  the  original  score, 
from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  have  fallen."  And  subse- 
quently— '■  Two  copies  were  immediately  made, 
of  Siissniayei''s  score;  the  MS.  score;  of  Siissmayer 
was  setit  to  the  person  who  had  given  the  commis- 
.sion  for  the  work,  and  probably,  for  his  greater 
satisfaction,  Mozart's  original  MS.  of  the  "Re- 
quiem" and  "  Kyrie"  may  have  been  sent  with 


them."  In  case  it  was  intended  thus  to  convince 
the  person  who  gave  the  commission  for  the  work, 
that  Mozart  had  really  composed  it,  it  seems 
inexplicable  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  sketches 
of  the  score,  from  folio  11  till  4.5,  were  not  sent 
also,  in  order  to  render  this  conviction  as  complete 
as  possible. 

The  well-known  letter  of  Sussmayer  to  the 
Mes.srs.  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  which  has  so  often 
appeared  in  print,  was  still  less  calculated  to  make 
those  waver  in  their  opinion  who  declared  the 
score  to  be  Mozart's  genuine  handwriting,  quite 
independent  of  the  opinion  of  such  connoisseurs 
as  considered  that  he  "  had  composed  the  '  Sanc- 
tus,'  '  Benedietus,'  and  'Agnus  Dei,'  anew" — of 
which  further  hereafter, — the  credibility  of  this 
letter  is  destroyed  by  its  first  words,  which  con- 
tains a  manifest  untruth.  He  writes: — "in  the 
'  Requiem,'  as  well  as  in  the  '  Kyrie,'  '  Dies  irEe,' 
'  Domine  Jesu,'  Mozart  entirely  completed  the 
four  vocal  parts  and  the  fundamental  bass,  as  well 
as  the  figuring,  but  had  only  indicated  the  chief 
passages  of  the  instrumentation." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Abbe  Stadler 
transcribed  the  first  two  movements,  viz,  "  Re- 
quiem" and  "Kyrie,"  shortly  after  Mozart's  death, 
from  his  original  copy.  This  transcript,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  "  Dies  ira;,"  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Library  for  several  years. 
Stadler  says,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Defence,  etc. 
— "  Should  these  original  MSS.  ever  come  to  light, 
which  is  very  possible,  it  will  be  proved  that  my 
transcript  (of  the  '  Recpiiem '  and  'Kyrie,')  cor- 
responds with  them,  just  as  the  '  Dies  irae,'  at 
present  in  my  possession,  corresponds  with  the 
sketch  of  the  score."  These  original  MSS.  have 
been  found,  and  the  most  complete  scores  produced 
of  the  transcript  of  the  two  first  movements  with 
Mozart's  MS.,  which  forms  the  division  from  folio 
1  till  10  of  the  score  in  question,  has  proved 
itself;  but  this  transcript  contained,  as  is  now 
seen  in  the  original  MS.  itself,  a  score  completed 
in  every  detail,  of  the  '•  Requiem"  and  "Kyrie;" 
consequently  these  were  not  sketches  of  scores 
similar  to  the  following  numbers,  and  Siissmayer 
could  not  have  had  the  slightest  share  in  these  two 
movements. 

There  remained,  therefore,  no  doubts,  or  as 
good  as  none,  as  to  the  perfect  authenticity  of  the 
newly  accpiired  score  ;  after  many  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  obtain  some  more  important  MSS.  of 
Sussmayer  than  the  two  already  mentioned,  the 
Freyherr  von  Lanog  kindly  supplied  two  from  his 
collection,  namely :  a  trio  for  soprano  and  two 
basses,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  consisting 
of  fifteen  leaves,  and  an  aria  for  bass  with 
orchestra  of  ten  leaves,  both  pieces  designed  for 
the  opera  La  Serva  Padrona,  and  both  of  the 
year  1793.  If  the  resemblance  of  these  scores  to 
Mozart's  handwriting  generally,  both  as  to  the 
notes  and  the  words,  was  almost  incredible,  it  was 
still  more  pertect  to  that  of  the  score  of  the 
Requiem  commencing  from  the  "  Dies  ira;."  The 
capital  letters  P,  Q,  and  T,  which  had  been  in 
vain  sought  for  throughout  the  MSS.  of  Mozart 
in  that  particular  shape,  were  here  the  only  ones 
that  appeared,  and  the  slight  deviations  in  the 
score  from  Mozart's  general  manner,  that  had 
been  before  regarded  as  unimportant,  as  well  as 
the  twice  interrupted  numbering  of  the  leaves, 
now  assumed  a  greater  significance. 

The  longer  and  the  more  carefully  the  compar- 
ison of  these  two  MSS.  with  the  score  was  contin- 
ued, the  more  confusing  it  became ;  the  more  so 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  presented  many 
characters  more  peculiar  to  the  handwriting  of 
Mozart  than  to  that  of  Siissmayer. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Musical  Plagiarism. — The  London  Athe- 

nxcum  has  the  following  : 

That  ballad  music  is  as  curious  in  its  origin  and 
completion  as  ballad  literature,  we  have  frcrjuontly 
had  occasion  to  point  out.  Where  memory  ends 
— where  appropriation  stejis  in — where  creation 
VjecTins — arc  so  many  questions,  which,  it  appears, 
cannot  be  in  nnisio  settled  by  a  jury.  Are  all 
musicians  great  robbers,  with  or  without  being 
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aware  of  the  tlieft?  Handel  was,  there  is  no 
doiiht.  Jlozart  picked  and  stole  a  little  in  a  most 
poetical  wav.  Bcetlioven,  even,  Wiis  oblined  to 
Clementi,  it  has  been  said.  Mendelssohn  took 
from  Beethoven  in  the  overtnre  of  his  '  Lob- 
iiesano-,'  and  from  Ilerr  Lindblad  in  his  second 
'  Zuleika.'  Signor  Eossini  has  gathered  treasures 
from  every  one, — his  crucible,  however,  having 
within  it  a  magical  power  of  transformation,  so 
that  oftentimes  tlie  thing  which  was  put  in  as 
emerald  has  come  out  a  diamond.  If  we  turn 
from  tlie  Tritons  to  the  minnows, — from  ereaters 
to  copy-right  holders  and  eopy-wrongers, — from 
meloilies  to  memories, — tlie  following  extract  from 
a  late  number  of  the  Neto  York  Musical  Review 
and  Gazelle  will  be  found  curious.  It  throws  a 
light  on  the  origin  of  some  of  our  ballads,  justify- 
ing all  that  we  have  advanced  as  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  paternity  of  tunes 
which  belonged  to  days  when  there  were  no 
Gazettes  lo  point  out  "  coincidences,"  Here  is 
the  American  paragraph  : — 

"  A  sons;  lies  on  our  table  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 

,  London,  received  by  a  late  steamer,  the  title 

whereof  runs  as  follows;  '  Bonny  .Tean,  as  sung  by 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by  G.  Lin- 
ley.'  The  music  of  this  song  is,  note  for  note,  Wur- 
zel's  (George  F.  Boot)  very  popular  '  Hazel  Dell.'  " 

— Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  literal 
resemblance  betwixt  a  song  by  Mr.  Linley  and 
one  by  Ilerr  Lindblad,  which  a  few  years  since 
gave  rise  to  some  correspondence  in  the  Alhe- 
nceum.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  if  international  law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  even  if 
courtesy  be  waved  aside  on  such  occasions  a  title 
like  the  above  should  have  not  been  followed  by 
the  words  "  an  ailaptalion  of  an  American 
melorhi" — snpposing  Mr.  Root's  tune  to  be  Mr. 
Root's  property,  and  not  some  French,  Italian,  or 
English  melody  naturalized  and  altered  by  emi- 
gration. 

1   ^    I 

The  Grand  Organ  Controversy, 
III. 

(From  the  Transcript,  June  30.) 

Music  Hall  Ok«an.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tran- 
script: In  again  asking  the  favor  of  your  columns, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  remarks  in  the  rejoin- 
der of  the  20th  inst.,  to  an  article  by  myself  oi'  the 
19th,  I  take  occasion  to  express  a  recognition  of  your 
former  courtesy,  and  assure  you  that  I  would  not 
thus  obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice,  but  from  the 
conviction  that  very  incorrect  views  are  entertained 
by  many  in  our  community,  yourself  included,  as 
evinced  liy  the  rejoinder.  In  my  remarks  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  expressing  the  least  doubt  that 
highly  honorable  and  laudable  ambition  prompts  the 
movers  in  their  proposed  action  for  procurhig  the 
Music  Hall  Oriran,  and  heliaving  myself  to  be  incited 
by  no  less  laudable  motive,  hope  no  such  intimation 
may  be  again  pointed  at  myself,  as  was  contained  in 
the  article  referred  to,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  inad- 
vertantly made,  as  no  gentleman  of  the  committee 
could  feel  more  opposed  than  mj'self  to  any  expen- 
diture, large  or  small,  that  did  not  give  full  promise  to 
ensure  us  an  instrument,  equal  in  point  of  merit  to 
any  abroad. 

Knowing  that  a  very  large  jind  respectable  portion 
of  our  citizens  entertain  views  similar  to  mv  own, 
and  are  equ.illy  desirous  that  reasons  more  satisfac- 
tory than  have  yet  been  adduced  should  be  presented 
in  justifyinj;  the  proposed  course,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  anything  like  evasion,  will  be  avoided  in  the 
manner. 

As  you  have  chosen  Hopkins  for  authority,  to  liim 
I  will  refer  in  all  cases  where  he  is  available,  in  sus- 
taining my  position,  (relative  to  your  comments  upon 
my  article)  which  I  will  notice  in  the  order  presented. 
I  will  first  speak  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
"eminent  or};anists"  named  by  me;  from  those  who 
have  had  personal  interviews  with  them,  I  cannot 
learn  that  any  one  of  the  number  are  advocates  of 
the  proposed  course — but  that  the  large  majority 
doulit  its  expediency. 

To  show  you  were  in  error  in  the  statement,  "Mr. 
Hopkins  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  German 
builders  are  surpassed  by  those  of  no  other  country," 
I  will  copy  from  his  work,  as  follows  : 

"  The  modern  German  metal  pipes"  (which  com- 
prise at  least  five-sixths  of  all)  "  are  made  and  voiced 
more  nearly  as  in  England" — from  which  it  seems  to 
me  but  fair  to  infer  that  the  Germans  recognize  the 
English  method  as  superior  to  their  own;  and  in 
passing  let  me  remark,  that  nowhere  in  his  work  does 


he  award  superiority  of  sldll  to  the  German  builders, 
nor  to  the  tone  of  their  individual  stops.  The  only 
indication  of  preference  cxprosse<l  by  him  is  in 
reference  to  tlie  use  of  more  durable  metal,  and  of 
the  comliinatioti  of  stops  contained  in  their  organs  of 
the  last  century,  anil  alino-t  entirely  to  these  points 
.are  his  remarks  directed.  Kead  the  following:  "The 
prevailing  taste  or  prejudice,  or  both,  of  English 
organists  run  counter  to  the  attempted  advance  of 
the  most  eminent  builders  toward  the  production  of 
a  complete  and  well-bal.anced  organ."  "  Had  Harris 
and  Smith"  (builders  in  England  of  the  last  century) 
"  worked  unfettered,  there  is  little  doubt  the  attributes 
of  tone  specified  would  always  have  been  combined 
in  as  eminent  a  degree  in  their  organs  as  in  those  of 
the  great  Strasburg  builder,"  (Silbermann.) 

Again,  in  speaking  of  a  late  English  organ  by  one 
of  their  youngest  builders,  he  declares  it  "  unrii-alled." 
The  following  is  from  John  Crosse,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  imposing  enumeration  of  so 
many  stops,  the  large  organs  upon  the  continent"  of 
Europe  "  are  inferior,  in  the  choice  and  variety  of 
them,  to  the  best  English  instruments,  a  great  part 
being  merely  duplicates  of  unisons  and  octaves,  and 
some  of  them  performing  other  services,  such  as 
turning  wheels  with  bells,  &c. ;  so  that  though  70  or 
80  may  be  in  sight,  only  50  or  60  of  them  are 
actually  used. 

The  important  addition  of  pedals  was  first  made 
by  Bernard,  a  German,  to  whose  countrymen  we  owe 
improvements  of  the  instruments  in  bellows,  stops, 
&c.,  and  among  whom  its  constrnciion  has  always 
been  a  work  of  great  repute,  though  in  excellence  of 
finish  they  have  been  surpassed  by  our  English 
builders." 

Such  "concessions  from  Englishmen"  seem  to  me 
so  far  the  opposite,  as  so  become  claims  for  superiority. 

The  attempted  advance  alluded  to  by  Hopkins  was 
the  introduction  of  Double  Manual  and  Pedal  Stops, 
and  the  opposition  offered  was  probably  not  different 
from  that  which  has  since  been  encountered  by  our 
American  builders — as  I  well  recollect  remarks  made 
by  some  of  our  professors  of  music  and  organ 
builders,  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  modesty  of 
one  of  our  youngest  New  England  builders — because 
of  his  presumption  in  introducing  the  equal  tempera- 
ment, and  Double  Manual  Flue  and  Reed  I'ipes,  con- 
trarv  to  usage  and  their  approval.  Hopkins  goes  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  to  the  lack  of  such  stops  in 
English  organs,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
the  "vulgar,  trifling,  and  ridiculous  voluntaries," 
which  are  "  void  of  science,  taste,  and  decorous 
gravity  of  style." 

Much  could  be  said  tending  to  show  that  our 
artists — i-eal  artists,  I  mean,  are  now  needing  the 
same  support  and  encouragement,  as  did  Smith, 
Harris,  and  Snetzler  a  century  ago  To  your  state- 
ment that  not  unfrequeutly  letters  from  tourists,  among  . 
which  you  call  to  mind  some  from  Lowell  Mason, 
contain  expressions  of  "  the  most  unhounded  admi- 
ration for  German  organs,"  I  will  observe  that  as 
organ  display  is  a  business  abroad,  we  should  be  cau- 
tious in  attaching  too  much  weight  to  such  authori- 
ties, and  think  it  well  to  bear  in  mind  Dr  Burney 
in  ills  comments  when  speaking  of  the  Haarlem 
organ. 

The  world  is  very  apt  to  he  imposed  upon  by 
names — the  instant  a  common  hearer  is  told  an 
organist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  resembling  the  human 
voice,  ho  supposes  it  to  be  very  fine;  and  never  in- 
quires into  the  propriety  of  the  name,  or  of  the 
exactness  of  the  imitation. 

The  propriety  of  Dr.  Barney's  remark  will  appear 
by  comparing  the  following  quotation  from  "Ency- 
ciopa:dia  Koret  Facteur  d  Orgues,"  with  Mr.  Mason's 
letter  relating  to  the  Freiburg  organ — which  all  who 
have  read  will  doubtless  remember — showing  as  it 
docs  how  easily  one  may  be  deceived,  even  of  Mr. 
Mason's  experience  in  the  theory  of  music,  although, 
as  I  understand,  not  claiming  any  particular  or 
critical  knowledge  of  either  the  tone  or  mechanism 
of  an  organ. 

Extract  Biographical.  "  Mooser,  a  celebrated  organ 
builder,  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  early  works  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion fiom  the  public,  and  he  wrs  already  advanced  in 
years  when  he  undertook  the  famous  Frieburg  organ, 
which  achieved  for  him  a  European  reputation. 
This  instrument  possesses  some  good  qualities,  hut 
has  likewise  important  defects,  and  perhaps  in  no 
small  degree  owes  its  great  reput.ation  to  the  talent 
of  the  distinguished  artist  who  exhibited  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  self-interested  stories  which  country  hotel 
keepers  relate  to  travellers  in  quest  of  the  mar- 
vellous." 

Extract  Historical  "  We  cannot  pass  by  in  silence 
the  famous  Frieburg  organ,  as  renowned  for  its  vox 
humaua,  but  far  more  extolled  than  it  deserves.  It 
is  constructed   after  the  German  plan,  as  may  be 


seen  from  our  description.  The  foundation  stops, 
and  particularly  the  (iamlias.  Salcionals,  and  Qidn- 
talon.  are  of  a  very  good  quality.  It  <ontains,  how- 
ever, but/«('  reed  stops,  and  their  tone  is  rough  and 
without  brilliancy,  insomuch  ilnit,  to  ohiain  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  the  "full  organ"  in  our  (i.  e, 
French)  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  all  the  stops, 
among  which  the  "  quints,"  "  furrntures,"  and  cor- 
nets produce  great  discord  and  an  offensive  quality. 
As  for  the  vox  humana,  which  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  it  construction,  I  attribute  its  exaggerated  efi'eet 
entirehj  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  its  situation, 
and  lo  the  skill  with  which  the  organist  knows  how 
to  display  it.  This  stop  is  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  organ,  behind  a  small  front  opposite  to  the 
great  one,  and  opening  into  a  porch  through  which 
you  pass  in  entering  the  church. 

The  tones  of  the  vox  humana,  as  also  that  of  the 
other  stops  placed  upon  the  same  wind-chests,  must 
therefore  travel  through  the  porch  before  they  can 
he  difi'used  into  the  nave,  whence  they  do  not  reach 
the  ear  until  they  are,  as  it  were,  purified  of  all  that 
which  is  material  in  llieni.  and  tlien  so  weak  that  the 
imagination  is  sometimes  obliged  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  Finally,  if  there  be 
added  to  this  iirestige  that  which  follows  from  the 
selection  of  pieces  performed  by  the  organist,  one 
must  acknowledge  that  these  transient  illusions, 
under  the  influence  of  which  impressible  persons 
may  find  themselves,  are  rather  to  he  attributed  to 
association  than  to  a  direct  imitation  of  the  human 
voice.  As  to  the  rest,  this  organ  has  serious  defects  ; 
the  touch  is  hard ;  the  wdtid  undergoes  great  altera- 
tions, producing  in  the  sound  of  the  pipes  a  disa- 
greeable shaking.  In  fact,  the  whole  mechanism 
presents  nothing  wonderful,  either  in  its  general  plan 
or  execution.  However,  in  spite  of  these  defects, 
which  must  be  noticed  upon  a  careful  examination, 
the  Freiburg  organ  possesses  some  good  qualities, 
and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Nogh,  who  displays  it,  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  pleasure  experienced  from  hearing  it." 

In  another  article,  further  comments  will  be  made 
on  this  interesting  subject.  Modek-ato. 

IV. 

(From  the  New  York  Musical  Review,  June  23  ) 
They  are  about  to  procure  a  noble  organ  for  the 
Music  Hall  in  Boston — one  that  shall  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  the  old  world.  *  *  *  Boston  has 
hitherto  proved  that  her  "  solid  men  "  are  liberal  in 
matters  of  charity,  and  the  funds  for  so  noble  a  pur- 
pose should  not  be  wanting.  The  purchase  of  this 
organ  was  the  subject  of  much  thought,  examina- 
tion and  comparison  for  two  years  past.  A  promi- 
nent member  of  the  committee  has  visited  the  large 
organs  and  the  most  renowned  factories  of  Europe, 
expressly  on  this  errand,  and  specifications  and  pro- 
posals have  been  received  and  carefully  considered, 
from  all  important  quarters.  The  opinions  of  lead- 
ing organists  and  men  of  judgment  and  experience 
have  been  duly  weighed,  and  the  determination 
arrived  at  is,  to  have  an  organ  from  Germany,  most 
probably  from  the  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Walcker 
of  Ludwigsberg.  On  the  score  of  economy  this  is 
well,  but  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  it 
equally  advisable. 

We  have  had  most  excellent  instruments  built  in 
America,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  builders  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  But  the  German  builders  lead 
the  world  in  this  respect,  and  it  cannot  but  be  of 
advantage  to  art  to  have  the  master  specimen  of 
European  organ-builders  accessible  to  our  own  man- 
ufacturers as  well  as  organists.  We  are  rejoiced 
that  this  project  has  been  started  with  such  proba- 
bility of  being  speedily  carried  out,  .and  it  is  very 
right  that  Boston  should  have  taken  the  lead  in  the. 
matter.  We  trust  that  the  organ  will  be  procured, 
and  that  the  commiilee  to  whom  this  matter  is  en- 
trusted will  not  be  prevented  by  want  of  means  from 
procuring  as  grand  and  good  an  instrument  as  can 
be  made.  We  have  known  the  reputation  of  the 
Messrs.  Walcker  for  some  years,  and  know  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  as  capable  and  faithful.  We 
should  have  every  confidence  in  an  organ  from  their 
estalilishment.  but  should  recommend  that  the  late 
improvements  of  the  French  and  English  manufac- 
turers should  bo  carefully  examined,  with  a  view  to 
their  incorporation  in  the  iiistrument  for  the  Boston 
Music  Hail. 


London  Operatics. —  Our  townsman,  H.\e- 
RISON  Millard,  the  tenore,  is  in  London,  and 
has  opened  a  musical  correspondence  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  over  the  signature, 
"  La   Spia."     The  following   extracts  pleasantly 
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recall  artists  witli  whom  we  here  are  not  unfa- 
miliar. But  think  of  a  city  haunted  by  11  Tro- 
vatore  throughout  this  hot  season  ! 

I  arrived  in  "the  great  metropolis"  before 
nine,  and  went  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  an  English  version  of  "  II  Trovatore  "  was 
performed,  and  the  American  artists,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Florence,  played  a  farce  and  a  comedy. 
Miss  (Mrs.)  Lucy  Escott  (Eastcott — somehow  or 
other,  artists  have  a  strange  fancy  for  changing 
or  altering  their  name  !  why  is  it  ?  she  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,)  sang  the  soprano  part  of 
the  Trov-ator  with  considerable  effect.  She  is,  1 
believe,  the  only  Jona/V/e  American  prima  don- 
na who  has  appeared  with  long  continued  suc- 
cess. It  was,  last  night,  the  48th  performance  of 
the  opera,  which  is"  a  pretty  good  run.  I  shall 
say  more  of  her  in  future.  Mr.  A.  Braham  sang 
the  part  of  Manrico  with  much  effect.  I  hardly 
hnow  whether  to  praise  him  most  as  an  actor  or 
a  sinser.  The  effect  of  the  English  adaptation 
was  sometimes  droll,  as  some  of  the  recitatives 
were  spoken  and  some  were  sung,  and  nothing 
could  exemplify  the  incongruities  of  the  stage 
more  than  when,  in  the  duo  with  the  Count, 
Leonora  offers  herself  as  a  victim,  if  her  lover  is 
permitted  to  go  free.  The  Count  (Barytone) 
said  :  "  Speak !  and  wilt  thou  ?  "  Leonora  screams 
to  a  note  held  thirty  seconds,  "  I  swear  it,"  and 
the  rest  of  the  duo  is  sung.  The  stage,  so  arti- 
ficial at  the  best,  is  only  made  to  seem  real  by  a 
stretch  of  the  auditor's  imagination,  when  we 
hear  a  chorus  of  forty  or  more,  who  sing,  "  Let's 
fly,  or  in  a  moment  we  are  lost! "  instantly  made 
to  forget,  by  a  solo  which  lasts  twenty  or  more 
minutes,  the  impending  danger,  and  even  to 
loiter  round  talking  most  unconcernedly  about 
"  matters  and  things  in  general,"  we  can  even 
imagine  it  real,  forgetting  its  absurd  incongrui- 
ties ;  but  the  sudden  change  from  singing  to 
spoken  dialogue  requires  still  a  greater  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  and  destroys  the  equilibrium  of 
the  thing.  To-night  (Tuesday)  Wallace's  "  Mar- 
itana "  is  to  be  done,  with  also  the  Florences, 
who  say  they  are  very  homesick  for  Boston. 
They  have  been  very  successful  here,  particular- 
ly Mrs.  F.  To-night  I  have  the  choice  of  hear- 
ing Albertini  (sop.)  and  Boucarde  (ten.)  (old 
Florentine  accjuaintances),  Alboni  and  Bcneven- 
tano,  of  American  renown,  in  the  ever-popular 
Trovalnre  at  Her  IMnjesty's  Theatre,  or  Bosio, 
Mario,  Ronconi,  and  Didiee,  in  Verdi's  "  Eigo- 
letto,"  at  the  Lyceum.  The  cpestion  is  soon 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  I  will  reserve 
for  my  next  something  about  the  artists  now  per- 
forming in  London. 

There  are  threa  Italian  troupes  of  the  first 
order,  and  two  English  troupes,  besides  about 
twenty  concerts  each  day  (excepting  Sunday, 
when  people  do  nothing  but  drink  beer  "  on  the 
sly,")  of  all  sorts,  prices,  and  descriptions.  There 
are  however,  from  two  to  three  million  people  in 
the  city,  and  some  of  the  artists  ought  to  do  well. 
The  price  to-night  to  the  Lyceum  is,  in  the  par- 
quet, only  about  So. 2.5,  (£1  Is.)  and  in  the 
amphitheatre  or  sky  parlor  only  SI. 75  (7.s.) 
What  would  Americans  at  home  think,  if  obliged 
to  pay  these  prices  for  the  opera  ?  There  would 
be  few  who  would  do  as  I  intend  doing  to-night. 

"  Kigoletto  "  has  always  been  a  favorite  opera 
with  me,  having  heard  it  at  least  forty  times  in 
different  parts  of  Italy  when  first  produced  three 
years  since.  On  Tue.'day  at  the  Lyceuui  it  was 
brought  out  in  fine  shape,  having  Costa  at  the 
head  of  the  orchestra,  with  Bnsio,  Ronconi, 
Mario,  and  the  ever-eharming  Didiee  for  inter- 
preters. The  theatre  is  quite  small,  about  one 
half  as  large  as  the  Bo.ston,  and  not  at  all  won- 
derful as  regards  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
first,  second  and  third  rows  are  all  made  into 
private  boxf'.a,  on  the  Italian  plan,  and  the  prices 
for  boxes  which  contain  from  four  to  seven  per- 
sons range  all  the  way  from  S20  to  S.35.  The 
parquette  price  is  65..50,  thus  making  it  rather 
an  expensive  as  well  as  exclusive  thing.  The 
voice  of  Boiio  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
organs  I  ever  listened  to  in  my  life,  not  even  e.K- 
cepling  the  wondrous  quality  of  Jenny  Lind's; 
added  to  that  she  sinr/s  with  all  the  perfection  of 


Lagrange,  which  is  saying  everything.  Such 
liquid,  musical  bubbles  I  never  heard  from  human 
throat.  She  retains  very  pleasing  recollections 
of  Boston,  and  made  numerous  inquiries  for  old 
remembered  friends,  some  of  whom  have,  alas  ! 
finished  their  earthly  career,  for  which  she  e.x- 
pressed  much  sorrow,  and  paid  them  many  eulo- 
gies for  their  kindness  to  her  when  she  was  in 
Boston.  She  is  deservedly  the  soprano  of  the 
present  day,  and  in  fact  is  "  all  the  rage."  Her 
rendering  of  the  Cavatina,  "  Caro  nome,"  was 
perfection,  and  called,  even  from  Englishmen,  a 
hurricane  of  bravos  and  a  "5is."  Ronconi  is  an 
immensely  great  artist,  although  he  would  not  be 
appreciated  in  America.  He  sang  nearly  the 
whole  opera,  all  the  way  from  -j  to  -I  of  a  tone 
flat  below  the  orchestral  pitch !  a  thing  which  in 
America  would  grate  upon  our  ears ;  but  here 
they  are  accustomed  to  it  from  him.  He  is  the 
operatic  actor  of  the  age,  and  does  not  neglect  any 
of  the  by-play,  which  he  does  to  perfection. 
Mario  is  the  same  good-natured,  jolly,  gentle- 
manlj'  grand  seigneur  tenor  as  ever — always 
complaining  of  not  being  "  in  voice,"  and  always 
distancing  his  competitors.  His  manner  of  sing- 
ing is  so  natural,  that  he  merely  plays  with  his 
pearly  notes  and  then  tosses  them  away,  as  if 
saying,  "  There,  take  them  ;  I  am  ennuied  with 
having  so  many  at  my  command."  His  "La 
donna  e  mobile "  was  "  bis'd,"  notwithstanding 
his  determination  to  sing  it  badly  in  order  to 
avoid  its  repetition,  as  was  also  the  "  Quartet,"  in 
which  he  had  a  part,  though  a  small  one,  with 
the  sympathetic  Didiee.  They  both  e.xpress 
themselves  warmly  about  Boston,  giving  it  the 
preference  over  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
for  musical  taste,  judgment,  kind  people  and 
perfect  theatres.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  to  hear 
one's  own  home  praised  by  nearly  all  the  artists 
who  have  visited  it. 

At  a  dirty  little  theatre  called  Sadlers  Wells, 
about  as  large  as  Burton's  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Sims,  ed  allri,  have  been  doing  English  Opera. 
On  Wednesday  they  gave  "  The  Bohemian  Girl." 
Mr.  Reeves  is  the  best  English  tenor,  without  any 
exception,  that  ever  lived,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "little  Mario,"  the  best  voice  and  singer  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  His  "  Then 
you'll  remember  me"  was  perfectly  exquisite, 
and  not  only  "  made  one  quite  forgive  Balfe  for 
having  written  it,"  but  made  one  feel  quite  like 
asking  for  more  of  the  same  sort.  He  sang 
about  a  dozen  quaint  old  songs  in  "  The  Beg- 
gars' Opera"  the  same  evening,  in  fine  style.  I 
find  he  is  not  at  all  popular  with  the  Italian  artists. 
Is  it  because  he  was  born  in  England  ?  He  is 
not  going  to  the  States  at  present ;  the  plan  has 
been  abandoned.  So  the  Yankees  will  have  to 
wait  until  his  voice  is  more  worn  ere  they  listen 
to  his  delightful  performance. 


The  Worth  Western  Musik-Fest, 

Held   in   Milwaukee,  "Wis.,    on  the   19th,  20th, 
21st  AND  22d  of  June,  1S56. 

My  dear  Mr.  Divight : — I  have  just  returned 
from  Milwaukee,  where  I  spent  a  few  days,  wit- 
nessing the  musical  performances  of  different 
German  associations,  which  met  there  from  almost 
all  the  North  AYestern  cities,  as  far  South  as  Cin- 
cinnati, and  North  as  far  as  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  Europe  for  years  past, 
and  the  custom  has  lately  been  adopted  by  the 
German  singing  societies  in  this  country,  to  meet 
in  a  certain  city  for  the  purpose  of  forming  grand 
choruses,  and,  all  companies  combined,  to  sing 
several  select  compositions.  Such  music  as  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Directors  is  previously  for- 
warded to  the  dilTerent  "  Vereine"  for  practice, 
and  with  one  or  two  rehearsals,  is  then  produced 
by  the  mass  of  singers,  forming  one  body.  Each 
of  the  societies  sing,  besides,  a  piece  of  their  own 
choice,  and  with  an  ambition  scarcely  equalled, 
every  company  is  anxious  to  do  as  well  as  the 
best.    The  Germans  call  Milwaukee  the  "  Athens" 


of  America,  and,  leaving  all  other  advantages  out 
of  the  que.stion,  the  musical  zeal  of  its  enlightened 
foreign  population  justifies  the  appellation. 

I  have  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Boston, 
really  enjoyed  a  concert;  with  few  exceptions 
every  single  production  was  as  near  perfect  as 
you  can  reasonably  expect  to  hear.  The  visitors 
commenced  arriving  on  the  18th,  were  received 
by  a  committee,  and  greeted  with  music  by  the 
domestic  bands.  The  Germans  of  Milwaukee, 
famous  for  their  hospitality,  led  them  to  their  dif- 
ferent abodes.  Hotels  and  private  houses  were 
filled,  hotel-keepers  in  many  instances  exhibiting 
the  greatest  liberality,  accommodating  as  many  as 
fifteen  and  twenty  persons  without  charge,  finding 
gratis  all  drinkahles  and  eatables.  The  reception 
ceremonies,  including  a  very  appropriate  speech 

by  Dr.  F ,  being  duly  performed,  the  guests 

were  invited  to  visit  the  opera  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th.  Flotow's  "  Stradella"  was  executed 
by  a  corps  of  vocal  and  instrumental  amateurs  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  allowance  need- 
ed on  the  score  of  the  actors  and  performers  being 
only  dilettanti.  The  principal  soprano,  the  wife 
of  one  of  their  eminent  German  citizens,  sang 
admirably  well ;  in  fact,  all  the  solo  parts  were 
so  sustained,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  criticism. 
Chorus  and  orchestra  went  well. 

The  principal  concert,  embracing  the  ensembles 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  the  invited  societies,  eame 
off  on  the  following  afternoon.  The  general  cho- 
ruses were  perfect,  and  I  was  delighted  particu- 
larly with  "  The  Prayer  before  the  Battle,"  and 
Salamo's  Tempelweihe,  both  choruses  for  male 
voices,  the  latter  with  accompaniment  of  the  or- 
chestra. Speaking  of  the  performances  by  the 
single  associations,  the  lady  society  of  Milwaukee, 
(The  Frauenchor,')  who  sang  the  chorus  from  Die 
Vestalin,  and  the  members  of  the  "  Milwaukee 
Music  Verein,"  who  produced  Die  Nachtliehe 
Wanderung,  deserved  the  palm  of  the  evening. 
All  the  productions  of  the  "  Vereine"  from  other 
places  were,  although  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
Milwaukee  singers,  yet  very  creditable. 

On  the  following  morning  we  had  a  Matinee 
Musicale,  by  the  "  Milwaukee  Music  Verein  " 
exclusively,  which  formed  the  principal  and  most 
laudable  feature  of  the  festival.  I  give  you  the 
programme : 

1.  Beethoven's  C  major  Symphony. 

2.  Aria  for  Soprano. 

3.  Concerto  for  Piano. 

4.  "  Prayer  of  the  Earth,"  Zollner. 

(Male  chorus,  with  orchestra.) 

5.  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni. 

6.  Aria  for  Soprano,  from  Oberon. 

7.  ■' The  heavens  are  telling,"  from  "Creation." 

The  e.xecution  of  every  mor<jeau  was  excel- 
lent, without  e.xception ;  orchestra,  choruses  and 
solo  parts  left  no  wish  for  improvement.  Fraulein 
H — — ,  the  lady  who  sang  the  air  from  "  Obe- 
ron," possesses  a  powerful  voice  of  great  com- 
pass, and  Milwaukee  is  justly  proud  of  such  an 
artist.  The  success  of  the  Milwaukee  Musik- 
verein  is  mostly  owing  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
their  talented  and  energetic  director,  Ilerr  Hans 
Balatka,  who  also  was  the  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  festival.  He  is  unassuming,  and  a 
gentleman  of  high  intellectual  qualities  ;  and  be- 
sides his  marked  capacity  as  a  musical  director, 
he  is  a  very  fine  violoncello  player.  I  have  often 
listened  with  pleasure  to  a  trio  or  a  quartet,  in 
which  he  sustains  his  part  with  masterly  ability. 

Dr.  F ,  a  violinist  of  the  old  German  school, 

plays  the  violin  parts  in  these  classical  produc- 
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tions,  and  is  often  more  true  to  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  composer  than  many  of  your  modern 
artists. 

By  resolution,  it  was  voted  that  the  coming 
season,  our  "  Garden  City,"  i.  e.,  Chicago,  should 
be  the  place  of  meeting. 

You  see  that,  although  fsir  away  from  Boston, 
the  city  so  famous  for  its  liberal  support  of  arts 
and  science,  we  are  yet  having  a  treat  now  and 
then,  such  as  any  of  your  gourmands  need  not 
blush  to  hear. 

The  corners  of  our  streets  are  to-day  -erna- 
mented  with  those  large  sized  posters,  bearii\g 
the  names  of  Ole  Bull  and  his  party.  This, 
however,  being  no  unusual  occurrence  and  their 
productions  nothing  new  to  you,  I  omit  particu- 
lars. I  am  truly, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  27.  H.  B. 


Ristori's  Debut  in  London. 

(From  the  Athenxum,  June  7.) 

Every  foreign  actor  who  presents  himself  to 
new  audiences  ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  who 
think — as  distinguished  from  all  who  stare — not 
altogether  from  their  own  point  of  view,  but 
partly  from  his.  The  alphabet  of  pantomime — 
the  vocabulary  of  tone — are  entirely  different  in 
different  nations.  An  Irishman  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  his  shoulders — an  Italian  by  his  hands — a 
Frenchman  by  the  closing  of  his  mouth  upon  his 
r's  or  his  vowels — a  German  by  his  bodily  tele- 
graphic signs.  The  Southei'n  people  are  intense, 
self-abandoning,  sudden,  subtle,  to  a  superfluity 
which,  by  those  who  are  nothing  save  not  home- 
bred, may  be  found  startling,  sharp,  melo-dramatic. 
In  proportion,  too,  as  the  gestures  of  Italian  actors 
say  much,  the  words  they  have  to  utter  yield  little, 
if  taken  abstractedly  as  words.  There  is  little  or 
none  of  the  poetry  of  thought,  however  much  of 
the  passion  of  feeling,  in  Italian  drama.  For  wit, 
the  actor  must  shower  abroad  the  buffoon  exu- 
berance of  high  animal  spirits — in  place  of  fancy, 
work  out  concetti.  As  interpreters,  their  person- 
ality, which  is  more  rich,  more  fle.xible,  more  self- 
sacrilicing,  than  French,  English,  or  German 
personality,  suffices  to  fill  up  outlines — to  color 
the  sketch — to  put  flesh  on  the  limbs  of  the  skel- 
eton, and  speculative  eyes  into  the  sockets  of  the 
skull — and  to  impart  to  common  stage  rags  and 
blankets  the  flow  and  sweep  of  the  draperies  of 
the  grand  school  of  sculpture. 

Some  preliminary  remarks  like  these  are  called 
for  as  sequel  to  the  perpetual  comparisons  betwixt 
Mile.  Rachel  and  Madame  Ristori,  which  have 
heralded  the  Italian  actress  to  this  country.  Those 
who  are  led  by  precedent,  however — those  who 
balance  and  stereotype  and  apportion — are  invited 
to  recollect  how,  on  the  appearance  of  the  French 
tiagedian,  our  Shakspearians  were  so  busy  in 
proving  the  poverty  of  Corneille  (in  place  of  try- 
ing to  find  out  his  riches)  that  they  only  gave  a 
qualified  praise  to  all  that  was  most  admirable  in 
the  new-comer,  who  devoted  herself  to  a  farm  of 
drama  not  Shakspearian.  Madame  Ristori  arrives 
fifteen  years  later  than  "  the  Muse  of  Israel." 
She  comes  to  be  judged  by  a  public  fifteen  years 
less  Siddonian,  or  Keanite,  or  Macready-ish — less 
exclusively  insular,  that  is,  and  better  taught  the 
larger  charities  of  Art  by  foreign  intercourse — 
than  were  Mile.  Rachel's  first  audiences;  yet,  no 
less  true  is  it,  that  while  Madame  Ristori  comes  to 
play  to  us — unless  we  be  willing  in  some  measure 
to  play  to  her — her  means  of  executing  and  ex- 
pressing her  conceptions  run  some  risk  of  being 
misunderstood. 

Never  was  actress  more  earnestly,  passionately, 
gracefully  Southern  than  Madame  Ristori : — 
Southern  in  the  self-forgetfulness  of  what  may  be 
thought  of  this  or  the  other  attitude  or  tone,  pro- 
vided either  be  true — Southern  in  an  instinct  for 
the  beautiful,  which  harmonizes  gestures  the  most 
hazardous  and  effects  the  most  daring.  Not 
merely  the  single  sounds  of  her  voice,  but  its 
gamut  of  unequalled  range,  have  the  music  of 


Italy,  in  them.  Her  features  arc  large  and  im- 
pressive, yet  delicate  in  their  mould.  Her  mouth 
is  susceptible  of  a  rare  sweetness  of  expression ; 
her  eyes  gleam  with  many  different  lights.  She 
is  above  the  middle  height,  and  thin  ;  but  her 
demeanor  is  indeed  queenly.  We  have  never 
seen  such  a  mass  of  drapery  as  she  wears  in 
'  Medea'  so  little  of  an  incumbrance  to  the  play 
of  a  figure — to  the  motion  of  arm  and  neck — to 
the  gestures  of  the  most  rapid  passion.  Madame 
Ristori's  deHvery  is  admirable  :  never  over-meas- 
^„.g,] — never  feverishly  hurried.  She  may  not 
pile  up  a  tirade  to  a  climax  with  the  graduated 
and  progressive  force  of  her  French  compeer; 
but  she  "^throws  a  hundred  tones  into  as  many 
words,  and  this  without  affectation,  and  conse- 
quently without  fatigue  to  the  listener.  In  brief, 
to  end  these  few  general  remarks,  our  public  did 
well  to  welcome  the  gifted  woman  as  she  was  wel- 
comed on  Wednesday.  When  Ristori's  audience 
shall  become  more  habituated  to  herstyle,  it  will 
welcome  her  yet  more  cordially,  we  believe. 

A  poorer  tragedy,  giving  scope  for  the  display 
of  strong  passion,  was  perhaps  never  upborne  in 
triumoh  by  an  unassisted  woman  of  genius  than 
this  '  Medea'  by  M.  Legouve.  The  Sorceress  has 
been  almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  cauldron  of 
poisons  is  gratuitously  hidden  :— the  cup  of  human 
tears  is  too  largely  emptied.  The  Colchican 
Princess  has  here  little  to  distinguish  her  from  any 
deserted  woman  who  seeks  justice,  if  not  gener- 
osity, from  her  faithless  lover,— and  who,  when  all 
things  (even  her  own  children)  turn  against  her 
mise'ry  and  hunt  her  from  among  men  as  a  crea- 
ture noxious  by  reason  of  her  agony,  flings  her- 
self into  revense  as  her  last  resource.  The  baleful 
power  of  theenchantress,  which  should  give  at 
once  a  motive  to  Jason's  faithlessness  and  a  fearful 
emphasis  to  Medea's  presence  and  pleadings, 
seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  French 
tragedy-carpenter.  It  may  have  been  owing  to 
Mile.  Rachel's  disappointment  in  not  being  able 
to  find  this  in  the  part,  or  to  dig  it  thence  by  the 
resolute  force  of  her  divining  will,  that  the  French 
tragedian,  who  has  such  a  small  store  of  tender- 
ness at  command,  shrunk  from  a  character  in 
which  the  very  jealousy  is  to  the  last  soothed  by 
tenderness  and  chequered  with  hope.  But  the 
French  dramatist,  to  compensate  for  the  low  flight 
which  he  has  taken — for  his  total  avoidance  of 
those  heights  of  the  old  fable,  where  the  upas-tree 
groweth  —  has  shaped  the  legend  neatly  into 
scenes  and  acts,  ending  each  of  the  three  with  a 
mnt  for  the  heroine,  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  with  an  attitude,  an  effect,  and  a  tableau. 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  author  of  so  meagre 
a  play  be  gladdened,  after  having  been  cast  on 
one  side  by  Mile.  Rachel,  to  be  set  in  a  high 
place  by  such  an  actress  as  Mme.  Ristori !  Not 
an  instant  or  syllable  of  opportunity  from  first  to 
last  is  neglected  by  her.  From  the  moment  when 
first  she  "appears  wending  her  melancholy  way 
towards  the  sea-shore,  and  bearing  in  her  weary 
arms  the  last  treasure  left  her — her  children — to 
her  attitude  of  aghast  horror  when  she  is  disclosed 
at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  looking  down  on  the 
dagger  which  has  avenged  her,  there  is  not  a 
toiich  forgotten — not  a  point  neglected.  Let  us 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  growth  of  suspi- 
cion in  her  entire  scene  with  Creusa,  culminating 
in  the  menacing  Vedrenimo,  which  closes  the  first 
act : — in  the  second  act,  to  the  wondrous  coolness 
of  sarcasm  with  which  she  almost  anticipates  Ja- 
son's designs  and  expedients  for  disposing  of  her, 
— to  the  tone  of  half-encouragement  with  which 
she  compels  him  to  unfold  his  purpose,  as  if  eager 
to  have  done  with  suspense,  to  see  the  snake  un- 
coiled to  its  fullest  length  ; — and,  greatest  of  all, 
to  her  scene  with  her  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  tragedy,  when,  on  being  permitted  to  choose 
one  of  the  two  as  the  companion  of  her  exile,  she 
finds  that  the  hearts  of  both  have  been  stolen  from 
her  by  her  rival,  Creusa.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  things  to  be  studied  in  this  magnificent 
piece  of  acting.  We  may  return  to  it  again  to 
specify  more.  Meanwhile,  in  recording  ]\Iadame 
Ristori's  riumph,  it  is  needful  to  record  also  that 
it  has  been  won  single-handed.  The  Creusa  of 
the  tragedy  is  tolerable, — the  other  members  of 
the  company  are  wretched. 


roiulit'fj  Joininnl  oj  ^\\mc. 
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The  Great  Organs  at  Hamburg, 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  noble  instru- 
ments for  which  this  ancient  city  has  been  so  long 
celebrated,  are  taken  mainly  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  (Organist  of  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  &c.)  from  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  quote  before.  They  will,  no  doubt,  prove  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  at  the  present  juncture, 
while  so  much  is  being  said  on  the  subject  of 
Organs  and  their  construction. 

Of  the  splendid  structures  at  Hamburg,  two 
perished  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1842.  Of 
the  three  which  remain,  that  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  is  best  known,  and  is  also  the  most 
modern  one.  Silbermann,  the  celebrated  organ- 
builder  of  Dresden,  was  first  invited  to  construct  it> 
which  invitation  he  accepted;  but  he  dying  shortly 
afterwards,  the  execution  of  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  his  principal  workman,  Hildebrand. 
This  was  about  the  year  1768.  Matheson,  the 
celebrated  composer  and  theorist,  left  by  will 
50,000  gulden  towards  paying  for  this  organ ; 
which  sum,  however,  did  not  nearly  equal  the 
amount  expended  in  its  fabrication.  The  dispo- 
sition of  its  stops  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Great  Oegan.    18  stops. 

1  Principal,  tin 16  feet. 

2  Quintadena,  wood  and  metal,  16     " 

3  Octave,  tin 8     " 

4  Gedeckt,  wood  and  metal 8     " 

5  Gam ba,  tin 8     " 

6  Gemshorn,  metal 8     " 

7  Quint,  tin 5 V3" 

8  Octave,  tin i    " 

9  Gemshorn,  metal 4     " 

10  Nasat,  metal 22/" 

1 1  Octave,  tin 2     " 

12  Kauschpfeif,  2  ranks,  tin 2-^"- 

1.3  Mixture,  8  ranks,  tin 2     " 

14  Scharf,  5  ranks,  tin ll/j'- 

\o  Cornet,  5  ranks,  tin .-. .  .8     " 

16  Trompete,  tin 16     " 

17  Trompete,  tin    8     " 

15  Oboe,  tin,  from  tenor./, 8     " 

Choik  Organ.     16  stops. 

19  Eohr  Plote,  wood  and  metal,    16     " 

20  Principal,  tin 8     " 

21  Principal,  to  fiddle  g, 8     " 

22  RolirfliJte,  metal 8     " 

23  Flauto  Traverse,  wood 8     " 

24  Klein  Gedackt,  wood 8     " 

25  Octave,  tin 4     " 

26  EohrfliJte,  metal 4     " 

27  Nasat,  tin 2?^" 

28  Octave,  tin 2     " 

29  Flach-flote,  metal 2     " 

30  Quint,  tin 1 J^" 

31  Kauschpfeif,  2  ranks,  tin 2J3" 

32  Cymbal,  5  ranks,  tin 

33  Ciialameau,  tin 8     " 

34  Trompete,  tin 4     " 

Upper  Work   and  Swell,  on  the  same 

Manual.     20  stops. 

Upper  Work. 

35  Bourdon,  wood  and  metal. . .  .16  feet. 
33  Principal,  tin 8     " 

37  Qttintadena,  wood  and  metal.  .8     " 

38  Spitz-fliite,  metal 8     " 

39  Unda  Marls 8     " 

40  Octave,  tin 4     " 

41  Spitz-flote,  metal 4     " 

42  Quint,  tin 2%" 

43  Octave,  tin 2     " 

44  Kauschpfeif,  2  ranks,  tin 2%" 

45  Cymbal,  5  ranks,  tin II3'' 

46  Echo  Cornet,  5  ranks 8     " 

47  Trompete 8     " 

48  Vox  humana,  tin 8     " 

49  Cremona,  to  tenor  f, 8     " 

50  Glockenspiel,  to  tenor  f,   8     " 
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Swell. 

51  Octave 8     " 

52  Octave 4     " 

53  Cornet,  5  ranks  in  the  treble, 

2  in  the  bass 

5-t  Trompete 8     " 

Pedal,  1G  stops. 

55  Principal,  tin 32     " 

56  Sub-bass,  wood 32     ■'     tone. 

57  Principal,  tin 16     " 

58  Sub-bass,  open  wooJ 16     " 

59  Sub-bass,  stopped  wood 16     "     tone. 

60  Violine,  wood 16     " 

61  Eohr-quint,  metal IO73"     tone. 

62  Octave,  tin 8     '' 

63  Gedackt,  tin 8     " 

64  Octave,  tin 4     " 

65  Mixture,  tin,  10  ranks. 

66  Posaune,  tin 32     " 

67  Posaune,  tin 16     " 

68  Fagotto 16     " 

69  Trompete,  tin 8     " 

70  Clarino,  tin 4     " 

Accessory  Stops. 

1  Tremulant  to  Great  Manual. 

2  Cymhalston. 

3  Wind  to  Great  Organ. 

4  Wind  to  Choir  Ortcan. 

5  Wind  to  Upper  Work. 

6  Wind  to  Pedal  Organ. 

The  case  of  this  magnificent  instrument  pre- 
sents a  front  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet 
in  width.  The  32-feet  pipe  stands  in  the  centre, 
by  itself,  in  an  immense  pilaster  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  32-feet  stop  in  two  great  concave  com- 
partments, one  on  each  side,  and  every  pipe  is 
supported  below  by  a  base,  and  finished  otf  above 
with  a  Corinthian  capital,  gilded,  the  pipes  them- 
selves forming  the  shafts,  being  of  their  natural 
bright  silvery  color.  The  organ  is  finely  laid  out 
inside,  in  four  stories,  to  each  of  which  free  access 
is  obtained  by  wide  stair-cases  with  hand-rails. 
Passage  boards  occur  in  abundance,  and  any  pipe 
in  this  immense  instrument  can  be  got  at  without 
disturbing  a  second  one.  The  diameter  of  the 
32-feet  Posaune  is  16  inches  at  the  bell,  and  of 
the  16-feet  Posaune,  10  inches.  The  CCCC  pipe 
ill  the  middle  of  the  front  is  made  of  puie  tin,  is 
35  feet  6  inches  in  length,  weighs  upwards  of  960 
pounds,  and  is  20  inches  in  diameter ;  the  body 
of  it  was  cast  in  one  sheet. 

The  fine-toned  organ  in  St.  Catharine's  church 
at  Hamburg  is  said  to  be  about  400  years  old. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  built.  It  con- 
tains 54  sounding  stops,  distributed  among  four 
manuals  and  pedals,  and  like  the  preceding  has  a 
32-feet  front  of  tin. 

The  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacobi  was 
built  by  the  Abbe  Schnitlker,  and  was  completed 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  has  60 
sounding  stops,  four  manuals,  and  a  pedal  of  14 
stops.  The  name  of  the  builder  of  this  excellent 
organ  is  held  in  great  veneration  in  Germany, 
■where  his  instruments  are  as  highly  prized  for 
their  stability  as  they  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  dignified  and  impressive  tone.  The  Abbe 
Schnittker  resided  at  a  place  about  thirty-six 
English  miles  distant  from  Hamburg,  in  the  Han- 
overian tcrrilories,  in  a  house  that  has  gone  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Organ-Vjuilder's  box "  or  villa, 
ever  since. 

The  three  fine  instruments  just  noticed,  says 
Hopkins,  form  most  interesting  objects  for  exami- 
nation to  an  English  admirer  of  the  organ  ;  not 
simply  on  account  of  the  very  distinct  character 
of  the  tone  of  each,  but  because  they  so  closely 
resemble  in  quality  the  organs  of  three  of  the 
most  celebrated  builders  of  that  country  of  past 
times,  and  thu.',  therefore,  picture  to  the  hearer 
what  the  instruments  of  those  builders  would  have 


been,  had  the  art  in  England  been  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  in  their  day.*  The  organ  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine,  which  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  he  continues,  is  strikingly  like  Harris's 
in  tone ;  clear,  ringing,  and  dashing  in  the  mix- 
tures. That  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacobi  calls  to 
mind  the  instruments  of  Father  Smith  ;  resonant, 
solemn  and  dignified ;  with  somewhat  less  fire 
than  that  at  St.  Catharine's,  but  rather  more  full- 
ness. The  organ  at  St.  JNIichael's,  the  most  re- 
cently constructed  one  of  the  three,  is  also  the 
largest  in  scale ;  is  less  powerful  than  the  others, 
but  very  musical  and  pleasing ;  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, calls  to  mind  the  excellent  instruments  of 
Greene. 


Athenaeum  Gallery. 

twenty-nlsth  exhiisition  of  paintings  and 
Statuary. 

Two  or  three  hasty  visits  to  the  picture-rooms 
have  satisfied  us  that  the  collection  this  year  is 
larger,  more  various  and  more  interestinf  than 
we  have  had  for  some  years.  Besides  the  old 
familiar  specimens,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
Athenasum,  and  which  have  so  often  formed  the 
nucleus  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
exhibition,  including  the  Allston  works  and 
studies,  we  have  this  time  many  valuable  contri- 
butions from  private  collections,  and  from  the 
recent  eifortsof  a  large  number  of  our  own  native 
artists. 

Of  the  former  class  great  interest  attaches  to 
the  contributions  from  our  townsman,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perkins,  whose  entire  collection,  it  would  seem, 
has  been  most  generously  placed  here  for  the 
public  good.  It  includes  not  only  pieces  with 
which  he  has  thus  favored  us  before,  such  as  the 
"Dante  and  Beatrice"  of  Sohepfer,  but  nine 
very  interesting  water  color  copies  from  Ra- 
phael's Vatican  "  Stanze "  frescoes,  made  by 
CoNZONi  and  several  of  the  best  young  Roman 
artists  under  his  direction.  These  of  course  are 
pictures  to  be  studied.  Also  a  large  number  of 
good  copies  and  originals,  of  which  we  have  only 
room  now  to  specify  as  particularly  interesting  an 
original  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo,  called 
"  The  Lost  Soul,"  a  face  of  terrible  expression, 
which  suggests  ideas  of  guilty  passion  ever  re- 
newing itself  and  tormenting  itself  in  its  own  fire 
unquenchable. 

The  specimens  from  our  own  artists  are  un- 
commonly interesting,  although  several  of  the 
foremost  names,  as  Kensett  and  _Champney, 
are  but  poorly  represented,  and  Hicks  and  others 
not  at  all.  This  department  of  the  exhibition 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  our  Boston 
artists,  and  only  at  so  late  a  day  that  they  could 
only  partially  effect  the  arrangements  they  de- 
sired with  artists  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As 
it  is,  we  wonder  at  the  rich  results  they  have 
realized.     Next  year,  we  understand,  the  whole 

*  Bcrmird  Schmidt,  as  the  Germans  write  the 
name,  brought  over  with  him  to  England  from  Ger- 
many, of  which  country  he  was  a  native,  two  neph- 
ews, Gerard  and  Bernard,  his  assist.ants  ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  these,  as  well  as  to  express  the 
reverence  due  to  his  abilities,  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  was  called  Father  Smith. 
— J)r.  Burney. 

Renatns  Harris  went  from  Vienna  to  England 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Father  Smitli  in  that 
country,  and  became  his  formidable  rival.—/*. 

Samucl^Grecne  was  an  English  builder  of  great 
celebrity,  who  flourished  about  llie  middle  of  the 
18th  century.— £rf. 


e.Khlbition  will  be  placed  under  their  charge.  It 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  as  they  have 
already  given  evidence,  both  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  which  now  prove  so  satisfactory. 
We  can  but  recall,  almost  at  random,  a  few  of 
the  paintings  that  are  well  worthy  the  visitor's 
attention. 

Of  the  landscapes  the  most  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive again,  the  most  marvellous  in  execution,  is  a 
scene  by  Chukch — one  of  our  autumn  forest 
views,  in  which  the  colors  are  so  gorgeous  as  to 
seem  at  first  exaggerated ;  but  the  more  you 
look  into  the  picture,  the  more  you  feel  its  trnth. 
You  can  sit  long  before  it,  and  recall  golden  Oc- 
tober hovu-s,  when  such  excess  of  light  and  color 
seemed  as  incredible  in  fact  as  they  do  here  in 
picture.  In  an  opposite  vein  admire  three  sweet, 
cool,  quiet  little  beach  scenes  by  W.  A.  Gat.  Most 
unpretending,  truthful  and  refreshing  little  bits 
of  nature.  You  see  no  paint  about  them — none 
of  the  vanity  or  mannerism  of  the  artist.  We 
have  never  seen  a  beach  so  naturally  represent- 
ed ;  with  such  a  level  sameness  of  subject,  the 
artist  has  contrived  to  give  us  the  far-sweeping 
and  harmonious  perspective,  the  exquisite  blend- 
ing of  shore  and  sea  and  sky,  the  cool  sense,  the 
very  color  of  the  sand,  the  very  atmosphere.  It 
is  at  once  the  poetry  and  exact  truth  of  sea- 
shore painting.  There  are  some  nice  little  "  Pre- 
Raphaelite  studies,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  now  to 
call  attempts  to  copy  the  details  of  nature  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness.  Some  grasses,  leaves  and 
flowers  by  a  meadow  brook-side,  painted  'oy 
SnATTUCK,  have  a  microscopic  truthfulness,  so 
that  you  almost  smell  the  fresh  grass.  He  has 
also  a  study  of  rocks.  And  Mr.  Stillman,  of 
"  The  Crayon,"  a  man  religiously  in  earnest  with 
his  art,  sends  a  small  landscape,  which,  though 
cold  in  color,  is  singularly  true  in  form  and  de- 
tail. We  do  not  see  that  there  is  less  poetic 
spirit  in  these  careful  transcripts  than  in  more 
ideal  and  free  reproductions.  In  a  larger  way, 
the  "  Bay  of  Naples,"  and  other  landscapes,  by 
G.  L.  Brown,  a  fine  sea  piece  by  Huntington, 
Cp.opsy's  Newport  scene,  &c.,  &c.,  deserve 
notice. 

William  Page  contributes  two  admirable 
specimens  of  his  ripest  skill,  both  full  length  fig- 
ures ;  the  one  being  one  of  his  wonderful  copies 
from  Titian,  the  "  Bella  Donna ; "  the  other 
original,  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  which  has  more 
sentiment  and  depth  of  beauty  than  appears  at 
once. 

Wm.  Hunt  has  two  capital  female  portraits, 
besides  those  same  specimens  of  his  peculiar  style, 
so  strong  and  individual,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
affectation  of  antiquity  in  their  grey,  rain-beaten 
color,  which  were  exhibited  last  year,  viz;  the 
"  Fortune-teller"  and  boy  with  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
Tlie  head  of  a  Capuchin  monk,  and  portrait  of  a 
lady  and  child,  by  j\I.  Wight,  a  young  Boston 
artist  of  rare  promise,  (who  painted  the  portrait 
of  Humboldt,  now  at  Cotton's)  do  him  great  credit. 

There  is  a  most  lovely  female  head  by  E.  D. 
E.  Greene,  which  hangs  in  a  modest  corner,  so 
pure  and  sweet  in  sentiment,  so  transparent,  sin- 
cere and  substantial  in  its  flesh  color,  almost 
Titian-like,  tliat  you  are  amazed  to  think  what 
kinds  of  portraits  sell  and  are  famous,  while  the 
name  of  such  an  artist  is  scarce  known. 

Elliott's  portrait  of  Col.  Kinney  is  admirable. 
There  are  fewer  positively  bad  portraits  than  we 
remember  in  any  miscellaneous  exhibition,  while 
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besides  so  many  noticeable  new  ones,  there  are 
the  AVashington  heads  by  Stuart,  and  two  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  female  heads,  the  iraapic  of  each 
other,  on  one  canvass,  by  the  same.  Nor  can 
one  pass  by  the  excellent  crayon  heads  by  Law- 
REXCE,  of  Longfellow,  Everett,  Tuekerman,  and 
G.  II.  Calvert.  The  first  and  last,  especially,  are 
speaking  likenesses. 

Wc  can  but  allude  to  some  of  the  fancy  com- 
positions; to  Rossiter's  three  large  voluptu- 
ously colored  pictures,  which  hang  fitly  round 
about  that  Autumn  scene  of  Church's.  One  is 
called  "  The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgin,"  one  is 
"  Venice,"  and  the  third  "  Primitive  America." 
They  are  among  the  best  of  his  peculiar  vein  of 
fancy,  which  is  all  of  the  rainbow  school ;  liis 
characters  all  seeming  like  inhabitants  of  some 
gorgeous  sunset  realm,  and  not  at  all  of  common 
day-light.  '•  The  Fortune  Teller,"  by  Sant,  a 
London  Art  Union  Prize  picture,  is  another  bril- 
liant effect  piece,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  man3^  In  a  quieter  way,  enjoy  the 
humor,  the  quaintness,  and  the  honest  love  of 
luxury  in  color  and  in  all  things,  which  mark  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wild's  scene  frcm  "  Don  Quixote," 
and  "  Spanish  Girl  reading  a  letter." 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  which  we  can- 
not even  mention  now.  But  the  gallery  will 
continue  to  invite  us,  and  we  may  continue  to 
report.  The  Sculpture  room  presents  but  little 
that  is  new,  except  some  ancient  bas-reliefs  from 
Nineveh. 
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(Published  by  Oliver  Ditson.) 

Transcriptions  of  Favorite  Melodies.     By  G.  A.  Os- 
PORNE.     No.  8.     "  Of  what  is  the  old  man  think- 


ing t 


pp.  7.    Price  25  cts. 


A  moderately  difficult  piano  arrangement  of  a 
sentimental,  commonplace  melody.  The  old  man's 
thoughts,  we  judge,  could  not  be  very  interestino-. 
Even  the  elaborate  variation  of  the  song,  when  re- 
peated, is  more  exercise  to  the  fingers  than  edifica- 
tion to  the  mind. 

G.  A.  Osborne's  Beauties  of  Scottish  Melody  No. 
1.  "Scots  icha  ha'."  No.' 6.  "Auld  Lang  St/ne." 
No.  8.  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye.    pp.  7  each. 

A  page  or  so  of  introductory  fantasia  precedes 
each  song,  which  is  then  simply  played  through,  and 
then  follows  one  tame  variation.  Well  enough  for 
practice,  and  not  difficult.  But  neither  variations 
nor  preludes  are  such  as  might  spring  from  a  fertile 
musical  brain,  really  quickened  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  song. 

Le  Proph'ete ;  Fantasie  de  Salon,  pour  le  pia}io,  par 
Tn.  Oesten.    pp.  11.    Price  .50  cts. 

Here  are  reminiscences  from  Meyerbeer's  great 
showy  opera  strung  together,  and  varied  in  the  usual 
fantasia  manner  ;  not  at  all,  however,  on  the  broad 
scale  of  the  Th.ilbcrgian  and  Lisztian  operatic  fan- 
tasias. This  one  is  comparatively  literal  and  easy. 
The  themes  introduced  are  the  first  strain  of  the 
wild,  fanatical  song  of  Zacharias :  Aussi  nombreux  que 
les  etoiles,  wdiich  is  alternated  with  the  second  strain 
of  the  Coronation  March  ;  then  the  pastoral  andante 
(tenor),  in  which  Jean  of  Leyden  sings  of  Un  im- 
pero  piu  soave,  which  is  given  simply  and  with  varia- 
tion ;  and  then  some  of  the  dance  music,  the  pas  des 
palineurs  (skater's  dance),  c&c. 


Grand  Coronation  March  (March  du  Sucre,)  from  Le 
I'ropht/e.  By  Meyerbeer.  Arranged  for  piano, 
for  four  hands,     pp.  9.     Price  10  cts. 

A  full  and  effective  arrangement  of  this  brilliant 
and  famous  march. 


Six  Songs  without  Word^,  arran£;ed  for  flute  and 
Piano,  by  "\Villi.vji  Forde.    2.5  cts  each. 

No.  5,  the  one  before  us,  is  the  song:  Einsam 
wandle  ich,  by  Kalliwoda.  The  other  subjects 
ai-e  to  be  partly  from  the  same  composer  and  partly 
from  SciiunERT.  They  will  make  pleasant  pieces 
for  young  flutists  and  pianists  of  moderate  skill,  the 
melodies  having  a  somewhat  choicer  flavor  than 
those  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Rcmte  Melodique,  Collection  des  petites  Fantasias,  &:c., 
for  four  hands.  By  Ferd.  Beyer.  No.  1.  Don 
Juan.    pp.  11.     Price  50  cts. 

Here  are  dovetailed  together  into  one  piece,  for 
four  hands,  (master  and  pupil)  a  succession  of  favor- 
ite themes  from  Mozart's  opera.  First  a  touch  of 
Leporello's  opening  song;  then  the  duet:  La  ci 
darem ;  then  the  dashing  wine  song :  Finch'  an  del 
vino;  then  the  minuet;  and  finally  the  serenade. 
The  title  page  promises  similar  bouquets  from 
Norma,  Blartha,  Mo'ise,  William  Tell,  L'Etoile  du 
Nord,  &c.,  &c. 

Six  Morceax  Elegans,  for  piano,  njjon  favorite  Ger- 
man Airs.  By  Ferd  Beyer.  No'.  1.  Gungl's 
Marcli,  Krieger's  Lust,  or  "  "Warrior's  Joy."    pp.  7. 

The  Melorlien  :  Airs  from  Popular  Songs  and  Operas, 
for  Flute  and  Fiano,  easily  arranged  by  Casp. 
'Kxjmmer.    Book  I.    P13.  13.    Price  60  cts. 

Odd  title!  MfMi'en  means  melodies;  and  proba- 
bly the  true  English  of  this  German  collection  of 
little  pieces  would  be,  "  Melodies  for  Flute  and 
Piano."  However,  judging  from  this  Book  I.,  the 
parlor  flutist  and  pianist  will  find  here  just  the  melo- 
dies of  song,  dance  or  opera,  which  are  most  apt  to 
please  the  fancy  and  haunt  the  memory  of  amateurs. 
It  contains  the  minuet  from  Don  Juan ;  Allegretto, 
from  Zampa  :  Song  :  "  When  the  May  breeze,"  by 
Kreipl ;  the  Prayer,  from  Freijschiitz ;  Air  from  Pre- 
ciosa ;  "Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "from  Flotow's 
Martha,''  (!);  Suono  La  Tromba,  and  Polacca  :  Son 
rergine,  from  /  Puritahi ;  "  When  the  swallows  home- 
ward fly,"  by  Abt ;  air  from  Le  Pre  aiix  clercs, 
waltzes,  &c. 


Twelve  Recreations,  or  popular  airs  for  Piano  and 
Flute  or  Violin,  with  embellishments  by  Raphael 
Dressler.  No.  3.  "  Isabel."  pp.  b.  Price  25 
cents. 

Mo-ari's  Songs,  "Who  treads  the  path  of  duty,"  fQui 
sdcf/no  non  s'accende)  ;  Bass  Song  from.  "The  Magic 
Flute." 

Another  number  of  Ditson's  beautiful  edition  of 
"  The  Favorite  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios  of  Mozart, 
with  the  original  Italian  or  English  words,  and  new 
English  version  ;  arranged  from  the  scores  of  Mo- 
zart, &c.,  &c.,  by  S.  S.  Wesley,  Mus.  Doc."  It  is 
the  famous  bass  song  :  In  diesen  heillgen  Hallen-,  with 
which  the  name  of  every  great  German  basso  has 
been  associated.  A  more  noble,  satisfying  song  for 
a  true  6«sso  profondo  could  not  be  recommended.  The 
arrangement  (accompaniment)  is  excellent.  But  it 
would  seem  more  natural  to  see  the  voice  part 
printed  in  the  good  old  bass  clef,  instead  of  the  G 
Clef  here  used.  And  why  not  give  the  original 
German  words,  together  with  the  English  and 
Italian  "> 


Suoni  la  Tromia:  the  celebrated  Liberty  Duet,  from 
"IPuritani,"  by  Bellini.  Translated  and  adapt- 
ed by  Theodore  T.  Barker,  pp.  17.    Price  75  cts. 

More  food  for  big  lungs  and  deep  voices.  Here 
we  have  complete  the  "  Sound  the  trumpet "  duet, 
with  the  whole  seena,  the  introductory  movements  : 
II  rival,  &c.,  which  we  have  heard  sung  and  roared 
upon  the  stage  so  often,  and  with  such  furore,  by  our 
Badialis  and  Marinis,  and  all  the  lusty  pairs  of  bari- 
tone and  basso.  Many  a  pair  of  amateurs  will  wel- 
come it. 

Mendelssohn  Choral  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  Chapman  Hall,  June 
27,  the  following  oflicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 


year,  viz:  for  President,  Merrill  N,  Boyden: — Vice 
President,  Sidney  A.  Stetson  ; — Recording  Secretary- 
William  Stutson,  Jr. ; — Corresponding  Secretary, 
Jerome  A.  Richardson; — Treasurer,  Norman  Mor- 
ton;— Librarian,  James  A.  Shcdd; — Directors,  Wil- 
liam L.  Brown,  Edward  L.  Batch,  Joseph  W.  Foster, 
EUery  C.  Daniell  and  Charles  T.  Sylvester. 

The  Gazette  says  "  We  have  had  a  new  notion  the 
past  week  in  the  shape  of  iced  operas.  This  is  an 
improvement,  we  can  assure  our  readers  who  were 
not  present,  and  Ernani  cooled  down  and  Lucia 
frigified  go  very  well.  In  winter  it  requires  two  tons 
of  coal  to  keep  the  Boston  Theatre  warm,  and  Mr. 
Barry  has  been  experimenting  to  see  how  it  could  be 
kept  cool.  By  placing  a  few  hundred  weight  of  ice 
in  the  ventilators,  the  atmosphere  was  reduced  10 
degrees,  and  with  500  weight,  it  is  thought  that  the 
house  can  be  rendered  the  coolest  place  in  Boston." 

It  is  the  mission  of  Counts  to  marry  prime  donne; 
at  least  all  the  prime  donne  who  have  visited  us  have 
had  Counts  for  husbands.  Miss  Eliza  Ostinelli, 
of  Boston,  married  a  Count  as  soon  as  she  became  a 
prima  donna;  and  it  is  reported  that  Miss  Henslee, 
also  of  Boston,  is  enL^agcd  to  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
a  Count  of  course.  The  London  papers,  in  announc- 
ing the  engagement  of  iSignora  Alboni,  speak  of 
her  as  ■'  now  Countess  of  Pepoli."  The  Count 
Pepoli  accompanied  Alboni  to  this  country. — N.  V. 
Times. 

The  N.  Y.  Churchman  (May  2)  has  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  services  of  Ascension  Day  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Albany.  In  speaking  of  the  music,  the 
following  compliment  is  paid  to  a  most  faithful  and 
enthusiastic  servant  of  the  good  Saint  Cecilia  : 

The  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Warren,  the  excellent  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  very  well  worthy  of  special  note.  In  this  de- 
partment there  has  been  in  this  church  a  vast  im- 
provement within  a  few  years.  Mr.  Warren,  and  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  choir,  are  communicants,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  true 
Church  Music  to  witness  the  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  Mr.  W.  has  devoted  his  genius  and  talents — 
for  he  possesses  both  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
— to  promoting  the  true  worship  of  God  in  the 
Church.  In  these  efforts  he  finds  a  most  effectual 
assistant  in  Mr.  "Whitney,  who,  through  all  the 
changes  of  years  past,  has  been  identified  with  every 
effort  to  promote  true  musical  taste  and  skill  in  this 
congregation.  The  choir  consists  of  four  adults — 
Soprano,  Mezzo  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Bass,  and  of 
some  twelve  boys,  to  whose  instruction  he  very  sedu- 
lously devotes  himself  At  the  Service,  of  which  we 
now  "speak,  the  Venite  and  Proper  Psalms  were  given 
in  plain  song,  antiphonally,  and  with  very  good 
effect.  Tlie  Te  Deum  and  .tubilate,  with  the  Psalm 
tune  (Ps.  123,)  were  of  Mr.  Warren's  composition, 
and  possess  a  high  degree  of  merit,  and  show  that 
he  is  studying  in  a  good  school.  The  responses  to 
the  Versicles  and  Amens  were  given  by  the  choir, 
and  it  only  needed  that  the  rich  and  sweet  voice  of 
the  officiating  cleigyman  should  take  up  the  tone  to 
have  given  us  a  full  choral  service  Indeed,  to  those 
who  know  his  taste  and  aliility  in  such  matters,  it 
seemed  strange  how  he  could  help  it.  The  usual 
parts  of  the  Communion  Service  were  given  mu- 
sically, and  altogether  the  effect  was  much  what  it 
should  be,  to  elevate  the  sentiments  of  the  worship- 
pers, and  to  aiil  their  approaches  to  the  majesty  of 
heaven. 

The  Albany  paper,  from  which  we  copy  this, 
understands  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Warren  in  the 
management  of  the  music^al  exercises  of  St.  Paul's, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  churches  comprising  the  Western  Diocese, 
and  they  have  requested  him  to  meet  with  them  at 
Utica,  to  consult  regarding  such  measures  as  will 
tend  to  improve  their  church  nmsic. 


Pus  it  Jt  ill  cad. 


M5IE.  Goldschmidt's  Concerts.  (From  the  Times 
of  June  12.)  The  last  but  two  of  these  entertain- 
ments took  place  last  night,  when  Exeter  Hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part  by  an  audience  whose  vehe- 
ment applause  testified  that  Mme.  Goldschmidt's 
popularity  remains  as  great  as  ever.  Among  the 
other  merits  of  this,  admirable  artist,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  her  concerts  have  always  possessed  an 
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intrinsic  musical  value  ;  an  admirable  orchestra, _  an 
efficient  chorus,  and  a  programme  in  which  classical 
music  has  lars^ely  preponderated,  have  been  marking 
features  in  the"Lind  concerts.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
most  important  merit  in  a  singer  whose  attractions 
are  suificient  to  dra-\v  crowded  audiences,  were  she  to 
sing  only  to  a  piano-forte  accompaniment.  This  sac- 
rifice of  a  large  expenditure  in  the  getting-up  of  her 
concerts  is  sufficient  proof  that  Mme.  Goldschmidt 
has  that  essential  quality  in  a  truly  great  artist,  an 
abstract  reverence  for  tlie  art  itself.  The  following 
was  the  programme  of  last  night's  concert : 

PAKT   I. 

Overture,  "Les  deux  Journ^es," Cherubini 

Cavatina,  "  Di  militari  onori,"  Signor  Belletti, 

(  Jessonda) Spohr 

Air,  Mme.  Goldschmidt  (Armida,  Act  III.  Sc.l)  Gluck 
Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "Don  Juan  "  of  Mo- 
zart, with  Orchestral  Accompaniments, 
A'ioloncello,    Herr    Moritz    Ganz    (from 
Berlin), M.  Ganz 

Duo  $  "  |;!''''="'=i^  *"  ■  ferisci,"  ;  (Semiramide)Rossini 
■""^  "  Giorno  d'errore,  '  S 

Mme.  Goldschmidt  and  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot. 
Concertstiick,   for  Pianoforte,  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniments, C.  M.von  Weber 

Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Seena  and  Aria,  "Ah  non  credea,"  "  Ah  non 

giunge,"  (Sonnamhula) Bellini 

Mme.  Goldschmidt. 

PART  II. 
Choral    Fantasia,    pianoforte,    orchestra,    and 

chorus Beethoven 

(Piano-forte,  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt.) 
Adagio — Allegro — Adagio — March  and  Finale, 

(Chorus.) 
Duet,  "Per  placer  alia  Signora,"  (II  Turco  in 

Italia,) Rossini 

Mme.  Goldschmidt  and  Sig.  Belletti. 
Air,  "Pretres  de  Baal,"  (Le  Prophete)... Meyerbeer 

Mme.  V  iardot. 
Morning  Hymn,  Solo  and  Female  Chorus,  the 
solos  by  Mme.  Goldschmidt   and  Mme. 

Viardot, Spontini 

Duo  Concertante,  for  violin  and  violoncello, 
without  accompaniment,  Messrs.  Leo- 
pold and  Moritz  Ganz  (from  Berlin.) 

L.  and  M.  Ganz 
Scotch  Ballad,  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 

Mme.  Goldschmidt. 

Swedish  Melody,  "  The  Echo  Song." 

Mme.  Goldschmidt. 

Part-Song, Pearsall 

Coronation  March, Meyerbeer 

In  the  vocal  selection  Mme.  Goldschmidt  was  heard 
to  great  advantage,  the  pieces  in  which  she  sang  ex- 
hibiting the  great  variety  of  her  style  and  the  wide 
range  of  her  studies.  In  the  tranquil  air  from  Gluck's 
Armide,  the  subdued  pathos  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion were  breathed  forth  with  a  delicacy  of  refinement 
which  evinced  the  possession  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  while  in  the  duets  of  Rossini  and  the  scena  of 
Bellini,  the  greatest  difficulties  of  vocalization  and 
the  most  elaborate  tours  deforce  in  the  cadenzas  and 
interpolated  ornaments  were  executed  with  a  power 
and  brilliancy,  and  an  apparent  abandon,  combined 
with  real  self-control,  which  can  only  co-exist  in  the 
highest  order  of  artist.  In  each  performance  Madame 
Goldschmidt  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  as  great 
as  on  any  previous  occasion.  She  was  admirably  sup- 
ported by  Madame  Viardot  and  Signor  Belletti,  whose 
thoroughly  artistic  singing  was  not  thrown  into  the 
shade  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Lind  performance. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  the 
choral  fantasia  than  in  "Weber's  concerto,  which  latter 
he  played  with  a  want  of  ease  and  freedom  that  some- 
what marred  the  impulsive  effect  which  should  be 
given  to  it ;  nor  was  the  passage  playing  always  fault- 
less. The  choral  fantasia  would  have  been  an  effective 
performance  but  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  chorus 
soprani,  who  were  both  out  of  tune  and  out  of  time  on 
several  occasions.  The  Messrs.  Ganz  are  skillful 
players,  with  great  command  of  the  finger-board  on 
their  respective  instruments,  but  their  music  was  a 
mere  collection  of  fiddling  passages  and  reiterations 
of  mechanical  difficulties.  As  at  the  other  concerts, 
Mr.  Beaedict  was  the  conductor. 


SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  Xo.  86  PIXCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BREXISI^'G, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  EF'.OADWAT,  NEW  TOKK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCCJLA'nNG  MC3ICAI,  LIBEARY. 

03"  Coaitimtl;  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y  5    Broadway y  NJT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLEQTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

Novetlo's  ^lee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  jNIadrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  -vols.    Handsomely  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  5^2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcot^   the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigj'il  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

IVoveSHo's  E*sirt°SoB5g  BooEi. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomel}'  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  woi'k  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  be.it 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  sep.arately,  at  from  4  cents  to  1-3  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  A'ocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  i.-;sue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINCING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chor.^ls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Pour,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each- 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &e.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cent.i.  Nos.  1  to  48,  {Vols.  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  g?l,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  ©1.75;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  Sl,76  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEI.I.O, 
No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia's  Complete  Sdiool  of  Simgiisg. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:— A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Olivei'  S>ltsou,  115  'Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe.=.sor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  "Richardson's  Mxisical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addreased  at 
Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

M.VNDFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESC'IUl'TION. 


ED^SSTABD    L.    BALCH, 


WAKEUOOMS, 

Ti4J{;MONT     STllElilT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WIIDESSESP. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  Geoece  Sakd,  ja?t 
<  ompleted  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  he  had  at^this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents. 

JOB  PPlIFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCEIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PHOMFTLT 
EXECUTED   AT  THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 


S£  El  "VST  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaiiTifactory,  379  "Wasliingtoil  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

F.    F.    3DOX)C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Bi^acH  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[Cr-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTERS  OF  F®KEIGW  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
fiesidence  No.  56  I^neeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tlie.  PI  ANO- FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    H  AU  SE 

OFFERS  bia  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ins,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

365  ^WasIiiM-gftom  Street,  EoatoM. 

G.   ANDRii!   &o    CO.'S 

iScpot   Df    Jorrioin.    art&    ^omzstiz    ^usit, 

19   S.  NINTH   STHEET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side, )  PHILADELPHIA. 

DC?°A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


DWIGHT'S  JOUKNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

gL  ^ap^r  ai  Ert  anil  3Littratur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Uollars  per  aiiiKuiiiL,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  j 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
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Mozart's  Father. 

TRANSLATED    EROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   JAHN. 
[Concluded  from  p  106] 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  are  so  unin- 
fdrmetl  about  the  ediieatioii  and  the  early  life 
of  Leopold  IMozart.  In  Augsburg  he  was  not 
suecessful,  and  his  allusions  at  a  later  period  to 
the  life  there  are  bitter  and  sarcastic.  "  As  often 
as  I  have  thought  of  your  journey  to  Augsburg," 
he  writes  to  his  son,  Oct.  18,  1777,  "  Wieland's 
Abderites  have  occurred  to  me  ;  only  one  must 
have  occasion  to  see  in  naiura  what  one  takes 
for  pure  ideal  when  he  reads  about  it."  We 
only  know  that  he  set  about  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence with  great  perseverance,  and  that  to 
this  end  he  went  to  Strasburg ;  but  failing  to 
obtain  a  situation,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
enter  the  service  of  Count  Thun,  canon  in  Salz- 
burg, as  valet  de  ehambre.  But  he  had  always 
pursued  music  thoroughly,  had  mainly  earned  his 
support  by  teaching  it,  and  enjoyed  especially  a 
high  reputation  as  a  violinist ;  so  that  the  arch- 
bishop Sigismond,  in  the  year  1743,  took  him 
into  his  service  as  court  musician,  and  afterwards 
appointed  him  court  composer  and  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  and  in  1762  vice  kapellmeister.     *     * 

Of  the  compositions  of  Herr  Mozart  which 
have  become  known  in  manuscript,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  many  contrapuntal  and  church 
pieces ;  farther  a  large  number  of  Symphonies, 
partly  only  a  4,  and  partly  for  all  the  usual  in- 
struments ;  also  30  grand  Serenatas,  in  which 
solos  for  various  instruments  are  introduced.  Be- 
sides many  Concertos,  especially  for  Flauto 
traverso,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Trumpet,  &c., 
innumerable  trios  and  divertimenti  for  different 
instruments,  he  has  composed  also  twelve  ora- 
torios, a  mass  of  theatrical  pieces,  and  even  pan- 


tomimes, and  especiallj- music  for  particular  oc- 
casions, such  as  a  military  piece  with  trumpets, 
drums,  kettle  do.,  and  fifes,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  instruments  ;  a  piece  of  Turkish  music  ;  a 
piece  for  a  steel  spring-keyed  instrument;  and 
finally  a  sleigh-ride  piece  with  five  strings  of 
sleigh  bells  ;  not  to  speak  of  marches,  ii/c/i/  pieces, 
so  called,  and  many  hundred  minuets,  opera 
dances,  and  such  small  matters. 

a  #  *-  *  *  Jq  J]is  later  years  he  com- 
posed but  little  ;  circumstances  in  Salzburg  were 
so  unfavorable  that  he  found  no  occasion  to  do 
more  than  his  position  required  of  him ;  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  claimed  his  whole  tiilie, 
and  after  his  son  had  come  forward  as  a  com- 
poser, he  would  not  in  any  way  compete  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  honorably  recog- 
nized as  a  composer  in  his  day.  *  *  »  Schu- 
bart  says  of  him  :  "  His  style  is  rather  old-fash- 
ioned, but  well  grounded  and  full  of  contrapun- 
tal insight.  His  church  pieces  have  more  value 
than  his  chamber  pieces."     *     *     * 

But  he  gained  his  gr-.itest  and  widest  fame 
through  his  "  Attempt  at  a  fundamental  School 
for  the  Violin,"  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1756.  It  was  the  first  and  for  many  years  the 
only  work  of  its  kind,  and  was  spread  abroad  in 
numerous  editions  and  translations :  a  proof  that 
in  its  time  it  has  done  good  service  in  the  tech- 
nical formation  of  the  violinists.  What  makes 
the  book  still  interesting  is  the  earnest,  sterling 
tone  pervading  it,  and  which  reveals  to  us  the 
whole  man.  Thorough,  solid  musical  culture  is 
what  he  vrould  give  the  scholar;  he  must  not 
only  exercise  his  fingers,  but  must  everywhere 
be  clear  about  what  he  has  to  do  and  wherefore  ; 
"  it  is  such  sorry  work  to  keep  plaj-ing  on  at  ran- 
dom, without  knowing  what  you  do  "  (i).  245)  ; 
a  good  violinist  must  be  even  versed  in  rhetoric 
and  poesy,  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  piece  with 
understanding  (p.  107.)  Hence  he  constantly 
insists  that  the  scholar  must  not  hasten  onward 
before  he  is  fully  master  of  what  he  has  to  learn ; 
he  is  very  particular  not  to  make  the  thing  too 
easy  and  convenient  to  the  pupil  ;  let  him  e.xert 
himself  and  take  pains.  Thus  he  writes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  exercises  (p.  90)  :  "  Here  are 
the  pieces  for  practice.  The  more  unpalateable 
you  find  them,  the  more  I  shall  be  satisfied  ;  I 
tried  at  least  to  make  them  so  ; "  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  scholar  from  falling  into  a  habit  of  play- 
ing them  by  rote.  The  same  sterling  character 
appears  in  the  direction  of  his  taste.  He  re- 
quires before  all  an  "  honest,  manly  tone  "  (p.54)  ; 
the  scholar  must  from  the  very  outset  draw  the 
bow  somewhat  strongly,  ''so  that  by  the  firm 
pressing  down  of  the  fingers  and  strong  holding 
on  of  the  bow  the  organs  may  be  hardened,  and 


a  vigorous  and  manly  stroke  may  be  acquired. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  when  one 
cannot  trust  himself  to  take  right  hold  of  his  in- 
strument, but  scarcely  touches  the  strings  with 
the  bow,  (which  oftentimes  is  only  held  with  two 
fingers)  and  commences  such  an  artificial  whis- 
pering up  to  the  bridge  of  the  violin,  that  you 
hear  only  here  and  there  a  note  hissed  out,  and 
cannot  tell  what  he  would  say,  since  it  all  seems 
merely  like  a  dream  !  Such  air-violinists  often 
are  so  rash  that  they  make  no  hesitation  about 
playing  off  the  most  difltcult  pieces  at  first  sin-ht. 
For  their  whispering,  when  they  do  not  hit,  is  not 
heard  ;  but  that  is  what  they  call  playing  agree- 
ably. The  greatest  silence  seems  to  them  very 
sweet.  Must  they  play  loud  and  strong  ?  then 
all  at  once  all  art  is  gone  "  (p.  101.) 

A  simple  and  natural  caniahiU  is  also  the 
highest  goal  for  the  violin  player ;  so  that  one 
should  imitate  with  the  instrument,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  art  of  singing ;  for  this  is  "  the  most 
beautiful  in  music  "  (p.  50.)  He  is  severe  upon 
the  virtuosos,  who  "  think  they  bring  wonderful 
things  to  pass  if  they  give  the  right  frizzle  to  the 
notes  in  an  Adagio  cantahile,  and  make  a  couple 
of  dozen  notes  of  one.  Such  note-stranglers  ex- 
pose their  want  of  judgment  in  this  way,  and 
tremble  if  they  have  to  hold  out  a  long  note  or 
play  a  couple  of  notes  in  singing  style,  without 
intermixing  their  usual  absurd  and  ridiculous 
trickery  "  (p.  50.)  They  are  the  more  severely 
blamed,  because  they  generally  lack  the  means 
of  knowing  where  they  may  introduce  their  orna- 
ments without  committing  faults  in  composition  ; 
and  on  a  suitable  example  he  remarks : 

"  Here  those  bungling  players,  who  want  to 
twist  up  all  their  notes,  may  see  the  reason  why 
a  rational  composer  is  indignant  if  the  notes  are 
not  played  simply  as  they  are  written."  Other 
faults,  too,  are  severely  censured  in  the  virtuosos, 
such  as  the  incessant  tremolo  of  players,  "  who 
shake  continually  on  every  note,  as  if  they  had 
the  unintermittent  fever,"  (p.  238)  or  "  the  con- 
tinual intermixture  of  the  so-called  flageolet  tone, 
proilucing  a  ridiculous  sort  of  music,  entirely 
contrary,  in  its  inequality  of  tone,  to  nature"  (p. 
107)  ;  or  the  hurrying  and  dragging  of  the  tempo 
common  among  "  virtuosos  of  imagination."  I 
add  the  entire  passage  here,  because  it  proves 
how  highly  Leopold  Mozart  valued  the  freedom 
of  the  master,  while  he  rejected  the  wilfulness  of 
the  virtuoso. 

"  Many,"  he  says,  (p.  262)  "  who  have  no  idea 
of  taste,  are  never  willing  to  observe  equal  time 
in  the  accompaniment  in  a  concerted  piece, 
but  strive  always  to  imitate  the  leading  voice. 
Such  are  accompanists  for  bunglers  and  not  for 
masters.     When  one  has  before  him  an  Italian 
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cantatrice  or  other  such  imaginative  virtuoso, 
who  never  will  produce  what  he  has  learned  by 
heart  in  correct  time,  he  really  is  obliged  to  drop 
out  whole  half  bars,  to  save  them  from  open 
shame.  But  when  one  accompanies  a  true  vir- 
tuoso, worthy  of  the  name,  then  he  must  not  let 
himself  be  misled  into  dragging  or  hurrying,  by 
that  protracting  or  anticipating  of  the  notes 
which  said  virtuoso  can  employ  with  great  skill 
and  expression ;  but  he  must  always  play  on  in 
an  eqital  rate  of  movement ;  else  what  the  con- 
eertist  would  build  up,  the  accompanist  tears 
down  again.  A  skilful  accompanist  must  thus  be 
able  to  criticize  a  soloist.  To  a  real  virtuoso  he 
certainly  must  not  give  in ;  for  by  so  doing  he 
would  spoil  his  tempo  rubato.  But  what  stolen 
time  is,  can  be  better  shown  than  written.  But 
has  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  do  with  a  virtuoso  of 
imagination  ?  then  often  one  will  have  to  hold  an 
eicrhth  note  out  through  half  a  measure,  till  he 
recovers  from  his  paroxysm ;  for  he  jjlays  recl- 
tativo." 

But  technical  development  and  cleverness  is 
not  with  him  the  end,  but  only  the  means  of 
reaching  the  higher  goal.  He  wants  the  player 
to  be  able  to  transport  himself  into  the  feeling 
which  pervades  the  piece  to  be  performed,  that 
so  he  may  penetrate  the  soul  of  his  hearers  and 
excite  their  feelings.  The  most  essential  requi- 
site to  this  end  (or  the  violinist  he  declares  to  be 
the  stroke  of  the  bow,  which  is  "  now  an  alto- 
gether modest,  and  now  a  bold  one ;  now  a 
serious,  and  now  a  playful  one  ;  now  produces  a 
soothing,  now  a  composed  and  elevated,  now  a 
merry  melody,  and  consequently  is  that  medium 
through  the  rational  use  of  which  we  become 
enabled  to  excite  the  passions  at  first  indicated  in 
the  hearer.  I  understand,"  he  adds,  "  when  the 
composer  makes  a  judicious  choice ;  when  he 
chooses  melodies  that  correspond  to  each  passion, 
and  knows  how  to  indicate  the  fit  delivery." 
"  For  there  are  plent\'  of  half-composers,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  "  who  do  not  even  know  how  to 
indicate  a  good  deliverj-,  or  who  place  the  patcli 
beside  the  hole.  Many  a  half-composer  is  de- 
lighted, and  conceives  a  new  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance when  he  hears  his  musical  nonsense 
performed  by  good  players,' who  know  how  to 
introduce  at  the  right  place  a  feeling  which  he 
never  dreamed  of,  to  bring  in  (as  far  as  possible) 
characters  that  never  occurred  to  him,  and  so 
make  the  whole  miserable  botch-work  tolerable 
to  the  ears  of  the  audience  by  a  good  delivery." 
We  see  he  was  a  sworn  enemy  to  halfness  and  to 
superficiality ;  thorough-going  study  in  all  the 
technicals  and  intellectual  training  to  clear,  rea- 
sonable thinking,  are  what  he  requires  of  artists 
with  uncompromising  seventy.  He  grants,  in- 
deed, that  rare  natural  talent  sometimes  redeems 
deficiency  of  learning,  and  that  a  man  with  the 
best  natural  endowments  often  has  no  opportu- 
nitj'  to  look  about  him  in  the  sciences  (p.  103)  ; 
but  that  does  not  set  aside  the  rule. 

*  *  *  These  passages  show  us  the  views 
and  principles  upon  which  Leopold  Mozart  pro- 
ceeded in  the  musical  education  of  his  son ;  and 
when  to  these  we  a^ld  his  true  insight  into  the 
freedom  and  superiority  of  a  nature  full  of 
genius,  we  must  confess  that  in  the  young  Mo- 
zart's case  genius  was  most  fortunately  met  by 
the  most  admirable  schooling.     *     •     • 

His  style  of  writing  is  clear  and  sliarp ;  hi.s 
tendency  to  sarcasm  so  prominent  that  he  be- 


speaks indulgence  for  it  in  his  preface.  And  as 
in  this  book,  so  also  in  his  letters  you  will  recog- 
nize a  man  who  has  not  only  acquired  a  finer 
culture  in  his  intimacy  with  the  world  (and  in- 
deed his  travels  brought  him  into  the  most 
varied  intercourse),  but  who  is  accpiainted  with 
literature,  has  read  intelligently  and  critically, 
and  who  maintains  his  independent,  self-formed 
convictions  with  equal  clearness  and  decision  on 
esthetic  as  on  moral  subjects. 

With  such  a  culture  and  such  claims,  Leopold 
Mozart  must  have  felt  himself  somewhat  isolated 
in  Salzburg.  Towards  the  court  he  had  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  more  scantily  he 
was  paid  for  it,  the  more  care  was  taken  to  make 
him  feel,  like  all  place-holders,  his  dependence. 
In  the  noble  families  which  lived  in  Salzburg,  he 
was  for  the  most  part  employed  as  teacher,  since 
his  instruction  justly  was  esteemed  the  best;  but 
no  more  intimate  relation  could  grow  out  of  this. 
To  ingratiate  himself  by  flattery  Mozart  was  far 
too  proud,  feeling  that  these  persons  stood  below 
himself  in  culture,  through  which  alone  could 
any  equal  intercourse  be  possible.  However 
much  his  criticism  and  his  sarcasm  might  be 
turned  against  them  in  silence,  he  had  enough 
experience  and  composure  not  to  risk  his  situa- 
tion, to  keep  himself  in  favor  and  respect  without 
loss  to  self-respect.  Evcjn  towards  his  brother 
artists  we  find  him  unsociable.  The  most  of 
them  no  doubt  were  hack  mtisicians,  without  any 
higher  interests  or  culture,  with  whom  any 
special  intimacy,  intellectual  or  social,  was  not 
possible  for  him.  Even  with  the  most  important 
musicians  of  Salzburg  we  find  him  in  no  closer 
intercourse  than  that  involved  in  their  office  and 
the  practice  of  their  art.  Their  want  of  intelli- 
gence beyond  the  technical  part  of  music,  fre- 
quently, too,  of  moral  cvtlture,  their  loose  and 
easy  way  of  living,  kept  Mozart  from  them,  and 
in  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  ignoble  pas- 
sion influenced  his  reserve.  We  find  a  little 
circle,  mostly  of  the  middling  station,  with  which 
the  Mozart  family  maintained  a  social  inter- 
course, which  was  in  part,  to  be  sure,  quite  lively 
and  friendly,  but  which  on  the  whole  seems  to 
have  afforded  more  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment, and  in  the  humblest  way,  than  it  did  intel- 
lectual stimulus  and  culture.  "  The  spirit  of  the 
Salzburgers,"  says  Schubart  (in  his  jEstJietik  der 
TonLunsi)  is  exceedingly  inclined  to  the  low 
comic.  Their  popular  songs  ai:e  so  droll  and 
burlesque,  that  one  cannot  hear  them  without 
having  his  .'^ides  shake  with  laughter.  The  Jack- 
pudding  peeps  out  everywhere,  and  the  melodies 
are  generally  excellent  and  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful." This  tendency  could  not  possibly  have 
suited  the  earnest  and  critical  Leopold  Mozart, 
who  was  caustic  indeed,  but  not  comic. 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 

]1Y   E.    F.    EDLEX    VON   MOSEL, 

Cuftoa  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  ^Forlfl.) 

(Concluded  from  page  106  ) 

In  this  state  of  things  there  appeared  to  remain 
but  one  course  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
viz.,  to  resort  to  tlie  still  surviving  widow  of  the 
great  composer,  and  put  the  question  to  her, 
whether,  according  to  her  knowledge,  ho  did  or 
did  not  complete  the  work.  Certainly  several 
expressions  of  hers,  which  have  at  dill'erent  times 
appeared  in  print,  testified  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
but  through  the  recent  discoveries  this  important 


fact  was  newly  brought  in  question,  and  a  decis- 
ion from  the  first  authority  was  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable. 

The  estimable  matron  did  not  leave  the  ques- 
tion long  unanswered ;  she  replied  on  the  10th 
of  February  of  this  year  (18-39)  : 

"  If  this  score  he  complete,  then  it  is  not  Mozart's, 
for  he  did  not  finish  it,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be 
easily  seen  what  Siissmayer  has  written,  because, 
accordinj,'  to  ray  ideas,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
any  man  to  imitate  the  wriiinj^  of  anotlier  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  be  detected.  So  much  for  tliis  ; 
and  now  I  assure  you  that  no  one  but  Siissmayer 
completed  the  Requiem,  which  was  not  a  difficult 
thins  to  do,  since,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  chief 
points  were  indicated,  and  Siissmayer  could  not  go 
wrong." 

Although  this  reply  leaves  several  minor  cir- 
cumstances unexplained,  and  rests  too  much  upon 
generalities  to  lead  to  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
elucidation,  it  coincides,  nevertheless,  with  the 
account  given  by  the  Abbe  Stadler. 

"  The  first  piece,"  he  says  in  his  Defence,  etc., 
"  '  Requiem,'  with  the  fugue,  and  the  second,  '  Dies 
irfe,' until  'Lacrymosa,"  are  instrumented,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Mozart  himself,  and  Siissmayer  h.ad 
no  more  to  do  to  them  than  most  composers  leave  to 
their  copyists.  Slissmayer's  work  really  commenced 
at  the  '  Lacrymosa.'  But  here,  also,  Mozart  had 
written  the  violin  parts  himself;  only  from  the  words 
'  Judicandus  homo  reus,"  Siissmayer  continued  them 
till  the  end.  Just  in  the  same  way,  in  the  third 
piece,  '  Domine,'  Mozart  has  himself  written  the 
violin  parts  wherever  the  voices  are  silent ;  and 
when  the  voices  enter  has  plainly  indicated  the  form 
of  passages  for  the  instruments.  Before  the  fugue, 
'  Quam  olim,'  he  has  given  to  the  violins  two  and  a 
half  bars  to  play  alone.  In  the  '  Hostias '  he  has 
written  out  the  violin  parts  in  the  two  bars  before 
the  voices  enter,  at  the  words  '  Memoriam  facimus,' 
throughout  eleven  bars,  with  his  own  hand.  After 
the  end  of  the  '  Hostias,'  there  is  nothing  more  seen 
of  his  pen  than  the  direction,  '  Quam  olim  da  capo.' 
There  is  the  end  of  the  hand-writing  of  Mozart  in 
the  original  MS.  But  let  it  not  be  believed  that 
Siissmayer  has  introduced  anything  of  his  own  in 
the  filling-up  of  the  instrumentation.  He  made 
himself  a  score,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Mozart, 
commencing  from  the  '  Dies  ira;,'  (which  would  be 
the  one  under  consideration.)  Into  this  he  first 
transfeiTcd,  note  for  note,  all  that  the  original  con- 
tained, and  then  followed  the  indicadons  of  the  in- 
strumentation in  the  most  minute  manner,  without 
introducing  any  new  feature  of  his  own." 

The  whole  of  this  explanation  is,  however, 
rather  a  description  of  Mozart's  scores  of  the 
"  Kyrie  "  and  "  Requiem,"  and  of  his  sketches 
from  the  "  Dies  ira3 "  until  the  end  of  the  "  Hos- 
tias," than  a  proof  that  Siissmayer  really  did 
what  the  Abbe  ascribes  to  him,  since  he  did  not 
witness  it,  and,  as  has  before  been  mentioned, 
never  spoke  with  Siissmayer  upon  the  subject, 
and  conseipiently  could  only  have  derived  these 
particulars  from  a  third  party. 

Some  of  the  cognoscenti,  who  were  invited  to 
the  examination  of  the  score,  men  of  recognized 
authority,  persist,  however,  in  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  MS.  is  in  Mozart's  hand-writing,  not- 
withstanding the  letter  of  Madame  von  Nissen, 
just  cited,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Abbt; 
Stadler. 

We  see,  indeed,  from  the  following  passage  in 
Stadler's  "  Defence,"  etc.,  how  little  certainty 
Madame  Mozart  hei-self  possessed  as  to  Sliss- 
mayer's real  share  in  the  work  of  her  husband  : 

"  The  widow  told  me,  that  after  his  death,  she  had 
found  several  small  leaves  of  music  upon  Mozart's 
desk,  which  she  had  given  over  to  Herr  Siissmayer. 
What  these  jiapers  contained,  and  what  use  Siiss- 
mayer made  of  them  she  did  not  know." 

It  can  easily  be  Imagined  that  grief  for  the 
early  loss  of  her  husbanil,  and  the  sad  position  in 
which  she  found  herself,  with  two  young  boys  to 
provide  for,  left  this  unfortunate  lady  neither 
time  nor  calmness  of  mind  suflilcient  in  the  first 
week.s  after  her  bereavement  to  occupy  herself 
with  the  papci's,  finished  or  unfinished,  that  Mo- 
zart left  behind  him.  In  wliat  disorder  these 
papers  wore,  and  for  how  long  a  time  they  re- 
mained so,  is  shown  in  another  portion  of  the 
"  Defence,"  when  Stadler  relates  that  the  widow 
Mozart  had  requested  him  to  put  the  remains  in 
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order,  to  whicli  end  she  offered  to  send  the  whole 
to  his  house. 

"  I  declined  this  offer,"  he  continues,  "and  prom- 
ised, as  often  as  my  time  would  permit,  to  visit  her, 
and  in  the  ]3rcsence  of  Her  von  Nissen,  who  lived  ad- 
ioining:,  to  look  throujjh  all  that  the  great  departed 
had  left  behind  him,  to  put  it  in  order,  and  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  tlie  whole.  This  was  done  in  a  short 
time.  I  named  everything,  Herr  von  Nissen  wrote 
everything  down,  and  the  catalogue  was  soon  ready." 

I  have  seen  a  "  solemn  declaration,"  in  the 
handwriting  of  Herr  von  Nissen,  in  whirh  he 
states  that  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  Mozart's 
widow,  afterwards  his  own  wife,  "  with  the  most 
perfect  independence ;"  and  that,  therefore,  tlie 
entire  responsibility  of  the  management  of  her 
business  fell  upon  him.  From  the  same  docu- 
ment it  appears,  however,  that  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  widow  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1797,  and,  therefore,  as  Herr  von  Nissen 
assisted  at  the  examination  and  cataloguing  of 
Mozart's  papers,  this  cannot  have  taken  place,  at 
the  earliest,  until  si.K  years  after  the  composer's 
death.  Who  can  tell  what  advantage  Siissmayer 
took  of  these  papers,  during  the  long  time  they 
remained  unknown,  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  Requiem,  which  merit  he  claims  entirely  for 
himself? 

The  opinion  of  celebrated  musicians  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  claim,  may  be  gathered  from  what 
has  been  expressed  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
criticism  on  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel's  edition  of 
Mozart's  Requiem,  from  the  [)en  of  one  of  our 
first  musical  judges,  Herr  Hofrath  Rochlitz  (in 
the  Leipziger  Allgeineiner  Muxikali^che  Zeitung, 
volume  iv.),  the  assumptions  of  SUssmayer's  letter, 
though  not  flatly  contradicted,  owing  to  the  well- 
known  delicacy  and  kindness  of  the  critic,  are 
quoted  in  such  a  way  that  any  one  may  infer  how 
little  claim  the  writer  can  have  telt  him  to  possess 
to  the  merit  of  the  work.  "  That  Mozart's  setting 
of  the  Requiem,  as  Siissmajer  says  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  celebrated  letter,  is  unique,  and 
could  not  be  paralleled  by  any  living  composer, 
is  the  belief  of  the  writer."  And  further,  "  That 
the  whole  did  not  proceed  from  Mozart's  pen,  is 
proved,  amongst  other  tilings,  by  the  occasionally 
very  faulty  instrumental  accompaniment."  Then 
the  page  and  bar  of  several  of  these  places  are 
cited,  amongst  which  e.^;amples  are  the  consecu- 
tive fifths  in  the  "  Sanctus"  already  mentioned. 
"  That  a  great  part  of  the  instrumentation  may 
be  attributable  to  Herr  Siissmayer  is  very  pos- 
sible," it  is  said  further  on,  "but  the  known  pro- 
ductions of  Herr  Siissmayer  subject  his  assumption 
of  an  important  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
Requiem  to  a  very  stringent  criticism."  After 
Herr  Rochlitz  has  illustrated  the  beauties  of  each 
single  movement,  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of 
those  which  Siissmayer  claims  to  have  "  originally 
composed." 

"  Sanctus,  etc. — A  veritable  "  Holy,"  full  of  lofty 
simplicity,  grandeur,  and  dignity.  What  mortal  has 
more  powerfully  expressed  the  repose  of  the  Infinite 
and  His  immeasurable  plenitude  than  is  here  done  by 
the  C  natural  doubled  in  the  unison?  (p.  130,  bar 
3)."  "  Benedictus,  etc. — On  account  of  the  easily  ap- 
preciable melodies  and  harmonies  prevailing  through- 
out, one  of  the  simplest,  most  insinuating  pieces,  not 
only  in  the  Requiem,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  music. 
To  signalize  particular  beauties  above  the  rest,  is,  on 
account  of  the  great  unity  of  the  whole,  the  almost 
unexampled  similarity  and  equ.ality  of  the  single 
portions,  the  beautiful  and  manifold  combinations  aiid 
complications,  not  to  speak  of  other  qualities,  impos- 
sible; one  would  quote  the  whole."  "Agnus  hii 
etc. — This  chorus,  too,  contains  sever.al  individuallv 
distinct  beauties.  The  critic  would  particularly  cite 
the  noble,  touching,  longing  expression  of  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  for  eternal  rest,  which  occurs  in  several 
different  keys." 

Here  the  passage  to  the  words  "  Dona  eis  Re- 
quiem" is  quoted  at  length. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  after  what  he  has 
expressed  above,  with  regard  to  Siissmayer,  the 
critic  would  consider  compositions  which  he 
deemed  worthy  of  such  praise,  to  be  the  work  of 
this  author  ? 

Herr  A.  B.  Marx  {Berliner  Musilcalische 
Zeitung,  1825,— pp.  .378,  379)  expresses  himself 


still  more  decidedly  on  the  subject  of  SUssmayer's 
assumed  additional  compositions  to  the  Requiem  : 

"  Where  is  there,  throuiihout  the  Requiem,  a  move- 
ment that  contains  not  some  trace  of  Mozart's 
creative  power?  Let  us  instance  the  '  At:nus  Dei,' 
a  movement  that  Siissmayer  ascrdjes  entirely  to  him- 
self. Who  would  accredit  him  with  the  figure  of 
the  violins,  the  three  ])hrases  '  Dona  eis  Requiem  ?' 
If  Mozart  did  not  write  these — well! — then  he  who 
wrote  them  is  Mozart." 

As  regards  the  repetition  at  the  end  of  the  first 
movement  and  of  the  fugue,  the  opinion  of  Hof- 
rath Rochlitz  is  elsewhere  expressed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  no  countenance  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  SUssmayer's  idea  of  giving  thereby 
greater  uniformity  or  unity  to  the  work  emanated 
from  himself. 

"At  the  repetition  of  the  "  Requiem,"  it  is  usual 
and  q\iite  in  keeping,  and  was,  moreover,  most 
probablv  a  part  of  Mozart's  design  to  resume  the 
first  "  Requiem"  abbreviated  and  with  some  slight 
modifications;  and  thus,  if  the  recapitulation  after 
this  manner  is  not  by  himself,  it  is  as  he  would  have 
written  it." 

Thus  the  Abbe  Stadler,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  nearly  every  work  of  Mozart, 
who  was  so  imbued  with  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  master  that  three  unfinished  posthumous  com- 
positions by  him  (a  brilliant  minuet  for  pianoforte, 
a  grand  Kyrie,  and  a  smaller  Fdntrifia  for  piano- 
forte in  C  minor)  were  such  that  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  connoisseur  could  not  guess  them  to  be 
anything  but  works  of  Mozart ;  how  this  man,  I 
say,  could  receive  the  assertions  of  Siissmayer's 
often-mentioned  letter  with  trusting  belief  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  Certainly  I  must  confess  I 
have  myself  been  led  away  by  this  widely  circu- 
lated belief,  always,  however,  with  the  reservation 
that  Siissmayer  had  formed  the  three  movements 
that  he  claims  upon  motivi  that  he  discovered 
among  Mozart's  j\lSS.  But  my  knowledge  of 
Mozart's  genius,  boundless  as  my  veneration  for 
it  is,  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  my  departed 
friend  Stadler  was  proved  to  have  possessed. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  reasons  against 
SUssmayer's  claims  to  Mozart's  Requiem,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  a  letter  from  the  Etnts  v^atlein 
von  Niisen  to  the  Abbe  Stadler  of  the  Slst  May, 
1827,  will  be  of  great  weight. 

"  When  he  (Mozart)  felt  weak,  Sussmnyer  often 
had  to  sing  through  what  was  written  with  him  and 
myself,  and  tints  be  received  formal  instructions  from 
Mozart.  I  still  hear  Mozart  saying,  as  he  often  did, 
to  Siissmayer,  -Ah,  there  stands  the  ox  at  the  moun- 
tain again, — you  are  far  from  understanding  that.' 
And  then  he  would  take  the  pen  and  write,  what 
were,  probably,  the  leading  points." 

And  yet  is  it  possible  that  SUssmayer  should 
have  completed  this  masterwork  as  we  have  known 
it  for  these  forty  years  and  as  it  stands  in  the  MS. 
before  us,  that  he  should  have  created  three  of  the 
chief  pieces,  and  that  the  best  cognoscenti — ^in 
spite  of  the  belief  of  the  majority  that  they  were 
his — recognized  them  as  Mozart's  work. 

However  this  may  be,  the  score,  acquired  by 
the  Imperial  Court  library,  the  only  existing 
original  score,  is  the  samo,  from  written  copies  of 
which  the  different  printed  editions  have  been 
taken  ;  the  same  which  after  Mozart's  death  was 
delivered  to  the  party  who  gave  the  commission 
for  the  work. 

That  this  party  was  the  Count  Walscgg,  is  now 
generally  known  ;  that  the  score  was  consigned  to 
him  as  not  only  .Mozart's  own  work,  but  as  his 
own  handwriting,  seems  beyond  a  doubt;  since, 
although  he  gave  the  commi.ssion  with  the  under- 
standing that  ho  should  retain  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  work,  he  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
or  complain  of  its  public  performances  here  and 
in  Leipzig  in  the  year  1792  for  the  benefit  of  the 
composer's  widow;  but  upon  the  report  being 
spread/that  it  was  not  entirely  Mozart's  own,  and 
that  it  was  about  to  bo  published,  he  commenced 
an  action,  through  his  advocate,  D.  Sootschan,  an 
esteemed  lawyer  of  this  city.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  conference  took  place  between  this 
gentleman,  Plerr  von  Nissen,  and,  at  the  widow's 
request,  the  Abbe  Stadler  ;  which  he  mentions 
several  times  in  his  writings  and  in  (he  appendix 


to  W.  A.  Mozart's  biography  by  Nissen,  page  170, 
in  a  note. 

It  is  singular  that  SUssmayer,  whose  death  did 
not  take  place  until  the  year  1803.  was  not  invited 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  surely  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  give  the  most  reliable  testimony,  of  any 
one  living,  upon  the  subject.  The  strange  whim 
of  Count  Walsegg,  to  bring  forward  the  Requiem 
as  his  own  work,  proved  by  the  copies  upon  the 
title-page,  of  which  this  is  stated,  scarcely  lessens 
the  merit  of  the  gentle  intention  to  commemorate 
by  this  work  the  obsequies  of  his  departed  wife, 
but  it  entirely  explains  why  the  original  score  was 
so  long  kept  secret. 

The  contentions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Requiem  had  either  not  reached  as  far  as  to  the 
quiet  rural  retreat  of  the  Count,  upon  his  seat, 
Stuppach,  or  else  he  had  no  inclination  to  take  a 
part  in  it. 

Thus  the  MS.  in  question  remained  hidden  from 
every  eye  until,  in  the  year  1828,  the  Count 
Walsegg  followed  his  beloved  consort  into  a  better 
world,  whose  death,  thirty-seven  years  before,  had 
called  this  chef-d'ceuvre  into  existence. 

After  his  decease,  the  MS.,  together  with  other 
music,  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  who 
prized  it  too  <iearly  to  relincjuish  it,  until  at  last  it 
came  by  lawful  inheritance  into  the  possession  of 
the  gentleman  from  whom  the  Imperial  Library 
has  received  it. 

This  library,  therefore,  possesses  the  original 
autograph  score  of  the  movements  "  Requiem" 
and  "  Kyrie"  (leaf  1  till  10,),  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nal sketches  of  the  "  Dies  ira;"  until  the  "  Ilostias" 
inclusive  (leaf  11  till  45).  All  in  fact  tJiat  exists 
of  the  dying  strain  of  Mozart  in  his  handwriting ; 
what  remains,  if  not  from  his /if n,  came,  surely, 
by  every  principle  of  art,  from  his  brain. 

The  whole  has  found  a  worthy  resting-place  in 
the  magnificent  sanctuary  of  sciences  and  arts 
where  it  now  remains.  Charles  VI.,  not  only  a 
connoisseur  and  patron,  but  himself  a  master  in 
that  art,  of  which  this  work  is  the  most  exquisite 
production,  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  centre  of 
this  temple  of  the  muses,  which  himself  erected. 
There  it  shines  for  all  time  as  the  highest  example 
of  its  kind,  an  object  of  admiration  to  artists,  and 
of  study  to  such  disciples  of  the  art  as  do  not  hold 
the  cpiickly  fleeting  praises  of  a  vain  and  capri- 
cious public  to  be  a  compensation  for  the  approval 
of  the  few  and  the  honorable  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  posterity ! 


[Froni  the  American  Museum,  published  by  M.  Gary  at  Pliila- 
delphia,  Janujtry.  1788.] 

On  Musical  Pretenders. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

"  Timotheus,  with  his  breathing  flute  or  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  ra^e  or  kindle  soft  desire." 

Sir — I  was  led  the  other  day  by  a  friend  to  a 
concert  of  music,  in  expectation  of  being  enrap- 
tured, as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  by  the  per- 
formance of  many  excellent  masters.  I  am  in- 
deed a  lover  of  music,  but  unhappily  no  connois- 
seur ;  I  imagined  I  should  be  entertained  with 
some  of  the  works  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Gemini- 
ani,  or  the  like  ;  but  alas,  sir,  after  a  good  old 
overture,  which  I  thought  tolerably  well  per- 
formed, when  my  expectations  were  raised  ver)' 
hiiib,  up  starts  Signor  Sombodini  (a  name  Ital- 
ianized, which  I  do  not  remember)  to  play  a  solo 
on  the  violoncello,  which  used  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  a  bass-fiddle  not  half  a  century  ago. 
He  had  indeed  one  part  of  Timotheus's  skill ;  he 
did  not  a  little  enrage  many  besides  me  by  pro- 
ducing some  of  his  own  composition,  which, 
after  Handel's,  was  nearly  similar  to  a  low  farce 
after  a  fine  tragedy  ;  his  performance,  which  a 
fat  oentleman,  who  sat  next  to  me,  told  me  I 
should  call  his  execution,  was  very  good  ;  but  I 
never  knew,  till  some  of  the  connoissenrs  in- 
formed me,  that  music  was  only  intended  for  vile 
scrapers  to  make  minced  meat  of,  to  show — what? 
why,  truly,  their  execution  !  I  had  almost  said, 
would  they  were  all  executed,  connoisseurs  and 
all.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  have  we  not  solos 
of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  many  other  great 
masters,  that  every  fiddler  must  be  perking  his 
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own  wretched  compositions  in  our  face  ?  A  gen- 
tleman was  observins,  that  on  all  bass  instruments 
the  movements  ouirht  to  be  slow  and  solemn,  and 
that  they  never  were  intended  for  jigs,  &c.,  to 
which  a  personage  of  a  very  formal  aspect  made 
answer,  in  a  kind  of  German  English :  "  Sir,  you 
know  very  little  about  the  matter.  That  might 
be  the  case  in  Corelli's  time,  but  now  we  liave 
learned  better  things.  In  his  time  it  was  thought 
wonderful  if  a  performer  on  the  violin  could 
reach  E  in  alt,  (I  think  that  was  the  expression) 
but  now  we  make  nothing  of  going  up  close  to  the 
bridge."  I  did  not  doubt  but  the  person  must  be 
a  very  great  performer,  who  knew  so  much  better 
than  "Corelli,  and  being  told  that  he  was  imme- 
diately to  give  a  specimen,  I  was  all  expectation, 
when  behold  !  Mynheer  mounted  the  rostrum,  or 
what  else  you  please  to  call  it ;  and  indeed,  he 
did  net  up  to  the  bridge,  as  he  had  promised,  but 
(would  you  believe  it  V)  he  could  not  find  the 
way  down  again,  till  during  a  great  applause, 
raised  by  some  of  his  admirers,  he  wisely  threw 
himself  down  headlong;  and  upon  my  word  I 
wished  he  had  broken  his  neck — I  mean  musi- 
cally, not  mischievously — for  he  only  intended  to 
show  his  own  execution. 

I  always  understood,  till  lately,  that  music,  I 
mean  composition,  was  a  very  difficult  afi'air ;  but 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  every  spark 
that  has  just  learned  the  gamut  on  the  fiddle  or 
German  flute,  composes  his  own  solos,  trios,  &c., 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and,  I  do  not  doubt, 
can  get  up  to  the  bridge  much  better  than  Co- 
relli ever  could,  and  come  down  again,  like 
Mynheer,  in  a  masterly  manner. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &e. 

Timothy  Phram. 

Philadelphia,  May  6,  1787. 


LIFE  MUSIC. 
(From  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine.) 

A  band  of  Minstrels,  separated 

Far  from  their  childhood's  sunny  land, 
Before  avast  assemblage,  waited 

The  waving  of  the  master's  hand, 
To  bring  forth  harmony  entrancing, 

From  strings  diverse,  with  magic  skill ; 
Meanwhile  the  fingers,  o'er  them  glancing, 

Evolved  discordant  notes  at  will. 

For  every  hand  was  idly  trying 

The  strength  and  tone  of  many  a  string  ; 
And  one  breathed  forth  a  mournful  sighing, 

And  on*e  a  sharp,  sonorous  ring  : 
Anon  a  sweeter  strain  ascinled, — 

A  clear  and  perfect  chord,  alone  ; 
Then  harsher  notes  again  were  blended 

In  strange  and  inharmonious  tone. 

And  thus  was  wafted  unto  me 

This  thought  of  Life's  mysterious  things, — 
How  undeveloped  harmony 

Lies  hidden  in  the  mystic  strings. 
Perchance  sweet  notes  sometimes  arise, 

Distinct,  'midst  a  discordant  whole  ; 
For,  in  each  instrument,  there  lies 

The  music  of  a  perfect  soul ; — 

But  for  the  Master's  sign  delaying, — 

The  key-note  known  to  none  but  he, — 
\VTicn  each,  his  own  part  thenceforth  playing, 

Shall  wake  celestial  melody. 
Then,  Soul !  thy  magic  lyre  inwreathing 

■With  hc-avcnly  graces,  wait  thou  still, — 
The  strain  of  sweet  submission  breathing 

To  the  beloved  Master's  will, — 

TTntil  the  prelude  here  is  ended, — 

The  countCT-notes  of  hope  and  strife, — 
And  thou,  by  angel-bands  attended, 

Shalt  cntc-r  on  the  higher  life : 
Mystery  and  discord  there  .subsiding, 

Infinite  harmony  ithall  rise, 
And,  in  thy  Father's  house  abiding, 

"  Praijc"  be  the  chorus  of  the  nkics.  ii.  w. 


"The  Greatest  Singer  in  the  World." 

(From  the  London  Mu-^ical  World,  June  14.) 

The  first  of  the  three  "Farewell  Concerts" 
has  been  given.  The  next  will  take  place  shortly, 
and  a  few  days  onward  the  last.  Those  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  on 
Monday,  June  30th,  18.36,  will  never  enjoy  the 
chance  again — at  least  in  England.  On  that  day 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world  will  take  leave 
forever  of  that  public  which  has  best  understood, 
and  most  munificently  rewarded  her. 

The  greatest  singer  in  the  world .' Yes—- the 

greatest  singer  in  the  world  is  Jenny  Lind.  We 
say  .so  after  mature  consideration,  based  upon  an 
experience  of  twelve  years.  A  strict  analysis  of 
her  qualifications,  mental  and  physical,  would 
probably  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  more  faults  and 
more  beauties  than  could  be  detected  in  any  other 
great  artist.  But  we  are  not  going  to  attempt 
any  such  thing.     It  is  too  late. 

The  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  js  defective.  None 
can  deny  that  fact;  and  yet  it  is  by  far  the  rich- 
est and  loveliest  of  sopranos.  All  the  middle  and 
lower  notes  are  veiled  ;  and  these  registers  evince 
rather  stubbornness  than  flexibility.  But,  as  the 
singer  warms  into  exertion,  struggles  with  impe- 
diments, and  vanquishes  them,  the  voice  issues 
forth  like  a  concjueror  in  arms — or  pierces  bright- 
ly through  the  veil  as  the  sun  through  a  cloud. 
Jenny  Lind's  efforts  to  master  her  rebellious 
organ,  remind  us  of  a  simile  applied  bj'  Halifax 
to  the  search  after  hidden  scientific  truths,  in 
which  he  compares  the  sensation  created  in  the 
seeker  to  what  must  be  felt  by  a  man  in  the  act 
of  wrestling  with  a  beautiful  woman.  One  thing 
is  certain.  Jenny  Lind  cannot  force  her  voice  so 
as  to  render  any  of  its  tones  harsh,  or  otherwise 
disagreeable.  The  more  she  demands  of  it  the 
more  it  yields — as  though  its  wealth  was  inex- 
haustible.* Thus,  while  she  sings,  the  pleasure 
of  the  listener  always  increases — until  towards 
the  end  of  a  long  concert  or  opera,  when  the  veil 
is  thrown  aside,  and  the  voice  becomes  wholly 
free,  it  may  be  likened  to  broad  noon-day  on  the 
hills;  the  mists  have  vanished,  and  the  sun  rides 
bare  and  fierce,  with  not  a  vapor  to  impede  him. 
Grant,  then,  that  the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  is  de- 
fective. We  maintain  that  the  exquisite  gratifi- 
cation, derived  on  the  one  hand  by  herself,  in 
battling  against  its  defects,  and  on  the  other  un- 
consciously communicated  to  her  audience,  be- 
longs to  that  catalogue  of  indefinable  idiosyncra- 
cies  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a  charm 
possessed  by  no  other  singer  in  existence. 

But  let  us  not  stop,  at  the  moment  of  parting, 
to  dwell  upon  "  points,"  or  pry  into  secrets  that 
are  after  all  to  be  classed  among  the  inscrutable 
ways  through  which  nature  so  frequently  manifests 
herself.  Jenny  Lind  is  nobly,  though  eccentri- 
cally endowed ;  but  the  causes  of  the  spell  she 
exercises,  physicalbj,  on  her  hearers,  escape  defi- 
nition. As  an  artist,  with  many  faults,  she  com- 
bines a  larger  number  of  excellencies  than  any  of 
her  contemporaries.  She  has  had  greater  diffi- 
culties to  surmount  than  the  majority  ;  but  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  a  soul  emphatically 
musical,  she  has  ri^en  from  the  ordeal,  triumphant. 

Our  object  just  now,  however,  is  not  to  enter- 
tain a  discussion  about  the  ac([uircd  talent  or 
natural  gifts  of  Jenny  Lind,  but  to  impress  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  among  our 
readers  (the  majority  of  course)  that  if  they  wish 
to  hear  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world  once 
again,  it  must  be  now  or  never.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  cant,  with  a  certain  restrained  and 
narrow-minded  class,  has  been  to  regard  Jenny 
Lind  as  a  delusion  and  her  artistic  and  social  litis 
as  a  sham  ;  but  never  was  there  a  greater  delu- 
sion or  a  greater  sham  than  this  very  cant  of  the 
restrained  and  narrow-minded  class.  Nine-tenths 
of  us  know  better.  We  are  able  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Lind  influence  in  the  consis- 
tency of  its  duration,  and  the  unanswerable  logic 
of  its  origin.  AV'e  who  are  musicians  enough  to 
appreciate  the  transcendent  musical  excellence  of 
tlic  songstress — who  remember  the  words  of  Men- 
del.ssolin,-|-  the  foremost  authority  of  the  last  thirty 

*  Mario  has  also  something  of  this  ([U.-ility. 

t"Thc  greatest  singer  I  knoiv,  in  every  style,  is 
Jenny  Lind." 


years — and  prefer  judging  for  ourselves  to  letting 
others  judge  for  us,  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
sophism  of  coteries.  Truth  is  great  and  will  pre- 
vail. Jenny  Lind  is  an  example  of  it.  A  rare 
genius,  consummate  artist,  and  noble  heart, 
through  the  agency  of  a  series  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  enabled  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion fully — a  mission  from  above — a  mission  to 
delight  by  the  exhibition  of  a  beautiful  art,  and 
console  by  the  administration  of  that  sympathy 
which  human  beings  owe  to  each  other. 

In  what  has  Jenny  Lind  failed  that,  in  regard 
of  the  riches  with  which  God  endowed  her,  she 
was  bound  to  do  ?  In  nothing.  We  can  recall 
no  single  instance  of  a  person  remarkablj'  en- 
dowed, and  high  in  station,  deriving  more  honor 
from  her  endowments,  yet  living  more  unosten- 
tatiously in  her  station.  Jenny  Lind  might  have 
been  a  mitlionaire,  but  she  despised  it.  She  pre- 
ferred to  do  a  million  good  deeds  rather  than  hoard 
a  million  in  gold.  Some  will  cry  out,  "  This  was 
all  for  notoriety — for  a  name."  Very  well.  Be 
ye,  scoffers,  as  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  name  as 
Jenny  Lind  ;  and,  perhaps,  one  day  you  may  be 
found  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
For  our  own  parts  we  can  in  no  wise  be  per- 
suaded to  regard  her  as  an  ordinary  creature,  but 
believe  her  to  be  truly  inspired — and  that  belief 
is  strengthened  by  the  simplicity  of  her  manners 
and  the  utter  guilelessness  of  her  heart.  Had  she 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  she 
would  have  been  canonized,  St.  Jenny,  by  the 
whole  world,  as  she  is  already,  at  this  period,  and 
devoutly,  by  a  few.  That  she  is  determined  to 
take  leave  of  us  soon  is  matter  for  regret;  but 
depend  upon  it  she  has  good  reason  for  the  con- 
clu.sion  at  which  she  arrives — and  that  when  she 
says  "  good  bye,"  she  means  it. 


Johanna  Wagner. 

(From  the  London  News,  June  16.) 

The  curiosity  of  the  musical  public  as  to  the 
far-famed  Johanna  Wagner  has  at  length  been 
gratified.  She  made  her  debut  in  England  on 
Saturday  evening  in  the  character  of  Romeo,  in 
the  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi  of  Bellini. 

Mile.  AVagner  is  younger  than  might  have  been 
supposed  from  the  length  of  time  that  her  name 
has  been  known  to  the  world.  That  is  owing  to 
the  precocity  of  her  genius  and  the  early  age  at 
which  she  appeared  before  the  public.  She  is 
now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  having  been  born  in 
1831.  She  is  a  native  of  Hanover.  Her  father, 
an  eminent  tenor  singer,  was  well  qualified  to 
give  her  a  good  vocal  education  ;  but  she  was  an 
actress  before  she  became  a  singer ;  and  to  this 
dav  her  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  dramatic 
branch  of  her  art.  By  the  time  she  was  fifteen, 
she  had  distinguished  herself  in  many  important 
parts  in  tragedy  and  serious  comedy,  but  in  the 
meantime  her  musical  education  was  not  neglected. 
Her  voice  being  a  contralto,  her  first  part  in  opera 
was  the  Page  in  the  Huguenots  ;  and  her  success 
in  this  and  some  other  parts  gradually  brought 
her  entirely  upon  the  l}-rical  stage.  Ten  years 
ago  she  was  at  Paris  pursuing  her  studies  under 
Manual  Garcia,  the  celebrated  instructor  now 
resident  among  us,  who  has  contributed  to  form 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  singers  of  the  day, 
Jenny  Lind  included.  After  her  return  to  Ger- 
many she  took,  alternately  with  Madame  Schrceder 
Dcvrient,  the  principal  parts  in  serious  opera; 
and  now,  holding  a  life-engagement  at  the  Royal 
Opera  of  Berlin,  she  is  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  the  German  musical  drama,  unapproached  by 
any  one  save  the  Dresden  prima  donna,  Jenny 
Ney,  whose  great  powers  have  never  been  prop- 
erly brought  before  the  English  public. 

Johanna  Wagner's  voice  is  properly  a  contralto, 
but,  like  Malibran,  Viardot,  Alboni,  and  other 
celebrated  singers,  she  has  extended  it  fiir  beyond 
its  natural  comjiass,  and  pcrlorms  many  parts 
wliich  are  entirely  soprano.  In  a  merely  musical 
point  of  view  this  would  be  a  disadvantage,  for  a 
voice  cannot  be  thus  artilically  stretched  beyond 
its  natural  pitch  without  some  injury  toils  quality; 
but  some  voices  are  so  extensive  by  nature,  that 
the  process  is  comparatively  harmless ;  and  more- 
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over,  if  a  contralto  singer  were  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  lit-r  voice,  lier  dramatic  range  would  be 
sadly  circumscribed,  and  as  an  actress  she  would 
lose  the  brightest  triumphs  of  her  genius.  The 
music  of  Romeo,  in  which  Mile.  Wagner  has  now 
been  heard,  is  entirely  suited  to  her  organ  ;  it 
remains  to  be  learned  how  she  sings  such  parts  as 
A^alentine  or  Norma. 

Bellini's  opi-ra,  /  Capuletli  ed  i  ilonleccJti,  is 
one  of  several  Italian  pieces  on  the  same  subject. 
There  is  old  Zingarelll's  7iO)?ieo  e  Giulietta;  there 
is  Vaccai's  opera  with  the  same  title ;  and  there 
is  this  of  Bellini.  It  is  one  of  his  early  and 
immature  works,  not  comparable  for  a  moment  to 
the  riper  fruits  of  his  genius.  Norma,  the  Son- 
nambula,  or  the  Puritani.  It  bears,  however,  a 
strong  family  likeness  of  the  stripling  to  the  full 
grown  man.  The  melodies  have  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness,  with  Bellini's  characteristic 
tinge  of  melancholy ;  but  they  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  in  embryo — the  themes  are  left  in  their 
riidimental  state  without  the  expansion  and 
development  which,  in  Norma,  and  the  Puritani, 
we  find  given  to  motivi  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  airs  sound  trite  and 
familiar,  like  things  we  have  heard  before  ;  and 
their  expression  is  so  vague  that  their  dramatic 
character  rests  entirely  with  the  singei-.  Hence 
this  opera  lias  owed  its  success  (such  as  it  has 
been)  to  its  subject  and  not  to  its  music,  which 
has  been  deemed  so  weak  that  it  has  generally 
been  patched  up  with  music  by  other  composers. 
The  most  common  practice  has  been  to  throw 
aside  the  last  act  and  take  Vaccai's  instead  ;  naj', 
sometimes  a  sort  of  pasticcio  has  been  concocted 
out  of  the  three  operas  of  Bellini,  Vaccai,  and 
Zingarelli.  Mile.  Wagner,  however,  is  right  in 
taking  Bellini's  music  only,  and  in  giving  it  entire. 
However  weak  it  may  be,  it  has  a  consistency  of 
style,  and  unity  of  design,  which  can  never  be 
found  in  a  piece  of  patchwork.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  is  of  course  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet;  but 
whether  taken  from  Shakspeare  or  from  the  old 
Italian  tale  to  which  Shakspeare  had  recourse, 
seems  doubtful.  Signor  Romani,  the  Italian  dra- 
matist, may  be  supposed  to  have  read  Shakspeare ; 
but  his  opera  might  have  been  written  though  our 
English  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  never  existed. 
The  story  is  told  in  all  its  original  meagreness. 
The  lovers  are  scions  of  hostile  houses  ;  Giulietta's 
family  wish  to  force  her  into  marriage  with 
Tebaldo,  a  kinsman.  To  save  her  from  this  sac- 
rifice, Lorenzo,  the  family  physician,  gives  her  a 
potion  to  produce  apparent  death,  intending  to 
communicate  the  device  to  Romeo,  in  order  that 
he  may  rescue  her  from  the  tomb.  Romeo,  unin- 
formed of  this  contrivance,  hears  of  Giulietta's 
death  ;  he  breaks  open  her  tomb  in  the  night,  and, 
after  weeping  over  her  cohl  remains,  takes  poison. 
Giulietta  awakes,  and  their  reunion  is  a  moment 
of  rapture,  followed  by  despair  and  agony.  Ro- 
meo expires,  and  Giulietta  falls  dead  upon  his 
body. 

Johanna  Wagner  appeared  near  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  in  the  scene  where  Romeo,  present 
ing  himself  to  the  Capulets  as  an  envoy  from  the 
Montecchi,  proposes  that  the  houses  shall  bury  in 
oblivion  their  ancient  feud,  and  cement  the  union 
by  the  nuptials  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta,  a  proposal 
which  is  disdainfully  rejected.  Mile.  Wagner's 
entrance  was  very  striking.  Her  tall,  oraeeful 
figure,  frank  countenance,  and  chivalrous  air, 
made  an  instant  impression.  Slie  was  received 
with  long-continued  applause,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  open  her  mouth.  A  brief 
dialogue  in  recitative  showed  her  beautiful  de- 
clamation, and  introduced  the  air,  "  Si  Romeo 
t'uccise  un  figlio,"  a  plain  simple  melody,  into 
which  she  threw  the  utmost  earnestness  of  expres- 
sion, displaying  the  richness  of  her  deep  contralto 
notes.  The  subsequent  air,  "  La  tremeuda  ultrice 
spada,"  in  which  Romeo  retorts  the  haughty  defi- 
ance with  which  he  is  met,  was  delivered  with  im- 
mense fire  and  vocal  power,  a  high  B  natural  being 
uttered  in  a  tone  which  rang  tlirough  the  theatre 
and  produced  a  burst  of  admiration,  and  the  fair 
singer,  after  leaving  the  stage,  was  recalled  with 
acclamations.  In  the  following  scene  between 
the  lovers,  where  Romeo,  introduced  to  his  mis- 
tress's apartment  by  the  friendly  doctor,  tries  in  vain 


to  persuade  her  to  fly  with  him,  there  is  a  pretty 
duet,  "  Miglior  patria,"  into  which  Mile.  Wagner 
threw  the  most  impassioned  tenderness,  well 
responded  to  by  Mile.  Jenny  Baur,  wlio  through- 
out the  whole  piece  was  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
GiuUetta. 

Ill  the  second  act  there  is  little  that  is  remark- 
able, or  that  displays  very  strikini;ly  the  powers 
of  the  perlbrmers.  The  finale,  however,  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  scene  in  which  the  lovers  are 
surprised  by  old  Capulet  and  his  followers,  and 
forcibly  separated,  is  worked  into  a  concerted 
piece,  written  with  considerable  energy  and  dra- 
matic effect.  This,  indeed,  is  the  best  music  in 
the  opera. 

There  is  a  powerful  scene  in  the  third  act  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Tebaldo.  Tebaldo  assails  his 
rival  with  threats  and  invectives ;  and  Romeo, 
after  restraining  himself  for  a  while,  is  at  length 
exasperated  and  retorts  with  equal  violence.  The 
burst  of  passion  with  which  Romeo  exclaimed — 

Vieni ;  io  ti  sprezzo,  e  sfido 

Teco  i  seguaci  tuoi, 

electrified  the  audience.  In  the  midst  of  their 
wrath  the  sound  of  melancholy  music  is  heard, 
and  Giulietta's  funeral  procession  passes  over  the 
stage.  They  thus,  for  the'  first  time,  learn  that 
she  is  dead,  and  their  fury  is  changed  to  woe. 
This  is  a  fine  dramatic  situation,  though  not  in 
Shakspeare.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  Mile.  Wagner's  acting  and  singing  in  this 
scene.  The  exclamation,  "  Ella  e  morta  !"  seemed 
the  cry  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  the  strength  of  the  piece  is  concentrated  in 
the  fourth  act.  The  feeble  music  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  situation,  but  the  strength  lies  in  the 
situation  itself,  and  in  the  powers  of  the  principal 
performer.  The  scene  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
Capulets.  Rom'eo  comes  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his 
beloved  ;  but  instead  of  coming  in  secresy  and 
silence,  he  absurdly  comes  at  the  head  of  a  crowd 
of  followers,  who  begin  by  singing  a  loud,  un- 
meaning chorus,  and  then  break  open  the  tomb, 
leaving  him  alone  with  the  dead.  From  this  time 
to  the  end  Mile.  Wagner's  acting  was  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  its  pathos  was  resistless. 
In  the  air,  "  Deh,  tu  bell'  anima,"  insipid  as  the 
melody  is,  every  tone,  every  accent,  seemed 
steeped  in  tears.  How  we  longed  for  Zingarelli's 
beautil'ul  air,  which  Pasta  used  to  sing  so  divinely. 
Giulietta,  awaking,  faintly  utters,  "  Romeo,  Ro- 
meo ! "  He  listens  without  surprise,  thinking 
that  her  voice  calls  him  to  join  her  in  the  tomb ; 
but  when  he  sees  her  rise,  the  cry,  "  Clelo !  ehi 
vegg'  io?"  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
There  was  not  a  person  in  the  house,  we  firmly 
believe,  wdio  was  not  heartstruck  by  the  sound. 

Mile.  Wagner's  whole  performance  has  inspired 
us  with  unbounded  admiration  of  her  powers  as  a 
tragecHan.  Were  she  to  act  Shakspeare 's  own 
Romeo,  with  all  its  rich  and  beautiful  details,  in- 
stead of  the  meagre  outline  of  the  Italian  libretto- 
maker — were  she  to  give  us  the  romantic  love  at 
first  sight,  the  passionate  fervor  of  the  moonlight 
wooing  under  the  balcony,  the  scene  with  the 
apothecary,  and  the  thousand  touches  of  truth 
and  nature  which  our  poet  has  thrown  in,  what  a 
picture  could  she  not  give  of  the  enamored  Italian 
boy — what  an  effect  could  she  not  impart  to  the 
saddest  tale  of  true  love  that  ever  was  told  I 
Were  she  to  "  throw  music  to  the  dogs,"  and  be, 
in  her  own  tongue,  the  Romeo  of  Shakspeare,  she 
would  be,  in  her  own  country,  such  a  Romeo  as 
the  English  stase  has  never  possessed.  There  is 
some  music  which  maj'  exalt  and  intensify  the 
language  of  passion  ;  but  if  Mile.  Wagner  reaches 
the  heart  and  stirs  the  inmost  affections,  it  is  in 
spite  of,  and  not  by  the  help  of,  the  unmeaning 
sing-song  of  Bellini. 

That  Mile.  Wagner  is  a  great  singer  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  she  is  a  great  actress,  but  we  doubt  if 
she  is  equally  faultless.  On  this  head,  however, 
we  do  not  as  yet  feel  quite  prepared  to  speak. 
Her  contralto  voice  we  think  is  the  most  powerful 
we  have  ever  heard.  It  is  almost  masculine, 
sometimes,  in  its  strength,  and  when  she  makes  a 
close  on  some  profound  key-note,  she  aggravates 
it  till  it  becomes  almost  harsh ;  but  she  does  this, 
we  suppose,  because,  like  her  attire  and  her  man- 
ner, it  is  the  assumption  of  a  masculine  part.     In 


her  mode  of  vocalizing  we  desiderate  .something 
of  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  the  Italian  school. 
But  she  is  a  German  singer;  and  to  be  fairly 
judged,  must  be  heard  in  the  music  of  Mozart, 
of  Weber,  of  Beethoven,  and  of  Meyerbeer. 


Gretry's  "  Richard  Cosor  de  Lion." — 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picai/une  writes,  under  date  of  ]\Iay  30th  :  The 
Opera  Comique  has  given  us  the  masterpiece  of 
its  theatre,  Gretry's  Richard  CcEur  de  Lion,  ar- 
ranged by  poor  Adolphe  Adam.  You  know  that 
this  opera  (which  was  first  produced  in  1784,  in 
the  presence  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court,) 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  political  passion  durinc 
the  revolution,  and  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  earlier  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  The 
famous  air,  0,  Richard  !  0,  man  Rot !  seemed  to 
parties  a  touching  lament  for  the  exiled  Bour- 
bons, and  the  governments  of  the  day  forbade  it 
the  stage.  The  "  book"  is  by  no  other  than  Se- 
daine,  who  took  it  from  a  forgotten  novel,  then  in 
the  height  of  sale  and  success,  and  which  he  first 
offered  to  Monsigny,  with  whom  he  had  just  ob- 
tained the  triumph  which  crowned  "  Le  Deser- 
teur."  Monsigny  rejected  it,  and  suggested  Gre- 
try  as  likely  to  do  something  with  it.  Gretry 
took  it  with  delight,  and  working  on  it  day  and 
night,  completed  it  in  three  months.  I  should 
note  that  the  names  of  all  the  actors  who  ap- 
peared in  the  piece  at  its  first  performance  are 
forgotten,  except  that  of  the  person  who  created 
the  part  of  Lauretle — the  celebrated  Dugazon. 

When  political  ])assions  had  abated  something 
of  their  fury,  and  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
appeared  to  be  consolidated,  M.  Crosnier,  then 
the  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique,  determined 
to  bring  out  Gretry's  masterpiece.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  it  became  evident  that  the  piece  could 
not  obtain  success  with  a  public  accustomed  to 
the  affluence  of  the  orchestration  Rossini  and  M. 
Auber  throw  into  their  scores.  M.  Girard,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  knew  that  Adolphe  Adam 
had  arranged  the  piece  Io  suit  modern  science, 
and  he  suggested  that  'this  score  should  be  adopt- 
ed. The  success  of  the  rehearsals  created  an 
excitement,  and  Louis  Philippe  commanded  that 
the  piece  should  first  be  played  at  Fontainbleau, 
where  the  court  were  then  staying.  The  piece 
succeeded  even  beyond  anticipation,  especially 
after  the  famous  duo  of  the  second  act,  Une 
Jiecre  brulante,  to  which  Adam  had  added  a 
tremolo,  which  is  indeed  the  pivot  of  the  work,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Grelry  employs  this 
thema  no  less  than  nine  times  in  the  course  of 
the  opera.  Grdtry  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  he 
hunted  for  this  thema  from  11  o'clock  at  night 
until  4  in  the  morning.  "  I  recollect,"  says  he, 
"  I  rung  to  order  me  some  fire.  '  I  don't  wonder 
at  your  being  cold,'  said  the  servant,  '  you  have 
been  sitting  so  Icng  doing  nothing.' "  He  had 
been  "  doing  nothing"  but  compose  an  immortal 
work  !  The  success  of  the  work  at  the  Opera 
Comique  is  very  great ;  the  first  night's  receipts 
were  given  to  Mme.  Adam. 


m%\\h  Jom;naI  0}  Ulufglr. 
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The  Great  Organ  once  more. — -The  con- 
troversy, of  which  we  commenced  copying  what 
seemed  essential,  has  yielded  several  more  news- 
paper articles,  but  no  addition  to  the  argument 
(that  we  could  see)  on  either  side.  And  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  multiply  words  unless  we  can  at 
the  same  time  multiply  thoughts  and  materials  for 
judgment,  we  copy  no  more  now.  But  we  are 
happy  to  present  the  following  communication 
from  one  of  our  own  organists,  whose  initials  will 
be  recognized,  attd  whose  ojilnion  carries  weight. 
It  proves  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  authorities  so 
confidently  cited  by  "  Moderato "  as  in  favor  of 
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domestic  manufacture  in  the  matter  of  an  organ 
for  the  Music  Hall,  is  wholly  of  the  other  way  of 
thinking.  Our  correspontlent's  criticism  of  the 
largest  organs  already  made  by  American  build- 
ers, so  fair  and  kindly  in  its  spirit,  is  much  to  the 
point.  We  may  remark  also,  since  the  work  of 
Hopkins  has  been  so  much  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  upon  this  subject,  that  the  writer  of  the 
following  during  several  years  residence  in  Eng- 
land, enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Hop- 
kins, and  may  be  supposed  to  represent  his  views 
upon  the  general  subject. 

An  old  friend  of  music  in  our  city  sends  us  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  an  entire  departure  from  the 
old  wavs  in  the  construction  of  an  organ  for  the 
Music  Hall.  He  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  no 
temperament,  or  mathematically  per/ert  tune  prin- 
ciple of  the  so-called  "  Enharmonic  Organ  "  of 
Messrs.  Alley  &  Poole,  of  which  a  small,  but  cer- 
tainly in  many  respects  most  satisfactory  speci- 
men has  stood  for  some  years  in  the  church  in 
Indiana  Place.  As  a  scientific  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  harmony  and  of  the  musical 
scale,  we  have  from  the  first  thought  it  absolutely 
perfect  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  inven- 
tions of  modern  times.  What  is  not  yet  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  musicians  is  its  avail- 
ability for  complicated  music,  which  abounds  in 
rapid  modulation  and  in  ambiguous  chords,  which 
it  costs  more  than  a  moment's  thought  to  tell 
whether  to  refer  to  one  key  or  another  (each  key 
having  its  distinctive  gamut  of  pipes,  commanded 
by  a  pedal,  in  this  organ.)  But  we  should  surely 
much  delight  to  have  this  beautiful  e.xperiment 
(or  triumph,  shall  we  call  it  ?)  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  proposed  great  organ  work,  say  constitute 
a  chapel  embraced  under  the  wing  of  the  great 
cathedral,  separable  in  its  action  from  the  rest. 
But  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion now,  and  we  will  not  withhold  the  good  word 
of  our  correspondent  any  longer. 

Mr.  Editor, — During  the  past  month,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the  large 
Organ,  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  built  for  our 
Music  Hall;  and  as  usual  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  displayed  among 
our  Organ-builders,  Organists  and  others,  as  to  the 
relative  merits  and  excellence  of  European  and 
American  builders.  But  we  are  all  doubtless  agreed 
upon  one  point,  which  is,  that  we  desire  to  procure, 
from  the  best,  and  most  reliable  source,  an  organ  that 
shall  be  in  all  respects  the  most  complete  and  perfect, 
that  human  skill  can  devise  or  that  money  will  buy ; 
and  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  or  question  as  to  the 
ahility  of  our  own  builders  to  construct  an  instrument, 
which  we  desire  shall  rival  the  most  famous  European 
specimens,  ought  we  not  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion to  entrust  the  contract  to  some  one  of  the  most 
renowned  European  builders,  whose  reputation  is 
known  and  established,  and  where  the  chances  of 
failure  are  next  to  impossible  ? 

We  know  that  the  most  prominent  among  the 
modern  Organ  builders  of  Europe  have  already  pro- 
duced many  grand  specimens  of  their  art,  proving 
conclusively  that  they  possess  a  much  greater  degree 
of  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  subject,  than 
wc  have  had  cither  time  or  opportunity  to  acjuirc. 
The  famous  Organs  eon.structed  by  Hill  and  Willis 
of  London,  Walckcr  and  Miiller  of  Germany,  and 
!  Ducroqact  and  CavailM  of  Paris,  prove  this  beyond 
I  all  qucsilon  j  and  wc  also  know  that  these  builders 
have  had  opportunity  to  hear  and  examine  the 
world-renowned  prodactiona  of  those  older  and  (for 
the  time)  more  celebrated  artists,  such  as  Snetzlcr, 
Father  Smith,  Silbermann,  Ilildcbrand  and  Miiller, 


Sen.  Surely  one  cannot  claim  such  advantages  as 
these  for  our  builders ;  therefore  how  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  suppose  that  we  can  equal,  much  less  surpass 
them  ?  That  our  own  builders,  such  men  as  the 
Hooks  and  Simmons  &  Fisher,  can  build  large  and 
effective  Organs,  will  not  be  questioned  by  those 
competent  to  judge  in  such  matters,  and  we  may  say 
further,  that  in  some  respects  their  work  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  many  of  the  first  class  organ  buil- 
ders in  Euroi)e;  but,  in  many  of  the  very  important 
features  belonging  to  a  very  large  organ  they  have 
had  literally  no  experience;  and  therefore  if  the  con- 
tract should  be  entrusted  to  one  of  them,  whatever 
his  skill  might  accomplish  would,  after  all,  be  but  the 
result  of  a  first  experiment,  and  possibly,  might  end 
in  a  partial  failure.  Clearly  then  our  most  prudent 
course  is  to  run  no  risks  from  first  experiment,  or 
from  possible  failure ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
seek  in  this  undertaking,  for  all  the  experience,  skill 
and  knowledge  that  the  old  world  can  give  us ;  and 
by  adopting  this  course  we  shall  without  question, 
procure  for  our  Music  Hall  an  Organ  that  shall  know 
no  rival  among  modern  instrunitnts.  and  be  recog- 
nized by  competent  judges  as  the  only  real  standard 
of  highest  excellence  in  this  art,  that  we  have  ever 
possessed  in  this  country. 

There  are  doubtless  many  persons  among  us  who 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  our  own  builders  to 
believe,  that  they  are  fully  capable  of  constructing 
in  a  faithful  and  able  manner  such  an  Organ  as  we 
require  for  our  Music  Hall ;  that  is,  a  perfect  instru- 
ment, of  the  largest  class  and  capacity,  and  which 
would  in  all  respects  compare  favorably  with  the 
most  famous  European  instruments.  But  before  we 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  matter  let  us  see  what 
our  success  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  these  first 
class  instruments.  Two  of  our  largest  organs  (in 
regard  to  compass  and  power)  are  those  in  Ti-inity 
Church,  New  York,  and  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston  ;  the  former  built  by  Erben,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Hooks.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  instruments 
may  be  considered  as  highly  successful  specimens  of 
American  workmanship ;  yet  they  have  their  defects, 
and  are  by  no  means  perfect  instruments  of  their 
class  J  neither  would  they  compare  favorably  with 
Organs  of  the  same  size  in  Europe. 

The  Organ  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  owes  its 
great  efficiency,  and  many  if  not  all  of  its  most 
striking  features,  chiefly  to  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Hoclgcs,  the  accomplished  and  learned  musi- 
cian who  designed  it,  and  prepared  the  specification, 
but  who  is  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  faults 
we  are  about  to  mention.  This  instrument,  notwith- 
standing its  extreme  effectiveness  while  under  the 
masterly  management  of  Dr.  Hodges,  must  still  be 
considered  (at  least  in  some  respects)  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful result  of  a  first  experiment;  and  this  partial 
failure  must  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  lack  of  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  and  experience,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  faithful  and  proper  construction  of  so 
large  an  organ.  We  will  now  instance  two  of  the 
prominent  defects  in  this  instrument,  in  evidence  of 
what  we  call  a  partial  failure.  Neither  of  the  two 
open  diapasons  on  the  great  manual  (both  of  16  ft. 
compass)  has  sufficient  body  and  volume  of  tone  for 
so  large  an  organ,  and  therefore  they  cannot  furnish 
a  proper  degree  of  foundation  for  the  chorus  stops 
belonging  to  that  manual.  Again  the  scales  and 
voicing  in  these  two  registers  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  whether  drawn  singly  or  together,  the  increase 
or  dindnution  of  sound  is  hardly  perceptible,  and 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  mixtures  and 
reeds,  their  presence  is  scarcely  recognized  at  all. 
The  Pedal  organ  shows  another  serious  defect  which 
wo  must  notice.  It  contains  a.  •'52  feet  open  diapa- 
son, of  a  large  scale  and  of  good  quality  of  tone 
from  the  FFFF  upwards  ;  but  the  four  or  five  lower 
notes  in  the  scale,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  range,  (where  we  have  a  16 


ft.  Manual)  are  nearly  silent,  and  have  never,  we 
believe,  produced  anything  approaching  to  their 
proper  tone,  even  when  coupled  with  their  octaves; 
and  this  defect  must  again  be  ascribed  simply  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  right  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  true  tone  from  pipes  of  this  large  calibre. 
Whenever  the  full  organ  is  used,  the  light,  thin 
quality  of  the  two  diapasons  in  the  Great  Manual  is 
most  apparent ;  we  hear  the  deep  and  pervading 
tone  of  the  pedal  pipes  at  one  end  of  the  organ,  and 
the  shrill  and  screamy  quality  of  the  mixtures  at  the 
other,  but  no  lusty  and  strong  doubles  or  unisons  to 
fill  up  the  gap  ;  consequently  the  result  is,  atop  and 
bottom  effect,  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear.  and 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  serious  and  radical 
defect  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 

The  large  organ  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  bndt  by 
the  Hooks,  is  without  doubt  the  most  successful  ex- 
periment of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 
The  mechanical  portion  of  the  instrument  is  not 
only  constructed  with  marked  ability,  but  in  some 
respects  is  greatly  superior  to  the  best  work  of  the 
European  builders.  It  has  also  other  good  qualities 
which  belong  to  a  first-class  organ  ;  yet  we  cannot 
say  with  truth  that  it  compares  favorably,  in  many 
important  features,  with  instruments  of  the  same 
size  and  general  character  abroad.  We  will  now 
mention  two  of  its  prominent  defects.  All  the 
speaking  stops  on  the  four  manuals  are  voiced  on 
too  light  a  wind  for  an  organ  designed  to  fill  a  hall 
of  such  capacity  as  the  Tremont  Temple ;  and 
moreover,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  pipes  are  not 
voiced  up  to  the  extent  of  their  scales.  The  diapa- 
sons, especially  those  belonging  to  the  great  manual, 
are  of  too  light  a  volume  and  too  reedy  in  their  char- 
acter for  so  large  an  organ,  and  they  are  sensildy  de- 
ficient in  that  round,  bold  and  lusty  character  which 
distinguishes. this  stop  in  the  best  English  and  Ger- 
man instruments.  Another  defect  in  this  organ  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  wind.  There  are  but  three 
bellows,  one  supplying  the  Great,  Choir,  and  Swell 
Organs,  one  the  Pedal  organ,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
three  the  Solo  Organ.  A  fourth  bellows  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  capacity  as  the  two  largest,  (12  feet 
by  6)  is  absolutely  required,  to  give  the  proper  force 
and  steadiness  of  tone  expected  from  an  organ  of 
such  pretension  and  capacity. 

Let  us  see  what  Hopkins  says  on  this  subject : 
"  The  bellows  should  be  made  of  such  dimensions 
that  they  will  easily  yield,  and  continue  to  give  an 
abundant  supply  of  wind,  when  all  the  manuals  are 
coupled  together,  with  every  stop  drawn,  and  the 
fullest  chords  are  played  on  the  manuals  and  pedah 
The  first  thing  that  Sebastian  Bach  used  to  do  when 
requested  to  examine  an  orgau  was,  to  draw  out  all 
the  stops  and  play  on  the  full  organ.  He  used  to  say 
he  must  first  know  whether  the  instrument  had  good 
lungs."  If  we  apply  Hopkins'  test  to  the  organ  in 
Tremont  Temple,  or  to  that  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
we  shall  find  more  or  less  unsteadiness  of  tone  ))er- 
ceivahle  at  the  very  moment  the  bellows  feeders 
commence  and  complete  their  work,  besides  consid- 
erable noise  in  the  blowing  action,  both  of  which  are 
serious  defects,  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided  in 
organs  of  such  pretensions. 

We  now  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  an 
organ  which  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Fisher  are  building 
fur  a  church  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  we 
do  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
capacity  of  wind  possessed  by  this  instrument  with 
that  of  its  gigantic  neighbor  in  the  Tremont  Temple. 

The  Charleston  oruan  has  two  Manuals,  the  Great 
and  Swell,  the  former  of  8  ft.  compass,  the  latter  of 
4  feet.  The  Peilal  organ  extends  two  octaves  from 
C  C  C,  and  contains  open  Diapason  IG  ft.,  Dul- 
cinea  16  ft.,  and  Trombone  8  ft.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  speaking  stops,  and  the  wind  is  supplied 
from  two  bellows,  each  10 jo  It.  by  fij^,  furinshing  a 
surface  of  wind  of  11. 'i  feet.    The  organ  in  the  Tre- 
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mont  Temple  has  fifty  speaking  stops,  independent 
of  tlie  Solo  Oi-gan,  and  only  144  square  feet  surface 
of  wind,  funiishcd  by  two  bellows  12  feet  by  6, 
showing  that  while  there  are  double  the  number  of 
speakiuff  stops  in  this  organ,  with  four  16  and  one 
32  leet  in  the  Pedals,  drawing  on  these  bellows,  there 
is  only  twenty-nine  feet  more  surface  of  wind  than  we 
have  in  the  Charleston  Organ.  Need  we  say  more 
to  prove  that  we  are  yet  experimenting  in  some  of 
the  details  of  organ  building,  which  at  the  present 
time,  if  not  for  centuries,  have  been  understood  by 
the  artists  of  Europe?  And  when  our  builders 
assert  that  they  can  manufacture  an  organ  of  the 
freat  compass  and  capacity  required  for  a  room  like 
our  Music  Hall,  and  which  shall  be  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  most  finished  productions  of  the  Euro- 
pean builders,  we  must  tell  them  (and  the  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
from  an  eight  years'  residence  in  Europe)  that  they 
are  not  only  mistaken,  but  that  they  greatly  over- 
estimate tbeir  own  abilities  in  even  thinking  so.  In 
all  Art  we  are,  as  a  nation,  yet  in  our  swaddling 
clothes  ;  we  must  crawl  before  we  attempt  to  run  ; 
we  must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  labor  and  hard 
study  before  we  can  hope  to  gain  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  old  world.  Where  are  our 
Michael  Angelos  and  Raphaels,  our  Handels  and 
Beethovens,  our  Silbermanns  and  Miillers  ?  "We 
answer,  in  the  egg,  and  time  alone  can  warm  them 
into  life  and  being.  Therefore,  until  such  native- 
born  artists  as  these  really  exist  among  us,  let  us  be 
content  -to  look  up  with  reverence  and  respect  to 
those  whom  the  civilized  world  has  pronounced 
eminently  great  and  fully  worthy  of  our  study  and 
imitation  ;  let  us  try  to  moderate  our  "  go-ahead"  and 
"  can't  be  beat "  sentiments,  and  in  showing  a  teach- 
able spirit  and  a  willingness  to  learn  of  those  whose 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence have  been  greater  than  our  own,  we  shall  not 
onlv  gain  great  present  advantage,  but  by  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  and  disposition, 
we  shall  ensure  our  future  welfare  and  success  in 
whatever  we  undertake,  whether  as  sculptors,  poets, 
musicians,  or  organ  builders.  s.  v.  t. 


Another  Monster  Programme. 
In  music,  as  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  our 
own  South-west  appears  to  be  the  greatest  (jrow- 
ing  country  in  the  world.  Nowhere  do  we  hear 
of  such  prodigious  crops  of  amateur  musicians  as 
are  yearly  raised  in  the  large  female  institutes  and 
colleges  which  so  abound  in  those  states.  In 
tbeir  exhibitions  everything  is  done  upon  the 
scale  of  ten  or  twelve  pianos  at  a  time,  with  any 
quantity  of  flying  artillery  in  the  shape  of  harps, 
guitars,  &c.  Immense  must  be  the  market 
opened  in  this  way  for  the  innumerable  pieces  of 
"new  and  fashionable"  music  published,  and  the 
cheap  and  ricketty  pianos  manufactured  to  let 
here  in  the  Eastern  cities.  And  what  is  the 
return  '?  What  the  fruits  in  real  musical  culture 
and  refinement?  We  shudder  to  think  of  it, 
whfn  we  peruse  their  programmes.  We  have 
given  our  readers  one  or  two  specimens  before. 
Below  we  print  another,  the  programme  of  a 
concert  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  since  at 
the  Columbia  Athenaeum,  in  Tennessee.  Well 
may  the  amazed  German,  from  the  land  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  who  sends  it  to  us  as  a  curiosity 
for  our  readers,  ask :  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  greater 
Bavnum-ism  in  your  life  '?  "  and  "  Do  you  think 
the  taste  for  music  can  be  cultivated  by  such 
a  noise?"  Surely  the  combinations  beat  the 
most  remarkable  that  ever  Jullien  or  Berlioz 
conceived  of. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART  I. 

1.  Overture  to  the  '  Barber  of  Seville,' Kossini. 

Instruments  ; — Nine  Pianos,  (3  for  solo  performers, 

4  for  4  hands,  and  2  for  6  hands)  ;  Organ  ;  Two 
Harps ;  Two  Flutes  ;  Contrabasso  ;  Horns,  from 
the  Athcn;cum  Juvenile  Brass  Band. 

2.  Song  ;  Harp.     Miss (of  seven  years.) 

3.  March  in  Pizarro. — Twelve  Pianos,  (one  for  four 

hands) ;  Three  Har^s  ;  Flutes,  Horns,  &c. 
i.  Song  :  Piano.  'Where,  as  Dewy  Twilight,' C.  Hine. 

5.  Hattie  Quickstep Markstein. 

Ten  Pianos  ;  Two  Harps  ;  Contrabasso,  Flutes. 

6.  Fairy  Dell :  Chorus. — Sis  Guitars  ;  Flutes. — Basso 

and  Tenor  voices. 

7.  Song;  Harp.  '  Blanche  Alpin,' S.  Glover. 

8.  Canary  Warbling  Waltz. — Twelve  Pianos. 

9    Vocal  Duet :  Organ  and  Harp.  '  La  cloche  du  soir.' 
10.    GentU   Houzard.  — Ten    Pianos;    Organ;    Four 
Harps ;  Flutes,  &c. 

p.^RT  n. 

1.  Song:  Harp.  '  Come  to  the  Forest,' Maeder. 

2.  '  Les  Cloches  du  Monastere.' — Twelve  Pianos,  and 

Organ. 

3.  Vocal  Duet :  Piano.    '  Holy  Mother,' Wallace. 

4.  Parisienne  :  Four  Harps, H.  Herz. 

5.  Song :  Harp.  '  Giusto  Cielo,'  from  '  Eliza  Claudio.' 

6.  Phantom  Chorus,  from  '  La  Sonnambula.' — By  all 

the  members  of  the  Singing  School. 

7.  Song  :  Piano.     '  On  the  banks  of  Guadalquiver,' 

from  Linda  di  Charaounix, Donizetti. 

8.  Second  Concert  Polka  :  Four  Pianos, Wallace. 

9.  Song  :  Piano.     '  M'  amarai  tii.' 

10.  Song  :  Harp.     '  I'm  a  merry  Zingara.' 

11.  The  Hnndreth  Psalm Wallace. 

Ten  Pianos  ;  Organ  ;  Two  Harps ;  Contrabasso. 

12.  Parting  Chorus.  Music  from  '  Zampa,'  Words  by 
a  Pupil. — Organ  ;  Harps  ;  Pianos  ;  and  the  Ama- 
teur and  Band  instruments.  Sung  by  the  whole 
Music  School. 

There  !  That  beats  Fourth  of  July  fireworks. 
What  a  vast  breadth  of  brilliancy  is  covered  by 
each  "  piece " !  and  what  a  wholesale  blaze  of 
rockets  went  up  for  finale:  Zampa  chorus,  sung 
by  the  lohole  school,  with  full  organ,  all  the  harps 
and  the  pianos,  all  the  brass  of  amateurs  and 
band  —  why,  the  whole  continent  must  have 
rocked  to  the  vibration  of  that  "  Parting  " ;  but 
for  its  perfect  harmony,  no  doubt,  the  Union 
would  have  been  in  danger.  And  then  the  bold 
and  dazzling  experiments  in  the  science  of  mu- 
sical combination.  Think  of  that  novel  instru- 
mentation of  Rossini's  overture  :  did  all  the  fair 
young  solo  pianists,  and  all  the  four  and  the  si.x- 
handers,  and  the  organ,  play  distinct  and  real 
parts,  or  were  they  only  many  to  the  eye,  with  a 
confusing  sameness  to  the  ear  ?  Think  of  twelve 
piano-fortes  "  warbling"  together  that  "  Canary 
waltz  " !  and  of  "  Old  Hundred  "  sung  by  the 
whole  congregation  of  ten  pianos,  organ,  harps, 
et  cetera  !  But,  seriously  this  is  a  sorry  way  of 
inspiring  the  souls  of  the  rising  generation  with 
ideas  of  music  ; — this  making  musical  culture  to 
consist  in  mere  display,  all  tending  to  a  sort  of 
dazzling  military  parade  of  masses  ;  as  if  quantity 
and  not  quality  were  everything.  Such  a  show 
may  have  seemed  a  great  thing  to  the  assembled 
unmusical  friends  and  parents  ;  but  what  musical 
person  would  not  rather  hear  a  single  pupil,  upon 
one  piano,  play  one  decent  piece  correctly  and 
with  feeling,  than  be  exposed  to  such  broadsides 
of  ill-assorted  sounds?  We  have  abridged  the 
programme  by  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the 
performers,  some  of  which  are  truly  patriotic  and 
euphonious,  as  Miss  "Virginia  Tennesee"  So- 
and-so. 

GaKCI.4.'s     "  Co.MPLETE     SCHOOL    OF     SiXGING," 

the  first  half  of  which  has  just  been  published  by 
Oliver  Ditson,  is  probably  the  best  work  that  exists 
upon  the  subject.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
it  hereafter. 


Messrs.  William  Mason  and  Bergmanx,  with 
their  Quartet  party  from  New  York,  recently  gave  a 
classical  chamber  concert  in  the  town  of  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut.  Who  shall  account  for  taste  in 
audiences  ?  AVhat  in  most  cities  of  much  musical 
pretension  would  have  been  voted  dull  by  the  ma- 
jority, was  here,  on  the  first  hearing  of  such  music 
(we  presume),  received  with  a  unanimous  enthu- 
siasm. Beethoven  and  Mozart  were  admired,  parts 
of  a  quartet  (or  quintet?)  by  Schubert  encored,  and 
the  performers  pelted  with  bouquets  ;  so  saith  our 
informant. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  remains  closed. 
The  stockholders  have  arrived  at  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  property.  Notliing  more  is 
heard  of  the  promenade  concerts  promised  there 
by  Maretzek,  and  it  docs  not  seem   likely  that  the 

splendid  theatre  will  be  opened  this  summer A 

series  of  four  Organ  Concerts  has  recently  been 
given  at  the  National  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  to  exhibit 
the  powers  of  a  grand  organ  built  by  HiiXRY  Knaufp 
for  a  church  in  Savannah.  It  has  52  stops  (some  of 
which  are  of  16  ft.  tone),  and  contains  2403  pipes- 
it  has  three  manuals  and  pedal.  The  programmes 
on  these  occasions  were  of  a  mixed  character,  con- 
sisting partly  of  classical  organ  music  proper,  such 
as  fugues  by  Bach,  voluntaries  by  Rink,  &c.,  choruses 
from  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven  ;  Sonatas  by  Men- 
delssohn ;  and  partly  of  show  pieces,  fantasies,  over- 
tures, variations,  and  inpromptus,  to  display  imitative 
skill  and  fancy  stops.  The  prime  mover  among  the 
organist,  we  understand,  was  Mr.  A.  G.  Ejierick 
who  had  the  assistance  of  brother  organists,  as 
Messrs.  Thunder,  Cross,  Newland,  Wood,  BEck- 
EL,  Knauff,  Warren,  Janke,  Jarvis,  Loud,  and 
others.  The  concerts  drew  large  audiences  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Why  will  not  our  many  Boston 
organists,  who  possess  among  them  so  much  talent 
and  so  much  acquaintance  with  good  music,  give  us 
a  series  of  organ  concerts — say  in  the  different  halls 
and  churches,  where  there  are  good  organs  ? 

The Floioer  Queen  (Chicago,  111.)  prints  the  follow- 
ing epistle,  received  by  a  dealer  in  musical  instru- 
ments ; 

Deer  Sir  I  see  From  your  advertisement  that  you 
have  Musical  Instruments  For  Sale.  I  want  To  No 
Wether  you  wood  Take  a  Parson  To  Learn  to  Play 
on  Brass  music  and  I  will  Take  a  Horn  of  you  I 
want  to  Learn  to  play  on  Brass  Music  Bad  if  you 
can  take  me  Let  me  No  soon,  and  I  will  pay  you  in 
advance  if  you  wish  it  see  if  you  can  get  me  a  Birt 
of  any  Description  as  I  wont  be  on  so  mush  Expenc 
Paying  Board  all  the  Time  I  am  tliere  I  have  No 
Perticular  Horn  in  Vew  Write  seon  and  Let  me  No 
your  terms  and  give  a  fool  account  aBout  all  I  re- 
quested you  to  Doo  For  me  Direct  to  C.  R.  L.  C. 
Respectfully  J- H.  T . 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  brass  bands 
upon  youthful  aspirations.  No  doubt  the  enterprising 
fellow  did,  like  hundreds  of  others,  learn  to  "  play 
brass  music  had." 

In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  series  of  four  Orchestral 
Concerts  are  announced,  to  be  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  G.  W.  Stratton,  a  valued  teacher 
and  conductor  in  that  place,  as  well  as  composer  and 
arranger  for  the  orchestra.  He  promises  to  present 
in  them  "  some  of  the  overtures  and  other  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and 
other  celebrated  composers,  with  a  variety  of  marches, 
waltzes,  polkas,  selections  from  operas,  &c.,  with  a 
full  orchestra,  which  will  number  twenty  or  more  of 
the  best  performers,  with  Mr.  Walter  Dignam  as 
leader."     Good  for  New  Hampshire  ! 

The  Gazette  learns  that  John  P.  Groves,  the 
young  Boston  violinist,  who  is  now  in  Europe  com- 
pleting his  musical  education,  has  advanced  even 
beyond  the  warmest  expectation  of  his  friends.  He 
is  located  at  Brussels,  and  is  under  the  instruction  of 
Leonard,  who  is  much  interested  in  him.     He  is  pro- 
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notincecl  the  best  violinist  in  the  Conservatoire  at 
Brussels,  and  has  received  a  silver  cup  from  several 
friends  for  his  admirable  performance  as  first  violin 
in  a  quartet  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  said  that  a  fine  German  Opera  company  will 
commence  a  season  at  Niblo's,  in  New  York,  early 
in  September;  they  will  perform  both  German,  Ital- 
ian   and    French    operas William    Vincent 

Wallace,  the  composer,  is  reported  to  have  become 
entirely  blind  through  intense  application,  and  to 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  profession  and 
place  himself  under  the  hands  of  the  best  optical 
surgeons  in  London.  He  was  engaged  on  two  new 
operas,  to  be  produced  during  the  coming  opera 
season. 

An  old  number  of  the  London  Musical  World 
(for  June  13,  1839.)  contains  the  following  ludicrous 
libel  upon  musical  barbarians  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  ;  its  idiom  is  too  Cockneyish  to  have  come 
from  Tankeedom  : 

A  Literal  Order.— The  following  is  a  verbatim 
copy  of  an  order  just  transmitted  from  one  of  the 
first  music  sellers  in  Boston,  the  Athens  of  the 
United  States,  to  a  publishing  bouse  in  town.  The 
original  is  in  our  possession.     Sic  vos  non  vobis  ! 

'•  Plese  sir  to  send  by  the  bearer  a  musick  book 
w-ith  lins  &  spaces  and  no  music  to  it,  for  whe  wright 
hour  hown." 

M.  Hector  Berlioz  criticizes  the  want  of  musical 
taste  at  the  present  day  in  the  following  just  terms  : 
"  Has  a  man  a  strong  voice,  although  he  has  not  the 
least  idea  how  the  voice  should  be  directed,  and  is  ig- 
norantof  the  elementary  notions  of  the  art  of  singing: 
if  he  screams  violently,  the  'sonorousness'  of  his  voice 
is  applauded.  Has  a  woman  no  virtue  except  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  compass ;  when  she  gives, 
right  or  wrong,  a  sol  or  a  grave_/a  more  like  a  death 
rattle  than  a  musical  sound,  or  a  sharp  fa  as  agree- 
able as  a  fish's  scream  when  an  iron-heeled  boot 
crushes  its  tail,  it  is  enough  to  '  bring  down  the  house.' 
Such  people  are  the  curse  of  music ;  they  demoralize 
the  public." 

Of  the  young  Countess  Piccolomini,  to  whose 
debut  in  London  we  referred  last  week,  the  London 
Post  says : — 

In  regard  to  her  voice  it  is  an  exquisite  organ — a 
pure  soprano  sfogtito — clear,  penetraiiiiir,  and  yet  ex- 
tremely sweet.  It  has,  moreover,  the  delicious  fresh- 
ness and  bloom  of  youth — so  fair,  and,  alas  !  so 
fading — while  its  every  tone  and  inflexion  seem  to 
flow  from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  feeling.  Her 
taste  is  pure,  and  her  style  is  natural  and  simple; 
but  (as  we  'are  nothing  if  not  critical')  we  must  add 
that  she  still  has  something  to  acquire  in  the  me- 
chanism of  her  art.  She  does  not  yet  possess  that 
perfect  execution — that  dear,  articulate  enunciation, 
of  which  Allioni,  under  the  same  roof,  has  been 
giving  ns  such  exquisite  specimens.  She  has  not 
yet  gained  the  aplomb  which  enables  that  most 
accomplished  singer  to  strike  every  note  of  the  most 
complex  passage  with  the  certainty  and  firmness  of 
the  finest  violin — a  defect  which  is  especially  shown 
by  her  habit  of  measuring  a  large  interval  by  means 
of  a  slide.  She  is  very  young,  has  been  brought  up 
as  an  amateur,  and.  moreover,  the  present  Italian 
school  does  not  subject  its  disciples  to  the  severe 
artistic  training  of  an  earlier  day;  so  that  ihc  only 
wonder  is  that  her  method  of  vocalization  is  so  ex- 
cellent as  we  find  it  to  be." 


SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

I:E.SII)EN(;K,  Xo.  60  I'lXrKNKY  ,ST. 

C.    BKElISINfi, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BliOADWAY,  SKH'  YOUK, 

Depot  of  ErarfFs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATIXO  MUSICAL  UBRAUY. 

[E7"  CoMtantlj  on  hand  a  complete  asitortmcnt  of  Ameilcan 
Pablieations. 

_ED'WABD_I.._BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

IVovcllo^s  dcc-Ilive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Yocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accouipaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handpomely  bound  in    cloth,   gilfc   lettering. 

Price  ®2  pach  volume. 

Tliese  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrisals  by  standiinl  ancient  and  modern  EnjrliPh  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  flne.it  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott.   the  Earl  of  Morningtoo,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Wchhe, 

&c-     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prines 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Pai-t-Soaig  Book. 

In  One  Tolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Gler'S  and  Part-Pongs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  otliers,  Eishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  i-eprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  Enfrlish  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Oa'|>lieHS  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vncal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  Loudon. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  MiiSBtf'al  Tinges, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chor.\ls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
G.\LS,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  tach. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  fee. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c-  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sp1,7o  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  Sri. 75 ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
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The  Six  and  Twentieth  Birthday  of  the  Or- 
ganist's Fur  Cap. 

(Translated  f:    rr     ,,.  "-'Tmau  for  this  Journal  ] 

We  had  a  glorious  feast.  The  brave  old  court 
organist  was  just  then  in  his  happiest  humor,  for 
he  was  celebrating  his  silver  wedding  with  his 
ofBce.  Around  the  long,  stately  table  sat  chil- 
dren and  children's  children ;  also  the  court 
preacher,   the   forest    commissioner,   the   grocer 

cousin  from   Z ,  the  kapellmeister   with    bis 

lady,  and  myself,  and  at  the  head  of  all  the  ven- 
erable mother  of  the  house,  by  the  side  of  the 
jovial  host. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  court  organist,  when  we 
had  discussed  the  roast  meats,  and  were  cuttinof 
into  the  cakes  adorned  with  flo%vers,  and  the 
precious  Burgundy  began  to  illuminate  our 
brains,  "  now,  dear  Margaret,  bring  me  Bastian." 

The  children  of  the  good  old  liian,  who  well 
knew  what  was  coming— for  they  had  heard  the 
history  before — grew  silent  all  at  once,  and  even 
we  older  ones  ceased  our  loud  laughing  as  the 
housewife  came  in  with  a  large  oi!  portrait  in  a 
golden  frame,  and  placed  it  solemnly  behind  the 
father,  so  that  we  all  could  see  it. 

"  That  is  Bastian,"  said  the  court  organist. 

"Yes,  that  is  Bastian,"  cried  the  little  ones, 
who  had  known  him. 

"  How  do  you  think  he  looks,  my  very  worthy 
friend  ?  "  inquired  our  host  of  mo. 

I — in  truth,  I  had  never  seen  a  more  vil- 
lainous face.  Upon  the  half-bald  head  were 
curled  a  few  sparse,  wliite  tufts  of  hair;  small 
blinking  eyes  were  deep-set  under  white,  bushy 
eyebrows  ;  a  long,  deep  scar  divided  the  left 
cheek  almost  into  two  halves,  and  a  Judas  chin 
projected  far  beneath  the  mouth,  which  was  dis- 
torted by  a  devilish  grin.     The  face  appeared  to 


be  at  least  seventy  years  old,  and  with  malicious 
look  to  meet  your  eye  from  whatever  side  you 
viewed  it. 

I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  not  what  I  ought  to 
say.  " 

The  others,  too,  were  silent. 

"  I  perceive,"  continued  the  organist,  "  I  see 
well,  my  dear  friends,  what  you  think  and  feel  at 
the  sight  of  this  picture.  Hear,  now,  what  a 
man  this  Bastian  was,  and  what  an  influence  he 
has  had  upon-  my  destiny.  It  is  just  five  and 
twenty  years  to-day  since  I  was  installed  as 
court  organist ;  and  now,  if  my  dear  guests  will 
permit  me,  and  will  not  let  it  interfere  with  their 
eating  and  drinking,  I  will  relate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  act  of  my  life.  Indeed  I  must ; 
it  is  a  holy  duty." 

"  O,  wo  beg  you  will !  "  we  all  exclaimed,  and 
the  court  organist  began  : 

"  It  was  a  cold,  dreary  December  night,  on 
which,  si.K  and  twenty  years  ago,  Buchenrode, 
w '  re  I  was  cantor,  was  burnt  down.  The 
whole  village  lay  in  peaccl.il  sleep.  All  at  once, 
about  midnight,  rang  out  the  terrible  cry  of 
'  Fire  !  fire  1 '  God  in  heaven  !  I  and  my  Mar- 
garet had  scarcely  time  to  spring  out  of  bed  and 
into  our  clothes,  to  throw  a  small  cloak  over  the 
little  Gottlieb,  and  to  wrap  up  the  baby  in  some 
bed  blankets ;  for  already  had  the  fire  broken  out 
in  the  house  of  our  next  neighbor.  As  to  savino' 
monej'  and  money's  worth  and  furniture,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  The  frightfullest  storm 
raged,  and  baulked  all  attempts  to  put  the  fire  out. 
Like  rockets  and  fire-balls  flew  the  bundles  of 
straw,  and  soon  all  Buchenrode  was  one  sea  of 
flames. 

"  Trembling  we  stood  behind  the  burnino'  vil- 
lage in  our  field,  and  heard  the  crashing  in  of 
roofs,  the  bellowing  of  the  unfortunate  burning 
cattle,  and  the  howling  and  shrieking  of  our 
friends.  Then — the  flame  had  just  caught  my 
roof  and  front  chamber — then,  O  my  God ! — 
then  it  occurred  to  me — 1  tore  mj-self  from  my 
wife  and  child  and  plunged  into  my  dwelling. 
More  than  my  life  I  felt  that  I  now  must  save — 
my  three  hundred  organ  preludes,  which  I  had 
labored  ten  years  in  composing.  The  scream  of 
terror  from  my  wife  died  away  behind  me,  and 
through  smoke  and  heat  I  made  my  way. 

"  Holding  the  book  high  in  my  hand,  but  half 
stifled  and  excoriated,  I  returned  and  exclaimed 
to  Margaret  :  '  Thank  God,  wife,  I  havfi  got  the 
organ  preludes  ! '  Ah,  it  was  all  that  I  had  res- 
cued from  destruction  ;  and  as  the  sun  rose,  the 
beautiful  large  church  village,  the  school  and  the 
church,  all  lay  in  ashes  and  in  ruins. 

"  For  ten  years  had  I  here  been  happy  in  the 
quiet  circle  of  a  modest,  useful  labor,  and  now  at 


once  was  I,  witli  my  family,  bieadless,  a  beggar 
and  an  outcast ;  for  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  church  in  a  short  time  there  was  no 
hope,  and  quite  as  little  of  support  from  our  lord, 
the  gracious  count.  He  had  been  rioting  for 
long  years  in  Paris.  And  yet  my  courage  was 
not  gone.  '  Quiet  yourself,  Margaret,'  said  I  to 
my  weeping  wife.  '  God  still  preserves  the  lives 
of  ourselves  and  our  poor  little  innocents.  Com- 
pose yourself;  have  we  not  friends  and  relations 
in  the  Residence  ?  They  will  not  leave  us  in 
the  lurch.  And  have  I  not  my  three  hundred 
organ  preludes  ?  O,  Margaret,  you  will  see  how 
the  publishers  will  snatch  at  them,  and  how  glad 
they  will  be  to  get  them  of  me  for  a  round  sum ! 
So  leave  off  your  lamenting,  and  come  away  from 
this  place  of  terror.' 

"I  took  by  the  hand  the  four-year-old  Gott- 
lieb— the  Secretary  there  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  ;  Margaret  carried  the  suckling,  scream- 
ing in  the  most  unseemly  manner,  the  stubborn 
little  creature  ! — it  is  the  honorable  Forest  Com- 
missioner's lady  there ;  and  so  we  went  along 
barefoot  through  the  street  towards  the  Resi- 
dence— I,  indeed,  bare-headed,  for  I  had  lost  my 
hat  in  rescuing  my  organ  preludes. 

"  When  we  had  reached  the  hill,  where  the 
three  lindens  stood,  and  looked  now  for  the  last 
time  on  the  spot  where  our  ill-fated  village  had 
been,  and  as  the  morning  sun  tinged  the  still 
rising  clouds  of  smoke,  the  mother  in  a  mournful 
tone  said  :  '  Now  we  have  nothing  left  except 
ourselves,  our  love,  and  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  will  not  forsake  us.'  '  Margaret,'  I  answered, 
and  in  a  cheerful  voice  began  to  sing  the  beauti- 
ful hymn  :  Befiehl  dit  deine  Wege,  (Commit  thou 
all  thy  ways,  &c.) 

"  I  had,  to  be  sure,  but  five  gulden  in  my 
pocket.  But  did  not  our  cousin,  the  rich  leather- 
dealer,  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Residence, 
which  was  only  four  miles  off?  And  was  there 
not  inside,  in  the  Seilergasse  (rope-maker's 
street)  the  noble  and  respected  Counsellor  of 
Justice,  whom  I  once  entertained,  with  wife  and 
child,  for  three  days  long  in  Buchenrode,  when 
his  carriage  was  upset  and  the  old  aunt  sprained 
her  hip  ?  Did  he  not  call  me  a  thousand  times 
his  charming,  darling  friend,  and  take  the  most 
solemn  oath  that  on  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  richly  remunerate  me  for  the  labor  of 
love  ?  Were  there  not  in  that  happy  city  three 
book  and  music-publishing  establishments  ?  Could 
I  then  possibly  fail  ?  Were  we  not  most  certainly 
provided  for  in  one  way  or  another  ?  And  was 
there  not  before  all  also  in  the  Residence  our 
very  best  of  friends — our  dear  Lord  God? 

"  In  truth,  never  had  a  burnt  out  family,  who 
had  lost  their  all,  and  who  were  almost  helpless 
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from  fatigue  and  cold,  greeted  the  towers  of  a 
city  Tvith  more  joyful  feelings  than  did  we  the 
towers  of  the  Residence  in  the  light  of  the  sink- 
ing sun. 

"  Half  dead,  we  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
stately  house  of  our  cousin,  the  leather-dealer. 
Chattering  with  cold,  I  pulled  the  bell,  which 
rang  loudly  through  the  vaulted  building  and  set 
the  dogs  to  barking,  so  that  the  frightened  Gott- 
lieb hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  gown. 

"  '  Who  is  there  V  '  inquired  the  cousin  from 
the  window  of  the  middle  story. 

"  '  It  is  we,'  was  my  answer — '  Andrew  from 
Buchenrode,  with  my  wife  and  children.  Open 
right  away,  Herr  cousin,  for  you  won't  get  rid  of 
us  again  so  soon.' 

"  '  What  ?  '  exclaimed  the  cousin.  '  What  do 
you  want,  and  why  come  you  here  with  all  your 
baggage  ? ' 

"  '  Why  ?  '  was  my  answer,  '  because  we  were 
burnt  out  last  night,  and  have  lost  all.  So 
don't  stop  to  make  many  compliments,  brave 
cousin  !  Unlock  the  door,  and  let  the  good  aunt 
brinat  a  pot  of  warm  beer,  for  we  are  hungry  and 
frozen  to  death.' 

"  '  Eh  ! '  croaked  the  cousin  from  aloft ;  '  look 
at  the  ragged  pack  !  Get  you  to  the  tavern  if 
you  are  hungry !  You  don't  come  in  here ! 
Our  relationship  is  not  such  a  near  one !  It  is 
only  that  j-our  wife's  father  was  my  father's 
brother.  Go  to  the  Red  Ball,  where  I  will  send 
you  something  in  the  morning.' 

"  '  Cousin  ! '  I  cried,  '  cousin  !  I  am  Andrew 
of  Buchenrode  ;  do  you  hear  ?     Andrew  am  I.' 

"  '  Go,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! '  replied  the 
cousin,  and  shut  down  the  window. 

"  And  there  we  stood  in  the  grim  cold,  with 
the  night  coming  on.  My  children  trembled  and 
•wept.  But  I  said  :  '  Fie,  Margaret !  the  Herr 
cousin  is  not  worth  your  tears  ; '  and  so  we  went 
over  to  the  Red  Ball,  since  it  was  too  late  that 
evening  to  fall  upon  the  neck  of  the  eminent 
Herr  Counsellor. 

"  But  now  we  were  seated  in  the  warm  room, 
and  the  hostess  brought  the  comforting  warm 
beer  soup.  This  and  the  glad  prospect  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  made  us  soon  forget  our  sweet  cousin 
and  our  suffering,  and  went  so  cheerily  to  the 
right  spot,  that  I  committed  an  excess,  and  or- 
dered, in  addition  to  the  bread  and  butter,  a 
supply  of  cheese  and  a  foaming  pitcher  of  beer. 
Ah,  thought  I,  the  Counsellor  and  the  music-pub- 
lisher will  pay  for  all. 

"  With  real  comfort  we  rank  down  upon  the 
hard  straw  and  slept,  collectively  and  severally, 
as  sound  as  rats  and  as  droamlessly  until  the 
coming  day,  the  eventful,  the  decisive.  It  was 
the  seventeeth  of  December,  just  six  and  twenty 
years  ago  this  da}'. 

"  Early,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  as  early  as 
■we  could  call  with  propriety  upon  the  noble  gen- 
tleman, my  poor  caravan  set  itself  in  motion, 
after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the  roguish  host,  who 
extorted  two  gulden  out  of  me  for  the  single 
night,  and  so  we  reached  the  Seilcrfasse. 

"  Here  it  was  quite  different  from  what  it  had 
been  with  the  leather-dealer.  The  Herr  Coun- 
sellor admitted  us  at  once  into  the  house,  and 
came  himself  down  stairs  with  his  morning  pipe. 
I  related  briefly  our  misfortune,  who  I  was,  and 
hoped  that  the  charminrj,  daritnfj  friend  would 
instantly  present  himself,  and  by  advice  and 
deed  make  a  quick  e;id  to  our  trouble.     But  the 


ITerr  Counsellor  knew  us  no  longer,  and  troubled 
himself  no  further  about  the  fatal  history  of  the 
carriage  and  the  dislocated  hip  of  the  loose- 
toothed  aunt.  Jog  his  memory  as  I  would,  it  was 
of  no  use — he  knew  us  not.  But  our  misfortune 
touched  him,  and  he  pressed  a  half-florin  piece 
into  my  hand,  while  he  courteously  pushed  us  to 
the  street  door,  but  I  flung  the  half  florin  through 
the  opening  of  the  door  before  his  feet,  and 
stood  again  with  my  weeping  wife  and  shivcrino- 
children  helpless  in  the  open  street. 

"  '  Jlargaret,'  said  I,  '  do  you  go  back  again 
with  the  children  for  the  present  to  the  Red  Ball. 
God  willing,  I  will  soon  bring  help,  and  that 
right  to  the  purpose.  We  will  beg  no  more. 
The  deuce  take  the  leather-dealer  and  the  jus- 
tice !  Let  us  now  take  the  better  part !  That 
is  the  sure  way.  Now  bring  out  your  money 
bags,  ye  brave  music-dealers !  The  one  of  you 
that  gives  the  most,  has  them.'  I  meant  the  orfan 
preludes,  and  so  I  marched  on  in  high  spirits, 
still,  to  be  sure,  bare-headed,  into  the  bookstore 
that  stood  open  before  me. 

"  Here  crept  out  from  behind  a  table  a  little 
man  in  steel-bowed  spectacles,  and  staring  at  me, 
asked  me  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted.  I  soon 
saw  that  I  had  the  bookseller  himself  before  me, 
for  the  little  man  was  excessively  short  and 
crusty.  I  also  said,  very  shortly,  that  I  was  the 
Cantor  Andreas  of  Buchenrode,  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Bach,  and  that  I  brought  him  three  hun- 
dred organ  preludes,  composed  by  me,  to  pub- 
lish, if  the  Herr  bookseller  was  disposed  to  pay 
me  something  handsome  for  them,  besides  twenty 
free  copies. 

"  But  the  little  man  did  not  deign  to  bestow  a 
single  look  upon  the  book,  and  with  the  words  : 
'  That  is  not  a  current  article,'  and  '  I  can  make 
use  of  such  things,'  he  showed  me  the  door  and 
crawled  grumbling  again  behind  the  table. 

"  As  if  touched  by  lightning,  I  stood  now  again 
bewildered  in  the  street.  I  had  never  expected 
that !  Three  hundred  organ  preludes  after  Se- 
bastian Bach  no  current  article  !  My  brave  ten 
years'  labor  a  thing  of  which  no  use  could  be 
made !  O  God !  shivering  and  shaking  over- 
took me,  and  I  glided  utterly  without  hope  into 
the  two  remaining  bookstores,  where,  with  a  few 
variations,  my  luck  was  not  a  hair's  breadth 
better.  Everywhere  I  was  repulsed,  and  no  one 
would  so  much  as  look  at  my  work. 

"  '  O,  dreadful  fate  !  My  last,  sure,  joyful 
hope  was  gone  !  What  should  I  say  to  the  anx- 
iously waiting  wife  in  the  Bed  Ball?  Must  not 
such  a  Job's  message  strike  her  to  the  ground  ? 
Was  I  not  myself  strcken  down  ? 

"  There  I  hold  the  laborious  work  of  ten  long 
years  in  my  trembling  hands,  and  there  was 
nobody  who  had  offered  me  a  sixpence  for  it. 
What  should  I  set  about  next  ?  What  was  there 
left  for  me  and  my  poor  hungry  little  innocents  ? 
In 'tears  I  glided  past  the  stately  houses,  all  with- 
out help  for  me,  across  the  markct-])lace,  whore 
all  things  possible  for  life's  enjoyment  were  dis- 
played and  hcapeil  up  to  superfluity,  and  nothitig, 
nothing  of  all  that  could  drop  down  for  me,  and 
so  on  to  the  wretched  tavern,  where  I  was  to 
step  before  my  Margaret  with  the  mournful  news. 
Verily,  my  mood  was  more  dreadful  than  at  the 
moment  when  I  stood  behind  my  burning  house. 

"  Then — O  God  ! — then  there  came  into  my 
throat,  I  know  not  how,  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
beautiful  hymn,  and  just  as  I  was  passing  the 


house  of  the  Counsellor — I  could  not  resist  it — I 
sang  with  a  loud  voice : 

Hope  on,  poor  soul,  forever, 

Hope  on,  and  never  fear  ! 
God's  mercy  will  deliver 

Prom  all  thy  troubles  here. 
To  Him  thy  life  suiTender, 

And  only  wait  His  time ; 
Full  soon  in  heavenly  splendor 

The  sun  of  joy  shall  shine. 

"  The  passers-by  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
me  crazy ;  but  I  was  marvellously  consoled,  and 
greeted  Margaret,  who  came  from  the  Red  Ball 
to  meet  me,  with  the  joyful  cry  of:  '  Victory, 
dear  wife  !  We  are  received  and  welcomed  by 
the  dear  God  as  his  children,  and  found  v/orthy 
of  a  severe  trial ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  him 
he  chasteneth.  With  the  booksellers  it  came  to 
nothing.  They  hold  the  works  of  art  and  genius 
for  mere  commodities,  and  feel,  like  the  butchers, 
only  of  the  fat  parts  for  their  shambles;  the 
deuce  take  them  !  But  now  we  will  not  stay  an 
hour  longer  in  this  accursed  hole.     Up  and  take 

the  little  ones ;  now  we  will  go  to  Z ,  to  the 

grocer.  To  be  sure,  he  too  is  our  cousin,  but  he 
is  poor;  therefore  he  will  be  human,  he  will 
feel  for  others'  need,  and  surely  will  not  forsake 
us.' " 

"  Andrew  !  "  exclaimed  here  the  honest  grocer, 
and  reached  out  his  hand  across  the  table  to  the 
narrator,  "  Andrew,  you  knew  my  heart.  Truly 
I  would  not  have  forsaken  thee,  if  thou  and  thine 
had  come  to  me,  although  I  myself  at  that  time 
wore  the  belt  of  want  about  my  loins.  But  go  on 
with  thy  story." 

"  My  wife,"  continued  the  court  organist, 
"  when  she  heard  how  every  project  failed,  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping.  There  really  was 
nothing  further   left   to   us  except   the   way  to 

Z ,  which  lies  seven  miles  from  here.     I  was 

quite  blue  in  the  face  from  cold,  and  the  icy  wind 
blew  on  my  hair. 

"  '  Andreas,'  said  the  mother,  '  it  does  not  sig- 
mfy,  you  must  have  a  cap  ;  you  will  freeze  so.' 
'Indeed  I  do  freeze,'  was  my  answer;  'but 
where  is  a  cap  to  come  from  ?  We  have  now 
not  more  than  three  gulden  left,  and  if  I  give 
them  for  the  cap,  how  shall  we  get  to  Z V  " 

"  '  Make  yourself  easy  about  that,'  said  Mar- 
garet. '  Fortunately  I  still  find  the  silver  thimble 
in  my  pocket,  and  a  handkerchief  which  we  do 
not  need ;  this  will  keep  us  along  till  then  ;  but 
you  must  by  all  means  have  the  cap.' 

•' '  So  be  it,'  I  replied,  '  in  God's  name,'  and  we 
wont  together  into  the  house  of  Kilian  Brust- 
fleck,  the  furrier.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the 
seventeenth  of  December,  about  half  past  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  and  that  was  the  way  by  which 
fate — ah,  why  do  I  say  fate  ? — that  was  the  way 
by  which  God  led  me  into  my  good  fortune. 

"  The  master  furrier  had  right  handsome  caps, 
but  they  were  too  fine  and  too  dear  for  me. 
'  Here  is  yet  one  more  in  the  maker's  hands,' 
said  he,  '  a  real  nice  fur  cap,  which  I  can  let  the 
Herr  Cantor  have  for  three  gulden  ;  but  then  the 
Herr  Cantor  will  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  until 
the  journeyman  is  ready  with  it.' 

"  I  found  that  quite  convenient.  My  family 
could  warm  themselves  in  the  meantime  at  the 
warm  stove,  and  I  could  tell  the  worthy  master 
the  history  of  my  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  to 
which  ho  listened  with  a  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
made  not  a  few  severe  remarks  upon  the  mean 
cousins    and    booksellers.    Indeed,   he    was    so 
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touched  by  my  misfortune  tliat  he  promised  to 
let  me  have  the  cap  a  half  gulden  cheaper. 

"  '  AVlmt ! '  croaked  out  some  one  from  a  cor- 
ner, whom  I  had  not  yet  observed  in  the  room. 
'Master  Kilian,  are  you  Inad?  That  beautiful 
cap — it  is  worth  more  among  brothers.  I  tell 
you  what,  let  me  have  the  cap  ;  I  will  give  you 
four  guldeu  for  it.' 

"  Terror,  as  if  the  evil  one  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared, paralyzed  my  tongue.  The  monster, 
who  knew  my  misery,  for  he  had  overheard  all,  a 
little  old  man  in  a  brown  coat,  crept  nearer,  took 
one  pinch  of  snuff  after  another,  stepped  up  to 
my  poor  children,  and  spoke  with  a  sneering 
lauMi,  while  he  pinched  Gottlieb  in  the  cheeks  : 
'  He,  he,  he,  you  young  brat,  why  do  you  not  die  ? 
But  you  will  freeze  perhaps  before  the  day  is 
over ;  he,  he,  he  ! ' 

"'Sir!'  indignantly  exclaimed  my  wife,  'are 
you  a  man  V  are  you  a  Christian  V  Can  you 
take  the  cap  from  my  poor  husband  ?' 

"  '  Why  not  ?  "  laughed  the  man.  '  I  need  it 
mvself,  and  will  give  four  gulden.' 


by 


no    means 


s ! '   now   exclaimed  the 


honest  furrier.  '  I  have  promised  the  cantor  this 
cap,  and  he  must  have  it.' 

"  '  Well,  do  as  you  Kke,'  replied  the  man  in 
brown,  '  but  do  not  let  it  go  under  four  gulden  ; 
that  I  tell  you,  and  I  will  have  it.  Does  master 
Kilian  understand  ?  " 

"  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  surprised,  '  I  understand  ; 
and  since  the  Herr  Cantor  can  play  the  organ  so 
well,  he  may  in  the  meantime,  while  the  cap  is 
being  sewed  up,  while  away  the  time  there  at  the 
clavier.' 

"  In  the  chamber  there  stood  to  be  sure  a  not 
bad  instrument,  on  which  the  master's  children 
practised,  and  I  did  not  have  to  be  asked  twice, 
but  sat  down,  opened  my  organ  preludes,  and 
played  valiantly,  at  first  in  a  grim  and  moody 
vein,  but  gradually  softened  by  the  holy  power  of 
harmonj',  which  worked  like  balsam  on  my  bleed- 
ing heart.  At  last  I  figured  my  favorite  choral : 
Cummit  Ijlou  all  thy  ivays,  &c.,  and  I  rejoiced  to 
see  that  even  the  brown  devil,  fascinated  by  the 
tones,  like  Eameau's  spider,  had  crept  to  my 
side.  But  when  I  had  ended,  the  monster  again 
croaked  out  with  a  sneering  laugh  : 

"  '  He,  he,  he  !  the  rierr  Cantor  will  draw  no 
dog  from  the  ovan  so.  Money  is  the  word  !  Tliu 
cap  is  now  ready.  Down  with  the  four  gulden, 
Herr  Cantor,  else  the  cap  is  mine.' 

"  O  heavens  !  I  had  not,  to  save  my  soul,  a 
farthing  more  than  the  three  gulden.  My  own 
and  my  wife's  entreaties  with  the  master,  that  he 
would  keep  his  word  as  at  first  given,  were  fruit- 
less. '  Even  if  I  would,'  said  Kilian,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  '  I  could  not ;  and  four  gulden  must  be 
paid,  or  else  the  cap  belongs  of  right  to  the  old 
gentleman.'  The  latter  laughed  again  insulting- 
ly, and  suggested  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  were  much  better  I  should  go  back  to  the  Eed 
Ball,  and  there  wait  till  the  weather  should  grow 
milder.  But,  indignant  at  this  villainy,  neither  I 
nor  Margaret  were  willing  to  waste  another  word, 
and   I   cried :  '  Away  !   away   hence    from    this 

Sodom  !  away  to  Z ,  to  cousin  Benjamin  ! ' 

Margaret  spread  out  the  handkerchief,  and  I 
laid  the  three  gulden  upon  it,  and  suggested  that 
the  whole  together  was  now  amply  worth  four 
gulden  ;  but  the  old  brown  coat  pushed  back  the 
handkerchief  and  offered  to  lend  me  a  gulden  if 
I  would  pledge  my  organ  preludes. 


"  What  should  I  do?  Bitter  as  it  was  to  me 
to  know  my  work  in  such  hands  and  to  be  a 
debtor  of  that  man,  yet  I  had  to  bite  into  the 
sour  apple,  for  the  master  himself,  to  whom  I 
■would  have  preferred  to  pledge  the  manuscript 
for  the  one  gulden,  declined  it  at  a  wink  from  the 
man  in  brown,  and  so  the  latter  paid  the  gulden, 
took  my  dear  book,  and  went  off  with  a  mocking 
laugh. 

"  '  Who  is  the  fiend?'  I  asked  the  master. 

"'That  is  Bastian,  Herr  Cantor,'  was  the 
reply.  '  But  what  he  does  may  be  quite  right. 
But  if  he  has  compelled  me  to  take  a  gulden 
more  from  the  Herr  Cantor  than  I  would,  he  has 
not  prevented  me  from  having  made  for  you 
good  people  a  nice  warm  cup  of  coffee,  and  it 
must  soon  come  in,  and  a  couple  of  fresh  wheaten 
rolls  besides.' 

"  Readily  and  gladly  did  the  kindly  housewife 
obey  this  benevolent  order,  and  soon  the  invig- 
orating beverage  was  steaming,  and,  with  the 
white  rolls  refreshing  us  poor  hungry,  half-starved 
creatures. 

"  Deeply  touched  and  grateful,  we  took  leave 
of  the  honest  master.  Were  we  not  warm  and 
full,  and  did  not  my  head  stick  in  the  most  admi- 
rable of  fur  caps  ? 

"  But — just  God  ! — scarcely  had  we  wandered 
through  two  streets  of  the  town  on  the  way  to 

Z ,  when  two  policemen  with  the  brown-coat 

came  towards  us.  '  There  they  are,'  said  the 
latter,  pointing  to  us ;  '  bring  them  along  with 
me.'  '  What  ?  '  exclaimed  I ;  '  what  do  you 
want  of  us  ?  We  are  honest  people.'  '  Honest 
people  ? '  said  the  old  man,  grinning.  '  That 
remains  to  be  proved.' 

"  All  my  protestations,  all  my  wife's  tears  were 
no  help  ;  we  were  carried  off,  and  now  and  then 
I  saw  our  devil  sneer  and  laugh,  while  the 
beadles  muttered  many  indistinct  things  about 
vagabonds  and  strollers. 

"  So  on,  till  we  came  before  the  city.  Here 
they  opened  a  wicket  gate  and  led  us  into  a 
house  that  stood  all  by  itself.  '  In  ! '  cried  the 
old  man,  and  we  stepped  into  a  small  chamber, 
opening  upon  another  chamber.  '  Sir,'  said  I, 
earnestly  to  the  old  man,  'I  suppose  you  are  the 
head  beadle  here,  and  really  the  Prince  could 
not  have  found  a  better.  But  tell  me,  what 
offence  have  I  and  mine  committed  ?  Has  not 
the  cup  of  misery  already  been  poured  out  upon  us 
sufliciently  ?     Must  we  also  languish  in  a  prison  ? ' 

" '  Compose  yourself,  Herr  Cantor,'  replied 
Bastian,  after  the  others  had  withdrawn,  '  and 
please  to  tell  us  briefly  whether  you  are  disposed 
to  stay  here  or  actually  to  travel  on  to  Z ?  ' 

"  '  To  Z will  I,'  I  exclaimed  with  a  bitter 

smile — '  to  Z ,  and  shake  the  dust  of  this  un- 
godly city  from  my  feet.' 

"' Well,  then,'  replied  the  old  man, 'then  I 
cannot  help  you ;  the  Herr  Cantor  is  under 
arrest.'  So  saying,  he  withdrew,  and  I  could 
hear  him  lock  the  door. 

"  Then  my  dear  wife  fell,  weeping  aloud,  into 
my  arms,  and  I  myself  was  comfortless.  A  beg- 
gar, an  outcast,  sick,  and  now  a  prisoner.     That 

was  too  much  ! 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


(From  the  PrOTidence  Journal.) 

"Power"  Music. 
M;/  Dear  Mr.  Editor. — Shall  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  indescribable  pleasures  of  having 
heard  the  steam  organ,  that  triumph  of  our  race 


and  time  ?  I  believe  you  are  not  deaf,  so  I  think 
I  will ;  but  at  any  rate  you  may  congratulate  me, 
since  I  have  heard  it,  and,  like  Daniel  Webster, 
"  I  still  live."  What  an  aje  it  is  !  What  a  forth- 
stretching,  seven-league-booted  people  this  is, 
among  which  we  move  and  listen  1  As  I  stood  on 
that  beautiful  Cove  promenade — itself,  by  the 
way,  made  out  of  nothing,  though  certainly  not 
for  nothing — and  heard  the  first  notes  of  the 
approaching  Worcester  train,  I  must  own  to  hav- 
ing been,  for  an  instant,  lost  in  the  enormousness 
of  my  feelings.  I  came  by  notification,  and  pre- 
pared at  all  points  for  surprise,  but — could  it  be 
possible !  Yes,  there  was  a  locomotive,  and  it 
was  a  rather  staid  old  fogy,  too,  one  of  those  most 
machinoy  of  all  machines,  a  thing  that  has  always 
been  to  me  the  personification  of  humdrum  toil, 
a  creature  tied  down  to  a  single  track  in  life,  and 
never  indulging  in  any  pastime  beyond  a  snort 
and  a  puff;  there  was  that  worthy  old  drudge, 
actually  careering  towards  me,  with  a  jolly  sort  of 
look,  decked  with  evergreens,  all  its  breeching 
kicked  off,  and  bran  new  holiday  housing  on. 
Hailing  Columbia,  that  happy  land,  with  all  its 
might ;  bidding  old  Dan  Tucker  clear  the  track, 
with  much  jocularity  ;  showing  us  how  the  weazel 
pops,  and  finally,  when  abreast  of  us,  bursting 
spasmodically  into  a  triumphant  Yankee  Doodle. 

As  I  remarked,  I  was  at  first  lost  in  my  feelings, 
but  surprise  soon  toned  itself  down  into  medita- 
tion. AVcU,  thought  I,  old  fellow,  what  a  blessing 
it  is  you  are  so  patriotic,  if  you  must  be  so  noisy ; 
and  then  I  began  to  think  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  use  him  in  the  coming  fight,  and  enlist  him  for 
Kansas ;  and  to  wonder  whether  wc  couldn't 
somehow  get  him,  like  the  Howaclji,  to  take  the 
stump  lor  "  our  Jessie"  and  sing  a  little  prose 
steam  politics.  The  idea  seemed  to  me  both  a 
good  one,  and  a  feasible ;  but  I  was  a  little  too 
quick,  for  while  the  thought  was  swelling  within 
me,  the  old  fellow  gave  a  huge  snort,  and  sputtered 
the  Marseilles  Hymn  all  over  us,  following  the 
compliment  with  Rory  O'Moro.  !Now  this,  1  own, 
"  gave  me  pause."  It  was  very  fine,  I  confess, 
but  was  it  just  the  thing  for  a  sober  Rhode  Islander, 
to  take  those  "  furreu"  articles,  when  "  Old 
Bristol"  was  on  the  market,  or  perhaps  "  New 
Shoreham,"  and  both  could  probably  stand  any 
required  pressure.  Looking  at  it  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  example  to  all  the  young  iron  colts  in 
the  Cove  engine  houses,  I  thought  it  of  doubtful 
expediency,  and  so  I  hinted  to  the  Attorney 
'  General,  whom  I  met,  and  who  met  m}'  anxiety, 
as  you  may  suppose,  with  a  hearty  sympathy. 
Still,  it  might  be  a  Massachusetts  engine,  after  all, 
and  so  I  followed  it  into  the  depot  to  examine.  I 
didn't  find  out,  because  so  many  were  before  me, 
but  such  delicious  sensations  as  I  experienced  I 
think  I  shall  never  feel  again,  for  as  soon  as  I  was 
in  the  building  the  delightful  creature  began  once 
more.  Again  I  heaid  how  the  weazel  pops,  and 
a  curious  pop  it  seemed,  not  unlike  what  I  sup- 
pose to  be  that  of  a  ginger  beer  bottle  in  Brob- 
dignag,  but  I  dare  say  very  accurate,  for  never 
having  caught  one,  either  asleep  or  awake,  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  his  habits.  Then  I  was 
invited  to  "  wait  for  the  wagon"  and  would  have 
done  so  cheerfully,  had  the  hour  been  earlier,  but 
it  was  nearly  my  dinner  time,  and  somehow,  the 
music  was  of  so  strengthening  a  nature  that  it 
gave  me  all  the  sensations  of  a  fine  appetite  ;  that 
sort  of  vibratory  goneness,  Mr.  Editor,  which  you 
may  have  never  known,  but  I  could  refer  you  to 
many  who  have ;  a  peculiar  internal  condition,  as 
if  a  ratification  meeting  were  being  held  inside  of 
one,  and  more  were  for  bolting  than  for  ratifying. 
It  was  delightful,  and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the 
state  of  the  case,  I  at  once  started  to  make  use  of 
the  happiness  so  unexpectedly  provided. 

All  the  way  home  I  heard  the  plucky  old  fellow 
roaring  out  tune  after  tune,  and  I  must  say  I  was 
overjoyed,  in  ecstasy,  until  as  I  approached  my 
house,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  been  all 
the  time  mistaken,  and  what  1  had  supposed  was 
pure  musical  spirits,  might  be  after  all  drink.  Yes 
there  it  was,  the  murder  was  out.  He  had  been 
taking  a  little  "  so'thing  hot,"  and  seasoned  though 
he  were,  it  had  evidently  got  into  his  head.  The 
idea  v;as  a  painful  one  I  need  not  say,  and  altered 
my  whole  opinion  of  the  creature  in  a  second. 
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for  in  company  with  many  of  our  wortliiest  citi- 
zens I  think  that  whatever  dj-inlis,  be  it  man  or 
engine,  can't  be  respectable.  The  thing  is  inipos- 
sihU;,  and  all  the  mnsic  there  is  in  him  can't  make 
him  respectable.  He  can't  be  ri_:jht  if  he  is  tight. 
Now  how  sad  it  was  to  feel  that,  owing  to  my 
scruples  as  to  drink,  I  had  to  give  up  at  once  all 
the  magnificent  ideas  that  were  so  bravely  open- 
ing before  me.  Imagination  had  begun  to  soar  in 
all  directions,  but  as  yet  the  idea  was  always  ahead 
of  her,  and  every  where  she  was  met  by  old  sober 
steam  engines  playing  patriotic,  devotional  or 
Ethiopian  tunes.  The  next  national  anniversary 
had  appeared  to  my  prophetic  eye  provided 
with  its  fifty-horse  power  ode  to  freedom,  every 
public  meeting  I  saw  supplied  with  its  steam 
"  Tyler  too's,"  I  was  even  anticipating  a  new  book 
of  steam  ministrelsy  adapted  to  old  passenger 
ensines,  with  simple  tunes  for  second-hand 
freighters  and  scales  for  gravel  train  beginners. 
jVfy  brain  was  in  a  whirl  but  I  sobered  it  with  the 
single  reflection :  The  fellow  drinks.  I  can't 
tolerate  him  and  I  won't,  especially  as  he  has  got 
no  vote. 

(From  the  Worcester  Palladium.) 

The  Steam  Calliope. 
The  new  steam  organ — Madame  Calliope — in- 
vented and  constructed  by  our  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen,  J.  C.  Stoddard,  Esq.,  made  a  flying  visit 
to  the  city  of  Providence,  a  few  days  since,  and 
created  a  great  sensation.  Its  fame  had  gone  be- 
fore it,  but  the  idea  of  operating  an  organ  by 
steam  seemed  to  be  so  absurd  that  most  people  at 
a  distance  were  inclined  to  regard  the  whole 
thing  as  a  hoax,  and  as  somewhat  related  to  that 
uviter  r/ns  lir/ht  for  which  our  city  became  so 
paine-t'uWy  celebrated  a  few  years  ago.  But  when 
the  animal  showed  itself,  and  opened  its  motith  to 
the  tunes  of  Yankee  Doodle  and  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
down  through  the  valley  of  the  Blarkstone,  all 
doubts  in  that  direction  speedily  vanished.  Men, 
women  and  children  rushed  out  from  their  houses 
and  places  of  business,  and  gathered  upon  the 
hill-lO|)S  and  bridges,  and  at  all  the  station-houses 
upon  the  line  of  the  road  from  Worcester  to  Pro- 
vidence. They  stood  in  crowds  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  some  of  the  large  villages  through 
which  we  passed,  and  ran  towards  the  head  of  the 
train  to  see  the  "  crittur,"  and  see  how  the  thing 
was  done,  as  though  they  were  running  for  their 
lives.  I  saw  several  groups  of  people  run  out 
upon  the  lawns  in  front  of  their  houses  with  curi- 
osity and  astonishment  depicted  upon  their  coun- 
tenances, and  while  listening  and  looking  at  the 
wonder  they  unconsciously  found  themselves  whirl- 
ing in  the  graceful  gyrations  of  the  waltz,  or  singing 
as  an  accompaniment,  the  old  familiar  words  set 
to  the  old  national  tunes  which  were  sung  by  our 
"■great-2reat-i;rand-sires. 

At  Providen<-e  the  people  seemed  to  turn  out 
en  iiKixse,  as  at  the  exhibition  of  fire-works  or 
sfime  remarkable  pageant,  and  oi'cupied  all  the 
va'^ant  room  contiguous  to  the  route  through 
which  the  organ  could  be  seen.  Never  since  the 
opening  of  the  road  has  there  been  such  a  uni- 
versd  manifestation  of  wonder  and  admiration  by 
the  people  along  the  line  as  was  exhibited  on  this 
occasion.  At  all  the  large  machine  shops  in  the 
north  part  of  the  city  the  operatives  came  out  by 
hundreds,  and  swung  their  hats  and  cheered  us 
as  we  passed.  Even  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
pisturcs  seemed  quite  exultant  at  the  sound  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  with  heads  and  tails  erect 
pranced  along  with  a  great  deal  of  majesty  so 
long  aa  we  were  in  sight  of  them. 

The  effect  of  this  music  upon  the.  ear  of  those 
at  a  distance  was  moat  astonishing.  On  my  return 
I  saw  one  lady,  who  was  sitting  in  her  bouse  upon 
a  high  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  road,  when 
the  sound  of  the  music  first  fell  upon  her  ear. 
She  arose,  went  to  her  bureau  and  took  out  her 
purse  to  throw  a  piece  of  money  to  what  she 
supposed  to  be  a  hand  organist,  playing  under  her 
window,  but  not  seeing  him,  she  went  out  doors 
and  quite  round  the  hou^e,  and  wherever  she 
slopped  the  music  seemed  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  from  where  she  stood ;  but  she 
could  not  discover  whether  it  was  in  the  air  or  in 


the  earth.  She  remained  in  this  suspense  while 
the  organ  was  passing  from  Millville  to  VVoonsocket, 
when  a  neighbor  explained  the  mystery.  Another 
person  three  miles  distant  first  heard  it,  while 
drawing  water  at  his  well,  in  the  air  directly  over 
his  head,  and  he  stood  for  several  minutes  listening 
and  looking  upward  to  see  what  he  supposed  must 
be  an  aeronaut  in  a  balloon,  or  something  else 
passing  along,  carrying  an  organ  or  some  other 
instrument  which  discoursed  most  enchanting 
music.  At  firi5t  it  seemed  quite  distant,  but  it 
approached  nearer  and  louder,  and  then  receded 
gradually  until  it  died  away  entirely.  Farmers, 
working  in  their  fields,  two  or  three  miles  off, 
heard  the  music  and  admired  it,  but  could  not  tell 
from  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went,  nor 
whether  it  was  the  music  of  spheres  or  of  the 
birds;  but  whatever  it  was,  they  stopped  and 
listened  to  it  until  its  last  echoes  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  as  do  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps  at  the 
sound  of  the  Alpine  horn.  I  heard  of  many 
other  similar  incidents,  which  proved  that  the  organ 
of  hearing  can  be  deceived  by  a  sound  passing 
directly  upward  to  a  given  height,  and  then  radi- 
ating in  parabolic  curves,  just  as  easily  as  the 
organ  of  sight  can  by  the  mirage  of  the  desert. 

A  Traveller. 


The  New  Opera-House  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  progress  in  this  noble  undertaking  : — 

A  visit  to  the  huge  and  elegant  building  now 
in  process  of  construi-tion  by  the  Academy  of 
Music,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Locust  streets, 
will  well  repay  the  visitor  at  the  present  time. 
Externally  it  is  finished,  and  the  beautiful  and 
substantial  stone  and  brick  work,  and  the  general 
architectural  effect,  on  Bread  and  Locust  streets, 
will  be  admired  by  every  one.  The  interior 
presents  a  busy  scene,  but  even  in  the  present 
state  of  confusion  and  incompleteness,  one  can 
form  a  good  idea  of  what  the  appearance  will  be 
when  finished.  The  stage  is  immense,  and  it  is 
provided  with  every  new  contrivance  for  the 
shifting  of  scenes  and  the  production  of  striking 
effects.  The  audience  part  contains  a  parquet, 
parquet  circle,  first,  second  and  third  tiers,  and 
although  there  will  be  seats  for  about  three  thou- 
sand persons,  every  one  will  have  perfect  freedom 
of  movement  and  will  not  be  cramped  or  uncom- 
fortable, as  in  all  the  other  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

The  whole  building  is  to  be  heated  by  steam 
from  boilei's  placed  in  a  vault  south  of  it,  and 
there  will  be  several  miles  of  iron  pipes  to  convey 
the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  vast  structure.  Of 
gas  pipes  there  will  be  nearly  two  miles,  and  water 
will  be  conducted  through  the  edifice  on  an 
equally  liberal  scale.  The  dome  of  the  auditorium 
is  of  an  entirely  novel  construction.  The  frame 
work  is  of  wrought  iron  and  the  whole  ceiling  is 
of  wire-work  interlaced,  on  which  is  to  be  placed 
the  plaster  that  is  to  receive  the  fresco  painting. 
Lightness  and  additional  security  in  case  of  fire 
are  obtained  by  this  novel  and  elegant  mode  of 
constructing  the  roof.  Around  a  lar'ie  circular 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ilome,  will  be  globes 
and  hundreds  of  gas  burners,  which  will  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  interior,  without 
interfering  with  the  eye-sight  of  spectators.  At 
the  same  time,  this  mode  of  lighting  will  much 
assist  the  ventilation,  whlidi  is  further  provided  for 
by  openings  in  the  ceilings  and  floors  in  various 
parts  of  the  house.  The  walls  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  the  wood-work  of  the  galleries  and 
the  roof  is  the  most  massive  and  substantial  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  any  building. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  house,  looking  on 
Locust  street,  is  a  superb  saloon,  to  bo  used  for 
promenades,  or  for  concerts,  lee  lures  or  balls, 
which  will  seat  some  eight  hundred  people  com- 
fortably. This  saloon  is  to  be  decorated  in  the 
liighest  style  of  art.  There  is  a  most  liberal 
supply  of  retiring  rooms,  cloak  rooms  and  rofresh- 
nient  rooms,  and  nothing  that  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  seems 
to  have  been  neglected.  The  stairways  throughout 
the  building  arc  spacious  and  easy  of  ascent,  and 


there  is  such  an  abundance  of  wide  door-ways, 
that  a  full  audience  can  be  discharged  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  grand  vestibule  on  the  Broad  street 
front  will  be  very  handsome,  and  a  fliuht  of  stairs 
at  each  end,  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  handsome 
balusters  and  superb  globe  lights,  will  add  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  On  the  Locust  street  side  a  light 
and  graceful  roof  will  be  thrown  across  the 
pavement,  so  that  people  may  get  m  and  out  of 
carriages,  in  rainy  weather,  without  getting  wet. 

The  shape  of  the  auditorium  is  such  that  there 
will  be  a  good  view  of  the  stage  from  every  seat 
in  the  house,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  construction 
will  prove  to  be  as  good  for  hearing  as  for  seeing. 
The  decorations  ot  this  part  will  be  rich  and 
elegant,  without  being  too  extravagant.  The 
colossal  caryatides  to  support  the  proscenium  will 
be  of  carved  wood,  instead  of  pnpier  mache,  as  in 
the  New  York  Opera  House.  This  will  be  a  little 
more  costly,  but  at  the  same  time  more  durable, 
as  the  papier  mache  orna^nients  of  the  New  York 
house  have  already  been  broken  and  damaged  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  painters  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  finishing  the  walls 
of  the  vestibules  and  stairways  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  which  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  auditorium,  and 
even  the  scene  painter  is  at  work  preparing  some 
of  the  scenery  necessary  for  the  sta^e.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  new  and  beautiful  scenery  for  five 
operas  ready  when  the  house  is  opened,  and  an 
artist  from  Europe,  to  assist  in  this  department,  is 
expected  daily. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  building  will  be 
finished,  but,  with  the  same  energy  that  has  been 
exhibited  thus  far  in  carrying  on  the  vast  structure, 
it  ma}'  be  completed  in  the  coming  autumn.  Some 
additional  funds  are  needed,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  easily  raised,  for  the  sake  of  completing 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  constructed  opera 
house  in  the  world,  and  one  that  every  Pblladel- 
phian  ought  to  take  pride  in,  not  merely  because 
it  will  be  an  architectural  ornament,  but  because 
it  will  be  a  noble  school  of  Art,  and  is  destined, 
under  proper  hands,  to  be  a  useful  agent  in 
refining  the  taste  of  the  population  and  winning 
them  away  from  loss  profitable  and  less  reputable 
amusements. 


Franz  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  Major. 

BY   ROBERT    SCHUMANX. 

^'ranslated  for  tlie  London  Musical  Worlil] 

The  musician  who  visits  Vienna  for  the  first 
time  may  perhaps  be  able  to  amuse  himself  for  a 
while  with  the  festive  bustle  in  the  streets,  and 
have,  most  likely,  remained  standing  in  astonish- 
ment before  the  Slephansthwm.  but  he  will  soon 
be  reminded  that,  not  far  off,  there  is  a  church- 
yard more  im|)ortant  to  him  than  all  the  other 
sights  of  which  the  city  can  boast,  and  where  two 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  exercised  his  art, 
repose  at  a  few  paces'  distance  from  each  other. 
Many  a  young  nmsician  has  no  doubt,  like  my- 
self, after  the  first  few  days  spent  in  noise  and 
bustle,  wandered  forth  to  the  Wiihringer  church- 
yard, to  lay  his  offering  of  flowers  upon  the  two 
graves,  even  though  it  were  only  a  wild  rose- 
bush, such  as  I  found  planted  on  the  grave  of 
Beethoven.  Franz  Schubert's  resting-place  was 
unadorned.  A  fervent  wish  of  my  life  was  ful- 
filled, and  I  contemplated  for  a  long  lime  the  two 
sacred  graves,  almost  envying  him — a  certain 
Count  O'Donnell,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — who 
lies  between  the  two.  To  look  a  great  man  in 
the  face  or  to  grasp  his  hand  is  perhaps  one  of 
those  things  which  everybody  most  desires.  It 
had  not  fallim  to  my  lot  to  greet,  while  living,  the 
two  artists  whom  I  reverenced  most  of  all  those  of 
modern  limes;  and,  therefore,  after  having  vis- 
ited their  graves,  I  would  have  given  anylhlng  to 
have  had  near  me  some  one  closely  relaled  to 
either  of  them,  especially  one  of  their  brollnns,  I 
thought.  It  struck  me,  on  my  way  home,  that 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  the  com- 
poser, as  I  knew,  greatly  esteemed,  was  still 
living,  I  quickly  sought  him  out,  and  li'om  the 
bust  near  Schubert's  grave,  found  he  resembled 
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his  brotliHi' ;  he  was  smaller,  but  sh'ono;ly  built, 
■wilh  honesty  and  music  stamped  on  his  face.  He 
knew  me  by  my  veneration  ibr  his  brother — a 
veneration  I  had  often  publicly  expressed — and 
told  and  showed  me  many  things,  of  which,  with 
his  permission,  a  great  deal  was  inserted,  some 
time  ago,  under  the  title  Reliqiiien  in  the  Zeit- 
schiifl.  At  last  he  allowed  me  to  see  some  of  the 
treasures  of  Franz  Scdiubert's  compositions  still 
in  his  possession.  The  riches  thus  heaped  up 
mnile  me  shudder  wilh  pleasure.  Where  was  I 
to  begin — wliere  end  ?  Among  other  things,  he 
poinieil  out  the  scores  of  several  symphonies, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  heard  at  all, 
having,  in  fact,  been  thought  too  difficult  and 
bombastic,  and  laid  on  one  side.  A  person  must 
know  Vienna  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  its  concerts,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
there  are  in  assembling  the  means  for  more  than 
ordinarilv  great  performances,  in  order  to  under- 
stand hnw.  in  the  place  where  Schubert  lived 
and  worked,  only  his  songs,  and  few  or  none  of 
his  greater  instrumental  works  are  ever  heard. 
Who  can  say  how  long  the  symphony,  of  which 
■we  are  now  .speaking,  would  have  lain  in  dust 
and  darkness,  had  I  not  soon  come  to  an  under- 
standm"'  with  Ferdinand  Schubert  that  he  should 
send  it  to  the  directors  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leipsic,  or  to  the  artist  who  conducts 
tliem,  and  whose  sharp  glance  not  even  modestly 
buddini  beauty,  much  less  beauty  so  apparent 
and  brilliant,  can  escape.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  business  was  effected.  The  symphony 
was  forwarded  to  Leipsic ;  it  was  heard  and 
understood;  it  was  heard  again,  and  joyously, 
almost  univer.snlly,  admired.  The  active  firm  of 
Breitkopf  and  ITiirtel  purchased  the  copyright  of 
the  work,  and  so  it  now  lies  before  us  in  parts, 
and  perhaps  will  soon  lie  in  score,  just  as,  for  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  mankind,  we  desired. 

I  say  distinctly,  whoever  does  not  know  this 
symphony,  knows  yet  but  very  little  of  Schubert. 
Tliis  may,  after  what  Schubert  has  already  pre- 
sented to  Art,  appear  almost  incredible  praise. 
It  has  so  often  been  said,  to  the  annoyance  of 
composers:  "Abstain  from  ideas  of  symphonies 
after  Beethoven";  and  it  is  partly  true  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  rare  orchestral  works 
of  importance,  which,  however,  are  more  partic- 
ularly interesting  as  a  means  of  judging  cf  the 
gradual  development  of  the  talent  of  those  who 
composed  them,  and  have  not  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  masses,  or  the  progress  of 
other  similar  works,  most  of  the  rest  are  only 
flat  reflections  of  Beethoven's  style,  for  we  make 
no  account  of  those  lame  and  wearisome  manu- 
facturers of  symphonies,  who  possesseil  the  power 
of  imitating  tolerably  well  the  powder  and  pe- 
rukes of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  without  the  head 
suitable  to  them.  Berlioz  belongs  to  France,  and 
is  only  mentioned  now  and  then  as  an  interesting 
foreigner  and  madcap.  What  I  had  thought  and 
hoped,  that  Schubert — who,  steady  in  his  forms, 
and  full  of  fancy  and  variety,  had  already  ex- 
hibited himself  in  so  many  other  kinds  of  compo- 
posilinn — would  also  attack  the  symphony  from 
his  point  of  view,  and  would  hit  the  place,  whence 
and  through  which  the  masses  were  to  be  reached, 
has  most  triumphantly  come  to  pass.  Most  cer- 
tainly he  never  thought  of  endeavoring  to  con- 
tinue Beethoven's  Ninth  Sj'mphony,  but,  as  an 
industrious  artist,  created  uninterruptedly  from 
out  Lis  own  mind,  one  symphony  after  another  ; 
and  that  the  world  is  now  made  acquainted  with 
his  seventh,  without  having  viewed  his  gradual 
development,  and  the  symphonies  preceding  the 
one  in  question,  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  which 
could  cause  any  regret  at  its  publication,  and  oc- 
casion the  work  to  be  misunderstood.  Perhaps 
the  bolt  will  soon  be  withdrawn  from  the  others ; 
the  smallest  among  them  will  always  possess  its 
importance  in  relation  to  Franz  Schubert ;  in 
fact,  the  Viennese  symphony-copyists  need  not 
seek  so  very  far  the  laurel  needed  by  them,  since 
it  lies  heaped  up  sevenfold  in  Fei'dinand  Schu- 
bert's study,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
This  would  be  a  wreath  worth  presenting.  But 
it  is  often  thus:  when  people  in  Vienna  speak, 

for  instance,  of ,  they  never  end  in  their 

praise  of  their  Franz  Schubert ;  when  they  are 


among  themselves,  however,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  reckoned  of  much  importance  by 
them.  But,  however,  this  may  be,  let  us  n<iw 
revel  in  the  spirilual  abundance  which  gushes  out 
of  this  precious  work.  It  is  true  this  same  Vien- 
na, with  its  S/ephiinstliiinn,  its  beautilul  women, 
its  public  magnifii'ence,  and,  gilded  by  the  Donau 
with  innumerable  bands,  stretching  into  the 
blooming  plain,  which  gradually  rises  to  a  higher 
and  higher  mountain  range — this  Vienna,  with 
all  its  remembrances  of  the  greatest  German 
masters,  must  be  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  fancy  of 
the  musician.  Frequently,  when  contemplating 
it  from  the  lofty  mountains,  I  have  thought  how 
Beethoven's  eye  must  many  a  time  have  wan- 
dered fitfully  towards  the  distant  range  of  .Alps; 
how  Mozart  must  often  have  followed  dreamily 
the  course  of  the  Donau,  whii  h  everywhere  ap- 
pears to  vanish  in  bush  and  forest;  and  how 
Father  Haydn  must  also  have  often  looked  at 
the  Slephanslliurm,  shaking  his  head  the  while  at 
such  a  giddy  height. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Psalms  and  Hymns. 

One  cause,  we  doubt  not,  of  the  endless  manu- 
facture and  multiplication  of  new  psalm  tunes, 
with  which  this  country  is  particularly  cursed,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  equally  indefinite  multitude  of 
feeble,  prosy,  pretty,  sentimental,  doctrinal,  di- 
dactic, metrical  hymns.  Every  poetaster  has 
felt  called  upon  to  write  such.  Every  ordination 
or  dedication  calls  out  the  village  poet.  Who- 
ever can  weave  rhymes  for  the  corner  of  a  news- 
paper, especially  if  there  be  some  slight  dash  of 
the  devotee,  some  Sunday  church  or  class-leader- 
ship connection  about  hiffi,  fancies  himself  in- 
spired to  add  his  feeble  contributions  to  the  songs 
of  Zion.  It  is  needless  to  affirm  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  metrical  hjmns  contained  in  most  of  the 
voluminous  hymn  books  which  have  been  in  use 
in  our  time,  are  destitute  of  all  soul  of  melody, 
all  principle  of  music,  and  such  as  had  better  be 
left  out,  and  a  mere  humming  or  an  instrumental 
performance  substituted,  if  we  would  secure  the 
real  beauty  and  devotional  aid  of  any  good  music 
which  might  be  mechanically  adapted  to  them. 
They  are  simply  not  lyrical  ;  there  is  no  fire  of 
genius  or  of  true  feeling  raised  to  poetic  fervor  in 
them.  They  are  but  cold,  prosaic,  imitative 
thoughts  and  utterances,  painfullj^  bent  and 
twisted  into  rhyme.  It  is  quite  natnral  that  un- 
inspired and  coldly  working  musical  mechanics, 
considering  the  multitude  of  these  tame  verses 
to  be  sung,  should  find  sphere  for  themselves  (a 
mighty  profitable  one  too — "  thrift,  tlirift,  Hora- 
tio,") in  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  new 
psalm  tunes  by  the  book  full,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  year  after  year  yielding  a  larger 
and  a  larger  crop. 

But  our  business  just  now  is  with  the  hymns, 
with  the  words  rather  than  the  music.  Probably 
the  great  source  of  the  thousands  of  poor,  prosy 
hymns,  through  whose  wishy-washy  medium  the 
lyrical  element  in  all  our  worship  is  diluted,  has 
been  the  practice  of  metrical  translations  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.  The  hymns  have  been  made 
on  the  principle  of  variations  upon  good  old  tra- 
ditional material,  or  of  working  up  those  old 
"  thoughts  that  live  and  words  that  burn,"  and 
which  have  come  down  as  inspired,  into  endless 


modern  varieties  of  verse  and  metre.  The  Psalms 
in  themselves,  as  we  have  them  in  our  English 
Bibles,  are  incomparably  grand  and  sweet  and 
deep  and  musical,  without  any  metre.  There 
can  be  no  improvement  on  the  wonls  as  such. 
To  bend  them  to  the  hum-drum  music  of  a  com- 
mon psalm-tune,  they  must  be  versified  into  hum- 
drum ;  whereas  a  far  more  glorious  music  may  be, 
often  has  been,  written  to  Ihem,  only  in  a  larger 
form,  than  psalm  tunes  (witness  the  many  fine 
motets,  Te  Deums,  services,  by  master  composers, 
the  admirable  "Psalms"  by  Mendelssohn,  &c.)  ; 
or  there  is  music  in  the  simple  chanting  or  reciting 
of  them  as  they  stand.  A  recent  article  upon 
"  Hymuology  "  in  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review*  sets  this  matter  right,  from  its  own 
Church  point  of  view  ;  and  there  is  much  in  its 
argument,  especially  the  following,  f.'^om  which  all 
denominations  of  worshippers  might  profit. 

The  causes  of  this  degeneracy  are  as  obvious  as 
the  fact  itself:  and  first  of  all  there  stands  out,  as 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  practice  which 
is  so  unfortunately  prevalent  of  making  a  great 
portion  of  the  hvmnal  to  consist  of  a  metrical 
Psalter.  Why  this  should  be  done  we  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  :  it  appears  to  us  to  be  utterly 
unreasonable  to  do  so.  It  is  unreasonable  if  we 
argue  a  priori,  because  if  the  P.^alms  are  chanted 
(as  they  ought  to  be)  or  even  said,  in  one  part  of 
the  service,"  there  can  be  no  grounds  for  serving 
them  up  metrically  in  another :  the  necessity  for 
a  metrical  version — which  must  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  unliteral — is  entirely  set  aside  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  really  good  prose  transla- 
tion, magnificent  when  simply  read,  and  doubly 
so  when  adapted,  as  it  may  be,  to  the  most  stirring 
music  in  existence.  It  has  been  well  said  ;  "  The 
sorrow  and  the  triumphs  which  shook  the  strings 
of  the  royal  harp  are  breathed  in  such  strains  of 
poetry  as  speak  with  divine  eloquence  in  the 
unfettered  rhythm  of  our  version  ;  but  the  sub- 
limity is  dwarfed  by  the  exactments  of  metre  and 
the  music  faintly  and  falsely  echoed  by  the  jingle 
of  rhyme." 

But  wc  argue  a  posteriori,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  encumber  our  hymnals  with  a  metrical  Psalter, 
because  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring the  Hebrew  poetry  into  English  metre 
without  losing  either  the  beauty,  or  power,  or  both, 
of  the  oiiginal.  Time  after  time  has  the  attempt 
been  made,  and  each  time,  almost  utterly  in  vain  : 
successive  ages  have  in  turn  endeavored  to  im- 
prove on  the  failures  of  their  predecessors  and 
have  all  signally  split  upon  this  impassable  rock. 
Were  the' translation  ever  so  good,  we  have 
already  shown  that  we  should  not  require  if,  since 
if  it  equalled  it  could  not  surpass  the  sublime 
pathos  and  strength  of  the  two  prose  versions 
which  wp  possess.  But  as  it  is,  the  whole  aggregate 
of  me'rical  versions,  from  that  of  Sternhold  to 
that  of  Kebic  ("The  Oxford  Psalter,"  1839),  can 
hardlv  produce  a  dozen  hymns  which  are  fit  for 
Christian  wor^hip,  the  vast  majority  being  utterly 
powerless  to  fill  the  soul  with  holy  joy,  or  raise  it 
on  wings  of  ecstasy  to  heaven. 

To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Warton  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Poetry"— "  The  most  sublime  imageries 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  the  most  exalted  effusions 
of  thanksgiving,  are,  in  metrical  psalms,  lowered 
by  a  coldness  of  conception,  weakened  by  frigid 
interpolations,  and  disfigured  by  a  poverty  of 
phraseology.  To  the  disgrace  of  sacred  music, 
sacred  poetry,  and  our  service  these  psalms  still 
continue  to  be  sung.  In  the  mean  time  it  should 
be  remembered  ihey  were  never  admitted  into 
our  church  by  lawful  authority." 

We  would  therefore  retain  the  Psalms  in  our 
Liturgy  in  their  own  excjuisite  simplicity,  rejecting 
as  futile  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
cramp  their  strength  or  pervert  their  meaning  by 
metre  and  rhyme.  A  few  of  the  versions,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  left  to  perish  with  the  rest,  they 
must  still  have  a  place  in  Christian  worship  as 
hymns :  but  the  main  idea  of  a  metrical  Psalter 

*  Copied  into  Littell's  Livitig  Age,  July  19. 
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must,  we  think,  be  utterly  rejected  as  tlie  chief 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  improved  hymnals. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  remark  upon  a  second 
cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  hymnal,  namely, 
the  incompetency  of  our  would-be  sacred  poets, 
and  then  points  out  the  superiority  of  those  old 
hymns  which  sprang  "  out  of  the  burden  of  the 
soul "  in  periods  of  real  faith  and  inspiration, 
particularly  the  old  Latin  hymns  and  the  Ger- 
man hymns  of  the  Reformation,  so  full  of  simple, 
unaffected  piety  and  childlike  gratitude  and  love 
to  God,  composed  by  Gerbardt,  Angelus,  Luther, 
&c.     V/e  commend  the  article  to  every  one. 

Now  here  is  our  point.  Suppose  that  out  of 
the  thousands  of  hymns,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, (the  great  majority,  however,  very  common- 
place and  cold,  or  else  ingenious  and  affected  in 
their  beauty  and  their  show  of  gushing  fervor — 
many  of  them,  too,  mere  doggerel  rhymings  of 
what  is  better,  and  even  more  musical  un- 
rhymed,  unmetred)  we  should  select  a  hundred 
or  two  of  the  best  and  truest ;  those  that  sprang 
from  true  poetic  and  religious  exaltation  and  crea- 
tive energy  of  ^oul ;  those  that  are  really  fit  for 
music,  which  contain  a  simple,  complete,  rounded 
whole  or  member  of  a  whole  of  thought  as  well 
as  rhythm  in  each  line ;  those  which  have  not 
too  many  thoughts,  or  too  far-fetched,  but  which 
are  simple,  perfect  utterances  (like  genuine 
tunes  themselves)  each  of  its  mood  of  praise,  or 
gratitude,  or  heavenly  aspiration;  suppose  that 
we  do  this,  would  not  these  hundred  or  two 
hymns  exert  more  of  the  quickening  virtue  of 
true  sacred  poetry  upon  our  souls,  than  this  eter- 
nal ringing  of  mechanical  changes  and  sophistica- 
tions upon  a  few  simple,  natural  types  ? 

And  then  again,  suppose  we  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  psalm  tunes.  Suppose  that  out  of  the 
innumerable  "  Collections,"  we  cull  just  the  hun- 
dred or  two  old  universal  favorites,  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  of  the  right  stuff  and  to 
have  the  soul  of  the  matter  in  them  ;  the  really 
inspired  tunes  to  go  with  the  inspired  hymns — ■ 
not  that  we  would  proscribe  all  novelty — would 
not  the  singing  of  hymns  in  churches,  whether  by 
choirs  or  congregations,  be  a  more  edifying  ser- 
vice than  it  is  generally  now  ? 

But  Music  can  do  more  for  worship  and  for 
religious  culture  than  is  confined  in  this  very 
humble  sphere.  So  it  can.  So  it  has  done,  in 
Catholic  and  in  Protestant  chui-ches.  But  it  has 
been  chiefly  done  in  larger  and  more  artistic 
forms  of  composition  ;  in  the  Mass,  (or  its  several 
movements,  the  Gloria,  the  Benedictus,  &c.,)  in 
the  Motet,  such  as  a  Bach,  a  Mozart  wrote,  in  the 
extended  "Psalms"  of  a  Marcello,  or  the  still 
more  extended  compositions  of  Mendelssohn  under 
the  same  name,  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  better,  letting 
the  basis  of  public  musical  worship  remain  very 
simple  and  familiar,  that  the  musical  talent  should 
expend  itself  in  the  production  or  performance  of 
larger  compositions,  in  trained  choirs?  Let  the 
psalmotly  part  be  the  people's  part,  deriving  a 
virtue  from  its  very  simplicity  and  familiarity ; 
and  then  for  the  rest  let  Music  exercise  her  full, 
free  sway  in  enriching  the  religious  service  with 
Ihe  nobler  forms  of  Art,  so  that  it  all  be  gen- 
uine and  goo<].  There  i.?  nothing  which  WB 
should  so  much  like  to  sec,  nothing  which  would 
so  greatly  benefit  church  music,  as  a  book  which 
should  contain  even  no  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  best  hymns,  severally  mated  to  a  hundred  of 
the  best  tunes  or  chorals.    We  read  now  of  new  I 


psalm  books,  selling  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  each.  But  the  first  prize 
should  be  his  who  should  best  solve  this  far 
simpler,  yet  more  difficult  problem,  of  embodying 
the  pure  gold  of  the  sacred  melodies  and  verses 
in  a  small  collection  of  about  a  hundred  pieces, 
worthy  to  be  known  and  used  and  loved  of  all. 

We  cannot  stop  to  make  such  quaUfications 
and  explanations  as  we  might  and  would,  of 
what  may  seem  a  somewhat  moody  and  eccentric 
proposition.  We  are  not  for  shutting  the  gates 
against  any  real  flood-ways  of  inspiration.  We 
are  aware  that  our  age  and  place  are  not  the 
first  in  the  world's  history,  in  which  there  has 
been  a  prodigious  activity  in  the  production  of 
hymns  and  psalm  tunes.  Luther's  time,  we 
know,  was  most  prolific  in  such  fruits.  But  those 
were  limes  of  real,  deeply  pervading  piety  and 
faith  ;  then  the  soul  of  the  people  was,  as  it  were, 
rhythmically  inspired.  The  Germans  are  richer 
in  their  national  treasures  of  that  sort  than  we 
are.  But  we  are  now  considering  what  is  best 
for  the  dull  times  in  which  we  are  cast.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  we  in  this  day  are  a  people  of  pecu- 
liar musical  genius  in  a  creative  way,  or  of  a 
peculiar  simplicity  and  heart-felt  depth  of  faith, 
such  as  has  quickened  arts  in  other  times.  At 
all  events  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  among  our 
people  has  not  been  in  the  form  of  immortal 
flowers  of  melody,  of  musical  creation.  If  we 
make  psalm-tunes  faster  than  the  old  reformers, 
it  is  by  virtue  of  that  external  enterprise  which 
marks  our  age,  and  not  of  that  inward  exaltation 
and  rejoicing  consciousness  of  God  which  filled 
men  in  the  days  of  Luther.  If  we  cannot  origi- 
nate the  true  thing,  we  had  better  borrow  what 
has  still  proved  true. 


Brass !  Brass ! 

In  these  dog-days  the  only  music  is  of  one  sort, 
and  that  not  the  most  refreshing.  "  The  heavens  are 
as  brass  above  us,"  and  the  airs  are  all  as  brass 
about  our  ears.  Whatever  arguments,  of  taste, 
economy,  necessity,  there  may  be  for  bands  all  of 
brass  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
there  are  some  cases  which  would  more  than  justify 
an  exception.  For  instance,  we  can  never  cease  to 
feel  a  sense  of  incongruity,  in  moving  in  procession 
on  Commencement  day,  through  the  calm  Academic 
shades  of  Harvard,  to  the  hoarse,  martial  sound  of 
brass,  smothered  by  drums  and  cymbals.  It  would 
seem  that  then  and  there  at  least  some  gentler,  more 
refined  and  at  the  same  time  richer  commingling  of 
sonorous  ingredients  should  assist  us  to  keep  step  to 
the  music  of  our  Alma  Mater.  We  look  back  with 
regret  to  better  times  (in  this  regard  at  least,)  when 
we  were  undergraduates,  and  when  the  old  Brigade 
Band,  not  yet  reformed  to  Gallo-Sir-on  fashions, 
discoursed  rich  music  from  its  well-blended,  well- 
seasoned  harmony  of  clarinets  and  bassoons  and 
French  horns,  and  more  martial  brass,  not  yet  emas- 
culated to  unmeaning,  uncharacteristic  smoothness 
by  the  modern  valves,  &c.,  but  still  ringing  with  the 
true  shivering  trumpet  crash. 

What  with  our  various  college  anniversaries,  our 
civic,  patriotic,  literary  society  festivals,  our  now 
established  institution  of  music  in  the  open  air,  on 
summer  evenings,  at  the  public  cost,  and  what  with 
our  numerous  occasions  for  a  band  not  strictly  mili- 
tary, there  surely  should  be  business  enough  to  sup- 
port one  complete  band  organized  on  the  old  princi- 
jjle  of  instruments  of  various  qualities  and  individu- 
alities of  tone ;  such  a  band  as  has  been  once  or 
twice  furnished  (by  special  exertion)  for  some  mili- 
tary parade. 


At  all  events  a  college  Commencement  would  be  a 
good  time  for  commencing  this  reform.  There  is, 
composed  of  Harvard's  music-loving  graduates,  a 
society  called  the  "  Harvard.  Musical  Association," 
whose  very  aim  is  to  further  the  cause  of  musical 
culture  in  college,  and  among  educated  men.  Why 
should  not  Alma  Mater  call  on  them  to  take  charge 
of  the  'music  at  the  annual  home-gathering  of  her 
children  ■?  Let  taste  be  consulted,  and  not  allow  the 
whole  thing  to  go  on  by  mere  routine. 


Classical  Music  in  Farmington,  Ct. 

Stockbkidge,  July  15,  1856. 
Mr.  Dwight: — Dear  Sir,  —  In  taking  up  your 
paper  of  last  week  I  saw  a  notice  of  a  concert  given 
in  Farmington,  Ct.,  by  Messrs.  Masox  and  Berg- 
siANx,  in  which  was  the  remark,  "  that  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste,"  &c.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  it  can  be  accounted  for.  You  are  probably 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  Prof.  Edwaed  B.  Oliver, 
with  whom  you  are  doubtless  acquainted,  and  of 
whose  Text-book  and  compositions  you  have  given 
such  favorable  notices,  recently  taught  there  for  five 
years,  and  whose  pupil  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  at 
that  time.  In  justice  to  him  and  bis  arduous  labors 
while  there,  I  feel  bound  to  state  the  following  facts. 
When  he  first  left  Boston  for  that  place  on  account 
of  his  health,  be  found  the  people,  and  also  the 
school,  that  consisted  of  but  very  few  pupils  at  that 
time,  but  which  increased  five-fold  before  he  left, 
were,  as  usual  in  country  places,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  more  elevated  class  of  music,  and  had  never 
heard  of  the  names  of  world-renowned  composers ; 
indeed,  nothing  of  music  was  beard  but  negro  melo- 
dies, polkas,  and  like  trash.  By  several  years  of 
extraordinary  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing such  from  society,  and  the  place  being  small, 
the  good  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  village. 
As  the  pupils  advanced,  soirees  were  given  semi- 
monthly, at  which  many  persons  were  present  and 
had  opportunity  to  hear  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Hummel  and  Bach,  performed 
by  the  pupils.  Also,  select  articles  upon  Music,  and 
many  excellent  ones  from  your  own  Journal,  were 
read  aloud,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  correct  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  taste  in  the  community. 
Thus,  by  these  means  and  efforts,  have  the  people 
become  prepared  to  appreciate  the  works  of  those 
illustrious  authors.  And  I  cannot  but  feel  that  jus 
tice  ought  to  be  done  to  one  who  labored  so  assidu- 
ously and  against  such  odds.  I  write  to  you  in  pre- 
ference to  other  journals,  as  I  know  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  difBcalty  of  planting  a  love  for  classical 
music  where  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice existing.  That  Prof  Oliver,  who  is  now  in 
Pittsficld,  engaged  in  the  same  good  work,  where  be 
has  established  a  Musical  Institute,  may  be  equally 
successful  in  that  place,   is  tlic  hearty  and  sincere 

wish  of  A   FORMER  PuPIL. 

liirsiital  (flui-^Itrh 

A  letter  has  been  received  in  New  York  from  the 
renowned  pianist,  Tiialberg,  announcing  it  as  pos- 
itively his  intention  to  come  to  this  country  in  the 
autumn.  Now  that  he  has  tried  South  America,  he 
will  perhaps  find  it  easier  to  cross  the  ocean  a  second 
time. 

Henkt  Hill,  for  many  years  esteemed  the  best  of 
English  tenor  players,  and  whose  name  has  so  con- 
tinually occurred  in  our  reports  of  London  chamber 
concerts,  is  dead.  He  was  but  little  more  than  forty. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  best  ar:ists,  English 
and  foreign,  was  very  popular  among  all  musicians, 
and  a  sine  qua  non,  says  the  Musical  World,  at 
all  performances  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  the 
Philharmonic,  the   Sacred  Harmonic,  the  Musical 
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Union,  and  tlie  provincial  festivals Covcnt  Gar- 
den Theatre  is  to  be  reluiilt,  arrangements  liaving 
been  made  between  Mr.  Gyo  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  reclaimed  the  land  and  ruins  of  the  old  theatre. 

The  Mendelssohn  Union,  an  energetic  choral 
society  in  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  George  S.  Pae- 
KEK  is  president,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  organist,  wc 
believe,  conductor,  gave  the  fourth  soiriJe  of  their 
second  season  on  the  Ist  inst.  They  performed  the 
■■Athalie"  and  the  "  Walpnrgis  Night''  by  Mendels- 
sohn, iind  Mr.  Eisfeld's  "  Voice  from  the  Lake.' 
Willis  says:  "The  beautiful  mnsie  of  Alhalie  was 
given  in  a  manner  creditable  to  any  society  whatever. 
The  choruses  were  prompt,  true  to  pitch,  time  and 
shading.  The  sopranos  might  perhaps  have  been  a 
little  stronger  to  balance  the  other  parts,  and  an 
orchestra  instead  of  a  pianoforte  in  the  accompani- 
ment would  have  been  an  improvement  of  course — 
but  this  was  not  included  in  the  plan.  The  male 
chorus  was  the  best  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city  '• 
the  tenors  seemed  also  to  be  excellent  voices,  although 
singing  from  the  chest  a  good  deal  they  somewhat 
overpowered  the  other  voices."  The  same  society 
announce  Costa's  new  oratorio,  "Eli,"  for  the  next 
season.  The  New  Assembly  Rooms,  where  this 
soiree  was  held,  are  said  to  be  now  the  best  place  for 
music  in  New  York The  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York,  were  made  unusually  interesting  this  year  by 
the  first  use  of  t\ic  plain  chant  in  the  services.  The 
Eev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  editor  of  the  Church 
Journal,  who  has  enthusiastically  taken  up  the  subject, 
presided  at  the  organ,  while  below  the  students  sang 
antiphonally  the  selected  psalms.  Mr.  Willis  says 
the  number  of  voices  was  too  small,  "  but  still  there 
were  enough  to  show  how  manly,  and  dignified  and 
devotional  a  music  it  is,  and  how  practicable  for  the 
purpose  included." 

If  some  of  the  best  things  are  those  which  are 
absolutely  common, — sun  and  air,  for  instance, — how 
many  good  things  are  spoiled  by  the  curse  of  com- 
monness! We  heard  a  hand-organ  yesterday  pla}'- 
ing  the  Prayer  from  the  Freischiits,  and  on  approach- 
ing found  that  the  instrument  had  an  "attachment," 
to-wiili  a  monkey ! — to  whose  capers  the  slow  tune 
vainly  endeavored  to  keep  time. 

The  Musical  Review  says  ;  "  It  is  settled  that  we 
are  to  (have  German  Opera  in  America,  on  an 
appropriate  basis  in  New- York.  German  opera 
rendered  not  by  a  real  artist  in  one  role,  with  the  others 
filled  by  chorus-singers ;  not.  with  a  repertoire  con- 
sisting of  Martha  and  Der  Freischutz  alone  ;  but  with 
a  full,  complete,  and  capable  troupe,  and  with  a 
repertoire  as  varied  as  at  home.  Carl  Bergmans 
is  engaged  as  conductor,  and  his  name  alone  is 
assurance  of  something  worth  listening  to.  Niblo's 
Garden,  the  most  popular  place  of  amusement  in 
New- York,  has  been  leased  for  a  term  of  months, 
commencing  in  September ;  and  there  have  already 
arrived  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  Mad.  Von. 
Berkel  and  sister,  whom  the  New-York  public  have 
heard,  Messrs.  Pickaneser  (tenor)  and  WEiNLicir, 
(basso,)  artists  of  excellent  voices  and  talent,  and 
capable  of  a  thorough  artistic  rendering  of  the  roles 
wdiich  will  be  entrusted  to  them.  Besides  these,  a 
mezzo-soprano  and  baritone  are  shortly  expected, 
completing  the  troupe;  the  orchestra  and  chorus  are 
already  gathered  and  in  preparation.  The  repertoire 
of  operas  to  be  offered  are  Kreutzer's  Nachtlaqer  I'on 
Granada,  Boieldieu's  Weisse  Dame,  Lortzing's  Un- 
dine, Die  beiden  Schiitzen  and  Czar  und  Zimmermann, 
Halevy's  Jiidin,  Flotow's  Stradella,  and  Martha, 
Meyerbeer's  Robert  der  Teufel,  Huqenotten  and  Nord- 
stern,  Wagner's  Lohenyrin  and  Tannhduser,  Beet- 
hoven's Fidetio,  Weber's  Oheron,  and  Der  Freischutz, 
AVeigl's  Schweizerfamilie,  Nicolai's  Merri/  Wiues  of 
Windsor,  and  Mozart's  Figaro's  Sochzeit." 

Mr.  Philip  Eohr  announces  his  intention  of 
starting  soon  a  monthly  German  musical  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  called  the  Deutschen  Miisik-Zei- 
tmg  fur  die  Vereinigten  Staaten,  (German  Musical 
Journal  for  the  U.  S. )  It  will  be  in  the  German 
language,  edited  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Wolsieffer  ;  price 
$1,.50  per  annum.     Success  to  it ! Max  Maret- 


zek  has  taken  a  three  years'  lease  of  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Music,  at  S22,000  per  annum,  and  goes 
immediately  to  Europe  to  engage  opera  singers. . . . 
Our  friend  Carl  Bergmann  wus  presented  a  few 
weeks  since  with  a  silver  goblet  by  the  "  Lieder- 
kranz''  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  during  the  German  Musical 
Festival,  which  he  conducted  tliere. . .  .The  "Ger- 
man Trio,"  (Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Jung- 
nickel,  of  this  city,)  gave  two  concerts  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  which  were  quite  successful,  during  the 
first  week  of  July. ..  .Among  the  other  rumors  is 
one  that  Joann.i  Wagnek  will  come  to  America, 
after  the  expiration  of  her  present  engagement  with 
Mr.  Lumley,  which  will  be  next  Fall . . .  .Lagrange 
and  GoTTSCHALK  are  concertizing  in  Canada ; — 
Parodi  and  Strakosch  are  expected  soon  in  New 
York  on  their  return  from  a  lengthened  tour  in  the 
West  and  South; — the  Pvne  and  Harrison  troupe 
ditto. 

The  Musical  Review  sneers  at  the  London  Musical 
World's  opinion  tluit  Jenny  Lind  is  the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however, 
whether  the  sneer  is  meant  entirely  for  the  eritie,  or 
partly  also  for  the  singer.  The  London  correspond- 
ent in  the  same  number  of  the  Review  declares  that 
her  singing  of  the  scena  from  the  Freischutz  was  "  a 
pretentious,  cold,  affected  and  imitated  business  ;  a 
kind  of  bird-organ  exhibition,  sung  with  great  care 
to  hide  the  inroads  which  time  has  made  upon  a 
voice  naturally  not  of  the  best  kind."  Believe  that 
who  can. 

Xjoiidon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  (From  the  Times,  June 
27. J — In  many  respects  one  of  the  best  performances 
we  have  witnessed  of  the  Barhiere  di  Siolglia  took 
place  last  night,  when  that  masterpiece  oi  opera  hitffa 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  this  season  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  with  a  remarkably  efficient 
cast. 

As  we  have  very  recently  had  to  speak  in  terms  of 
disparagement  of  Signor  Ronconi — whose  Don  Gio- 
vanni is  certainly  open  to  animadversion — we  have  tlie 
greater  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony — though  not  for 
the  first  time  by  many — to  the  unsurpassable  ex,cel- 
lence  of  his  Figaro.  Never  was  Ronconi's  supremacy 
in  this  part  more  triumphantly  demonstrated.  From 
Largo  al  factotum  to  the  end  of  the  opera  his  humor, 
wit,  and  invention  seemed  inexhaustible.  New  points 
out  of  number  were  presented — all  without  exception 
racy,  natural,  and  spontaneous.  To  describe  the 
characteristics  of  Ronconi's  barber  at  the  present  time, 
however,  would  be  superfluous.  The  operatic  world 
is  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  famous  impersonation; 
and  we  have  only  dwelt  upon  it  thus  far  in  order  to 
impress  our  readers  with  an  idea  of  the  signal  revenge 
which  the  gifted  and  versatile  artist  achieved  after  his 
recent  quasi  failure  in  a  part  of  a  very  different  nature. 

Why  Mario  should  ever  allow  any  one  else,  in  the 
theatre  to  which  he  is  attached,  to  essay  the  portraiture 
of  Count  Almaviva  is  a  puzzle.  There  was  never  on 
the  stage  a  more  complete  and  striking  representation 
than  his  of  the  hero  of  Beaumarchais  and  Rossini. 
In  the  hands  of  Mario  the  Count  is  essentially  a 
gentleman — a  gentleman  at  once  so  gay,  insouciant, 
brilliant,  and  refined,  that  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  a 
parallel.  The  singing,  too,  is  quite  as  great  as  the 
acting.  That  no  living  tenor  can  execute  the  florid 
music  of  Rossini  with  the  same  facility  as  Mario  is 
notorious.  His  vocalization  in  this  respect  is  as 
fi,nished  as  that  of  Alboni  herself — the  most  faultless 
of  Rossinian  singers.  The  series  of  rapid  passages 
in  the  quick  movement  of  the  duet  with  Figaro — AW 
idea  di  quel  mctallo — are  delivered  throiighout  in  an 
exquisitely  sustained  mezza  voce,  and  with  surprising 
fluency  and  evenness  of  tone.  Not  a  note  is  shirked, 
not  a  shade  of  indecision  to  be  detected  in  the  intona- 
tion— all  is  pure,  genuine,  and  artistic  singing.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  little  of  this  kind  of  music  is  now  pro- 
duced. AVere  it  otherwise,  we  might  have  a  few  more 
such  artists  as  Mario — since  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
composers  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  both  for 
the  merits  and  defects  of  their  performers.  AVhcre 
Rossini  and  his  predecessors  may  be  said  to  have 
created  singers,  Verdi  and  his  disciples  must  be  equally 
allowed  to  have  generated  a  race  of  screamers. 

Madame  Bosio's  Rosina  has  improved  so  sensibly 
from  year  to  year  that  it  now  ranks  among  her  most 
perfect  achievements.  True,  she  adorns  the  cavatina, 
Una  voce  jiocofa,  in  so  profuse  and  elaborate  a  style 
that  not  much  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  original  is 
left,  but  her  ornaments  ^ndjioriture  are  accomplished 
with  such  wonderful  brilliancy  that  the  first  impulse 


is  rather  to  applaud  the  skill  of  the  vocalist  than  to 
question  the  taste  which  admits  a  system  of  such  un- 
limited embellishment.  The  same  applies  to  Madame 
Bosio's  share  of  the  duet  with  Figaro — Dunque  io  son 
— in  which  the  consummate  neatness  of  her  execution 
disarms  criticism  altogether.  In  the  lesson  scene  last 
night  she  introduced  the  well-known  polka  varie^  from 
Alary's  Tre  Nozzc — or  ratlicr  a  new  version  of  it,  since 
the  original,  as  composed  for  Madame  Sontag,  was 
written,  too  low  for  the  high  soprano  voice  of  Bosio, 
"We  did  not  greatly  admire  the  first  edition  of  this 
musical  Jcii  d'esprit — nor  do  we  find  the  present  one, 
which  far  exceeds  the  other  in  difficulties,  much  more 
to  our  taste.  It  served,  however,  to  exliibit  the  vocal 
powers  of  its  fair  and  talented  exponent  in  a  highly 
advantageous  light,  and  was  encored  enthusiastically, 
Tlerr  Formes  again  produced  a  marked  effect  by  his 
very  original  conception  of  the  personage  of  Don 
Basilio  and  by  his  spirited  declamation  of  the  famous 
La  calomnia.  Signor  Tagliafico's  Don  Bartolo  was 
a  careful  and  meritorious  performance  ;  but  the  char- 
acter is  not  exactly  in  his  line.  Mile.  Cotti  was 
Berta,  and  Signor  Soldi  Fiorello.  The  overture  was 
capitally  played;  and,  indeed,  the  band  and  chorus, 
under  Mr.  Costa,  were  more  than  usually  excellent. 
The  opera  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience, 
who  recalled  Madame  Bosio,  Mario,  and  Ronconi  after 
each  act,  and  the  two  latter  after  their  admirably 
effective  performance  in  the  duet  "AU'  idea,"  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

On  the  16th  Don  Giovanni  was  played  with  Ron- 
coni as  the  Don,  Bosio  as  Zerlina,  Mme.  Devries 
as  Donna  Anna,  Mile,  Marai  as  Elvira,  Gardoni  as 
Ottavio,  Formes  as  Leporello,  &c.     The  Times  says  : 

Mme.  Bosio's  Zerlina  is  charming  in  all  respects — 
charming  as  an  unaffected  and  truthful  delineation  of 
the  half  innocent,  half  coquettish  peasant  girl,  who, 
while  she  really  loves  Masetto,  is  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  admiration  of  the  courtly  cavalier — and  still 
more  charming  on  accounnt  of  the  exquisite  purity 
with  which  the  music  is  given.  Batti,  batti,  and 
Vedrai  carina,  were  both  encored  last  night,  and, 
which  is  more  worth  stating,  were  both  sung  to  per- 
fection. Mademoiselle  Marai,  too,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  clever  and  intelligent  Elvira, 
Her  music — which  is  among  the  most  arduous  and 
difficult  in  the  opera — was  executed  with  the  taste  and 
correctness  of  a  true  artist.  The  part  of  Donna  Anna 
was  undertaken  by  a  debutante — Mme.  Rosa  Devries, 
who  comes  to  us  with  a  considerable  reputation  from 
the  United  States.  Madame  Devries  is  no  novice  on 
the  stage,  although  she  has  few  pretensions  (at  least, 
if  we  may  judge  from  last  night's  performance)  to  the 
title  of  a  tragic  actress.  Her  Donna  Anna  was  a 
somewhat  quiet  and  apathetic  revelation.  She  exe- 
cuted the  music,  however — both  concerted  and  solo — 
with  all  the  facility,  point,  and  emphasis  of  one  to 
whom  it  has  long  been  familiar.  The  grand  scene  and 
aria,  Or  sai  chi  rindegno,  where  Donna  Anna  narrates 
to  Ottavio  the  outrage  by  Don  Juan,  was  an  extreme- 
ly clever  though  by  no  means  a  great  performance. 
The  trio  of  the  masques,  in  the  first  finale,  was  still 
better.  Here  the  upper  tones  of  Mme.  Devries'  voice 
— a  clear-toned  legitimate  soprano^ — were  heard  to 
much  advantage,  and,  as  the  singing  of  Mile.  Marai 
and  Signor  Gardoni  was  equally  good,  the  result  was 
a  unanimoxis  encore.  On  the  whole  the  impression 
produced  by  the  new  comer  was  decidedly  favorable. 
Nevertheless,  with  Grisi  and  Jenny  Ney  in  the  com- 
pany, it  was  odd  that  a  Donna  Anna  should  have  been 
sought  for  out  of  the  theatre. 

Philharmonic  Society.  At  the  fifth  concert  the 
orchestra  played  Mendelssohn's  **  Italian "  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven's  No.  4,  and  the  overture  to  Obe- 
ron.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  played  Bennett's 
piano-forte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  (to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Musical  World),  and  SivORl  performed  Paga- 
nini's  Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor.  Miss  Dolby" 
sang  an  Aria  by  Mozart :  Alcandro,  to  co?i/es50,  and 
Haydn's  "Spirit  Song";  Mr.  Weiss  sang  an  air 
from  Mozart's  Figaro. 

New  Philharmonic.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  fifth  and  last  concert : 

PART   I. 

Overture  (Ruy  Bias) Mendelssohn 

Scena  fi'er  Freyschutz),  Mme.  Goldscbmidt,.,AVeber 
Chorus,  "  Hail,  holy  light ;  "  duet,  *'  Brightest 
Seraph,"  Miss  Sherrington  and  Miss  F. 
Huddart ;  solo  and  chorus,  '*  Farewell,  ye 
happy  fields,"  Herr  Rokitansky  and  cho- 
rus :  song,  •'  For  spirits  when  they  please," 

Miss  Sherrington,  (Paradise  Lost), Wylde 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  Mrs.  J.  Robinson,  Mendelssohn 
Aria,  "  Squallida  veste,"  Mme.  Goldschmidt,  Rossini 
Overture  (  Oheron), Weber 

PART  II. 

Symphony  Pastoral, Beethoven 

Recueil  de  Mazourkas  (arranged  by  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt), Mad.  Goldschmidt, Chopin 

Overture  (Masaniello), Auber 

Conductor — Dr.  Wylde. 
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The  Musical  World  says  : 

As  MniG.  Goldschmidt  has  before  sung  all  the  pieces 
included  in  the  above  programme,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  she  never  sang  them  more  transcendantly.  The 
scena  from  Der  Freyschiitz  was  glorious  ;  the  bravura 
from  II  Turco  dazzling  and  splendid,  and  the  ma- 
zourkas  of  Chopin,  admirably  accompanied  by  lierr 
Goldschmidt,  were  exquisitely  quaint  and  toiiching. 
As  the  last  faint  note  died  away  into  silence,  Mme. 
Goldschmidt  produced  such  a  marvellous  sotto  voce 
that  we  could  not  help  recalling  the  beautiful  simile 
in  Shelley's  SejisitiTe  Plant : 

"  A  musir  so  deliciite,  soft  and  intense, 
It  Avas  fe'lt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense." 

Mrs.  J.  Kobinson,  who  brilliantly  represents  the 
sister  isle  as  7Jia«/s^e  dc  la  ^^remiere  force,  per formod 
the  difficult  concerto  of  Mendelssohn  with  remarkable 
energv  and  fire.  Her  reading  of  the  andante  was 
charming — gracefully  feminine,  and  yet  quite  unaf- 
fected.   '^She  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 

Clara  Schumaxx's  Recitals.  The  Musical  Woid 

(June  2)  says: 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Mnie.  Schumann  again  "  re- 
cited" some  piano-forte  music  to  her  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, who  assembled  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
in  larger  numbers  than  before.  Mme.  Schumann 
played  the  following  pieces  on  the  present  occasion  : 
Variations  in  E  flat  on  a  theme  from  the  Eroica 

Symphony, Beethoven 

Two  Diversions  (Op.  17)  ;  Suite  de  Pieces  (No. 

1,  Op.  2-i), Sterndale  Bennett 

Variations  on  a  thema  (Aus  den  bunten  Blat- 

tern)  of  Robert  Schumann, Clara  Schumann 

Sarabande  and  Gavotte  (in  the  style  of  Bach), 

and  Claverstiick  in  A  major, 

Johannes  Brahms  and  Scarlatti 
Carneval  (Scenes Mignonnes,  Op.  9),  Rob't  Schumann 

Mme.  Goldschmidt's  Concerts. — The  '  Creation ' 
was  given  last  night  at  Exeter  Hall.  "We  have  little 
to  say  of  the  performance,  beyond  expressing  the  ex- 
treme delight  which  we  received  from  it,  for  it  was 
precisely  similar  to  the  performance  of  this  oratorio 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  After  all,  it  is  in 
sacred  music  that  the  greatness  of  Jenny  Lind's  ge- 
nius is  most  strikingly  displayed.  In  the  '  Messiah  ' 
she  is  as  pre-eminently  sublime  as,  in  the  *  Creation  ' 
she  is  incomparably  beautiful.  She  never  sang  more 
divinely  than  she  did  last  night.  The  delicacy  and 
grace  with  which  she  warbled  '  With  verdure  clad,'  her 
splendid  voice  and  brilliant  execution  in  *  On  mighty 
wings,'  and  her  exquisite  tenderness  in  the  duet, 
'Graceful  Consort,'  excited  the  audience  to  enthu- 
siasm. The  other  solo  parts  were  admirably  sung  by 
Mr.  Lockey  and  Mr.  Weiss  ;  and  Haydn's  great  mas- 
ter-piece was  probably  never  more  magnificently  per- 
formed. Every  part  of  the  hall  was  densely  crowded. 
We  have  only  one  thing  to  add — and  we  do  it  with 
sincere  sorrow — that  only  once  more  will  the  notes  of 
the  Nightingale  of  nightingales  be  heard  in  England. 
— ThneSj  June  26. 

Meeting  of  the  Charity  Children. — The  hun- 
dred and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Char- 
ity Children,  belonging  to  the  various  free  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  as 
usual,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  people.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
musical  parts  of  the  ceremony,  with  which  alone  we 
have  to  do.  The  children,  as  usual,  sang  the  hun- 
dredth, the  hundred  and  fourth,  and  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalms  ;  joined  the  members  of  the  United 
Choirs  in  the  "  Gloria  Patri  "  to  the  Psalms,  and  also 
in  certain  parts  of  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem, 
ZadoCy  the  Priest,  and  the  ''Hallelujah"  Chorus. 
The  Chant  to  the  "Venite"  was  Jones's  eternal  in 
D.  The  "  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate"  were  Boyce's 
eternal  in  A.  The  children  acquitted  themselves 
well  and  so  did  the  choir.  Mr.  Bates  beat  time,  as 
usual,  from  his  rostrum,  and  the  whole  of  the  musi- 
cal proceedings  were  superintended,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  Mr.  Goss,  the  zealous  and  intelligent  or- 
ganist of  the  Cathedral,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Cooper, 
the  talented  sub-organist,  both  of  whom  exhibited 
their  accustomed  ability  and  care.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  larger  sum 
was  collected  at  the  doors  than  has  been  known  for 
years. 


^OB  PRMING  Deafly  and  promplly  eiecntd  at  this  Office. 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701   BROAMVAY,  }\V.\V  YOKK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

CT"  Constantly  on  hand  a  compli-te  ajuortment  of  American 
Pablicationa. 


edwabd' 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y?    Broadway^  N,T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PAHT-SONGS,  &.C. 

NovelBo's  Cilec-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accoiiip;iiiiinent  for   Fiano-forte.     Complete 

in   3  Tols.     Hand-:oniely   bound   in    cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  Sf;2  each  V(»lume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-tbree  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madriatils  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Enyili.'ih  compn.sers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott.    the  Earl  of  Mornin-;tnn,   Spufforth,  Stevens,  U'ebbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal   is  priated  separately,  at  pri<-es 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

WoveBBo's  Fa.3't-§G'Big  Kools.. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  ivith  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  hest 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kjmbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
I\Iadriga]s  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Eac^h  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  seprirately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part  j  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  S:c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

Oa'pSaetis  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  CoQiposers,  witli  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
■with  separate  Piaoo-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
■T.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TSse  MMS84'.aI  TSBBies, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  JIONIS. 

Containing  Akthems,  Chorals,  and  TIy!\ins,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes.  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  s:icred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  \  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.}  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  5?1,75  ;  No.s.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1.75;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cl"th.  with  Index,  ©1.76  Eithpr  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Mu.--ical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  KOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia's  Complete  Scliool  of  SissgiMg, 

JUST  PUBLISHED  :  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  elearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wa^hmgton  St, 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS,  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B-.A.  S  S  O  . 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  nuiy  be  addres.ood  at 
Hichardsou's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  SSU  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  SfSO  per  quarter  of  I'l  lesson.--,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  UESCRU'TION. 

WAREROOMS, 

3VE.iSLS03NriO     TITSlVri'IjiIi;, 

TlilOMONT     S'J'JiKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEEIESP. 

Tins  beiiuriful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sam),  just 
completed  ill  the  Journal  of  Jlni^ic,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly transla'ed,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  painphlet.Mnd 
may  he  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  book^^tores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  poist-paid,  for  18  cents. 


JOB  pjai 


TIFTV 


OP     EYEEY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIAXO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

F-    F-    X50IDGE, 

MANUFACTURER  OE  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Geacli  St.  Bikston,  and  AV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

O^F-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG-  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    TORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
R,esideiice  No.  56  K^iieelaiid  Street. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNET  ST. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OVEETIS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  hipluT  branches  of  Piano  playing,  'iue  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teacbers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respecrfuiiy  reqnet^ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard^^on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACEIEfS     OF     MU§I€, 

265  'Waslliiugton  Street,  BostoBi. 
G.   AND  HE    &o    CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADBLPIIIA. 

l^Zr'A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  (iermany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apcr  of  %xt  autr  3Lit£ratur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  DoIIairs  per  aitiiuin,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Liter.iture  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  beurings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[0=-IJack  numberH,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DU'IGUT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Each  subsciiuenf.  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (I'itJlioos)  first  insertion fS12.00 

Do  do  each  suliseiiuent. . .  .SfC  00 

Special  notices  (loaded),  each  insertion,  per  lino  20ct8. 
Payments  reiiuired  inuUvauce:  Tor  yearly  advertiBements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Six  aad  Twentieth  Birthday  of  the  Or- 
ganist's Fur  Cap. 

(Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal] 
{Concluded  from  last  week.) 
"  For  a  long  time  we  could  not  contain  our- 
selves, and  we  scarcely  remarked  that  our  room 
was  furnished  with  every  convenience.  At  last 
we  e.xamined  everything  more  closely,  and  went 
also  into  the  chamber.  There  stood  two  clean 
beds,  nor  was  the  cradle  for  the  little  child  for- 
gotten, so  as  to  force  from  me  the  exclamation  : 
'  Really,  extremely  well  provided  for  a  jail ! ' 

"  But  the  strangeness  of  the  matter  grew  upon 
us,  when  towards  evening  an  old  limping  hag 
came  into  the  room,  set  upon  the  table  a  pitcher 
of  beer,  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  laid  a  hymn-book  by  the  side  of  them. 

"  '  Margaret,'  said  I,  '  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Have  we  got  to  die,  and  do  they  mean  to  do  us 
one  last  kindness  ?  ' 

"  But  strangest  of  all  was,  when  the  han-  an 
hour  after  spread  the  table  and  brought  on  a 
strong  soup  and  roast  meat. 

"  '  It  is  certainly  so,  Andrew,'  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet; '  we  are  doomed  to  death,  and  this  is  the 
last  meal  of  the  condemned  !  God  have  mercv 
on  our  poor  children  ! ' 

"I  own  that  I^elt  rather  faint  at  heart  myself, 
but  yet  I  thought  that  surely  we  were  guilty  of 
no  crime,  that  we  were  in  the  Residence  of  an 
upright  and  humane  Prince,  and  could  not  be 
condemned  unheard.  These  considerations  bright- 
ened up  our  spirits ;  we  took  the  hymn-book  and 
sang: 

Though  hell  and  every  devil 
Should  rise  up  and  oppose, 
Dispersing  clouds  of  evil, 

God's  will  right  onward  goes ! 
For  what  the  Lord  ordaineth 
Is  sure  to  reach  the  goal, 


And  still  his  rest  remaineth 
For  every  faithful  soul. 

"  After  this  singing  came  composure — a  hungry 
appetite  we  had  alreadj' — and  so  without  more 
ado  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table  and  partook 
of  the  excellent  supper  with  a  relish,  after  which 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  rest  of  a  good  con- 
science in  our  soft  beds. 

"  Scarcely  did  the  day  dawn,  when  the  royal 
breakfast  came,  and  with  it  the  old  man,  who 
again  asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  whether  I  would 

stay  here  or  go  on  to  Z .     My  answer  was 

the  same  as  the  day  befoie,  and  the  result  the 
same.  But  the  dinner  and  supper  were  uncom- 
mon good. 

"  So  passed  three  days  in  succession,  and  we 
wanted  nothing  but  our  freedom  and  the  expla- 
nation of  our  ?trange  fate. 

"  This  came  to  us  upon  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  entered 
my  room  with  a  packet  of  notes.  It  was  the 
chapel  director — the  blessed  worth;'  3ther  of  our 
kapellmeister  there. 

" '  Wie  gehts,  Herr  Cantor  ?  '  was  his  saluta- 
tion. 

"  '  How  goes  it  ?  '  I  replied  ;  '  as  well  as  it  can 
go  with  a  poor  burnt-out  cantor,  held  in  jail.' 

'"What  the  devil!  Sir,  do  you  take  this 
house  for  a  jail  ?  '  exclaimed  the  stranger. 

"  '  For  what  else  ? '  was  my  answer.  '  And  is 
not  the  fiend,  whom  you  call  Bastian,  the  head 
jailor  ?  ' 

"  '  Sir,  are  you  mad  ?  '  replied  the  chapel-di- 
rector. '  Bastian  the  jailor  ?  Bastian  a  fiend  V 
Bastian,  that  noblest  of  men,  to  whom  you  and 
your  family  will  be  indebted  for  your  fortunes  1' 

"  I  was  as  one  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and 
begged  for  God's  sake  that  he  would  at  last  sotve 
me  this  riddle. 

"The  chapel  director  seated  himself  near  me  and 
told  me  how  he  knew  all  that  had  occurred  to  me  ; 
that  Bastian  was  the  old  pensioned  servant  of  the 
blessed  Prince,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  now 
reigning  Prince,  who  through  him  wrought  an 
untold  amount  of  good  in  silence,  and  who  took 
him  into  counsel  upon  all  important  matters. 
Nevertheless,  the  good  old  man  had  had  in  his 
life  some  very  sad  experiences,  particularly  in  his 
younger  days ;  a  faithless  wife  had  repaid  his 
love  by  an  ingratitude  and  wickedness  that  cried 
to  heaven  ;  and  his  own  graceless  son,  who  lont' 
since  fell  under  the  axe  of  justice  in  a  foreign 
country,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  him.  All  this 
had  bleached  his  hair  before  its  time,  had  bowed 
his  neck  and  given  him  an  appearance  of  misan- 
thropy, of  which,  however,  there  was  no  trace  in 
his  noble  heart.  But  now  he  had  begun  to  be 
ashamed  of  virtue  and  of  every  tender  emotion. 


Hence  it  came  that,  whenever  any  feeling  got  the 
better  of  him,  he,  to  hide  the  falling  tears,  would 
vigorously  take  snuff,  laugh  and  sneer,  and  blurt 
out  coarse  words.  This,  as  well  as  the  deep  scar, 
which  he  got  from  a  robber's  sabre  in  defending 
his  master's  life  in  Italy,  and  which  disfigured  his 
face  so  much,  had  placed  him  in  an  ambiguous 
light  with  all  about  there  who  did  not  know  him 
well,  so  that  he  had  become  for  the  most  part  an 
object  of  mistrust — indeed,  to  many  a  sort  of 
scarecrow. 

"  When  I  told  my  sad  story  at  the  master  fur- 
rier's house,  his  heart  had  been  quite  touched, 
and  he  had  thought  at  once  of  means  to  help  me. 
Hearing  me  say  I  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Bach, 
and  having  seen  my  organ  preludes  and  heard 
me  play,  a  plan  for  providing  for  me  had  instant- 
ly shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  but  one  which  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  execute  had 
I  persisted  in  my  resolution  to  leave  the  Resi- 
dence and  go  to   Z .     For  the  Prince,  upon 

whom  all  depended,  was  just  then  absent  at  a 
hunting  castle,  and  would  not  return  for  some 
days. 

"  Therefore  had  he  sedulously  opposed  the 
most  fearful  difficulties  to  my  plan  ;  therefore,  to 
hold  me  tighter,  he  had  got  possession  of  my 
organ  preludes ;  and  therefore,  when  he  saw  all 
was  in  vain,  and  that  I  was  still  bent  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Z ,  he  had  had  me  brought  into 

this  house,  which  to  be  sure  was  not  in  the  least 
the  jail,  but  the  beautiful  garden  house,  which 
the  Prince  had  given  to  his  faithful  servant. 

"  And  here  now  the  noble  benefactor  fed  the 
old  and  the  young  ravens,  and  had  effected  a 
provisional  arrangement  whereby  I  was  to  re- 
ceive good  pay  for  teaching  the  princesses  to 
play  on  the  piano,  until  something  better  should 
have  time  to  ripen. 

"I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  narration,  and  I 
involuntarily  stretched  out  my  hands  with  Mar- 
garet to  the  door,  and  cried  : 

'"  O  thou  noble  Bastian  !  forgive  us  our  error, 
for  we  knew  not  what  we  did  I ' 

"  '  And  you  know  not  now,'  continued  the 
chapel. director,  '  what  Bastian  does.  But  trust 
in  God,  Herr  Cantor.  It  will  all  come  to  a  glo- 
rious end.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  will 
commence  the  lessons  with  the  princesses ;  and 
here  is  a  little  something  for  practice;  a  piano- 
forte will  soon  be  here.' 

"  Scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  a  stately  in- 
strument was  shoved  into  the  room,  and  behind  it 
again  asked  Herr  Bastian  in  a  right  sneering  tone : 

"  '  Will  the  Herr  Cantor  still  go  to  Z ?  ' 

" '  No,  no  ! '  I  cried.  '  Here  will  I  remain, 
noble  benefactor,  here  be  industrious,  and  bless, 
you  vv-ith  my  little  innocents.' 
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"  '  He,  he,  he  ! '  laughed  the  old  man,  snuffing 
in  the  most  unseemly  manner,  and  said  :  '  Well, 
then,  the  Herr  Cantor  is  now  free  from  the 
arrest  and  can  go  where  he  pleases.  But  if  the 
same  perhaps  is  not  disposed  to  introduce  himself 
to  the  cousin  in  his  native  town,  or  to  the  Herr 
Counsellor,  or  to  have  his  skin  drawn  over  his 
ears  at  the  Red  Ball,  and  if  the  Herr  Cantor  and 
his  family  can  be  better  pleased  here  in  the  jail, 
he  may  remain  with  pleasure  until  something 
further  turns  up ' 

"  O  thou  noble,  thou  good  Bastian  !  O  thou 
poor  misunderstood  one  ! "  here  we  all  exclaimed, 
interrupting  the  worthy  court  organist.  "  Give 
us  the  portrait  here,  dear  grandfather,"  exclaimed 
the  grandchildren,  stretching  out  their  little  arms 
to  it.  "  Give  us  the  picture  !  "  cried  we  all  ;  and 
the  old  Bastian,  amid  blessings  and  kisses,  was 
passed  around  the  table  and  back  to  his  place 
crowned  with  flowers. 

"  Children  and  friends,"  said  the  court  organ- 
ist, in  a  deeply  moved  and  earnest  voice,  "  you 
are  quite  right.  The  noble  friend  has  long  been 
no  more  among  the  living ;  but  the  dead  too 
shall  live  !     Our  Bastian  shall  live  in  heaven  ! " 

"  Hoch  !  hocJi !  liocli ! "  we  cried,  and  drained 
the  full  glasses  together. 

"But  now,"  resumed  the  court  organist,  "  now 
hear  what  further  took  place.  My  lessons  with 
the  princesses  were  attended  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. In  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking  and  all 
physical  necessities,  nothing  was  wanting  to  me 
and  mine.  Margaret  sewed  and  knitted.  Bas- 
tian's  noble  and  instructive  society  made  short 
the  evenings  for  us,  when  I  had  usually  to  play 
my  best  to  the  good  old  man,  and  regularly  every 
Saturday  I  received  my  bright  ducats. 

"  Friends,  that  was  a  life  as  it  were  in  heaven. 
But  one  day,  while  I  was  with  the  princesses, 
and  was  boldly  improvising  on  the  fine  piano, 
there  stood  behind  us  suddenly  the  Prince  I  I 
thought  the  shock  would  embarrass  me.  But  the 
Prince  clapped  me  on  the  shoulders  and  said  : 
'  Bravo,  Herr  Cantor !  you  must  some  day  play 
the  organ  in  St.  James's  Church.' 

"  Ah,  that  had  long  been  my  most  earnest 
wish.  Often  on  a  Sunday  had  I  stood  modestly 
near  the  keyboard,  upon  which  the  seventy-two 
years  old  court  organist  reigned  supreme  with 
master  power  over  the  superb  work,  and  care- 
fully had  I  observed  the  treatment  and  the  regis- 
ters. But  I  had  never  yet  had  courage  to  ask 
permission  of  the  morose  court  organist  to  play  a 
hymn.  I  knew  that  Bastian  had  given  him  my 
organ  preludes,  yet  never  had  the  old  man,  who 
was  severely  pained  by  gout  and  rheumatism, 
deigned  to  honor  me  with  one  friendly  look. 

"  For  a  fortnight  had  his  hands  been  palsied  so 
that  he  could  not  play,  and  school-boy  players 
bungled  at  that  majestic  organ  of  the  first  church 
of  the  Residence. 

"  Then  all  at  once  the  court  organist  sent  me 
word  that  I  might  come  and  play  the  organ  the 
next  Sunday.  Heavens !  how  happy  I  felt !  I 
could  scarcely  wait  for  the  dear  Sunday.  It  was 
a  feast  day.  The  people  poured  in,  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  all  the  court  were  in  the  church. 

"  O,  with  what  feelings  I  sat  down  upon  the 
organist's  bench !  With  what  feelings  I  beheld 
in  front  against  the  railing  of  the  clioir  the  whole 
princely  chapel,  with  the  chapel  director  at  their 
bead ! 

"  But  awe  and  terror  seized  me  when  the  stern 


old  master,  the  court  organist,  stepped  up  to  my 
siile,  Iiis  lame  right  hand  bound  up  in  a  cushion, 
and  Bastian  stood  on  ray  left. 

"  At  first  I  held  a  long,  deep  tone  in  the  pedal, 
and  then  I  grasped  the  full  chords  of  the  whole 
coupled  organ.  Like  a  storm  then  I  moved  up 
and  down  the  chromatic  scale  through  all  the 
octaves,  and  pushed  the  waves  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  awe  and  terror.  Then  a  sudden  silence  ;  then 
I  let  the  kettle  drums  roll,  all  alone,  and  without 
any  accompaniment.  Now  again  the  full  chords 
roared,  and  now  again  drums  solo. 

"  At  last  it  all  united  in  a  double  subject,  fill- 
ing the  whole  vast  church  with  a  mighty  mass  of 
tones,  and  announcing  the  praise  and  greatness 
of  the  Most  High  with  thunder  and  with  angel 
voices,  and  so  introducing  the  choral :  Allein 
Golt  in  der  Hoh'  sey  Ehr'  (To  God  alone  be 
honor,  &c.,)  which  I  now  played  strong  and  plain, 
without  any  tinsel  ornament  or  burlesque  frip- 
pery in  the  beginning  or  middle. 

"  Now  came  the  music.  The  chapel  director 
laid  the  general  bass  before  me.  It  was  a  grand, 
gorgeous  psalm  of  Handel,  which  was  performed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  modern  instrumentation  by 
an  extremely  clever  orchestra. 

"  I  played  my  part  with  precision  and  discre- 
tion. But  when  I  came  to  develope  my  great 
power  in  the  last  long  and  very  brilliant  organ 
solo,  and  for  this  purpose  had  drawn  out  al- 
together strange  stops,  and  wove  ingeniously  into 
it  the  theme  of  the  first  movement,  I  remarked 
that  the  court  organist,  who  had  been  creeping 
about  in  a  surly  manner,  suddenly  went  oflT.  The 
music  was  over,  and  now  came  the  principal 
hymn.  O  God  I  it  was  my  favorite  one  :  Befielil 
clu  deine  Wege.  The  director  had  told  me 
beforehand  that  it  was  the  custom  here  to  have 
this  hymn  preceded  by  a  very  long,  elaborate 
prelude,  in  which  the  organist  had  a  chance  to 
show  himself,  and  that  I  might  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  with  it. 

"  I  did  not  have  to  be  informed  twice,  but 
drew  out  all  the  trumpet  and  trombone  basses, 
and  began,  the  instant  that  the  priest  at  the  altar 
had  pronounced  the  last  word  of  the  gospel,  with 
a  majestic  adagio.  Hereupon,  with  my  left  foot  on 
the  pedal,  I  introduced  a  powerful  fugue,  which  I 
worked  through  all  the  parts  with  all  the  artistic 
subtleties  which  I  had  learned  from  my  great 
teacher,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  close. 

"  Suddenly  I  changed  the  registers.  Soft,  but 
murmurous  tones,  like  ocean  waves,  streamed 
through  the  vast  cathedral,  and  the  soul,  shrink- 
ing and  trembling,  seized  with  pain  and  doubt, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  sink  into  the  depths  of  the 
foaming  ocean  ;  then  high  in  the  sun-lit  clouds 
resounded  the  consoling  angel  voice  :  Be  field  du 
deine  Wcge.  It  was  in  fact  the  Vox  Humana, 
which  I  had  drawn,  and  with  which  upon  the 
upper  manual  I  carried  on  the  melody  with  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  and  the  pedal 
made  the  figural  harmony. 

"  And  so  I  closed  the  prelude,  introducing  in  a 
surprising  manner,  just  at  the  last  phrase  of  the 
melody,  the  chime  of  bells. 

"Not  a  breath  stirred  in  the  immeasurable 
building.  Bastian  had  long  been  smiling  in  his 
sneering  way  and  taking  snulf  with  great  en- 
ergy ;  when,  just  as  I  was  about  to  commence 
the  hymn  itself,  God  in  heaven !  out  shot  the 
court  organist  from  behind  the  organ,  and  rush- 
ing towards  me,  cried  with  a  thundering  voice  : 


" '  Down  from  the  seat !  He,'  turning  to  a 
pupil — '  he  plays  the  hymn  I ' 

"  As  if  struck  by  lightning,  I  left  the  seat.  I 
thought  I  had  done  all  very  well,  and  yet  I  had 
to  submit  to  be  driven  from  a  seat,  of  which  I 
was  not  worthy,  and  to  hear  a  blockhead  of  a 
school-boy  make  a  mess  of  the  noble  choral. 

"  Like  a  poor  sinner  I  crept  to  a  stool  which 
stood  by  the  organ,  and  sat  down  shivering  and 
shaking.  No  one  spoke  with  me.  Bastian  leaned 
obstinately  still  against  the  railing,  and  the  others 
all  avoided  me,  passed  far  before  me,  looking  at 
me  shyly. 

"I  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  through  the  sermon. 
Of  what  was  preached,  I  did  not  know  a  word. 
There  was  nothing  present  to  me  but  the  feeling 
of  my  misfortune  and  the  most  disheartened 
brooding  upon  what  I  had  done  wrong,  and  how 
I  could  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  have  really 
thought  my  playing  good.  As  to  any  further 
organ-playing,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of. 
Crushed  and  humbled,  I  slipped  home,  where 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  told  my  Margaret  how 
horribly  I  had  disgraced  myself  that  day,  and  that 
now  probably  our  splendor  here  would  soon  come 
to  an  end. 

"  I  had  no  appetite  at  dinner.  I  had  no  con- 
solation, for  Bastian  had  not  yet  come  home. 

"  Well,  about  three  o'clock — no,  what  now 
took  place,  my  dear  friends,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  describe.  At  about  three  the  chapel  di- 
rector, the  court  organist  and  Bastian  came  into 
my  room.  Now,  thought  I,  now  it  is  coming — 
now  they  will  shake  thee,  and  probably  drive 
thee  away  !  The  pain  gave  me  strength  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  boldly  I  called  out  to  them 
as  they  entered  : 

"  '  O,  do  not  trouble  yourselves,  my  masters  !  . 
I  know  very  well  that  I  have  done  my  task  mis- 
erably, and  that  I  am  now  to  be  hauled  over  the 
coals.  But  if  you  should  take  my  life  away,  I 
could  not  do  it  better ;  indeed,  I  know  not  how 
it  were  possible ;  and  at  all  events,  I  play  more 
discreetly  than  your  blundering  choir  boys.' 

"  A  terrible  burst  of  laughter  from  all  three 
interrupted  me,  and  the  chapel  director  tui-ned 
me  clear  round  and  exclaimed : 

"  '  Cantor,  are  you  then  actually  mad,  or  is  it 
only  your  way  V  You  have  to-day,  without 
knowing  it  yourself,  passed  your  trial  in  the  very 
bravest  manner.  Cantor,  you  are  now  court 
organist  at  St.  James  ! ' 

" '  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  Trial  ?  Brave  ? 
Court  organist  ? '  I  stammered,  and  sank  down 
on  a  chair. 

"  '  Yea,  verily,'  replied  Bastian,  and  unfolded 
the  Prince's  patent. 

"'But  the  letters  danced  before  my  eyes ;  I 
could  not  make  out  a  word  ;  and  Margaret  stood 
speechless  with  mouth  open. 

"'I  must  beseech  you  now  for  God's  sake,' 
sobbed  I,  '  my  kind  masters,  do  me  the  favor  to 
give  me  a  few  right  sound  boxes  on  the  ear  to 
wake  me  up.  For  really  this  is  some  hoaxing 
nonsense  of  a  dream.' 

"  '  Eh  I  what  dream  ?  '  said  the  chapel  director. 
'  Hear  how  it  all  came  about,  and  then  you  may 
box  your  own  cars  for  being  so  bewildered. 
Lon"  since  had  Bastian  proposed  you  to  our  gra- 
cious master  as  the  substitute  for  our  worthy  but 
sick  court  organist;  and  since  the  latter  had  long 
wished  to  seek  rest  and  retirement,  but  was  un- 
willing to  resign   his  post  to  any  but  a  skilful 
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master;  and  since  tlie  court  organist  liad  tried 
your  orjian  pi'eliules  and  praised  them  highly  to 
the  Prince,  it  all  depended  upon  ascertaining 
whether  you  were  practically  competent  to  the 
work.' 

" '  Therefore,'  the  old  court  organist  took  up 
the  story,  '  therefore  I  did  not  let  yon  play  im- 
mediately, in  order  that  you  might  first  of  all 
become  familiar  with  the  instrument  and  with  the 
registers.  And  therefore  was  your  trial  ap- 
pointed for  to-day  without  your  knowledge,  lest 
your  fingers  should  be  lamed  by  fear.' 

" '  And  therefore,'  resumed  the  director, — 
'  therefore  I  brought  out  to-day  the  great,  difE- 
cult  Handelian  Psalm,  which  is  a  real  doctor's 
test  for  an  organist.  What  effect  you  have  pro- 
duced by  your  playing,  yon  may  best  judge  from 
what  took  place  here  with  our  worthy  court 
organist.  Scarcely  were  you  down  from  the 
organist's  bench,  when  he  caught  hold  of  me  with 
his  left  hand  and  urged  me  to  go  home  with  him 
and  assist  at  an  execution.  I  knew  not  what  he 
meant,  but  I  went  with  him.  We  were  scarcely 
inside  of  his  house  when  he  cried  out  with  a  hid- 
eous voice  :  '  Wife,  an  axe  here  ! '  '  An  axe  ?  ' 
asked  the  good  woman,  terrified — '  an  axe,  Mat- 
thew V  What  do  you  want  of  it  ?  What  ails 
you  ?  '  '  An  axe,  I  say  !  I  wish  to  hew  off  these 
useless  members.  Wife,  I  tell  you,  you  never  in 
your  life  heard  organ-playing  !  ISIij  performance 
— old-fashioned,  insipid  stuff  compared  to  An- 
dreas !  And  just  for  that  reason  I  will  never 
touch  another  key,  and  do  as  it  stands  written  in 
the  Bible  :  If  thy  right  hand  ofiijnd  thee,  cut  it 
off  and  east  it  from  thee  !  Why,  did  not  the  fel- 
low actually  make  child's  play  of  me  ?  Did  not 
your  old  man  sit  behind  the  organ  with  the  bel- 
lows-blower, weeping  like  a  fool,  when  the  mali- 
cious spirit  on  the  seat  in  front  there  figured  the 
choral  with  the  Vox  Humana  ?  O  wife  !  if  I  had 
let  him  also  play  the  hymn,  who  knows  what  sort 
of  excesses  he  would  have  committed  ?  Perhaps 
I  should  have  had  to  fall  upon  his  neck  before 
the  whole  chapel  and  utterly  disgrace  myself! 
So  I  let  Habakkuk  play,  and  gained  time,  after  a 
few  false  fifths  and  octaves,  to  compose  myself  the 
best  I  could.  But  on  reflection,  were  I  to  hack 
my  fingers  off  and  cast  them  from  me,  would  that 
help  the  brave  Andreas  at  all  ?  So,  Herr  Kapelldi- 
rector,  come  right  away  now  to  the  castle.  The 
church  is  out,  and  the  affair  must  be  settled.' 
'  You  are  right,  old  friend,'  answered  I,  and  off 
we  went  to  the  Prince,  with  whom,  when  we  were 
introduced,  we  already  found  Bastian.  The 
Prince  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  your 
playing,  and  caused  to  be  made  out  for  you  upon 
the  spot  the  patent  as  substitute  court  organist  at 
St.  James's,  with  all  the  income  and  emoluments, 
at  the  same  time  pensioning  our  old  friend  here 
with  his  usual  full  salary.' 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  scales  fell 
from  my  eyes  at  this  relation  of  the  chapel  direc- 
tor. I  was  really  and  truly  court  organist.  Like 
a  crazy  man  I  danced  about  the  room,  and  em- 
braced now  Bastian,  now  the  chapel  director, 
now  Margaret,  now  the  court  organist,  and  now 
the  stove.  Wine  was  brought,  and  in  the  whole 
Eesidence  there  were  no  happier  mortals  than 
we.     We  were  as  joyful  as  we  are  to-day. 

"  But  all  those  good  men  are  missed  to-day. 
Before  a  year  had  passed,  we  buried  the  vener- 
able court  organist,  and  Bastian  contrived  it  ad- 
mirably again  that  I  should  be  formally  installed 


in  my  office  on  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
just  a  year  from  the  day  that  I  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  at  the  house  of  master 
Kilian.  You  should  have  heard  me  then — how  I 
made  the  old  organ  work  together !  For  now  I 
was  sure  of  bread,  and  everywhere  respected  and 
honored.  Verily,  I  played  the  organ  like  a 
lion  ! 

"  Two  years  afterwards  the  noble  Prince  went 
to  his  fathers,  and  the  good  Bastian  soon  followed 
him,  constant,  as  ever,  in  death.  The  chapel 
director  too  went  home,  but  left  us  in  his  place 
his  gallant  son. 

"  The  leather-dealer  died,  the  Counsellor  died  ; 
but  we,  friends,  we  still  live,  and  mean,  if  it 
please  God,  to  enjoy  life  now  right  heartily.  To 
be  sure,  I  am  just  now  an  amiable  youth  of  five 
and  sixty  years.  Is  it  not  so,  Margaret  ?  And 
our  Prince,  our  gracious  Grand  Duke,  will,  should 
I  chance " 

Two  servants  in  a  rich  court  livery  here  inter- 
rupted the  cheerful  old  man.  They  bore  into 
the  room  a  heavy  basket,  and  one  of  them  handed 
to  the  court  organist  a  billet  from  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  the  old  man  opened  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and,  while  all  rose  reverently,  read 
aloud  as  follows : 

"  hhj  dear  Court  Organist : 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  a  happy  day  you 
have  experienced.  Therefore  I  send  you  here  a 
basket  of  my  good  Sillery,  and  wish  we  both  may 
have  the  happiness  to  celebrate  the  Jiflieth  jubilee 
of  your  office,  when  you  shall  receive  speaking 
evidences  of  the  good  will  of 

Your  affectionate,  &c." 

And  now  burst  forth  without  restraint  the  cry  : 

"  Long  live  his  royal  highness,  our  Grand 
Duke,  the  honored  father  of  our  land  !  Hock  ! 
lioch  !  hocJi  !  " 

The  champagne  corks  flew,  and  for  the  infinite 
jubilation  no  one  could  hear  his  own  voice. 
Tongues  stammered,  but  so  much  the  more  elo- 
quently spake  the  sparkling  eyes. 

The  good-hearted  court  preacher  glowed  like  a 
Whitsuntide  rose,  and  could  do  nothing  else  but 
launh  and  wonder.  The  kapellmeister  had  his 
arm  around  the  old  grocer's  neck,  and  both  wept 
for  love  and  kindness. 

Then  suddenly  the  court  organist  rapped  on  a 
glass  with  his  knife  and  cried  : 

"  Silence !  silence,  my  friends !  There  is  still 
some  one  wanting  in  the  company,  and  he  must 
now  come  forth.  Margaret,  the  faithful  fur  cap 
is  still  living." 

"  In  with  him  !  "  we  all  cried  ;  "  in  with  the 
fur  cap  !  " 

Then  the  mother  of  the  house,  much  affected, 
brought  the  cap  upon  a  salver,  and  set  it  down 
upon  the  middle  of  the  table.  All  at  once  we 
grew  sober  and  still,  and  I  rose  and  solemnly 
began  : 

"  Six  and  twenty  years  ago  this  day,  O  fur 
cap,  wast  thou  born  !  Thou  art  indeed  one  of 
the  least  out  of  Kilian  Brustfleck's  furriery ;  but 
thou  wast  the  instrument  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
who  through  thee  led  his  unfortunate  and  waver- 
ing children  to  good  fortune ;  and  how  far  behind 
thee  stand  thy  whilom  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
fairy,  sable,  fox-skin  and  lamb-skin  caps,  which 
have  long  been  buried  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
past,  and  no  one  thinks  of  them,  although  they 
once   esteem.ed   themselves   thy   betters.     Small 


and  insignificant  thou  mightest  appear,  but  from 
small  causes  great  results  do  often  flow.  Is  the 
life  of  the  respected  man,  whose  head  thou  wast 
destined  to  keep  warm,  a  matter  of  no  prime  and 
national  importance  ?  Then  at  least  what  was 
brought  about  through  thee  was  wonderful  and 
full  of  blessing.  Therefore,  long  live,  O  fur  cap  I 
In  the  safe  screen  far  be  from  thee  the  corrupt- 
ing moth  and  gnawing  mouse  ;  far  be  the  sport- 
ing mastiff  and  the  fondling  cat ;  and  may  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  at  the  sight  of 
thee  with  gratitude  and  love  remember  him  who 
was  the  first  to  wear  thee  !  " 

"  Amen  I  "  exclaimed  the  whole  company. 
"  V'wat !  long  live  the  fur  cap !  Live  all  the 
caps  in  the  whole  world  I  Live  the  Grand  Duke ! 
Live  Bastian  !  Long  live  the  brave  host  and  the 
mother !  Long  live  the  organ  !  Long  live  every- 
thing! "  we  all  shrieked  in  mad  jubilee,  and  drank 
and  laughed,  and  sang  and  were  happy  until, 
long  after  midnight,  e%'erybody  danced,  sprang, 
slipped  or  tumbled  to  Be — thelehem. 

Hints  for  the  Formation  of  a  Musical  Library. 

FKOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  FETIS. 

It  is  with  a  musical  library,  as  with  every 
scientific  or  literary  collection,  the  best  must  be 
that  which  is  most  adapted  to  the  taste  and  wants 
of  the  possessor.  It  would  therefore  be  not  only 
difficult  but  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  decide 
positively  upon  the  elements  that  ought  to  enter 
into  its  composition.  The  library  of  a  learned 
musician  will  differ  very  essentially  from  that  of  a 
composer,  and  a  singer's  from  that  of  an  instrumen- 
tal performer  ;  in  a  word,  every  one  collects  such 
works  as  are  best  calculated  to  augment  his 
knowledge  or  satisfy  his  inclination.  This  is  no 
more  than  reasonable  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  impossible  to  possess  everything  that  is  valu- 
able, it  is  not  only  useless,  but  something  worse, 
to  gather  round  us  piles  of  books  and  music  which 
we  shall  never  have  the  leisure  to  examine  or 
study.  Successively  to  direct  the  attention  to  a 
multitude  of  objects,  can  give  only  superficial 
knowledge,  instead  of  imparting  solid  instruction. 
Before  collecting  a  musical  library,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  the  use  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. This  point  once  settled,  the  only  ques- 
tion will  be  regarding  such  a  selection  as  is  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  offer  some  few  hints 
towards  making  such  a  selection,  of  whatever 
nature  it  be. 

I  observed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  possess 
everything  valuable  ;  this  is  self-evident,  for  not 
only  would  it  be  necessary  to  employ  enormous 
sums  in  the  acquisition  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  or  respecting  music,  but  it  must  also 
be  recollected  that  there  Is  a  host  of  works  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  of  which  chance  alone  could  put  us 
in  possession.  The  most  complete  m\isical  library 
ever  collected  was  that  of  Padre  Martini,  which 
contained  the  works  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
writers  and  composers,  and  ret,  even  at  the 
period  in  which  it  was  formed,  it  was  very  in- 
complete, and  would  be  still  more  so  at  the  pres- 
ent day.*  Next  to  this  library,  the  most  numer- 
ous ever  formed  by  an  individual,  comes  that  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  is  maintained  with 
great  care,  and  has  been  successively  enriched 
several  amateurs  of  music.  The  Bibliotheque 
du  lloi,  at  Paris,  possesses  a  fine  collection  of 
works,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  this  col- 
lection dates  from  the  gift  made  by  Sebastian  de 
Brossard  to  Louis  XIV.  of  his  musical  library, 
which  has  been  augmented  by  several  successive 
additions.     It   is   particularly   estimable   for   the 

*  Of  this  library  it  ought  to  be  known  tliat  it  con- 
sisted not  only  of  works,  ttc,  on  mnsic,  in  all  its 
various  branches,  but  also  of  every  book  wherein  th^ 
subject  was  merely  incidentally  mentioned.  A  single 
page  concerning  music  in  a  volume  was  a  suflicient 
inducement  for  the  learned  Abbate  to  place  it  in  his 
collection. 
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number  of  ancient  works  wliicli  it  contains.  After 
this  comes  the  Ubrary  of  the  Ecole  Royale  Je 
Musique,  -which  is  numerous,  but  chiefly  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  collection  of  dramatic 
music.  A  well-known  amateur,  Mr.  Poelchau,  of 
Berlin,  and  the  Abbate  Sanlini,  of  Kome,  are  pos- 
sessed of  musical  libraries  which  pass  for  the  best 
in  Europe  ;  in  effect,  they  are  rich  in  works  in 
every  department  of  the  art,  but  are  not  less  in- 
complete than  those  I  have  named,  it  being  im- 
possible to  amass  everything. 

It  is  necessarily  to  public  establishments  that 
we  are  led  to  look  for  a  complete  assemblage  of 
all  that  is  known  relative  to  mufic  ;  but,  however 
active  the  zeal  of  the  librarian,  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with  obstacles  that  paralyze  his  efforts.  Money, 
too,  which  is  so  profusely  lavished  on  objects  use- 
less, nay,  worse  than  useless,  is  always  wanting 
for  the  acquisition  of  what  is  necessary.  For  in- 
stance, the  library  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de  Mu- 
sique, rich  as  it  is  in  scores  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteentli  centuries,  possesses  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  The  sacred 
music  of  the  German  school  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  there  ;  nothing  is  found  but  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  the  other 
great  men  who  enriched  the  domain  of  music 
from  1700  to  1750.  Of  compositions  for  the 
organ  there  are  absolutely  none,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  to  "what  regards  the  theory.and  his- 
tory of  the  art.  Under  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
all  these  deficiencies  had  been  stated,  and  a  me- 
moir presented  on  the  subject,  and  funds  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  were  on 
the  point  of  being  granted,  as  well  for  completing 
the  building.as  for  making  the  necessary  acquisi- 
tions, when  the  restoration  tool:;  place.  The 
Ecole  Roj'ale  then  passed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  into  that  of  the 
Minister  de  la  maison  du  Roi,  and  the  imperial 
ordinance  was  never  carried  into  execution.  By 
a  very  simple  means,  the  library  of  the  Ecole 
Royale  de  Musique  might  be  rendered  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  Europe,  and  that  is,  by  adding 
to  it  the  collection  of  ancient  music  in  the  Bib- 
liotheqae  du  Roi,  thus  consolidating  the  two  col- 
lections, and  making  one  complete  library  from 
two  incomplete  portions.  But,  unfortunatelj', 
these  two  establishments  belong  to  different  ad- 
ministrations, and  it  is  not  likely  that  so  desirable 
an  arrangement  will  ever  take  place. 

The  formation  of  a  great  public  library  of 
music,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  object,  which  is  that  of 
furnishing  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  art  to  those  who  frequent  it,  ought 
to  be  directed  according  to  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

In  the  first  place,  two  great  divisions  should  be 
made ;  the  one  of  musical  literature,  the  other  of 
practical  music,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sketch. 

The  first  division  should  be  distributed  into 
classes. 

I.  GENERAL  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC. 
Subdivisions. 

1.  Origin  and  invention  of  music. 

2.  Beauty  and  utility  of  this  art. 

3.  Of  its  nature  and  uses. 

4.  Of  its  effects  on  the  moral  alTections. 

5.  Of  its  effects  on  the  physical  constitution  of 
man  and  animals. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Subdivisions. 

1.  General  history  of  music  of  all  nations  and 
of  every  age. 

2.  Particular  liistory,  which  may  consist  of 
three  divisions  :  1.  Ancient  music;  Music  of  the 
middle  agej  ;  .3.  Modern  music. 

The  history  of  Ancient  Music  embraces  that 
of  the  E;;y[)tiaD3,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  includes  what- 
ever has  been  written  on  the  musical  systems  of 
t\ieiM  peo;>le,  their  notation  or  semiography,  their 
rhythm,  musical  instruments,  &c.  This  class  is 
Very  e.'itensive. 

The  history  of  the  music  of  the  Middle  Arjes 
may  be  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  ; 
the  eastern  comprehending  whatever  has  been 


written  relative  to  the  uiusic  of  the  Greek,  Ethio- 
pian, and  Armenian  churches ;  the  western  em- 
bracing the  history  of  the  Gregorian  and  Am- 
brosian  chant,  and  whatever  has  been  written 
on  figured  song,  notation,  formation  of  systems, 
invention  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  popular 
songs,  music  of  the  troubadours  and  minstrels, 
instruments,  &c. 

The  history  of  Modern  Music  may  be  divided 
into  general  and  particular,  and  consists  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  successive  progress 
and  revolutions  of  the  art,  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world  gen- 
erally. The  catalogue  of  this  single  division 
would  form  more  than  twenty  octavo  pages. ,  To 
this  must  be  added  the  particular  histories  of 
church  music,  of  dramatic  music,  of  the  biography 
of  composers,  both  for  the  voice  and  for  instru- 
ments, singer's,  and  instrument  makers  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  of  bibliography  or  literal  history, 
dictionaries,  &c.  These  latter  divisions  comprise 
more  than  twelve  hundred  articles. 

The  second  great  division  of  musical  literature 
includes  all  that  relates  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music,  and  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Mathematical  and  physical  part,  subdi- 
vided into  three  relations;  the  first  including  all 
that  relates  to  acoustics  or  the  science  of  sounds, 
to  the  organ  of  hearing,  to  the  voice  and  echoes  ; 
the  second,  comprehending  the  calculation  of 
proportions,  and  the  temperament  and  tuning  of 
instruments  ;  the  third,  treatises  for  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments.  This  part  comprehends 
more  than  six  hundred  articles. 

II.  The  rudiments  of  music,  divided  into  four 
sections  :  1st,  notation,  solmization  and  rhythm  ; 
2d,  solfa-ing  ;  3d,  plain  song  and  figured  song  ; 
4th,  the  methods  of  performing  on  different  in- 
struments. More  than  three  thousand  articles 
are  comprised  in  this  part. 

III.  The  theory  and  practice  of  Harmony  and 
Composition,  divided  into  four  sections  :  1st,  sys- 
tems of  harmony ;  2d,  treatises  of  intervals  and 
chords,  and  methods  of  accompaniment ;  3d, 
counterpoint  and  fugue  ;  4th,  composition  in  gen- 
eral, which  is  composed  of  treatises  on  melody, 
on  poetiital  and  musical  rhythm,  on  the  employment 
of  instruments  and  voices,  on  orchestral  effects, 
and  on  the  poetry  of  music.  In  this  pai't  are 
contained  nearly  two  thousand  articles. 

IV".  Musical  Criticism  and  Literature,  contain- 
ing, 1st,  treatises  on  expression,  style,  and  taste  ; 
2nd,  considerations  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
musical  art,  and  improvements  in  its  methods 
and  different  parts  ;  3d,  polemic  writings,  pamph- 
lets, and  satires;  4th,  musical  journals. 

Such  should  be  the  materials  of  the  literary 
part  of  a  grand  public  library  of  music. 

I  now  come  to  the  practical  part,  that  is,  to 
compositions  of  every  kind.  This  part  will  con- 
sist of  two  divisions ;  the  one  comprising  vocal, 
and  the  other  instrumental  music. 

This  division  of  vocal  music  will  be  subdivided 
into  three  great  sections:  1st,  Church  Music; 
2d,  Music  of  the  Theatre ;  3d,  Chamber  Music. 

Church  Music  must  again  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral classes  ;  the  first  will  embrace  all  the  motets 
and  masses,  from  the  origin  of  composition  in 
several  parts,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  regard 
under  one  point  of  view  all  such  music  as  had  the 
mechanical  combination  of  sounds,  more  or  less 
perfect,  for  its  principle;  for  the  works  which 
remain  to  us  of  these  times  oiler  little  or  nothing 
else,  till  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  art 
by  Palestrina. 

The  second  class,  of  masses  and  motets,  com- 
prehends all  that  was  composed  from  the  time  of 
Fah'strina  to  that  of  Carissimi,  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  style,  and  of  church  music  with  ac- 
companiments. 

The  third  class  includes  masses,  vespers,  motets. 
The  Deums,  &c.,  from  the  time  of  Carissimi  till 
1730,  at  which  time  wind  instruments  were  intro- 
duced into  church  music  accompaniments,  and 
when  commenced  what  may  be  termed  musical 
coloring  and  the  expressive  style.  This  class 
will  comprehend  all  that  has  been  written  to  the 
present  day.  Church  music  might  also  be  di- 
vided into  schools,  in  order  the  better  to  show  its 


historical  progression.  In  fine,  a  particular  sec- 
tion should  be  set  apart  for  all  that  regards  the 
reformed  religion,  such  as  psalms  and  canticles  in 
several  parts,  and  in  the  languages  of  different 
countries,  German  masses,  Te  Deums,  and  ser- 
vices in  German,  English,  Dutch,  &c. 

Intermediary  between  church  music  and  that 
of  the  theatre  stands  the  Oratorio  ;  it  is  allied  to 
the  one  by  its  object,  and  to  the  other  by  its 
dramatic  expression,  and  may  therefore  be  prop- 
erly assigned  to  a  separate  class. 

Theatrical  Music,  strictly  speaking,  contains 
but  one  class — that  of  the  opera  ;  yet  it  will  be 
proper  to  divide  it  according  to  different  epochs 
and  schools.  The  first  epoch  of  the  Italian 
school  comprises  the  first  essays  and  the  first 
works,  from  Giulo  CaccinI  to  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, the  real  inventor  of  the  expressive  and 
dramatic  style.  The  second  epoch  extends  from 
the  time  of  this  composer  to  that  of  Pergolesi. 
The  third  commences  with  Malo  and  JomelH,  the 
inventors  of  musical  coloring  or  instrumental 
effects.  The  fourth  comprises  all  the  works  in 
which  the  accompaniment  ceases  to  be  a  second- 
ary part,  and  claims  a  rank  with  the  vocal ;  that 
is,  all  that  has  been  written  from  1790  till  the 
present  daj'. 

Of  German  Dramatic  Music,  the  first  epoch 
commences  with  Keiser,  and  finishes  with  Benda  ; 
the  second  commences  with  this  master  and  ex- 
tends to  the  time  of  Mozart ;  the  third  extends 
from  the  works  of  this  great  man  to  those  of 
Weigh  A  fourth  epoch,  which  may  properly  be 
denominated  that  of  philosophical  music,  begins 
with  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

The  French  School  will  also  be  divided  into 
several  epochs ;  the  first  commences  with  LullI 
and  extend;  to  Rameau  ;  the  second  comprehends 
all  that  has  been  written  from  the  time  of  this 
master  to  that  of  Gluck  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
are  formed  by  Mehul,  Cherubini,  and  their  suc- 
cessors. For  the  comic  opera,  one  class  will  com- 
prise the  works  of  Duni,  Phllidor,  Monsigny, 
Gretry,  and  their  imitators,  and  the  second  will 
extend  from  1790  to  our  time. 

Chamber-  Music  will  be  di\ided  into  the  mad- 
rigal, the  canzonet,  airs  in  several  parts,  the  can- 
tata, detached  airs,  the  romance,  and  national 
melodies  of  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Instrumental  Music  will  be  subdivided  into 
concert  music  and  chamber  music,  and  each  of 
these  subdivisions  will  class  according  to  different 
schools. 

Concert  Music  includes,  1st,  all  the  ancient 
pieces,  known  by  the  French  under  the  name  of 
Suites,  and  by  the  Germans  under  that  of  Parlien ; 
in  other  words,  all  small  pieces  in  several  parts, 
for  the  viol,  lute,  harpsichord,  &e.,  of  which  kind 
Is  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  2nd,  symphonies  for  full  orchestra  ;  3d, 
concertos,  symphonies,  concerted  pieces,  &c. 

Cliamber  Music  Is  of  two  kinds  :  the  first  com- 
prising works  for  several  instruments,  such  as 
duos,  trios,  cjuatuors,  quintets,  sextuors,  septuors, 
&c.  ;  the  second,  all  pieces  for  a  single  instru- 
ment, either  alone  or  accompanied,  viz.,  the  solo, 
sonata,  capriccio,  fantasia,  varied  airs,  preludes, 
fugues,  &c.  A  subdivision  will  necessarily  be 
made  for  each  instrument,  while  the  organ  will 
form  a  distinct  class. 

Military  Music  will  form  a  third  division  of 
Instrumental  music. 

A  library  ibrmed  according  to  the  rules  of 
classification,  and  as  complete  In  all  its  pans  as 
possible,  would  be  worthy  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Ecole  Royale  de  Musique,  and  would 
be  productive  of  great  utility  in  a  nation  which 
owes  Its  success  in  the  musical  art  to  the  superi- 
ority of  its  system  of  education.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  government  will  one  day  be  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  such  an  assemblage  of  musical 
knowledge,  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
supply  the  numerous  deficiencies  which  are  Ibund 
In  the  existing  one. 

I  sjioke  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  of 
musical  libraries  formed  according  to  the  peculiar 
taste  or  studies  of  the  individual ;  it  will  at  once 
be  understood  that  a  library  of  this  kind  <'an 
form  but  a  section,  as  it  were,  of  the  grea,(  collec- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  speaking.     A  scholar, 
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for  instance,  desirous  of  pursuing  liis  researches 
upon  some  branch  of  acoustics,  would  collect 
works  belonging  to  tlie  physical  and  malliemat- 
ical  section  of  musical  literature  ;  a  professor  of 
liarmony  and  counterpoint,  those  appertaining  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  his  art ;  an  organist,  those 
treating  of  his  instrument;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
The  historian  of  music,  and  the  biographer  of 
musicians  and  writers  on  music,  are  alone  re- 
quired to  possess  a  universal  knowledge  of  the 
art. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  books  and 
wliat  the  compositions  to  be  selected  in  forming  a 
musical  library,  and  by  what  means  can  a  knovvl- 
c<lge  of  their  titles  and  general  contents  be  ob- 
tained ?  I  answer,  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  these  details,  for  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  materials  for  forming  a  great  nuisical  library 
would  of  itself  fill  several  large  volumes.  The 
treatises  of  musical  literature  by  Forkel  and 
Lichtenthal,  Gerber's  Dictionary  of  Musicians, 
and  some  other  authors,  are  the  sources  whence 
this  information  may  be  obtained.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  works  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  more 
or  less  faulty  and  erroneous.  I  am  led  to  hope 
that  the  "  Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicians," 
■which  I  have  composed,  and  the  tables  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  will  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  this  regard. 


'  Franz  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  Major. 

BY   KOBERT    SCHUMANN. 

[Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World] 

[Concluded.] 

Let  the  reader  bring  together  and  envelope  in 
a  s\ight  catholic  cloud  of  incense,  the  pictures  of 
the  Donau,  the  Stephansthunn^  and  the  distant 
Alpine  range,  and  he  will  have  a  picture  of 
Viei*,na  Itself,  and,  when  once  the  charming  land- 
scape stands  livingly  before  him,  chords  will  be 
touched  which  otherwise  would  never  have  re- 
sounded within  his  breast.  On  hearing  Schubert's 
sympliony,  and  the  clear,  blooming,  and  romantic 
life  it  contains,  the  city  rises  up  before  me  more 
plainly  than  ever,  and  it  becomes  once  more  per- 
fectly evident  to  me  how  it  is  that  such  works  can 
be  produced  in  exactly  such  a  place.  I  will  not 
endeavor  to  give  the  symphony  a  folio  ;  the 
different  periods  of  age  vary  too  much  in  their 
tastes,\and  the  youth  of  eighteen  often  perceives 
in  a  p\ece  of  music  an  event  aifecting  the  entire 
world,  ^vhere  a  man  sees  only  an  occurrence 
relatingUo  a  single  country,  while  the  musician 
has  thought  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
simply  g\ve  his  best  music,  the  music  he  had  in 
his  heart.\  But  that  the  external  world,  to-day 
brilliant  a\id  to-morrow  gloomy,  often  penetrates 
the  mind  ijf  the  poet  and  musician,  is  a  fact  the 
reader  muk  believe,  as  well  as  that  more  than 
simply  bea^if'ul  song,  more  than  mere  grief  and 
joy,  such  as\music  has  already  expressed  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  lies  concealed  in  this 
symphony;  my,  to  grant  it  leads  us  to  a  region 
where  we  caiiiot  remember  ever  to  have  been, 
we  have  only  \  to  hear  such  a  symphony.  AVe 
find  in  it,  besides  masterly  technical  musical  skill 
of  composition,  life  in  every  vein,  the  most  deli- 
cate gradation  \{  coloring,  significance  every- 
where, and  the  ^larpest  expression  of  individual 
points,  while,  fintllly,  diffused  over  the  whole  is 
the  romantic  hue\  we  have  previously  met  in 
Franz  Schubert.  VVnd  then  the  heavenly  length 
of  the  symphony,  \Hke  a  thick  novel  in  four 
voUimes  of  Jean  Pftul,  for  instance,  who  also  can 
never  end,  and  thatVor  the  best  reason,  in  order 
to  let  the  reader  afterwards  create  for  himself. 
How  does  this  feeling  if  riches  everywhere  refresh 
us,  while,  with  others.  We  have  always  to  fear  the 
end,  and  are  so  frccmently  grieved  at  being 
deceived.  It  would  te  impossible  to  imagine 
■whence  Schubert  obtaiijed  such  playful,  brilliant, 
and  masterly  power  of  treating  an  orchestra,  ditl 
vie  not  know  that  this  sytaphony  was  preceded  by 
six  others,  and  that  he  wVote  it  in  the  most  mature 
vigor  of  manhood.*     It  must,  at  all  events,  be 


*  "Written  on  the  score 
1828."    Schubert  died  In  t 


arb  the  words  :    "  March, 
November  following. 


accounted  an  extraordinary  instance  of  talent, 
that  a  man  who,  during  his  lifetime,  heard  so  few 
of  his  instrumental  works  performed,  should  have 
been  capable  of  training  so  peculiarly  each  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  the  combined  mass  of  the 
orchestra,  so  that  they  often  sound  like  separate 
hmnan  voices  and  a  chorus.  This  similarity  with 
the  human  voice  I  have  never  met  with,  in  so 
surprising  and  deceptive  a  degree,  in  the  works  of 
any  other  compo.ser,  except  Beethoven's;  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  Meyerbeer's  treatment  of 
the  singing-voice.  The  perfect  independence  of 
the  symphony,  as  far  as  Beethoven  is  concerned, 
aflbrcls  another  proof  of  its  manly  origin.  Let 
the  reader  here  remark  how  correctly  and  wisely 
Schubert's  genius  is  displayed.  Conscious  of  his 
more  modest  capabilities,  he  avoids  any  imitation 
of  the  grotesque  forms  aud  bold  relations  with 
which  ■we  meet  in  Beethoven's  later  compositions  ; 
he  gives  us  a  work  of  the  most  graceful  form,  and 
yet  interwoven  in  a  novel  manner,  never  depart- 
ing too  tar  from  the  middle  point,  and  always 
reluming  to  it.  Such  must  be  the  opinion  of 
every  one  who  has  frequently  studied  the  sym- 
phony. In  the  commencement,  it  is  true,  its 
brilliant  character,  novelty  of  instrumentation, 
breadth  of  form,  charming  alternation  of  the  life 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  completely  new  woi"ld 
into  which  we  are  transported,  must  embarrass 
many  a  person,  as  the  iirst  glance  at  something 
unusual  always  does;  but  even  then  there  still 
remains  the  agreeable  feeling  which  we  expe- 
rience, for  instance,  after  a  tale  of  fairy-land  or 
magic  ;  we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  story,  and  that  the  connection 
of  one  part  with  another  will  in  time,  become 
clear  to  us.  This  sentiment  of  security  is  produced 
at  the  outset,  by  the  gorgeously  romantic  introduc- 
tion, although  everything  then  appears  enveloped 
in  mystery.  Completely  new,  too,  is  the  transition 
from  this  to  the  Alter/ro ;  the  tempo  seems  not  to 
be  altered,  and  we  are  landed,  we  know  not  how. 
To  analyze  the  separate  movements  would  gratify 
neither  ourselves  nor  any  one  else ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  novel  character  pervading  it. 
I  cannot,  however,  part  without  a  word  for  the 
second  movement,  which  appeals  to  us  with  such 
touching  tones.  There  occurs  in  it  a  passage — 
where  a  horn  summons  us  as  from  the  distauce 
— which  appears  to  me  to  have  come  from  some 
other  S]ihere.  Every  one  listens  in  silence  as  if  a 
heavenly  spirit  were  stealing  through  the  orches- 
tra. 

The  symphony  produced  among  us  an  effect 
produced  by  no  work  since  those  of  Beethoven. 
Artists  and  amateurs  united  in  its  praise ;  and  from 
the  master,  who  had  the  work  studied  so  carefully 
that  the  result  was  most  magnificent,  I  heard  some 
observations  which  I  would  fain  have  been  able  to 
convey  to  Schubert,  as  they  would,  probably, 
have  caused  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  will  be 
years,  perhaps,  before  the  symphony  is  firmly 
established  in  Germany,  but  there  is  no  danger 
that  it  will  be  forgotten  or  neglected ;  it  bears  in 
itself  the  germ  of  eternal  youth. 

My  visit  to  the  churcliyard,  which  reminded  me 
of  a  relation  of  the  deceased  composer,  rewarded 
me  doubly ;  my  first  reward,  I  received  on  the 
day  in  question.  I  found  upon  Beethoven's  grave 
— a  steel  pen,  which  I  have  religiously  preserved. 
Only  on  festive  occasions,  like  the  present,  do  I 
use  it;  may  what  has  llowed  from  it  prove  intei-- 
esting  to  my  readers. 


Johanna  Wagner  in  London. 

Having  presented  the  favorable  view  of  this 
lady's  singing  and  acting,  from  the  News,  we  give 
now  what  we  find  upon  the  other  side.  The  in- 
dependent critic  of  the  Leader  (July  5)  says  : 

The  memorable  and  somewhat  disrespectful 
letter  of  Wagner  pere,  in  which  that  gentleman 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  English  were  no 
judges  of  music,  and  only  good  for  money,  finds 
a  melancholy  comment  in  the  fact  that  the  en- 
thusiastic admirei-s  of  Jenny  Lind  are  the  cold 
and  astonished  sufferers  under  Johanna  Wag- 
ner. 


No  one,  it  is  true,  would  believe,  from  the  tone 
of  our  most  powerful  organs  of  public  criticism 
(with  one  signal  and  important  exce|ition),  that 
Mile.  Wagner  had  not  created  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  London.  But  it  is  not  our  fault  that 
the  criticism  of  almost  all  our  contemporaries  has 
degenerated  into  a  dilution  of  vapid  aud  unneces- 
sary eulogy  of  all  new  singers,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  who  have  found  their  way  into  the 
paradise  of  piuffery.  It  is  our  humble  but  earnest 
duty  to  speak  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth. 
We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mile.  Johanna  Wagner  has  narrowly  esca])ed 
a  total^'nsco  in  this  country.  Whether  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  reverse  had  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  German  opera,  we  are  not 
enabled  to  conjecture;  we  think  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  selected  a  more  unfavor- 
able introduction  than  /  Capidetii  ed  I  MonleccJti. 
This  feeble  and  trashy  opera,  with  its  meagre  and 
effeminate  pasticcio  of  worn-out  reminiscences  of 
tunes  strung  on  to  the  silliest  travesty  of  a  beautiful 
story,  is  as  dull  and  worthless  a  performance  as 
any  audience  can  desire. 

The  weakness  of  the  opera  is  rendered  mon- 
strous by  its  Teutonic  interpreters.  Three  Ger- 
mans to  sing  Bellini  !  Mile.  Wagner  looks  like 
Minerva  iir  her  armor,  with  her  tall  and  lithesome 
figure,  and  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  bounding 
steps ;  but  the  incessant  attitude-striking,  after  the 
manner  not  of  sculpture,  but  of  those  prints  of 
penny  warriors  so  dear  to  children  (Id.  plain,  2il. 
colored),  fatigues  the  admiring  and  diverts  the 
doubtful  critic.  There  has  been  so  much  nonsense 
talked  about  the  statuesque,  that  it  is  time  to 
remind  some  dramatic  artists  that  poses  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  feeling  and  intelligence.  We  con- 
scientiously avow  that  we  fail  to  detect  a  breath 
of  feeling  or  a  gleam  of  emotion  in  that  Pallas 
face  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  Only  in  the 
last  act  is  there  anything  approaching  an  abandon- 
ment to  the  situation,  and  even  there  the  sacred 
file  is  not,  and  the  passion  is  a  careful  trick.  As 
to  the  singing,  Mile.  Wagner  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  voice  at  all:  she  has  a  rough  sketch,  so  to 
speak,  of  three  voices,  all  equally  harsh,  imperfect, 
and  unpleasing.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  is 
a  breadth  of  "  phrasing"  not  without  a  certain 
grandeur;  but  delicacy,  refinement,  finish,  are  all 
absent,  and  every  now  and  then  we  are  shocked 
and  exasperated  by  sounds  that  are  neither  speech 
nor  song.  It  is  difficult  to  expect  that  Mile. 
Wagner  will  correct  these  deficiencies ;  she  has 
too  high  and  too  assured  a  reputation  in  Germany 
to  take  lessons  any  more.  Let  us  hope,  at  least, 
that  she  may  improve  her  visit  to  London  by 
hearing  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  and  Mrae.  Viardot  I 

We  hear  it  said  that  Mile.  Wagner  cannot  be 
fairly  judged  by  those  who  have  not  heard  and 
seen  her  as  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots,  or  Fides 
in  the  Prophke  ;  and  of  her  Orfeo  we  have  never 
heard  but  one,  and  that  the  highest,  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  too  well  satisfied  that  her 
dramatic  reputation  in  England  will  not  have 
been  increased  by  her  appearance.  Oinne  ignotum 
pjru  magnifico. 


Mme.  Goldschmidt's  Last  Concert  in  London. 

{From  the  Times,  July  1.) 

Jenny  Lind  took  her  leave  of  the  English 
public  last  night,  in  Exeter-hall,  where  a  veritable 
multitude  had  assembled  to  greet  her.  Tiie 
excitement  of  this  occasion  can  only  be  compared 
in  intensity  and  unanimity  to  that  which  was 
created  on  the  night  of  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre — May  4,  1847.  The  universal  sentiment 
last  night  was  one  of  pleasure  mixed  with  pain — 
for,  if  "ever  public  performer  may  be  said  to  have 
reii;ned  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  Jenny  Lind  has 
reioned  in  the  heart  of  England,  throughout  the 
length  and  breath  of  which  her  name  is  fiiriiiliar 
as  a  household  word.  The  causes  of  this  unpre- 
cedented popularity  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon  ; 
enotigh  that,  although  Jenny  Lind  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  artists,  it  is  not  to  her  art  alone  that 
she  is  indebted  for  her  celebrity  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
her  one  of  the  most  single-minded  and  benevolent 
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of  her  sex,  it  is  not  merely  her  personal  character 
that  lias  raised  her  to  the  place  she  enjoys  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Others  have  probably  sung  as 
well — perhaps  (we  doubt  it)  better,  but  no  one, 
at  least  in  our  time,  has  sung  like  her;  others 
may  have  been  as  kind  and  charitable,  but  none 
have  publicly  exercised  the  qualities  of  charity 
and  kindness  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 
Jenny  Lind,  is,  in  fiict,  an  oriyinal,  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  grace  which  is  hers 
belongs  to  herself  exclusively.  Even  her  voice, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  a  soprano,  possesses 
nothing  in  common  with  any  other  voice  we  have 
heard ;  and  though  she  has  lived  in  a  century 
remarkable  for  great  singers,  she  has  maintained 
a  place  apart  from  them  all. 

I^ot  to  become  rhapsodical,  however,  the 
"  Farewell  Concert"  of  Jenny  Lind  last  night  is 
likely  to  be  remembered  for  a  long  time  to  come 
by  the  audience  and  herself,  since  the  demon- 
stration that  accompanied  it  was  worthy  of  both, 
and  flattering  to  both.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
last  concert,  and  as  everything  connected  with  the 
event  must  possess  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  we 
subjoin  the  programme  : — 

PART  I. 

Overture:  '  Clemenza  di  Tito,' Mozart. 

Hymn  for  Soprano,  Chorus  and  Organ — Mme. 

Goldschmidt, Mendelssohn. 

Concerto  Draraatico  :  Violin,  Herr  Ernst, Spohr. 

Sacred  Cantata:  the  130th  Psalm — Solos,  Mme. 

Goldschmidt  &  Mr.  Lockey, . .  .Otto  Goldschmidt. 

PART  n. 

Overture:  'The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,' Weber. 

Aria:  *  Non  paventar,' — Mme.  Goldschmidt,  Mozart. 
Concerto  for  Piano-forte,  with  Orchestra, 

Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Scena  and  Aria  :  '  Ah,  non  giunge,'  —  Mme. 

Goldschmidt, Bellini. 

Fantasie  :  Violoncello — Sig.  Piatti, Piatti. 

Swedish  Melody  :  '  The  Echo,' — Mme.  Goldschmidt. 
Conductor Mr.  Benedict. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  should 
be  spared  the  duty  of  criticism,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  criticah 
Every  piece  in  the  programme  (including  the 
psalm  and  concerto  of  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt) had  been  already  heard  this  season. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  recording 
that  the  regret  at  parting  with  such  a  singer  was 
made  all  the  more  poignant  by  the  splendor  of  her 
performances,  which  left  the  fixed  impression  that 
Jenny  Lind  was  about  to  retire  into  private  life 
in  the  very  meridian  of  her  powers.  When  she 
first  came  on  to  sing  in  Mendelssohn's  hymn  she 
was  welcomed  by  a  shout  of  applause  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  the  orchestra  included.  As  the 
concert  progressed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
got  warmer  and  warmer,  until,  after  the  e.\- 
tremely  arduous  and  trying  song  of  the  Queen  of 
"Sight  (from  Die  Zauherjidle),  which  taxes  the 
highest  notes  of  the  voice  so  terribly,  it  became 
exacting  and  Jenny  Lind  was  compelled  to  repeat 
the  Allegro — one  performance  alone  of  which  is 
enough  to  shake  the  physical  force  of  the  strongest 
and  most  expert  vocalist.  The  second  time  how- 
ever, was  even  better  than  the  first.  The  great 
finale  from  La  Sonnamhula  presented  threefold 
difficulties  after  such  an  effort ;  but  these  were 
overcome  with  ease,  and  the  cantahile  singing  in 
the  recitative  and  larr/o,  "  Ah  non  credea"  was 
unsurpassable  for  pathos,  delicacy,  and  refinement, 
disclosing  all  the  old  beauties  so  often  described — 
and  especially  that  incomparable  sotto  voce  shake 
at  the  conclusion — in  colors  more  than  ever 
attractive.  This  truly  exquisite  performance — 
listened  to  throughout  by  the  whole  of  the  vast 
audience  in  breathless  silence — was  followed  by 
such  a  burst  of  applause  as  seldom  meets  the 
gi-atified  ears  of  an  artist.  The  audience  were 
enraptured,  and  the  singer  was  enraptured  too 
— at  least,  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  the 
push  of  song  which  followed  in  the  rondo,  "  Ah 
non  giunge" — only  to  be  likened  in  its  beauty  and 
impulsiveness  to  tho.se  "  profuse  strains  of  unpre- 
meditated art"  which  the  poet  attributes  to  the 
skylark.  The  audience  responded  by  cheer  after 
cheer,  and  Jenny  Lind  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  orchestra;  but,  having  yet  another  task  to 
pcrt'orm,  she  wisely  declined  to  repeat  the  rondo. 
The  last  piece  vras  ihc  well-known  "  licho  Son"," 
in  which,  as  usual,  the  songstress  accompanied  her- 


self at  the  piano.  There  was  something  suggestive 
in  this  Swedish  melod)',  which,  after  the  reiterated 
"  echos,"  as  everybody  knows,  terminates  ^pianis- 
simo— like  the  mm-ic  of  some  sweet  voice  heard 
from  a  long  distance.  Jenny  Lind  seemed  to 
bestow  more  than  ordinary  pains  upon  this  illusion, 
and  lingered  upon  the  few  concluding  notes,  as  if 
with  a  feeling  that  they  were  the  very  last  to 
which  she  was  ever  to  give  utterance  in  presence 
of  the  English  public.  If  such  were  really  the 
case  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  since  wliere 
so  large  a  sympathy  has  been  shown  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  has  not  in  some  measure  been 
reciprocated.  Jenny  Lind  has  given  us  good 
cause  to  think  that  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
common  race  of  artists,  and  that  ingratitude  does 
not  belong  to  her  nature.  Let  us,  then,  believe 
that  the  regret  felt  at  parting  was  not  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  slight  tremulousness  which 
imparted  an  additional  charm  to  those  soft  and 
just  audible  tones  at  the  end  of  the  "  Echo  Song" 
came  from  the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  meant 
something  more  than  a  simple  expedient  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  effect.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  certain — the  last  notes  of  Jenny  Lind  will  not 
very  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  them.  They  represented 
the  final  greeting  of  one  who  has  rather  been 
idolized  than  courted  as  an  ordinary  public 
favorite,  and  were  listened  to  with  an  interest 
little  short  of  painful.  To  portray  the  scene  that 
ensued  is  not  easy.  The  audience  rose  as  one, 
applauding,  cheering,  and  waving  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  an  enthusiasm  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  object  of  this  extraordinary  ovation — 
in  which  the  ladies  were  quite  as  earnest  as  the 
gentlemen — was  at  length  so  moved  by  it  that  she 
caught  the  infection  from  her  admirers,  and  waved 
her  own  handkerchief,  first,  to  the  audience,  and 
then  to  the  orchestra,  with  a  heartiness  that  left 
little  doubt  of  her  emotion.  When  she  had  gone 
she  was  called  back  again,  and  the  scene  repeated. 
The  end  was  thus  worthy  of  the  beginning. 
Jenny  Lind  won  the  favor  of  the  English  public 
from  the  first,  and  retained  it  undiminished  to  the 
last,  which  recent  events  have  proved  ;  and,  as  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  few  can  be  indifferent  to 
what  immediately  concerns  the  welfare  of  o;ie 
who — not  merely  by  rare  gifts,  but  by  good  works 
— has  attained  such  distinction,  we  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  our  readers  that  Madaiue 
Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  retires  from  public  life 
to  devote  herself  to  a  home  which  is  now,  and  has 
been  since  she  was  first  married,  one  of  unclouded 
happiness. 


Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt. 

(From  the  London  Press.) 

It  may  be  heretical — it  may  be  paradoxical — ■ 
but,  even  with  the  deafening  cheering  of  last 
Monday  night  at  E.xeter-hall  still  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  must  pronounce  the  Swedish  Nightingale 
to  be  a  puzzle,  both  in  her  career  as  a  vocalist 
and  in  her  policy  as  an  artiste.  As  a  lyric  actress 
there  is  no  otlier  instance  on  record  of  a  fame 
acquired  by  such  an  extraordinaril)'  limited  range 
of  characters ;  and,  as  a  concert  singer,  her  range 
of  music  seems  equally  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  narrowest  limits.  Jenny  Lind  was  first  heard 
in  England  in  1847.  She  achieved  assuredly  the 
greatest  success  ever  known,  and  yet  her  dramatic 
reputation  is  based  on  Alice  in  Meyerbeer's 
liobert  le  Diahle,  Amina  in  Bellini's  Sonnamhula, 
and  Maria  in  Donizetti's  Fiijlia  del  Reggimento. 
To  state  that  these  respective  performances  were 
perfection  is  an  exaggeration.  But  her  Norma 
was  a  signal  failure.  Her  Susanna  in  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  always  excc])ling  that  wondrous 
piece  of  vocalization,  the  "  i)eh  vicni,"  was 
singularly  repulsive.  Her  Adina  in  the  Elixir 
was  a  terrible  termagant,  and  her  Lucia  the  most 
unloving  one  ever  witnessed.  Strange  it  is,  but 
in  one  of  her  finest  assumptions,  in  Spontini's 
Veatale,  she  never  appeared  in  this  country. 
Taking  her  oratorio  riiportoirc,  we  have  those 
Diagnidccnt  displays  in  the  Alensiah,  the  Creadon, 
and  in  the  Elijak,  which  will  give  I^ind's  name 
much  greater  glory  than  her  stage  successes.  Her 
collection  oi'  luuaic  for  the  concert  programmes 


exhibited  little  variety.  Her  eternal  "  Eclio " 
song,  the  "  Ah  non  giunge,"  the  "  Non  paventar," 
the  scena  from  Beatrice,  &c.,  with  ever  and  anon 
"John  Anderson,"  a  stray  ballad  of  Balfe  or 
Benedict,  whoever  was  conductor  for  the  time 
being,  and  some  weak  work  of  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt, and  the  catalogue  is  soon  gone  through. 
Setting  aside  a  miserable  Cjuibble  that  has  been 
raised  of  the  probability  of  Lind's  return  to  sing 
for  others,  but  not  for  her  own  account,  assuming 
that  this  is  a  bona  fide  farewell,  and  not  a  Grisi 
juggle,  the  truth  may  now  be  told  of  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt's  final  appearance.  It  has  been  given  out 
that  her  chief  reason  for  the  campaign  of  this 
year  in  England  was  to  enable  her  euro  sposo  to 
take  his  position,  as  she  believes,  as  a  second 
Mendelssohn.  If  this  be  true,  it  was  an  amiable 
but  an  unfortunate  delusion,  for,  whether  as  pia- 
nist or  composer,  a  more  marked  mediocrity  never 
claimed  public  patronage  than  Herr  Goldschmidt. 
In  this  respect  Mme.  Schumann,  the  unrivalled 
pianiste,  has  made  as  great  a  mistake  as  Mme. 
Goldschmidt.  Polite  toleration  and  fair  hearings 
have  been  granted  to  the  productions  of  Dr. 
Schumann  and  Otto  Goldschmidt,  and  that  is  all. 
It  is  yet  too  early  to  enter  into  all  the  causes  of 
Jenny  Liud's  popularity.  Many  judges  think 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  her  system  of  singing 
for  charities,  like  that  so  successfully  adopted  by 
the  celebrated  Mme.  Catalani.  This  supposition 
will  not  stand  good,  however ;  if  Lind  and  Cata- 
lani had  not  been  great  singers,  with  artisdc  spe- 
cialities to  distinguish  them  from  the  throng,  their 
charitable  policy  would  have  availed  but  little. 
It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  vast 
triumphs  of  the  Italian  and  the  Swede  to  their 
ingenuity  in  isolation.  Catalani  would  never  sing, 
if  she  could  avoid  it,  with  first-rate  artistes.  "  Aloi 
et  mes  quatres  poupees,"  her  well-known  asiom 
for  an  Italian  opera,  has  been  imitated  by  Lind. 
LTntil  towards  the  close  of  her  career  this  year, 
Viardot  was  the  only  rival  star  permitted  to 
approach  Mme.  Goldschmidt,  whose  ambition  was 
so  overwhelming  as  to  originate  Meyerbeer's 
quaint  observation  as  to  its  uncompromising  char- 
acter. She  has  realized  an  enormous  fortune,  and 
yet  it  is,  we  believe,  a  fact,  that  for  moiey  she 
herself  cares  but  little.  To  be  regarded  as  the 
artiste,  the  singer,  here  was  the  impetus  to  her  in- 
tensity in  the  execution  of  the  duties  she  tcok  on 
herself. 
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Jenny  Lind  and  her  London  l)ritics. — 
Human  nature  in  its  varieties  seems  to  be  about 
equally  distributed  in  all  countries.  Everywhere, 
where  genius  and  highest  excellente  are  recog- 
nized and  felt,  you  will  see  just  aiout  the  same 
proportion  of  denlers  and  protesters,  who  de- 
clare they  can  see  nothing  in  it;  that  the  great 
artist's,  poet's,  hero's  success  is  all  a  mystery, 
and  probably  a  humbug.  Everywhere  just  so 
many  persons,  who  will  believi  anything,  resort 
to  any  silly  or  malicious  exphuation,  rather  than 
accept  acknowledged  e.xcol'euce  as  genuine. 
When  Jenny  Lind  sang  hire  she  carried  the 
masses  with  her,  as  she  does  everywhere;  she 
awakened  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  is  a 
blessing  in  itself,  in  that  it  lifts  the  common  mind 
above  its  cvcry-day,  dull  hacknied,  unbelieving 
habit,  and  proves  again  to  us  that  the  Ideal  is  as 
essential  to  our  life  as  anything  wo  eat  or  drink 
or  wear;  that  in  the  ideal  human  souls  most 
nearly  touch  and  feel  eich  other,  and  the  divine 
relationship  and  destiry.  This  remarkable  ar- 
tist, possessed  of  the  highest  qualities,  and  in  the 
fullest  measure  known  to  our  day,  which  make 
up  the  great  singer,  appealed  alike  to  high  and 
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low,  to  popular  instinct  and  to  cultivated  taste. 
The  general  voice  acknowledged  her.  Yet  the 
chorus  of  praise  was  always  disturbed  by  some 
croaking,  ill-omened  sounds.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  be- 
lieve the  thing  was  genuine,  who  muttered  hum- 
bug, trickery,  cold  and  soulless  throat  imitation 
of  instruments,  &e.,  who  indulged,  and  to  this 
day  at  every  mention  of  the  singer's  name  in- 
dulge, in  petty  sneers  about  "  ventriloquism."  It 
seems  to  be  an  impossibility  for  some  natures, 
even  with  the  help  of  considerable  experience 
and  technical  knowledge  in  the  externals  of  an 
art,  to  credit  or  conceive  of  excellence  in  spheres 
which  transcend  their  own.  What  their  scales 
cannot  weigh  is  naught.  What  is  morally,  spirit- 
ually superior,  what  is  truly  imaginative  and  not 
conventional,  offends  and  irritates  them  because 
(in  all  simplicity,  not  meaning  it,  but  necessarily) 
it  somewhat  e.\cludes  them  and  their  small  ways 
of  seeing,  hearing,  and  of  judging.  When  a 
musical  critic  "  of  long  standing "  habitually 
abuses  Jenny  Lind,  you  know  at  once  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  man. 

In  England  Lind  stood  always  first,  where 
every  great  singer  in  her  best  days  was  so 
well  known.  Never  more  so  than  now.  This 
last  farewell  visit  of  Madame  Goldschmidt  has 
been  a  series  of  the  heartiest  ovations.  We  have 
copied  some  of  the  most  important  notices  of  the 
London  press.  That  of  her  last  concert,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Times  to-day,  is  one  in  tone 
with  nearly  all  of  them.  Yet  there  are  crows 
among  these  birds  also.  On  the  principle  of 
Audi  alteram  partem,  we  have  copied  the  testi- 
mony of  an  unbeliever  from  the  London  Press. 
It  is  in  the  same  sceptical  tone,  only  not  so  vul- 
gar, as  some  of  the  ■  criticisms  Which  have  ap- 
peared here.  The  amount  of  it  is,  the  writer 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be,  that  a  singer  can 
take  so  much  deeper  and  wider  hold  upon  the 
public  than  all  others.  Grisi,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
&c.,  are  great  singers,  but  they  ha%'e  not  done  it. 
Therefore  it  must  be  an  illusion.  The  worthy 
public  fancies  it  has  received  vastly  more  than 
has  been  actually  given.  Note  what  the  writer 
says  about  her  limited  repertoire  ;  as  if  the  few 
rdles  she  sang  in  her  brief  career  on  the  stage, 
and  the  oft-returning  names  of  pieces  (widely 
different,  it  must  be  owned,  in  character  and 
style)  in  the  programmes  of  her  crowded  con- 
certs, were  all  or  even  a  tifhe  of  the  musical 
range  of  Jenny  Lind  !  See  what  Mr.  Benedict 
has  said  about  it : 

It  would  not  be  easy,  in  our  time,  to  meet  any 
cantalrice  whomsoever,  who  could  play  and  sin" 
to  you  from  memory,  fi-om  the  first  note  to  the 
last,  the  Armida  of  Gluck,  the  Chateau  de  Mon- 
tenero  of  Dalayrac,  the  Vestale  of  Spontini,  the 
Deux  Jnurnees  of  Cherubini,  the  operas  of  Mo- 
zart, Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Haydn,  all  the  melodies  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  Franz  Schubert,  of  Scliumann,  the  Ma- 
zurkas and  Eludes  of  Chopin,  without  countin"-  a 
very  extensive  dramatic  repertoire,  comprising  the 
scores  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Verdi. 

It  -vvould  perhaps  be  yet  more  difficult  to  name 
an  artiste,  who  could  appreciate  and  comprehend 
these  great  schools,  become  penetrated  with  their 
genius,  preserve  their  local  colors,  and  appropriate 
to  herself  their  styles.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  mmicienne,  who  could  at  siirht  de- 
cipher the  most  difficult  pieces,  retain  melodies  of 
an  irregular  and  unusual  rhythm,  and  repeat  them, 
after  several  days,  as  if  she  had  created  them  her- 
self    Mile.  Lind  unites  these  precious  qualities. 


The  insinuation  about  jealousy  of  other  artists 
is  mean  enough  ;  and  equally  so  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  motioe  of  the  singer's  recent  visit  to 
England — to  wit,  to  bring  out  her  husband  as 
a  composer  and  another  Mendelssohn  !  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  stern  dictum  about  the 
"  marked  mediocrity  "  of  Otto  Goldschmidt 
is  to  be  taken  with  not  a  few  grains  of  allow- 
ance ;  for  it  accuses  Mrae.  Clara  Schumann 
of  the  same  mistake  in  playing  the  pijno  compo- 
sitions of  her  husband.  Now  Rokert  Schu- 
mann's compositions,  English  prejudices  to  the 
contrary,  are  known  to  have  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality, rare  musicianship  and  beauty — many  of 
them  at  least — although  they  may  be  open  on 
some  sides  to  criticism. 

If  Jenny  Lind  would  only  visit  us  now,  would 
it  not  be  like  (he  coming  of  the  rain  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Elijah  "  ?  Our  musical  experience  is 
wider  than  when  she  came  before.  We  have 
heard  more  models  to  compare  her  with,  and 
should  appreciate  her  excellence  more  fully  than 
we  could  before. 


A  Note  from  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Sculptor. 

Newport,  E.  I.,  July  22,  1856. 
To  the  EJitor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

May  I  ask  the  favor  of  your  giving  publicity  to 
the  following  explanation  in  reference  to  a  misun- 
derstanding, which  I  supposed  some  months  since 
had  been  sufficiently  cleared  up  by  your  remarks  in 
an  article  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Statue  of 
Beethoven. 

I  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from  Rome,  and 
hasten  to  express  my  surprise  at  there  having  been 
any  question  regarding  the  right  of  proprietorship 
exercised  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  in  presenting  the 
bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  to  the  Music  Hall  of 
your  city.  I  find  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
claim  for  me  a  portion  of  whatever  thanks  the  public 
owe  to  Mr.  Perkins  for  the  liberality  of  his  donation, 
by  suggesting  that  tie  merely  paid  the  expense  re- 
quired for  the  model  of  the  statue  and  its  execution 
in  bronze ;  while  I  gave  my  time  and  thought  to  the 
creation  of  it,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  may  be  under  for  the  appreciation  your 
townsmen  have  conferred  upon  me. 

I  desire  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Perkins,  that  such  a  representation  is 
without  any  foundation  whatever. 

I  shall  only  observe  in  reply  to  it,  that  when  Mr. 
Perkins  expressed  to  mo  his  intention  of  ordering 
the  bronze  statue  in  quijstion,  I  immediately  request- 
ed that  he  would  allow  me  to  dedicate  my  time  in 
the  production,  of  the  model,  as  an  indication  of 
my  esteem,  and  of  my  regard  for  the  friendship  with 
which  he  has  honored  me  during  many  years.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  my  friend  insisted  upon  de- 
clining as  strenuously  as  I  insisted  upon  his  accept- 
ing such  a  souvenir  ;  and  that  finally  he  was  induced 
to  accede  to  my  wishes.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I 
shall  always  consider  the  statue  to  be  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  the  propertij  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  that  I 
have  no  more  right  to  question  his  disposition  of  it 
than  I  should  have  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  praise 
due  to  him  for  a  donation  without  example,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  city  of  Boston.  Hoping  that  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  regret  to  find  is  still  a  vexed  one,  may 
be  set  at  rest  forever  by  the  explanation  I  have 
given,        I  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

ThOS.  CEAWFOItD. 

Beethoven's  Sonatas. A  Card. 

The  subscribers  to  the  new  German  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Piano-forte  Sonatas,  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  a  case  of  them  has  arrived,  and 
that  they  are  ready  for  delivery  at  tlie  office  of  this 
Journal,  21  School  St.  The  undersigned  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly the  long  delay  which  has  attended  their 
passage  to  this  country,  arising  from  their  having 
been  forwarded  by  a  sailing  vessel.     A.  W.  Thayer. 


The  Commencement  festivities  at  Cambridge  last 
week  were  enriched  by  a  new  clement.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  "  Orpheus  "  Club,  of  about  twenty  singers, 
mostly  Germans,  from  this  city,  encamped  in  the 
College  yard,  and  remained  till  midnight,  singing 
German  and  Latin  songs,  and  drinking  lager  beer, 
with  accompaniments  of  crackers  and  cheese.  The 
students  of  course  fraternized  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  thus  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  German 
student  life  was  as  it  were  engrafted  on  the  American. 
President  Walker's  levee,  it  is  said,  was  somewhat 
deserted  in  favor  of  this  musical  encampment.... 
Tlie  Eveninr/  Gazette's  London  correspondent,  "  La 
Spia,"  in  speaking  of  Charles  Kean's  production  of 
"  The  AVintcr's  Tale,''  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
recalls  a  well-known  figure  to  Bostonians.  He  says  : 
•'  One  of  the  most  pleasing  things  in  the  performance 
was  the  familiar,  jolly,  good-natured  countenance 
and  spectacles,  with  bald  head  attached,  of  J.  L. 
Hatton,  (of  '  little  fat  man'  renown,)  who  presided 
over  the  orchestra,  and  who  could  not  refrain  from 
often  joining  his  voice,  in  unison  with  the  bassoon, 
double  bass  or  some  other  instrument,  to  some  of 
the  quaint  old  music  which  accompanied  some  of  the 
shepherd  and  bacchanalian  dances  of  the  piece." 

Max  Maretzek,  in  his  new  three  years'  lease  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  has  wisely  and  successfully 
insisted  on  the  curtailing  of  the  stockholders'  privi- 
lege, so  fatal  to  all  managers.  He  will  charge  stock- 
holders fifty  cents  each  for  the  choice  of  reserved 
seats,  and  every  seat  not  so  secured  by  noon  on  the 
day  of  performance,  will  be  freely  sold  to  the  first 
comei'.  There  is  now  some  chance  of  a  paying  sea- 
son of  Italian  opera  in  New  York ....  The  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  translates  the  following  items  : 

The  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  it  is  intended  to 
build  a  monument  to  Handel  at  Halle,  his  native 
town,  and  that  a  committee  of  the  principal  citizens 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  30th  of  June  there  died  in  Darmstadt,  J. 
Eeiciiel,  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  basso 
singers  in  Italy  or  Germany.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  attached  to  the  opera  in  Darmstadt.  The 
depth  of  his  bass  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and 
many  of  his  parts,  as  for  instance  those  of  Sarastro, 
Osmin  in  the  '  Elopement,'  Bertram,  Marcel,  will 
long  be  remembered  as  wonderful.  Eeichel  was  a 
Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  such  colossal 
frame  that  one  would  have  supposed  his  health  im- 
pregnable to  the  ordinary  attacks  of  disease,  but  he 
died  in  his  55th  year.  He  bore,  personally,  a  very 
high  character. 

"  Stella,"  of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  says  that 
"  some  of  the  finest  music  ever  heard  in  that  city  was 
performed  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  week  or  two  ago. 
If  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  mass  by  Mozart,  and 
selections  from  Handel,  Beethoven,  &c.,  wore  given 
under  able  direction.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  move 
the  heart  of  the  sternest  Know- Nothing.  Why  must 
all  the  best  sacred  music  be  confined  to  the  Catholic 
church  1  Weekly  we  ask  the  question,  as  we  hear 
fine  voices  singing  nothing  but  psalm-tunes,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  to  the  works  of  these  old  masters 
what  Mother  Goose  is  to  Shakspeare  1" 

The  celebrated  musician  Cakl  Friedkich  Aeel 
was  one  day  walking  in  the  streets  of  London  with 
Lord  Kelly.  They  passed  a  tavern,  where  they 
heard  some  one  playing  a  concerto  of  Abel's.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  who  this  conceited  tavern  vir- 
tuoso is,"  said  the  lord.     "  Who  else  can  it  be,"  said 

Abel,   "but  the  accursed   Cain?" Her.e  is  an 

anecdote  of  another  Abel : 

John  Abell  was  a  native  of  England,. at  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  Second,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  fine  counter-tenor  voice.  He  w.as  sent  for  at 
court ;  hut  evading  to  go  by  feigning  some  slight 
excuse,  was  commanded  to  attend.  At  the  palace 
he  was  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious 
hall,  and  suddenly  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  when 
the  king  and  his  attendants  appeared  in  a  gallery 
opposite  to  him.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
wild  bears  were  turned  into  the  hall.  The  king  bid 
him  choose  whether  he  would  sing  or  be  let  down 
among  the  ferocious  beasts.  Abell  chose  the  former, 
and  declared  afterwards  that  he  never  sang  so  well 
on  any  occasion  before.  Fi'om  this  circumstance 
originated  the  saying,  "  The  bird  that  can  and  won't 
sing,  must  be  made  to  sing." 
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TO    THE    HUMBLE    BEE. 

BY  K.  TV.  EMEKSON. 

Burly,  dozing  Humble  Bee  ! 
"Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Eique, 
Par-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek, 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 
Let  uie  chase  thy  waving  lines  ; 
Keep  me  nearer,  nie  thy  hearer. 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  ! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere. 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon, 
Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
■Within  ear-shot  of  thy  hum — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

"WTien  the  South  wind,  in  May  days, 
"With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And,  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
"With  a  color  of  romance. 
And,  infusing  subtle  heats, 
Turns  the  sods  to  violets, 
Thou  in  sunnj'  solitudes. 
Hover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
"^^ith  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone. 
Telling  of  countless  sunny  hours, 
Long  days  and  solid  banks  of  flowers, 
Of  gifts  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found. 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen. 
But  violets  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  and  dafibdils. 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high. 
Succory  to  match  the  sky. 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
Scented  fern  and  agrimony. 
Clover,  catch-fly,  adder's  tongue. 
And  briar-roses,  dwelt  among  ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 
All  was  picture  as  he  past. 

"Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breech'd  philosopher  ! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care. 
Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat. 
'  "When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fast, 
Thou  already  slumbcrest  deep — 
"Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep— 
"Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Tiiy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 
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The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DR.    HEINHICH  DORING. 

As  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical 
firmament  sliines  the  name  of  a  man,  who  opened 
an  entirely  new  path  in  the  domain  of  music,  and 
who  by  the  magic  of  his  melodies  mightily  stirred 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and  drew  tears  from 
their  eyes.  This  hero,  whom  nature  had  gifted 
with  a  rich  and  ine.xhaustible  imagination,  was 
Lddwig  van  Beetdovex. 

He  sprang  from  a  musical  family.  His  grand- 
father, Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  who  died  Dec.  24, 
1773,  as  kapellmeister  and  bass  singer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  Max  Frederick, 
had  often  in  his  earlier  days  appeared  acceptably 
upon  a  national  theatre  established  by  his  liege. 
pie  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
musical  play  :  L'amore  artigiano,  and  in  the  then 
very  favorite  opera,  "  The  Deserter,"  by  Mon- 
signy.  His  son,  John  van  Beethoven,  also  de- 
voted himself  to  music.  He  held  afterwards  a 
position  in  (he  chapel  of  the  Elector,  residing  at 
Bonn.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1767,  he  mar- 
ried Maria  Magdalena  Kewerich,  the  daughter  of 
a  head  cook  of  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  widow 
of  the  electoral  Chamberlain,  Johann  Laym. 
She  was  born  on  the  20th  of  December,  1 746,  at 
Ehrenbreitstein,  near  Coblenz,  and  died  at  Bonn 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1787.  Her  husband  died 
Dec.  18,  1792. 

The  second  son  by  this  marriage  was  the  great 
master  of  tones,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. — 
He  was  born  at  Bonn,  on  the  1 7th  of  December, 
1770.  His  elder  brother,  Ludwig  Maria,  had 
died  soon  after  his  birth  (April  2,  1769).  After 
him  two  younger  brothers  saw  the  light :  Caspar 
Anton  Carl,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1774 ;  and  Ni- 


colaus  Johann,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1776.  The 
former  supported  himself  as  a  piano-forte  teacher ; 
the  latter  learned  the  art  of  an  apothecary  at 
Bonn.  Both  afterwards  followed  their  brother 
Ludwig  to  Vienna,  where  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life. 

Reliable  accounts  indicate  as  the  spot  where 
Beethoven  first  saw  the  light,  the  "  Graus  house," 
situated  in  the  Bonn-gasse,  number  515,  the  fourth 
house  on  the  right  from  the  Jews'  lane,  after- 
wards owned  by  Dr.  Schildt.  Subsequently  his 
parents  hired  a  habitation  of  the  baker,  Fischer, 
in  the  Rhein-gasse,  No.  934,  and  this  house  has 
often  been  erroneously  taken  for  Beethoven's 
birth-place. 

The  scandal  here  and  there  circulated  about 
Beethoven's  descent  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  II.,  scarcely  needs  a  refutation, 
since  neither  was  that  monarch  in  Bonn  before 
Beethoven's  birth,  nor  had  the  mother  ever  left 
that  city  during  her  married  life.  How  Beet- 
hoven expressed  himself  concerning  it,  appears 
from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Dec.  7,  1826,  to  an  aged  friend. 
"  You  write  me,"  said  Beethoven,  "  that  I  have 
somewhere  been  referred  to  as  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia.  I  heard  of  the  story  a 
long  time  ago.  But  I  have  made  it  a  principle, 
never  to  write  anything  about  myself,  and  never 
to  answer  anything  that  is  written  about  me.  I 
gladly  leave  it  to  you  therefore  to  make  known 
to  the  world  the  honesty  of  my  parents,  and 
particularly  of  my  mother." 

The  education  of  Beethoven  was  not  distin- 
guished. Reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  a  little 
Latin  he  learned  at  a  public  school.  Among  the 
pupils  the  one  to  whom  Beethoven  was  most 
deeply  attached,  was  Wurzer,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Tribunal  at  Coblenz.  But 
little  progress  was  made  in  his  elementary  studies. 
Music  soon  supplanted  in  him  any  interest  in 
other  occupations.  Already  in  his  fourth  year 
he  knew  no  greater  satisfaction  than  to  listen  to 
his  father,  when  he  was  preparing  himself  for  a 
musical  performance  on  the  piano.  Then  Beet- 
hoven hastened  away  from  his  playmates,  listened 
with  eager  attention  to  the  fascinating  tones,  and 
begged  his  father,  when  about  to  end,  that  he  would 
still  keep  on.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  when  his 
father  took  hira  on  his  lap,  and  let  him  with  his 
little  fingers  accompany  the  melody  of  a  song  on 
the  piano.  Presently  he  began  to  attempt  a  rep- 
etition of  it  all  alone.  This  succeeded  so  well  in 
his  fifth  year,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  give 
him  instruction  in  music.  But  by  this  means 
music  was  well  nigh  spoiled  for  him  entirely. 
Often  did  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  hard 
treatment  of  his  not  very  morally  refined  father. 


who  was  somewhat  given  to  drink,  and  in  that 
condition  would  indulge  in  an  irritability  that 
knew  no  bounds.  This  inconsiderate  harshness 
of  the  father  had  a  still  more  special  ground.  His 
salary  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  In  the  want  of  other  resources,  he  cherished 
the  hope  of  soon  procuring  through  his  oldest  son 
some  aid  towards  the  education  of  the  two  other 
sons. 

Better  instruction  than  he  owed  his  father,  in 
such  circumstances,  Beethoven  received  from  a 
certain  Pfeiffer,  who  was  music-director  and 
oboist,  and  afterwards  kapellmeister  to  a  Bavariar^ 
regiment.  To  this  excellent  man,  who  was  known 
as  a  talented  composer,  Beethoven  was  indebted 
for  the  greatest  part  of  his  musical  education.  In 
his  later  years  he  gratefully  remembered  the  in- 
structor of  his  youth,  and,  when  he  found  himself 
in  needy  circumstances,  sent  him  pecuniary  aid 
from  Vienna. 

Still  greater  progress  did  Beethoven  make  in 
music,  when  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pianists 
in  Bonn,  the  court  organist  and  chamber  musi- 
cian, VAN  DER  Eden,  offered,  in  consideration  of 
the  father's  straitened  circumstances,  to  instruct 
the  boy  gratuitously.  But  van  der  Eden's  duties 
were  so  pressing,  that  the  lessons  could  not  be 
continued  as  regularly  as  the  teacher,  who  was 
much  delighted  with  his  pupil's  progress,  could 
have  wished.  Van  der  Eden  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Elector  Max  Franz,  whose 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  talent  of  the  boy, 
to  give  him  an  hour's  instruction  daily  at  the 
royal  expense.  In  his  musical  development,  and 
especially  in  the  technical  handling  of  the  organ, 
Beethoven  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he 
often  had  to  let  himself  be  heard  in  the  chapel 
and  in  the  private  chambers  of  the  Elector,  and 
always  won  applause.  Max  Franz  provided  also 
for  the  further  instruction  of  the  boy  after  van 
der  Eden's  death.  Beethoven's  teacher  now  was 
the  celebrated  composer  and  court  organist, 
Christian  Gottlob  Neefe,  who,  after  having 
been  for  a  long  time  music  director  in  Grossmann's 
theatrical  company,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
place  vacated  by  van  der  Eden's  death  in  the 
electoral  chapel  at  Bonn. 

It  was  of  essential  advantage  for  Beethoven's 
musical  culture,  particularly  for  his  taste,  that  he 
was  made  acquainted  through  Neefe  with  the 
works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  learned  to  over- 
come the  difliculties  involved  in  the  execution  of 
these  compositions.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
an  uncommon  facility  of  finger,  by  which  his 
playing  was  in  later  years  distinguished.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  already  played  Sebastian  Bach's 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  which  consisted  of 
four  and  twenty  preludes  and  fugues  in  all  the 
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keys,  with  such  wonderful  facility,  that  his  per- 
formance was  compared  with  that  of  many  a  dis- 
tinguished pianist.  In  his  ninth  year  he  bad 
begun  to  compose.  His  attempts  were  more  suc- 
cessful, after  Neefe  had  taught  him  the  rules  of 
composition,  of  which  until  then  he  had  been  en- 
tirely ignorant.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  com- 
posed nine  variations  on  a  march,  three  piano 
sonatas,  and  some  songs,  among  others  the  well 
known  one  of  Claudius  :  Wenn  jemand  eine  Reise 
thui,  &c.  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  the  music 
to  a  chivalric  ballet  produced  by  the  high  nobility 
in  the  Carnival  season,  which  for  a  long  time 
passed  for  the  work  of  a  Count  von  Waldstein, 
who  with  the  dancing  master  Habich  from  Aix 
had  arranged  the  ballet  in  question. 

Beethoven  had  found  an  especial  patron,  who 
remained  not  without  influence  on  the  higher 
culture  of  his  talent,  in  the  above-named  Count 
Ton  Waldstein,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Bonn  as 
knight  of  the  Germanic  Order,  and  afterwards  as 
Commander  of  the  order  and  imperial  treasurer 
at  Birnsberg.  The  Count  was  not  merely  a  con- 
noisseur of  music  ;  he  engaged  in  it  practically. 
It  was  he  who  first  rightly  appreciated  Beethoven's 
talent,  and  through  him  was  developed  in  the 
young  artist  the  gift  of  varying  and  working  out 
a  theme  extempore.  From  him  Beethoven  re- 
ceived, with  the  most  delicate  regard  to  his  sensi- 
bility, frequent  pecuniary  aid,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  considered  a  donation  from  the  Elector. 
With  him  the  Count  stood  in  high  favor,  and  was 
almost  his  inseparable  companion.  By  his  medi- 
ation Beethoven  already  in  his  fifteenth  year 
(1785)  was  appointed  organist  to  the  electoral 
chapel  in  Bonn,  where  be  alternated  with  his 
teacher,  Neefe,  in  the  discharge  of  the  not  heavy 
duties.  The  little  organ  in  the  then  Court  Cha- 
pel (now  Evangelical  Church)  required  no  great 
dexterity,  nor  could  such  have  found  sphere 
in  an  instrument  of  such  limited  construction. 
Neefe  was  strong  and  healthful,  and  not  prevented 
by  other  business  from  attending  to  his  duties. 
From  all  this  it  appears,  that  Beethoven's  appoint- 
ment was  simply  a  kind  provision  for  his  support. 
Beethoven  always  alludes  to  his  patron,  the  Count 
Waldstein,  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude, 
which  he  expressed  in  his  later  years  by  dedi- 
.eating  to  him  bis  great  Sonata  in  C  major,  (opus 
53),  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works. 

To  the  musical  instruction  which  he  gave  in  a 
few  families,  Beethoven  was  indebted  for  an  at- 
tractive acquaintance,  which  was  of  the  most 
favorable  influence  for  his  social  culture.  He 
made  it  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  the  electoral 
Counsellor  von  Breuning.  The  family  consisted 
of  three  sons,  nearly  of  Beethoven's  own  age,  and 
one  daughter.  Besides  the  latter,  the  youngest 
son  also  received  music  lessons  from  Beethoven, 
and  was  already  a  distinguished  piano-player, 
■when,  after  completing  his  medical  studies,  in 
1798,  be  died.  The  second  son,  Stephen,  after- 
wards imperial  Counsellor  in  Vienna,  where  he 
died  a  few  months  after  Beethoven,  (on  the  4th 
of  June,  1827,)  was  his  friend  of  many  years' 
standing,  devoted  to  him  with  the  most  inviolable 
constancy.  The  third  son,  Christopher,  received 
a  position  in  Berlin,  as  privy  counsellor  of  revi- 
sion and  cassation.  To  the  daughter,  Elconore, 
afterwards  married  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Wcgeler,  in  Cob- 
lenz,  Beethoven  dedicated  his  first  Variations 
for  the  Piano. 

Throughout  bis  life  he  retained  a  friendly  re- 


collection of  the  happy  days  which  he  had  spent 
in  that  family.  There  too  he  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  German  literature,  particu- 
larly with  the  best  poetical  productions.  In  that 
house  reigned,  with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  youth, 
an  unconstrained  fine  tone.  Christopher  and 
Stephen  von  Breuning  tried  their  hands  not  with- 
out success  in  little  poems.  The  family  lived  com- 
fortably, and  in  their  social  circles  there  prevailed 
a  conversation,  which  combined  the  useful  with 
the  agi-eeable.  From  several  of  the  later  letters 
of  Beethoven  it  is  evident  how  contented  he  felt 
himself  in  that  family,  where  he  was  soon  treated 
as  a  child  of  the  house.  Not  only  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  but  many  a  night  he  passed  there. 
There  he  felt  free  and  without  any  restraint. 
Many  things  conspired  to  make  him  cheerful  and 
to  further  the  development  of  his  mind.  Espe- 
cially did  the  friendly  and  good-natured  lady  of 
the  house  exeit  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
young  man's  humors,  which  occasionally  bordered 
upon  stubborn  self-will. 

In  his  above-mentioned  capacity  as  court  or- 
ganist, Beethoven  first  gave  accidentally  to  the 
orchestra  a  proof  of  his  talent  at  a  solemnity 
which  took  place  during  Passion  week  in  the 
Catholic  church.  There  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah, consisting  as  it  is  well  known  of  little 
sentences  of  four  to  five  lines,  were  chanted  to 
a  definite  rhythm  as  chorales.  The  tune  consisted 
of  four  successive  tones,  for  example,  c,  d,  e,  f; 
several  words,  indeed  whole  sentences  being 
always  sung  upon  the  third,  until  a  few  concluding 
words  led  back  into  the  ground  tone.  As  the 
organ  had  to  be  silent  during  Passion  week,  the 
singer  was  only  accompanied  ad  libitum  by  a 
pianist.  Beethoven,  upon  whom  this  office  de- 
volved, contrived  by  his  modulations  in  the  ac- 
companiment to  throw  the  very  accurate  singer 
Heller  so  out  of  time,  that  he  could  not  find  the 
closing  cadence.  The  kapellmeister  Lucchesi, ' 
who  was  present,  was  amazed  at  Beethoven's 
playing.  The  latter  was  complained  of  by  Hel- 
ler, in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  rage,  to  the  Elec- 
tor, who,  although  pleased  at  the  youthful  wag- 
gery of  the  pianist,  commanded  a  more  simple 
accompaniment. 

About  this  time  also  Beethoven  became  Cham- 
ber musician.  One  day  he  was  playing  at  sir/ht 
in  a  court  circle  a  new  Trio  by  Pleyel,  together 
with  Franz  Ries,  the  first  violinist  of  the  Elec- 
toral Chapel,  who  died  in  his  native  city,  Bonn, 
in  1845,  and  the  celebrated  Bernhard  Rom- 
berg, who  closed  his  early  career  in  1841,  at 
Hamburg.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Adagio,  the 
artists,  it  they  were  not  together,  did  not  break 
down  ;  they  played  bravely  on,  and  came  out 
happily  together.  It  was  found  afterwards  that 
there  had  been  two  bars  left  out  in  the  piano 
part.  The  Elector  wondered  very  much  about 
this  work  of  Pleyel's,  and  a  week  afterwards 
caused  it  to  be  repeated,  when  the  mystery  was 
discovered,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prince. 

It  was  on  the  first  return  of  the  famous  Jo- 
seph Haydn  from  England,  in  July,  1792,  that 
the  Elector's  orchestra  surprised  him  with  some 
music  at  a  breakfast  at  Godesberg;  a  summer 
place  of  resort  near  Bonn.  Beethoven  was  very 
happy,  when  a  Cantata  of  his  composition,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  great  master,  attracted  the 
especial  notice  of  Haydn,  who  encouraged  the 
composer  to  continued  studies.  The  intended 
performance  of  this  cantata  afterwards  at  Mer-  I 


gentheim,  where  the  Elector  used  to  reside  as 
grand  master  of  the  Germanic  Order,  fell  through, 
because  several  passages  for  the  wind  instruments 
were  so  difficult,  that  several  musicians  declared 
they  could  not  play  them. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries,'Beethoven's  piano-playing,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  had  at  that  time 
something  rough  and  hard  about  it;  he  had  never 
yet  heard  any  excellent  pianist  and  knew  not  the 
fine  nuances  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument. 
Not  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  composed  his 
Variations,  dedicated  to  the  Countess  von  Hatz- 
fuld,  upon  Vieni  amove,  a  theme  of  Rhigini,  he 
followed  the  electoral  orchestra  to  Aschaffenburg. 
By  Ries  and  the  two  Rombergs  he  was  presented 
to  the  kapellmeister  Steekel,  who  died  in  1817, 
in  his  native  city,  Wiirzburg.  By  repeated  en- 
treaties this  then  celebrated  master  was  moved  to 
play  upon  the  piano.  His  performance  was  very 
easy  and  graceful.  Beethoven  stood  by  him  with 
the  most  earnest  attention.  It  was  now  his  turn 
to  play.  He  only  consented  to  do  so  because 
Sterkel  had  intimated  a  doubt  whether  he  himself, 
as  the  composer  of  the  above-named  Variations, 
could  play  them  readily.  Sterkel  could  not  find 
them.  But  Beethoven  played  not  only  those 
Variations,  so  much  as  he  remembered  of  them, 
but  also  several  others,  which  were  not  less  diffi- 
cult, to  the  greatest  amazement  of  the  listeners, 
in  the  same  graceful  manner,  by  which  he  had 
been  so  much  struck  in  Sterkel.  He  thus  gave 
a  proof,  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  learn  his  man- 
ner of  piano-playing  from  another. 

At  this  time,  however  different  it  may  have 
been  in  later  years,  it  cost  but  little  pains  to  per- 
suade him  to  a  musical  performance.  It  only 
required  a  friendly  invitation.  So  much  the 
greater  was  his  aversion  to  giving  lessons,  except 
those  in  the  von  Breuning  family.  Opposite  the 
house  of  Madame  von  Breuning  was  the  hotel  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count  von  Westphal. 
Beethoven  could  hardly  be  induced  to  continue 
the  often  interrupted  lessons  which  he  had  com- 
menced there.  Frequently  he  turned  back  before 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  Then  he  would  promise 
Madame  von  Breuning,  that  he  would  give  two 
hours'  instruction  on  the  following  day,  but  that 
day  it  was  impossible.  His  own  rather  narrow 
circumstances  did  not  trouble  him  ;  but  he  was 
made  anxious  by  the  thought  of  his  family,  par- 
ticularly of  his  mother,  whom  he  deeply  loved. 
A  similar,  if  not  even  stronger  aversion,  to  that 
for  giving  lessons,  was  felt  by  Beethoven  in  his 
later  years  against  invitations  to  play  the  piano 
in  com[)any. 

"  Then  he  came  to  me,"  relates  one  of  his 
friends,  "  gloomy  and  out  of  tune.  He  complained 
of  their  forcing  him  to  play,  even  if  the  blood 
burned  under  his  nails.  Gradually  a  conversa- 
tion was  spun  out  between  us,  in  the  eouise  of 
which  I  sought  in  a  friendly  way  to  entertain  and 
quiet  him.  That  end  attained,  I  let  the  conver- 
sation drop.  I  seated  myself  at  my  writing-desk, 
and  Beethoven,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  me 
again,  had  to  sit  down  upon  the  stool  before  the 
piano.  Presently  with  a  careless  hand,  often 
while  turned  away  from  the  instrument,  ho  would 
seize  a  couple  of  chords,  out  of  which  by  little 
and  little  the  loveliest  melodies  developed  them- 
selves. About  his  playing  I  must  say  little  or 
nothing,  even  in  passing.  Beethoven  now  went 
off  in  an  entirely  changed  mood,  and  always  liked 
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to  come  back  again.     But  that  repugnance  still 

remained,  and   frequently  became  the  source  for 

him  of  the  greatest  misunderstandings  with  his 

friends." 

[To  be  continued  ] 


Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri." 

[Robert  Schumann  is  certainly  one  of  the  "  best 
abused "  and  hated  of  all  musical  composers.  Wit- 
ness the  following  amusingly  bitter  protestations  from 
that  lamentable  victim  of  the  English  bugbear  about 
the  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  the  London  Musical 
World.'] 

The  last  concert  of  the  season,  [of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,]  which  took  place  on  Momiay 
night,  was  certainly  unique.  The  programme 
was  entirely  devoted  to — 

*'  Paradise  and  the  Peri ;  a  cantata  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  Dr.  Robert  Schumann  ;  the 
poetry  from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  translated  and 
adapted  to  the  music  by  William  Bartholomew.  First 
time  of  performance.  (Conductor,  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett." 

We  do  not  remember  any  other  composer  be- 
sides Schumann  to  whom  the  whole  programme 
of  a  concert  has  been  assigned.  No  doubt  "  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri  "  is  a  long  work,  which  must 
necessarily  preclude  anything  else  being  given 
on  the  same  night.  The  Choral  Symphony  is  a 
long  work,  too,  but  only  one  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  absorbed  in  its  performance.  There 
are  many  other  compositions  of  length  (and 
strength)  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  society 
according  to  rule.  If  compassable  within  the 
ordinary  duration  for  one  part,  thej'  may  be  per- 
formed ;  if  not,  they  are  rejected.  The  new 
work  of  Dr.  Schumann  constituted  an  exception  : 
why,  we  cannot  make  out,  unless  that  it  was  given 
at  the  express  desire  of  her  Majesty,  who  attend- 
ed, and  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing her  own  scheme,  or,  at  least,  of  naming 
the  principal  morceavx.  If,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  named  Dr. 
Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  she  was 
thereby  the  unconscious  means  of  excluding  any- 
thing else  from  the  programme.  We  repeat,  the 
concert  was  unique. 

Mme.  Goldschmidt's  singing  was  entirely  thrown 
away,  the  music!  of  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri " 
being  everywhere  unvocal,  and  scarcely  any- 
where interesting.  Indeed,  many  who  heard 
Jenny  Lind  for  the  first  time,  went  away  disap- 
pointed, having  expected  something  very  different 
from  a  singer  of  such  colossal  reputation.  In 
short,  a  more  dreary  concert  was  never  listened 
to  at  the  Philharmonic. 

Of  the  music  of  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  it  is 
not  ea<iy  to  speak.  If  judged  by  the  standard  of 
the  great  writers,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
music  at  all.  It  has  nothing  akin  to  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Men- 
delssohn, Weber,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  or  any  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
masters  of  the  art.  There  is  no  melody,  no  form 
— nothing  that  "appeals"  to  the  ear — nothing 
that  touches  the  heart.  Even  the  effects,  to  which 
the  disciples  of  the  new  school  point  so  trium- 
phantly, are  pi-oduced  by  means  anything  but 
legitimate.  Dr.  Schumann,  in  short,  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  musical  organization,  without 
which  all  the  talent  and  ingenuity  in  the  world 
avail  nothinj.  He  has  mind — hut  his  mind  is  not 
musical.  He  has  jiower — but  he  lacks  the  in- 
stinct for  music,  lie  produces  by  some  myste- 
rious rule  of  his  own  ;  but  nothing  he  does  springs 
naturally  from  the  heart.  For  years  Schumann 
reigned  a  high  authority  on  musical  matters ;  but 
in  an  evil  hour  he  fancied  he  could  compose,  and 
began,  as  he  imagined,  to  exemplify  his  doctrines 
of  taste  by  music  of  his  own.  Finding  he  could 
not  follow  in  the  path  of  the  really  great  masters, 
he  determined  to  strike  out  a  new  one  for  him- 
self, which  he  effected  accordingly  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction.  The  world  will  never  be  in 
want  of  those  who  think  that  whatever  is  new 
must  he  good,  and  that  what  is  unintelligible  must 
surely  be  profound.  Dr.  Schumann  was  hailed 
as  an  apostle  of  a  new  school,  and  became  the 


prophet  of  a  certain  clique.  The  new  preacher, 
nevertheless,  did  not  boast  of  many  disciples;  and 
Schumann  was  soon  compelled  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  another  apostle,  wdio  brought  with  him 
greater  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  daring,  with  an 
equal  contempt  for  precedents.  The  old  was 
deserted  for  the  new;  Schumann  was  dethroned, 
and  Richard  AVagner  sat  in  his  place.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  Schumann's  career.  The  asylum 
at  DUsseldorf  can  tell  the  sequel. 

The  principal  vocal  performers  in  the  Cantata 
were  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldsclimidt,  Mr. 
Lockey,  Madame  AVeiss,  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Montem 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Lawler.  The  orchestra  and 
chorus  were  as  zealous  and  careful  as  if  they  had 
to  play  the  Walpurgis  Night  or  the  Requiem. 
The  singers  did  their  utmost.  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett  took  immense  pains,  and  never  more 
earnestly  strove  for  a  success ;  but  all  would  not 
do.  There  was  no  success — not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  success.  The  applause  at  tlie  end  was  faint, 
until  the  Queen  arose  to  depart,  when  loyalty 
gave  vent  to  that  enthusiasm  which  the  music 
itself  failed  to  excite. 

And  yet  Jenny  Lind  sang  the  last  air — when 
the  Peri  has  found  the  treasure  which  buys  back 
her  place  in  Eden — like  a  cherubi'm(?^ 

(From  the  same,  June  28  ) 

Robert  Schumann  has  had  his  innings,  and 
been  bowled  out — like  Richard  Wagner.  "  Para- 
dise and  tlie  Peri"  has  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the 
"  Lohengrins." 

When,  to  drop  metaphor,  is  all  this  trifling  to 
cease  ?  How  many  times  more  shall  we  have  to 
insist  that  the  new  school — the  school  of  "  the 
Future" — will  never  do  in  England  ?  If  the 
Germans  choose  to  muddle  themselves  with  beer, 
smoke,  and  metaphysics,  till  all  things  appear  to 
them  through  a  distorted  medium,  or  dindy  sug- 
gested through  a  cloud  of  mist,  there  is  no  reason 
why  sane  and  sober  Britons  should  follow  their 
example.  The  moon-struck  zealots  of  Weimar, 
Halle,  and  Leipzig,  have  their  Liszt,  to  (mis) 
guide  them  ;  but  without  a  Liszt,  who  may  "stand 
at  our  elbow  and  teach  us  what  is  lohole  and  what 
ouzel"  {Alhenceum — "ante"  page  78G),  it  is  im- 
possible for  ordinary  thinkers  to  apprehend  the 
meaning,  if  meaning  there  be,  of  such  stranje 
fish  as  Wagner,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Franz  and 
Co.  LTnhappily,  or  happily,  we  are  unprovided 
with  a  jack-a-lantern.  Thus,  when  listening  to 
the  music  of  such  men,  we  are  compelled  to 
wander  at  random  in  a  dark  and  impenetrable 
forest,  without  even  a  cheat  of  a  will-o-lhe-wisp 
to  deceive  us  for  a  moment  into  the  notion  tliat 
we  are  going  somewhere,  that  we  are  really  about 
to  light  U|)on  an  unseen  path  conducting  to  an 
outlet  from  the  labyrinth  of  trees  and  undergrowth. 
We  are  lost,  like  the  babes  of  the  wood,  when 
night  approaches — seeing  nothing  but  shadowy 
phantoms,  hearing  nothing  but  the  howling  of 
furious  wolves,  and  the  roaring  of  pitiless  pards. 
Why  then,  we  repeat,  in  the  absence  of  Liszt — 
who  will  not  travel  from  Weimar  to  London,  and 
enlighten  us,  but  sends  us  books  which  we  cannot 
understand — why  thus  helplessly  afflict  us  with 
Wagner  and  >Schumann  ?  AVe  put  it  to  Professor 
Bennett,  who  took  such  care  to  introduce  the 
Peri  in  her  best  attire,  that,  but  for  her  moral 
deformity,  she  might  have  passed  for  something 
decent  and  becoming — we  put  it  to  Professor 
Bennett,  who  has  redeemed  the  Phidiarmonic  sins 
by  good  works,  and  saved  those  who,  justly,  should 
have  done  penance  in  a  winding  sheet — we  put 
it  to  Professor  Bennett,  a  musician  and  composer 
of  genius  and  attainments,  wdio  knew  MendeNsohn 
intimately,  and  worships  John  Sebastian  with  his 
soul — to  Professor  Bennett,  the  champion  of  En- 
glish instrumental  music  among  foreigners,  and 
the  spoiled  child  of  his  own  country — Professor 
Bennett,  who  was  nurtured  in  harmony,  and 
brought  up  in  the  path  which  all  sincere  musicians 
should  tread — we  put  it  to  Bennett,  whether  such 
a  tuneless  rhapsody  as  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri" 
was  fit  for  those  whose  delicate  ears — during  half 
a  century,  more  or  less — have  been  nourished 
with  the  pure,  and  sweet,  and  healthy  strains  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendels- 
sohn ?     We  anticipate  his  answer "  No." 


After  the  disastrous  failure  of  Richard  Wagner 
and  his  music,  last  season,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
devoting  a  ichole  concert  to  the  music  of  another 
composer  of  "the  Future."  Since  these  gentlemen 
have  written  for  "the  Future,"  let  "the  Future" 
enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  inspirations. 
AVhy  perturb  and  vex  the  Present  to  no  purpose  V 
The  Present— as  the  most  enthusiastic  |>artisans 
of  Schumann  and  AVagner  admit,  nay,  insist — is 
incapable  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  their  phil- 
oso[)hy  ;  all  the  length  of  line  which  it  can  throw 
out  is  unsufficient  to  get  half-way  down  to  the 
bottom.  To  abandon  it  as  hopeless,  then,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  Mozart  and  his  successors,  would 
surely  be  the  wiser  course. 

Such  an  experiment  as  that  of  Monday  evening 
must  not,  on  any  account,  be  repeated.  The 
Queen's  visit  and  Jenny  Lind's  singing  were 
almost  rendered  inflictions — since,  as  no  one  was 
willing  to  rise  before  Her  Majesty  had  given  the 
signal,  or  to  quit  the  concert-room  while  Jenny 
Lind  was  in  the  orchestra,  the  inconveniently 
crowded  audience  was  compelled  by  courtesy,  if 
not  by  inclination,  to  remain  till  the  end.  Imag- 
ine— oh,  uninitiated  reader! — three  uninterrupted 
hours  of  Schumann,  three  uninterrupted  hours  of 
music  "  without  form  and  voi<],"  three  hours  of 
organized  sound  icithout  a  single  tune  !  AVe  are 
not  exaggerating,  but  stating  a  simple  fact. 
Seriously,  this  passes  the  limits  of  toleration.  It 
was  sad  to  listen  to  the  efforts  of  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt  Lind  and  her  associates — so  clever,  intel- 
ligent, and  zealous — to  give  life  to  music  which 
has  no  more  spark  of  vitality  than  a  corpse ;  it 
was  painful  to  view  the  care-stricken  countenance 
of  the  conductor,  who  with  an  "  anxious  polyscop- 
ity,"  natural  under  the  circumstances,  surveyed 
now  the  band  and  chorus  under  his  control,  now 
Jenny  Lind  and  her  vocal  fellow-sufferers,  now 
the  Queen  and  her  most  musical  Consort,  and  now 
the  poor  subscribers,  half  suffocated  and  half 
asleep — as  though  fearful  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
toil  and  trouble,  the  cantata  would  sooner  or  later 
go  to  pieces.  Poor  Professor  Bennett !  His  task 
was  not  an  enviable  one — before  the  Queen,  too, 
in  presence  of  the  "  Nightingale,"  and  with  Mr. 
Costa,  all  eye?  and  ears,  among  the  audience. 

L  1st  year  Richard  Wagner  very  nearly  annihil- 
ated the  Philharmonic.  Luckily  he  did  not  quite. 
But,  now  that  AVagner  has  returned  to  Zurich, 
never  again  to  be  summoned  "  to  the  rescue,"  if 
Robert  Schumann  is  allowed  to  represent  the 
school  of  "the  Future"  (not  as  conductor,  of 
course,  but  as  composer),  a  still  greater  peril  will 
be  incurred — for,  though  Richard  is  more  subtle, 
uncompromising,  arrogant,  and  fearless,  Robert  is 
more  specious.  His  nmsic,  at  times,  more  nearly 
resembles  music  than  the  monstrous  combinations 
of  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin;  yet  inasmuch  as, 
in  principle,  it  is  just  as  vicious  and  bad,  for  that 
reason  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous. 


Paradise,  or  Purgatory? 

[From  Punch.] 

Being  particularly  desirous  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  musical  diA  the  Philharmonic  Society  had 
set  before  the  Queen  and  the  subscribers  at  the 
concluding  concert,  Mr.  Punch  on  the  following 
morning  sent  for  the  two  journals  in  which  the 
two  ablest  mu^ical  critics  of  the  day  keep  watch 
and  ward.  The  great  and  important  novelty  of 
the  night  was  a  composition,  called  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  by  Dr.  Schumann,  and  Mr. 
Punch's  mind  was  thus  set  at  rest,  and  his  curi- 
ositj'  satisfactorily  met. 

The  Daili/  News  says  :  The  Times  says  : 

"  From  the  impression         "  We  have  only  to  add 

on   ourselves,  as  well  as  that   '  Paradise   and    the 

the   evident   effect  on   a  Peri,'  as  a  musical  com- 

highly  critical   audience,  position,  is  destitute  of  in- 

we  believe  'Paradise  and  vention,  and  wanting  in 

the  Peri' to  be  a  work  of  intcllisrible form.  In  short, 

great  genius  and  power,  any  thing   so   hopelessly 

of  which  the  beauties  will  dreary,  so   wholly  made 

develop  themselves  more  up  of  shreds  and  patches, 

and  more  as  it  is  oftener  so  ill-defined,  so  generally 

heard  and  better  under-  uninteresting, — we  have 

stood."  rarely  heard." 

And  the  question   being  thus  decided,  and  the 
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foolish  idea  of  the  heterodox,  who  think  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  fact  in  mu- 
sical art,  being  thus  overthrown,  Mr.  Punch  is 
happy  to  place  on  imperishable  record  the  opin- 
ions of  his  brother  ci'itics,  with  whom,  he  begs  to 
add,  that  he  cordially  agrees,  without  having 
heard  the  composition  they  describe. 


Objects  of  Musical  Education,  and  their  Time. 

By  Dr.  A.  B.  JIarx.* 

What  is  to  be  learned,  and  which  is  the  proper 
time  for  each  kind  of  instruction  ?  These  ques- 
tions, of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  minutest 
particulars,  demand  the  gravest  and  most  searching 
consideration  from  parents  and  teachers  when 
they  have  determined  to  dedicate  a  child  to 
musical  education.  To  professors  of  music,  these 
questions  must  always  be  of  the  highest  interest. 
In  order  to  point  out,  at  least,  the  most  important 
periods,  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  all  the 
relationships  and  circumstances  of  musical  em- 
ployment, whether  as  a  profession  or  otherwise. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  clear  away  a  deep 
and  widely  diffused  prejudice.  On  the  question 
being  asked:  What  ought  to  be  learned  in  music  ? 
it  is  usual,  particularly  among  teachers,  to  make  a 
distinction  between  those  persons  who  make  music 
a  profession,  and  those  who  cultivate  it  merely 
for  pleasure  and  general  humanizing  education  ; 
between  future  professional  men  and  mere  ama- 
teurs. The  former,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teachers,  ought  to  be  fundamenlall// — tlie 
latter,  however,  only  superficially,  or  fess  funda- 
mentally instructed.  This  distinction  is  one  of  the 
most  erroneous  and  destructive  that  ever  crept 
into  discipline.  That  education  alone  is  benefi- 
cially fruitful  which  is  most  perfectly  grounded  ; 
and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  easiest,  and  consumes 
the  least  time.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  assertions,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this 
fundamental  knowledge  ;  not  of  the  false  pedantry 
which  assumes  its  name  (and  is  as  useless  to  the 
professional  man  as  to  the  amateur),  but  of  the 
study  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  science,  of  the  close 
connection  of  all  that  is  essential,  and  of  the 
constant  and  rational  development  of  one  form  or 
figure  from  another,  so  that  the  preceding  form 
necessarily  leads  on  the  succeeding,  and  the 
succeeding  form  is  always  prepared  and  facilitated 
by  the  preceding. 

Between  the  instruction  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
amateur  there  is  only  this  difference — that  the 
latter  may  discontinue  his  pursuit  of  the  science 
earlier  than  the  former,  at  any  point  or  position 
of  artistic  power  he  may  choose  to  fix;  whereas 
the  artist  is  necessarily  obliged  to  dedicate  himself 
entirely,  once  and  for  ever,  to  the  art  of  his 
eli-ition. 

Now  to  return  to  our  own  proper  question — 
What  is  to  be  learned,  and  which  is  the  right  time 
for  each  study  ? 

I.  SoxG. 

We  have  already  said  that,  if  possible,  every 
one  should  learn  music:  we  now  pronounce  our 
opinion  more  specially,  that  every  one,  if  possible, 
shoulil  learn  sinyinr/.  Song  is  man's  own  true 
peculiar  mnsic.  The  voice  is  our  own  peculiar 
connate  instrument — it  is  much  more — it  is  the 
litirii/  sympathetic  organ  of  our  souls.  Whatever 
moves  within  us,  whatever  sensation  or  emotion 
we  feel,  becomes  immediately  embodied  and  per- 
ceptible in  our  voice ;  and  so,  indeed,  the  voice 
and  song,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  earliest  infancy, 
are  ourlirst  poetry  and  the  most  faithful  compan- 
ions of  our  feelings,  until  the  "shrill  pipe  of 
tremulous  age."  If,  as  in  song,  properly  so  called, 
music  and  speech  be  lovingly   united,   and   the 

•General  Musical  In.stniction.  ( Allr/emeine  Mu- 
tiklehre.J  An  Aid  to  Teachers  anil  Learners  in  every 
branch  of  Muiieal  knowledge.  Jiy  Dr.  Adolf  Bern- 
hard  Marx,  Professor  of  Music  in  K'erlin.  Translated, 
by  George  Macirone,  from  the  original  German,  ex- 
pressly for  Novella's  Librarj-  for  tfic  Diffusion  of  Mu- 
sical Knowledge.  The  mu.sical  portion  has  been  re- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittrnan.  Organist  of  Lincoln's 
I    Inn.    London  and  New  York  :  J.  Alfred  Novcllo. 


words  be  those  of  a  true  poet,  then  is  consummated 
the  most  intimate  union  of  mind  and  soul,  of 
understanding  and  feeling — that  combined  unity, 
in  which  the  whole  power  of  the  human  being  is 
e.\hibited,  and  exerts  upon  the  singer  and  the 
hearer  that  wonderful  might  of  song,  which  by 
infant  nations  was  considered,  not  quite  untruly, 
as  supernatural;  and  whose  softened,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  more  beneficent  influence  now 
contributes  to  social  elevation  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

Song  is  the  most  appropriate  treasure  of  the 
solitary,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
stringent  and  forcible  bond  of  companionship, 
even  from  the  jovial  or  the  sentimental  popular 
catch  of  the  booth,  to  the  sublime  creations  of 
genius  resounding  from  congregated  artistic  thou- 
sands assembled  by  one  common  impulse  in  the 
solemn  cathedral.  Devotion  in  our  churches 
becomes  more  edifying;  our  popular  festivals  and 
days  of  enjoyment  become  more  mannerly  and 
animated ;  our  social  meetings  more  livelj'  and 
intellectually  joyful ;  our  whole  life,  in  short, 
becomes  more  elevated  and  cheerful  by  the  spread 
of  the  love  of  song  and  of  the  power  of  singing 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals. 
And  these  individuals  will  feel  themselves  more 
intimately  connected  with  society,  more  largely 
participating  in  its  benefits,  of  more  worth  in  it 
and  gaining  more  in  it  and  gaining  more  by  it, 
when  they  unite  their  voices  in  the  social  harmony 
of  their  friends. 

To  the  musician,  but  more  especially  to  the 
composer,  song  is  an  almost  irreplaceable  and 
indispensable  means  of  calling  forth  and  seizing 
the  most  delicate,  tender,  and  deepest  strains  of 
feeling  from  our  inmost  sensations.  No  instrument 
can  be  a  substitute  for  song,  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  our  own  soul  in  our  own  breast ;  we  can 
have  no  deeper  impression  of  the  relations  of 
sound,  of  the  power  of  melodj' ;  we  cannot  work 
more  effectively  upon  our  own  souls  and  upon 
those  of  our  hearers  than  by  heartfelt  song. 

Every  friend  of  music,  therefore,  should  sing; 
and  every  musician,  who  has  a  tolerable  voice, 
should  be  a  master  of  song  in  every  branch. 
Song  should,  also,  in  the  order  of  lime,  be  our 
first  musical  exercise.  This  should  begin  in  the 
earliest  childhood,  in  the  third  to  the  fifth  year,  if 
it  be  not  possible  earlier ;  but  not  in  the  form  of 
instruction.  The  song  of  the  mother,  which  allures 
imitation,  the  joyful  circle  of  children  playing 
together,  is  the  first  natural  singing  school,  where, 
without  notes  or  masters,  simply  according  to 
hearing  and  fancy,  the  fibres  of  the  soul  are  first 
freely  excited  and  set  in  vibration.  Instruction 
in  music,  properly  so  called,  should  not  in  general 
begin  until  the  second  step  of  life's  ladder,  between 
the  seventh  and  fourteenth  years. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  have 
sufficient  qualifications  of  voice  for  singing,  and 
to  justify  their  pursuit  of  the  art  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Indeed,  very  considerable  and 
valuable  vocal  faculties  are  much  more  common 
than  is  generally  imagined.  There  is  certainly 
less  deficiency  of  natural  gifts  than  of  persons 
observant  and  talented  enough  to  discover,  to 
foster,  and  to  cultivate  them.  In  the  meantime, 
if  indeed  every  OTie  have  not  disposition  and 
means  (and  good  fortune)  to  become  of  some 
conse([uence  as  a  singer,  let  us  consider  that  even 
with  an  inconsiderable  voice,  much  of  the  most 
tou(diing  and  joy-inspiring  capabilities  may  be 
attained,  if  feeling,  artistic  cultivation,  and  a  vivid 
conception  speak  through  a  medium  but  slenderly 
endowed.  Why  should  any  one  be  dissatisfied  if 
small  means  and  trouble  have  made  him  capable 
of  touching  our  hearts  with  a  joyful  or  tender 
song;  or  have  enabled  him  to  partiripatc  skilfully 
in  the  choral  assemblies  of  his  fellow  citizens  ? 
Whether  it  may  be  advisable  to  proceed  farther 
in  singing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  must 
be  decided  by  the  circumstances  and  inclinations 
of  each  individual.  From  eom[)os(;rs,  conductors, 
and  l)i;.'hcr  master.s,  a  comijicte  knowledge  of 
everything  belonging  to  singing  is  to  be  absolutely 
demanded,  and  also  practical  execution  thereof; 
unless,  indeed,  organic  defect  should  render  it  to 
them  impossible.  A  composer  who  does  not  ex- 
pressly study  singing,  and  practise  it  as  far  as 


possible,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  write  for  the 
voice;  he  will  with  difiii-ulty  acquire  the  more 
delicate  musical  declamation  ;  he  will  never  be- 
come entire  master  of  the  life-like  conductins  of 
the  voice,  which  is  something  far  different  from 
mere  correctness. 

II.  Playing  on  the  Piano. 

After  singing,  the  command  of  the  pianoforte 
is  our  most  essential  qualification,  and  among  us 
is  so  considered.  The  piano  is  the  only  instru- 
ment, excepting  the  scarcely  accessible  organ,  on 
which  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  rich  web  of 
combined  and  simultaneous  voices,  or  parts,  can 
be  produced  with  accuracy  and  almost  unlimited 
magnificence  of  effect.  It  is  also  highly  adapted 
to  accompanying  song,  and  to  conducting.  From 
these  advantages  it  has  happened,  that  for  this 
sinule  instrument  more  masterpieces  have  been 
written,  since  the  time  of  Seb.  Bach  up  to  Beet- 
hoven, than  for  all  other  instruments  put  together. 
Most  songs  have  been  composed  with  accompani- 
ment for  that  instrument — organ  parts  can  be 
transferred  without  any  change — and  whatever 
quartet  and  orchestral  music  found  favor  with  the 
public,  was  immediately  presented  to  pianoforte 
players  in  the  form  of  arrangements,  &c.  There- 
fore, no  branch  of  practice  can  promise  so  rich  a 
harvest  as  piano  playing;  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that,  without  so  abundant  a  field,  any 
extended  acquaintance  with  onr  musical  literature 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  the  world  in  general. 
To  the  composer  this  instrument  is  nearly  indis- 
pensable, partly  on  the  foregoing  grounds,  and 
partly  because  no  other  is  so  appropriate,  both  for 
exercising  and  exciting  his  own  imagination  and 
for  proving  the  effect  of  many-part  compositions. 
It  is  equally  important  to  the  conductor  and  to  the 
singing  master.  Even  its  defects  are  advantages 
to  musical  education,  and  particularly  to  the  com- 
poser. The  pianoforte  is  greatly  inferior  to  bowed 
and  wind  instruments  in  inward  feeling  and  power 
of  tone  or  quality  of  sound,  in  the  power  of  sus- 
taining a  tone  in  equality  of  force,  in  crescendo 
or  in  diminuendo,  in  melting  two  or  more  tones 
into  each  other,  and  in  gliding  miperceptibly  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  all  which  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeds on  bowed  instruments.  The  piano  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  ear:  its  performance,  compared 
to  that  of  bowed  and  wind  instruments,  is  in  a 
manner  colorless,  and  its  effect,  in  compai'ison 
with  the  resplendence  of  an  oi'chestra,  is  as  a 
drawing  to  a  painting.  But  exactly  on  this 
account  the  piano  moves  more  powerfully  the 
creative  faculty  of  both  player  and  hearer ;  for  it 
requires  their  assistance  to  complete  and  color,  to 
give  full  significance  to  that  which  is  but  spiritually 
indicated.  Thus  imagination  fosters  the  new  idea, 
and  penetrates  therewith  to  our  hearts;  while 
other  instruments  inunediately  seize,  and  move, 
and  satisfy  the  senses,  and  by  their  means  attack 
the  feelings  more  powerfully,  perhaps,  in  a  sen- 
suous direction,  but  not  so  fruitfully  in  the  soul. 
This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  whi-  the  piano 
has  become  the  especial  instrument  for  spiritually 
musical  education,  and  particularly  for  composi- 
tion ;  since  other  instruments  easily  overcome 
their  votaries,  whom  they  seduce  into  their  own 
instrumental  peculiarities,  and  create  a  one-sided 
mannerism  in  their  productions. 

For  the  earliest  instruction,  also,  the  piano  has 
the  advantage  (good  tuning  being  supposed)  of 
presenting  to  the  pupil  correct  tones,  and  a  clear 
iuslirht  into  the  tonic  system  by  the  key-board. 

But  just  from  this  point  arises  the  important 
quality  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  perilous 
to  all  the  real  advantages  derived  from  it,  unless 
it  be  sedulously  counteracted  ;  and  this,  we  must 
confess,  is  at  present  but  little  thought  of^ — nay, 
indeed,  that  dangerous  quality  is  speculated  on, 
and  an  entirely  false  system  of  education  is  built 
on  it  for  outward  show,  through  whose  apparent 
advantages  even  the  true  artistic  education  is 
represented  in  a  false  light,  as  ignorant  and  bane- 
ful. Since  the  pianoforte  has  its  fixed  tones  pro- 
vided, it  is  easier  to  play  upon  this  instrument 
than  upon  any  other,  without  any  internal  feeling 
of  correctness  of  tone,  or  even  without  hearing, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical 
dexterity.     How  often  do  wo  meet  ready  piano 
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players,  who,  from  want  of  a  cultivated  feeling  of 
lone,  are  incapable  of  sinu;inir  a  oorreet  sueeession 
of  tone.f,  or  of  imaiiining  it,  wlio  have  no  clear 
notion  of  what  they  are  playing — nay,  who  in 
reality  hear  nothing  correctly  1  How  many 
bravura  players  might  one  name,  to  whom  the 
artistic  meaning  of  a  simple  movement  remains  a 
sealed  book,  and  who  therefore  perform  the 
greatest  and  the  least  compositions,  with  assump- 
tion and  vanity  indeed,  but  without  awakening 
joy  in  themselves  or  in  their  audience,  but  merely 
a  fruitless  astonishment  at  their  technical  clever- 
ness I  And  how  deep  has  this  perversion  of  art 
into  dead  mechanism  penetrated  into  artistic  life  ! 
"Wlioever  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  many 
students  of  music  and  their  teachers,  cannot  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  at  present,  particularly  in 
large  towns  devoted  to  vanity  and  fashioe,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pianoforte  students  are  in  this 
manner  led  astray  ;  and  that  a  great  jiart  of  the 
teachers  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  right  path, 
or  otherwise  have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
stream  of  fashion,  or  the  allurements  of  example 
and  personal  advantage. 

If,  however,  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  all  masters,  nor  every  student  is  to 
hope  for  the  choice  of  a  good  master,  there  remains 
still  a  tolerably  sure  method  of  guarding  against 
this  wide-spread  evil.  It  consists  in  rigidly  exam- 
ining the  work,  which  is  exacted  from  the  pupil, 
in  the  pupil  himself,  and  his  parents  or  preceptor 
insisting  absolutely  that  the  teacher  shall  furnish 
really  profitable  work ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
secured  with  certainty,  in  seeking  immediately 
another  teacher  more  trustworthy  to  his  art. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Bird  Concerts. — At  Verviers,  in  Belgium, 
another  species  of  sport  and  amusement  has  be- 
come altogether  fashionable.  The  Belgians  are 
not  fond  of  hunting;  they  are  partial  to  birds, 
not  for  masticatory  purposes,  but  in  order  to  hear 
them  sing.  On  Sunday  last  a  grand  concert  of 
linnets  took  place  at  Verviers,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Plenry  Talurasse.  The  linnet  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jean  Haize,  a  butcher,  having  performed 
fiftj'-five  quoing-sages  in  two  hours,  carried  off  the 
first  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  ham. 
The  word  quoing-sage  signifies  song,  musical 
flourish.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
linnet  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Haidet,  liaving 
executed  fifty-three  flourishes,  and  the  third  to  a 
linnet  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Talurasse.  Nu- 
merous amateurs  ii-om  Spa,  Lieges,  and  the 
surrounding  country  attended  this  interesting 
concert.  The  sport  is  a  singular  one,  hutde  gusti- 
bus  non  est  dispulandum. — iV.  0.  Delta. 


Brass!  Brass!  again. 

[A  friend  (whose  style  sounds  wondrously  familiar) 
wi'ites  "Willis's  Musical  World  the  following  letter 
about  the  Commencement  music  at  Cambridge.] 

Last  week  we  had  commencement — commence- 
ment at  old  Harvard — and  as  usual,  a  Boston  hand 
assisted  at  the  exercises.  But — Ichabod  ! — the  glory 
has  departed.  Brass,  brass,  brass, — nothing  but  brass. 
Brass  led  the  procession  from  the  library  to  the  church 
— hrass  stood  in  the  entry,  and  blew  and  blew — as  we 
advanced  to  our  pews.  Brass  clashed,  and  drums 
cracked  the  drums  of  our  ears  as  we  entered  the 
doors.  Brass  led  ns  to  the  dinner  in  Harvard  Hall — 
brass  gave  us  sentimental  melodies  in  the  President's 
yard  in  the  evening — all  is  brass  now-a-days — noth- 
ing but  brass. 

I5rass  plays  upon  the  Common  in  Boston,  evenings. 
I — Brass  leads  off  our  military  and  civic  and  political 
Wocessions — brass  is  everywhere,  and  nothing  but 
\rass.  God  grant,  that  the  disease  among  the  bands 
•p  not  become  chronic.  I  remember,  I  remember — 
%en  the  old  Brigade  band  was  our  principal  delight 
i'\  musical  matters — dulcet  flutes,  tender  hautbois, 
m\nly  clarinets,  solemn  bassoons,  melting  horns, 
soi-stirring  bugles,  all  joined  in  the  harmony,  and 
fillij  my  soul  with  delight.  But  now — oh,  no,  I 
caniot  mention  it — without  inwardly  execrating  Sax! 
In  t\e  history  of  Tom  Thumb,  we  read  that  lie  was 
the  S)n  of  a  trumpeter,  in  Queen  Anne's  service, 
who  night  have  lived  to  this  day  had  he  not  blown 
his  brath  iway  !  When  I  hear  this  continual  bray- 
iiig  of  Wasi,  1  silently  pray  that  the  fate  of  the  elder 
Thumusocn  overtake  these  followers  of  Sax. 


Dwiglit  begs,  entreats,  prays  for  a  return  of  the 
olden  time — all  in  vain:  the  multitude  is  satisfied — 
what  though  the  few  are  discontented  ?  Really, 
though,  the  matter  is  l)ecoming  serious.  At  this  rate, 
in  a  few  years  wood  instruments  will  become  un- 
known, and  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Europe  to  learn 
how  one  sounds.  Like  the  singing  of  men's  voices, 
a  brass  band  occasionally  is  very  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying ;  but  as  in  the  one  case  the  ear  becomes  weary, 
and  longs  for  the  soprano  voice;  so,  in  the  other,  we 
want  the  soft  voices  of  the  wood. 

There  is  one  kind  of  brass  music  which  I  never 
hear  here — wonderful  for  its  effect  upon  the  feelings. 
You  can  recall,  doubtless,  from  your  experience 
abroad,  the  thrill  which  has  gone  through  you  as  in 
some  narrow  street  of  an  ancient  European  city,  sud- 
denly you  met  a  funeral  procession,  and  the  long- 
drawn  notes  of  an  old  Lutheran  choral  arose  from 
the  deep-voiced  horns,  trombones  and  trumpets.  The 
feeble  Sax-horn  found  no  place  there,  but  the  bold, 
manly  tones  of  those  old-fashioned,  masculine  brass 
instruments,  playing  the  harmonies  of  Bach.  Mozart, 
Strauss,  were  pervaded  with  a  solemnity  and  grandeur 
for  which  we  sigh  here  in  vain.  Here  is  a  legitimate 
use  for  brass.  But  why  try  to  make  it  the  only 
music  1 

The  music  on  Boston  Common,  these  moonlight 
evenings,  calls  out  a  vast  number  of  people — many 
of  whom  go  to  hear.  No\v  and  then  comes  up  some 
favorite  waltz  or  song, — then  it  is  fun  to  hear  the 
applause;  but  the  whining  sentimental  ditties  from 
operas  do  not  always  take.  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is 
a  good  sign.  The  music  which  takes  best  is  that 
which  is  good  in  its  w.ay — that  which  is  genuine.  A 
march,  waltz,  cpiickstep,  or  negro  melody,  wdiich  is 
the  true  thing — which  has  the  real  spirit  of  the  marcdi, 
waltz,  or  quickstep — is  sure  to  be  liked.  There  is 
taste  enough — I  only  ask  that  this  taste  should  be 
cultivated;  and  this  might  easily  be  done  by  having 
a  full  band  instead  of  half  a  one  ;  and  in  giving  us 
band  music  more,  and  poor  vocal  music,  imitated  on 
brass  instruments,  less. 

One  of  the  Boston  German  singing  societies  came 
out  on  Commencement  evening,  and  sang  in  the 
College  yard.  It  was  good,  and  reminded  one  of  old 
Germany.  Good  as  it  was,  much  as  I  liked  it,  still  I 
am  not  anxious  to  have  this  style  of  music  much 
cultivated  in  this  country:  now  that  I  love  Casar 
less,  but  Rome  more.  I  do  not  call  men's  choruses 
bad,  but  mixed  choruses  better — as  long  as  young 
men  and  women  can  mingle  so  freely  as  our  New 
England  habits  now  allow,  we  need  not  give  up  the 
beauty  of  the  true  soprano. 


Descriptive  Music. 

A  great  rage  has  arisen,  in  modern  days,  for 
giving  instrumental  music  what  is  called  a  "  de- 
scri|itive  "  character ;  and  this  rage  is  now  about 
reaching  its  maximum  intensity.  It  has  been 
thought  not  enough  that  music  should  excite  emo- 
tions in  the  mimi ;  but  it  has  been  desired  to 
make  it  also  suggest  ideas  o(  facts,  which  is  rjuite 
a  diff'erent  office.  Emotions  must  necessarily  be 
produced  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ;  and 
happily  it  is  the  province  of  all  good  music, 
whether  pure  or  mixed,  vocal  or  instrnmental, 
to  excite  in  ns  feelings  and  sensations  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  order.  But  the  advocates  of 
descriptive  music  are  not  content  with  tliis;  they 
wish  to  make  it  perform  a  work  altogether  differ- 
ent— namely,  to  e.xcite  in  the  hearers  ideas  of 
things  properly  cognizable  only  by  oiher  senses 
than  that  of  hearing.  For  by  descriptive  music 
we  do  not  mean  that  which  is  imitative  only,  such 
as  the  expression  of  the  warbling  of  birrls  by  a 
shake  on  the  flute,  or  the  roll  of  thunder  by  a 
tremolo  on  the  drums;  this  parrot-mocking  of 
sounds  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  scarcely  worthy 
of  serious  mention  ;  but  the  true  descriptive  mu- 
sic is  of  a  much  better  class,  and,  from  the 
patronage  it  has  received  from  the  best  writers,  is 
worthy  of  much  higher  esteem. 

A  few  e.xamples  will  show  this,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  our  meaning  clearly.  In 
Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  chorus,  "  He  sent 
a  thick  darkness,"  is  a  sublime  attempt  to  give,  by 
the  character  of  the  music,  an  idea  of  intense 
gloom — "  even  darkness  which  might  be  felt." 
There  is  no  proper  connection  between  sound  and 
optics;  but  few  fail  to  appreciate  the  merit  either 
of  this  or  of  other  great  descriptive  music  in  the 
same  oratorio.  Haydn's  representation  of  Chaos 
is  an  eifort  to  raise  in  the  mind  ideas  analogous  to 
a  state  of  formless,    incoherent   disorder;    and, 


though  to  do  this  well  lay  beyond  the  composer's 
power,  there  are  good  points  in  the  composition  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  snatches  of  melody,  intended 
no  doubt  to  .symbol  the  existence,  in  the  midst  of 
the  chaos,  of  the  materials  from  which  a  fair  and 
happy  world  should  hereafter  be  formed.  There 
are  many  other  examples  of  true  descriptive  music 
in  this  Oratorio,  mixed  however  with  much  of  a 
lower  grade.  We  may  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  allusion  to  the  exc[uisite  dramatic  music  of 
Weber,  symbolic  equally  of  earthly  scenes  and 
unearthly  fancies,  and  refer  to — what  is  by  far 
the  grandest  of  all  de.scriptive  compositions — 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony.  And  this  is 
is  more  to  our  purpose,  as  it  is  purely  instrumental; 
it  depends  only  on  inarticulate  sounds,  having  no 
libretto,  save  the  few  introductory  words  attached 
by  the  composer  to  make  his  intentions  more  clear. 
There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  the  nature 
of  the  descriptiveness  in  this  Symphony,  even 
among  some  musically  educated  persons,  who, 
judging  by  one  or  two  exceptional  parts,  imagine 
the  representation  to  consist  of  mere  imitations 
of  sounds,  the  kind  of  music  we  have  already 
condemned.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  only 
portions  amenable  to  this  charge  are  the  drums  in 
the  storm,  and  the  bird  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
slow  movement.  iSfow,  if  the  former  were  the  only, 
or  even  the  principal,  feature,  to  indicate  the  con- 
fusion of  the  elements,  it  would  be  certainly 
puerile  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  quite  subordinate  ;  and 
as  of  course  the  drums  must  be  included,  they  are 
skilfully  given  just  that  to  do  for  which  they  are 
most  suitable.  As  to  the  nightingale,  wagtail,  and 
cuckoo  passage,  we  cannot  defend  it ;  we  alwajs 
wish  it  Wiis  not  there,  as  compromising  the  dignity 
of  the  composition ;  and  it  is  so  obviously  an 
episode,  that  we  indulge  a  fancy  it  may  have  been 
a  subsequent  interpolation,  added  perhaps  at  the 
instance  of  some  ot  the  composer's  romantic  lady 
friends,  who  thought  the  presence  of  good  unmis- 
takeable  birds  essential  to  complete  the  idea  of  the 
wood  beside  the  murmuring  stream.  We  firmly 
believe  that  if  Beethoven  had  sincerely  approved 
this  style  of  description,  he  would  have  introduced 
the  warblers  into  the  body  of  the  composition,  as 
Spohr  has  done  in  Die  Weilie  der  Tone.'  But 
putting  these  trifles  aside,  what  a  magical  com- 
position is  this  Pastoral  Symphony  !  How  true 
the  depiction  of  the  "  heitere  Empfndungen" 
(the  word  heitere  has  no  correct  equivalent  in 
English),  awakened  by  the  arrival  in  the  country  I 
How  gorgeous  the  natural  coloring  of  the  scene 
by  the  rivulet !  How  joyous  the  abandon  of  the 
dance  of  the  peasants; — and  then  the  storm  I 
What  a  stupendous  exercise  of  musical  genius! 
This  movement  alone  is  a  study  for  a  lifetime ;  it 
is  the  clima.x  of  the  power  of  legitimate  musical 
description ;  for  it  might  easily  be  shown  that, 
stiong  as  is  the  temptation  otFcred  by  a  storm  for 
unworthy  devices,  there  is  scarcely  a  note  of 
Beethoven's  that  is  not  pure  music  of  the  noblest 
kind  !  Only  compare  with  it  an  analogous  work 
of  another  composer  of  no  mean  order,  the  triton 
among  the  minnows  of  Italian  Opera,  Rossini, 
and  see  how  poor  the  Guillaume  Tell  storm 
appears  by  its  side  ! 

(Oonclusion  next  week.) 
1    »     I 

Crawford,  the  Sculptor. — A  private  let- 
ter from  Munich  gives  a  charming  account  of  a 
little  impromptu /e'Ce  in  honor  of  our  countryman, 
Crawford,  wlio  arrived  last  week  in  the  Fulton. 
Midler,  the  master  of  the  celebrated  Foundry, 
invited  the  sculptor  and  a  few  friends  to  see  the 
newly-cast  statue  of  Washington  by  lamplight. 
Accordingly  thirty  or  forty  artists  and  gentlemen 
entered  the  building  after  dark,  and  beheld  the 
grand  bronze  figure  exposed  to  view,  against  a 
dark-green  curtain,  and  by  the  somewhat  misty 
illumination  of  a  few  scattered  lamps ;  the  eftect 
was  quite  solemn.  The  grand  proportions  of  the 
statue  half  revealed,  the  dusky  space  around  and 
the  sombre  back-ground  gave  it  a  spectral  sub- 
limity, like  Don  Giovanni  in  the  opera.  The 
guests  formed  a  silent  and  attentive  circle,  with 
the  artist  in  the  centre  ;  they  sang,  with  impres- 
sive accord,  an  appropriate  canzone,  and,  as  the 
chorus  died  away,  MUUer  stepped  forth  with  an 
enormous  glass  of  beer  in  his  hand  ;  he  addressed 
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the  company  anrl  complimented  the  artist ;  each 
person  then  drank  from  the  hu2e  aoblet  to  Craw- 
ford's health  and  prosperity.  Suddenly  a  Bengal 
light  flashed  a  noon-day  radiance  on  the  statue, 
where  majestic  grace  and  impressed  dignity  were 
thus  revealed,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment;  cheer 
after  cheer  broke  from  the  electrified  assembly. 
They  escorted  Crawford  to  Miiller's  house,  each 
bearing  a  lighted  taper; — there  a  supper  awaited 
them.  Mrs.  Crawford's  health  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  speeches,  songs  and  congratula- 
tions gaily  closed  this  truly  German /e/e. —  Corr. 
Boston  Transcript. 


German  Opinions  on  Crawford's  Washington. 

The  Eoening  Post  translates  from  the  Allgeme- 
ine  Zeitung  two  opinions  on  Crawford's  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington.     The  first  is  as  follows. 

Several  journals  have  already  criticised  Craw- 
ford's statue  of  Washington,  e.xpressing  themselves 
both  favoiably  and  unfavorably  towards  it.  The 
magnitude  of  this  work  of  art,  which  is  destined 
to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  modern 
statuary,  must  be  our  excuse  for  venturing  once 
more  to  give  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Crawford  has  already  shown,  at  the  last  German 
Exhibition  of  Industry,  in  his  strongly  contrasted 
statues  of  Henry  and  Jefferson — the  one  fiery  and 
enthusiastic,  the  other  thoughtful  and  calm — that 
he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of 
living  sculptors,  and  he  could,  therefore,  fear  no 
comparison  with  his  brother  artists.  But  to  com- 
pare him  with  Thorwaldsen  and  Ranch,  because 
he  equals  them  in  many  respects,  is  unjust  to  all 
parties. 

We  see  in  Crawford  a  sculptor  of  spirit  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  both  qualities  being  conspicu- 
ous in  all  his  works ;  but  he  possesses  sound  judg- 
ment also,  and  with  his  acknowledged  talent  for 
individualizing  plastic  forms,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  his  Washington  monument,  the 
principal  figures  as  well  as  the  side  figures  would 
be  properly  conceived.  Equestrian  statues  present 
unusual  difficulties  to  the  artist,  who  must  rep- 
resent the  animal  in  motion,  and  yet  in  perfect 
rest,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  conception  of  the 
figure.  Crawford  chose  a  position,  which  makes 
the  horse  rest  with  all  his  weight  upon  his  left 
hind  and  right  forefoot.  The  artist  wished  to 
show  by  this  beautiful  position  the  spirituil  move- 
ment of  the  horse,  full  of  the  ardor  of  combat, 
and  yet  under  the  perfect  control  of  his  rider; 
and  it  is  the  execution  of  this  double  design  in 
this  excellent  work  that  we  regard  as  the  least 
successful  part  of  it. 

On  the  one  hand  are  to  be  noticed  the  unplastio 
appearance  of  the  elevated  right  hind  foot  and  the 
too  violent  movement  of  the  stretched  left  fore 
foot  of  the  horse  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  curve  of 
the  neck,  which  is  natural  beyond  doubt,  but  yet 
not  sesthetic,  because  it  covers  the  rider,  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  if  seen  in  front.  One  word  on  the 
rather  clumsy  management  of  the  unnaturally 
swollen  veins  on  the  throat  of  the  horse  will  com- 
plete all  we  have  to  say  of  the  principal  faults  of 
a  work  which  is  destined  to  occupy  an  honorable 
place  among  the  trophies  of  modern  plastic  art. 

Another  critic  of  the  same  sheet  writes  from 
Munich : 

"The  unfavorable  opinion  whirh  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  expressed  of  Crawford's  mas- 
terpieces, has  brought  the  whole  population  of 
Munich,  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  to  the 
royal  foundrj-,  and  they  have  expressed  their 
indignation,  without  reserve.  Althout'h  the  illus- 
trioas  names  of  Thorwalsden  and  Itauch,  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
American  artist,  whose  whole  desire  is  to  render 
himself  perfect  in  his  art,  it  has  failed  to  change 
the  favorable  opinion  of  Crawford's  Washington. 
The  overwhelming  admiration  which  this  colossal 
work  excites  in  the  beholder,  renders  a  timid 
searching  for  small  faults  impossible.  The  easy 
position  of  the  horse,  so  full  of  animation,  is  won- 
derfully true  to  nature.  In  the  noble  attitude  of 
the  rider,  Crawford  shows  the  hero  who  commands 


on  the  battle-field,  the  man  of  courage  and  of  iron 
will ;  he  despises  the  stale  accessary  of  drajiery, 
and  nothing  conceals  the  rider's  manly  form, 
clothed  in  the  historical  costume  of  his  time. 
Crawford  held  strictly,  in  form  and  treatment,  the 
middle  ground  between  the  stiffness  of  antique 
models  and  the  extravagant  naturalism  of  modern, 
and  particularly  of  French  artists. 

"It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave  this  noble 
statue,  whose  perfect  proportions  never  awaken 
in  the  mind  that  feeling  of  oppressiveness  which 
a  colossal  figure  naturally  produces.  (The  statue 
is  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  weighs  21,000 
pounds.)  If  America  does  not  receive  a  master- 
piece of  Thorwalsden  or  Ranch,  it  receives  a 
masterpiece  of  Crawford,  of  which  King  Maxi- 
milian said :  '  I  wish  it  could  remain  here  to 
ornament  Munich.'" 


uii^Itt's  Joupal  0f  Ulurjit. 
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To  our  Subscribers  and  Advertisers. 

"We  have  to  remind  many  of  our  patrons  that  our 
terms  are,  payment  in  advance;  yet  very  many  are 
still  in  arrears  not  only  for  the  present  year,  (whioh 
commenced  in  April,)  but  for  one  and  even  two  years 
past-  Bills  have  been  sent  to  all  since  April,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  already  done  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  will  soon  do  so  by  remitting  the 
amounts  due,  by  mail,  or  otherwise. 

O;^  Money  letters  by  mail  should  always  be  regis- 
tered;  in  that  way  only  can  money  be  remitted  at  our 
risk. 

The  ■'  Life  of  Beethoven,"  which  we 
have  commenced  translating  in  the  present  num- 
ber, is  one  which  we  have  found  prefixed  to  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  new  stereotype  edition  of 
the  Piano-forte  Sonatas,  published  at  Wolfenbiit- 
tel,  Germany.  For  a  biography  of  moderate 
length,  and  suitable  for  a  weekly  journal  like 
ours,  it  is  about  the  best  that  has  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  sure  a  matter  of  fact  sort  of  affair,  and  its 
author  seems  to  be  one  of  the  careful,  industrious, 
dry  literary  hacks  of  Germany.  It  is  not  a  Life 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  a  life  made  alive 
by  the  reproductive  imagination,  the  sympathetic 
feeling  and  insight  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  made 
interesting  and  living  by  sparks  of  poetry  and 
fancy,  or  by  subtle  metaphysical  appreciation  of 
genius  and  character.  When  it  aspires  beyond 
plain  narrative  of  fact,  as  in  the  introductory  sen- 
tence, which  we  translate  literally,  it  is  with  an 
awkward  grace. 

But  in  the  matter  of  its  facts,  it  is,  we  are  as- 
sured by  those  who  should  know  best,  remarkably 
complete  (for  its  length)  and  reliable.  And  this 
is  what  our  readers  will  most  prize.  Here  is  not 
a  fine  poetic  tribute,  in  the  shape  of  a  biography, 
to  the  great  master  whom  we  all  revere,  such  as 
Liszt  paid  to  Chopin,  Oulibiciieff  to  Mo- 
ZAiiT,  or  Caulyle  to  Schiller.  But  here  are 
brought  together  in  convenient  shape  and  size, 
for  reference,  the  authentic  facts,  so  far  as  known, 
of  the  artistic  career  of  Beethoven.  Even  the 
particularity  of  dates  about  the  persons  incident- 
ally mentioned,  dry  as  it  may  make  the  story, 
adds  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  And  a 
work  of  reference  is  what  we  want.  We  may 
find  more, — if  not  a  well-digested  life,  yet  cer- 
tainly much  that  is  extremely  interesting  about 
Beethoven, — in  the  Life  by  Moschrles  ;  —  a 
work  however  almost  out  of  print.  The  truth  is, 
a  satisfactory  biography  of  Beethoven,  one  really 


worthy  of  the  subject,  and  accepted  as  a  standard 
work,  does  not  yet  exist.  We  look  forward,  as 
all  admirers  of  Beethoven  in  this  country  must 
do,  to  the  long  promised  biography  by  an  Ameri- 
can, our  own  "  Diarist,"  who  has  been  devoting 
the  best  years  of  his  life  with  pains-taking  earnest- 
ness to  the  collecting  and  mastering  of  all  the 
materials  to  be  found  in  Germany  for  the  com- 
position of  the  true  life  of  Beethoven.  His  ex- 
plorations were  nearly  completed,  when  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  recruit  his  health  and  give 
rest  to  an  over-taxed  brain,  to  come  home  for  the 
summer  months.  He  will  return  to  Europe  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  {e,vt  months  passed  in  Vienna 
will  complete  his  long  researches.  May  he  then 
have  strength  and  inspiration  to  fuse  the  mate- 
rials into  the  book  we  want,  and  give  it  to  us 
speedily  ! 

The  present  biographer  (Dr.  Ddring)  has  cer- 
tainly in  one  respect  discharged  his  duty  well 
and  wisely.  He  has  allowed  Beethoven  to  speak 
for  himself,  by  frequent  citations  from  his  letters. 
This  in  itself  goes  far  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of 
fact  with  flesh  and  blood.  And  for  the  rest  have 
we  not  the  very  soul  of  the  composer  in  his 
music  ?  Have  we  not  the  immortal  symphonies  ? 
Have  we  not  the  thirty  piano-forte  Sonatas,  and 
the  Trios  and  the  Quartets,  and  the  "  Egmont" 
music,  and  the  "  Fidelio,"  unspent  vibrations 
from  the  very  chords  of  his  own  life  and  inmost 
experience  ?  Have  we  not  the  "  Choral  Sym- 
phony V "  And  shall  we  not  have  every  year 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  it  and  to  all  the  sym- 
phonies, here  in  our  Music  Hall,  with  CuAW- 
foud's  noble  statue  of  the  man  rising  before  us 
in  the  midst  of  his  interpreters  ? 


Musical  Party  Warfare. 

On  another  page  we  copy  some  curious  articles 
about  the  recent  performance  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann's "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  in  London. 
Those  from  the  Musical  World,  like  the  articles 
in  the  same  journal  last  year  about  Richard  Wag- 
ner, manifest  a  disposition  to  find  nothing  good  In 
any  music  emanating  from  certain  recent  Ger- 
man composers,  whom  it  Is  pleased  to  sweep  to- 
gether into  one  category,  called  sarcastically  the 
"  Music  of  the  Future."  Mr.  Chorley,  of  the 
Athe?i(eum,  is  equally  bitter  and  systematically 
opposed  to  whatsoever  hails  from  that  quarter. 
So  is  the  musical  critic  of  the  Times,  and  so  are 
most  of  the  musical  oracles  of  England  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  claim  Mendelssohn  to 
themselves,  set  him  up  as  the  model  and  ne  plus 
ultra  of  a  musician,  and  abuse  the  Germans  for 
not  publishing  every  MS.  work  or  sketch  he  left 
behind  him,  good,  bad  or  indifl;erent. 

Of  the  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  "  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,"  the  three  hours  long  Cantata 
we  cannot  speak,  since  wo  are  not  familiar  wit' 
the  work.  We  only  know  that  in  German', 
where  there  are  as  good  judges  of  music  as  thee 
are  in  England,  the  work  has  been  over  and  oer 
brought  out  with  acceptance,  and  spoken  of  vith 
admiration  in  the  best  critical  journals.  As  trthe 
utter  lack  of  melorlij  complained  of,  tlie  "  (irco 
hours  of  organized  sound  without  a  sbujle  une" 
those  of  our  readers  who  wore  so  fortunat  as  to 
be  present  at  a  certain  private  concert  7eld  in 
Chickcring's  rooms  last  winter,  and  lo  'ear  the 
"  Chorus  of  Ilouris"  from  the  work  In  jucstion, 
will  be  slow  to  chime  in  with  the  comilant  so  far 
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as  that  piece  is  concerned,  and  remembering 
that  experience,  will  be  apt  to  take  the  English 
report  with  some  grains  of  allowance.  Moreover 
we  have  heard  more  than  one  intelligent  German 
say,  that  in  musical  ideas  Schumann  is  rich  to 
overflowing,  that  his  chief  short-coming  has  been 
in  the  art  of  using  them  to  the  best  advantage; 
that,  given  half  the  ideas  found  in  "  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,"  Mendelssohn  by  his  consunnnate  treat- 
ment would  have  produced  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

But  this  we  do  know.  We  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  Robert  Schumann's  creative  genius  at 
enough  points  to  know,  that  he  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  as  nought  by  any  dictum  of  an  English  or 
an  oUl-school  prejudice.  We  have  heard  and 
have  enjoyed  and  been  inspired  by — and  so  have 
not  a  few  of  our  readers — a  symphony  of  his,  a 
piano  Quintet  of  liis,  a  great  variety  of  his  com- 
positions for  the  piano  alone,  which,  if  they  were 
in  some  respects  strange,  have  yet  left  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  a  desire,  which  grows  by  every 
hearing,  to  listen  to  them  again.  lie  has  com- 
posed songs  surely,  which  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  full  of  melody  and  feeling  that  we 
know,  and  which  "  appeal,"  (to  use  the  Musical 
World's  expression,)  to  both  ear  and  heart. 
Therefore  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
London  critics  makes  us  suspect  there  ma}'  be 
something  of  these  qualities  in  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri."  To  take  a  somewhat  analogous  case  in  lit- 
erature, such  abuse  is  probably  worth  just  about 
as  much  as  some  of  the  slashing  criticisms  upon 
Robert  Browning. 

But  the  most  striking  folly  and  injustice  of  this 
partisan  warfare  is  the  absurd  way  in  which  it 
confounds  together  composers  who  are  most  essen- 
tialh'  unlike.  New  School  and  Old  School  be- 
come mere  catch-words,  mutual  bugbears,  and 
whatever  is  not  wholly  of  the  one  is  set  down  as 
wholly  of  the  other,  whoso  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us,  and  so  the  thorough-going  partisan  sees  only 
one  indefinite  level  in  all  his  adversaries  and  has 
but  one  name  for  the  host  of  ihem.  "  Wagner, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Franz  &  Co  !"  There  is  a 
combination  for  you  !  "  Music  of  the  Future  !" 
It  is  mere  calling  names.  It  is  like  the  blind  and 
absurd  way  of  calling  people  "  Transcendental- 
ists"  in  this  country  when  they  show  any  individ- 
uality of  thought.  For  Schumann  is  no  more 
like  Wagner,  than  Mendelssohn  is  like  Wagner. 
Their  adventurousness,  their  Beethoven-like  un- 
willingness to  be  mere  copyists,  is  about  all  they 
have  in  common.  Of  the  young  Brahms  we 
know  but  little  ;  but  we  presume  it  is  enough  for 
the  London  critics'  purpose,  that  Schumann  hap- 
pened to  admire  him  and  anticipate  great  things 
of  him.  As  to  Robert  Franz,  he  surely  is  not  in 
any  way  of  kindred  tendency  with  Wajner.  His 
songs  are  entirely  sui  yeneris,  as  much  remarka- 
ble for  their  even  classical  perfection  of  form  and 
harmony,  as  for  their  peculiar  genius.  And  when 
he  has  written  for  many  voices,  as  hymns,  a  Kyrie, 
&c.,  there  is  no  master  with  whom  he  seems  so 
kindred  as  with  the  most  classic  of  the  classics, 
old  Sebastian  Bach ! 


The  Great  Organ  at  Freyburg. — As  every- 
thing relating  to  the  world's  great  organs  derives  a 
peculiar  interest  here,  just  now,  from  the  discussion 
of  the  Music  Hall  Organ  question,  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  dated  Freyburg,  July  5,  1856. 

"But  the  famous  organ,  built  by  Mooser,  was  the 
great  attraction,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  finest  in  Europe.     Certain  it  is,  I  felt  that 


I  had  never  heard  anything  that  could  he  called  an 
organ  before,  fine  as  some  of  ours  are.  Wc  made  a 
large  party  of  strangers  from  o;ir  liotel,  and  paying 
a  fee  of  one  franc  each,  at  the  appointed  hour,  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  entered  the  church,  taking  seats 
as  far  from  the  organ  as  possible.  The  music  se- 
lected is  always  that  which  will  best  exhibit  the  won- 
derful powers  of  the  instrument ;  but  it  was  so  per- 
fectly played  that  it  had  not  the  effect  of  anything 
like  clap'lrap. 

"  First  we  had  the  national  song  of  Austria,  a 
charming  air,  followed  by  variations  upon  it,  of  the 
organist's  own  composition,  infinite  in  changes.  The 
last  piece  was  also  of  his  composition,  representing 
a  storm,  as  it  commences  in  the  distance  and  draws 
gradually  near  a  convent  among  the  mountains. 
Sigbings  and  gusts  of  wind  are  heard,  and  low, 
smothered  roarings — flashes  of  lightning — rumbling 
thunder,  diiving  rain  and  fierce  bowlings,  as  of 
a  terrible  hurricane.  Through  all  this,  occasion- 
ally was  heard  tlio  prayer  of  a  single  monk  or 
nun,  in  the  sweetest,  most  plaintive  of  melodies, 
represented  by  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  human 
voice,  that  we  could  hardly  believe  there  was 
not  a  company  of  singers  up  in  the  dimly  lighted 
or^an-Ioft.  And  then  all  the  voices  would  seem  to 
join  in  grand  chorus  to  finish  the  evening  vespers. 
All  the  while,  above  the  roar  of  the  fierce  tempest 
and  the  songs  of  the  monks,  tolled  a  bell,  signalizing 
to  the  weather-beaten  traveller  that  a  refuge  was 
near. 

"  I  had  heard  great  playing,  I  had  thought,  at 
home,  and  splendid  organs ;  but  this  surpassed  all 
my  ideas  of  what  an  organ  might  be.  You  know,  in 
America,  when  anything  is  undertaken  to  show  what 
a  player  can  do  with  his  hands  and  feet,  our  organs 
do  not  seem  to  join  in  the  display  ;  they  make  a 
great  noise,  but  the  sounds  jump,  particularly  in  the 
playing  of  accompaniments.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  here.  We  were  entranced,  as  we  sat  listen- 
ing in  the  old  cathedral,  till  the  twilight  had  died 
away  entirely,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  save 
the  glimmering  light  far  up  in  the  organ-loft,  which 
cast  but  faint  shadows  through  the  gloomy  aisles. 
But  the  music  of  tliat  glorious  organ — shall  I  ever 
hear  anything  like  it  again  on  earth '!  " 


Beethoven's  Sonatas. A  Card. 

The  subscribers  to  the  new  German  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Piano-forte  Sonatas,  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  a  case  of  thera  has  arrived,  and 
that  they  are  ready  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal,  21  School  St.  The  undersigned  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly the  long  delay  which  has  attended  their  pas- 
sage to  this  country,  arising  from  their  having  been 
forwarded  by  a  sailing  vessel.  A.  "W.  Thayer. 


Musical  Esview. 

SHEET    MDSIC. 

(Published  by  Oliver  Ditson.) 

U7i  Soir  sur  le  Alpes  :  Noctunie,  pour  le  pia^io.  By 
Charles  Meinerth.    pp.  5. 

Quite  a  sweet  and  graceful  little  Noc'urne,  which 
indicates  a  refined  musical  feeling,  as  well  as  careful, 
conscientious  writing,  it  being  a  regular  piece  of 
four-part  harmony.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  must  be 
played  with  expression,  and  due  attention  to  the 
four  parts. 

(Publislied  by  Geo.  P.  Keed  &  Co.) 

Good  Niqht,  my  Heart  CGufe  Nacht,  inein  TTerz).  No. 
2,  of  Six  Songs  by  Robert  Franz,  with  English 
and  German  words,     pp.  3.     Price  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  those  sweet,  sad  little  songs,  so  full 
of  feeling,  in  which  Franz,  with  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  art,  seems  still  to  have  caught  the  natural 
melody  of  the  people.  It  is  taken  from  his  12th 
opus,  and  not  from  the  first,  as  indicated  at  the  head 
of  this  reprint.  The  tune  repeats  itself  thrice,  with 
some  variation  at  the  close,  to  verses  by  the  German 


poet  Geibel.  Franz  is  very  faithful  always  to  his 
poet.  The  English  translator  therefore  has  a  nice 
task  to  perform.  In  the  main  it  is  well  done  in  this 
instance,  only  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  double  endings, 
and  of  some  little  felicities  in  the  fitting  of  verbal  to 
musical  accents,  by  which  Fr.anz  develops  the  me- 
lody as  it  were  out  of  the  words.  Both  sense  and 
accent  protest  against  this  : 

Thy  pains,  thy  pains,  thy  joys  are  dead. 
The  songs  of  Spring  are  o'er. 

For  the  love's  rose,  so  purple  red. 
Shall  bloom,  shall  bloom  no  more. 

Instead  of  "  For  the  love's  rose,"  read  "  The  rose  of 
love."  And  then  th.at  repetition  of  "  thy  pains  "  is 
bad.  We  mention  these  little  things,  because  in  the 
Franz  songs  poetry  and  music  are  alike  important. 
But  the  German  words  are  also  here,  and  every 
singer  who  shall  learn  the  little  song  will  be  richly 
rewarded.     It  is  one  of  the  easier  ones. 

Tone  Blossoms :  Six  CJiaracieristic  Pieces,  for  the 
Piano,  by  F.  Sfindler.  No.  5,  "  Lily,"  pp.  3. 
Price  20  cts. 

A  cheerful  little  six-eight  melody,  running  and 
leaping  in  sparkling  semi-quavers,  with  common- 
chord  guitardike  accompaniment  for  the  most  part. 
Pretty  enough,  good  for  practice  to  cultivate  a  light 
and  graceful  finger,  but  not  especially  "  character- 
istic" of  "  lilies,"  or  aught  else,  that  we  perceive. 

Beauties  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  in  the  foryn  of 
Petites  Fantaisies  for  Yoimn  Pianists.  By  Th. 
Oesten.  No.  2,  "Dearest  Maiden,"  by  Mozart. 
pp.5. 

The  piece  before  us  is  a  simple  sort  of  child's  me- 
lody, unmistakeably  Mozart,  with  introduction  and 
several  pretty  variations  and  finale.  Of  medium  diffi- 
culty, and  good  for  practice.  The  subjects  of  the  rest 
of  the  series  are  to  be  drawn  from  a  curious  variety  of 
sources,  from  the  operas,  violin  quintets,  septuor,  &c. 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

1.  There  are  Angels  ever  near  us.  Song,  by  James 
G.  Barnett. 

2.  The  truest  friend  is  God.  Sacred  Song  for  Con- 
tralto, Baritone  or  Bass  voice.  By  the  same.  25 
cts.  each. 

Two  simple  English  songs,  in  a  chaste  and  serious 
vein,  without  affectation,  and  with  considerable 
beauty.     They  are  likely  to  be  popular. 

Case  of  Jeioels  :  A  Collection  of  Opera,  People's  and 
Dance  Melodies,  for  Piano.  By  Th.  Oesten.  No. 
9.     Price  30  cts. 

This  number  contains  a  song  by  Kiicken,  airs  from 
1  Lombardi,  Fra  Diavolo,  &c.     Easy  little  pieces. 

La  Traviaia  Valse,  on  Verdi's  celebrated  opera.  By 
G.  Montague.    Price  50  cts. 

A  set  of  waltzes,  easy  and  good  to  waltz  by,  with 
introduction  and  coda. 


Pitsir[al  (fliit-OlItat. 

One  of  our  Boston  oratorio  societies  is  in  treaty 
with  Madame  Claka  Novei.lo  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. She  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  living 
oratorio  singer  in  England.  The  accession  of  such 
a  talent  would  ensure  a  brilliant  season  ;  and  we 
trust  the  negotiations  will  not  fail.  She  would  pro- 
bably give  also  concerts  on  her  own  account,  and 
there  have  been  intimations  (we  know  not  upon 
what  authority)  of  some  intended  combination  of 
forces  on  the  part  of  the  oratorio  societies  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  cities,  with  Mme.  Novello  for 
prima  donna,  to  hold  one  or  more  musical  festivals 
like  those  of  Birmingham,  Norwich,  &c.  in  England. 
Her  first  appearance  will  probably  be  in  this  city  in 
October  or  November. 

A.  W.  Ladd,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Ms.,  was  ofScially 
notified  by  the  last  mail  from  Europe  that  he  had 
been  admitted  as  a  Brother  Member  of  the  Grand 
Imperial  Society  of  Piano-Forte  Makers  of  Paris,  as 
a  distinctive  mark  of  honor. 
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In  the  list  of  scritture,  or  engagements,  for  the 
next  Carnival  season  at  the  Pergola  theatre  in  Flo- 
rence, we  notice  the  name  of  our  townswoman, 
Elisa  Biscaccianti.  The  TTlorentine  Journal  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  L'  Indicaiore,  alludes  to  her  emi- 
nently successful  debut  there  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  management  "  will  be  able 
to  give  the  Biscaccianti  companions  worthy  to  stand 
by  her  side."  The  same  journal  says  her  singing  of 
Ah  nan  giunge  produced  such  an  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm as  was  excited  twenty  years  before  in  the 
same  piece  by  Madame  Pasta.  Another  journal, 
V  Arte,  calls  her  "  questa  incomparabile  arlisla"  and 
is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  "  the  pure  and 
silvery  timhre  of  her  voice,  her  most  beautiful  accent, 
her  unimpeachable  method,  or  the  grace,  the  soul, 
the  sentiment  with  which  she  executes  the  most 
difficult  passages." 

Sig.  Laelache's  health  prevents  his  visiting  Lon- 
don this  season Messrs.  Fox   and   Henderson, 

(says  the  Atkenaum,)  "  have  contracted  to  deliver  a 
new  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  in  six  months.". . .  .Among  the  doings  of  innu- 
merable musical  societies  in  London,  we  read  of  the 
Sacred  Concerts  of  the  Ecclesiological  Motett  Society 

now  in  progress M.  Hector  Berlioz  has  been 

elected  by  the  Acade'mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Adolphe  Adam.  His  competitors  were 
Panseron,  Felicien  David,  Niedermeyer,  Gounod, 
and  others. ..  .Palestkina's  "  Mass  of  Pope  Mar- 
cellus"  was  announced  to  be  sung  on  St.  Peter's 
day,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  by  250  voices. . . . 
The  Bradford  Triennial  Festival  (in  England)  is 
announced  for  the  26th  to  29th  of  August.  The 
principal  singers  will  be  Clara  Novello,  Viardot 
Garcia,  Mile.  Piccolomini,  Mme.  Alboni,  Mme. 
Weiss,  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Montera  Smith,  Weiss, 
Reichardt,  Belletti,  Beneventano,  Formes,  &c.  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Costa.  The  oratorio  of  the  first  day 
will  be  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  ";  of  the  second  day, 
Costa's  "Eli";  of  the  third  day,  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah " ;  the  fourth  day,  miscellaneous.  In  the  even- 
ing miscellaneous  concerts,  two  MS.  Cantatas,  "  Ro- 
bin Hood,"  by  J.  E.  Hatton,  and  "  May-Day'"  by 
G.  A.  Macfarres,  (composed  expressly  for  the 
festival.)  will  be  performed  ;  besides  the  usual  me- 
lange of  symphonies,  overtures,  madrigals,  operatic 
selections,  &c. 


^^JOB  PRMIG  neatly  and  promptly  eiecutcJ  at  this  Office. 

CAIiLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JU5T  PUBLISHED.     A   Music-il    Grammar,   in   four    pnrts. 
I.  Norarion.     II.  3It;iody.     III.  UarmoDy.    IV.  Khythm. 
By  Dr    Callcott. 

The  de^gn  of  this  work  is  to  compress  into  a  small  volume 
the  leading  principles  of  practical  mu.=ic.  From  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  music  and  lan^uagp,  the  aurbor  bus 
adopted  the  classificatinn  firsr,  .<iug;resred  by  German  tbenrists. 
He  hafl  endeavored  by  examples  selcted  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instruction:-  more  patisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verbal.  By  doe  aftention  to  thi^  volume,  it  i"  be- 
lievci  the  S'tudent  may  obtain  all  that  is  neces.«ary  to  discrim- 
ina'^e  between  false  and  correct  harmony,  and  to  compose 
conformably  to  establi-°hpd  rales.     Price  75  cents. 

Pab'iished  by  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


<.    BREUSIXCi, 

IMPORTER     OF     FORErCN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CTECULATTXO  MU.SICAL  LIBRARY. 

iE7*  Constantly  on  hand  a  comptefe  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

EDWABD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^      y?    B  roadway  y  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  £i.c. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  M-\drigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Coniplete 

in  3  vols.     HandFoniely   bound  in    cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  S2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Enirli^^b  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Gleesnf  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  MorniugtoD,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novefllo's  Psarft-SoBig  BooSc. 

In  One  Tolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 

This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bi.-hop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  S:c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c,,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpSieuBS  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TBbc  Mitsical  Tiimes, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  OX  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  CflOR.iLS,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.     Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  MozMrr,"  &c.  ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  nf  new  and 
important  Muj^ieal  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  Scents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cent.'i.  Nos.  I  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S1.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  SI, 76  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

G<arcia's  Complete  Scliool  of  SiHgiBig. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:'— A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  whi(th  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Profe^.'^or  of  Music, 
well  establi.'shed  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exc-hauge  situation.s  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richard-soo's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kii-hardson's  Musical  Exrhange.  Terms.  SJ^SU  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  leysons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFAC'TUREIIS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


W  A  It  E  R  O  O  171  S  , 

2vr.^^so3Nrio    Tuivn^Xjia, 

TREMONT     STUKI'rr, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MTTBIO  "aITD  ^JOy^RINTIM-y  OFFICE^ 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WHDEENESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  Geohge  Sand,  just 
( ompleted  in  the  Journal  of  filusic,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pre.'^sly  translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet. and 
niay  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  book>^tores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

J0]8  PPlIFTIFG- 

OF     ETEET     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 


PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "VVasUington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

I>.    F.    3DOIDC3-E, 

M.4.NUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacll  St.  Boston,  and  \V.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[n?"PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MSPOKTERS  ©F  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No,  56  Kueclaud  Street. 

SIG.    AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateur.s,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respt-ctfuily  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kichard^^on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H.    SOUTHARD, 

TEA€MEK     OF     MfJ§I€, 
365  "WasliiHgton  Street,  Boston* 

G.  ANDS.E   &   CO/S 

jScpot   of    fioxzi^n    anil    ^omtstit    JHusu, 

19   S.  NINXa   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

ICr'A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.-hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOUKNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  |3aptr  of  Ert  anii  I,ittratiir£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollars  per  aniiuiu,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  IVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time~l.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

fC^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGUT,  21  ScnooL  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  sub^cfju'-nt,  Insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {12G  linen)  first  insertion .1}!l2.00 

Uo  do  each  flubsequcnt. . , .  $(i  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ctH. 
Payment.'-  reiiuired  in  advance:  for  yearly  advoftiuements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No^_21    SCHOOL    STREET^ 


f  apr  d  %xt  Eiiir  ITiterittiire. 


Whole  No.  227. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  AUGUST    9,  1856. 


Vol.  IX.  No.  19. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  S2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOK. 

ED\YAKD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Ky  OFFICE,   BTo.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  Schnol  St.  Bo5ton. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Wnshington  St.       " 

"  GEOIirtE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Trenioiit  Row,       " 

"  A.  M.  LELAND, ProTiJence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREUSING 701  Rroadwiiy,  New  York. 

"  SCnARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broartwav,  " 

"  GEORGE   DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.T. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO 19  South  Ninth  St.  Phihidelphia. 

"  JOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM...1S1  Baltimore  St  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  V.  COLOURS Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

ET   DE.    HEIXRICH  DORING. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

In  the  year  1792,  Beethoven's  outward  cir- 
cumstanoes,  which  never  had  been  easy,  shaped 
themselves  more  favorably  than  before.  The 
Elector  Max  Franz,  with  whom  he  always  stood 
in  favor,  invited  him  at  his  expense  to  take  a 
journey  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  to  improve 
himself  still  further  in  music,  especially  in  com- 
position, under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Haydn.  He  became  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  Sebastian  Bach's  works,  which  he  had 
already  studied  at  an  earlier  period,  his  attention 
being  now  again  directed  to  that  great  master  by 
his  teacher.  At  the  same  time  he  diligently 
studied,  with  a  view  to  the  church  style,  the  com- 
positions of  Handel.  Haydn  had  formed  him- 
self upon  them  both,  and  therefore  thought  he 
could  not  commend  better  models  to  his  pupil, 
whose  progress  he  remarked  with  satisfaction. 
Haydn  also  made  him  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Mozart,  whom  he  found  on  his  arrival  in 
Vienna  uo  more  among  the  living,  he  having 
died  the  year  before.  Such  models  gave  Beet- 
hoven's taste  that  distinguished  direction,  to  which 
he  remained  faithful  all  his  life,  thereby  winning 
universal  admiration.  The  instruction  be  had 
been  receiving  was  interrupted  in  1795,  when 
Haydn  made  another  journey  to  London.  He 
turned  his  pupil  over  to  the  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist, Albeechtsbekger,  under  whose 
direction  Beethoven  studied  on  industriously. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  stay  in  Vienna  belongs 
a  letter,  which  shows  his  character  from  a  very 
amiable  side,  through  the  good-heartedness  with 
which  he  openly  confessed  and  asked  pardon  for 


a  hasty  act  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  This 
letter,  dated  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1793,  was  addressed 
to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Eleonore  von  Breun- 
ing,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler.  "  A 
year  has  elapsed  since  my  stay  in  this  capital, 
and  this  is  the  first  letter  yoii  receive  from  me  ; 
yet  rest  assured  you  have  ever  lived  in  my  recol- 
lection. 1  have  often  conversed  with  you  and 
yours,  although  not  with  that  piece  of  mind  which 
I  could  have  desired ;  for  the  late  wretched  alter- 
cation was  hovering  before  me,  showing  me  my 
own  despicable  conduct.  But  so  it  was ;  and 
what  would  I  not  give,  could  I  obliterate  from  the 
page  of  my  life  this  past  action,  so  degrading  to 
my  character,  and  so  unlike  my  usual  proceed- 
ings!  It  is  true,  there  were  many  circumstanLCs 
widening  the  breach  between  us,  and  I  presume 
that  in  those  whisperings,  conveying  to  us  our 
mutual  expressions,  lay  the  chief  source  of  the 
growing  evil.  We  both  imagined  that  we  spoke 
from  conviction,  and  yet  it  was  but  in  anger,  and 
we  were  both  of  us  deceived.  Your  good  and 
noble  mind  has,  I  know,  long  forgiven  me  ;  but 
they  say  that  self-accusation  is  the  surest  sign  of 
contrition,  and  it  is  thus  I  wanted  to  stand  before 
you.  Now  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  whole 
affair,  taking  a  warning  by  it,  that,  should  a  differ- 
ence arise  between  friends,  they  should  not  have 
recourse  to  a  mediator,  but  explain  face  to  face." 
This  letter  was  accompanied  by  some  Varia- 
tions, composed  by  Beethoven,  upon  the  aria : 
Se  vuol  hallare,  from  Mozart's  Figaro.  Beethoven 
had  dedicated  them  to  his  friench  "  I  could  only 
wish,"  wrote  he,  "  that  the  work  were  greater 
and  more  worthy  of  you.  They  importuned  me 
here  to  publish  this  little  work,  and  I  improved 
this  opportunity  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  re- 
spect and  friendship  for  yourself,  and  of  an  ever 
enduring  recollection  of  your  house.  Accept  the 
trifle,  and  think,  when  you  look  at  it,  that  it 
comes  from  a  friend  who  respects  you  very  highly. 
If  it  only  gives  you  pleasure,  my  wishes  are  en- 
tirely satisfied.  Let  it  be  a  little  revival  of  the 
time,  when  I  spent  so  many  and  such  happy 
hours  in  your  house.  Perhaps  this  work  will 
keep  me  in  your  memory,  until  I  come  again, 
which,  to  be  sure,  will  not  be  so  soon.  How  we 
will  enjoy  ourselves  then  I  You  will  then  find  a 
happier  man  in  your  friend,  from  whose  brow 
time  and  his  better  fate  have  smoothed  out  the 
furrows  of  his  past  refractory  conduct.  At  the 
close  of  my  letter  I  venture  one  more  request.  I 
should  like  again  to  be  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  Angora  by  your  own 
hand.  Pardon  your  friend  this  presumptuous 
request.  It  arose  from  a  great  partiality  for 
every  thing  that  is  from  your  hands,  and  confi- 
dentially I  can  tell  you,  vanity  lies  at  the  bottom 


of  it,  the  vanity  of  being  able  to  say  that  I  possess 
something  from  one  of  the  best,  most  estimable 
maidens  in  Bonn.  I  still  have  the  first  waistcoast, 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  present  to  me  in 
Bonn  ;  but  through  the  fashion  it  has  become  so 
unfashionable,  that  I  can  only  keep  it  in  my 
clothes-screen  as  something  very  dear  from  you. 
You  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  would 
soon  rejoice  me  with  a  letter.  Should  my  letters 
cause  you  any  satisfaction,  I  promise  so  far  as 
possible  to  gratify  you." 

In  relation  to  the  Variations,  which  accompa- 
nied this  letter,  Beethoven  said  :  "  They  will  be 
somewhat  ditficult  to  play,  especially  the  trills  in 
the  Coda.  But  that  need  not  terrify  you.  It  is 
so  arranged,  that  you  need  do  nothing  but  make 
the  trills ;  the  other  notes  you  may  leave  out, 
since  they  occur  also  in  the  violin  part.  I  never 
would  have  set  anything  so  ;  but  I  had  frecpiently 
remarked,  that  there  was  here  and  there  some 
one  in  Vienna,  who,  when  I  had  been  improvising 
in  the  evening,  would  write  down  many  of  my 
pecidiarities  the  next  day,  and  make  a  show  upon 
them.  Foreseeing  that  such  things  would  soon 
appear,  I  determined  to  anticipate  them.  Another 
reason  was,  to  puzzle  the  resident  pianists  here. 
Many  among  them  are  my  deadly  enemies,  and  I 
wanted  in  this  way  to  revenge  myself  upon  them, 
since  I  foresaw,  that  here  and  there  the  Varia- 
tions would  be  set  before  them,  where  the  gentle- 
men would  make  a  poor  figure  in  attempting  to 
perform  them." 

A  letter  of  Beethoven's,  written  a  few  weeks 
later,  described  the  impression  made  upon  him 
by  a  gift  from  the  fair  friend  of  his  youth.  "  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised,"  he  says,  "  by  the 
beautiful  neck-tie,  wrought  by  your  hand.  Plea- 
sant as  the  thing  was  in  itself,  it  awoke  in  me  feel- 
ings of  sadness.  Its  effect  was  the  recollection  of 
former  times,  and  shame  on  my  part  through  your 
magnanimous  conduct  towards  me.  Really,  I  did 
not  believe  that  you  still  held  me  worthy  of  your 
thought.  O,  could  you  have  witnessed  my  emo- 
tions yesterday,  you  surely  could  find  no  exagger- 
ation in  what  I  tell  j'ou  now,  that  at  the  thought 
of  you  I  wept  and  was  very  sad.  I  beg  you  will 
believe  me,  little  as  I  may  deserve  faith  in  your 
eyes,  that  I  have  suffered  very  much,  and  do  still 
suffer  through  the  loss  of  your  friendship.  You  and 
your  dear  mother  I  shall  never  forget.  You  were 
so  kind  to  me,  that  your  loss  cannot  and  will  not 
be  so  soon  replaced  to  me.  I  know  what  1  have 
lost,  and  what  you  were  to  me  ;  but — were  I  to 
fill  up  this  interval,  I  should  have  to  go  back  to 
scenes  which  would  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  see, 
and  for  me  to  describe.  As  a  slight  return  for 
your  kind  memento  to  me,  I  make  free  to  send 
you  a  violin  Rondo.     I  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
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or  I  would  have  written  off  for  you  tlie  long 
promised  Sonata.  In  my  manuscript  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  sketch.  You  can  have  the 
Eondo  copied  off,  and  then  send  me  back  the 
score.  What  I  here  send  you  is  the  only  one 
among  my  things  which  would  be  useful  to  you, 
and  I  thought  that  possibly  this  trifle  might  afford 
you  some  pleasure.  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  con- 
tribute aught  else  to  your  gratification,  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  pass  me  by.  It  is  the  only  means 
now  left  of  testifying  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
friendship  I  have  enjoyed." 

In  the  above  letter  Beethoven  had  spoken  of 
bavins  a  great  deal  to  do.  His  tasks  were  light- 
ened by  a  young  man,  with  whose  father  he  had 
stood  in  friendly  relations  in  Bonn.  It  was 
Ferdixaxd  Kies,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who 
died  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  1838,  a  son  of 
the  first  violinist  in  the  electoral  chapel  at  Bonn, 
Franz  Ries,  who  closed  bis  earthly  career  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1845.  By  thorough  instruction 
Ferdinand  Eie?  had  become  a  clever  pianist  and 
made  remarkable  progress  in  music.  AVith  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  his  father  he  went  to 
Beethoven,  whom  he  found  busied  about  the  com- 
pletion of  his  oratorio  :  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,"  which  was  to  be  produced  for  his  bene- 
fit at  a  concert  in  the  theatre.  Beethoven  read 
the  letter  through,  and  said  :  "  I  cannot  answer 
your  father  now.  But  write  to  him,  I  have  not 
forgotten  how  my  mother  died.  With  that  he 
will  be  satisfied."  It  was  only  some  time  later  that 
Kies  learned,  that  his  father  had  in  every  way 
actively  supported  the  Beethoven  family,  then  in 
needy  circumstances. 

In  the  very  first  days  Beethoven  found  that  he 
could  use  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  On  the  day 
of  the  performance  of  the  above-named  oratorio, 
Beethoven  sent  for  him  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Ries  found  bim  still  in  bed,  writing 
upon  single  leaves.  AVhen  be  asked  what  it  was, 
Beethoven  replied  laconically  :  "  Trombones  !" 
So  the  trombones  were  played  from  those  sheets. 
Possibly  they  bad  forgotten  to  copy  those  parts. — 
But  it  was  more  probably  an  after-thought,  since 
Beethoven  might  have  had  the  original  sheets,  as 
well  as  the  copied  ones.  The  rehearsal  began  at 
eight  in  the  morning.  Besides  the  oratorio  there 
were  also  performed  for  the  first  time  a  Sympho- 
ny of  Beethoven's  in  D  major  (No.  2)  and  a 
Piano-forte  Concerto.  It  was  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult rehearsal.  By  half-past  two  o'clock  all  the 
musicians  were  exhausted  and  more  or  less  dis- 
satisfied. The  prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was 
present  from  the  beginning,  ordered  bread  and 
butter,  cold  meat  and  wine  brought  in  great  bas- 
kets. By  that  means  he  re-inspirited  the  players 
to  rehearse  the  oratorio  through  once  more.  It 
is  Beethoven's  first  work  in  this  kind,  said  the 
Prince ;  it  muat  be  produced  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  him.  The  concert  began  about  six  o'clock, 
but  was  so  long  that  a  couple  of  pieces  were 
omitted. 

Beethoven  had  given  the  score  of  the  above- 
named  Symphony  in  D  major,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  bis  young  friend  Ries.  The  latter 
remarked  upon  it  some  years  afterwards  :  "  The 
score  showed  something  very  striking  in  the 
Larghetlo  i/'Msi  andante.  Indeed  the  Larglietto 
was  so  beautiful,  conceived  in  so  pure  and  friend- 
ly a  spirit,  and  the  carriage  of  the  voices  so  natu- 
ral, that  one  could  scarcely  imagine  anytliin"had 
been  changed  in  it.     Tlie  plan  too  was  from  the 


beginning  the  same  as  in  the  later  editions.  But 
in  the  second  violin,  almost  in  the  very  first  lines, 
in  many  passages  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
accompaniment,  and  in  some  places  also  in  the 
viola,  had  been  changed  ;  and  yet  all  had  been 
so  carefully  erased,  that  I  could  not  with  the  ut- 
most pains  find  out  the  original  idea.  I  asked 
Beethoven  about  it,  and  he  answered  dryly  :  '  It 
is  better  so.'" 

Several  circumstances  conspired  to  plunge  the 
universally  celebrated  composer  into  a  sad  mood, 
which  often  bordered  on  despondency.  It  was 
not  merely  the  cabals  of  his  rivals,  who  envied 
Jiim  his  fame.  An  essential  reason  of  his  melan- 
choly lay  in  his  state  of  health.  An  obstinate 
bowel  complaint,  of  which  the  first  traces  had  al- 
ready shown  themselves  in  the  year  179G,  induced 
a  train  of  other  disorders  for  him,  among  which 
his  increasing  hardness  of  hearing  became  an 
unspeakable  torment,  embittering  all  the  joys  of 
life.  An  extended  description  of  his  physical 
suflerings  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wegeler, 
in  Bonn,  afterwards  the  husband  of  his  former 
pupil,  Eleonore  von  Breuning.  After  an  eight 
year's  residence  in  Vienna,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1800,  Beethoven  wrote  this  letter,  which  may 
serve  as  a  pure  transcript  of  his  mode  of  thinking 
and  of  feeling.  He  opened  it  with  self-reproaches 
on  account  of  his  long  silence. 

"  How  much  I  thank  you,"  says  he  to  his  friend, 
"  for  thinking  about  me !  So  little  have  I  deserved 
or  tried  to  deserve  from  you,  and  yet  you  are  so 
kind,  you  let  yourself  be  turned  away  by  nothing, 
not  even  by  my  unpardonable  neglect,  but  remain 
always  the  faithful,  sterling  friend.  That  I  could 
ever  forget  you,  you  who  were  once  so  dear  to  me, 
o,  do  not  believe  that !  Thei-e  are  moments  when 
I  yearn  towards  you,  nay  when  I  long  to  pass 
some  time  with  you.  My  fatherland,  the  beauti- 
ful country  in  which  I  first  saw  the  light  of  the 
world,  is  still  ever  beautiful  and  clear  before  my 
eyes,  as  when  I  left  you  ;  in  short,  I  shall  regard 
that  time  as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life, 
when  I  can  see  you  again  and  greet  our  father 
Rhine.  When  that  will  be,  I  cannot  yet  de- 
termine. So  much  I  will  tell  you,  that  you 
will  see  me  right  great.  Not  greater  as  an  artist, 
but  better  and  more  perfect  as  a  man,  shall  you 
find  me;  and  then  should  my  fortune  become 
somewhat  better  in  my  native  land,  my  art  shall 
exhibit  itself  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  O 
happy  moment !  How  happy  I  esteem  myself, 
that  I  can  bring  thee  near,  that  I  can  myself 
create  thee  I" 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  very 
straitened  circumstances,  in  which  Beethoven 
lived  at  Bonn,  had  shaped  themselves  more  favor- 
ably. "  You  wish  to  know,"  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Wegeler,  "  something  of  my  situation  ;  it 
is  not  so  bad.  Within  the  last  year  the  prince 
Lichnowsky,  who,  if  there  have  been  little  misun- 
derstandings between  us,  always  was  and  has 
remained  my  warmest  fiicnd,  has  set  apart  for 
me  a  sure  sum  of  COO  florins,  which  I  can  draw  so 
long  as  I  find  no  suitable  position.  My  composi- 
tions bring  me  in  a  good  deal,  and  I  can  say  I 
have  more  orders  than  I  can  satisfy.  For  every 
thing  I  have  six  or  seven  publishers,  and  even 
more,  if  I  make  a  point  of  it.  They  no  longer 
stipulate  with  me ;  I  denianil  and  llicy  pay.  You 
see  that  is  a  nice  thing.  1  see  for  example  a 
friend  in  need,  and  my  pur.se  does  not  allow  me 
to  help  him  immediately ;  I  have  only  to  set  my- 


self to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  relieved, 
and  then  I  am  more  economical  than  formerly." 
[To  be  continued-] 


Objects  of  Musical  Education,  and  tteir  Time. 

By  Dr.  A.  B.  Makx. 
[Concluded  from  p  141] 

We  have  already  said  that  the  pianoforte  pos- 
sesses an  extremely  voluminous  literature,  partly 
written  expressly  for  it,  and  partly  adaptations 
from  other  works  foreign  to  it.  What  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  enlightening  than  to  make 
these  works  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  their 
complete  possession  being  one  of  the  objects  of 
pursuit  ?  For  this  end,  technical  readiness,  finger 
exercises,  and  studies  are  required.  But  these 
are  manifestly  only  means  to  an  end ;  and  as 
certainly  as  their  use  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  so 
certainly  also  they  ought  to  be  set  aside  when  the 
required  dexterity  has  been  gained,  and  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  overcome  ;  or  else,  from  a  want 
of  methodical  arrangement,  exercises  may  be 
prolonged  without  end.  AVe  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  in  these  latter  times  this  error  has 
been  stretched  to  excess,  and  has  overwhelmed 
us  with  countless  studies,  &c.  Every  respectable 
teacher,  every  distinguished  amateur,  considers 
himself  bound  to  present  the  world  wilh  some 
dozens  of  studies,  from  which  a  few  particular 
artistic  forms  of  fingering  are  to  be  acquired.  And 
since  the  composition  of  a  well-sounding  study 
exacts  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  an  idea  to 
be  worked  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  composition  ; 
since,  moreover,  a  little  burst  of  enthusiasm  is 
highly  thought  of  in  these  matters;  and,  further, 
since  the  brilliant  playing  of  the  author,  or  the 
reputation  of  his  master,  renders  him  tolerably 
sure  of  his  public,  we  can  never  tell  when  this 
composition  and  spread  of  studies  will  come  to  an 
end :  neither,  indeed,  can  we  imagine  how  the 
pupil  shall  find  time  to  labor  through  the  most 
respectable  of  them  only;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
real  works  of  art  themselves,  for  whose  sake  alone 
the  whole  drudgery  has  been  endured. 

Let  the  non-musical  inquirer  consider  the  fore- 
going as  a  token  of  good  and  bad  instruction  in 
the  question  before  us. 

Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,  Joseph  ILiydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven — these  are  the  artists  to 
whom  we  owe  the  greatest  and  the  most  numerous 
works  of  art  for  the  pianoforte.  Among  these, 
B  ich  and  Beethoven  stand  forward,  the  one  in 
elder,  the  other  in  our  own  times,  as  those  who 
have  reached  the  highest  eminence.  After  them, 
Emanuel  Bach,  Cleinenti,  Dussek,  Karl  Maria 
von  AVeber,  Hummel,  and  many  more  mny  be 
named.  AVe  abstain  from  giving  a  more  numerous 
list,  particularly  of  those  still  living,  as  it  is  not 
the  province  of  this  work  to  pass  judgment  upon 
individuals.  Upon  the  highest,  the  vast  prepon- 
derance in  estimation  of  the  five  first-named  artists, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  question  among  those 
who  have  the  least  tincture  of  art.  The  one  may 
indeed  be  compared  with  the  other,  but  the  high 
preeminence  of  all  is  unquestioned. 

AA^e  can  therefore  declare  as  a  condition  for 
good  pianoforte  teaching,  that  the  works  of  those 
five   eminent  men*  shall  be  considered  as   the 

"*■  AVe  have  to  give  an  urgent  warning  witli  respect 
to  Scb.  Bach's  work,  ttie  "  Wohltemperirtc  Klavier," 
that  the  younger  scholars  be  not  set  too  early  to  the 
study  of  it;  and  that  neither  they  nor  others  should 
be  persuaded  that  everything  that  that  great  man  has 
composed — often  composed  for  momentary  objects  of 
instruction,  &c. — was  of  equal  value.  Bach's  manner 
is  so  different  from  the  modern  style,  that  we  cannot 
without  reflection  employ  his  works.  This,  and  the 
usual  beginning  with  pianos  of  the  most  accustomed 
temperament,  have  dri\en  more  friends  of  art  from 
this  master  than  the  pleasure  of  his  music  has  created 
admirers  ;  and,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  venera- 
tion in  his  regard,  we  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  another  portion  of  his  works,  namely  his  dances, 
have  outlived  their  time  and  become  antiquated.  But 
the  cnligiitened  teacher  will  find  in  the  "Si.t  Preludes 
pour  Ics  commcncans,"  in  the  inventions  and  single 
fantasias,  namely  in  the  English  and  other  suites 
among  the  preludes,  sarabaufls,  jigs,  titc.,  a  rich 
choice  of  the  most  charming  and  imperishable  compo- 
sitions, most  intimately  adapted  to  our  tastes  and 
feelings,  and  highly  calculated  to  produce  both 
pleasure  and  improvement  in  his  scholars.     "Wq  would 
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(listinaiiislicd  and  Koverniiin;  lessons  in  llie  insti'uo- 
tion.  "  WluUcvcr  linrjer  exercises,  hand  lessons  or 
seeondiiry  work,  a  teaelier  may  find  necessary  for 
his  pujiil,  must  be  lelt  to  his  decision,  as  it  cannot 
be  estinialed.  But  the  teaclier  wlio  does  not 
condnct  his  jiupil  into  tlie  stuily  of  the  6ve  great 
masters,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  %vith  anj'  pre- 
cision, and  the  time  of  the  lesson  permits  it,  and 
does  not  malie  them  the  chief  object  and  goal  of 
the  instruction,  such  a  teacher,  we  say  it  without 
hetitatlon,  is  not  able  to  give  a  true  artistic  educa- 
tion, however  clever  and  careful  he  may  be  \n 
other  parts  of  his  duty.  Teachers  who  keep  their 
pupils  to  fashionable  dances  and  such  trilles,  to 
arrangements  from  favorite  operas,  &e.,  are  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  those  who 
seek  for  genuine  education  in  art.  Therefore,  no 
teacher  ought  to  be  chosen  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  his  method  of  instruction. 

Pianoibrte  learning  may  begin  very  early — in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  or  even  earlier,  even 
before  the  hand  can  span  the  octave.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  sufficiency  of  excellent  works  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  v\'ell  adapted  to  the  sensibili- 
ties, of  that  lender  age,  if  the  teacher  be  but 
capable  of  choosing  them. 

III.  Composition. 

We  name  the  study  of  composition  as  the  third 
object  of  general  musical  education.  Deep  pen- 
etration into  art  and  its  productions,  a  rich 
development  of  musical  talent,  cannot  be  attained 
without  this  study.  If  it  be  undertaken  in  the 
right  sense,  it  rewards  every  step  forwards  with 
clearer  insight  and  increased  pleasure ;  and, 
indeed,  those  also  who  are  not  destined  by  peculiar 
talents  to  the  profession  of  composers. 

This  circumstance  demands  tiie  more  deliberate 
consideration,  the  more  imperfect  and  erroneous 
the  representations  are  which  have  been  attached 
to  it. 

Music  consists,  as  can  be  seen  from  this  book, 
in  an  inward  comprehension  of  innumerable  most 
diversified  forms,  constantly  approaching  and  sep- 
arating, perpetually  combining  and  dissolving  in 
each  other.  Their  operation  can  be  perceived, 
more  or  less,  without  previous  cultivation,  and  can 
be  understood  and  represented  by  a  superficial 
instruction  ;  but  to  comprehend  them  entirely,  to 
penetrate  into  their  whole  nature  and  attributions, 
is  to  know  the  meaning  and  force  of  each  form 
by  itself,  and  also  when  in  combination  with  every 
other.  Now,  let  us  imagine  a  great  composition 
before  us,  in  which  diSerent  parts  are  united  in 
the  most  varied  manner,  in  all  sorts  of  artistic 
forms,  each  part  having  its  cantilena,  its  rhythm, 
its  succession  of  tones,  while  each  tane  has  a 
determined  relation  to  the  toties  of  the  other  parts, 
and  with  all  this  are  combined  different  degrees 
and  kinds  of  motion,  of  forte  or  jyiano,  and  of 
manner  of  performance.  Now,  we  sav,  with  such 
a  composition  before  us,  we  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  that  without  study  such  a  composition 
could  not  be  understood,  and  that  the  study  for 
that  object  must  be  thorough,  systematic,  and 
methodical. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  one 
unaccustomed  to  competition  undertook  the  dis- 
section of  the  above  imagined  work.  Then  would 
he  be  overwhelmed  with  an  intolerable  hurden  of 
tinities.  The  completion  of  his  task  would  be 
impossible,  were  it  only  from  the  creation  of  new 
forms  and  applications  of  them  which  daily  takes 
place  in  art. 

The  oidy  ready,  practicable,  and  fruitful  pro- 
cedure is,  therefore,  to  set  one's  own  hand  to  woik, 
to  learn  oneself  how  (o  bring  the  forms  from  out 
the  world  of  sound,  to  "  call  the  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep ;"  to  learn  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  the 

here  wish  to  recommend  the  new  collective  edition  of 
Bach's  works,  at  Peter's  in  Leipzig.  As  an  Introduc- 
tory School  for  condncting  from  our  own  time  and 
manner  into  those  of  Bach,  which  are  so  importantly 
different,  and  for  primary  instruction  in  polyphonic 
playing,  the  Author  has  published  a  selection  from 
Seb.  Bach's  compositions,  at  Challier's  in  Berlin,  at 
20  Sgr. 

The  above  wai*ning  may  also  apply  to  Handel, 
whose  works,  however,  for  the  piano,  are  not  numer- 
ous. ^  We  can  recommend  his  Six  Fugues  and  a 
Capriccio,  at  Trautwein's,  in  Berlin,  for  more  advan- 
ced students. 


forms,  so  that  all  present  and  future  forms  shall 
be  within  our  scope  and  comprehension,  because 
we  have  grasjied  the  root  of  their  existence — 
because  we  know  how  they  have  come  into  exis- 
tence, and  wlij'.  This  the  doctrine  of  eomi)Osition 
teaches  us.  This  science  alone  gives  us,  not 
abstract  ideas  upon  art — not  merely  superficial 
notions  upon  the  operations  of  art — not  a  few  cut 
out  dead  parts,  but  the  whole  entire,  with  all  its 
individualities,  and  in  its  unity,  matter,  and  spirit, 
form  and  meaning,  in  that  single  entirety  which  is 
the  material  of  true  art. 

AVe  may  add,  from  a  large  experience  of  every 
age  an<l  of  both  sexes,  that  the  study  of  composi- 
tion, without  any  proportionate  loss  of  time,  even 
for  amateurs,  most  surely  rewards  every  step, 
even  when  but  small  disposition  exists  in  the 
student,  or  when  circumstances  prevent  a  length- 
ened pursuit  of  the  subject.  The  first  few  lessons 
in  one-part*  compositions  will  at  once  awaken  the 
sense  for  melody,  and  give  a  significant  idea  of  its 
fundamental  forms,  of  the  efficacy  of  rhythm,  and 
of  the  origin  and  accumulation  of  passages  and 
phrases.  Already  the  doctrine,  so  comprehensive 
and  so  easily  comprehended,  of  the  two  and  two 
eom|iosition  in  two  parts,  built  upon  the  natural 
harmony,  makes  the  foundation  of  all  harmony 
and  tonic  progression  perfectly  obvious,  and  fur- 
nishes to  moderately  endowed  students,  pleasur- 
able and  exciting  lessons.  So  much  can  be 
acrjuired  in  two  or  three  weeks,  with  a  couple  of 
lessons  a  week  and  but  little  exertion  ;  and,  more- 
over, we  miiiht  abandon  our  studies  at  this  point, 
without  having  lost  our  labor.  Then  the  gradual 
development  of  harmony  and  the  richer  progres- 
sion of  parts,  will  have,  in  the  mere  ins|)ection, 
the  charm  of  a  perfectly  rational  and  highly 
copious  display,  from  the  most  simple  fundamental 
forms  and  the  most  obvious  laws.  But  to  any  one 
who  enters  upon  this  pursuit  with  inbred  activity, 
to  such  a  one  the  regions  of  sound  are  illumined 
and  extended  with  every  effort, — the  sense  of 
music  is  vivified,  excited  and  strengthened  by 
every  fresh  manifestation  of  the  intei'nal  art. 
Now,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of 
chords,  freedom  in  the  unfolding  of  art  returns, 
and  her  play  becomes  continually  richer  and  more 
variegated.  Then  all  artistic  forms  are  imagined 
and  explained,  the  one  from  the  other — the  order 
of  the  succession  being  jjre-supposed — the  one 
quite  as  easy  as  the  other,  until,  finally,  their 
realization  on  determined  instruments  or  in  song, 
in  ecclesiastical,  dramatic,  and  other  objects  of  our 
art,  completes  the  whole  study.  At  any  point  the 
study  may  be  relinquished  with  profit,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  labor  bestowed,  if  circumstances  should 
so  command,  or  the  zeal  of  the  student  should 
not  urge  him  to  further  investigation. 

The  study  of  composition  may  begin  early, 
partiiularly  with  talented  and  lively  children,  but 
not  before  they  have  made  some  progress  upon  a 
musical  instrument, — if  possible  the  pianotorte, 
and  have  thereby  gained  some  participation  in, 
and  capacity  for  art,  and  also  more  penetration 
and  habits  of  reflection.  They  ought  at  least  to 
have  got  beyond  the  elementary  exercises,  and  be 
able  to  play  with  feeling  and  technical  correctness 
larger  works,  such  as,  for  example,  the  sonatas  of 
Haydn  and  ]\lozart.     Instruction  in  composition 

*Tlie  author  has  conformed  himself  here  to  the  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  Doctrine  of  Musical  Composition 
(Lehre  von  der  Musikalischen  Komposition),  at 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  How  little  can  the  above  as- 
surance be  given  by  the  old  thorough-bass  and  doc- 
trine of  liarmony  ;  how  unartistic  is  it  in  foundation 
and  method,  how  extremely  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory! This  the  author  has  exemplified  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Instruction  for  Composition, 
bxrt  more  demonstratively  in  the  work  "Die  alte 
Musiklehre  im  Streit  mit  unsrer  Zeit"  (the  old  Doc- 
trine of  Music  in  contention  with  our  times),  at  Breit- 
kopf and  Hartel,  ISil, — as  had  been  acknowledged 
and  declared  long  enough  before  him  by  Heicha  and 
every  thinking  professor  of  composition.  The  indo- 
lence of  so  many  old  masters,  or  the  ignorance  of 
masters  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature 
of  composition,  is  still  answerable  for  the  painful  and 
useless  labor  of  many  young  persons.  Many  such, 
indeed,  are  still  enduring  in  the  continually  disap- 
pointed hope  that  they  will  at  last,  some  day,  arrive 
at  composition,  or  at  least  at  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  art ;  they  endure  until  the  time  has  passed, 
and  with  it  all  pleasure  and  natural  feeling,  which 
either  dies  away  or  becomes  corrupted. 


at  an  earlier  pei-iod  than  this  would  be  mere  empty 
playing;  or,  vsdiat  is  much  worse,  would  disturb, 
in  the  still  unself-su[iporting  scholar,  the  free  and 
immediate  enjoyment  of  the  com;,ositions  lying 
before  him;  and  thrust  in  the  place  of  lively, 
soul-inspiring,  artistic  em])loyment,  cold  and  prof- 
itless mechanism  of  the  understanding.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  a  system  pursued  in 
many  shapes,  of  instruction  in  the  piano  and  har- 
mony combined,  which  apparently  advances  the 
students  through  an  intricate  mechanism  with  great 
rapidity,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  feeling  of  nmsic 
itself,  which  remains  undeveloped,  and  becomes, 
indeed,  oppressed  and  stifled  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  mechanism  which 
that  system  brings  into  action.  The  true  joy  of 
art  and  artistic  accomplishment  becomes  the  more 
surely  destroyed  thereby, — the  more  deceptive  to 
the  observer  is  the  joy  of  the  scholar  at  his 
mechanical  success, — and  the  more  'his  sudden 
progress  in  certain  parts  of  music  is  in  the  begin- 
ning inexplicable  to  the  uninstructed. 

"We  consider  thus  much  to  be  necessary  upon 
general  education.  The  choice  of  other  instru- 
ments may  be  Kift  to  each  individual,  under  the 
advice  of  the  better-informed.  The  science  and 
history  of  music  must  in  like  manner  be  left  to 
the  disposition  and  leisure  of  every  friend  of  art. 
The  composer,  and  particularly  the  well-educated 
musician,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  himself 
fi'om  the  history  of  his  art,  not  merely  from  books, 
but  from  the  works  of  art  themselves. 


Descriptive  Music. 

[Concludea,] 

Far  be  it  from  us,  therefore,  to  deny  that 
descriptive  music  may  be  made  a  noble  thing;  but 
what  we  complain  of  is,  that  it  is  running  wild,  or 
at  least  the  musical  world  are  running  wild  after 
it.  We  only  wish  we  could  persuade  some  of  the 
gifted  modern  composeis,  who  waste  their  time  in 
representing  the  unrepresentable,  just  to  try  the 
e.xperiment  of  writing  a  little  music,  which  should, 
like  Mozart's  Symphonies,  be  innocent  of  mean- 
ing ;  and,  though  they  might  not  find  the  task 
easy,  we  would  back  its  success  very  strongly. 

It  is  an  open  cpiestion,  which  deserves  more 
investigation  than  it  has  yet  received,  how  far 
music  is  legitimately  capable  of  expressing  ideas 
lying  out  of  the  proper  domain  of  sound;  that  it 
is  so  to  a  certain  extent  is  undeniable  ;  but  this 
extent  is  much  more  limited  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, as  may  be  evident  by  the  fact  of  the 
exceeding  indefinileness  of  the  representations 
produced.  For,  if  we  examine  closely  into  the 
working,  on  the  mind,  of  any  descriptive  piece  of 
instrumental  music,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  its  efficiency  is  due  to  our  own 
fancy,  and  very  litde  to  the  suggestive  power  of 
the  music  itself.  It  is  easy  enough,  when  we  are 
told  beforehand  the  programme  of  a  composition, 
to  identify,  or  rather  to  imagine  we  can  identify, 
its  descriptions;  but  let  any  descriptive  symphony 
or  overture,  even  of  the  highest  class,  be  played 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  its  name  or  intention,  and 
see  the  result  of  his  endeavors  to  make  out  its 
meaning.  We  once  heard  a  magnate  of  a 
provincial  festival  (where  Mendelssohn  had  just 
succeeded  Neukomm  in  favor)  declare  he  could 
distinctly  trace,  in  the  Wedding  March,  the  exact 
point  where  the  ring  was  put  on ;  but  for  our  own 
part  we  failed  to  discover  any  hymeneal  character 
in  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  frecjuent  and  prominent 
discords !  The  most  contradictory  guesses  are 
made,  even  by  eminent  musical  critics,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  compositions;  and  we  think  this  very 
fact  might  warrant  the  inference  that  the  meaning 
so  anxiously  pursued  might  be,  after  all,  an  ignis 
futuus — the  composition  never  having  been  inten- 
ded by  the  composer  to  bear  any  meaning  at  all. 
And  often,  when  an  explanatory  programme  is 
given,  the  case  is  not  much  better ;  for  we  have 
remarked  the  perplexity  of  hearers  listening  to  a 
romantic  composition  of  the  modern  school  with 
a  long  sheet  of  explanation  in  their  hands,  and 
trying  their  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to  make  out  what 
part  of  the  scene  is  being  played  I  And  we  have 
been  almost  profanely  reminded  of  the  reply  of 
the  showman,  when  asked  inconvenient  questions 
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by  his  juvenile  spectators  as  to  which  parts  of  his 
picture  he  was  describing. 

It  is  probable  that  music  may  be  only  really 
capable  of  describing  facts,  through  the  medium 
of  sensations  appertaining  to  them  ;  which  sensa- 
tions are  producible  also  by  musical  compositions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  impression  of  liveliness  or 
solemnity  conveyed  b_v  music,  may  correspond 
with  feelings  of  the  same  nature  e.xcited  by  cer- 
tain objects  or  certain  scenes;  and  so  may  seem 
to  describe  such  objects  or  scenes ;  whereas  in 
reality  it  only  results  from  certain  subjective  quali- 
ties of  them.  Hence,  if  the  hearer  is  told  lohat  the 
music  refers  to,  he  may  probably  succeed  in 
tracing  the  description ;  but  if  not,  he  may  alto- 
gether fail  in  divining  what  is  intended  to  be 
described. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
descriptive  music  is  good  aud  commendable,  so 
far  as  it  is  kept  in  bounds;  it  may  call  forth  much 
skill  and  talent ;  and  where  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  EBsthelic  character  of  music  exists,  it 
may  tend  to  results  of  high  merit.  But  to  say 
that  all  good  music  must  be  descriptive,  because 
some  good  music  happens  to  be  so,  is  illogical  in 
the  extreme;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
most  esteemed  instrumental  compositions  are  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  consistent  programme  for  them,  except  by 
resorting  to  the  wildest  rhapsodies  of  modern 
German  enthusiasm. 

And  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  show  that 
non-descriptive  music,  at  least  in  the  instrumental 
form,  is  of  a  purer  and  nobler  order  than  descrip- 
tive. The  latter  depends  for  its  interest  partly 
on  an  element  foi'eign  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  art;  for  music,  strictly  speaking,  is  intended 
to  give  pleasure  by  combinations  of  sound  only  ; 
and  when  the  descriptive  element  is  introduced, 
the  composition  becomes  no  longer  pure  music, 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  combination  of  music 
and  drama.  But  a  work  to  which  no  programme 
is  attached,  must  please  by  its  merit  as  a  pure 
musical  composition,  standing  independently  on 
its  phonetic  C|ualities,  and  unaided  by  any  foreign 
associations;  and  we  think  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  composer  who  excels  in  works 
of  this  nature  shows  more  true  command  of  his 
art  than  he  who  owes  half  his  success  to  the 
embodiment  in  his  composition  of  some  tangible 
scene  or  extraneous  idea. 

It  will  now,  we  trust,  be  seen  that  we  were  in 
sober  earnest  when  we  stated  that  Mozart's 
instrumental  compositions  were  enhanced  in  mu- 
sical worth  by  their  having  no  meaning.  Nobody 
could  write  descriptive  music  better  than  Mozart, 
when  he  pleased,  as  all  the  world  knows;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  Symphonies,  Quartets,  and 
Quintets  were  the  proper  field  to  display  this 
talent  upon;  and,  consequently,  in  these  he  con- 
fined himself  to  pure,  unadulterated,  essential, 
abstract,  music.  We  are  not  aware  that,  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  these  stri(!tly  instrumental 
compo.sitions,  there  is  any  attempt  to  introduce  or 
suggest  a  descriptive  feature,  extraneous  meaning, 
or  non-musical  idea  of  any  kind  whatever.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  they  form  such  admirable 
examples  for  study.  To  those  who  seek  intel- 
lectual gratification  only,  the  genius  of  Beethoven 
may  be  more  captivating;  but  for  solid  benefit 
and  practical  improvement  in  composition,  there 
is  no  school  like  Mozart,  whose  works  are  truly  a 
'  pure  well  of  music,  undefilcd.' — Lon.  Mus.  World. 


VerdL 
A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  apropos  of  the  performance  of  the 
"  Sicilian  Vespers"  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism 
of  the  imperial  baby,  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  this  popular  composer's  life. 

Verdi,  the  author  of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  is 
more  than  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  at  Brussetto,  a  place  so 
small  that  it  docs  not  figure  on  the  map.  His  pa- 
ri-n(3  were  poor  peasants,  who  bad  not  even  the 
means  to  teach  bina  to  read.  In  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  countrj-,  the  knowledge  of  readin" 


is  an  acquirement  and  a  luxury  which  benefits  no 
one.  But  Verdi  was  unlike  his  compatriots.  The 
curate  of  his  village  took  a  sudden  friendship  for 
him,  and  taught  him  all  he  knew,  to  wit :  reading, 
writing  and  music.  In  a  few  years  the  pupil  be- 
came more  learned  than  his  master.  He  com- 
posed military  marches  and  church  music,  to  the 
great  astonishment,  admiration  and  delight  of  the 
good  curate.  Verdi  felt  his  vocation — he  left  his 
village,  started  for  Milan,  and  there,  poor,  un- 
known and  without  protection,  he  toiled  night 
and  day.  He  subsisted  for  some  time  giving 
music  lessons  at  twenty  cents,  when  destiny 
brought  him  in  contact  with  Merelli,  the  great 
impresario.  Merelli  proposed  to  him  the  compo- 
sition of  a  partition  for  the  Scala,  the  first  theatre 
of  Milan,  and  gave  him  the  poem  of  Oberto  di  San 
Bonifacio.  In  Italy,  musicians  and  operas  are  in 
such  great  requisition  that  the  directors  often- 
times give  themselves  up  to  luck  for  new  operas 
and  productions.  They  are  obliged,  sometimes, 
to  have  recourse  to  some  unknown  composer.  If 
he  succeeds,  they  pay  his  services  with  glory ;  if 
he  fails,  they  lay  him  aside  to  try  another.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  experienced  by  the  artistic 
corps,  who  have  uselessly  wasted  their  time  and 
talents  to  study  works  destined  to  be  reproduced 
no  more.  Oberto  di  San  Bonifacio  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Verdi  did 
not  make  one  cent  out  of  it.  Merelli  ordered 
him  a  second  work,  Un  Giorno  di  Regno,  (the 
reign  of  one  day,)  but  the  violent  grief  which,  at 
the  time,  he  hail  conceived  at  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  adored  to  distraction,  dried  up  the 
wells  of  his  wit  and  inspiration.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  Verdi  which  did  not  take.  He  did  not, 
however,  allow  himself  to  become  discouraged. — 
He  had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  success  and  of 
applause,  and  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for 
greater  triumphs.  Convinced  that  a  musical  com- 
poser, beside  a  study  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
masters  of  music,  should  be  deeply  versed  in  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  great  masters 
in  poetry  and  literature  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries, he  condemned  himself  to  a  forced  labor. 
He  studied,  at  the  same  time,  Corneille,  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakspeare,  and 
Dante ;  and  with  that  perseverance  and  strength 
of  will  characteristic  of  genius,  he  felt  himself,  at 
length,  able  to  put  on  the  lips  of  heroes  and  of 
nations  the  musical  words  which  suited  each. 

Merelli  comprehended  well  the  cause  of  the 
fiasco  which  had  attended  the  production  of  Un 
Giorno.  He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
him  the  poem  oi'  Nabacco,  which  he  had  previous- 
ly offered  without  success  to  several  musical  com- 
posers. Verdi  felt  the  grandeur  of  the  subject. — 
He  treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  His  success 
was  immense;  it  gave  him  more  gold  than  glory 
— two  thousand  francs,  perhaps.  His  fortune  was 
secure.  From  that  moment  all  the  directors  were 
at  his  feet,  but  Merelli  obtained  the  preference. 
Verdi  composed  for  the  Scala  the  opera  of  /  Lom- 
bardi,  which  was  more  applauded  than  his  previ- 
ous work;  and  which  yielded  him  ten  thousand 
francs.  Then  came  Ernani,  which  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice ;  1  Due  Foscari, 
at  Rome,  in  the  Apollo  theatre.  His  genius 
authorised  him  to  dictate  conditions  to  the  direc- 
tors. In  the  midst  o(  the  furore  produced  b}'  his 
masterpieces  and  his  glory,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  viz  :  to  purchase 
the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born  and  to  establish 
around  it  a  vast  domain.  With  the  proceeds  of 
Nabucco  he  purchased  the  cot,  and  by  means  of 
his  other  operas  a  property  which  is  not  less,  at 
present,  than  nine  miles  in  extent.  His  great 
pleasure  consists  in  living  upon  his  lands,  in  the 
midst  of /«'s  peasants,  who  all  know  by  heart  the 
finest  pieces  in  his  operas.  At  Brussctto  the 
reapers  perform  their  work  singing  the  chorus  of 
I'igoletto,  Ernani,  of  La  Traviata,  and  the 
2'roi;alore. 

Endowed  with  a  scientific  but  brusque  disposi- 
tion, Verdi  docs  not  love  the  contact  of  the  world, 
and  studiously  avoids  all  public  honors.  After 
the  production  of  his  opera.  La  .ferusatem,  which 
was  acted  for  the  fir.st  time  in  Paris,  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  after  that 
of  the  Sicilian  Vcipers,  the  cross  of  officer — dis- 


tinctions awarded  to  him  without  his  knowledge 
or  solicitation.  He  might  have  had  the  cro.?s  of 
Parma,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  most 
insignificant  composers,  had  he  only  applied  for 
it,  but  he  disdained  to  do  so.  Even  the  .situation 
of  Master  of  the  Empeior's  Chapel  at  Vienna, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  tendered  to  him,  he 
flatly  refused.  His  art  supplies  all  his  wants. — 
Early  in  the  morning  he  sits  at  the  piano  —  he 
commences  over  again,  if  necessary,  the  same 
passages,  until  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
performance.  He  does  not  compose  with  facility, 
and  his  works  bear  more  or  less  the  marks  of  the 
midnight  lamp.  It  will  take  him  hours  to  master 
the  difficulties  of  a  simple  note,  and  to  elaborate 
a  single  air  according  to  his  fancy. 


SUMMER. 

BY  EEV.   RICHAKD    CHEXEVIX  TBEXCH. 
I. 

Now  seems  all  Nature  to  conspire, 
As  to  dissolve  the  world  in  fire — 

II. 
AVhich  dies  among  its  odorous  sweets, 
A  Phcenix  on  its  funeral-pyre. 

III. 
Simoom  breathes  hotly  from  the  waste, 
The  green  earth  quits  its  green  attire  : 

IV. 
Floats  o'er  the  plain  the  liquid  heat. 
Cheating  the  traveller's  strong  desire — 

V. 
Illusion  fair  of  lake  and  stream, 
Receding  as  he  draweth  nigher. 

VI. 
Ice  is  more  precious  now  than  gold, 
Snow  more  than  silver  men  desire. 

VII. 

'Tis  far  to  seek  unfailing  wells 
For  tender  maid  or  aged  sire  : 

VIII. 

Men  know  the  worth  of  water  now, 

And  learn  to  prize  God's  blessing  higher : 

IX. 
The  shallow  pools  have  disappeared, 
Caked  into  iron  is  the  mire. 

X. 

Through  clouds  of  dust  the  crimson  sun 
Glares  on  the  earth  in  lurid  ire  : 

XI. 
The  parched  earth  with  thirsty  lips 
Is  gasping,  ready  to  expire. 

XII. 
Oh,  happy,  who  by  liquid  streams 
In  shady  gardens  can  retire — 

XIII. 

"Where  mtirmuring  falls  and  whispering  trees 
Sweet  slumber  to  invite  conspire : 

XIV. 
Or  where  he  may  deceive  the  time 
With  volume  sage,  or  pensive  lyre. 

1 — ■    I 

A  Bath  among  the  Mountains. — The 
Independent  of  last  week  contained  a  "  Star  Pa- 
per," from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  descrip- 
tive of  "  A  time  at  the  White  Mountains."  The 
following  is  as  good  as  iced  Champagne  in  these 
hot  dog-days. 

Reaching  the  hotel  in  due  season,  tired  and 
sweaty,  a  bath  must  be  had.  We  went  toward 
the  Notch,  ami  turning  to  the  right  at  the  first 
little  stream  that  let  itself  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, we  sought  the  |iools  in  which  we  knew  such 
streams  kept  their  sweetest  thoughts,  expressing 
them  by  trout.  The  only  dilliculty  was  in  the 
.selection.  This  pool  was  deep,  rock-rimmed, 
transparent,  gravel-bottomed.  The  next  was 
level-edged  and  rock-bollomcd,  but  reci'ived  its 
water  with  such  a  gush  that  it  whirled  around  the 
basin  in  a  liquid  dance  of  bubbles.  The  next  one 
received  a  divided  stream,  one  part  coming  over 
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a  flu'lving  rock  and  slicetingdown  in  white,  while 
the  otlicr  portion  fell  into  a  hollow  nuirmuring 
crevice,  and  came  gurgling  forth  from  a  half-dark 
chiinnei.  Half  way  down,  the  rock  was  smooth 
and  pleasant  to  the  feet.  In  tlie  deepest  part 
was  6iie  gravel  and  powdered  mountain, commonly 
called  sand.  Tlie  waters  left  the  pool  even  more 
beautifully  than  they  entered  it ;  for  the  rock  had 
been  rounded  and  grooved,  so  that  it  gave  a  chan- 
nel like  the  finest  moulded  lip  of  a  water  vase; 
and  the  moss,  beginning  below,  had  crept  up  in- 
to the  very  throat  of  the  passage,  and  lined  it 
completely,  giving  to  the  clear  water  a  green 
hue  as  it  rushed  through,  whirling  itself  into  a 
plexus  of  cords,  or  a  kind  of  pulsating  braid  of 
water.  This  was  my  pool.  It  waited  for  me. — 
How  dcliciously  it  opened  its  flood  to  my  coming. 
It  rusheil  up  to  every  pore,  and  sheeted  my  skin 
with  an  aqueous  covering,  prepared  in  the  moun- 
tain waterlooms.  Ah,  the  coldness  !  Every  drop 
was  molten  hail.  It  was  the  very  brother  of  ice. 
At  a  mere  hint  of  winter  it  would  change  to  ice 
airain  !  If  the  crystal  nook  was  such  a  surprise  of 
delight  to  me,  ivhat  must  I  have  been  to  it,  that 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  invaded,  unless  by  the 
lip  of  a  moose,  or  by  the  lithe  and  spotted  form  of 
sylvan  trout !  The  drops  and  bubbles  ran  up  to 
me  and  broke  about  my  neck,  and  ran  laughing 
away,  frolicking  over  the  mossy  margin,  aiid  I 
could  hear  them  laughing  all  the  way  down  be- 
low. Such  a  monster  had  never,  perhaps,  taken 
covert  in  the  pure,  pellucid  bowl  before  ! 

But  this  was  the  centre-part.  Not  loss  memor- 
able was  the  fringe.  The  trees  hung  in  the  air 
on  either  side,  and  stretched  their  green  leaves 
for  a  roof  far  above.  The  birch  and  alder,  with 
here  and  there  a  silver  fir,  in  bush  form,  edged 
the  rocks  on  either  side.  As  you  looked  up  the 
stream,  there  opened  an  ascending  avenue  of  cas- 
cades, dripping  rocks,  bearded  with  moss,  crevices 
filled  with  grass  or  dwarfed  shrubs,  until  the 
whole  was  swallowed  up  in  the  leaves  and  trees 
far  above.  But  if  you  turned  down  the  stream, 
then  through  a  lane  of  richest  green,  stood  the 
open  sky,  and  lifted  up  against  it  thousands  of 
feet,  Jlount  Wdlard,  rocky  and  rent,  or  with  but 
here  and  there  a  remnant  of  evergreens  sharp 
and  ragged.  The  sun  was  behind  it  and  poured 
against  its  farther  side  his  whole  tide  of  light, 
which  lapped  over  as  a  stream  dashes  over  its 
bounds  and  spills  its  waters  beyond.  So  it  stood 
over  against  this  ocean  of  atmospheric  gold,  bank- 
ed huge  and  rude,  against  a  most  resplendent 
heaven  ! 

As  I  stood  donning  my  last  articles  of  raiment, 
and  wringing  my  over-wet  hair,  I  saw  a  trout 
move  very  deliberately  out  from  under  a  rock  by 
which  I  had  lain,  and  walk  quietly  across  to  the 
otlier  side.  As  he  entered  the  crevice,  a  smaller 
one  left  it  and  came  as  demurely  across  to  his 
rock.  It  was  evident  that  the  old  people  had 
sent  them  out  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
whether  any  damage  had  been  done.  Probably 
it  was  thought  that  there  had  been  a  slide  in  the 
mountain,  and  that  a  huge  icicle  or  lump  of  snow 
had  plunged  into  their  pool  and  melted  away 
here.  If  there  are  piscatory  philosophers  below 
ater  half  as  wise  as  those  above,  this  would  be  a 

ry  fair  theory  of  the  disturbance  to  which  their 

untain  homestead  had  been  subjected.     As  I 
eaten  ot  their  salt,  of  course  I  respected  the 
of  hospitality,  and  no  deceptive  tiy  of  mine 
ever  tempt  trout  in  a  brook  which  begets 
Iso  lovely,  and  in  pools  that  yield  themselves 
uch  delicious  embrace  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
>ia  bath, 
so,  as  the  sun  was  gone,  it  was  time  for 
i.     Step  by  step  I  clnnbed  the  moss  car- 
v'ks  ;    slipped   in  due  degree,  leaped  the 
oitones,  got  caught  on  the  dead  branches 
rgir,  climbed  astride  over  the  birch,  and 
e  road. 


nowCoNSEEVATOKicjis  in  Germany  are 
tutic  as  plentiful  as  oiher  educational  insti- 
its  twen  the  little  kingdom  of  Saxony,  with 
founiof  inhabitants,  has  had  the  courage  to 
music  institution  for  cultivating  the  art  of 
Leipzine  which  Mendelssohn  founded  at 
^lircd  European  fame.     That  lately 


established  at  Dresden  has  still  to  attain  honor.  The 
institution  is,  I  believe,  an  exclusively  private  under- 
t.iking,  but  its  views  are  purely  artistic,  as  it  intends 
only  to  teach  aiul  encourage  the  study  of  "chissi- 
cal  music."  I'ersons  of  both  sexes  are  admitted, 
whether  they  intend  studying  the  art  as  a  profession 
or  otherwise;  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  tliey 
should  have  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  a  musical 
education.  The  pupil  can  be  taught  the  pianoforte, 
organ,  singing,  and  any  two  orchestral  instruments  he 
wishes,  eitlier  string  or  wind,  besides  chorus  singing, 
declamation,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composi- 
tion. Lectures  arc  given  on  the  history  of  music; 
playing  at  sight,  both  in  single  parts  and  in  full  score, 
is  practised ;  orchestral  music,  duos,  trios,  quartets 
for  piano,  with  or  without  other  instruments,  is  also 
taught.  The  active  director  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
M.  Trostlcr,  who  has  fiained  some  repute  in  this  town 
as  a  violin  player.  The  committee  of  management 
selected  are — MM.  Charles  Mayer,  Franz  Schubert, 
Julius  Otto,  and  Schneider.  lil.  Charles  Mayer  is 
at  the  head  of  the  pianoforte,  and  M.  Schubert,  con- 
cert meister  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  at  the  head  of  the 
violin  instructors.  The  rest  of  the  teachers  are  men 
of  talent ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  undertaking 
will  meet  with  encouragement. 


■      MiJSIC  AT  SHIKLEY  CHASE. 

BY    MORTIMER   COLLINS. 

"  The  most  valuable  collei^tions  of  '  catches,  rounds  and 
canoup,  for  thrt'e  or  four  voices,'  were  cautiously  circulated 
during  tlie  Protectorate  ;  and  deep  in  the  retirement  of  many 
such  a  house  as  Woodstock  the  prayers  lor  the  Itestoration 
and  the  practice  of  '  profane  music  '  were  kept  up  together." 

"  The  merry  monarch  loved  a  tltne^  ami  small  blame  to 
him." — Qiiarttrly  Review. 

I. 

Cavalier  music  !  Shirley  Chase, 

Hidden  deep  amid  oak-trees  royal, 
Is  the  noble  home  of  a  knightly  race 

Old  as  the  oak-trees — proud  and  loyal. 
Snow  has  fallen  on  the  "White  King's  bier — 

Cromwell  lords  it,  late  and  early, 
But  as  yet  his  troopers  come  not  here  : 

At  home  in  his  hall  sits  Sir  Everard  Shirley. 

II. 
Moonlight  pours  through  the  painted  oriels, 

Firelight  flickers  on  pictured  walls ; 
Full  of  solemn  and  sad  memorials 

Is  the  room  where  that  mingled  glimmer  falls. 
There  is  the  banner  of  Arthur  Shirley. 

Who  died  for  Charles  on  a  misty  wold : 
There  is  his  portrait — an  infant  curly — 

Whose  corse  in  an  unknown  grave  lies  cold. 

III. 
Hot  and  sudden  swoop'd  Rupert's  horse 

Down  on  the  villainous  Roundhead  churls, 
But  they  left  young  Arthur  a  mangled  corse, 

With  the  red  mire  clotting  Ms  chesnut  curls  : 
Only  son  of  an  ancient  race 

As  any  that  dwells  in  England's  realm — 
Ah,  a  shadow  sleeps  on  Sir  Everard's  face 

When  he  thinks  of  his  soldier's  snow-plumed  helm. 

IV. 

Madrigal  music  tills  the  room 

With  a  spring-like  beauty  and  delicate  grace  : 
Vanishes  half  their  weary  gloom 

As  Harry  St.  Osyth's  manly  bass 
And  Maud's  soprano  and  Amy  in  alt 

Mingle  like  streams  on  a  verdurous  shore  ; 
But  memory  sets  them  once  at  fault 

As  they  think  of  the  tenor  that's  heard  no  more. 

Y. 
After,  a  rare  old  English  glee, 

Humorous,  eloquent,  daring,  buoyant. 
Rings  through  the  chamber,  strong  and  free. 

And  shakes  the  mulliou'd  panes  flamboyant : 
Merry  music  of  olden  time 

Gaily  defying  tlie  Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly  rebelling  in  hearty  rhyme 

'Gainst  cant  and  heresy  puritanical, 

VI. 

Then  Amy  down  to  the  organ  sits, 

And  a  pleasant  prelude  sounds  sonorous 
As  over  the  keys  her  white  hand  flits, 

And  a  Latin  canon  claims  their  chorus. 
Not  in  the  great  cathedrals  now 

Does  saintly  song  as  of  yore  find  place : 
But  it  smooths  awhile  the  furrow'd  brow 

Of  the  sad  old  master  of  Shirley  Chase. 


But  the  King  shall  have  his  own  again — 

Merry  King  Charles  o'er  the  stormy  water : 
Then  shall  ye  hear  an  easier  strain, 

A  gayer  music,  Joy's  own  daughter. 
Melody  then  shall  dance  right  merrily — 

Beauty  undreamt-of,  endless  grace, 
Shall  sound  through  the  air  of  England,  verily, 

And  flood  the  chambers  of  Sir  Shirley  Chase. 

' — Dublin  Univcrsiti/  Magazine. 


guiiulti's  Jnuijital  of  JHusk. 
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Beethoven  Literature. 

It  speak.s  well  for  human  nature,  that  whoever 
in  any  department  of  intellectual  exertion  far 
outstrips  his  contemporaries,  making  his  mark 
deeply  upon  the  progress  of  his  race  in  science, 
art,  literature,  politics,  jurisprudence,  or  war, 
thereby  renders  himself  the  topic  of  so  many  pens 
— the  cause  of  so  much  shedding  of  ink.  What 
an  immense  field  of  our  literature  is  that  devoted 
to  biography,  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  great 
men,  to  the  discussion  of  their  works,  their  opin- 
ions, their  feelings,  their  intentions  !  Look  at 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Washington,  Franklin, 
Webster,  Raphael,  Mozart,  Michael  Angelo, 
Goethe,  Sliakspeare,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  number- 
less others. 

Beethoven  was  born  eighty-six  years  ago.  For 
fifty  years  he  has  been  the  mark  for  critics,  the 
hero  of  story-tellers,  and  the  subject  of  biogra- 
phers. We  have  at  various  times  called  attention 
in  our  columns  to  the  absurdities  written  by  ad- 
mirers of  his  music  in  the  form  of  novelettes  and 
tales,  in  which  real  circumstances  in  his  history 
have  been  twisted  to  their  fanciful  purposes,  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  expression  of  certain  of  his 
works  been  fantastically  explained,  or  in  which 
stories  have  been  told,  utterly  without  foundation, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  the  writers.  We 
propose  to  give  our  readers  at  this  time  a  short 
review  of  the  sources  from  which  the  future  biog- 
rapher of  the  great  master  can  draw  his  materials. 

The  first  and  most  natural  source  to  which  he 
will  turn  is  the  periodical  musical  literature  of 
his  time  and  country.  The  earliest  notice  of 
Beethoven  in  a  printed  work,  unless  we  except 
the  dedication  by  '■  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  aged 
eleven  years,"  of  his  first  published  work,  to  his 
protector,  the  Elector  and  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  musical  magazine  published  in 
Hamburg,  by  a  certain  Cramer,  in  1782-3.  This 
work,  of  which  we  know  but  two  or  three  copies 
in  existence,  contains  a  letter  from  Christian 
Gottlob  Neefe  upon  Music  and  Musicians  in 
Bonn,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  remarkable  pupil, 
then  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
this  date  the  annual  Electoral  Almanacs  begin  to 
give  the  name  of  the  composer  as  assistant  Court 
organist  and  member  of  the  orchestra.  (He 
played  viola.) 

The  Leipziger  Allgemeine  Musikalisclie  Zeitung 
began  to  be  published  in  the  year  1798,  and  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  there  is  not  a 
volume  which  does  not  contain  something  which 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  composer  and 
the  success  of  his  works.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  musical  periodical  ever  published, 
and  as  it  covers  the  space  of  time  from  1798  to 
1848,  must  be  made  familiar  by  any  one  who  will 
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write  upon  the  muslG  of  this  century.  Less  im- 
portant, thou<;h  hardly  so,  are  the  twenty  odd 
ToUnnesof  "  Ccecllia,"  edited  by  Godfried  Weber, 
at  Mayence,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few 
volumes,  which  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Dehn.  General 
letters  and  many  notices  of  Beethoven  adorn  the 
columns  of  the  Neue  Zeitsclirifl  far  Musii,  begun 
by  Schumann  about  1S35(?),  and  by  other  editors 
still  continued.  Marx's  Berliner  lilusik  Zeilung, 
1823-28,  gives  some  valuable  facts.  By  the  way, 
the  piano-forte  piece  called  "  Derniere  pense'e 
musicals  de  Beethoven"  was  furnished  Marx  by 
the  composer,  and  printed  in  the  Zeitung  more 
than  three  years  before  his  death.  The  Wiener 
Musih  Zeitung,  edited  at  one  time  by  Kanne,  an 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  covgrs  a  space  of 
several  years  beginning  about  1816,  and  has  con- 
siderable value,  though  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  sheet  published  in  the  city  where 
the  composer  lived  and  died. 

The  Leipziger  Repertorium,  of  which  only  two 
volumes  appeared,  contains  much  that  is  very 
valuable  and  interesting  from  Schindler's  pen. 
These  are  the  more  valuable  periodicals  to  the 
biographer  of  Beethoven.  Besides  these,  of  less 
value,  but  not  to  be  overlooked  by  one  who  de- 
sires to  be  thorough,  are  the  volumes  of  Reichardt, 
(Berlin,  1805-6,)  the  two  musical  papers  now 
published  at  Cologne,  one  at  Mainz,  two  in  Ber- 
lin, and  especially  certain  musical  and  theatrical 
periodicals  of  more  or  less  recent  date,  published 
at  Vienna.  Others  also  have  come  under  our 
notice,  from  which  something  is  to  be  gained. 

The  Kolner  Zeitung  —  the  famous  Cologne 
Gazette,  a  news  and  political  daily  paper — con- 
tained a  long  controversy  in  1835-6  upon  the 
question  whether  Beethoven  was  born  in  the 
Kheingasse  or  the  Bonngasse  at  Bonn  ;  from  this 
controversy  many  facts  and  anecdotes  of  Beet- 
hoven's childhood  may  be  drawn,  and  from  it  we 
are  enabled  to  correct  a  minor  statement  in  our 
translation  of  Doring  last  week  in  regard  to  the 
age  at  which  the  little  Ludwig  was  put  to  the 
pianoforte  for  practice  by  his  father.  Two  old 
gentlemen,  one  a  mayor  of  Bonn,  the  other  Beet- 
hoven's friend  "Wegeler,  recollected  seeing  the 
child  at  the  age  of  three  years  standing  at  the 
instrument,  and  practising,  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  little  cheeks. 

The  second  source  to  which  the  biographer  will 
naturally  look,  is  musical  lexicographj'.  In  the 
case  of  living  musicians,  a  dictionary  of  musical 
science  and  biography  is  of  value,  both  for  the 
facts  contained,  and  because  of  the  discussions 
which  doubtful  points  awaken.  In  the  present 
case  there  are  two  such  lexicons  which  possess 
value — Gerbcr's  and  Schilling's — Fetis's  is  value- 
less. Gerber  published  his  first  two  volumes 
about  1790-92;  his  four  additional  volumes  in 
1812-14.  lie  appears  to  have  applied  directly 
to  Beethoven  for  information,  though  of  this  we 
are  not  certain.  The  article  in  Schilling,  written 
probably  by  Marx,  was  founded  apparently  upon 
Gerber,  and  continued  from  other  sources,  and  so 
far  as  it  goes  is  quite  reliable. 

The  third  source  is  the  biography  proper  of 
ihe  composer.  Setting  of  course  the  sketches  to  be 
found  in  periodicals  aside,  we  have  the  following 
works  of  this  class. 

Immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  great 
composer,  a  certain  Aloys  Sclilosser  published  a 
little  work,  which  is  of  about  the  same  value  to  the 


biographer,  as  a  campaign  life  of  S.oott  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  United  States — possibly 
less;  we  will  waste  no  space  upon  it.  Another 
small  work  called  out  by  the  death  of  the  compo- 
ser, was  "  Beethoven's  Tod"  by  his  friend  Kanne 
• — a  work  of  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  copy.  The  most  valuable  work  upon  the 
early  history  of  Beethoven,  is  one  published  at 
Coblenz  in  1838,  in  two  parts,  viz:  "  Biograph- 
ixche  Notizen  ueher  Ludwig  van  Beethoven"  by 
Dr.  Wegeler  and  Ferdinand  Ries.  Wegeler 
knew  the  boy  Ludwig,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  young  man  Beethoven,  and  the  correspondent 
of  the  great  master  in  after  years.  In  his  "  No- 
tizen" he  gives  particular  and  precise  information 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  his  friend's 
familj'  and  to  the  first  years  in  Vienna.  Several 
letters  of  Beethoven  to  him  are  among  the  most 
valuable  which  remain  from  the  master's  hand. — 
The  second  part  contains  the  recollections  of 
Ries,  who  was  Beethoven's  pupil,  and  many  let- 
ters and  notes  addressed  to  him.  In  1845  Dr. 
Wegeler  published  an  appendix  to  the  Notizen, 
containing  several  valuable  and  important  mat- 
ters for  the  future  student  of  Beethoven's  his- 
tory. 

In  1840  appeared  Schindler's  Biography.  Few 
books  have  been  so  censured  for  their  short- 
comings as  this.  No  reader  can  arise  from  its 
perusal  without  feelings  of  strong  indignation  at 
the  small  amount  of  information  given  within  its 
pages.*  It  must  be  stated  to  the  credit  of 
Schindler  that  this  was  not  entirely  his  fault. — 
The  book  known  in  English  as  "  Moscheles'  Life 
of  Beethoven,"  is  but  a  translation  of  Schindler, 
with  an  appendix  consisting  mostly  of  translations 
from  the  work  of  Wegeler  and  Ries.  We  should 
have  mentioned  before  that  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces Ries'  memory  failed  him,  and  his  anecdotes 
(in  these  particular  cases)  are  not  quite  correct. 
He  died  before  their  publication,  and  probably 
never  had  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  due  ver- 
sion. 

Affixed  to  the  work  known  as  Beethoven's 
Studien,  also  published  in  English — "  Beethoven's 
Studies" — is  a  short  notice  of  the  composer  by  Rit- 
ter  von  Seyfried.  Seyfried  was  an  old  Vienna 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  Kapellmeister 
of  the  "  Theatre  an  der  Wien"  where  '  Fidelio' 
was  first  given.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  his 
memory  of  events,  which  transpired  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  befoi-e  he  wrote,  was  not  always 
exact  and  correct.  Still  Seyfried  gives  us  some 
valuable  facts,  and  cpiite  a  number  of  interesting 
letters  by  Beethoven.  More  recently  Lenz  has 
given  the  public  two  works,  one  upon  Beet- 
hoven's writings,  in  which  we  find  little  more 
than  a  catalogue,  with  extracts  from  Schindler 
and  the  Leipziger  cdlg,.  Mus.  Zeitung,  and  also 
Lenz'  opinions,  and  the  other  a  biographical 
study,  which  is  little  more  than  a  rehash  of 
Schindler,  Wegeler  and  Ries,  with  a  few  absurd 
stories  from  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Our  jour- 
nal has  already  noticed  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  These  are  the  princi- 
pal works  in  this  department  of  the  Beethoven 
literature. 

We  have  yet  to  name  one  other  source  of 
knowledge  about  Beethoven,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider in  our  next. 

•  Our  "  Diarist"  asked  Schindler  why  it  was  that 
he  gave  so  little  ?  "  ]5ecau»c,"  saidhc,  "  the  publisli- 
er  refused  to  jirint  more  than  eiyhUan  s/ieds ! 


Musical  Eeview. 

SHEET    MUSIC. 

(Published  by  Oliver  Ditson.) 

Twelve  Two-Fart  Songs,  by  Kilcken,  Aht,  Mend^hsohn, 
and  others.  No,  3.  "Gondola  Duet":  O  come  to 
me  ;  by  KucKES.    pp.  9. 

A  beautiful  duet,  for  two  sopranos,  or  soprano  and 
bass,  with  a  gently  flowing  movement,  in  G  minor. 
Words  German  and  English. 

Gaily  throuqh  life  tcandcr,  (Lihiamo  ne'  lieti  ca/ici)  ; 
the  Brindisi  from  La  Traviata,  by  Verdi.  Words 
Italian  and  English. 

A  gay  and  easy  little  melody  in  waltz  time;  pretty 
enough,  but  tarae  compared  wiih  some  of  those  dash- 
ing drinking  songs  of  Verdi,  not  to  speak  of  Doni- 
zetti's, in  Luerezia  Borgia. 

Dch  prendi  un  dolce  amplesso.  {We  part,  we  part.) 
Duettino  from  Mozart's  Clemenza  di  Tito.    pp.  5. 

Another  number  of  Wesley's  arrangements  of 
"  Favorite  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios  of  JMozart."  This 
is  a  lovely  duet,  without  much  pretension,  sweet, 
simple,  serious,  and  brief.  It  has  been  ascribed,  like 
several  of  the  minor  pieces  in  that  opera,  to  INIozart's 
pupil,  Siissmaj'er. 

Ti  r/uida  a  palma  nohile,  ( The  path  tliat  lies  before 
thee) :  Terzetto  from  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute." 
pp.0. 

This  appears  as  a  number  of  the  "  Harp  of  Italy," 
though  it  is  properly  a  string  taken  (or  rather  a  vi- 
bration from  a  string)  from  the  Harp  of  Germany. — 
It  is  a  trio  of  sopranos,  a  strain  of  exhortation  ad- 
dressed by  the  "  Three  Ladies"  to  the  young  hero 
Tamino,  whose  tenor  voice  once  intervenes  in  a  bit 
of  solo,  easily  sung  by  the  third  voice.  Of  course  very 
beautiful. 

Wayside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy,  translated 
and  adapted  by  Theo.  T.  Barker.  No.  1.  La 
Manola,  by  Paul  Henrios.    pp.  5. 

This  is  a  charming  little  French  song,  to  a  Span- 
ish subject :  De  I'Aragon,  de  la  Castille,  &c.,  and 
with  a  sparkling,  piquant,  half  sentimental,  half  co- 
quettish sort  of  Spanish  melody.  A  Spanish  invita- 
tion to  the  dance,  reaching  a  climax  in  the  ecstatic 
thought  of  the  Jota  Aragonese, 

I^oikdon. 

The  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  a 
more  than  usually  eventful  one.  Such  a  gathering  of 
great  artists  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  one  year, 
and  never  except  in  "unmusical  London."  Mr.  Ella 
never  tires  of  admonishing  us  that  (except  at  the  Mu- 
sical Union)  there  is  no  Music  in  England,  and  that 
the  eager  connoisseur  must  betake  himself  to  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  or  some  other  great  town  on  the 
continent,  to  enjoy  the  manifestations  of  his  beloved 
art.  Nevertheless  we  have  visited  nearly  all  these 
boasted  marts  of  harmony,  and  never  heard  so  much 
music  (or  so  good)  in  any  of  them  as  in  London. 

"What  have  we  not  heard  this   season?     To   begin 
with  the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind  at  Exeter  Hall  and 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.     Where    else  could  this 
greatly  renowned  and  most  charitable   of  public  char- 
acters be  heard  so  many  times  in  succession  ? — and 
with  her  husband,  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt,  to  boot,/ 
who  knows  all  "  the  Concertos  ?"     Then  we  have  had/ 
two  Italian  Operas.     At  the  one  the  v'wilh  qarde — thO 
still  unrivalled  troop — with  Grisi,  Mario,  Bosio,  an? 
Ronconi  at  its  head  ;  at  the  other,  the  newrevelatiori 
of  little  Piccolomini  and  big   Joanna  "VVagner,  wi/ 
the  incomparable  Alboni  to  bring  up  the  rear.     A/ 
one — or  at  least  any  two — of  these  singers  would  hy 
sufficed  to  give    "  the  season"    I'vlat  in  a  contiuer 
town.     But  we  have  had  them  all  at  once,  and  ny 
others  in  the  bargain,  whom,    however  talented/ 
respectable,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  bj^  nmn/ 

"\Ve  have  had  also  two  Philharmonic  Societies/ 
"  Old"  resuscitated,  as  it  were,  by  Dr.  Sternd 
nett,  the  '*New"  manfully  and  successfully  s^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Benedict  and  Dr.  Wyldw 
have  thus   had  symphonies  and  concertos,  ov 
and  what-not,  to  our  heart's  content.     Piani^ 
swarmed   among   us — iirst  rate   pianists,   lil 
(WieckJ    Si-humann,     Sterndale    Bennett, 
Uallf',    Alexamler  Billet,   Arabella   GoddarJ 
nothing  of  a  host  of  minor  stars,  all  strngg/ 
hearing,  and  few  of  them  getting  it  (at  tl/ 
Union).    For  violinists  it  ia  sufficient  to  noj' 
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Sivori,  Molique— since  the  "  ct  ccferas"  would  take  up 
too  lonp;  a  space.  With  Piatti  as  Violoncello,  and 
Bottesiiii  (better  late  than  never)  as  double-bass,  we 
need  scarely  enlarge  the  list — both  being  inimitable. 

The  unknown  artists  who  have  paid  us  visits  this 
year  are  too  many  to  count  them. 

And  what  a  legion  of  concerts  have  spruns  out  of 
this  embarras  da'  richesses  ! — concerts  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  "  societies,"  whether  Philharmonic  or 
Sacred  Harmonic,  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  and  Mr.  Hul- 
lah,  who  brought  out  a  new  oratorio  (Rhcinthaler's 
Jcphthah)  and  of  the  stereotyped  benefit  performances 
under  well-known  names.  Out  of  all  this  novelty, 
however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  music  has  gained 
much.  We  are  still  waiting  for  a  composer-;-since 
neither  Herr  Rheinthaler  nor  Senor  Yradier  will  suf- 
fice, even  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Athenmim. 
The  oratorio  of  the  first  is  dry  and  unimaginative ; 
the  Spanish  romances  of  the  last  are  trifles,  all  of  a 
color — when  you  have  heard  one  of  them  you  have 
heard  the  rest. 

The  single  new  opera  which  has  been  given  this 
season — La  Trariata — is  the  weakest  of  its  composer; 
and  though  it  brought  with  it  a  young,  fresh,  and 
charming' actress,  full  to  overiowing  of  enthusiasm 
and  promise,  it  did  not  present  us  with  what  may  yet 
be  denominated  a  sin(/er. 

Musically  speaking,  what,  then,  have  been  the 
fmts  of  the  season  ISoG  ?  Dr.  Schumann's  "  Paradise 
and  Peri,"  at  the  elder  Philharmonic,  was  less  a  *fact' 
than  a  falsehood.  Dr.  Wylde's  "  Paradise  Lost"  re- 
mains unfinished ;  and  though  two  fine  works  of 
Mozart  were  disinterred,  they  were  too  ill  performed 
to  be  successful.  The  only  offering  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic, therefore,  was  Dr.  Schumann's  pianoforte 
concerto,  which,  although  played  con  amove  by  his 
clever  and  interesting  wife,  was  very  properly  de- 
clined by  those  critics  who  attempt  with  more  or  less 
success  to  direct  public  opinion.  We  have  thus  to 
thank  the  Philharmonic  Societies  for  ^ladame  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt — and  nothing  else  ?  Yes,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  directors  of  the  ancient  Society  for  al- 
lowing their  subscribers  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  applauding  a  masterpiece  conipased  by  an  English 
musician,  and  performed  by  an  English  pianist.  To 
us,  we  own,  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
year  was  the  performance  of  Dr.  Bennett's  concerto 
in  C  minor,  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard. 

To  turn  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic.  That  great  So- 
ciety has  introduced  Jlr.  Costa's  EH  to  London  ;  but 
with  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  rests  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  and  first  produced  that  very 
popular  work  in  public.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  has 
otherwise  been  content  to  follow  in  the  beaten  path 
it  has  trod  so  long. 

Beethoven's  later  compositions  are  winning  their 
way  slowly  but  surely.  We  have  dwelt  upon  Miss 
Goddard's  second  performance  of  the  grandest  and 
most  ditiicult  sonata  ;  and  we  have  rendered  justice  to 
the  fine  execution  of  his  Niirth  Symphony  by  the  Or- 
chestral Union  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mel- 
lon. Acknowledgement  is  due,  however  to  Mr. 
HalM,  for  his  intellectual  "interpretation"  (permit 
the  word)  of  another  of  the  latest  and  greatest  of  the 
pianoforte  sonatas,  at  his  last  '*  Kecital" — we  mean 
the  Op.  HI,  in  C  minor,  which,  while  not  designed 
on  a  scale  so  vast  and  infinitely  developed  as  the  Op. 
106,  in  B  flat,  ranks  nevertheless  as  high  as  any  of  its 
companionworks  as  an  effort  of  imagination.  Even 
the  timid  and  conservative  Mr.  Ella  has  [for  the  third 
' — not  "  the  first"  time  in  10  years],  assailed  the  ears 
and  perple-Ked  the  understandings  of  his  perfumed 
"  sitters,"  with  the  posthumous  quartet  in  B  flat — 
another  giant  inspiration  of  the  Colossus  of  instru- 
mental harmony. 

Of  the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind  so  much  has  been 
said  lately  that  we  need  say  nothing  now.  Suffice  it, 
the  year  1856  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  in  which 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  of  singers  re- 
tired into  private  life,  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  and 
in  the  zenith  of  her  powers. 

At  the  Italian  Operas  (besides  the  apparition  of 
Marietta  Piccolomini),  we  must  mark  as  "  facts"  the 
unfading  energy  and  vigor  of  Giulia  Grisi — the  unusu- 
ally splendid  singing  of  Mario,  which  has  made  of  the 
season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  a  veritable  "  Mario 
season" — the  temporary  secession  of  the  popular  Tam- 
berlik  at  an  early  part  of  the  season — the  wonderful 
musico-dramatic  displays,  tragic  and  comic,  of  Ron- 
coni — the  increasing  reputation  and  continual  im- 
provement of  Angiolina  Bosio — and  the  inimitable 
vocalization  of  Marietta  Alboni,  who  looks  younger 
and  handsomer  than  in  1817.  These  have  given  suf- 
ficient interest  and  isclat  to  the  Italian  campaign. 

What  more  ?  Let  us  see.  Balfe  has  seceded  from 
the  post  he  filled  so  honorably  from  18i9  to  1853  (in- 
clusive) as  musical  director  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre; 
in  revenge,  however,  he  has  set  some  songs  of  the 
poet  Longfellow  in  so  kindred  a  spirit  that  they  pro- 
raise  to  excel  in  popularity  all  he  wrote  before  ;  and 
he  has  given  a  benefic  at  Drury  Lane,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  bumper  and  a  triumph — so  that  Balfe, 
the  ex-conductor,  stands  in  no  need  of  consolation. — 
Covent  Garden  was  burnt  down  early  in  March  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  April  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  com- 
menced proceedings  at  the  Lyceum!  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  has  re-opened  its  familiar  doors  to  the  public 
after  two  whole  years  of  torpor,  with  Mr.  Lumley, 
still  zealous,  eager,  and  full  of  enterprise,  at  the  helm. 
Eiifin,  while  one   great  edifice  devoted  to  Music  per- 


ished by  fire  in  March,  another  has  risen,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  four  months  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den— we  mean,  of  course,  the  Surry  Music  Hall,  the 
inauguration  of  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  with 
such  brilliant  success,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
JuUien. — Mu^.  World,  July  19. 


To  our  Subscribers  and  Advertisers. 

We  have  to  remind  many  of  our  patrons  that  our 
terms  are,  imymcnt  in  advance;  yet  very  many  are 
still  in  arrears  not  only  for  the  present  year,  (whioh 
commenced  in  April,)  but  for  one  and  even  two  years 
past.  Bills  have  been  sent  to  all  since  April,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  already  done  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  will  soon  do  so  by  remitting  the 
amounts  due,  by  mail,  or  otherwise. 

[1^  Money  letters  by  mail  should  always  be  regis- 
tered ;  in  that  way  only  can  money  be  remitted  at  our 
risk. 


The  Triennial  E.xhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  will  open  in  this 
city  on  the  lOth  of  September.  We  .understand  that 
the  display  of  Piano-Fortes  will   be  unusually  large 

and  brilliant All  who  recollect  the  admirable 

playing  of  Mr.  Moegan,  last  summer,  on  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple  organ,  will  rejoice  to  learn,  by  the 
announcement  in  another  column,  that  he  is  to  visit 
this  city  again  in  a  few  weeks,  when  he  will  give  two 
Organ  Conceris,  in  the  same  place,  in  connection 
with  the  Musical  Convention  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Frost.  Mr.  M.  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  English  organists,  and  he  will 
give  us  plentiful  supplies  of  Bach  and  Handel,  as 
well  as  discourse  on  the  fancy  stops. 

"  La  Spia,"  writing  to  the  Evening  Gazette  about 
one  of  those  interminable  English  concerts  which  he 
attended  lately,  says  "  classical  music  becomes  tedious 
and  monotonous,  when  listened  to  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  hours."  Is  there  any  kind  of  music 
which  does  not  ?  The  concert  referred  to  was  one 
of  Mr.  Holmes's  Piano-forte  concerts,  in  which 
Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  Miss  Araeell.a  God- 
DARD,  and  thirteen  other  well  known  names  were 
announced  to  perform  on  the  same  instrument. 
This  Yankee  ''Spy"  dissents  from  the  applause  of 
La  Piccolomini.     He  says  : 

She  really  does  not  deserve  it.  In  La  Figlia  del 
Reygime.nto  her  singing  was  beneath  criticism  and  her 
acting  such  as  any  piquante  French  grisette  would 
he  able  to  do  after  six  months  experience  on  the 
boards  of  the  0])era  Comiqne.  Everything  she  did, 
W'hether  good,  had  or  indifferent,  was  applauded  and 
certainly  would  have  been  discouragmg  to  any  artist 
of  merit,  had  he  or  she  been  present.  She  is  much 
Ijetter  in  La  Truciata,  thongh  were  her  name  Miss 
Jenkins  instead  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  she  would  pro- 
dace  no  more  effect  than  would  any  debutante  from 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 

Wagner,  says  the  Spy,  is  to  sing  in  Tancredi  and 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  "  which  opera  is  the  sequel 
by  Mozart  to  the  immortal  '  Barber  of  Seville.'  "  Is 
not  that  rather  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ? — 
Of  an  American  singer  in  London,  the  same  writer 
says : 

Mr.  Drayton,  who  has  been  absent  from  his  native 
city,  Philadelphia,  for  sixteen  years,  and  who  holds  a 
very  high  position  as  a  basso,  from  his  fine  voice,  his 
manly  and  robust  figure  and  his  general  excellence 
as  an  artist,  may  return  home  this  fall  and  allow  the 
musical  world  to  see  what  "Young  America"  can  do 
in  the  artistic  line.  He  is  acknowledged  as  the  best 
'•  Devilshoof "  on  the  stage  in  England.  He  has  sung 
for  si.x  years  in  English  opera,  and  before  that  time 
had  a  good  schooling  in  the  French  Opera  Comique. 

Richard  Storrs  Willis,  editor  of  the  Musical 
World,  has-been  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Music  before  the  Board  of  Education  in 
New  York.  The  school  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  are  invited  to  be  present. . .  .William 


Vincent  Wallace  is  said  to  have  recovered  from 
his  illness,  and  to  be  on  his  way  back  to  America. 

Ole  Bull,  we  see,  has  given  S500  towards  estab- 
lishing a  campaign  (Fremont)  paper  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  Iowa.  He  never  was  truer  to  the  instincts 
of  the  Artist.     If  Freedom  fiiils,  there  is  an  end  of 

Music  and  all  other  Art The  New  York  Mirror 

says : 

We  announced  a  few  days  since,  a  little  prema- 
turely, that  Max  Maretzek  had  leased  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  would  open  the  Opera  season  early  in 
September.  We  now  learn  from  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors that  Mr.  Maretzek  has  actually  taken  the  house 
from  Mr.  Paine  until  Oct.  1st,  ("Mr.  Paine's  lease 
expiring  at  that  time,)  and  that  a  short  season  of  the 
Opera  will  commence  about  the  1st  of  September. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Max  may  become  a 
permanent  lessee,  backed  up  i)y  men  of  capital  ;  and 
that  a  plan  has  been  adopted  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  the  Academy  of  Music  a  self-paying  institu- 
tion. *  *  Of  the  Company,  we  have  learned  no 
particulars.  Madame  La  Grange  is  in  Newport, 
■whither  Max  has  gone  to  treat  with  her. 

William  Sterndale  Bennett,  for  some  time 
Professor,  is  now  "  Doctor  of  Music  "  at  Cambridge, 
Eng.  He  took  his  degree  Monday  afternoon,  June 
30,  and  was  "created"  (that  is  the  term)  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st.  The  e.xercise-anthem  com- 
posed for  the  degree,  and  performed  a  few  days  be- 
fore at  Great  St.  Mary's,  is  thus  described  by  a  local 
paper : 

"  An  anthem  composed  by  Professor  W.  S.  Bennett, 
as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  was 
performed — Mr.  Hopkins,  organist  of  the  University 
and  of  Trinity  College,  presiding  at  the  organ.  The 
subject  of  the  anthem  is  taken  from  the  loth  Psalm, 
'  Lord  !  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?'  The 
construction  of  the  composition  is  original  and  effec- 
tive, the  question — '  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  ?" — pre- 
ceding each  of  the  verses  in  recitative,  answered  by  a 
double  choir.  In  one  of  the  movements  is  introduced 
the  English  choral, '  St.  Mary's,'  the  University  Church 
bearing  that  name.  The  placid  character  of  this 
choral  is  strongly  contrasted  with  a  declamation  of 
the  choir  to  another  subject  in  unison.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  elegant  movement  of  a  pastoral  character, 
w'hich  breaks  into  a  manual  and  original  choral,  at  the 
conclusion,  to  the  words — ''Gloria  Patri."  The 
anthem  will  be  more  acceptable  to  educated  musicians 
than  to  the  general  public." 

The  London  Leader  (July  19)  says  Johanna 
Wagner's  performance  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  com- 
firms  the  opinion  it  had  "  very  reluctantly"  expressed 
of  her  Eomeo  ;  and  adds :  "  Extraordinary  physical 
power,  incessant  exaggeration,  and  a  total  want  of 
true  feeling,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  Ger- 
man prima  donna.  To  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Lucrezia  of  Gkisi  the  contrast  was  at  once 
ludicrous  and  painful.  Witness  the  last  scene,  in 
which  we  all  remember  the  passionate  abandonment 
of  despair  and  tenderness  of  Grisi  when  she  throws 
herself  on  the  body  of  Gcnnaro.  the  son  sacrificed  to 
her  cruel  lust.of  vengeance.  At  this  terrible  moment 
Mile.  Wagner  is  seen  gesticulating  coldly  but 
fiercely  across  the  footlights,  invoking  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  excited  sympathies  of  the  pit  and  gallery." 
Madame  Amadei  was  the  Orsini  upon  that  occasion  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Braham  showed  his  inadequacy 
(in  this  critic's  opinion)  for  the  role  of  Gennaro. 

The  Cathedral  of  Gran,  in  Hungary,  is  to  he  con- 
secrated on  the  31  st  of  August,  and  Liszt,  the 
pianist,  who  is  a  Hungarian,  has  composed  a  mass 
for  the  occasion. ..  .Bosio  continues  to  furoreggiare 
{as  the  Eco  di  Italia  in  New  York  says)  at  the  Ly- 
ceum theatre  in  London ....  Steffanone  is  in  Lon- 
don on  her  return  from  Brazil. . .  .Signora  Virginia 
Whiting  Lorini  is  in  London  too  ;  also  our  ex- 
cellent buffo  RovERE,  awaiting  an  engagement,  or 
disponihile,  as  the  Italians  say. . . .  A  young  soprano 
of  great  promise  has  made  her  de'but  in  Paris.  "  Her 
name  is  Rieault.  About  a  year  ago  the  committee 
of  the  Grand  Opera  met  to  hear  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, who  solicited  an  engagement  at  that 
theatre.  She  selected  the  duo  of  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  but  there  happened  to  be  no  one  at  the  Opera 
to  sing  with  her.     A  young  girl  modestly  offered  to 
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sing  a  part  in  the  duet.  Her  offer  was  accepted. 
Tlie  first  mentioned  artist  failed;  but  the  young  girl 
Wiis  asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  enter  the  Opera, 
and,  upon  her  aflSrmative  reply,  she  was  at  once 
engaged  for  three  years.  This  is  Mile.  Eibault;  the 
Opera  is  paying  the  expenses  of  her  musical  educa- 
tion, as  it  did  for  Mario  and  Pouliier." 

The  report  of  Thalbeeg's  intention  of  visiting 
us  is  confirmed,  with  the  postscript  that  he  will  per- 
haps bring  with  him  Vitiek,  the  eccentric  hornist. 

Watchful  ''Stella"  keeps  the  readers  of  the 

Worcester  Palladium  informed  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  growing  taste  for  music  in  that  "heart  of  the 
old  Commonwealth  " ;  witness  the  following  : 

Chancing  the  other  day  to  be  in  the  music  rooms 
of  Geokge  BnKT,  the  excellent  musician  and  teacher, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  rare  musical 
entertainment,  the  only  drawback  upon  which  was 
the  thought  that  more  could  not  share  the  treat.  As 
a  violinist,  this  gentleman  has  no  equal  among  us; 
and  his  piano  playing  is  characterized  by  a  singular 
fire  and  brilliancy.joined  to  correct  and  rapid  execu- 
tion. Three  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  inchiding  the 
fine  one  in  A  flat,  were  played  upon  the  violin  and 
piano,  by  Messrs.  Burt  and  Hodges,  with  perfect 
appreciation  of  their  distinct  spirit  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Burt  also  interprets  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  so 
finely,  that,  for  the  fortieth  time,  we  second  the 
motion  often  made  by  our  music-loving  citizens,  viz; 
that  public  musical  soirees,  in  which  the  rich  mine  of 
artistic  talent  now  almost  hidden  in  our  midst  shall 
expand  itself,  are  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  Will  not  this  proposition  receive  serious 
consideration  beibre  the  close  of  another  season  ? 


J^  d  tJ  4  r  t  i  s  c  m  4  n  t  s . 


Mr.  GEO.  W.  MORGAN 

WILL   GIVE  A 

On  "Wednesday  Afternoon,  Aug.  20th, 

Cominencins  at  3>a  o'clock,  and  a 

SECOND  CRAND  ORQAN  CONCERT 

On  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  22d, 

CommenciDg  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 

TREMONT   TEMPLE. 

These  Concerts  will  be  in  connection  ^^ifch  the  exercises  of  the 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  CONVENTION", 

■which  will  commence  its  sespioDS  in  the  Tremont  Temple  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  19ch,  and  close  on  the  succeeding  Saturday 
evening. 

Q:l?=-T:cket^  for  sale  by  J.  K.  HAYES,  at  the  Superintend- 
ent's ofBce  of  the  Tremont  Temple. 

"ITfAXTED,  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Manufai  tory  or  Music 
?  f     Store,  to  learn  the  art  of  Tuning,  by  a  person  who  has 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  music. 

Address  "  Stanhope,''  Charlestown,  Mass. 

CALLCOTT'S  KCXJSICAL  GKAMMAR. 

JUST   PCBLTSHKD.     A  Musical   Grammar,   in   four    parts. 
I.  Notation.     It.  Melody.     III.  Harmony.    IV.  llhythm. 
By  Dr.  Callcott. 

The  de--ign  of  this  work  is  to  compres.q  into  a  small  volume 
the  leading  prioriplej'  of  practical  mu?ic.  From  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  music  and  lanj^uage,  the  aufhor  has 
adopted  the  classification  first  suggested  by  German  theorists. 
He  h-'is endeavored  by  examples  selected  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instructions  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verb;il.  By  due  attention  to  thi^  volume,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  student  may  obtain  all  tljat  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  false  and  correct  harmony,  and  to  compose 
conformably  to  ef;tabli?hpd  rules.    Price  75  rents. 

Pubiished  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


*: .   K  R  jr;  TJ  s  I IV  G , 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  EKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JErrxrd's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATIXG  IIUSIUAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?"  CoBSUotlj  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
PablicatioDS. 

epwahxTlPbalctcj^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway,  NX. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 


FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 


MUSICAL    KNO^WLEDGE. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME  T. 

Berlioz's.Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  hound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  §B. 

VOLUME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  test. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  S5,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  ©1,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue Si  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"   3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"    6.    Albrecbtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 

Yol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  83  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.    Three 

vols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A.  IVOVELIiO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

AN  ENCrlilSM  LADY,  recently  from  London  and 
Paris,  experienced,  talented  and  accomplished,  wishes  an 
engagement;  as  Governess  in  a  gentleman's  family,  or  as  prin- 
cipal 

Music  Teacher  in  a  first  class  Ladies'  School. 

She  teaches  thoroughly  English,  French,  Music,  Pmging  and 
Pencil  Drawing.  Excellent  references  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress at  this  office. 

Garcia'S  CoMipletc  Sdiool  of  Sifingiiig. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  in  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  tbe 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  sonie  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exciiange,  282  Washington  Si. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  tbe  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .'^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  :ir30  per  quarter  of  12  kssons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

or  EVEKY  DE3CEIPI10N. 

W  A  K  E  It  O  O  M  S  , 

TJU;M0NT     K^i'IUiKT, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUsfu     AND     JOB     PKINTIEra-    OFFICE, 


TME  CASTLE  IN  TEE  WILDERKES!'. 

THIS  beiiutjful  Art  novel,  by  Mine  GEORfiE  Sam),  just 
r-ompleted  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  v/hich  it  was  ex- 
pressly tranhlated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pain phler,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  pr-riodical  and  book- tores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

J038  PHIFTIFTi 

OF     EVEKY     DESCmPTION     NEATLY     AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWAEB    L.   BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 


:E3C  E5  -^^^  S' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliiugtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

I^.    F.    IDOI3C3-E, 

MANUrACTURER  OV  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

03=PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

UMPOHTEKS  ©F  FOKEIGM  MUSIC, 

HATE  KEMOTED  TO 

Ho.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  ICneeland  Street. 

SiG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

EESIDENCE,  No.  86  PISCKNET  ST. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  ^vish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  uiaj'  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont Row, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TIEACMEES     OF     I?IU§aC, 

365  ■WasBaiM.glon  Street,  Boston.. 
G.   ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

19  S.  KIKTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHTA. 

lO^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.'^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
Prance  and  England, 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  ^aprr  of  Ert  anti  HLituatun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  nniiuin,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Liteniture  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  aiid 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &.C.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[O^-Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal  ] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY   DE.    HEINRICH   DoKIKC. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 
Beethoven's  contentedness  with  his  confiition, 
and  the  cheerful  mood  dependent  on  it,  were,  as 
we  have  ah'eady  said,  darkened  by  his  uncertain 
state  of  health,  especially  by  his  increased  hard- 
ness of  hearing,  which  ended  finally  in  total 
deafness.  He  wrote  about  it  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter:  "  Tliat  envious  demon,  my  poor 
health,  has  thrown  a  bad  stone  in  my  way — to- 
wit :  my  hearinn;  for  tlie  past  three  years  has 
grown  continually  weaker  ;  and  for  this  infirmity 
the  first  cause  must  have  been  furnished  by  my 
abdominal  troubles,  which  you  know  are  of  long 
standing,  but  have  here  become  so  much  worse  that 
I  have  been  constantly  afflicted  with  diarrhoea 
and  a  consequent  extraordinary  weakness.  Bly 
physician,  Dr.  Frank,  wanted  to  restore  tone  to 
my  body  by  strengthening  medicine,  and  to  my 
hearing  by  almond  oil.  But  prosit  (much  good 
may  it  do  I).  Nothing  came  of  that.  My  hear- 
ing became  worse  and  worse,  and  the  other 
trouble  still  remained.  This  lasted  till  last  au- 
tumn, when  I  was  many  times  in  a  state  of  des- 
pair. Then  one  medical  asintin  prescribed  to  me 
the  cold  btitli,  and  a  more  cautious  one  the  usual 
lukewarm  Danube  bath.  That  did  wonders  ;  my 
bowels  were  better ;  my  deafness  remained,  or 
grew  still  worse.  This  winter  again  it  went 
wretchedly  with  me.  I  had  frightful  attacks  of 
colic,  and  I  again  relapsed  into  my  former  condi- 
tion. And  so  it  remained  until  about  four  weeks 
ago,  when  I  went  to  Dr.  Bering  of  the  medical 
staff,  because  I  thought  that  such  a  case  required 
at  once  a  surgeon ;  besides,  I  had  always  had 
confidence  in  him.     He  succeeded  in  almost  en- 


tirely checking  the  violent  diarrhoea.  He  ordered 
me  the  tepid  Danube  bath,  into  which  I  had  to 
pour  each  time  a  little  flask  of  strenglhening 
matters,  and  gave  me  no  medicine  except  four 
days  ago  some  pills  for  the  ,«tomach  and  some  tea 
for  the  ear ;  and  I  can  now  say,  I  find  myself 
stronger  and  better.  Only  my  ears,  they  hum 
and  roar  all  day  and  night  long.  I  must  say,  I 
pass  my  life  miserably.  For  two  years  I  have 
avoided  nearly  all  society,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  say  to  people  :  I  am  deaf.  Had  I 
any  other  profession,  I  might  get  on  better;  but 
in  my  profession  it  is  a  dreadful  situation.  And 
then  my  enemies,  whose  number  is  not  small, 
what  will  ihey  say  to  it  ? 

"  To  give  you  an  iilea  of  this  wonderful  deaf- 
ness, let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  in  the 
theatre  to  lean  close  against  the  orchestra  to 
understand  the  players.  The  high  tones  of  in- 
struments, voices,  when  I  am  any  ways  off",  I  do 
not  hear.  In  conversation  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  there  are  people  who  never  have  remarked 
it.  As  I  was  often  absent-minded,  they  set  it 
down  to  that.  Frequently  too  I  scarcely  hear  a 
person  talking  in  a  low  voice^the  tones,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  the  words ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  one 
screams,  it  is  unfendurable  to  me.  Heaven  knows 
what  will  come  of  it.  Bering  says,  it  will  cer- 
tainly become  better,  if  not  entirely  well.  Al- 
ready often  have  I  cursed  my  existence.  Plu- 
tarch has  brought  me  back  to  resignation.  I  will, 
if  possible,  defy  my  fate,  although  there  will  be 
moments  of  my  life  when  I  shall  be  the  most  un- 
happy creature  on  God's  earth.  I  beg  you,  say 
nothing  to  any  one  of  my  condition.  Only  as  a 
secret  do  I  confiile  it  to  you.  Should  my  present 
state  continue,  I  will  come  next  Spring  to  you ; 
you  can  hire  me  a  house  in  some  pleasant  place 
in  the  country,  and  then  I  will  become  a  peasant 
for  half  a  year.  Perhaps  that  will  effect  a  change. 
Rcfignafion  I  what  a  wretched  resource  !  and  yet 
that  is  all  that  there  is  left  me." 

Of  an  earlier  mentioned  friend  of  his  youth  in 
the  time  of  his  life  in  Bonn,  Beethoven  wrote  : 
"  Stephen  Breuning  is  now  here  in  Vienna,  and 
we  are  together  almost  daily.  It  does  me  so 
much  good  to  call  up  the  old  feelings  again.  He 
has  really  become  a  good  and  noble  youth,  who 
knows  a  little,  and  has  his  heart,  as  we  all  have 
more  or  less,  in  the  right  spot.  I  have  very 
beautiful  lodgings  now,  which  look  out  upon  the 
ramparts  and  are  of  double  value  for  my  health. 
I  think  I  shall  make  it  possible  to  have  Breuning 
come  to  me.  Your  love  of  Art  rejoices  me 
much.  Only  write  me  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
I  will  send  you  all  my  works,  which  now  amount 
to  quite  a  pretty  number,  which  is  increasing  day 
by  day.     In  return  for  the  portrait  of  my  grand- 


father, which  I  beg  you  to  send  me  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  post  wagon,  I  send  you  here  the 
portrait  of  his  descendant,  your  ever  kind  and 
heartily  loving  Beethoven,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished here  by  Artaria,  who  has  often  asked  me 
for  it.  I  will  write  immediately  to  Christoph 
Breuning  and  read  him  a  bit  of  a  lecture  on  ac- 
count of  his  peevish  humors.  I  will  scream  the 
old  friendship  right  into  his  ear.  Never  have  I 
forgotten  one  among  you,  ye  dear  and  good  ones, 
although  I  have  not  let  yoj  hear  from  me.  But 
you  know  writing  never  was  my  forte.  Even 
my  best  friends  have  not  for  years  long  received 
any  letter  from  me.  I  live  only  in  my  notes,  and 
one  is  scarcely  down  before  another  is  begun. 
As  I  now  write,  I  often  make  three  or  four  things 
at  the  same  time.  Write  to  me  oftener  now.  I 
will  take  care  that  I  find  time  to  write  to  you 
sometimes.  One  word  of  Rles,  to  whom  my 
hearty  greeting.  As  regards  his  son,  I  will  soon 
write  you.  although  I  believe  Paris  is  a  better 
place  than  Vienna  for  him  to  make  hi.s  fortune 
in.  Vienna  is  overrun  with  p."0jile,  and  even  the 
best  merit  finds  it  hard  to  sustain  itself.  Until 
the  autumn  or  the  winter  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  for  him,  for  then  everybody  hurries  back  to 
the  city  again." 

Beethoven  had  found  a  patron  and  an  active 
furtherer  of  his  talent  in  the  first  period  of  his 
Vienna  life  in  the  Prince  LIchnowsky,  mentioned 
in  a  foregoing  letter,  who  had  received  him  into 
his  house,  where  he  had  remained  till  near 
the  year  1800,  alternating,  however,  with  the 
country.  The  prince  was  a  great  friend  and 
connoisseur  of  music.  He  played  the  piano,  and 
studied  diligently  Beethoven's  works,  which  he 
performed  with  more  or  less  skill,  and  sought  to 
prove  to  the  young  artist,  whose  attention  was 
often  called  to  the  difiiculties  -of  his  compositions, 
that  he  had  no  need  lo  change  anythini  in  his 
manner  of  writing.  Every  Friday  morning  the 
Prince  had  music  at  his  house.  Besides  four  sala- 
ried musl<'ians,  Beethoven  too  was  present,  who 
willingly  listened  to  the  remarks  of  these  gentle- 
men, as  for  instance,  once  when  the  celebrated 
violoncellist,  Kraft,  suggested  to  him  to  mark  a 
passage  of  the  third  Trio  of  a  symphony  composed 
by  him  with  sulla  corda  G,  and  in  the  second 
part  of  this  Trio  to  change  the  4-4  time,  with 
which  Beethoven  had  maiked  the  finale,  into  2-4 
time.  Beethoven's  new  compositions  were  always 
performed  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  they  were 
suitable  for  that,  in  the  house  of  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky.  Several  great  musical  artists  were  gener- 
ally present.  There  too  was  where  Beethoven 
played  over  to  the  famous  Haydn  the  three  Sona- 
tas, which  he  dedicated  to  him.  It  is  related  that 
Beethoven  was   there   one   day    invited  by  the 
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Count  Appony  to  compose  a  Quartet  for  a  slipu- 
lated  sum.  Thus  far  he  had  produced  nothing; 
in  that  form.  Repeatedly  reminded  by  his 
friends  of  this  commission,  he  at  lengtli  set  him- 
self to  work.  The  first  attempt,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a  grand  violin  Trio ;  the  second  in  a 
violin  Quintet.  In  the  house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  too,  a  Hungarian  Count  once  laid  before 
him  a  difficult  composition  by  Bach,  in  manu- 
script, which  he  performed  with  great  readiness 
at  sight.  A  musician  by  the  name  of  Fdrster 
brought  him  one  day  a  Quartet,  which  he  had 
only  copied  out  that  morning.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  first  movement  the  violoncellist 
got  out.  Beethoven  stood  up,  and  while  he 
kept  on  playing  his  part,  he  sang  the  bass  accom- 
paniment. To  a  friend,  who  expressed  his  won- 
der at  his  thorough  knowledge,  he  said,  smiling  : 
"  So  the  bass  part  had  to  be,  else  the  author  un- 
derstood nothing  of  composition."  Whereupon 
the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  played  the  Pres- 
to, which  he  never  saw  before,  so  fast  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  see  the  single 
notes.  "  That  is  not  necessary,"  replied  Beet- 
hoven. "  If  you  read  rapidly,  a  multitude  of 
misprints  may  occur ;  you  do  not  see  nor  heed 
them  if  you  only  know  the  language." 

So  far  Beethoven  had  progressed  in  his  mu- 
sical culture  through  the  fundamental  instruction 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  he  owed  to  the  con- 
trapuntist, Albrechtsberger,  and  to  Haydn,  after 
the  return  of  that  great  matter  from  England. 
His  fame  as  a  composer  had  been  established  in  a 
few  )ears  through  a  succession  of  works,  which 
did  equal  honor  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholar. 
To  Vienna,  which  had  been  so  far  to  his  mind,  he 
found  himself  tied  forever  after  the  death  of  the 
Elector  Max  Franz  in  1801.  He  could  not 
count  with  certainty  on  a  support  in  his  native 
city,  Bonn,  even  if  he  had  longed  to  go  there. 
He  had  no  need  to  be  anxious  about  the  means 
of  subsistence.  He  had  acquired  so  considerable 
a  fame  as  a  composer,  that  he  could  sell  his  com- 
po.-iiions  to  the  music-dealers  at  high  prices. 

Beethoven  loved  best  to  compose  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  which  had  always 
from  his  boyhood  had  great  charm  for  liim. 
There  he  could  give  himself  up  undisturbed  to 
his  ideas.  He  fi.xed  them  upon  paper  at  once, 
and  went  on  working  upon  them  by  the  way  and 
after  his  return  home.  We  have  belbrc  inti- 
mated that  he  was  quite  as  great  a  pianist  as  he 
was  composer.  His  virtuosity  in  the  overcoming 
of  great  difficulties  was  wonderful.  His  most 
splendid  exhibition  of  himself  was  in  free  fanta- 
sias. His  musical  delivery,  if  not  always  equally 
tender,  was  yet  always  brilliant.  There  he  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  facility,  not  only  in  varying 
a  given  theme  with  the  fingers,  but  in  really 
working  it  up.  In  this  respect  he  came  the 
nearest  to  Mozart,  perhaps,  of  all  the  modein 
musicians. 

With  his  rich  earnings  at  this  lime,  he  might 
(which  was  not  always  the  case)  hiivc  lived  free 
from  care.  Brought  up  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  constantly  kept,  if  only  by  his 
fricnd.-f,  under  a  sort  of  guard  anship,  Beethoven 
never  knew  the  worth  of  money,  and  was  any- 
thing but  economical.  Of  this  he  gave  a  proof 
while  he  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky.  The  dinner  table  was  set  at  four 
o'clock.  Beethoven  held  it  an  infringement  of 
his   liberty,  a  burtheniiome    constraint,   against 


which  his  nature  rebelled,  to  appear  there  at  that 
time.  "  There  I  must  be  at  home  every  day  at 
half  past  three,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  dress  myself 
better,  attend  to  my  beard,  &c.,  &c.  It's  more 
than  I  can  bear."  The  result  was,  that  he  often 
went  to  a  restaurant,  where,  as  in  all  economical 
matters,  he  fared  badly,  since  he  neither  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  articles  nor  that  of  money. 
The  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  his  character  was 
ill  striking  contrast  with  his  ideal  liberality,  by 
which  he  often  precipitated  himself  into  all  sorts 
of  cares  and  quandaries.  This  led  him  into  man- 
ifold misunderstandings  with  his  patron,  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  so  long  as  he  was  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  and  with  other  friends;  although  they 
were  for  the  most  part  soon  healed  over.  When 
the  first  ebullition  of  rage  was  past,  he  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  rational  suggestions,  and  his  heart 
was  speedily  inclined  again  to  reconciliation. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  such  times  he 
begged  pardon  for  far  more  wrong  than  he  had 
done.  One  day  he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend 
living  in  the  same  city  with  him  :  "  In  what  a 
hideous  light  you  have  shown  me  to  myself!  O, 
I  see  it,  I  do  not  deserve  your  friendship  !  It 
was  no  consciously  premeditated  wickedness  in 
me  which  made  me  treat  you  so;  it  was  my  un- 
pardonable thoughtlessness."  Beethoven  closed 
the  somewhat  length)'  letter,  full  of  the  bitterest 
self-reproaches,  with  the  words:  "But  no  more! 
I  will  come  to  you  myself,  and  throw  myself  into 
your  arms,  and  beg  for  the  lost  friend,  and  you 
will  give  yourself  back  to  me,  the  repentant, 
loving  thee,  never  forgetting  thee,  Beethoven." 

This  irritability  was  partly  a  consequence  of 
the  gloomy  humor  into  which  he  was  brought  by 
the  weaker  and  weaker  condition  of  his  health. 
He  had  been  obliged,  in  obedience  to  medical 
advice,  to  submit  to  the  application  of  the  bark 
of  Daphne  mezereum.  About  this  and  his  phys- 
ical sufferings,  as  well  as  about  the  remedies 
which  had  proved  so  fruitless,  he  speaks  particu- 
larly in  a  letter  written  at  Vienna,  on  the  ICth  of 
November,  1801,  to  his  friend  Wegeler. 

"  You  wish  to  know  how  I  am  and  what  I  take. 
Little  as  I  like  to  talk  about  the  matter,  I  most 
gladly  do  so  with  you.  Bering  for  some  months 
past  has  ordered  blisters  continually  applied  to 
both  arms,  consisting  as  you  know,  of  a  certain 
bark.  Tliis  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  cure, 
since  it  robs  me  always  of  the  free  use  of  my 
arms  for  a  couple  of  days,  until  the  bark  has 
drawn  sufficiently,  not  to  speak  of  the  pain.  It 
is  true,  I  cannot  deny  it,  the  humming  and  roar- 
ing is  somewhat  weaker  than  formerly,  especially 
in  the  left  ear,  with  which  my  difficulty  first  com- 
menced. But  my  hearing  is  not  at  all  improved; 
I  dare  not  determine  whether  it  has  not  rather 
become  worse.  With  my  abdomen  it  goes  bet- 
ter ;  especially  when  I  use  the  lukewarm  balh  for 
some  days,  I  find  myself  for  eight  or  ten  days 
tolerably  well.  I  seldom  lake  anything  strength- 
ening for  the  stomach.  Of  plunge  balhs  Bering 
will  not  hear.  On  the  whole  I  am  very  much 
dis.salisfied  with  him.  He  has  too  little  care  and 
consideration  for  such  an  inlirmily.  If  I  had  not 
first  gone  to  him,  and  that  too  with  much  difficul- 
ty, I  would  never  see  him.  What  think  you  of 
Prof  Scliniidt?  I  do  not  like  to  change,  but  it 
seems  to  me  Bering  is  loo  much  a  man  of  prac- 
tical routine,  to  get  hold  of  many  now  ideas 
through  rcadin".  Schmidt  .seems  to  me  in  this 
regard  a  wholly  different    man,   and    perhaps 


would  not  be  so  careless.  They  relate  wonders 
of  galvanism.  What  do  you  say  lo  that?  A 
physician  told  me  he  had  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child  restored  to  hearing  in  Berlin,  and  also  a 
man  who  had  been  deaf  for  seven  years." 

Only  for  moments  did  a  more  tranquil  mood 
return  to  him,  soon  snatched  from  him  by  a 
glance  into  a  comfortless  future.  Weaker  and 
weaker  grew  the  hope  in  him  of  ever  finding  a 
complete  relief,  and  he  saw  many  of  his  darling 
plans  thus  thwarted.  In  this  mood  he  wrote  in 
the  letter  just  referred  to  :  "I  am  living  some- 
what more  pleasantly  again.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  how  drearily,  how  sadly  I  have  passed  my 
life  these  last  two  years.  Everywhere  my  weak 
hearing  haunts  me  like  a  spectre.  I  fled  from 
men,  had  to  appear  a  misanthrope,  and  am  in  fact 
so  little  so.  This  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  dear,  enchanting  maiden,  whom  I  love,  and 
who  loves  me.  For  the  first  time  these  two  years 
I  have  again  some  happy  moments,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  that  I  could  feel  marriage  could  make  me 
happy.  That  cannot  be  at  present.  I  must 
tumble  about  still  farther  in  the  world.  Were  it 
not  for  my  hearing,  I  should  long  since  have 
travelled  over  half  the  world,  and  that  I  must  do. 
For  me  there  is  no  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
pursue  and  show  my  art.  Do  not  believe  that  I 
should  be  happy  with  you  in  Bonn.  AVhat 
should  make  me  happier  ?  Even  your  solicitude 
would  sadden  me ;  every  moment  I  should  read 
the  sympathy  upon  your  faces,  and  should  only 
feel  myself  the  more  unhappy.  Those  beautiful 
scenes  of  my  fatherland,  what  was  vouchsafed  to 
me  in  them  V  Nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  better 
condition.  It  would  be  mine  but  for  this  calam- 
ity. O,  I  would  embrace  the  world  were  I  but 
free  from  this  !  My  yotith,  I  feel  it,  but  begins 
from  now.  Was  I  not  always  a  dried-up  man  ? 
My  corporeal  strength  for  some  time  since  grows 
more  than  ever,  and  so  too  my  spiritual  energies. 
Every  day  I  attain  nearer  to  the  goal,  which  I 
feel,  but  cannot  describe.  Only  in  this  can  thy 
Beethoven  live.  Not  a  word  about  rest !  I 
know  of  none  but  sleep,  and  it  vexes  me  enough 
that  I  must  give  more  to  that  than  formerly. 
Give  me  but  half  delivery  from  my  trouble,  and 
then,  as  the  completed,  ripe  man,  I  will  come  to 
you  and  renew  the  old  feeling  of  friendship. 
You  must  see  me  happy,  as  it  is  allotted  me  to 
be  here  below,  and  not  unhappy.  No — that  I 
could  not  endure !  I  will  clutch  hold  of  the 
wheel  of  Fate  ;  surely  it  shall  never  bow  me 
down  entirely.  O,  it  is  so  beautiful  to  live  one's 
life  a  thousand  times.  I  feel  I  am  not  made  for  a 
still  life." 

Almost  equally  as  by  his  own  condition  was  he 
troubled  about  the  welfare  of  his  early  friend, 
Stephen  von  Breuning,  living  in  Vienna.  "  The 
life  here,"  he  wrote,  "  involves  too  many  fatigues 
for  his  health.  Besides,  he  leads  such  an  isolated 
life,  that  I  really  do  not  sec  how  he  could  im- 
prove. You  know  how  it  is  here.  I  will  not  say 
that  society  would  impair  his  relaxation.  One 
cannot  persuade  him  to  go  anywhere.  I  had 
music  at  my  rooms  a  short  lime  since  ;  but  our 
friend  Stephen  staid  away."  In  that  Beethoven 
found  all  the  more  proof  of  his  friend's  melan- 
choly, sin(-'e  Stephen  von  Breuning  was  an  ama- 
teur, who  had  made  himself  an  excellent  violinist, 
and  had  sometimes  played  in  the  electoral  chapel 
at  Bonn.  He  seldom  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
contentment,  owing  doubtless  in  a  great  degree 
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to  his  active  labors,  wliicli  lie  kept  up  incessantly 
until  his  death  in  June  1827. 

[To  \je  continued.] 


Vivier. 

(TranslateJ  for  the  Lond.  Mus.  ^Vorld  from  "  L'lllustration  ") 

Although  a  irreat  deal  has  been  iviitlcn  about 
Vivier  in  every  language,  in  Turkish  and  Russian, 
English  and  French,  German  and  Italian,  &c.,  &<'., 
he  is  little  known  except  among  his  friends.  By 
the  pulilic  he  is  seen,  as  it  were,  siiiTounded  by 
(he  glorious  halo  of  an  artist  at  once  incomparable 
and  original,  which  threatens  to  make  him  pass 
for  some  fantastic  and  legendary  personage. 

It  is  time  that  the  worlil  should  know  in  what 
light  to  behold  him,  and  that  we  should  raise  the 
veil  which  hides  the  face  of  the  gifted  and  eccen- 
tri<'  being  called  Vivier. 

Vivier  is  a  Corsican  by  birth;  his  family  is 
connected  with  the  most  illustrious  of  his  country, 
among  others  that  of  the  Colotinas  of  Istria.  His 
grandfather,  staff-surgeon  to  the  armies  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  a  Norman.  He  may  thus  be  likened 
to  an  apple-tree  grafted  on  a  mountain  chesnut, 
growing  in  a  sunny  land,  beneath  a  blue  sky. 
Ilis  temperament  is  robust,  harmonious,  and 
poetic.  His  strength  is  immense,  he  can  break 
the  hardest  nuts  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
as  well  as  perform  other  feats  of  physical  strength  ; 
and  if  ever  he  were  to  give  way  to  violent  anger, 
he  would,  without  doubt,  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishing extraordinary  things. 

This  singular  physical  organization  is  a  great 
advantage.  Vivier  possesses  wonderfully  powerful 
lungs  and  a  Herculean  frame.  He  is  a  fine 
swimmer,  and  in  diving  often  remains  so  long 
under  the  wafer  as  to  frighten  his  friends.  When 
he  breathes  into  his  horn,  every  one  else  is  obliged 
to  take  his  breath  three  or  four  times  while  he 
holds  on  a  note,  piano  at  first,  and  then  swelling 
into  a  powerful  fortissimn. 

Vivier  passed  his  childhood  at  Brioude  in  the 
Haute-Loire,  where  he  first  began  his  studies  and 
where  his  musical  genius  was  at  first  revealed. 
His  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  ailminislra- 
tion  des  fiinnces,  and  was  possessed  of  a  fine 
artistic  organization,  playing  capitalfy  both  on  the 
horn  and  the  violin.  His  three  sisters  were,  also, 
excellent  musicians.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Vivier 
was  born  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  There  was 
at  the  college  of  Brioude  a  professor  of  music 
and  dancing,  who  had  the  honor  of  teaching 
Vivier  the  violin.  One  day,  during  the  holidays, 
the  young  student  got  hold  of  his  father's  horn, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  applied  it  to  his  lips  than  he 
found  he  had  a  perfect  embovchhre.  He  injmedi- 
ately  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  instrument. 

Vivier  was  soon  after  sent  to  Poitiers,  to  an 
appointment  undpr  government.  He  did  not 
forget  to  take  his  horn  and  violin  with  him,  and 
most  likely  found  more  amusement  with  them  than 
with  his  ]pen. 

It  was  during  this  time,  that  by  constant  and 
indefatigable  practice,  he  discovered  how  to  pro- 
duce double  and  treble  notes  simultaneously  on 
the  horn.  He  at  first  obtained  the  notes  in  octaves, 
but  did  not  slop  in  his  "career  of  conquest,"  for 
the  sounds  coming  coarsely  and  loudly,  he  was 
not  masier  of  them,  and  could  not,  for  a  length  of 
time,  soften  and  then  render  them  expressive.  It 
was  not  till  after  continual  study  and  practice  that 
he  was  enabled  to  conquer  the  rebellious  sounds 
and  bend  them  to  his  sovereign  will. 

After  having  finished  his  term  at  Poitiers, 
Vivier  was  sent  to  Lyons  to  continue  his  govern- 
ment functions.  There  he  pursued  his  musical 
studies,  both  at  the  theatre,  as  an  amateur  violinist, 
and  in  private  parties,  where  he  played  quartets. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  in  the 
reunions  of  Mad.  Mongolfier,  a  celebrity  at  that 
time.. 

The  manager  of  the  Lyons  theatre  offered 
Vivier  splendid  terms  as  solo  horn  in  the  orches- 
tra ;  but.  like  another  Hippocrates,  Vivier  refused 
the  oSer  of  this  modern  Artaxerxes.  He  felt 
himself  impelled  by  an  inward  monitor;  he 
instinctively  believed  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil. 
One  day  Vivier  asked  leave  of  absence,  and,  with 


his  eye  fixed  on  his  guiiling  star,  started  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  with  25  francs  in  his  pocket,  and 
descended  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers,  rue  Croix- 
des-Petils-Chanip's,  where  he  was  located  in  a  room 
on  the  seventh  floor  above  the  enlrenol. 

AVith  his  UMial  self-confidenee,  Vivier  called 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Government  department  in 
which  he  was  employed,  to  solicit  the  favor  of 
being  employeil  in  Paris.  For,  above  all,  he 
would  not  give  pain  to  his  family,  who  always 
dreaded  to  see  liim  abandon  himself  exclusively 
to  music.  By  good  fortune,  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
M.  David,  was  an  excellent  violinist.  He  heard, 
anil  at  once  understood  Vivier,  and  obtained  for 
him  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and  a  promise 
of  the  first  vacancy  in  Paris. 

Behold  him,  then,  in  Paris,  more  occupied,  no 
doubt,  with  nmsic  than  with  finance  ;  always  calm, 
gay,  conscious  of  his  slreugtli,  which  never  left 
him,  waiting  at  home  for  fortune,  and  disdaiidng 
to  run  after  the  coipiette. 

A  dramatic  author,  a  man  of  esprit,  who  already 
knew  Vivier,  kindly  ofi'ered  the  use  of  his  rooms, 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  most  distinguished 
composers  and  artists  of  Paris.  Vivier  there  met 
Auher,  Halevy,  Adam,  etc.,  and,  after  playing 
befiire  them,  was  acknowledged  and  sainted  as 
"  King  of  horn-players,  while  waitin;.'  for  the  place 
of  horn-player  to  the  king."  The  newspapei's  of 
the  month  of  May,  1 843,  recorded  this  great  event. 
We  cite  a  curious  extract : 

"  Give  yourself  the  task  of  solving  an  insoluble 
problem,  and  imaL'ine  that  you  have  succeeded. 
The  quadrature  of  the  circle,  aerial  navigation, 
universal  pe^ce — realize,  in  short,  LTtopia,andyou 
will  not  be  more  astonished  than  we  were  with 
what  we  heard  a  few  days  since. 

"  Assemble  all  the  scientific  academies,  all  the 
physicians  of  Europe,  and  tell  them  you  have 
heard  a  man,  who,  by  blowing  in  a  single  tube, 
produces  two  sounds  simultaneously;  they  will 
tell  you  the  thing  is  impossible.  But  if  you 
persist,  and  add,  moreover,  that  you  have  heard, 
in  the  same  way,  tlwce  simultaneous  sounds,  you 
will  run  a  great  risk  of  being  taken  either  for  a 
madman  or  a  fool.  And  going  still  further,  should 
you  declare  that  you  have  heard  roci!  sounds  at 
the  same  time,  you  may  reckon  upon  obtaining  a 
certificate  that  you  are  both.  Our  readers  must 
therefore  arm  themselves  with  indulgence,  and 
repose  implicit  faith  in  our  tvords ;  they  must 
consent  to  believe  than  an  impossibi.ity  is  possible. 
We  shall  then,  wilh  fuller  confidenee,  attempt  a 
description  of  what  we  heard. 

"  Luckily  we  are  not  without  accomplices  in 
credulity.  Auber,  Halevy,  and  the  e'lite  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  whom  a  colleague  in  the  dramatic 
commission,  Ferdinand  Langle,  had  assembled 
together  at  his  house,  <-an  testify  to  the  astonish- 
ment which  this  marvellous  exhibition  created. 

"  We  allude  to  a  young  artist — M.  Vivier — 
recently  arrived  in  Paris,  wdio  plays  on  the  horn 
(an  ordinary  horn  without  any  artificial  ap|)li- 
ani'es),  passages  in  chords  of  two,  three,  and  tour 
notes.  What  means  M.  Vivier  employs  to  accom- 
plish this  strange  phenomenon,  which  reverses  all 
the  laws  of  acoustics,  is  his  own  secret — a  secret 
which  no  one  el>e  can  fathom.  Whether  it  is  an 
iniliviiliial  gift,  or  a  discoveiy  that  can  be  made 
available  by  others,  Vivier  alone  can  tell.  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  im-redible  feat  has  been 
achieved,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  whom 
it  would  be  folly  to  endeavor  to  deceive. 

"  M.  Vivier  was  in  a  room  separated  from  his 
hearers  when  he  played  his  first  viorfemi.  and  we 
are  readv  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  all  rather 
suspicious  of  some  trickery. 

"  But  when  M.  Vivier  came  amongst  us,  and 
after  playing  a  few  single  notes  on  the  horn  in  the 
style  of  ordinarj'  mortals,  he  produced  several 
notes  together,  without  preparation,  and  without 
taking  the  instrument  from  his  lips,  it  was  plain 
there  was  no  deceplion  in  the  matter,  and  that  it 
was  simply  a  thing  inexplicable,  a  quani  miracle 
which  we  had  witnessed. 

"  Horn  players  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes — Jirst  horns,  who  play  only  the  higher, 
and  second  Iwi'ns,  who  play  only  the  lower  notes. 
The  instrument,  however,  is  the  same  in  both 
instances,   the    difference    being    made    by    the 


emhnuchure.  M.  Vivier  is  neither  a  first  nor  a 
second  horn — or  better,  perhaps,  is  both.  He  has 
made  a  particular  study  of  the  'shut'  notes, 
which  he  produces  with  a  power  that  we  never 
observed  in  any  other  horn  player. 

"  In  the  key  of  F  he  played  a  scale  of  three 
octaves,  sounding  at  the  same  time  four  C's  in 
diatonic  succession." 

The  above  article  was  signed  "  Adolph  Adam." 
We  have  given  it  complete,  as  much  because  the 
writer  is  an  authority  in  such  matters,  as  because, 
dating  from  the  period  at  whicli  it  was  written, 
M.  Adam  was  always  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
devoted  friend  of  Vivier. 

At  Adam's  house  Vivier  met  the  musical  cele- 
brities of  the  day:  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  Doni- 
zetti, &c.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  England  to  Eu,  Vivier  added  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  fetes  which  were  given  on  the  occasion. 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  complimented  him,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  him  in  London.  In 
Loudon,  by  the  way,  Vivier  made  himself  known 
to  the  public  in  association  with  Thalberg. 

The  career  of  the  artist  developed  itself  day  by 
day.  His  little  room  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers 
was  besieged  by  distinguished  visitors.  Rossini 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  Vivier, 
who,  accompanied  on  the  [lianoforte  by  M.  Adam, 
daily  delighted  the  ears  of  the  great  composer. 
He  played  at  several  of  the  nobility's  mansions — 
at  the  Duchess  of  Maille's,  MM.  Ducliatel,  de 
Vatry,  etc.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year 
1846  that  Vivier  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre- 
Italian  before  the  Parisian  public.  His  sue>  ess  on 
that  occasion  was  inmiense,  aiul  the  judgment, 
long  before  confirmed  by  competent  critics,  was 
ratified  by  the  bravos  of  an  enthusiastic  public. 
W'e  forgot  to  state  that,  when  in  London,  he  had 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Jilinistre  des  Finances,  tender- 
ing the  resignation  of  his  appointment,  which  was 
accepted  with  great  regret. 

And  now  Vivier  could  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  and  visit  the  scenes  of  his  future  con- 
quests, England,  Germany,  Holland,  Prussia,  and 
even  Turkey,  certain  of  being  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  palaces  of  kings  were  open  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  chateaux  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  more  modest  houses  of  men  celebrated  for 
their  talents.  He  could  not  move  a  step  without 
a  hand  being  stretched  out  to  grasp  his ;  without 
eyes  that  sought  his ;  and  friends  and  admirers  who 
courted  his  society. 

And  why  V  It  is  because  Vivier  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  and  superior  artist,  but  a  composer 
of  genius,  and  a  musician  of  the  first  rank.  He 
sings  with  exquisite  taste,  and  plays  the  violin 
admirably,  even  when  he  uses  it  in  the  form  of  a 
guitar.  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  him,  that 
he  has  every  mode  of  expression  at  his  command  : 
the  horn,  the  violin,  the  pianoforte,  the  voice,  and 
mimicry.  His  throat  is  as  flexible  as  his  ear  is 
fine.  Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  delightful  esprit, 
cpuck,  " prime-saulier,"  with  great  tact,  active  and 
strong,  full  of  life  and  viiacity.  It  does  not 
require  much  more  to  please,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
sought  after  with  eagerness. 

(Conclusion  next  weelt.) 


[From  the  London  Musical  World.] 

Opinions  of  Continental  Organs. 

During  a  recent  tour,  I  had  an  opportunity, 
through  the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  builder, 
Walckerof  Ludwisburg,  of  examining  the  magni- 
ficent new  organ  in  Ulm  Cathedral,  wliich  will  be 
the  largest  he   has  yet  built,  if  not  the  largest  in 
the  world.     It  stands  at  the  west  entrance  under 
the  tower  arch,  and  the  surrounding  walls  serve 
for  three  sides  of  a  ease.     A  vast  space  is  thus  al-  ' 
lotted  to  the  various  |)ortions  of  the  organ  and  the  ' 
sound  boards  are  particularly  wide  and  free. — 
Indeed  the  interior  is  quite  majestic,  and  afforils  : 
ample  space  for  inspecting  the  details  of  mechan- 
ism, jmeumatic  application,  &c. 

The  blowing  apparatus  consists  of  twelve  up-  ; 
right  ejlinders   in   zinc;    the   upper  end   being 
weio'hied  to  force  the  air  into  the  different  trunks 
and    is  raised  again    by   means  of  the  ordinary 
valves   underneath.     This  method   of  suppl)ing 
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the  lungs  of  an  organ  is  rather  common  in  Ger- 
many, and  appears  desirable  where  space  is  lim- 
ited, although  that  cannot  be  an  object  in  this  in- 
stance. 

*  *  *  The  design  of  the  organ  is  grand  and 
comprehensive  in  the  extreme,  and  embraces 
everything  that  can  be  imagined.  Not  being  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  not  possible 
to  judge  of  the  aggregate  effect,  but  the  quality 
of  the  portion  I  did  hear,  struck  me  as  very  beau- 
tiful. Walcker  produces  charming  8  and  4-feet 
work,  and  perhaps  in  this  department  he  is  not 
surpassed.  The  metal  is  of  course  first-rate,  with 
fine  voicing  and  an  excellent  temperament ;  the 
S-fcet  work  in  his  organs  is  very  fascinating. — 
Judging  from  his  organ  at  Frankfort,  neither  his 
reeds,  nor  mi.-itures,  equal  those  of  some  other 
builders,  but  there  appears  tn  be  some  special  ex- 
cellence belonging  to  each  of  the  great  foreign 
builders.  Reed  work  may  be  the  forte  of  the 
French  builders,  but  mixture  work  certainly  is 
not;  while  the  Germans  (to  whom  wc  look  for 
everything  that  is  orthodox,  as  they  cerlainly 
have  been  the  originators  of  the  great  style  of  organ 
building)  appear  to  have  obtained  by  simple 
means  a  variety  of  tone  in  their  flue  works,  of 
wliich  in  England  there  is  little  idea.  In  this  re- 
spect, varying  the  scales,  voicing,  and  formation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  Walcker  has  displayed 
his  resources  and  ingenuitj'. 

^lost  of  the  reed  work  is  of  the  free  species,  in- 
cluding the  Vo.x  Humana,  the  boily  of  which  is 
similar  to  oui  stopped  diapason,  perforated.  The 
reiristers  are  ranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  on 
ei'her  side  of  the  manuals,  and  are  very  conve- 
nient for  use.  The  Double  Pedal  board  also 
presents  greater  facilities  to  the  performer  than 
could  be  expected  ;  the  second  or  small  pe<lal  or- 
gan slanting  upwards  beyond  the  first  pedal.  The 
naturals  are  10  inches  in  length,  the  harps  4. — 
The  sixteenth  principal,  in  wood,  has  the  upper 
lip  of  iron,  attached  to  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  moveable,  to  regulate  the  intonation. — 
The  sixteenth  violin  is  only  i^  inches  inside 
measure.  The  fugara  is  of  a  very  small  scale  in 
metal,  with  three  ears,  and  most  of  the  metal 
pipes  have  an  arched  upper  lip  with  moderate 
nil-king  (as  we  term  it,  the  excess  of  which  tends 
to  deteriorate  the  tone.)  The  cost  of  the  organ 
is  28,000  florins,  (£2,240  sterling.) 

A  short  account  of  the  organ  at  Weingarten 
may  not  be  uninteresting;  as,  though  it  has  been 
held  in  universal  renown,  the  place  itself  has, 
hitherto,  been  difficult  of  access.  Weingarten 
nearly  adjoins  Ravensburg,  which  has  a  station 
on  tlie  \Virtemberg  line  of  Railwav,  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  Ulm.  The  situation  of  the  abbey 
is  very  commanding,  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
for  extent  and  beauty  probably  surpasses  even 
that  seen  from  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
ThHal>tjey  is  ascended  by  along  flight  of  steps, 
and  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  building  in  tlie 
Italian  style.  It  is  sumptuously  decorated  and  in 
gooil  preservation. 

Not  so  the  organ,  which  has  not  been  cleaned 
since  its  erection,  and,  therefore,  is  in  a  lamenta- 
ble condition,  and  much  dilapidated.  It  was 
commenced  in  17,39,  and  completed  in  1752. — 
Tiie  case  is  as  splendid  as  the  abbey  itself,  and 
very  gori.'eous.  The  wind  is  suiiplied  from  12 
large  bellows  (which  are  placed  in  a  distant 
chamber,)  and  conveyed  through  one  immense 
trunk,  but  is  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
tlii^  instrument.  There  are  not  two  pedal  organs, 
nor  a  mixture  of  GO  ranks,  as  recently  stated. — 
The  size  and  extent  of  the  organ  is  somewhat 
like  that  at  Haarlem,  and  were  it  as  well  preserv- 
ed, it  Would  prooably  yiehl  a  similar  sweetness  and 
brillian.y:  but  the  resonance  of  the  Abbey  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Ha;irlem.  The 
Weingarten  organ  evidently  stands  in  its  origi- 
nal integrity,  and,  on  this  account,  is  unusuallv  in- 
te^estin^^  The  32-feet  metal  speak.s  with  a  puri- 
ty which  charai.terizes  the  whole  instrument,  as 
fir  as  it  is  possible  lo  judge  of  the  tone  through 
the  accumulation  of  dust;  but  considering  the 
epoch  at  which  it  was  built,  the  organ,  through- 
out, is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity. The  Cdriilons  arc  played  from  the  peclals; 
they  are  beautiful  in  tone,  and  contain  a  I'reat 


portion  of  silver.  There  is  also  a  small  organ 
near  the  choir,  by  the  same  builder,  Giibler,  of 
Ravensburg,  who  probably  built  the  numerous 
organs  in  his  native  place,  besides  that  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Weingarten, 
and  has  lately  been  renovated  by  Walcker.  The 
large  organ  registers  are  ranged  horizontally  (an 
idea  probably  suggested  to  Cavaille  at  the 
Madelaine.) 

The  organ  at  Freiburg  (en  Suisse)  is  a  fine  in- 
strument in  the  enaemhle,  but  on  analysis  it  seems 
to  be  over-rated.  The  tone  is  good,  but  of  moder- 
ate cpiality.  The  Vox  Humana,  I  think,  is  excel- 
led by  Cavaille  at  the  Madelaine,  although  this 
register  has  probably  gained  for  the  organ  hall  its 
renown.  It  stands  in  a  position  peculiarly  favor- 
able for  effect,  viz.,  in  a  swell  (of  which  there  are 
two)  which  opens  behind  the  organ  in  the  lowest 
part,  causing  the  tone  to  speak  under  the  tower- 
arch,  from  whence  it  travels  into  the  building 
subdued  and  modified.  The  sub-bass,  32  feet,  is 
a  16-feet  bourdon.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
registers  are  those  recently  introduced  by  Haas  of 
Berne,  viz.,  two  free  reeds,  a  clarinet  8  feet,  and 
a  physharmonica,  a  new  Hute,  quint,  and  quinta- 
dine  of  16  feet.  The  effect  of  this  last  is  \nTy 
beautiful,  and  proves  great  skill  in  voicing,  the 
double  sound  of  the  fundamental  tone  combined 
with  its  harmonics  being  singular,  yet  charming. 
The  organist,  M.  Vogt,  makes  free  use  of  the  clari- 
net as  a  solo  stop  in  his  storm  illustrations,  which  he 
certainly  manages  well.  The  free  reeds,  now 
very  general  on  the  Continent,  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  beating  reeds,  and  for  solo  pur- 
poses are  preferable.  The  Paris  builders  produce 
them  in  the  greatest  variety  and  perfection  ;  and 
I  think  they  would  be  an  advantage  in  English 
organs,  but  they  are  diflicult  to  make  well. — 
Another  striking  feature  in  the  Freiburg  organ 
is  the  cornet  (which  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  discarded  in  large  English  organs).  The 
one  termed  16-feet  contains  a  bourdon  of  this 
pitch  from  2-feet  C,  and  with  the  thick  nasal 
quality  peculiar  to  this  register,  imparts  gravity 
and  weight  of  tone  in  the  full  organ.  It  binds  the 
mixtures  with  the  8  and  16-feet  work  well  to- 
gether, and  destroys  that  piercing  tone,  which  is 
too  often  a  most  unpleasant  characteristic  of 
modern  organs.  Haas  of  Berne  is  a  builder  of 
great  repute,  and  he  has  lately  reconstructed  the 
cathedral  organ  of  that  place,  where  his  free  reeds 
are  very  prominent.  The /cux  f/e/»«'/ are  very- 
good,  but  the  mixtures  are  bad.  Haas  is  just 
completing  a  new  organ  at  Basle  of  grand  propor- 
tions, and  is  about  to  build  a  similar  instrument 
at  Lucerne. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  M.  Koskell. 


The  Native  Lands  of  Voices. 

We  begin  with  the  Contralto.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  voice  is  found  principally  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  among  the 
poorer  classes  that  work  in  the  0[ien  air.  I  liave 
always  remarked  in  my  own  country  (Italy),  that 
in  small  provincial  theatres,  the  Contralto  chorus- 
singers  are  in  far  greater  number  than  the 
Soprano;  I  have  no  .doubt  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  hard  labor  and  frugal  fare  of  these  women, 
(they  being  mostly  peasants,  following  some 
laborious  out-door  occupation),  which  manner  of 
living  gives  to  the  vocal  organs  greater  strength 
and  volume. 

The  Mezzo  Soprano  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  cos- 
mopolite ;  for  everywhere  may  this  voice  be  f()uiid. 
Mine.  Malibran,  Spain;  Sioltz,  France;  SherilF, 
England,  &c.,  &c. 

Northern  countries,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
craille  of  fine  Soprano  voices.  Mid.  Sontag, 
(ji'rmany ;  Persian!,  North  of  Italy;  Dcmerie 
(who  had  one  of  the  most  beaulil'ul  voices  possi- 
ble), Hungary;  Jenny  Lind,  Sweden;  Uamoureau 
Ciiiti,  North  of  France. 

'I'he  Tenor  voices  are  principally  found  in  the 
centre  of  Italy  and  South  of  Fraaee.  Nourrit, 
Moutpelicr;  Rubiiii,  Bergamo;  Huprez,  Ton- 
louse  ;  Mario,  J5ettini,  and  Ganloni,  centre  of 
Italy. 

Bass  and  Baritone  are  also  cosinoiiolites.    La- 


blache  and  Benedetti,  Naples ;  Barlolhet,  France ; 
Taraburini,  Bergamo ;  Badiali,  Marini,  and  Ben- 
eventano,  centre  of  Italy ;  Ilerr  Formes,  Germanj'. 
But  Russia  may  boist  of  having  produced  the 
y^.ry  deepi^st  and  most  powerful  Biss. — N.  Y. 
Musical  World. 


NoTE.s  ON  Bells. — Human  eccentricity  no- 
where records  itself  more  nakedly  than  on  bells, 
for  e.xample — At  Albourne,  on  the  first  bell,  we 
read,  '•  The  gift  of  Jos.  Pizzie  and  Wm.  Gwynn, 
Music  and  ringing  we  like  so  well 
And  for  that  reason  we  give  this  bell." 
On  the  fourth  bell  is — 

*'  Humphry  Symsin  gave  xx  pound  to  buy  this  bell, 
And  the  parish  gave  xx  more  to  make  this  ring  go 
well." 

A  not  uncommon  epigraph  is — 

"  Come  when  I  call 
To  serve  God  all." 

At  Chilton  Foliott,  on  the  tenor,  is  — 

"  Into  the  churcli  the  living  I  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all. 
Attend  the  instruction  which  I  give, 
That  so  you  may  for  ever  live." 

At  Devizes,  St.  Mary,  on  the  first  bell,  is — 

"I  am  the  first,  altho'  but  small, 
I  will  be  heard  above  you  all." 

And  on  the  second  bell  is — 

"  I  am  the  second  in  this  ring, 
Therefore  next  to  thee  I  will  sing." 

Which,  at  Broaiichalk,  is  thus  varied. 

"  I  in  this  place  am  second  bell, 
I'll  surely  do  my  part  as  well." 

On  the  third  bell  at  Colne  is — • 

''  Robert  Forman  collected  the  money  for  casting  this 

bell 
Of  well  disposed  people,  as  I  do  you  tell." 

At  Bath  Abbey,  on  the  tenth  bell  is — 

'*  All  you  of  Bath  that  hear  me  sound, 
Thank  Lady  Hoptou's  hundred  pound," 

On  the  fifth  bell  at  Amesbury  is — - 

"  Be  strong  in  faith,  praise  God  well, 
Frances  Countess  Hertford's  bell." 
And  on  the  tenor — 

"  Altho'  it  be  unto  my  loss, 
I  hope  you  will  consider  my  cost." 

At  Stowe,  North  imptonshire,  and  at  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Oxford,  we  find — 

'*  Be  it  known  to  all  that  doth  me  see 
That  Nevvcombe,  of  Leicester,  made  me." 

At  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  on  the  fourth  bell,  is — 

"  I  ring  at  six  to  let  men  know 
"When  to  and  from  their  work  to  go." 

On  the  seventh  bell  is — ■ 

"  I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty  home. 
That  all  may  come  and  none  can  stay  at  home." 

On  the  eighth  bell  is — 

'*  I  am  and  have  been  called  the  common  bell 
To  ring,  when  fire  breaks  out  to  tell." 

At  St.  Peter's-le-Bailey,  Oxford,  four  bells  were 
sold  towards  finishing  the  tower,  and  in  1792  a 
large  bell  was  put  up,  with  this  inscription — 

*'  With  seven  more  I  hope  soon  to  be 
For  ages  joined  in  harmony." 

But  this  very  reasonable  wish  has  not  yet  been 
realized ;  whereas  at  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading, 
when  two  bells  were  added  to  form  a  peal  of  ten, 
on  the  .second  wc  find — 

"By  adding  two  our  notes  we'll  raise, 
And  sound  the  good  subscribers'  praise." 


[From  the  Canadian  Munical  Review.] 

Musical  Criticism. 

In  our  editorial  capacity  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  perlbrmances  of  otln'rs, 
be  they  artists  or  amateurs;  and  invariably  will 
our  remarks  bo  found  not  only  lo  have  been  gen- 
erally averse  to  those  expressed  by  our  daily  con- 
temporaries, but  contrary  probably  to  the  0|)inion3 
of  some  of  our  readers.  People  in  this  latitude 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  read  such  flatter- 
in"  encomiums  on  musical  perlbrmances  that  they 
midit  almost  imagine  that  remarks  or  criticisms 
disparaging  to  the  persons  intereflled,  were  sug- 
gested by  ill  feeling  or  prejudice,  and  certainly 
It  is  apparently  contrary  to  all  past  practice  for 
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concert  givers  to  expect  anvtliinir  at  all  approaching 
a  (air  or  just  criticism  of  their  performances. — 
What  they  expect  is  to  read  that  their  perform- 
ances were  in  the  hij^hest  derrree  successful,  and 
the  applause  (no  matter  whether  bestowed  by  an 
intelligent  and  appreciating  audience  or  not)  was 
truly  well  merited.  How  true  to  nature  this  is  I 
Who,  embarking  all  liis  hopes  of  wordly  success 
on  the  favorable  opinion  and  judgment  of  the 
popular  voice,  can  be  insensible  to  the  encomiums 
expressed  in  his  behalf:  and  who  is  not  equally 
jealous  of  such  remarks  as  would  appear 
to  crush  all  his  rising  hopes  and  exultant  feel- 
ings ?  How  diflicult  then  must  be  the  position 
of'that  critic,  who  desires  to  discriminate  with- 
out prejudice  or  partiality  between  genuine  and 
fiititious  talent,  and  yet  to  advance,  as  in  duty 
and  conscience  he  is  bound,  the  favorite  Art 
which  he  has  (or  ought  to  have)  made  his  con- 
stant study !  To  do  this  rightly  is,  emphatically, 
no  easy  task.  The  human  heart  is  not  naturally 
so  humble  as  to  submit  to  the  judgtnent  of  others 
wiihout  murmuring;  but  still  as  we,  acknowledge 
the  duty  of  good  citizenship  is  to  yield  to  laws  for 
the  jireservation  of  order  and  the  public  weal,  so 
must  those  who  seek  or  depenil  on  popular  favor 
submit  to  public  criticism  of  their  perforiiianees. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  a  personal  question.  The 
oliject  of  criticism  is  not  to  advance  persons  but 
ART.  On  this  principle  we  endeavor  to  base 
all  our  judgments;  but  we  fear  in  these  our 
days,  anil  on  this  continent  in  particular,  this  just 
view  of  the  subject  is  completely  lost  sight  of,  and 
we  feel  the  incongruous  criticisms  which  appear 
in  many  of  our  contemporaries  to  be  extremely 
unlortunate  for  the  true  progress  of  the  Musical 
Art;  especially  as  it  is  not  diflicult  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  cause  of  this  misfortune ; — the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  undertake  to  criticize  every- 
thing, and  the  prevalence  of  that  insatiable  thirst 
for  puffing,  instances  of  which  are  too  common 
and  recent  to  be  noticed  here.  A  true  minded 
man  must  scorn  most  indignantly  these  little  mean 
contrivances  for  gaining  "  a  name ;"  and  we  are 
convinced  artists,  who  are  so  innateli/,  will  not 
fear,  nay,  they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  prize 
critiques  foutided  on  just  appreciation  and  truth. 
We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations, 
because  we  desire  all  our  remarks  hitherto,  as 
well  as  those  we  may  have  occasion  to  make  in 
future,  to  prove  useful  both  to  those  criticised  and 
to  our  readers  generally.  We  do  not,  however, 
claim  i/i/u/WyiViVi/ for  our  judgments  ;  but  as  they 
are  given  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose,  we  do  think 
that  the  failings  we  point  out  should  be  cheerful- 
ly accepted,  with  a  view  of  overcoming  thi'm  by 
practice  and  farther  good  instrui'tion ;  and  our 
readers  by  remarking  where  failings  have  been 
detected  will  be  more  likely  to  know  when  and 
how  to  bestow  their  commendations,  than  they 
have  done  of  late.  In  fact  this  ought  really  to  be 
the  ])roper  aim  and  end  of  criticism,  to  point  out 
defects  with  a  view  of  removing,  or  at  le.ist  dimin- 
ishing their  force,  else  what  advantage  arises 
therefrom  ?  Unmerited,  or  if  even  merited,  un- 
duly bestowed  praise  tends  consideiably  to  the 
depression  of  all  high  Art  ;  and  there  are  few, 
even  with  the  most  brilliant  talents,  in  whom  we 
may  not  detect  a  retrogration,  more  or  less  appar- 
ent, where  we  have  observed  the  many  injudicious 
compliments  heaped  upon  them.  The  rea-on  is 
obvious:  why  need  they  farther  trouble  them- 
selves when  their  talents  are  already  so  highly 
appreciated?  The  truth  is,  the  most  talented  ar- 
tists that  have  ever  afipeared,  notwithstanding  their 
justly  earned  reputation,  are  not  always  exempt 
from  just  and  impartial  criticism,  but  these  being 
judicially  expressed  have  f're([uently  proved  bene- 
fi 'ial ;  indeed  it  is  but  the  most  i;.'norant,  and 
those  least  entitled  to  notice  of  any  sort  whatever, 
on  whom  such  suggestions  fail  in  etrect,  or  pro- 
duce improper  impressions.  Every  day  experi- 
ence proves  unquestionably  that  the  greater  pro- 
gress we  make  in  scientific  studies,  the  more  wc 
see  and  feel  what  we  still  have  to  learn,  and  then 
it  is  we  understand  how  truly  "a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing."  Did  our  self-i'Otifident  as- 
pirants for  public  applause  only  wisely  consider 
their  position,  and  remember  that  whatever  the 
various  political  journals  may  say  of  them — (for, 


we  say  it  in  all  due  respect,  how  many  of  them 
are  capable  of  speaking  critically  of  musical  mat- 
ters ?)  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  believe  for 
one  moment  they  hail  actually  realized  the  per- 
fection they  would  have  us  believe  they  had  ar- 
rived at.  To  entertain  such  exaggerated  opinions 
would  simply  prove  us  ignorant  of  the  whole  na- 
ture of  musical  art.  To  believe  all  these  journals 
from  time  to  lime  put  forth,  how  many  Jenny 
Linds,  Albonis,  Tambourinis,  Fnrmes's,  Tiialbergs, 
ad  injinilum,  mi^ht  we  not  find  reason  to  boast 
of  possessing  !  But  all  these  attempts  to  play  on 
the  public  credulity  are  transparent  enough ; 
they  may  deceive  us  for  a  time,  but  their  unsub- 
stantial character  is  soon  perceived. 

Whilst  exercising  a  judicious  and  impartial 
tone  of  enconrairement  to  deserving  virtuosi,  but 
still  not  losing  sijiht  of  the  defects  they  may  e.\- 
hibit,  it  is  surely  the  pro^ince  of  the  critic  to  dis- 
courage b\'  every  means  in  his  power  the  presump- 
tion and  over  confidence  of  many  who  dare  to 
palm  themselves  on  the  public  as  first-rate  artists ; 
who,  in  the  case  of  vocal  aspirants,  having  a  voice 
of  fair  quality,  or  as  likely  no  quality  at  all,  but  a 
great  deal  of  assurance,  and  a  "  little"  knowledge, 
woulil  fain  delude  us  poor  ignorant  beings  into 
the  belief  that  they  alone  held  the  palm  for  the 
possession  of  all  the  natural  and  acquired  talent 
that  goes  to  produce  the  artist.  They,  alas,  for 
art,  are  too  often  successful  in  their  deception, 
but  the  duty  of  an  uncompromising  and  con- 
scientious critic  is  plain,  and  we  trust,  as  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  in  musical  matters  become 
more  and  more  disseminated,  to  witness  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  criticisms  of  our  contemporaries. 
There  is  too  much  enslavement  to  interest — too 
little  regard  for  that  which  constitutes  the  soul  of 
true  Art,  and  correct  judgment. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

.  Music. 

The  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  for  battle  ;  and  insiead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
AVith  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  or  suage 
"With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  sorrow  and  fear  and  paii^ 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds. 

Paradise  Lost,  i.  .550. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  principal 
source  of  the  superiority  in  positive  enjoyment 
which  the  civilized  man  possesses  over  the  savage. 
The  refined  pleasure,  moreover,  which  a  contem- 
plation of  their  productions  excites,  is  seldom  un- 
attended with  generous  impulse.  The  existence 
of  most  of  them,  however,  is  precarious  and  eva- 
nescent in  the  extreme.  Like  exotics,  they  re- 
quire a  genial  atmosphere  and  fostering  care. 
Their  productions  are  for  the  most  part  rare  and 
expensive,  and  demand  for  them  appreciation, 
abundant  leisure  and  cultivated  taste ;  but  their 
tendency  has  been  too  often  to  enervate  as  well 
as  to  refine. 

But  there  is  one  whose  genial  influence  is  as 
common  and  as  gladdening  as  the  sunlight — life's 
grateful  anodyne — a  potent  sympathy  which 
lends  itself  to  our  pleasures,  our  sorrows,  our 
divinest  aspirations — the  noblest  art  of  man,  the 
only  art  on  earth  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
heaven — and  this  is  Music. 

Of  all  the  finer  arts.  Music  can  claim  the 
highest  antiquity  and  the  most  extensive  prose- 
cution. Its  birth  is  almost  coeval  -with  that  of 
mankind  ;  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  immediate  descendants  of  Adam 
possessed  of  it,  but  by  supposing  it  to  be,  like 
language,  a  gift  to  humanity  direct  from  the 
hands   of  the   Deity.     Unless,  indeed,  with  the 


help  of  imagination,  we  suppose  that,  in  the 
freshness  of  the  infant  world,  before  sin  had  en- 
crusted the  senses  of  man,  Jubal,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  eventide,  attuned  his  harp  to  the  dying 
notes  of  the  far-off"  flutes  of  angels,  as  the  loiter- 
ing zephyrs  bore  along  the  "  star-born  melody." 
Nor  is  this  all  a  dream,  for  more  than  once  since 
then  the  harmony  of  heaven  has  broke  on  mortal 
ears,  as  on  the  enraptured  plains  of  Bethlehem  ; 

"  When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Sion  Hill." 

And  Music  would  seem,  even  now,  to  preserve 
something  of  its  divine  origin.  It  awakens  emo- 
tions and  conjures  up  visions  which  no  other 
power  can  summon,  and  it  seems  at  times  when 
the  passions  are  still,  to  set  in  motion  some  hidden 
chords  in  the  soul — chords  which  once  beat  in 
unison  with  the  choirs  of  heaven,  and  which  call 
up  what  seem  like  memories — memories  of  a  sin- 
less time,  now  gone  fo.-ever.  "  It  brings  us  near 
to  the  Infinite,"  says  Carlyle  ;  "  we  look  for  mo- 
ments across  the  cloudy  elements  into  the  eternal 
sea  of  light,  when  Music  leads  and  inspires  us. 
Philosophers  of  every  age  have  borne  testimony 
to  its  ameliorating  influence  on  mankind.  Plato, 
who  excluded  it  from  his  ideal  republic,  else- 
where speaks  of  it  in  terras  of  the  loftiest  pane- 
cyric. 

The  sisters  have  often  been  prostituted  to  ig- 
noble purposes,  and  have  been  largely  employed 
in  the  services  of  the  Romish  Church,  with  little 
advantage  to  true  piety.  But  Music  is  preemi- 
nently the  handmaid  of  devotion.  It  has  ever 
been  in  all  ages  the  language  of  prophecy.  With 
its  aid  Israel's  prophet  king  poured  forth  his  rap- 
tures, Jeremiah  his  lamentations,  and  the  rescued 
people  of  the  Lord  danced  in  exultation  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Since  its  incorporation 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
every  Christian  creed.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Calvinist  and  Armenian  have  alike  availed  them- 
selves of  its  divine  inspirations ;  and  in  earlier 
times  the  old  Gregorian  chant  bore  throunh  the 
portals  of  heaven  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Chris- 
tian pioneers.  Now  on  the  wings  of  Music  was 
wafted  to  heaven  the  psalm  of  some  lonely  an- 
chorite from  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid ;  now  the 
vespers  of  some  holy  sisterhood  sequestered  from 
the  world  ;  now  swelling  in  organ  tones  through 
the  dim  aisles  of  some  solemn  cathedral ;  and 
now  riMUg  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  some 
kneeling  host  on  the  slopes  of  the  Grampian  hills. 

**  Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone, 

And  Music  takes  Devotion's  wing, 
And  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun,      , 
They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing." 

How  prolific  of  pleasure,  how  important  in  its 
relations  to  mankind,  has  been  the  union  of  Mu- 
sic and  Poetry  !  How  wide  and  beneficent  the 
influence  of  the  ballad  and  the  song  I  The  former 
was  long  the  vehicle  of  tradition,  and  well  it  per- 
formed its  office.  For  Music  once  impressed 
upon  the  memory  is  never  forgotten.  Circum- 
stances, impressions,  familiar  scenes  grow  dim  in 
the  memory,  but  who  ever  forgets  a  once  well 
known  air?  It  may  lie  latent  in  the  mind,  but 
strike  the  chord,  and  it  rises  fresh  as  ever,  and  as 
it  rises,  brings  with  it  a  host  of  forgotten  memo- 
ries that  liad  lain  embalmed  along  with  it. 

The  minstrel  was  the  historian  as  well  as  the 
poet  of  the  dark  ages,  and   his  character  was 
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everywliere  held  sa'Ted.  In  the  semi-barbaric 
time  of  chivalry,  when  little  literature  and  little 
taste  for  it  existed,  the  minstrel  supplied  in  a 
measure  its  absence.  He  was  welcome  in  every 
baronial  hall.  Every  festival  was  craced  /by  his 
presence,  and  its  enjoyment  enhanced  by  his  art. 
Great  must  have  been  his  influence  in  attemper- 
inor  that  ferocity,  wliifh  war  naturally  enjenders, 
to  the  generous  ffallanfry  which  distinsfuishes  and 
redeems  that  melo-dramatic  age.  The  gleeman 
of  the  Saxon,  the  Norman  minstrel,  the  Celtic 
harper,  and  the  bard  of  Wales  are  frequently 
conspicuous  in  English  history.  They  exerted  a 
resistless  control  over  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men. Edward  the  First  knew  this  well,  and  ho 
deemed  the  conquest  of  "Wales  incomplete  till  he 
had  treacherously  invited  her  bards  to  a  banquet 
and  massacred  them  all. 

Little  or  nothincr  remains  of  the  northern 
bards,  unless  we  believe  that  Fingal  lived  and 
Ossian  sang ;  but  wandering  minstrels  of  the 
south  of  Europe  srave  birth  to  modern  lyric  poe- 
try. The  troubadours  did  much  to  refine  the 
languages  of  the  South,  and  how  deeply  is  their 
character  imbued  with  the  romantic  hue  which 
pervades  the  whole  chivalric  age. 

Far  superior  to  the  feudal  chiefs  in  intellectual 
attainments,  to  them  must  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  the  transmission  to  the  West  of  some  of  the 
refinements  which  still  lingered  about  the  East- 
ern Empire,  when,  returning  from  a  life  of  ad- 
venture in  the  holy  war,  they  chanted  to  the 
dames  of  the  pleasant  Provence,  in  that  melliflu- 
ous old  Romanescjue,  the  deeds  of  their  knights 
in  Palestine. 

Not  only  is  Music  coeval  in  birth  with  our 
race,  but  its  diffusion  has  been  co-extensive. 
Everywhere  has  it  been  employed  for  the  same 
lofty  purposes.  It  links  the  lowest  type  of  hu- 
manity with  the  cherubim ;  it  is  that  golden 
chain  old  Homer  dreamed  he  saw  suspending 
earth  from  the  stars  of  heaven. 

But  how  wide  the  compass,  how  endless  the 
■variety  of  nature's  music  !  The  choristers  of  the 
morning,  "  wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamored 
air;"  the  gilded  insects,  winding  their  slender 
horns  m  the  sultry  air  of  noon  ;  Philomel,  with 
her  thick-warbled  notes,  loadini  the  evening 
breeze  with  melody;  the  pleisant  gurgling  of  the 
brook,  "  makini  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled 
stones :"  the  sullen  bass  of  the  angry  ocean  for- 
ever lashing  the  resounding  shore ;  the  low  si"h 
of  the  zephyrs  dallying  with  the  dosing  flowers ; 
the  plaintive  wailing  of  the  gale ;  the  deep  mur- 
mur of  the  forest  as  it  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
the  full  diapason  of  the  thunder.  But  shall  we 
slop  here  V  Does  the  harmony  of  nature  cease, 
when  the  finite  faculties  of  man  no  longer  hear 
it  •'.     No ; 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  ; 
But  whilst  thi-s  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

When  this  fleshly  garment  which  enshrouds 
the  soul  is  laid  in  its  parent  earth,  and  the  dis- 
cmlxHlied  spirit  seeks  the  empyrean,  who  can  tell 
its  ecstasiei)  as  it  threads  among  the  spheres  ?  For 
round  the  throne  on  heaven's  crystal  floor  the 
angelic  hosts  are  singing,  singing  an  immortal  song. 
The  listening  stars  re-echo  the  refrain.  We 
cannot  lell  (he  name  this  bears  in  heaven  ;  but 
long  ago  a  faculty  was  implanted  in  the  breast  of 


man,  by  which  he  learned  to  assuage  the  miseries 
of  his  fallen  state  and  hymn  the  praises  of  his 
Maker,  and  men  have  called  it  Music. 

August  1,  1856.  *«* 
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Beethoven  Literature. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

The  last  field,  and  one  which  has  been  wrought 
with  diligence  by  none  save  Schindler,  Prof. 
Jahn  of  Bonn,  and  our  "  Diarist,"  is  that  of  the 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  composer — namely, 
his  correspondence,  his  memorandum  and  con- 
versation books.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  been 
an  industrious  correspondent.  The  number  of 
letters  already  in  print,  though  scattered  in  all 
sorts  of  publications  and  very  difficult  to  find, 
is  very  large.  Many  are  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors ;  others,  which  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted, have  thus  far  escaped  the  most  careful 
search.  As  for  memorandum  books,  a  few  are 
still  in  existence,  useful  for  the  dates  they  give, 
but  of  no  great  importance  upon  tlie  whole. 
They  are  generally  nothing  but  calendars,  upon 
the  blank  spaces  of  which  little  matters  of  domes- 
tic occurrence  are  just  noted. 

The  conversation  books  are  of  a  different  na- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven  so  com- 
pletely lost  his  hearing,  that  for  many  years 
before  his  deat^  he  carried  with  him  a  slate  or  a 
little  blank  book,  in  which  those  who  wished  to 
communicate  with  him  wrote  out  their  share  in 
the  conversation.  Of  these  books,  some  of  which 
are  stitched  by  the  bookbinder  and  contain  prob- 
ably a  quire  of  paper,  folded  into  a  size  conven- 
ient for  the  coat  pocket,  while  others  are  nothing 
but  a  few  sheets  of  paper  doubled  togethei-,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  (we  think  that  is  the 
number)  are  preserved.  During  the  last  twelve 
years  of  the  master,  Schindler  was  much  with 
him,  and  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  his  confi- 
dence. Carl  Beethoven,  the  brother,  died  in 
1815.  -lohann  was  much  absent  from  Vienna, 
and  when  present  by  no  means  a  congenial  spirit. 
The  nephew,  son  of  Carl,  was  but  a  child  when 
his  father  died,  and  thus  Schindler  became  the 
person  to  whom  the  composer  turned  in  all  exi- 
gencies. After  his  death  Beethoven's  manu- 
scripts fell  into  Schindler's  hands  and  were  care- 
fully preserved.  Several  of  his  greatest  works 
in  their  original  scores,  many  sketches  for  future 
works,  as  well  as  for  such  as  he  had  completed, 
and  especially  the  conversation  books,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  sale  at  auction  of  Beethoven's 
effects,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  few  parties 
interested,  transferred  to  Schindler.  The  con- 
versation books  were  then  many  more  in  number 
than  now.  Schindler  says,  that  upon  examining 
them  he  found  that  very  many  of  them  could  be 
of  no  possible  use — that  some  ought  not  to  be 
preserved,  out  of  regard  to  Beethoven's  memory 
and  the  feelings  of  living  persons,  and  that,  moved 
by  these  reasons,  as  well  as  by  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  their  great  quantity,  he  car(;l'ully  went 
through  them  all  and  destroyed  a  part.  In  181.'), 
at  the  lime  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  at 
Bonn,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  induced  to  buy 
the  papers  in  Schindler's  'hands,  paying  him  a 


large  sum  down,  and  an  annual  pension  so  Ions 
as  he  lives,  and  thus  they  come  into  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin. 

Of  the  difljculty  of  the  task  of  soins  throuah 
these  books,  no  one  who  has  not  had  some 
similar  experience  can  form  a  conception.  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter  always  to  read  old  manu- 
si'ripts  in  our  familiar  English.  In  this  case, 
however,  one  has  to  study  out  the  broken  sense 
of  common  talk  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from 
questions  of  philosophy,  politics  and  history, 
down  to  the  chat  of  the  little  nephew  of  Bren- 
ning's  son,  or  the  cramped  phrases  of  the  old 
housekeeper  upon  the  important  question,  what 
she  shall  buy  for  dinner.  All  this,  too,  is  written 
in  German,  in  German  handwriting,  with  lead 
pen'-il,  thirty  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  books  are  dated  by  Beethoven's 
own  hand  ;  others  can  have  their  dates  fixed  only 
by  some  allusions  generally  to  the  pieces  per- 
formed at  the  opera  or  at  concerts,  which  enables 
one  to  find  the  date  by  consulting  the  periodicals 
of  the  day.  In  many  cases,  leaves  have  been 
torn  out,  and  not  seldom  in  the  midst  of  conver- 
sations, which,  after  costing  days  of  labor  to 
study  out,  prove  of  no  value  because  the  last  part 
is  wanting.  Schindler  has  annotated  the  books 
to  some  extent,  and  performed  a  good  service  by 
inserting  very  extensively  the  names  of  the 
writers.  The  great  value  of  these  books,  seldom 
containing  anything  from  Beethoven's  own  hand, 
of  course,  as  he  spoke  in  r  ply  to  what  was  writ- 
ten to  him,  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  one 
forms  with  the  people  who  were  most  with  the 
great  master.  Here  one  becomes  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  Morilz  Lichncwsky,  with  the  com- 
poser's brother  and  nephew,  Schindler,  von 
Breuning,  Schuppanzigh,  Haslinger,  Blahetka, 
Holz,  Dr.  Bach,  Bernard,  the  author  of  the  text 
of  the  "  Oratorium  fur  Boston  in  Nord  Amerika," 
Grillparzer,  author  of  the  text  to  "Mekisina," 
which  Beethoven  was  under  agreement  to  com- 
pose, and  so  on.  Sometimes  we  find  a  musical 
idea  no'ed  down.  For  instance,  in  a  book  dated 
1819,  it  appears  that  Bernard,  Peters,  (a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Beethoven,)  and  the  composer  dine 
at  an  eating  house  together.  They  talk  about 
borrowing  some  money  for  Beethoven,  about  how 
Carl,  the  nephew,  is  doing,  whose  conduct  ex- 
cites much  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  his  uncle,  and 
other  such  common  topics.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conversation,  two  pages  are  taken  up,  one  by  the 
waiter's  bill  for  the  dinner,  and  the  other  with  the 
first  idea  of  the  "  Tit  vilam  venturi,  Amen"  of 
the  great  Second  Mass. 

Several  visits  of  Fraulcin  Ungher,  now  Mad- 
ame Sabbatier,  appear ;  one  of  Sontag,  and  of 
others  known  to  fame.  Nothing  but  the  strong- 
est sentiment  of  duty  could  ever  lead  a  man  to 
wade  through  such  an  immense  mass  of  useless 
matter  in  search  of  the  scattered  facts,  which  still 
to  one  person  in  thousands  repay  the  labor.  Yet 
it  is  simply  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  pretend  to 
have  really  fitted  himself  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  life  of  Beethoven  who  has  not  done  this. 
Whoever  has  accomplished  or  shall  accomplish 
the  task,  will  find  at  last  that  his  love  and  respect 
for  the  master  as  a  man  have  increased  tenfold, 
and  that  his  opinion  of  Beethoven's  Boswcll — 
Schindler — has  been  raised.  The  whole  history 
of  the  sorrows  caused  that  devoted  uncle  by  the 
ingratitude  and  .shameless  conduct  of  his  nephew, 
his  legally  adopted  son,  is  there  written.     The 
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sliame  and  mortification  caused  liim  by  the  foul 
Iasci\'iousne3s  of  tlie  widow  of  bis  brotber  Carl, 
and  that  of  the  wife  of  his  brother  Johann — a 
strumpet,  whom  Johann  married  and  toolc  to  his 
house,  with  her  illegitimate  daughter,  of  whom 
he  was  not  the  father — all  this  is  written  in  these 
books ;  poverty  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  shame  which  Beethoven  felt  at  the  conduct 
of  persons  bearing  his  name,  one  wliich  in  his 
person  was  honored,  pure  and  unsullied. 

Many  interesting  sketches  are  scattered  through 
recent  German  literature,  depicting  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  visitors  by  Beethoven.  Rellstab, 
Rochlitz,  Tomaschek,  are  names  which  occur  to 
us  in  this  connection,  and  especially  Bettina  von 
Arnim,  whose  letters  to  Goethe,  too  highly  poet- 
ical for  Schindler,  seem  to  us  worthy  of  full  faith. 
Zelter  also,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe, 
gives  us  some  interesting  details. 

In  the  case  of  Mozart,  we  have  a  most  minute 
history  of  his  childhood  and  early  years  preserved 
in  the  family  correspondence  ;  but  the  means  of 
tracing  his  life  from  day  to  day  in  his  later  years 
are  not  furnished  us,  as  is  the  fact  with  Beet- 
hoven. What  in  addition  to  the  sources  of  the 
biography  of  the  latter  already  mentioned  may 
be  Ibund  by  our  "  Diarist"  in  Vienna,  cannot  be 
known  at  present.  It  is  his  wish  and  intention, 
to  make  personal  examination  there  before  many 
months  elapse,  and  he  hopes  not  only  to  find  ma- 
terials in  print  and  manuscript  not  yet  known  to 
him,  but  also  to  find  some  few  persons  still  left, 
who  knew  Beethoven  and  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance. 


Hmts  for  Choirs. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Divigtit'a  Journal  of  Music. 

Dear  Sir  ; — Your  paper  liaving  been  higlily  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a  friend,  I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  a  few  lines.     I  attend  church  at ,  and 

have  become  quite  discouraged  about  musical  matters. 
The  choir  of  which  I  have  had  the  charge  of  late,  has 
met  with  all  kinds  of  discouragements  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  And  all  the  evils  incident  to  such 
a  state  of  things  have  followed  in  their  turn.  Relating 
my  troubles  to  a  friend,  he  thought  that  I  might 
create  a  little  interest  by  circulating  a  paper  devoted 
to  the  science  of  music,  and  spoke  very  favorably  of 
your  sheet.  If  I  can  get  a  few  specimen  numbers  for 
either  "love  or  money,"  I  shall  not  hesitate;  but 
make  a  show  as  quick  as  possible.  I  have  tried  to 
find  an  agent,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my 
attempt. 

But  as  Editors  like  short  letters  and  right  to  the 
point,  I  will  bring  this  epistle  to  a  close.  If  you  will 
send  me  a  few  specimen  numbers,  or  inform  me  whore 
or  how  I  can  get  them,  I  promise  that  they  shall  have 
fair  play  here.  There  is  no  paper  of  the  kind  taken 
anywhere  within  seven  miles,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Please  to  send  the  "  glad  tidings"  as  quick  as  you 
can  malce  it  convenient,  and 

"  I  hope  you  -will  (Tvdit  my  fripudly  intent, 
Aud  in  kindness  receive  what  in  kindness  was  sent," 

By  your  bewildered,  disheartened,  and  I  trust  will  be 
most  obedient  servant,  

P.  S. — I  hope  you  viiW  pardon  me  for  making  you 
any  more  trouble,  but  I  wish  to  ask  a  little  advice. 
"What  book  would  you  recommend  to  a  choir  of  about 
a  dozen  members,  all  four  parts  being  represented. 
There  is  no  professor  in  the  place  ;  but  we  are  left  to 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark,  as  often  meeting  the  frown 
as  the  smile  of  those  to  whom  we  should  look  for  en- 
couragement. Most  of  us  being  in  the  prime  of  life, 
any  advice  from  older  and  wiser  heads  would  be  very 
thankfully  received.     We  now  use  the  "  Shawm." 

Reply. — It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  we  are 
able  to  reply  to  private  letters,  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous calls  upon  our  time.     We  make  an  exception  in 


your  case  because  we  are  pleased  with  the  spirit  in 
which  you  write,  and  because  we  hope  tliat  our 
own  experience  and  observation  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you.  You  ask  some  advice  in  relation  to  tlie 
clioiee  of  a  new  book.  Before  recommending  any 
one,  we  wish  to  give  you  a  few  hints  as  to  the  reasons 
which  influence  us  in  our  opinion,  and  to  what  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  singers  before  a  really  good 
book  can  be  nsed  to  any  advantage. 

We  call  a  really  good  book  one  in  which  there  is 
real  music.  Real  music  expresses  feeling  and  senti- 
ment; and  this  feeling  and  sentiment  is  found  cither 
in  melodic  or  harmonic  effects,  or  in  both.  Some 
tunes  are  mere  melodies,  and  harmony  adds  nothing 
but  a  support  to  the  air.  Others  are  little  more 
than  harmonies,  and  are  good  for  just  nothing  unless 
all  parts  be  properly  balanced.  Now-a-days  it  is 
much  the  fashion  to  fill  up  books  with  tunes  all  cut 
out  by  the  same  pattern,  having  a  sort  of  sickly  sen- 
timentalitv,  hut  no  real  deep  feeling — all  such  books 
should  be  avoided. 

Now,  can  vour  people  read  music  ?  Wlien  they 
see  the  notes  of  a  tune,  do  they  feel  at  once  what  the 
notes  mean  ■?  What  the  tones  are  which  they  repre- 
sent "!  If  not,  we  fear  that  any  ffood  music  will  be 
found  difficult. 

Are  your  people  willing  to  come  together  and  re- 
ally study  their  music  1  Will  they  take  their  books 
home  and  sit  down  and  study  out  tunes,  as  they 
studied  arithmetic  at  school  1  If  they  will  do  this, 
you  can  have  a  good  choir  and  soon  get  up  such  an 
interest  in  singing,  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  week  to  come  together  and  practice 
Here  in  Boston  people  meet  together,  who  have  had 
regular  and  thorough  musical  educations,  and  study 
their  music,  choruses  and  the  like,  week  after  week 
before  they  undertake  really  to  sing  the  piece.  Now 
are  not  your  singers  willing  to  study  a  litde  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  which  is  to  come  1 

We  think  the  best  hook  for  you  is  "  The  Ancient 
Lyre,"  published  in  this  city.  It  is  full  of  splendid 
old  tunes  and  of  very  fine  new  ones  by  Charles 
Zeuner.  But  as  so  much  of  the  effect  of  this  music 
depends  upon  the  harmony,  it  is  necessary  that  your 
bass  singers  should  be  able  to  sing  their  part  full, 
firmly  and  correctly; — so  of  your  altos,  your  tenors, 
and  above  all  your  trebles.  Your  trebles  must  learn 
to  open  their  mouths  and  throats  and  pour  forth 
long-drawn,  full  tones.  Can  they  do  this?  If  a 
discord  is  introduced  by  the  composer,  ihe  notes 
must  be  sung  just  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  if  all 
was  in  sweet  concord,  because  the  succeeding  notes 
will  be  found  always  to  be  just  so  much  the  sweeter 
and  more  delicious  as  the  preceding'  discord  may 
seem  to  you  harsh. 

If  you  have  good  music  and  your  choir  once  is 
able  to  sing  it  in  full  and  firm  tones,  then  music  will 
become  a  delight  and  you  will  need  fear  no  discour- 
agements from  others.  So  long  however  as  you  go 
hesitatitigly  to  work,  half  singing  easy  tunes,  so  long 
you  can  have  no  real  enjoyment.  Oh,  that  all  sing- 
ers could  know  the  f;lory  of  joining  in'  the  choruses 
of  Handel's  "iHessiah,''  or  Mendelssohn's  ''Elijiah" — 
but  this  is  music  wdiich  cost  weeks  of  practice  even 
in  such  societies  as  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn"  soci- 
ety of  this  city  or  the  most  famous  ones  in  Europe. 
Good  singing  must  be  preceded  by  good  study.  All 
that  join  in,  must  do  it  with  spirit  and  under- 
standing. 

Much  of  the  music  in  the  "  Ancient  Lyre"  requires 
a  free,  bold,  lively  execution.  It  must  go  with 
spirit  and  energy.  We  know  of  no  book  in  which 
joyous  Christian  feelings  are  so  nobly  expressed.— 
Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  our  favorites,  •'  Mis- 
sionary Chant,"  •'  Telemann's  Chant,"  "  Zeuner," 
"  Seaman's  Song,"  "  Boston."  Nor  is  plaintive, 
sweet  music  wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variety  of  music 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  book. 

Our  paper  is  not  devoted  particularly  to  psalmody. 


but  aims  to  make  its  readei'S  familiar  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  highest  regions  of  musical  art,  with- 
out however  neglecting  other  departments.  You 
will  see  in  the  specimens  sent  that  we  forward  the 
paper  regularly  by  mail  for  $2  per  annum,  in 
advance.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  or 
two  copies  taken  constantly  in  every  choir  and  sing- 
ing school  or  club  throughout  the  land.  If  alt  cannot 
appreciate  discussions  of  high  Art.  yet  through  the 
minds  of  the  minority,  the  one  or  two  even,  who  can, 
it  may  exert  a  wholesome  in6uence.  The  fear  of 
things  too  difficult,  too  high,  too  good  for  us,  is  what 
saps  all  the  soul  and  nerve  out  of  our  education, 
especially  in  music.  Something  to  promote  earnest 
thought  and  study  is  much  needed. 

We  forgot  to  say  above,  that  of  all  fourpart 
music  for  practice,  none  is  equal  to  the  old  German 
chorals,  arranged  by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  to  bring 
a  choir  into  the  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  harmo- 
nic effects,  and  to  teach  the  singers  to  pour  out  their 
voices  in  long,  full,  firmly  drawn  notes,  In  sacred 
music  this  is  utterly  indispensible.  Those  who  can- 
not sing  slow  music  well,  can  never  be  really  suc- 
cessful in  that  which  goes  quick  and  should  be  sung 
with  life  and  energy.  * 

Pusij[al  (l|ltit=(l{ltjtt. 

Signer  Badiali,  the  great  baritone,  after  numer- 
ous premature  announcements,  has  at  length  sailed 
for  Europe  by  the  steamer  Persia,  last  week,  from 
New  York  ;  so  VEco  di  Italia  informs  us.  He 
first  left  Bologna  in  August,  1849,  for  Havana, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  months  a  member  of 
the  Miirti  troupe  ;  after  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  that  celebrated  company,  which  num- 
bered a  Steffanone,  a  Bettini,  Salvi,  Marini,  Vietti- 
Vertiprach,  &e.  Next  he  entered  into  a  long  en- 
gagement with  Maretzek,  since  which  he  has  sung 
with  Jenny  Lind,  with  Sontag,  Parodi  and  Alboni 
and  his  last  appearance  was  at  the  benefit  night  of 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
when  his  Carlo  Quinto  in  Ernani  e-xcitcd  quite  a 
frenzy  of  applause.  It  is  said  that  he  will  return  to 
America;  and  it  need  not  he  said  he  will  be  sure  of 
the  warmest  welcome  in  Boston,  as  in  the  other 
cities,  whenever  that  good  time  may  come. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  gives  a  concert  at 
Nahant  this  evening,  assisted  by  that  very  sweet 
ienore,  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  and  by  Carl  Hadse, 
pianist,  and  Jungnickel,  violoncellist.  Miss  Phil- 
lips will  sing  Nan  piu  mesia,  which  she  always  does 
so  brilliantly,  the  scena :  Sio  elemente,  by  Donizetti, 
a  couple  of  English  ballads,  and  the  duet  from  Tro- 
vatore  with  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  set  down  for  Doni- 
zeiti's  /n  terra  solo,  and  a  German  song,  Fecsa's 
"  Wanderer."  Mr.  Hause  will  play  one  of  Hum- 
mel's  concertos,  and  Mr.  Jungnickel  a  grand  violon- 
cello fantasia.  It  is  the  first  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
concert  which  we  have  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

The  New  York  Musical  Review  asks  :  "  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  already  had  his  ovation  ;  when  is  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  have  his  ? "  He  always  has  it,  and  he 
always  will,  so  long  as  the  work  shall  stand  to 
praise  the  master.  The  Review  is  so  fond  of  bark- 
ing  at   this   old  hole,   that   it   would    do    well   to 

read  H.  W.  Beecher's  "  Dog  Noble  "  story Bor- 

DOGNi,  the  great  singing  teacher  in  Paris,  who 
taught  Sontag,  Cinti-Damoreau,  and  latterly  our 
own  Miss  Hensler,  has  retired,  after  thirty-two  years 

of  service.     Panofka    takes   his    place Stra- 

KOSCH  .and  Parodi  are  said  to  have  cleared  SlOO,- 
000  by  their  concert  tour,  wdiile  Lagrange  and 
Gottschalk,  Ole  Bull,  and  all  the  other  wander- 
ing stars  have  failed A  neice  of  Mrs.  Segcin, 

named  Signora  Eufrasina  Parepa,  is  primadonra 
at  the  same  theatre  in  Florence  at  which  our  Bis- 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


CACciANTi   is    engaged A    new    semi-monthly 

mu'^ical  paper  has  made  its  appearance  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  called  the  "  Musical  Gazette."  It  is  a  neat 
sheet  of  ei};ht  pages,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to 
music,  and  published  by  John  P.  Grafton  at  SI  00 
per  annum.  This  makes  the  fifth  or  sixth  new  mu- 
sical journal  which  we  have  chronicled  this  summer. 
Pray  do  not  fancy  our  success  so  great  that  you 
mustaZ/  rush  into  the  business! 

The  members  of  the  Teutonia  and  Liederkranz 
Musical  Societies  of  New  York,  have  made  a 
pleasure-trip  to  Niagara,  which  passed  off  wiili  great 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  party,  all  Ger- 
mans, numbered  160  persons,  and  left  the  city  on 
Saturday  week,  reaching  the  Falls  Sunday  noon. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  concert  on  the 
Canada  side  on  the  following  evening,  but  as  the 
company  stopped  on  the  American  side,  they  were 
anxious"  to  return  after  the  performance.  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  little  steamer  Maid  of  the  Mist,  which  runs 
up  to  the  Horse-Shoe  Fall  and  back  daily,  declined 
to  cross  the  river  after  nigntfall,  but  finally  consented, 
and  the  Germans  built  bonfires  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  as  guides  and  signals.  It  was  probably  the  first 
time  so  large  a  company  has  crossed  the  Niagara 
River  in  the  night.  An  afternoon  concert  was  given 
by  the  societies,  at  which  there  was  an  immense 
attendance  of  German  farmers,  who  capie  in  by  an 
excursion  train  to  hear  the  music  of  Fatherland  In 
the  evening,  the  company  gave  another  musical 
entertainment  at  the  Clifton  House,  at  which  Dod- 
worth's  famous  band  assisted.  The  concert  over, 
the  musicians  started  for  the  dock,  where  the  fires 
were  blazinir.  Those  who  witnessed  the  scene  say 
the  effect  of  the  flames  was  very  curious  and  fantas- 
tic; one  of  the  number  says  the  rugged  rocks,  the 
red  glare,  and  the  felling  water,  made  up  a  view  like 
that  of  the  Wolf's  Glen,  as  it  should  be  seen  in  Der 
Freyschiitz,  only  infinitely  better  than  any  stage  sce- 
nery can  hope  to  be.  The  whole  party  returned 
home  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 

N.  Y.  Musical  Review,  Any.  9. 


Ji  d  D  4  r  1  i  s  £  m  i{  n  1  s . 


Mr.  GEO.  W.  MORGAN 

WILL   GIVE  A 

On  "Wednesday  Afternoon,  Aug.  20tli, 

Commencing  at  S)^  o'clock,  and  a 

SECOND  GRAND  ORGAN  CONCERT 

On  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  22d, 

Commencing  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 

T  R  E  M  O  NTT E  M  P  U  E  . 

These  Concert^  will  be  in  connectinn  with  the  exercises  of  the 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  CONVEWTION", 

which  will  comijience  its  ses-^ions  in  the  Tremnnt  Temple  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  19  h,  and  close  on  the  succeeding  Saturday 
evening. 

0="Tlckpt^  for  sale  by  J.  K.  HAYES,  at  the  Superintend- 
ent's office  of  the  Tretuont  Temple. 

CAIiLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR, 

JUST  PUBLISH!-:©.     A  Musif-al   Grammar,   in   four    parts. 
I.  Norafion.     11.  Melody.     III.  Harmony.    IV.  Khythm. 
By  Dr    Callcott. 

Trie  de.-^i:^n  of  thi.^  work  is  to  compres.^  into  a  small  volume 
the  leading  priiiriplefi  of  pnu  tical  mU''ic.  From  the  annlogy 
which  exi.''t5  bt-rween  mu-in  and  lan;'uagf,  the  au'hor  has 
adopted  the  claHsificatinn  first  suggfEffd  by  Gt-rman  fheori.-'t^. 
He  hus endeavored  by  examples  selef-ted  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instrncti''nK  more  patisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verbal.  By  due  attention  to  thij*  volume,  it  U  be- 
lieved the  ctudent  may  obtain  all  that  ifl  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  fal-^e  and  correct  harmony,  and  to  compute 
conformably  to  Cfttablij'hpd  rules.     Price  75  rents. 

PubiiBbed  by  Oliver  Dltaon,  115  Washington  St. 

WAXTED,  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Manufa-  tory  or  Music 
Store,  tn  learn  thf:  art  of  Tuning,  by  a  j»erHon  who  has 
some  tbpore'ical  knowledge  of  mnsic. 

Addresji  "  Stanhope,''  Cbarlestown,  Mass. 

f  .    K  R  K  IT  S  I  y  « , 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  EP.OADWAT,  NEW  TOKK, 

Depot  of  ErariVs   Grand  Pianos. 

ClRCULATl.NO  MUSICAL  LIBIIARY. 

SC/^  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  usorcment  of  American 
Poblications. 

Ei>'WAJBJ>"  £.'  B a£cH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

^y  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway,  IV. T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

"VOLUME  7, 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modem  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  rompa5s,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Tarious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author,  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  v7hole  cloth,  price  $=3. 

VOLUME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  @o,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  $1,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

"Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue SI  63 

"   2.     Dr  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"   3.     Feti,5  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"   4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmooy 63 

"    6.     Albrechtsberger^s  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instrui^tioo. 

Vol.1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3    Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.     Three 

Tols.  hound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neallj  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Gtircia's  Complete  School  of  Singing. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
■which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  In>tructions 
and  appinpiiute  Kxamples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  M.\kuel  G.\rcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
w«'ll  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Mid'ile  States,  wisiies  to  remove  to  Boston,  iind  wduld  like  to 
exchange  situafious  with  ii^ouie  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  acctmnt  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 

RE.SIDENCE.  9  MAKION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Kiuhafdson'e  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Uichardson's  Mutiicai  Exchange,  'j'eruis.  S50  per  (juarter  ot  24 
lest>ona,  two  a  week  ;  ilrSO  per  quarter  of  12  lesson.-,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

i'i-<aL]Nr<3-i^oii.T:E3s, 

OF  EVERY  JUKSCRIi'TlON. 

WAKEROOIUS, 

'J'jii;m<>nt   H'viU'W'Vv, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

TUIS  heauiiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  GEOur.E  Samj,  jnst 
lompleted  in  the  Journal  of  Mu.«)p,  fur  which  it  wa»  ex- 
pre.-sly  translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamjihlet.Mnd 
may  be  h;id  at  thisi  iiftir-e.  and  at  the  periodiciil  Mnd  Vxnik'tores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  pobt-paid,  for  18  cents. 

JOE  PPlIFTIFG- 

OP     EVERY     DESC'IIIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE   OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    iil    SCHOOL    STREET. 


PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Mauafactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

'F.    F.    X50IDGI-E, 

MANnFACTUHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Bostou,  and  W.  Canibridge,  Ms. 

1E7-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kjieeland  Street. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

CARL.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  servires  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respHcrfuUy  reque.-^ted. 

Mr.  Haus:e  mny  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TJCACIIEB     OF     MUSIC, 

365  Wasliin^on  Street,  Boston. 

G.   ANDRii:    &.    CO.'S 

jStpot   of    Jorcisn    anil    ^omtstit   ^usit, 

19  3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHTA. 

[n?*A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  nrder,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^^.^tx  of  ^rt  an&  HLiliraturt, 

Publislieii  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T'ivo  Dollars  per  nimum,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mdsic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  I.iteniture  j 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  mu.';ical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
B'rench  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

Rv^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  rts. 

Each  aubsiMiuciit  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  coluuin,  (I'M  lines)  lirstinsurtion ftil'i.OO 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .!fti6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20 cts. 
Payment.-  rui|uired  inadvanue:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET^ 
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BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  AUGUST    23,  1856. 


Vol.  IX.  No.  21. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
■When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[r?=-  OPPICE,   BTo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OrFTCB  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Bo5ton. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 

"  GEOIIGB  P.  REED  &  CO.  .  .13  Treniont  Row,       " 

"  A.  M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCIIARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE   DUTTON,  JR Rochester.  N.  Y. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  C0....19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittshurn,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  fe  CO.,...' Savannah,  G a. 

"  W.  P.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY   DE.    HEISRICH  DORIXG. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

In  singular  contrast  with  Ms  suffering  condition 
was  the  humor  which  prevailed  in  some  of  Beet- 
hoven's letters  in  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  Vien- 
na. These  letters  were  addressed  to  the  kapell- 
meister Hofmeister,  in  Leipzig,  who  at  that  time, 
(1800)  under  the  firm :  "  Hofmeister  &  Kiihnel, 
Bureau  de  Musiqne,"  had  commenced  a  corres- 
pondence with  Beethoven.  This  correspondence 
adds  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  character- 
istics of  Beethoven,  who  at  that  time,  fired  with 
restless  activity,  stood  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  crea- 
tive genius. 

In  a  letter  to  Hofmeister,  dated  Dec.  15,  1800, 
Beethoven  excused  his  delay  in  answering  :  "  I 
am,"  wrote  he,  "  extremely  lazy  as  a  correspond- 
ent; it  takes  a  long  time  before  I  can  bring  my- 
self to  writing  dry  letters  instead  of  notes.  But 
now  I  have  at  length  compelled  myself  to  give 
you  satisfaction.  Pro  primo,  you  must  know,  it 
pains  me  very  much  that  you,  my  dear  brother 
in  musical  Art,  did  not  inform  me  earlier,  so  that 
I  might  have  offered  you  my  Quartets,  as  well  as 
many  other  things,  which  I  have  now  disposed  of; 
and  if  my  brother  is  as  conscientious  as  many 
other  honorable  engravers  (in  German,  Steelier, 
or  prickers),  who  prick  us  poor  composers  to 
death,  he  would  know  how  to  find  his  account  in 
publishing  them.  I  will  briefly  state  what  the 
Herr  Bruder  may  obtain  of  me.  1.  A  Septet 
per  il  Violino,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Contrabasso, 
Clarinetlo,  Corno,  Fagotto— tutti  ohligati ;  for  I 
can  write  nothing  that  is  not  oUigato,  inas- 
much  as  I   came  into  the  world  with   an   oUi- 


gato accompaniment.  2.  A  Grand  Symphony 
for  full  orchesti-a.  3.  A  Concerto  for  the  piano, 
which  to  be  sure  I  do  not  give  out  as  one  of  my 
best,  since  I  keep  the  best  for  myself  until  I 
make  a  journey.  Yet  it  can  do  you  no  discredit 
to  engrave  this  Concerto.  4.  A  grand  Solo 
Sonata.  This  is  all  that  I  can  produce  at  pres- 
ent. A  little  later  you  can  have  a  Quintet  for 
string  instruments,  and  perhaps  some  quartets  and 
other  things,  which  I  have  not  by  me  now.  In 
your  answer  you  can  yourself  fix  the  price,  and 
since  you  are  neither  Jew  nor  Italian,  nor  I 
either,  we  shall  readily  agree." 

Four  weeks  later,  Jan.  15,  1801,  Beethoven 
wrote  to  Hofmeister :  "  Right  heartily  I  thank 
you  for  the  good  opinion  which  you  have  con- 
ceived of  me  and  of  my  works,  and  I  often 
wish  I  could  deserve  it.  I  rejoice  in  your  under- 
takings, and  I  wish,  if  Art  can  be  the  gainer, 
that  this  gain  might  rather  accrue  to  the  genuine, 
true  artists,  than  to  mere  traders  in  the  art. 
Your  design  of  publishing  Sebastian  Bach's 
works  is  something  that  really  does  my  heart 
good,  which  beats  entirely  for  the  high,  great 
Art  of  this  great  father  of  harmony.  I  hope,  as 
soon  as  we  shall  hear  the  golden  peace  announced, 
to  contribute  to  the  undertaking  much  from  here 
myself,  if  you  take  subscribers." 

Beethoven's  character  shows  an  amiable  side 
in  this  letter,  through  its  disinterestedness.  "  As 
regards  our  own  private  business,"  he  writes,  "  I 
make  you,  since  you  desire  it,  the  following 
offers :  For  the  Septet  20  ducats ;  the  Symphony 
the  same ;  the  Concerto  10  ducats;  grand  Solo 
Sonata,  Allegro,  Adagio,  Blinuetto,  Rondo,  20 
ducats;  this  Sonata  has  washed  itself,  (is  comme 
ilfaut,)  my  dear  brother.  You  will  wonder,  per- 
haps, that  I  make  no  difference  here  between  the 
Sonata,  Septet  and  Symphony.  Because  I  find 
that  a  Septet  or  a  Symphony  has  not  so  much 
sale  as  a  Sonata ;  therefore  I  do  this,  although  a 
Symphonj' should  unquestionably  be  worth  more. 
I  set  the  Concerto  down  at  only  10  ducats,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  already  written,  I  do  not  consider 
it  as  one  of  my  best.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  seem  exorbitant  to  you,  taking  the  whole 
together.  At  least  I  have  tried  to  put  the  prices 
as  moderate  as  possible  to  you.  The  whole  sum 
would  be  70  ducats  for  all  my  works.  I  under- 
stand no  other  currency  but  the  Vienna  ducats  ; 
how  many  thalers  of  your  money  that  will  make 
I  know  not,  since  I  am  a  wretched  negociant  and 
accountant.  If  the  sour  business  were  only  set- 
tled !  I  call  it  so,  because  I  wish  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  world.  There  ought  to  be  a  maga- 
zine of  Art,  where  the  artist  would  only  have  to 
hand  in  his  works  of  art,  to  take  what  he  needs. 
But  as  it  is,  one  has  to  be  half  merchant,  and 


how  ill  at  home  one  feels  in  it !     Good  God  !  that 
is  what  I  call  sour." 

In  a  letter  to  Hofmeister,  22d  April,  1801,  Beet- 
hoven excused  his  long  silence  on  the  ground  of 
his  sickness  and  his  excess  of  business.  He 
writes  :  "  It  was  scarcely  possible  even  to  think 
what  I  had  to  send  to  you.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  genius-like  thing  about  me,  that  my  things 
are  not  always  in  the  best  order  ;  yet  no  one  but 
myself  can  help  the  matter.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  score  j)f  the  Concerto,  the  piano  part,  ac- 
cording to  my  custom,  was  not  written,  and  I  have 
but  just  now  written  it  out,  so  that  you  have  it  in 
my  own,  not  indeed  very  legible  handwriting." 

In  this  same  letter  he  wrote  :  "  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mozart  Sonata  as  a  Quartet  will  do 
you  honor,  and  will  certainly  remunerate.  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  contribute  more 
myself  on  such  occasions  here,  but  I  am  an  irreg- 
ular man,  and  with  the  best  will  I  forget  every- 
thins.  But  I  have  here  and  there  spoken  of  it, 
and  find  the  best  inclination  towards  it.  It  would 
be  a  nice  thing,  if  the  Herr  Bruder,  besides  pub- 
lishing the  Septet,  would  also  arrange  the  same 
for  flute,  for  example,  as  Quintet.  That  would 
help  the  flute  amateurs,  who  have  already  as- 
sailed me  on  the  subject,  and  they  would  swarm 
around  it  and  feed  on  it  like  insects.  F —  has 
presented  us  with  a  production,  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  ideas  the  newspapers  gave 
us  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  made  Casperle*  his 
ideal,  but  without  reaching  him.  Fine  prospects 
these,  under  which  we  poor  children  of  men  here 
have  to  grow  up !" 

In  a  later  letter,  June,  1801,  Beethoven,  not 
without  feeling,  vindicated  himself  against  a 
groundless  accusation,  which  had  cast  an  ambigu- 
ous light  upon  his  thoroughly  upright  character. 
"  I  am  a  little  astonished,"  he  writes  to  Hofmeis- 
ter, "  at  the  message  you  have  sent  me  through 
Your  business  agent  here.  I  might  almost  feel 
offended  that  you  hold  me  capable  of  such  a 
shabby  trick.  It  would  be  another  thing,  if  I  had 
only  sold  my  works  to  money-making  traders,  and 
had  then  made  secretly  another  good  speculation. 
But  between  artist  and  artist,  it  is  rather  severe 
to  impute  such  a  thing  to  me.  The  whole  thing 
seems  to  me  either  entirely  an  invention,  to  try 
me,  or  else  a  mere  suspicion.  At  all  events  I 
hereby  inform  you,  that,  before  you  had  the  Sep- 
tet of  me,  I  sent  it  to  Herr  Salomon  in  London, 
to  play  at  his  concert,  purely  out  of  friendship, 
cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  let  it  go 
into  other  hands,  because  I  intended  to  have  it 
printed  in  Germany  ;  you  can  ask  Salomon  him- 
self, if  you  think  it  necessary.  But  to  give  you 
one  more  proof  of  my  integrity,  I  hereby  assure 
*  Jack-Puddin». 
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you  that  I  have  sold  the  Septet,  the  Concerto,  the 
Symphony  and  the  Sonata  to  no  one  in  the  world 
but  you,  and  tliat  you  can  formally  regard  them 
as  your  own  exclusive  property,  for  which  I 
pledge  my  honor.  You  can  make  use  of  this  as- 
surance in  any  way  you  will.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve Salomon  was  as  little  capable  of  the  shabby 
trick  of  getting  the  Septet  printed,  as  I  was  of 
selling  it  to  him.  I  am  so  conscientious,  that  I 
have  refused  to  several  publisliers  the  piano  ar- 
rangement of  the  Septet,  for  which  you  had  asked 
me.  I  have  also  written  to  Salomon.  But  since 
I  esteem  your  charge  a  mere  report,  which  you 
caught  up  a  little  too  credulously,  I  cannot  close 
this  letter  otherwise  than  with  some  coldness  to- 
wards so  credulous  a  friend." 

A  humorous  letter  was  received  by  the  friend, 
with  whom  Beethoven  was  soon  reconciled,  on  the 
8th  November  1802.  "  Does  the  devil  ride  you 
altogether  ?"  wrote  Beethoven.  "  To  propose  to 
me  to  make  such  a  Sonata  !  In  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  fever  that  might  have  been  some- 
thing!  But  now,  when  everything  seeks  to  shove 
itself  upon  the  track  again,  when  Buonaparte  has 
concluded  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope — such  a 
Sonata  now  !  If  it  were  a  Rlissa  pro  Sancta  Ma- 
ria, a  ire  voce,  or  a  Vesper,  &c.,  why  then  I 
would  take  at  once  my  pencil  in  hand,  and  with 
great  pound  notes  write  away  at  a  Credo  in  unum. 
But,  good  God,  such  a  Sonata  in  these  newly 
commencing  Christian  times  !  Ho  !  ho  !  There, 
let  me  off,  there  can  nothing  come  of  it !  Now 
for  my  answer  in  the  quickest  tempo  !  The  lady 
can  have  a  Sonata  of  me  ;  also  in  an  ajsthetic  re- 
gard in  general  I  will  follow  her  plan.  For  the 
price  of  five  ducats  she  can  keep  the  same  for 
herself,  for  her  own  enjoyment,  and  neither  she 
nor  I  shall  publish  the  Sonata.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  it  becomes  mine  again  ;  i.  e.  I  can 
and  shall  publish  it,  and  the  lady  can,  if  she 
thinks  she  can  find  any  honor  in  it,  be  asked  to 
let  me  dedicate  the  work  to  her.  How  gladly 
would  I  give  many  things  away !  But  only  con- 
sider, friend,  everything  about  me  here  is  estab- 
lished, and  knows  precisely  what  it  lives  upon. 
But,  good  God,  where  will  one  establish  such  a 
parvum  talenlum  com  ego  at  the  imperial  court?" 
The  humor  which  prevails  in  this  letter  of  Beet- 
hoven, gave  way  again  not  seldom  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritability,  which  had  its  chief  ground  in 
his  oft  returning  physical  sufferings.  It  was  about 
this  time  (1802),  that  he  had  completed,  at  Heil- 
igenstadt,  a  village  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Vien- 
na, his  third  Symphony,  known  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica.  He  often  in  his  compositions 
thought  of  a  definite  object,  although  he  used  to 
laugh  and  scold  about  musical  painting,  especially 
the  minuter  sort.  Even  acknowledged  master- 
pieces, such  as  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  and  his 
"  Seasons,"  were  not  spared  in  his  censure ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  deny  the  great  talent 
of  Haydn,  and  gave  him  the  deserved  praise  in 
Lis  choruses.  In  the  third  Symphony  he  had  in 
mind  Buonaparte,  while  he  was  yet  first  Consul. 
He  had  an  e.xcellent  idea  of  him  then,  and  com- 
pared him  with  the  greatest  Roman  Consuls.  The 
Symphony  lay  written  out  in  score  upon  his  table. 
At  the  top  of  the  title  page  stood  the  word  "Buon- 
aparte," and  at  the  bottom  "  Lvirji  van  Bcellio- 
ven,"  but  not  a  word  more.  Whether  the  inter- 
vening space  was  to  have  been  filled  out,  and 
how,  was  quite  unknown  to  Beethoven's  friends. 
One  of  them  brought  him  the  news  that  Buona- 


parte had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Em- 
peror. Then  Beethoven  became  furious  and  ex- 
claimed: "Is  he,  too,  nothing  but  an  ordinary 
man  ?  Now  he,  too,  will  trample  all  human 
rights  under  his  feet,  and  be  the  slave  of  his.  am- 
bition ;  he  will  seek  now  to  place  himself  higher 
than  all  others,  and  will  become  a  tyrant."  With 
these  words  Beethoven  seized  the  title  leaf  of 
his  Symphony,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  tore  it 
asunder,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The  first  page 
was  re-written  and  received  the  title  :  Sinfonia 
Eroica.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  in  Vienna  bought  this  Symphony  of  the 
composer,  for  his  own  use  for  some  years.  It  was 
performed  several  times  in  his  palace.  It  was 
there  that  Beethoven,  who  himself  directed,  once 
in  the  second  part  of  the  first  Allegro,  where 
there  occur  so  many  half  notes,  brought  the 
whole  orchestra  so  out  of  time,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  commence  the  Symphony  anew. 

On  the  same  evening  Beethoven  played  a  Pi- 
ano Quintet,  composed  by  him,  with  accompani- 
ment of  wind  instruments.  The  celebrated  obo- 
ist. Ram,  from  Munich,  took  part  in  it,  and  ac- 
companied Beethoven's  playing.  In  the  last 
Allegro,  at  a  pause  before  the  theme  commenced 
again,  he  took  it  into  his  head  suddenly  to  impro- 
vise. He  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme,  and  enter- 
tamed  himself  and  the  listeners  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  not  so  those  who  accompanied  the 
piano-playing.  They  were  in  great  perplexity. 
It  was  a  ludicrous  sight,  when  they,  expecting 
every  moment  that  he  would  begin  again,  put 
their  instruments  to  their  mouths,  and  then  quiet- 
ly took  them  away  again.  At  length  Beethoven 
was  satisfied.  He  fell  into  the  Rondo  again.  The 
whole  company  were  in  raptures. 

When  the  Russian  imperial  kapellmeister  Stei- 
belt,  who  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823,  came 
after  a  somewhat  lengthy  stay  in  Paris  to  Vi- 
enna, Beethoven's  friends  were  anxious  lest  that 
then  highly  celebrated  composer  might  damage 
the  reputation  he  had  accpired.  Steibelt  did  not 
visit  him.  They  met  for  the  first  time  one  eve- 
ning at  the  house  of  Count  Fries,  where  Beetho- 
ven produced  a  new  Trio  in  B  flat  major  for 
piano,  clarinet  and  violoncello.  Steibelt  listened 
to  it  with  a  sort  of  condescension,  and  paid  the 
composer  a  few  compliments.  Thereupon  he 
played  a  Quintet  of  his  own  composition,  impro- 
vised, and  produced  particularly  a  great  effect  by 
bis  tremjtlandos,  which  at  that  time  were  some- 
thing quite  new.  Beethoven  could  no  longer  be 
induced  to  play.  With  equal  success  Steibelt  a 
week  later  performed  a  Quintet  in  a  concert  at 
Count  Fries's.  He  had  studied  out  a  brilliant 
Fantasia,  and  had  chosen  for  a  theme  Beetho- 
ven's Trio.  That  excited  his  admirers  and  him- 
self. He  had  now  to  go  to  the  piano,  and  to 
improvise.  As  he  passed  along  he  took  with  him 
the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt's  Quartet,  placed 
it  bottom  upwards  on  the  de^k,  and  with  one  fin- 
ger drummed  out  a  theme  for  himself  from  the 
first  bars.  Wounded  and  excited,  he  improvised 
so,  that  Steibelt,  before  he  had  ended,  left  the 
hall,  and  would  never  meet  him  afterwards ;  in- 
deed, he  made  it  a  condition,  before  going  any- 
where, that  Beethoven  should  not  be  invited. 

Nothing  crossed  Beethoven  more,  than  to  have 
something  go  wrong  in  the  performance  of  his 
works.  Then  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  irritabili- 
ty that  knew  no  bounds.  In  a  grand  concert  in 
the  theatre  at  Vienna,  where,  besides  his  "  Pas- 


toral Symphony,"  a  Fantasia  of  his  for  piano,  or- 
chestra and  chorus  was  performed,  the  clarinetist 
in  the  variations  of  the  concluding  theme  made 
by  mistake  a  repetition  of  eight  bars.  Beethoven 
sprang  up  in  a  rage,  and  covered  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  with  loud  invectives.  Finally  he 
cried  out:  "  From  the  beginning  !"  The  theme 
began  again.  They  all  fell  in  rightly,  and  the 
result  was  brilliant.  But  when  the  concert  was 
over,  the  artists  remembered  the  honorable  titles 
which  Beethoven  had  given  them,  and  swore  that 
they  would  never  play  again,  if  he  was  in  the 
orchestra.  But  this  lasted  only  until  he  again 
came  forward  with  a  new  composition,  v/hen  the 
curiosity  of  the  musicians  got  the  better  of  their 
anger. 

How  easily  offended  Beethoven  was,  was  shown 
by  his  relations  to  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  a 
great  part  of  his  musical  education.  Mozart, 
Handel  and  Bach  were  his  favorites.  If  anything 
lay  upon  his  desk,  it  was  sure  to  be  compositions 
of  one  of  these  masters.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  always  something  to  object  to  Haj'dn's  music. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  private  grudge  against 
that  artist,  dating  from  an  earlier  period.  Beet- 
hoven's first  attempt  in  composition  was  the  three 
Trios  before  mentioned.  They  were  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  soiree  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  and 
several  artists  and  dilettanti  had  been  invited, 
among  them  Haydn,  on  whose  judgment  all  de- 
pended. The  trios  were  played,  and  produced  a 
remarkable  sensation.  Haydn  said  some  flatter- 
ing things  to  the  composer,  but  advised  him  not  to 
publish  the  third  Trio,  in  C  minor.  Beethoven  had 
regarded  this  Trio  as  his  best.  Haydn's  words, 
therefore,  made  a  very  unpleasant  impression 
on  him.  He  thought  that  Haydn  was  envious, 
and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  that  he  was 
not  candid  with  him.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Haydn  had  dissuaded  him  from  the  publication  of 
this  Trio  merely  because  he  thought  it  was  not  so 
easy,  and  would  not  be  so  quickly  understood  as 
the  others. 

In  spite  of  all  the  representations  of  his  friends, 
Beethoven  was  so  unalterable  in  his  dislike  to 
Haydn,  that  he  one  day  said  he  had  learned  noth- 
ing from  him.  From  Albrechtsberger,  as  we  have 
before  said,  he  had  received  instruction  in  Coun- 
terpoint, and  from  Salieri  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion. Both  agreed  that  he  was  often  wilful  and 
ill-humored.  They  maintained  that  he  had  had 
to  learn  many  things  through  his  own  bitter  ex- 
perience, which  lie  had  formerly  held  of  small 
account  as  matters  of  instruction.  The  introduc- 
tion to  dramatic  composition,  which  Salieri  gave 
him,  after  the  taste  of  the  Italian  school,could  not 
of  course  satisfy  him. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Vivier. 

[Concluded from  p.  155  ] 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  make  Vivier  better 
understood  by  a  slight  description  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  character. 

He  is  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  high  and 
expansive  forehead,  and  marked  features.  The 
ref'ularity  of  the  Inlter  would  entitle  him  to  pass 
for  a  ^'joli  yarcon,"  were  not  his  physiognomy 
manly  and  energetic.  His  complexion  denotes 
strength,  while  tlie  peculiar  texture  of  his  skin 
announces  unusual  susceptibility.  But  to  balance 
this  nervous  organization  he  has  great  muscular 
power.  He  can,  thcrclbre,  feel  deeply  without 
being  enervated ;  hence  his  extraordinary  sang- 
froid. 
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His  vision  is  weak,  although  he  is  quick  at 
perceivina;  details.  He  t;ikes  no  interest  in  paint- 
ing, but  tiie  fine  susceptibilitj'  of  his  ear  is  remark- 
able. He  knows  every  sound  and  its  slightest 
variation.  He  protests,  indeed,  that  the  gradations 
of  sounds  repre-ent  to  his  mind  colors  and  their 
various  tints.  He  can  hear  from  a  long  distance, 
and  frequently  astonishes  by  repeating  every  word 
of  a  conversation  maintained  a  long  way  off". 
His  musical  memory,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  his 
own  works,  is  prodigious,  but  in  respect  to  those 
of  others  mediocre.  His  vocal  organ  is  wonder- 
fully supple,  and,  as  he  has  the  faculty  of  imita- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  degree,  nothing  is  easier 
for  him  than  to  make  you  believe  that  he  speaks 
and  sings  in  German,  Italian,  English,  modern 
Greek,  Arable,  etc.,  etc. 

Intellectually,  Vivier's  perceptive  (artistic) 
faculties  carry  him  on  to  the  reflective  (philoso- 
phical). Tbus  he  loves  to  view  life  as  it  presents 
itself  at  the  moment.  He  feels  the  desire  to 
extract  from  every  stone  on  the  roadside  the 
electric  spark.  Rarely  does  his  imagination  bury 
itself  in  the  past  or  wander  into  the  future. 

Like  many  rich  in  their  own  resources  and 
gifted  with  great  spontaneousness,  Vivier  reads 
but  little.  He  is  not  learned,  but  he  has  an 
instinct  for  most  things.  With  his  delicate,  sus- 
ceptible and  peculiar  organization,  he  feels  most 
deeply.  He  is  unapproachable  as  an  improvisator. 
Melodies,  dramatic  scenes,  caricatures,  flow  from 
him  as  water  from  a  spring. 

Thus,  when  he  is  among  those  who  can 
appreciate  him,  he  becomes  brilliant  as  a  diamond, 
and  shines  pre-eminently.  He  attracts  as  if  by 
enchantment,  with  melodies  serious  and  melan- 
choly, elegant  and  dramatic,  ideal  and  real,  at  the 
same  time  fresh  and  tender,  comic  and  terrible, 
which,  sung  with  perfect  expression,  make  happy 
hours  pass  quickly  away,  although  the  recollection 
of  them  is  retained  for  ever. 

It  is  only  in  such  moments  of  inspiration  that 
we  can  obtain  an_ything  like  a  complete  idea  of 
his  rich  and  powerful  artistic  mind. 

Vivier  has  composed  a  great  deal,  but  much  of 
what  he  has  written  is  not  only  unpublished  and 
unknown  to  the  public,  but  even  unwiitten.  It 
bubbles  in  his  head  by  the  side  of  a  thousand 
precious  seeds  that  favorable  circumstances  alone 
can  germinate  (! !)  But  where  is  the  Shakspeare, 
to  write  a  poem  for  such  a  strange  musician  '? 
Vivier  would  require  a  plot  as  eccentric  and 
complex  as  liimsclf — the  fanciful  and  the  dramatic, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  mingled  together  at  random, 
so  as  to  give  free  vent  to  all  his  imagination.  If 
Vivier  woulit,  he  could  write  both  the  music  and 
the  librelto  of  an  opera.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that 
the  light  of  such  a  genius  should  remain  for  ever 
hidden.  In  vain  Rossini,  who  loves  him  for  his 
gaiety,  e.ipril,  and  talent,  which  the  granil  maestro 
appreciates  better  than  any  one — in  vain  Rossini 
says  to  him,  "  Take  your  place,  it  is  waiting  for 
you — en  avant  '"  Perhaps  the  fruit  is  not  yet 
ripe.  AVe  must  believe  so,  for  Vivier  has  in  him 
a  store  of  melodies,  original,  fine,  expressive,  and 
tender,  and  a  mine  of  harmony  hitherto  unknown. 
If  it  was  not  necessary  to  spoil  so  much  paper  in 
the  composition  of  an  opera — if  it  could  only  be 
improvised  ! 

Vivier,  we  have  said,  is  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  perception.  Nevertheless,  his  reflective  faculty 
tempers  his  energetic  activity,  so  that  the  exces- 
sive delicacy  of  his  nature  is  equalized  by  his 
physical  power.  {Literal  translation  .')  He  would 
otherwise  be  less  strong,  less  profound,  and  com- 
prehend less  accurately  so  many  various  subjects. 

In  his  double  capacity  of  artist  and  philosopher, 
Vivier  has  a  horror  of  the  ordinary  cares  of  life, 
of  those  miserable  pettinesses  that  take  away  from 
the  poetry  of  existence.  This  feeling  is  so  strong 
in  him,  that  he  often  passes  whole  days  in  bed 
with  nothing  to  trouble  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
pui'sue  his  reflections  at  his  ease.  Thus  he  has 
twenty  portm.auteaus  which  he  never  opens,  but 
makes  use  of  as  chairs  or  tables  in  the  absence  of 
such  necessary  articles.  The  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  have  no  value  in  his  eyes,  since  he  sees  too 
clearly  their  emptiness.  To  be  provident,  to  have 
a  motive,  to  dull  his  spirits,  enslave  his  intellect, 
and    gain    nothing    but   meagre   and   uncertain 


rewards,  is  not  for  Vivier,  but  for  fools  (sic). 
Men,  and  the  incidents  of  their  lives,  aflVct  him 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  atoms  that  dance  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  knows  them  all — from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace  ;  with  every  link  in  the  social  system  he  is 
familiar:  great  and  small,  handsome  and  ugly, 
strong  and  weak ;  kings  and  porters,  high-born 
ladies  and  lowly  maidens — what  are  they  but  dust  I 

Against  rellections  of  this  gloomy  kind,  he  has 
but  one  refuge — melody  !  Vivier  composes  music 
for  his  own  pileasure,  listens  to  it,  studies,  invents, 
sings  to  himself  all  night  in  the  solitude  of  his 
garret. 

But  no^ie  has,  at  least,  one  live  companion — 
a  pigeon,  a  game  cock,  or  some  bird  that  he  has 
tamed  wonderfully,  and  taught  to  be  strange, 
amusing,  and  sentimental.  Being  little  contem- 
plative, he  absolutely  requires  something  living  to 
be  always  about  him.  Thus,  his  nervous  system 
becomes  soothed,  and  he  can  resign  himself  to 
thought. 

One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive, 
to  have  a  rattlesnake  for  a  companion.  Death  on 
a  journey  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  appeared  to 
this  singular  nature  a  climax  sufficiently  eccentric ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  add  that  he  gave  up  both  the 
idea  and  the  rattlesnake,  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Although  Vivier  does  not  think  much  of  the 
value  of  life,  of  which  he  knows  the  hollowness, 
although  he  does  not  hold  poor  humanity  in  much 
esteem,  he  is  nevertheless  no  misanthrope.  On 
the  contrary,  he  loves  his  family,  is  always  think- 
ing of  its  welfare,  and  has  often  rendered  great 
services  to  those  who  have  solicited  his  aid.  He 
writes  letters  and  transacts  business  to  oblige 
others,  although  on  his  own  account  he  dislikes 
attending  to  such  uninteresting  matters.  For 
those  who  know  him,  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  his  heart.  He  is  very  susceptible 
to  kindness,  and  this  feeling  has  more  power  over 
him  than  he  is  inclined  to  confess. 

To  sum  up,  Vivier  is  morally  of  a  nature  quite 
Shakspearian.  He  possesses  at  the  same  time,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  sentiment  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  peculiarity  of  his 
compositions,  where  melancholy,  elegance,  and 
tenderness  are  united  to  thoughts  both  serious  and 
profound ;  and  also  of  his  marvellous  eccentricities, 
in  which  nature  seems  suddenly  seized  at  its  most 
salient  and  showy  point  (sic).  There  is  in  Vivier 
something  both  of  Beethoven  and  Rabelais.  He 
is  a  composer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand  he  must  be  called  I'Ernpereur  des 
Farces,  as  was  quaintly  said  of  him  by  a  domestic, 
whom  he  was  continually  making  die  with  laughter 
or  with  fear. 

Every  body  knows  the  spirit,  the  verve,  the 
extraordinary  imagination  of  Vivier;  but  few  are 
aware  that  if  he  would  only  take  the  trouble,  he 
might  soon  gain  the  reputation  of  a  charming, 
spirituel,  humorous,  and  philosophical  writer.  In 
a  corner  of  one  of  his  numerous  portmanteaus  (to 
Vivier,  life  is  really  a  journey ;  he  is  always 
ready  to  set  out)  are  to  be  found  pages  of  manu- 
scripts written  while  travelling  in  England,  pages 
that  recall  Sterne,  and  would  very  strongly,  we 
think,  throw  in  shade  even  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  the  English  humorist.  Will  Vivier 
ever  publish  this  little  volume?  "  What  would 
be  the  use  of  it '!"  he  says.  A  retort  whi<'h 
appears  to  us  an  example  of  indifference  on  his 
part,  of  which  we  did  not  think  him  capable. 
Let  us,  however,  not  despair. 

'SYe,  were  about  to  forget  an  essential  feature  in 
Vivier's  character — bis  perfect  independence. 
Neither  glory,  fortune,  nor  woman,  can  make  a 
slave  of  him.  It  is  not  that  he  is  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  women,  to  the  delights  of  hearing 
dehcate  and  merited  praise,  even  to  the  pleasure 
of  having  money  in  his  pocket ;  nor,  above  all,  to 
shine  in  social  life,  and  exhibit  his  wonderful  gifts 
to  advantage.  On  the  contrary;  but  Vivier  is  so 
full  of  life  that  he  passes  through  it  like  a  stream 
that  flows  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven  (sic), 
and  feels  so  intense  a  luxury  in  liberty,  that  the 
slightest  restraint  becomes  odious  in  his  eyes. 

Another  characteristic  feature  in  Vivier  is  that 


he  possesses  the  "gift"  of  familiarity — not  of  that 
silly  and  impertinent  familiarity  which  is  always 
disagreeable,  but  of  a  familiarity  which  is  delight- 
ful because  it  is  attractive.  He  makes  himself  at 
home  immediately,  and  with  equal  grace  with  a 
child  and  a  king,  M.  Prudhomme,  Rossini,  or 
Lamartine — a  high-born  lady  or  a  peasant  girl — a 
cat  or  a  bird — these,  so  diff'erent  in  character  from 
each  other,  feel  themselves  directly  at  ease  with 
him.  It  is  because  he  understands  and  sympathizes 
with  them  all — thanks  to  his  universal  and  bril- 
liant nature ;  it  is  because  he  is  always  master  of 
himself — thanks  to  the  happy  balance  of  his 
faculties. 

To  conclude,  Vivier  is  so  gifted  by  nature,  that 
he  should  be  called  a  magician.  He  pleases,  he 
amuses,  he  raises  )-ou  from  the  earth  and  transports 
you  to  the  regions  of  imagination  ;  he  makes  you 
happy ;  his  witchcraft  is  *  so  perfect  that  he 
influences  in  the  same  degree  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  child, — the  weak  and  the  strong.  It  is 
suflTicient  to  have  eyes  and  ears,  and  Vivier  is  sure 
to  have  you  at  some  point. 

We  expect  that  some  of  our  readers  will  say, 
"  This  is  all  enthusiasm  and  blind  piejudice."  To 
such  we  answer — "  You  must  see  to  believe." 
We  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  any  who  have 
ever  been  in  company  with  Vivier,  say  we  have 
exaggerated  or  passed  the  bounds  of  a  just  appre- 
ciation. 

I  own  that  I  admire  Vivier — that  I  like  him 
immensely  ;  but  I  like  truth  still  more,  and  would 
not  willingly  wrong  one  or  the  other. 

Edward  de  Pojipery. 


Mozart's  Autograph  Manuscripts. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  "  La  France  Slusicale.") 

The  autograph  manuscripts  of  Mozart  are  in 
possession  of  the  brothers  Andre,  one  of  whom  is 
an  editor  of  music  at  Offenbach,  another  a  manu- 
facturer of  pianos  at  Frankfort,  and  the  third 
professor  and  composer  at  Berlin.*  The  collection 
of  manuscripts  formerly  at  Offenbach  is  at  present- 
at  Frankfort,  in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturer. 
A  descriptive  and  thematic  catalogue  has  been 
printed,  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  copy  given 
me  by  the  brothers  Andre,  with  particulars  of  280 
manuscripts.  This,  however,  does  not  contain 
all  that  Mozart  wrote.  Neither  the  score  of  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  nor  that  of  the  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail,  nor  that  of  the  Requiem,  is  in- 
cluded. The  last  is  preserved  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Vienna.  Nor  do  we  find  the  symphony 
in  E  flat,  the  finest  of  the  quartets,  nor  any  of  the 
Cjuintets  lor  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  violoncello, 
except  the  one  in  C,  in  which  the  violoncello 
begins  the  motico.  The  six  quartets,  dedicated  to 
Haydn,  besides  some  others,  were  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  in  possession  of  Mr.  Stumpf,  harp 
manufacturer,  of  London.  After  his  death,  they 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  the  quartets,  inscribed 
to  the  Father  of  the  Symphony,  were  knocked 
down  for  the  moderate  sum  of  £6  sterling. 

Beneath  is  the  list  of  the  operas,  the  scores  of 
which  are  comprised  in  M.  Andre's  collection.  I 
give  both  the  titles  and  the  notes,  which  are  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Mozart's  father: 

No.  29  of  the  Catalogue.  Apollo  and  Ui/acinthiis 
— II  Comedy  in  Latin  (with  music),  for  the  University 
of  Sulzbur;;.  On  tlie  title  page  of  the  score,  in  Mo- 
zart's handwriting,  is  "  Di  Wolfrjanyo  jMozart.producta 
13  May,  1767."     He  Wiis  then  eleven  years  old. 

No.  30. — Bastien  et  Bastienne — a  German  opera  in 
one  act.  On  the  manuscript,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mozart's  father — "Z>i  Wolfyango  Mozart,  1768,  nel 
suo  \2'  annoy 

No.  31. — La  Finta  Semplice — an  Italian  opera  in 
three  acts.  On  the  manuscript  Mozart  has  written — 
"Di  Wolfganqo  Mozart,  1768." 

No.  32. — Mitridale — an  opera  in  three  acts,  com- 
posed for  the  Milan  Theatre.  The  Manuscript  of 
this  opera  is  incomplete,  and  just  as  it  was  found 
after  the  death  of  Mozart. 

No.  33. — Ascanio  in  Alba — action  the'atrale.  On 
the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  Mozart  has  written, 
^^  Del  Siynor  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfg.  Mozart." 

No.  34. — II  Soijno  di  Scipione — action  the'atrale  de 

*  Mr.  Gustav  Andrt^,  of  the  music-publishing  firm 
of  G.  Aiidri'  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  also  one  of  the 
brothers. — Ed. 
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Metastase.  Written  in  March,  1772.  at  Salzburg,  for 
the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  Je'rome. 

No.  35. — Lucio  SiUa — an  opera  in  three  acts,  com- 
posed at  Milan  for  the  Carnival  of  1773.  Mozart 
has  written  on  the  title — "  LiirAo  SiUa,  dramma  per 
musica  del  Signor  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfgango  Mozart. 
Academico  di  Bologna  e  di  Verona,  nel  carnovale,  1773 
(Milano). 

36. — La  Finta  Giardiniera — an  opera  in  three  acts. 
The  first  act  is  wanting.  The  author  has  written  on 
tlie  title  page  of  tlie  second  act,  "  La  Finta  Giardin- 
iera, aUo  2,  del  Signor  Amadeo  Wolfg.  Mozart."  It 
is  noticed  that  under  the  Italian  words  of  all  the  airs, 
Mozart  has  added  a  German  translation. 

No.  37. — 11  Re'  Pastore — a  dramatic  cantata  in  ttvo 
acts.  On  the  title  page,  in  Mozart's  writing,  "  Del 
Signor  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfgango  Mozart,  a  Salis- 
burgo,  1775. 

No.  38. — Zaide — a  melodramatic  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  39. — Idomeneo — an  opera  in  three  acts. 

No.  40. — Airs  de  Ballets  pour  Idomeneo.  These 
airs  have  remained  unpublished  to  this  day.  M. 
Andre  intends  to  publish  them  immediately,  arranged 
as  duets  for  the  pianoforte. 

No.  41. — Lo  Sposo  Deluso,  ossia  la  Rivalita  di  tre 
Donne  per  un  solo  amante — an  opera  in  two  acts,  left 
unfinished  by  Mozart. 

No.  42. — L'Oca  del  Cairo — a  comic  opera,  of  which 
only  the  first  act  remains.  The  opera  has  eight 
characters  (four  soprani,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses), 
and  was,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding,  written  by 
Mozart,  at  Salzburg,  in  1783. 

No.  43. — Der  Scfiauspiel  Director — a  comedy  witli 
music  for  the  palace  of  Schonbrun.  Mozart  has 
written  on  the  title  page — '•  Di  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
Mozart:' 

No.  44. — Don  Giovanni — an  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  45. — Cosi  fan  tutte — an  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  46. — Zauberflote — an  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  47. — La  Clemenza  di  Tito— an  opera  in  two 
acts.  Several  pieces  of  this  score  were  wanting, 
when  M.  Andre'  obtained  the  manuscripts  of  Mozart. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  father  of  the  Messrs. 
Andre,  a  music  publisher  and  composer,  bought 
this  important  collection  of  Mozart's  widow. 
Since  that  period  they  remained  intact  in  the 
family ;  but  a  short  time  ago  M.  Streicher,  of 
Vienna,  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Antoine 
Andre,  by  whom  be  had  obildren,  asserted  bis 
right  to  a  part  of  the  manuscripts,  and  chose  for 
his  share  the  score  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  some 
other  works  of  less  importance.  M.  Pauer,  a 
relation  of  the  Streichers,  about  a  year  since, 
brought  the  score  of  Mozart's  chef-d\euvre  to 
London ;  and  successively  offered  it  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  British  Museum,  but  without 
success.  An  eminent  artiste  (Mrae.  Viardot 
Garcia)  showed  a  better  appreciation  of  its  value, 
and  purchased  it  for  £200. 

The  catalogue  of  autograph  manuscripts  pos- 
sessed by  M.  Andre  contains  28  masses,  litanies, 
etc.  Nearly  all  these  compositions  are  dated. 
The  oldest  is  dated  1776.  Mozart  was  then  ten 
years  of  age.  Several  are  dated  1776.  One, 
and  that  is  the  latest,  178.3,  viz.,  the  Mass  of  which 
Mozart  afterwards  took  several  pieces  for  his 
cantata  of  Davidde  Penitenle.  I  did  not  find  the 
■well-known  Ave  Verum ;  but  we  can  see  by  a 
thematic  catalogue  in  Mozart's  handwriting,  which 
includes  all  his  compositions  from  the  year  1784 
to  his  death,  that  this  was  one  of  his  latest  pro- 
ductions. Independent  of  the  operas  of  which 
I  have  given  the  names,  the  catalogue  compri.'ies 
about  forty  scenas,  arias,  duos,  trios,  cjuatuors,  and 
choruses — the  greater  part  of  which  were  intended 
by  Mozart  to  be  interpolated  in  his  own  operas, 
or  in  those  of  other  composers.  For  example,  the 
quatuor  and  the  trio,  composed  at  Vienna,  in 
178.5,  for  the  Villanella  Rapita,  an  opera  in  which 
the  famous  Celeste  Coltellini  sang — the  prima 
donna  for  whom  Paisiello  wrote  the  part  of  Nina. 
Several  of  these  morceaux  bear  the  names  of  the 
singers  for  whom  they  were  composed  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mozart  Among  them  are  For- 
tini,  Palmini;  the  tenors,  IlafT  and  Adamherger; 
Signora  Storace;  the  ha.Hso,  Fischer;  and  on  two 
aria-i  (Son.  74  and  76  of  the  catalogue),  Signora 
Weber,  Mozart's  wife's  sister.  'J'he  fir.^t  of  these 
is  dated  Mannheim,  the  24lh  February,  1 778  ;  the 
second,  Munich,  the  8th  Januarj-,  1  779.  Another 
aria  CSo.  58  of  the  catalogue)  contain.s  the 
following,  in  Mozart's  writing — "  //  Cvrioso  indii- 
crelo,  cUlo prima;  per  la  Signora  Lantje.     Vienna, 


il  20  di  Giugno,  1783."  Thus  we  find  Mile. 
Weber,  sister  of  Constance  Weber,  the  wife  of 
Mozart,  became  Madame  Lange — under  which 
name  she  gained  great  celebrity  as  a  singer.  No. 
87  in  the  catalogue,  is  another  soprano  aria, 
written  at  Vienna,  in  1788,  for  the  same  Signora 
Lange. 

Numbers  102  to  130  of  the  catalogue  of  Mo- 
zart's autograph  manuscripts,  consist  of  twenty- 
eight  symphonies  and  one  overture.  The  great- 
est number  were  written  in  the  early  youth  of  the 
composer.  No.  102  is  dated  London,  without 
naming  the  year,  but  it  is  known  that  Mozart  was 
about  eight  when,  after  first  visiting  Paris  with 
his  father  and  sister,  he  repaired  to  the  capital  of 
England.  No.  103  is  dated  La  Haye,  in  the 
month  of  December  1765.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  symphony  in  E  flat  was  not  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  but  the  symphonies  in  G  minor  and  in  C 
with  the  fugue  (Jupiter)  are  both  there,  as  well 
as  the  symphony  in  D,  which  Mozart  wrote  at 
Paris  in  1778  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  I  shall 
not  go  into  details  about  all  the  pieces  in  this  in- 
teresting catalogue,  but  confine  myself  to  those 
upon  which  the  great  musician  has  himself  com- 
mented. 

The  first  is  205,  a  concerto  for  the  piano  in  G. 
The  manuscript  tells  us  that  Mozart  completed 
this  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  April  1784,  and  that 
it  was  composed  for  the  Signora  Barbara  Hoyer, 
no  doubt  an  artist,  or,  at  least,  an  amateur,  of  dis- 
tinction. No.  226  is  a  sonata  in  C,  for  piano  and 
violin,  which  is  well  known.  This,  Mozart  in- 
forms us,  was  composed  at  Man nheim,and  finished 
March  11th,  1778,  for  Mademoiselle  Therese 
Pierron.  No.  258  is  an  andante  in  C,  for  flute, 
with  an  accompaniment  for  two  violins,  alto,  basso, 
two  hautbois,  and  two  horns,  a  copy  of  which  I 
procured  from  Germany  some  years  ago  for  M. 
Dorus,  who  introduced  it  at  the  Socie'fe  des  Con- 
certs of  the  Conservatoire.  I  recollect  that  at 
the  time  a  few  wiseacres  in  the  orchestra  denied 
that  this  morfcau  was  composed  by  the  author  of 
Don  Juan,  or  that  it  was  written  for  the  flute  at 
all. 

Nor  265  is  a  concerto  for  the  horn,with  orches- 
tral accompaniments.  The  virtuoso  who  first  at- 
tempted to  play  this  composition  must  have  been 
anything  but  a  good  player,  since  he  seems  to  have 
excited  the  anger  of  Mozart,  who  has  written  a 
number  of  significant  remarks  on  the  manuscript. 
For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  solo  "  A 
lei  signor  asino,"  "  Anitno,"  "  J'resto,  su  via," 
"  da  bravo,"  "  Coraggio,"  and  at  the  end  "  Gra- 
zia  al  Ciel .'  basta." 

No.  257  is  another  concerto  for  the  horn.  On 
the  manuscript  is  written  "  Wolfgang  Amade." 
Mozart  has  taken  compassion  on  Leitgab,  ass,  ox 
(ochs)  and  madman,  at  Vienna,  27th  May,  1783. 
No.  259  is  a  concerto  for  harp  and  flute,  with  an 
accompaniment  for  two  violins,  two  altos,  two 
hautbois,  and  two  horns,  composed  by  IMozart 
during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  (1778),  for  the  Due 
de  Guines  and  his  daughter. 

The  valuable  collection  of  MM.  Andri?  is  shut 
up  in  a  press  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
the  manuscripts  are  in  two  species  of  portfolios. 
I  examined  with  religious  attention  that  of  the 
opera  of  Idomeneo.  It  is  on  paper  in  the  Italian 
fashion,  of  a  rather  large  size,  and  consists  of 
three  volumes,  stitched  in  boards,  covered  with 
variegated  red  paper.  The  whole  work  is  in  a 
fine  hand,  and  there  are  but  few  notes  erased  or 
interlineated.  The  whole  had  been  to  all  ap- 
pearances thoroughly  elaborated  in  Mozart's  head, 
and  afterwards  put  down  on  paper  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  It  is  well  known  that  an- 
ciently, on  the  Italian  stage,  the  simple  recitative 
was  accompanied  by  a  harp.sichord,  a  violoncello, 
and  a  double  bass,  the  performers  upon  which 
lead  ofl'  from  the  score  ;  it  was  to  render  this  ac- 
companiment the  more  easy  that  Mozart  has 
throughout  the  whole  opera  written  the  bass  part 
in  larger  notes. 

Among  the  manuscripts  which,  at  my  rcfpiest, 
M.  Andre  was  good  enough  lo  show  mc,  1  will 
again  refer  to  that  of  the  famous  symjiliony  in  G 
minor.  It  is  on  Italian  paper,  and  the  writing 
presents  the  .signs  of  great  rapidity  of  execution. 
The  bars  which  run  up   and  down   the  page   arc 


made  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  perpen- 
dicular. Mozart  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  mend  his  pen,  for  the  notes  are  much 
less  elegant  in  form  than  in  other  manuscripts, 
and  the  strokes  of  the  tails  are  somewhat  thick. 
One  might  suppose  that  this  chef  d'ceuvre  had 
been  extemporized.  The  learned  professor  Schny- 
der  von  AVartensee,  whose  reception  of  me  was 
most  amiable,  was  kind  enough  to  communicate 
two  important  observations  to  me  on  the  manu- 
script of  this  admirable  symphony,  and  I  was  able 
to  convince  myself  of  their  exactitude  by  exam- 
ining, with  my  own  eyes,  the  autograph  of  Mo- 
zart. 

Here  is  a  long  affair  about  a  catalogue,  you  will 
perhaps  observe,  and  with  reason  ;  but  you  will 
agree  that  one  has  not  always  a  Mozart  to  do 
with,  and  all  that  relates  to  so  great  a  man  is 
fraught  with  interest.  One  loves  to  follow  him  in 
the  smallest  details  of  his  artist's  life,  and  even  in 
the  details  of  his  private  life,  which  may  some- 
times assist  in  comprehending  so  rare  an  organi- 
zation. 


The  Organ. 

BY   HECTOE   BEELIOZ. 

The  organ  seems  able — like  the  pianoforte,and 
even  still  better — to  present  itself  in  the  instru- 
mental hierarchy,  under  two  aspects — as  an  in- 
strument belonging  to  the  orchestra,  or  as  being 
in  itself  a  complete  and  independent  orchestra. 
It  is  doubtless  possible  to  blend  the  organ  with 
the  divers  constituent  elements  of  the  orchestra; 
and  it  has  even  been  many  times  done  ;  but  it  is 
strangely  derogatory  to  this  majestic  instrument, 
to  reduce  it  to  this  secondary  condition.  More- 
over, it  should  be  felt  that  its  smooth,  equal,  and 
uniform  sonorousness  never  entirely  melts  into 
the  variously  characterized  sounds  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  that  there  seems  to  exist  between  these 
two  musical  powers  a  secret  antipathy.  The  or- 
gan and  the  orchestra  are  both  kings  ;  or  rather 
one  is  emperor,  the  other  pope ;  their  mission  is 
not  the  same,  their  interests  are  too  vast,  and  too 
diverse,  to  be  confounded  together.  Therefore, 
on  almost  all  these  occasions,  where  this  singular 
connection  is  attempted,  either  the  organ  much 
predominates  over  the  orchestra,  or  the  orchestra, 
having  been  raised  to  an  immoderate  degree  of 
influence,  almost  eclipses  its  adversary.  The  soft 
stops  of  the  organ  seem  alone  suitable  for  accom- 
panying the  voice.  In  general,  the  organ  is 
formed  for  absolute  dominion  ;  it  is  a  jealous  and 
intolerant  instrument.  In  one  case  only,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  organ  can,  without  derogation,  mingle 
with  the  choir  and  orchestra  ;  and  even  then,  it 
would  be  on  condition  of  itself  remaining  in  its 
solemn  isolation.  For  example,  if  a  mass  of 
voices  placed  in  the  choir  of  a  church,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  organ,  interrupted  its  chants 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  might  be  repeated  on 
the  organ,  in  part,  or  entirely ;  if  the  same  choir, 
in  a  rite  of  some  sad  character,  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  lament  from  the  orchestra  and  from  the 
organ,  issuing  thus  from  the  two  extreme  points 
of'the  temple,  the  organ  succeeding  to  the  or- 
chestra, like  the  mysterious  echo  of  its  lamenta- 
tion— this  woifld  be  a  mode  of  instrumentation 
susceptible  of  grand  and  sublime  effects.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  the  organ  would  not  really  min- 
gle with  the  other  instruments  ;  it  would  answer 
them,  it  would  interrogate  them  ;  and  the  alliance 
between  the  two  rival  powers  would  only  be  the 
more  sincere,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  lose  anything  of  their  respective  dignity. 
Whenever  I  have  board  the  organ  playing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  orchestra,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  to  produce  a  detestable  etl'cct,  and  to  impair 
that  of  the  orchestra  instead  of  augmenting  it. 


Death  ok  Robekt  Schumann. — Recent  foreign 
papers  report  the  death  of  Robert  Schumann,  by 
many  considered  the  greatest  of  living  German  com- 
posers, as  ho  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tlio  most 
original,  at  Bonn,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
forty-six.  From  a  notice  of  the  deceased  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  wc  learn  that  he  was  born  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  was  distinguisiied   as  a  musical  critic,   the 
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Neue  Zeitschrifl  fur  Miisik,  established  by  him  in 
Leipzig,  being  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful 
musical  journals  of  the  day. 

His  musical  tastes  being  of  a  very  decided  charac- 
ter, lie  soon  forsook  the  editorial  profession  for  the 
study  of  composition,  wliich  he  prosecuted  with 
extriiordinary  zeal.  He  modelled  bis  style  succes- 
sively upon  that  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Jloscheles  and 
Ries,  but  soon  struck  into  a  ]iatli  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  exhibited  great  individuality,  .and  a  boldness  and 
eccentricity  which  startled  the  critics,  and  brought 
down  upon  him  denunciations  and  ridicule  without 
stint.  He  had,  however,  a  circle  of  enthusiastic 
admirers,  who  as  warmly  upheld  him,  and  whose 
numbers  constantly  increased. 

In  1840  he  married  the  celebrated  Clara  Wieck, 
now,  as  then,  a  charming  pianist,  and  most  estimable 
woman.  His  married  life  was  very  happy,  and  with 
a  fecundity  of  genius  quite  remarkable,  he  composed 
during  this  period  a  vast  number  of  pianoforte  pieces, 
many  of  them  novel  and  fentastic  in  form,  and 
almost  all  of  exceeding  beauty,  besides  quintets  for 
string  instruments,  some  remarkable  symphonies, 
various  large  vocal  works,  cantatas,  &c.,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  charming  little  songs. 

Some  of  his  symphonies  and  many  of  his  songs 
are  familiar  to  our  audiences,  and  have  created 
genuine  admiration  of  Schumann's  great  merit  as  a 
composer.  About  two  3'ears  ago  he  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  insanity  ;  the  disease  rapidly  gathered 
strength,  and  for  the  last  tsvo  years  he  "has  been  a 
confirmed  lunatic.  Under  such  melancholy  circum- 
stances, has  this  distinguished  man  left  the  world. 


US  it  Jit  It  cad. 


IJoudon. 

Both  Italian  Operas  brought  their  season  to  a  close 
on  the  2d  inst.,  and  both  rejoiced  in  crowded  houses 
during  the  last  month.  We  extract  from  the  Tlmes's 
summing  up  ; 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  tenth  season  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  came  to  a  termination  on  Satur- 
day night  with  a  very  fine  performance  of  Donizetti's 
FaOorita,  the  principal  characters  being  sustained,  as 
before,  by  Madame  Grisi,  Signors  Mario,  Graziani, 
Soldi  and  Zelger.  The  opera  was  followed  by  "  God 
save  the  Queen,*'  in  which  the  solo  verses  were  deliv- 
ered with  great  warmth  and  earnestness  of  manner 
by  Madame  Grisi. 

This  season  has  been  the  briefest  on  record  (owing 
chiefly  to  the  burning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
March)  .  .  .  The  programme  was  inevitably  a  modest 
one,  including  chiefly  the  names  of  familiar  works, 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  grand  and  costly  operas 
by  Meyerbeer  and  the  French  school  of  lyric  melo-dra- 
ma,  and  only  holding  out  the  promise  of  a  single 
novelty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  bornein 
mind  that  everything  had  to  be  done  afresh,  and  that 
the  production  of  each  successive  opera  entailed  the 
united  and  unremitting  labor  of  scene-painter,  costu- 
mieTy  decorator,  machinist,  and  music-copyist.  It  was 
then  a  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  work's  announced 
were  actually  presented;  and  on  this  head  we  think 
subscribers  have  no  very  strong  cause  for  complaint. 
Out  of  a  list  of  17,  10  were  forthcoming — viz.,  // 
Conte  Opj,  II  Trocafore,  II  Barbicre  di.  Swk/Ua,  I 
Piiritani,  Norma,  Don  Giovanni,  L'Elisir  d' Amove, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Rlgohtto,  and  La  Favorita — all  of 
which  were  placed  upon  the  stage  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance and  completeness  the  more  praiseworthy  when 
the  peculiar  dithculties  of  the  situation  are  considered. 
The  other  seven  advertised  in  the  prospectus,  though 
not  performed,  were  La  Gazza  Ladra,  Otello,  II  Mat- 
rimonio  Segreto,  Litcia  di  Lammermoor,  Fidello,  Dor 
Pasquale,  and  La  Traviata. 

If  seven  out  of  17  operas  were  postponed  until  a 
more  favorable  occasion,  one  only  was  missing  from 
the  promised  list  of  artists.  That  one,  nevertheless, 
was  almost  equal  to  seven  of  ordinary  weight ;  we 
mean  Lahlache.  "  Dov 'e  Lablache  ?"  might  form 
the  appropriate  burden  of  a  cavatina,  so  often  has  the 
question  been  asked  during  the  last  three  months 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Itahan  Opera.  La- 
blache,  however,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  submit  to 
his  share  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  the  great  basso  has  been 
suffering  from  a  malady  which  deprived  him  for  a  time 
of  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  rendered  a  season  of  repose 
absolutely  indispensable. 

"While  we  have  no  new  fact  upon  which  to  dwell,  no 
new  opera,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  to  refer  to,  it 
is  at  least  pleasant  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  few  words 
of  well-merited  compliment  upon  artists  who,  having 
long  enjoyed  public  favor  to  the  fullest  extent,  never 
perhaps  before  proved  themselves  so  entirely  worthy 
of  it.  "Without  being  invidious,  we  may  at  once  name 
Signor  Mario  as  an  honorable  instance.  Mario's 
singing  this  jear  has  surprised  and  delighted  subscri- 
bers almost  in  an  equal  measure.  His  first  appear- 
ance—when his  voice  failed  him  after  the  prologue  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  dispelled  the  expectations  raised 


by  his  exquisite  delivery  of  "  Di  pescatoreignobile" — 
was  ominous  of  future  disasters.  But  the  omen  proved 
delusive ;  from  that  night  to  the  end  of  the  season 
Mario  was  never  once  found  wanting.  As  the  Bar- 
Mere,  Bigoletto,  and  the  Favorita  were  alternately 
produced,  he  sang  belter  and  better,  maintaining  be- 
sides his  reputation  as  one  of  tlio  most  consummate 
actors  that  Italy  has  sent  to  England.  He  further  did 
good  service  in  assuming  the  part  of  Manrico,  when, 
after  the  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro  of  the  popular 
Signor  Tamberlik,  at  an  early  part  of  the  season,  // 
Trovatore,  but  for  Mario,  must  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  bills — to  the  detriment  of  the  treasury.  Man- 
rico has  been  universally  pronounced  one  of  his  most 
admirable  performances.  We  must  not  separate  from 
Mario  the  ever  eager  and  indomitable  Grisi,  who 
came  out  as  Norma  with  renewed  energy  and  vigor, 
appeared  frequently  as  Leonora  {La  Favorita)  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  both  of  which  she  is  still  incom- 
parable, and  resumed  her  famous  part  of  Elvira  {/ 
Piiritani)  with  eminent  success.  It  was  a  pity  that 
to  these  could  not  have  been  added  Semiramide,  Des- 
demona  and  Anna  Bolena — since,  as  was  hinted  last 
year,  to  confine  her  eternally  to  "  the  sickle,  the  clois- 
ter, and  the  cup  of  poison,'*  is  as  unkind  to  Grisi  as 
it  is  unfair  to  her  admirers. 

It  is  scarcely  polite,  and,  indeed,  not  exactly  just, 
to  allude  to  the  continued  **  improvement"  of  Mad- 
ame Bosio,  who  at  the  present  time  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  the  most  accomplished  vocalists 
living,  second  alone  in  the  execution  of  florid  music 
of  the  Italian  school  to  Alroxi,  and  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  the  evident  advantage  of  a  soprano  voice — 
which  is  queen  to  the  regal  tenor.  Nevertheless, 
Madame  Bosio  has  improved  since  last  season,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  she  is  always  progressing  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  she  is  always  studying — a  practice 
from  which  no  honest  counsellor  would  endeavor  to 
dissuade  her.  Madame  Bosio  has  sung  this  season 
with  unvarying  success  in  six  operas  :  Rigoletto (Gilda.), 
the  Barbicre  (Rosina),  Don  Giovanni  (Zerlina),  the 
Conte  Dry  (Countess),  the  Elisir  (Adina),  and  II 
Trovatore.  The  part  of  Leonora  in  the  last — Verdi's 
best — was  allotted  to  her  after  the  expiration  of  Mad- 
ame Jenny  Ney's  engagement.  That  Madame  Bo- 
sio would  execute  the  music  brilliantly  no  one  doubt- 
ed for  a  moment ;  but  few  anticipated  that  in  the  dra- 
matic realization  she  was  not  merely  to  equal  but  to 
eclipse  her  Teutonic  predecessor.  The  passing  allu- 
sion to  Don  Giovanni  brings  Signor  Roxconi  to  mind, 
and  while  we  find  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  of 
his  unfitness  for  the  representation  of  Mozart's  prof- 
ligate hero,  we  have  only  to  record  his  legitimate  tri- 
umph in  every  other  character  he  attempted.  A  bare 
catalogue  of  his  assumptions  will  suffice  to  conjure  up 
their  surpassing  merit  to  the  minds  of  those  among 
our  readers  who  are  in  tlie  habit  of  attending  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  : — Rigoletto,  Figaro,  Duke  Alphonso,  Dul- 
camara. Extremes  meet  here,  and  no  mistake  ;  but 
Ronconi's  aptitude  to  represent  high  tragedy  and  low 
comedy,  or  farce,  with  equal  felicity,  is  notorious,  and 
a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius. 

Signor  Gardoni,  an  excellent  artist,  and  a  favorite 
in  the  bargain^  has  proved  himself  this  year  extreme- 
ly useful,  since,  in  addition  to  his  admired  performance 
in  the  Conte  Org,  he  lightened  the  responsibilities  of 
Signor  Mario  by  assuming  with  great  talent  that  gen- 
tleman's favorite  part  of  Arturn  in  the  Puritani,  and 
atoned  for  the  loss  of  Signor  Tamberlik  by  undertak- 
ing that  of  Don  Ottavio,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self scarcely  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  subscribers. 

Signor  Graziani,  the  barytone,  confirmed  the  good 
impression  produced  last  season,  and  his  beautiful 
voice  always  conferred  pleasure  in  the  air,  "  Ilbalen," 
of  the  Trovatore,  and  the  romance  of  the  King  of  Cas- 
tille,  "  A  tanto  amor,"  in  La  Favorita.  Madame 
Nantieu  Didiee,  by  the  united  force  of  ability  and 
perseverance,  has  rendered  herself  invaluable  to  this 
establishment,  and  so  won  upon  the  good  graces  of 
the  public  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  think  of  re- 
placing her  by  any  other  contraJio.  Her  performances 
as  Ragonda  in  the  Conte  Org,  Magdalen  in  Rigoletto, 
8:c.,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  her  highly  suc- 
cessful portraiture  of  the  Gipsy  Azucena  brought  her 
at  once  in  contact  with  the  Viardots  and  Albonis,  and 
materially  enhanced  her  reputation  as  an  artist  of 
higher  pretensions.  Madame  Didii^e,  although  she 
has  acquired  great  professional  experience,  has)  more- 
over, the  eminent  advantage  of  being  young  ;  a  flat- 
tering prospect  therefore  lies  before  her.  Mademoi- 
selle Marai,  a  comprimaria  *'  hors  ligne,"  admirable 
in  Adalgisa  and  characters  still  more  difficult  from  a 
musical  point  of  view — like  Isoliero,  the  page  in  the 
Conte  Oro — is  also  quite  equal  to  undertake  ''first 
business"  on  an  emergency,  with  credit  to  herself  and 
satisfaction  to  the  audience.  This  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  on  the  first  night  of  UElisir  d  Amore,  when, 
Madame  Bosio  being  ill,  Mademoiselle  Marai  played 
Adina  with  remarkable  talent  and  success.  Such  a 
seconda  donna,  is  precious.  The  appearances  of  ITerr 
Formes,  owing  to  the  operas  of  Meyerbeer  being  un- 
avoidably laid  aside  for  a  period,  have  been  rare.  His 
parts  of  Oroveso  and  Baldassare  (in  Norma  and  La 
Favorita)  were  transferred — why  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain— to  M.  Zelger.  The  Puritani,  Don  Giovanni, 
and  J/  Barbiere,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  the  only 
operas  in  which  the  German  basso  has  sung  this  year. 
His  Basilio  can  never  fail  to  strike  as  a  characteristic 
piece  of  dry  humor,  while  his  Leporello  for  histrionic 
conception  has  yet  to  be  surpassed.     Of  Signors  Tag- 


LiAEico  and  Poloxini  we  have  only  to  record  what 
has  been  recorded  season  after  season  in  the  annual 
resume.  Whatever  these  gentlemen  have  to  do,  be  it 
small  or  great,  they  take  the  utmost  pains  with,  and 
this,  added  to  their  thorough  competence,  makes  their 
value  to  the  theatre  inestimable.  Two  new  comers^ 
Mademoiselle  Rosa  Devries  and  Signor  Neri  Ber- 
ALDl — were  both  favorably  received,  but  we  must  hear 
more  than  the  Donna  Anna  of  the  soprano  and  the 
Nemorino  of  the  tenor  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their 
respective  merits  as  dramatic  singers.  The  band  and 
chorus,  though  reduced  to  meet  the  proportions  of  the 
Lyceum,  have  been  in  no  way  less  effective  than  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  at  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era ;  but  this  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Costa  as  musical  director,  and  therefore  astonished 
nobody. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — Saturday  night,  the 
last  of  the  subscription,  perfectly  reflected  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  season  commenced.  Notwith- 
standing the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  every 
part  of  the  liouse  was  closely  packed,  and  Mile.  Pic- 
coLOMiNi,at  the  end  of  La  Traviata,  was  thrice  called 
to  be  pelted  with  boquets.  tt  was  really  a  marvellous 
sight,  that  quantity  of  floral  gifts  flung  from  all  direc- 
tions— some  safely  reaching  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, others  bursting  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
and  defying  the  young  idol  to  collect  together  the 
whole  of  her  treasure.  She  never  sang  better  than  on 
Saturday;  her  execution  was  faultless,  and  into  the 
last  scene  she  infused  that  peculiar  intensity  of  ex- 
pression in  which  she  is  without  a  rival,  and  which  es- 
pecially stamps  her  as  the  vocalist  of  emotion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vocalist  in  the  abstract.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  greater  triumph  of  histrionic 
singing. 

The  ceremony  of  smothering  Mile.  Piccolomini  with 
fl^owers  having  been  duly  performed,  with  shouts  of 
delight  on  one  side  and  the  most  gracious  smiles  on 
the  other,  the  National  Anthem  was  executed.  MM. 
Reichardt,  Belletti  and  Braiiam  sang  the  first 
verse.  Mile.  Piccolomini  showed  her  powers  of  articu- 
lation in  the  second  (a  solo),  and  the  third  was  sung 
by  Mile.  Piccolomini,  Mile.  FiNOLi,  M.  Calzolari 
and  M.  Beneventano.  When  first  the  theatre  opened 
in  May,  everybody  hurried  to  revive  his  memory  of 
the  *' old  institution.'*  Hence,  when  the  long-locked 
portals  were  thrown  open  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  public  rushed  into  boxes,  stalls,  pit,  and  gal- 
lery, just  as  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum.  The  delightful 
singing  of  Madame  Alboni  in  Cenerentola,  and  the 
successful  debM  of  four  new  danseuses,  caused  an  au- 
dience that  had  come  to  be  pleased,  to  depart  in  high 
satisfaction.  The  season  had  started  well.  Next 
came  the  brilliant  debut  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  in  La 
Traviata.  La  Figlia  del  Regqimento  followed  La  Tra- 
viata, and  w^as  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  Don  Pas- 
quale, and  still  the  Piccolomini  sentiment  Avent  on 
augmenting.  Those  who  had  seen  her  laugh  for  a 
very  little  while  in  Verdi's  lugubrious  production, 
loved  to  see  her  smile  more  permanently  as  the  play- 
ful Maria  or  the  arch  Norina  ;  and  all  the  terms  of 
praise  that  were  invented  for  her  special  account  had 
in  them  something  of  affection.  She  was  called  the 
"  pet  of  the  public,"  the  '*  spoilt  child,"  and  the  ^^cara 
ba?nbina ;"  and,  like  a  little  despot,  she  ruled  the  en- 
tire season. 

The  debut  of  Mile.  Wagner  as  Romeo  in  /  Mo7i- 
tccchi  ed  i  Capidetti  was  another  grand  event.  The 
lady  had  caused  such  a  deal  of  talk  that  everybody 
was  anxious  to  see  her,  and  when  she  first  came  for- 
ward, with  her  nodding  plume  and  glittering  armor, 
great  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  largeness  of  her 
acting  and  the  power  and  compass  of  her  voice.  But 
still  we  must  consider  that  Mile.  Wagner  rather  gave 
evidence  of  her  genius  than  thoroughly  exhibited  it 
in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  and  certainly  she 
never  became  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  minds  of 
the  habitues  as  the  younger  debiifanfe. 

The  re-opening  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  would  not 
have  been  complete  without  the  revival  of  ballet  on 
that  large  scale  which  used  to  delight  the  patrons  of 
former  times.  Not  only,  therefore,  did  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Taglioni,  coming  as  an  addition  to  the  four 
younger  (ianseuses,  raise  the  divertisements  to  a  high 
degree  of  brilliancy,  but  Le  Corsaire,  the  great  Terp- 
sichorean  novelty  of  Paris,  was  brought  out  with  the 
same  jiremiere  and  the  same  scenic  effects  that  had 
caused  such  a  lasting  impression  in  Paris.  The  graces 
of  Rosati  and  the  grandeur  of  the  concluding  tableau 
must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed 
them. 

To  note  the  lustre  of  the  season  in  terms  composed 
of  its  brightest  elements,  we  should  set  do■^^'nin  chro- 
nological order  the  names  of  Alboni,  Piccolomini, 
Wagner,  and  Rosati;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass 
over  such  excellent  and  well  established  artists  as 
MM.  Belletti,  Reichardt,  and  Calzolari,  the  favorable 
impression  left  by  Madame  Albertini,  the  respectable 
performance  of  M.  Beneventano,  the  highly  credita- 
ble debut  of  M.  Rossi,  and  the  universal  esteem  gained 
by  the  conductor,  M.  Bonetti.  In  fact,  the  whole 
season  has  been  a  "  lucky"  season,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. — Times,  Aug.  4. 

Johanna  Wagner's  performances  came  to  a  close 
with  Tancrcdi,  and  she  left  England  for  Berlin,  "with- 
out having  had  the  opportunity  of  really  displaying 
her  unquestionably  great  powers  in  a  German  Opera." 
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Organ  Concerts— Mr.  Morgan. 
The  first  of  the  two  Grand  Organ  Concerts  at 
Tremont  Temple,  given,  in  connection  ivith  the 
Musical  Convention  now  in  session,  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Morgan,  organist  of  Grace  Church  in  New 
York,  took  place  on  ^Fednesday  afternoon.  In 
spite  of  the  drenching  easterly  storm,  it  was  grat- 
ifying to  see  what  a  large  and  eagerly  attentive 
audience  it  drew  ;  of  course  there  was  a  pretty 
large  nucleus  of  an  audience  already  in  attend- 
ance on  the  daily  exercises  of  the  Convention — 
choristers  and  country  singing  school  teachers, 
who  had  come  to  spend  a  week  in  town,  in  brush- 
ing up  their  notions  of  the  art  of  teaching,  by 
putting  themselves  in  the  position  of  pupils  under 
such  experienced  teachers  as  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Frost.  These,  of  course,  were  all  ears,  and 
whether  it  was  Fugue  of  Bach,  or  a  pretty  vari- 
ation on  "  The  Last  Eose ;"  whether  the  noble 
instrument  spake  out  in  full,  in  language  of  its  own, 
(as  seized  and  written  down  by  Backs  and  Han- 
dels),  and  so  stood  upon  its  dignity,  or  whether  it 
stooped  down  to  play  with  little  children  and  to 
imitate_a  hand-organ, — all  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded. Naturally  enough,  the  oddest,  most 
grotesque,  uncharacteristic,  questionable  things — 
those  in  which  the  organ  spoke  not  for  itself,  bnt 
stooped  to  imitate,  and,  as  the  boys  saj',  "  cut  up 
monkey  shines,"  excited  the  most  rapture.  But 
on  the  other  hand  two  long  fugues,  and  two  move- 
ments of  a  symphony,  failed  not  to  make  a  genu- 
ine impression.  It  was  perhaps  well  that  they 
should  hear  both  kinds;  many  came  to  be  amused 
as  well  as  to  learn,  and  possibly,  on  Jullien's  prin- 
ciple, it  was,  that  hy  tickling  their  more  childish 
senses,  they  were  charmed  into  listening  to  what 
touched  their  souls.  Then  again,  it  is  not  every 
day  that  one  hears  a  great  organ  ;  the  instrument 
(the  chef  cV  ceui-re  of  the  Messrs.  Hook,  the  larg- 
est in  America,  with  its  77  stops,  four  banks  of 
finger  keys,  and  pedal,)  was  one  of  the  lions, 
which  they  came  for,  and  they  wished  to  see  and 
hear  it  put  through  all  its  paces,  deep  thunderinrr 
sub-bass  contrasted  with  highest  slender  whistle 
(a  combination  of  extremes,  by  the  way,  of  which 
the  player  in  his  improvisations  appeared  rather 
fond)  :  they  wanted  to  discriminate  its  various 
registers  or  qualities  of  tone,  and  hear  it  "  do" 
the  orchestra,  from  double  bass  to  piccolo ;  and 
therefore  ingenious  variations  and  combinations 
of  stops,  however  trivial  the  music,  served  them 
for  a  lesson  on  the  many-sided  capabilities  of  the 
great  tone-structure. 

All  this  was  well  enough  once,  and  more  than 
once — only  let  it  not  stop  here.  For,  after  all, 
the  organ  is  a  poor  thing,  and  quite  superfluous,  if 
it  only  seek  to  imitate  an  orchestra,  and  do  the 
stnaller  work  of  other  instruments.  There  is 
music  which  belongs  to  it,  which  needs  it,  and 
•which  is  of  the  most  sublime  and  soul-satisfying 
of  music.  The  programme  contained  some  of 
this  too — perhaps  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  as 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  venture  upon  such 
occasions,  considering  their  infrequcncy.  We 
only  wish  that  public  opportunities  of  Learin" 
organ  music  could  be  made  more  common,  so  that 
curiosity  about  the  instrument,  the  stops,  and  so 


forth,  might  soon  give  way  to  interest  in  the  real 
organ  music,  and  these  quasi-orchestral  and  fire- 
work exhibitions  become  exceptional,  (as  child's 
play  after  sermon  and  brain- work),  the  solid,  glo- 
rious fugues  and  choruses  and  chorales  being  the 
staple  of  each  entertainment. 

The  programme  included  two  solid  pieces  in 
the  strictly  organ  style  of  composition ;  and  these 
plainly  did  not  suffer  under  the  masterly  hands 
(and  feet)  of  Mr.  Morgan  ;  for  he  is  a  thorough- 
bred organist  of  the  English  school,  familiar  with 
the  grand  old  music,  and  master  of  his  art,  more 
so  (mechanically  at  least)  than  any  we  have 
heard.  Whether  he  is  quite  as  greatly  master  of 
his  Art,  as  he  is  master  of  his  instrument,  howev- 
er, is  what  it  becomes  us,  before  hearing  more  of 
the  best  European,  and  particularly  German  or- 
ganists, to  be  cautious  about  deciding.  We  can 
only  say,  we  do  enjoy  it  greatly  when  he  plays  a 
good  fugue. 

He  commenced  with  a  "  Grand  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  D,"  by  Hesse,  of  which  we  regretted 
to  lose  all  but  the  last  workings  of  the  subject. 
Next  came  the  Slow  Movement,  Minuet  and  Trio 
from  a  Symphony  in  C,  by  Moz.\kt.  This  was 
the  least  objectionable  kind  of  orchestral  music 
for  the  organ  :  for  in  a  symphony  (at  all  events 
by  Mozart)  subjects  are  developed  after  the 
deeper  laws  of  musical  form,  which,  whether 
strictly  fugue  or  not,  has  always  the  fugue  princi- 
ple latent  in  it,  and  thus  it  is  congenial  with  the 
organ.  It  was  exquisitely  played,  the  alternation 
of  stops  being  highly  suggestive.  Next  came 
Bach's  celebrated  Fugue  in  G  minor  ;  full  of  life 
and  grandeur  and  of  infinite  suggestion  as  the 
ocean.  The  soul  feels  glad  and  strong  while  it 
keeps  on;  and  you  saw  every  face  was  animated  ; 
there  was  no  need  of  clap-trap  to  enlist  attention. 
The  "Wedding-March"  (Mendelssohn)  closed 
the  first  part.  This  was  an  example  of  the  fullest, 
loudest  strength  of  the  organ  ;  crowded  harmo- 
nies, rushing  together  through  all  the  pipes,  dia- 
pasons, trumpets,  mixtures,  solos,  astounding  the 
new  listeners.  It  was  made  remarkably  distinct, 
crisp  and  orchestra-like ;  but  for  such  a  great 
roari[)g  mass  of  sound,  one  felt  the  need  of  a  larger 
place  in  which  to  hear  it ;  the  sub-bass  of  the 
organ,  down  to  the  32-feet  C,  appears  round  and 
substantial,  but  it  seems  to  need  more  space  to 
speak  in,  a  longer  beach  to  roll  its  waves  upon. 
Then  again,  do  not  the  necessary  dissonances 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  full  organ,  with  the 
mixtures  drawn,  on  the  principle  of  increasing 
the  eclat  and  lustre  of  the  mass  of  tone,  require  a 
vaster  space  in  which  to  let  the  cross  vibrations 
work  themselves  out  clear  ? 

The  second  part  was  all  outside  of  organ  music 
proper.  The  overture  to  "William  Tell"  was 
very  skilfully  played,  and  more  elleclive  than  one 
would  suppose  it  could  be  on  the  organ.  The 
"  Theme  with  Variations  (extempore)"  was  "  The 
Last  Hose  of  .Summer,"  much  of  it  more  ingenious 
than  edifying,  yet  not  without  some  beautiful 
effects.  The  "  'Turkish  March,"  from  Beethoven's 
"  Ruins  of  Athens,"  was  a  pretty  trifle,  Turkish 
enough,  and  short.  Mr.  Morgan  closed  with 
"  God  save  the  King,"  wrought  up  a  la  Fantasia, 
with  variations,  after  his  ovin  fancy.  There  was 
some  astonishing  [)edal  work  in  it.  What  a 
furore!  hand-clappings  and  hurrahs  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  deafening  roar  of  the  big  pipes 
long  ere  their  "  hurly-burly  's  done." 


Mile.  Piccolomini  in  "La  Traviata." 
The  more  serious  portion  of  the   London  press 
is  greatly  stirred   up  about  the  morality   oi'  the 
stage  representations,  which  have  recently   crea- 
ted such  a.  furore  in  Her  ^Majesty's  Theatre — not. 


however,  countenanced,  it  would  seem,  by  Her 
Majesty.  The  vice  of  the  Verdi  music,  as  well 
as  of  the  modern  French  plays  and  novels,  is  that 
it  resorts  to  cheap,  coarse,  sensual  stimulus  for  in- 
spiration. All  its  dishes  must  be  terribly  seasoned 
with  mustard  and  red  pepper.  All  its  plots  are 
harrowing  and  bloody — a  mingling  of  voluptu- 
ousness and  terror.  The  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous attitudes  and  complications  of  human  life 
and  passion  are  sought  out  for  exciting  subjects, 
as  if  what  is  simple,  natural  and  harmonious  were 
tame.  They  have  lost  faith,  these  eager  strivers 
for  effect,  in  daylight  and  clear,  common  air,  in  nat- 
ural skies  and  green  fields.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
any  signs  of  a  wholesome  reaction  against  it.  Not 
the  most  effective  always  is  the  most  true ;  every 
false  school  in  literature  and  art  has  had  its  turn 
in  running  away  with  the  crowd,  and  for  the  time 
being  finds  it  easy  to  put  out  the  stars  with  its 
own  noisy  blaze  of  rockets  and  blue  lights. 

The  following  extracts  show  the  state  of  feeling 
among  sober  London  critics.  The  Spectator  dis- 
courses thus : 

Theatrical  Moralities. — It  has  never  been 
thotipht  unfair  to  apply  to  the  taste  and  morals  of  a 
people  the  touchstone  of  their  public  amusements. 
These  form  the  sphere  in  which  a  nation  is  least 
controlled  bv  circumstances  independent  of  its  choice, 
and  in  which  its  real  sympathies  and  tendencies  may 
he  expected  most  freely  to  show  themselves.  How 
happens  it,  if  this  is  true,  that  the  cl.ass  of  amuse- 
ments which  ought  most  vividly  to  reflect  nation.al 
character,  and  which  at  other  periods  of  our  social 
development  h.as  done  so,  should  be  gradually  assum- 
ing: among  us  here  in  London  a  more  exotic  and 
certainly  more  immoral  tone  ?  The  favorite  opera 
of  the  season  has  been  La  Traviata,  the  favorite 
play  has  been  Retribution.  The  highest  society  in 
England  has  thronged  the  opera-house  night  after 
night,  to  see  a  very  young  and  innocent-looking  lady 
personate  the  heroine  of  an  infamous  modern  French 
novel,  who  varies  her  prostitution  by  a  frantic  pas- 
sion suddenly  conceived  for  one  of  her  numerous 
lovers,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  modern  standard  of 
intense  interest  hy  dying  of  consumption  on  the 
stage.  If  the  music  had  been  instinct  with  genius, 
something  miglit  have  been  said  on  the  score  of  ar- 
tistic beauty,  though  morality  would  have  barred  the 
appeal.  But  Verdi's  music,  which  generally  de- 
scends below  his  subjects,  can  in  this  case  claim  the 
ambiguous  merit  of  being  quite  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  attraction  was — .as  no  doubt  it  mainly 
was — in  Piccolomini's  grace  and  pathos,  surely  grace 
and  pathos  are  to  be  found  anywhere  rather  than  in 
Parisian  lorettes  ;  and  we  are  finally  reduced  to  seek 
for  some  at  least  of  the  charm  iu  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  actress  and  the  part  she  was  calkd  on  to 
sustain, — just  the  sort  of  attraction  which  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  Caroline  era  felt  in  hearing  the 
broadest  indecencies  put  into  the  months  of  young 
and  pretty  women  in  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of 
the  comedies  of  that  reprobate  aee.  We  should  have 
thought  the  production  of  La  Traviata  .an  outrage 
on  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  who  support  the  the- 
atre, if  they  had  not  by  crowding  their  hoxcs  every 
night  shown  that  they  did  not  notice  the  underlying 
vice  of  the  opera.  But  these  ladies  arc  not  exempt 
from  the  weakness  of  slavery  to  fashion.  No  one  of 
them  likes  to  be  the  first  to  pronounce  authoritative- 
ly that  a  thing  is  improper,  no  one  chooses  to  be 
more  particular  or  prudisli  than  her  neiglil)or ;  and  so 
familiarity  with  evil  gradually  grows,  and  the  very 
instinct  which  would  in  most  cases  warn  women 
against  such  exhibitions  as  these  becomes  dulled, 
and  ceases  soon  to  retain  any  vitality.  The  fashion- 
able world  acts  like  all  corporate  bodies,. and  tolerates 
collectively  what  the  majority  individually  disap- 
proves. 'The  corrective  would  be  that  morality 
should  become  corporate,  and  that  exliibitions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  female  aristocracy  should  be 
submitted  beforehand  to  a  coniniittce  of  patronesses. 
If  the  ladies  objected  to  act  by  themselves  in  so  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  a  matter,  let  a  "  dowager  bisho])" 
or  two — of  whom  there  will  in  future  be  an  ample 
supply — be  added  to  the  committee.  When  Vice 
becomes  brazen,  it  is  time  for  Virtue  to  call  mun- 
dane indnences  to  her  aid.  Then  why  should  that 
charming  little  Olympic — go  well  managed,  too,  in 
many  important  respects — he  given  up  for  a  whole 
season  to  the  representation   of  a  story  wliich  has 
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nothing  but  its  wickedness  to  recommend  it?  It  is 
not  true  that  murder  and  adultery  are  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  of  dramatic  art,  for  it  is  not  true 
tliat  tlie  persons  guilty  of  tliese  crimes  present  tlie 
most  interesting  contrasts  of  character  or  tlie  most 
powerful  conflicts  of  passion.  Nothing  can  be  a  more 
vulgar  prejudice  than  that  vicious  persons  are  less 
tiresome,  less  monotonous,  tlian  virtuous  persons. 
The  very  violence  of  the  sensations  in  which  the}' 
indulge  takes  from  them  all  elasticity  and  freshness 
of  mind  and  character.  They  arc  moral  drunkards, 
stupid  when  tlioy  are  not  mad,  and  disgusting  when 
their  fury-fits  are  on  them.  Surely  Mr.  Wigan's  sub- 
tle sense  of  shades  of  feeling  would  easily  find  better 
scope  among  the  innocent  and  .noble  diversities  of 
human  nature  than  in  portraying  the  frenzy  of  re- 
venge and  the  fienddike  deliberation  of  hatred;  and 
an  English  audience  at  a  theatre  must  be  very 
unlike  tfie  same  English  audience  at  their  own  tire- 
sides,  or  the  same  English  audience  in  their  choice  of 
books  and  pictures,  if  they  need  this  demoniacal 
stimulus  to  jaded  sensibilities.  Let  us  borrow  from 
the  Italians  tiieir  mellifluous  voices,  and  from  the 
French  their  neatness  of  plot  and  smartness  of  dia- 
logue, but  let  us  leave  alone  that  hankering  after  pru- 
rient sentiment  and  mclo-dramatie  situation  which 
must  be  the  bane  of  art.  as  it  certainly  is  damaging 
to  the  moral  purity  and  strength  which  we  value 
more  than  art,  but  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  good 
art. 

Our  second  e.xtract  is  from  a  letter  to  the  Man- 
chester Gimrdian  : 

The  production  of  Verdi's  "  Traviata"  is  represen- 
ted as  the  cause  of  the  royal  displeasure  with  Mr. 
Lumley.  AVhen  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  out 
a  translation  of  the  "  Dame  anx  Camelias"  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interposed  and  refused 
his  license.  That  a  woman  of  ab.andoned  life  should 
be  capable  of  entertaining  a  great  passion,  and  of 
sacriKcing  her  own  happiness  for  that  of  the  man  she 
loves,  may  be  conceded  as  possible ;  but  that  such  a 
woman,  fresh  from  the  purifying  and  refining  in- 
fluences of  a  real  attachment,  should  again  throw 
herself  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  from  which  her  love 
had  withdrawn  her.  is  a  story  so  mischievous,  so 
unnatural,  and  so  impure,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  exercised  a  laudable  discretion 
in  preventing  the  performance  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, of  a  drama,  which  surrounds  an  abandoned 
woman  with  a  halo  of  false  sympathy  and  misplaced 
admiration.  Her  majesty  refused  to  enter  the  theatre 
at  which  this  plot  formed  the  subject  of  an  opera. 
Once,  and  once  only,  has  the  Queen  visited  Her 
Majesty^s  Theatre  during  the  season  just  ended  ;  and, 
as  iier  majesty  and  her  prince  were  then  accompanied 
by  her  royal  Belgian  visitors,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  they  only  went  on  that  occasion  in  deference  to 
the  wish  expressed  by  their  relatives,  to  see  Wagner, 
in  the  opera  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  I  regret  to 
say,  that  the  aristocratic  frequenters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  have  not  imitated  the  example  of  their 
sovereign.  They  have  indeed  found  a  hideous 
piquancy  in  the  spectacle  of  a  young  lady  of  stainless 
life  and  noble  family  personating  the  role  of  a  shame- 
less and  abandoned  woman.  Mile.  Piccolomini's 
fresh  girlish  voice,  her  arch  looks  and  pretty,  wilful, 
spoiled  ways  might  excite  sympathy  for  a  youthful 
lady  who  resembles  the  fair  Sabrina  surrounded  by 
Comus  and  his  "rabble  rout."  But  her  youth  and 
beauty  and  seeming  innocence  are  but  the  sauce 
piquante  of  the  dish  devoured  with  such  gluttonous 
appetite  by  the  frequenters  of  the  orchestra  stalls 
and  omnibus  boxes;  and  a  hundred  powerful  glasses 
were  turned  upon  Maria  Piccolomini's  features  as  she 
sang  the  bacchanalian  Libiamo,  liblamo,  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  the  reflex  action  of  that  which  she  pre- 
tends to  be  upon  that  which  she  is. 

That  young  and  nobly-born  English  maidens 
should  lend  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  such  an 
exhibition  does  not  say  much  for  the  tone  of  morality 
in  high  life.  The  music  of  the  "Traviata"  is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  poor  and  common-place ;  yet 
the  opera  has  filled  the  house,  and  has  put  into  Mr. 
Lumley's  pocket  whatever  surplus  he  may  find  there, 
after  paying  high  salaries  to  Alboni,  Wagner  and 
Piecolomini. 

The  Times  says : 

The  composition  in  which  she  made  her  debut  was 
little  worth,  and  the  libretto  with  wddch  it  was  con- 
nected was  almost  repulsive  from  the  physical  and 
phthisical  nature  of  the  woes  which  it  illustrated. 
This  did  not  matter  a  jot.  The  appearance  of  a 
young,  fresh  talent,  adorned  with  innate  grace,  and 
free  from  everything  like  convention,  at  once  van- 
quished every  heart  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  fair  victrix.  No  vocal  actress  ever  succeeded 
more  perfectly  in  making  her  song  go  to  the  hearts 


of  her  hearers  than  Mademoiselle  Piecolomini.  The 
song  belonged  not  only  to  the  voice,  but  to  the  face, 
the  manner,  to  the  gesticulation.  The  liltle  artist 
dashed  ofl'  her  reckless  champagne-lyric,  and  occu- 
pants of  the  stalls  wagged  their  heads  in  accordance 
with  the  time;  she  gave  a  heartbroken  shriek  when 
parting  from  her  lover,  and,  lo  !  the  hearts  of  forty 
old  habitue's  were  rent  in  twain  ;  she  coughed  herself 
to  death  before  their  eyes,  and  nothing  was  so  fascin- 
ating as  the  last  agony.  "  Come  in  and  die,  Ralph !" 
says  the  old  citizen's  wife  in  Beaumont  and  Pletcher's 
Knight  of  the  Bumint]  Pestle,  when  she  wants  to  see 
the  apprentice  act  the  closing  scene  of  a  tragedy. 
"Come  in  and  die,  Piecolomini"  was  the  mental 
ejaculation  of  many  a  staunch  habitue  :  but  it  was  that 
he  might  revive  her  with  potent  lungs  and  a  ponder- 
ous boquet.  Never  was  so  complete  a  sympathy 
established  between  artist  and  audience. 

Wc  could  speak  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
this  same  Traviata,  hut  in  some  cases  figures  of 
speech  must  succumb  to  figures  of  arithmetic;  and 
it  can,  we  believe,  be  proved  by  statistical  returns 
that  this  particular  opera,  thanks  to  Mademoiselle 
Piecolomini,  has  been  played  for  a  greater  number  of 
nights  than  any  other  modern  work  within  the  same 
period. 


The  Life  of  Beethoven. — Certainly  all 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
communication,  from  one  whose  frequent  and 
well-appreciated  favors  in  our  columns  have  earned 
him  the  right  to  address  them  familiarly : 

Camekidge,  Aug.  18,  1S56. 

Mr  Dear  Dwight  : — I  have  been  so  long  known 
to  the  readers  of  your  Journal  as  rather  an  industri- 
ous contributor  to  your  columns,  that  possibly  it 
may  not  appear  to  exhibit  a  want  of  proper  modesty 
if  I  answer  in  this  manner  a  few  questions,  which 
are  put  to  me  continually,  both  by  friends  and  stran- 
gers, in  relation  to  the  work  so  long  since  .announced 
by  you  as  in  preparation.  I  refer  to  a  Life  of  Bee- 
thoven, by  an  American,  for  the  American  public. 

During  the  years  I  have  spent  abroad,  I  have 
heard  of  but  one  person  beside  myself,  who  has  made 
any  extensive  researches  for  such  a  work.  That  gen- 
tleman is  Professor  Otto  Jahn,  of  Bonn.  Prof. 
Jahn  is  a  well  known  philologist,  who  devotes  his 
leisure  to  music  and  musical  literature,  and  has  un- 
dertaken the  great  task  of  writing  the  biographies  of 
Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  The  first  volume  of 
his  life  of  Mozart  you  have  already  made  known  to 
your  readers,  in  extracts  from  its  pages.  The  object 
of  the  professor  is  to  give  not  only  the  history  of 
these  men,  but  also  a  critical  discussion  of  their 
works,  with  the  position  they  occupy,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  and  are  exerting  upon  the  history  of 
their  art.  These  works  will  be  very  extensive  and 
hardly  of  a  popular  character.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  notice  here  a  work  upon  Handel,  of  a  simi- 
lar character, now  in  preparation  by  aDr.  Crysander, 
and  which,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  what 
I  know  of  that  gentleman's  indefatigable  industry 
and  profound  knowledge  of  music,  will  prove  a  ver- 
itable masterpiece. 

My  object,  on  the  other  band,  is  to  give  a  full,  ex- 
act and  reliable  history  of  Beedioven  the  man,  with 
such  remarks  upon  his  works  and  mission  as  will 
naturally  arise  from  a  somewhat  extensive  study  of 
the  subject  during  the  last  ten  years,  avoiding,  bow- 
ever,  those  endless  scientific  discussions  of  which  no 
man,  save  some  profound  and  learned  contrapantist, 
like  Dehn.  for  instance,  is  capable.  Had  it  been  in 
my  power  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  this  work, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  in  the  reader's  hands. 
The  first  draft  of  the  first  half  of  the  work  has  al- 
ready been  completed,  and  a  few  months  of  uninter- 
rupted devotion  to  the  subject  in  Vienna,  the  scene 
of  all  the  important  years  of  Beethoven's  life,  will 
enable  me  to  make  the  final  researches  now  necess.a- 
ry,  and  to  fill  up,  revise  and  complete  the  sketch  al- 
ready drawn.  The  materials  already  collected  are 
large  in  quantity,  but  there  are  still  many  gaps  to  be 
filled,  omissions  to  be  supplied,  points  to  be  eluci- 
dated, and  facts  to  be  verified.  My  undertaking  has 
proved  no  holiday  task.  I  can  say  with  great  satis- 
faction, however,  that  at  length  its  extent  is  visible, 
and  that  the  hope  of  soon  giving  my  countrymen  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  character  of 
that  great  man,  whose  music  stirs  them  as  that  of  no 
other  composer  does,  lends  me  new  courage  and 
zeal  in  the  work.  Yours  Truly,        a.  tv.  t. 


Pufiitial  (l{Iiit-(i|Iiiti. 

Our  accomplished  singer,  Mrs.  J.  H.  LosG,  gives 
a  vocal  concert  at  Nahant  this  evening,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  J.  Q.  WETMERiiEE,  basso,  and  Mr. 
T.  Hinton,  as  accompanist.  Her  programme  is  light, 
short  and  choice — just  the  thing  for  a  summer  eve- 
ning of  the  gay  crowd  at  the  sea-side.  She  is  to 
sing  herself  the  beautiful  Romanza  from  "  William 
Tell,"  the  Cavatina,  Non  fa  Sot/no,  of  Verdi,  and 
two  English  songs :  ■'  The  Normandy  Maid"  and 
"  Cherry  Ripe."  Mr.  Wetherbee  will  sing  the  comie 
bass  song  of  the  Harem  Keeper,  from  Mozart's  Se- 
raalio,  which  we  have  heard  him  do  with  great  gusto. 
The  duets  are  :  La  cidarem  ("  Don  Juan")  and  Dun- 
que  io  sono,  from  "  The  Barber.".  .  .  .  Miss  Phillipps's 
concert  at  the  same  place  last  week  was,  we  are  told, 

quite  successful At   Newport   they   have   Mmc. 

Lagrange,  Gottsciiai.k,  Brignoli,  &c.,  and  have 
enjoyed  various  concerts,  besides  the  bewitching 
promenade  and  dance  music  of  a  goodly  number  of 
the  old  "Germaniaus,"  re-assembled  for  an  orchestra. 

If  Psalm  Tunes  by  their  multitude  can  save  the 
country,  we  are  safe.  Five  now  collections  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  publication.  These  are  :  The  "  Sab- 
bath Bell,"  edited  by  Lowell  Mason  and  Geo.  F. 
Root ;  the  "Keystone  Collection,"  by  A.  N.  Johnson 
and  E.  H.  Frost ;  the  "  Hosanna,"  by  Leonard  Mar- 
shall, the  "  Selali,"  by  T.  Hastings ;  and  the  "  Dul- 
cimer," by  I.  B.  Woodbury. 

L'  Eco  di  Italia  announces  the  arrival  in  New 
York  of  a.  new  tenor,  Sig.  Tiberini,  who  has  just 
had  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Tacon  theatre  in  Ha- 
vana, where  he  sung  in  Norma,  Favorita,  Lucia,  1  due 
Foscari,  Trovatore,  L'Elisir,  Rigoletto,  I  Martiri,  and 
other  difficult  pieces,  always  "confelicissimo  successo," 
as  he  had  before  done  in  the  theatres  of  Naples, 

Rome  and  Palermo Vesttali  has  engaged  for 

her  Mexican  Opera  a  prima  donna  assoluta  (name 
not  mentioned),  the  baritone  Ottaviani  and  the 
tenor  Stefani  ....  Sig.  Arpiti,  the  well-known  con- 
ductor, and  (composer  of  Za  Spia,  has  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, wdiere  we  have  now  two  Spie. . .  .Mmes.  Bosio, 
Marai  ;  Signors  Lablache,  Roxconi,  Calzolari, 
and  Tagliaeico,  together  with  Cerito,  the  beauti- 
ful danseuse,  are  engaged  to  appear  during  the  coro- 
nation fe'tes  at  Moscow. . .  .Mile.  PiccOLOMiNt,  Sig- 
nors Gardont,  Graziani.  Benevextano  and  Neri 
Bekaldi  are  engaged  for  the  winter  at  Paris. 

The  London  Musical  World  contains  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  the  poet,  Longfellow,  to  the 
composer,  Balfe,  whose  musical  settings  of  certain 
beautiful  lyrics  of  the  former  have  obtained  wide 
popularity  in  England  : — 

My  dear  Sir. — I  feel  very  much  flattered  by 
your  friendly  note,  and  the  precious  volume  of  music 
which  came  with  it;  and  I  should  not  be  so  tardy  in 
my  thanks,  had  I  not  been  laid  up  on  my  sofa  with 
a  lame  knee  for  the  last  month.  Finally,  I  have 
crept  from  Cambridge  to  this  sea-side  place,  and  am 
well  enonuh  to  sit  at  a  table  and  write. 

One  of  my  first  letters  is  to  acknowdedge  your 
beauiiful  gift,  and  to  s.ay  how  successful  this  musical 
translation  of  my  poems  seems  to  me.  You  have 
sung  them  better  than  I  did;  for,  after  all,  music 
reproduces  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  a  piece  is 
written  better  than  words  can. 

For  all  these  various  and  beautiful  melodies,  these 
interpretations  of  my  thoughts,  I  very  sincerely 
thank  you ;  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  truly 
appreciate  this  token  of  your  regard  for  what  I  have 
written,  and  all  the  friendly  expressions  of  your 
letter.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully. 
Henry  W,  LoNGFELLCn', 

Naliant,  near  Boston,  July  12,  18.'J6, 

"  A  more  graceful  tribute,"  adds  the  World,  "  was 
never  paid  by  poet  to  musician — by  one  man  of  ge- 
nius to  another."  The  songs  referred  to  are,  "Good 
night,  beloved  !"  Serenade  ;  "  The  reaper  and  the 
flowers  ;"  "  This  is  the  place,  stand  still,  ray  steed  ;" 
"  The  green  trees  whispered  wild  and  low ;"  "Annie 
of  Tharaw  ;"  "  The  day  is  done,"  and  "  Trust  her 
not."  Duet.  They  are  published  by  Messrs.  Boosey 
&  Sons,  28  Holies  street,  London ....  The  same  jour- 
nal informs  us  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
that  William  V.  Wallace  had  become  blind. 
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TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  -would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  pi;ino-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion row  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  ?ONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  ;  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  A^ariations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hand.-;,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufBeient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publuhing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music.)  2  vols..  .86 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works 9r3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  "Works,  2  vols S^6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
afc  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 
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CALLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLI.SUED.     A;  Musical   Grimmar,   in   four   parts. 
I.  Notation.     II.  Melody.     III.  Harmony.    IV.  Rhythm. 
Ey  Dr.  Callcott. 

The  design  of  this  worft  is  to  compress  into  a  small  volume 
the  leading  principle,"  of  practical  music.  From  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  music  and  language,  the  author  has 
adopted  the  classification  first  suggested  by  German  theorists. 
He  has  endeavored  by  examples  selected  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instructions  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verbal.  By  due  attention  to  this  volume,  it  is  be- 
\iered  the  student  may  obt:iin  all  that  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  false  and  correct  harmony,  and  to  compose 
cODformably  to  established  rules.    Price  75  cents. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  11-5  iVashington  St. 

WAXTKD,  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Manufactory  or  Music 
Store,  to  leam  the  art  of  Tuning,  by  a  person  who  has 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  music. 
Address  "  Stanhope/'  Charlestown,  Maaa. 
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Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  5   Broadway  J  N.T, 

NOVEULO'S    LIBRARY 
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MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 


OTilW  VOLUMES  liOW  READY: 

VOLUME  7. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modem  Instnunentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  tlie  compass,  a  .sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  [timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Turious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octaTO,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOLUME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  So,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  Sl,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 
Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ©1  63 

2.  Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

3.  Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 3S 

"   4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

5.  Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

6.  Albrechfcsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 
Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 
Tol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 
Tols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.  Three 
vols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Sarcia^s  Complete  Sclaoo!  of  SiEigisBg, 

JUST  PDBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Makuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
JlidiJle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

EESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STKEET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  Sf50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  3if30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
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THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  Geoboe  Sasd,  jnst 
completed  in  the  .Journal  of  Muf^ic,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pre.-^sly  translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookt-tores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
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No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 


PATENT    AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maaiufactory,  370  Washington  Street) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

I=.    F.    IDOI3G1-E, 

MANnFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  BeacSl  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[D^PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  J,ET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

OJPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGBf  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

Ho.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
R.esi(lence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

SIG.    AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKKEY  ST. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  braQches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addre.ssed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
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[nr°A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Uooks  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

EY   DK.    HEINEICH  DORIXG. 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

Tlie  fame  which  Beethoven  had  ah-cacly  ac- 
quired did  not  betray  him  into  vanity  or  an  ex- 
aggerated self-esteem.  The  experience  of  many 
years  had  taught  him  that  with  the  multitude  the 
mere  name  is  sufficient  for  them  to  find  every- 
thing in  a  work  beautiful  and  excellent,  or  medi- 
ocre and  poor.  It  chanced  one  evening,  at  Count 
Browne's,  in  Baden,  near  Vienna,  that  Beetho- 
ven's pupil,  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  the  Count  as  a  pianist,  and  who 
usually  performed  his  master's  compositions  to 
him  in  the  evening,  played  a  march  that  just 
then  occun-ed  to  him.  The  circle  at  the  Count's 
consisted  of  outright  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Beethoven.  An  old  Countess,  whose  devout  ad- 
herence had  become  annoying  to  the  composer, 
went  into  raptures  at  that  march.  She  supposed 
it  something  new  by  Beethoven,  and  Hies  wag- 
gishly confessed  it.  Unfortunately,  the  next  day 
Beethoven  himself  came  to  Baden.  He  had 
scarcely  stepped  into  the  Count's  saloon,  when 
the  old  lady  began  to  speak  of  the  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  splendid  march.  Eies  was  in  no 
little  of  a  quandary.  He  knew  that  Beethoven 
could  not  endure  the  old  Countess.  So  he  drew 
him  rapidly  aside,  and  whispered  to  him  that  he 
had  merely  amused  himself  with  her  siUiness. 
Beethoven  took  it  well ;  but  the  embarrassment 
of  the  pupil  increased  when  he  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  march,  which  this  time  turned  out 
much  worse,  since  Beethoven  stood  beside  him. 
The  latter  was  overwhelmed  with  praises,  to 
which  he  listened  in  confusion   and  with   inward 


rage.  "  You  see,  dear  Ries,"  said  he  to  his  young 
friend  afterwards,  "  these  are  the  great  con- 
noisseurs, who  judge  every  sort  of  music  so  cor- 
rectly and  so  sharply.  Only  give  them  the  name 
of  their  favorite ;  that's  all  they  need." 

It  was  not  always  that  Beethoven's  excitable 
nature  had  such  self-control.  Soon  afterwards 
he  plsyed  with  Ries  a  Sonata  for  four  hands, 
composed  by  him.  During  the  performance  the 
young  Count  P.  talked  so  loud  with  a  young  lady 
in  the  door-way  of  the  ante-room,  that  Beethoven, 
after  several  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  silence, 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  playing,  pulled 
away  his  pupil's  hands  from  the  piano,  sprang  up 
quickly,  and  in  a  loud  voice  said  :  "  I  do  not 
play  for  such  swine  '"  All  attempts  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  piano  were  in  vain.  Pie  would  not 
even  permit  Ries  to  go  on  with  the  Sonata.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  music  was  resolved  into 
a  general  chagrin. 

In  the  opposite  mood  Beethoven  took  a  slight 
reproof  of  his  own  musical  performance  for  just 
what  it  was,  a  harmless  joke,  conscious,  as  teach- 
er, of  having  committed  a  like  fault  with  his 
scholar.  "  One  evening,"  Ries  related,  "  I  had 
to  play  at  Count  Browne's  a  Sonata  of  Beetho- 
ven. It  was  the  Sonata  in  A  minor.  As  Beet- 
hoven was  present,  and  I  had  never  practised 
that  Sonata  with  him,  I  begged  that  I  might  play 
any  other,  but  not  that  one.  They  turned  to 
Beethoven,  who  finally  said  :  '  Come,  you  surely 
will  not  play  it  so  badly  that  I  cannot  listen  to  it.' 
So  I  had  to  submit.  Beethoven,  as  usual,  turned 
the  leaves.  At  a  leap  with  the  left  hand,  where 
one  note  should  be  made  c|uite  prominent,  I  came 
full  on  the  neighbor  note.  Beethoven  tapped  me 
with  one  finger  on  the  head,  which  the  Princess 
Lichnowsky,  who  sat  opposite  me  leaning  upon 
the  piano,  remarked  and  smiled.  After  the  play- 
ing was  over  Beethoven  said  :  '  Right  bravely 
done  !  You  have  no  need  first  to  learn  the  So- 
nata with  me.  The  finger  was  merely  to  show 
you  my  attention.'  Afterwards  Beethoven  had 
to  play.  He  chose  his  D  minor  Sonata,  which 
had  then  just  appeared.  The  Princess  may  have 
expected  that  Beethoven  might  make  some  mis- 
take. She  placed  herself  behind  his  stool,  and  I 
turned  the  leaves.  At  the  53d  and  54th  bars 
Beethoven  missed  the  beginning,  and  instead  of 
going  down  with  two  and  two  notes,  he  struck 
every  quarter  with  the  full  hand,  three  or  four 
notes  at  once,  descending.  It  sounded  as  if  the 
key-board  were  being  dusted.  The  Princess  Lich- 
nowsky gave  him  some  not  very  soft  blows  on  the 
head,  with  the  remark  that :  "  If  the  pupil  gets  a 
finger  for  one  false  note,  then  the  master,  who 
commits  greater  blunders,  must  be  punished  with 
full  hands."     They  all   laughed,  especially  Beet- 


hoven. Pie  began  anew,  and  played  with  won- 
derful beauty.  The  Adagio,  especially,  he  ren- 
dered in  an  inimitable  manner. 

Ries  ascribed  the  carefulness  and  patience 
which  Beethoven  showed  in  his  instruction,  to  his 
love  for  his  father,  with  whom  Beethoven  had 
stood  in  the  friendliest  relations  formerly  at  Bonn. 
He  had  to  repeat  many  things  ten  times  over, 
and  oftener.  If  ithappened  that  he  missed  aught 
in  a  passage,  or  that  he  struck  certain  notes 
wrong,  which  Beethoven  wanted  to  have  made 
quite  prominent,  he  seldom  said  a  word.  But  he 
was  stirred  up  if  his  pupil  missed  the  expression 
in  a  Crescendo,  for  instance,  and  thereby  pervert- 
ed the  character  of  the  whole  piece.  The  first, 
he  would  say,  was  mere  accident,  but  the  other 
betrayed  want  of  knowledge,  of  feehng  or  atten- 
tion. 

His  hardness  of  hearing,  before  mentioned, 
gave  him  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  This 
aflliction,  although  suspended  for  some  time,  al- 
ways returned  again.  Those  about  him  had  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  make  him  sensible  of  this 
infirmity  by  talking  loud  to  him.  If  he  did  not 
understand  anything,  he  commonly  put  it  off 
upon  absent-mindedness,  from  which  he  was  not 
free.  How  much  his  hearing  had  diminished, 
was  shown  in  1802,  during  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
try. His  companion,  Ries,  called  his  attention  to 
a  shepherd,  who  played  quite  prettily  in  the 
woods  upon  a  flute  carved  out  of  elder  wood. 
For  half  an  hour  Beethoven  could  hear  noth- 
ing. But  notwithstanding  Ries  assured  him  that 
he  too  heard  nothing  more,  (which  was  not  the 
case,)  Beethoven  sank  into  a  melancholy  mood. 
He  grew  monosyllabic,  and  stared  straight  before 
him  with  a  gloomy  look.  On  the  way  home  he 
kept  on  muttering  to  himself,  emitting  inarticu- 
late sounds,  without  singing  any  definite  notes. 
There  had  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  a  theme  for 
the  last  Allegro  of  one  of  his  Sonatas.  When  he 
had  entered  his  chamber  with  his  companion,  he 
ran  with  his  hat  on  his  head  to  the  piano,  and 
busied  himself  for  almost  an  hour  with  the  finale 
of  his  Sonata  in  F  minor.  When  he  rose  from 
the  piano,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  young 
friend  still  there,  who  had  seated  himself  the 
meanwhile  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Beethoven 
said  to  him  shortly :  "  I  can  give  you  no  lesson 
to-day ;  I  must  still  work." 

The  comfordess  condition  in  which  Beethoven 
found  himself  placed  by  his  deafness,  is  described 
by  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  Stephen  von  Breu- 
ning,  in  a  letter  dated  13th  Nov.  1806,  to  Dr. 
Wegeler,  in  Coblentz.  "  You  cannot  believe," 
he  writes,  "  what  an  indescribable,  I  might  say 
terrible  impression,  the  decay  of  his  hearing  has 
produced  on  Beethoven.     Imagine  what  the  feel- 
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ing  of  unbappiness  must  be,  with  his  earnest 
character ;  to  which  add  reserve,  mistrust,  fre- 
quently towards  his  best  friends,  in  many  things 
irresolution.  For  the  most  part,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  where  his  original  feeling  expresses 
itself  quite  freely,  intercourse  with  him  is  an  ac- 
tual exertion,  since  one  never  can  abandon  him- 
self. From  May  to  the  beginning  of  this  month  we 
have  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  during  the  first 
days  I  took  him  into  my  room.  He  was  scarcely 
with  me,  when  he  fell  into  a  severe  illness,  almost 
dangerous,  which  passed  at  length  into  an  obsti- 
nate intermittent  fever.  Care  and  nursing  have 
debilitated  me  considerably.  He  is  now  well 
again.  He  lives  upon  the  ramparts,  I  in  a  house 
newly  built  by  Prince  Esterhazy  before  the  Als- 
ter-Caserne,  and  as  I  manage  my  own  house-keep- 
ing, Beethoven  eats  every  day  with  me." 

Some  years  before,  in  July  1804,  Beethoven 
had  had  a  falling  out  with  this  friend  of  his  }"outh, 
which  threatened  a  complete  rupture  of  their  re- 
lations. The  immediate  occasion  of  this  violent 
altercation  between  them  was,  that  Stephen  von 
Breuning  had  delayed  or  omitted  the  usual  notice 
to  quit  from  Beethoven's  former  lodgings  in  the 
theatre  building  upon  the  Wieden.  Breuning,  a 
hot-head  like  Beethoven,  was  the  more  provoked  at 
his  conduct,  since  it  had  not  been  all  among  them- 
selves. Beethoven  wrote  to  his  pupil,  Ries,  in  the 
beginning  of  July  1804  :  "  Since  Breuning  has 
not  scrupled  to  represent  my  character  to  you, 
by  his  behavior,  in  such  a  light  that  I  appear  a 
wretched,  pitiable,  small  man,  I  must  select  yon 
to  bear  my  answer  to  him  orall}',  but  only  to  the 
first  point  of  his  letter,  which  I  answer  simply  to 
■vindicate  my  character  with  you.  Tell  him,  then, 
that  I  never  thought  of  reproaching  him  for  the 
delay  of  the  notice,  and  that,  had  it  really  been 
Breuning's  fault,  every  harmonious  relation  in 
the  world  was  far  too  dear  to  me,  to  suffer  me  for 
a  few  hundreds,  or  even  more,  to  inflict  mortifi- 
cations upon  one  of  my  friends.  You  know  your- 
self, that  I  have  charged  you  jokingly  with  the 
fault  of  the  quit-notice  having  arrived  too  late 
through  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  this ; 
on  my  part  the  whole  matter  was  forgotten.  And 
then  my  brother  began  at  the  table,  and  said  that 
he  believed  that  it  was  Breuning's  fault.  I  de- 
nied it  on  the  spot  and  said  :  '  It  was  your  fault.' 
That,  I  think,  was  clear  enough,  that  I  did  not 
impute  the  fault  to  Breuning.  But  he  sprang  up 
like  a  mad  man  and  said  he  would  call  up  the 
master  of  the  house.  This  to  me  unusual  con- 
duct before  all  the  men  with  whom  I  associate, 
quite  discomposed  me.  I  too  sprang  up,  upset 
my  chair,  went  off  and  did  not  return.  This  be- 
havior moved  Breuning  to  place  mo  in  such  a 
beautiful  light  with  you  and  the  keeper  of  the 
house,  and  to  send  me  a  letter,  which  I  answered 
only  by  silence.  To  Breuning  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  His  mode  of  thinking  and  of  action  in 
regard  to  mine,  shows  that  a  friendly  relation  nev- 
er .should  have  been  formed  between  us,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  continue." 

A  similar  mood  prevails  in  a  later  letter  of 
Beethoven's  to  Kics,  written  July  24th,  1804,  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna.  This  letter  contributes  es- 
sentially to  an  understanding  of  his  friend's  and 
of  his  own  character.  Here  Beethoven  frankly 
confesses  his  own  weaknesses,  but  does  not  acquit 
his  friend  entirely  of  all  faults.  In  relation  to 
the  affair  just  mentioned  he  wrote  to  Ries :  "  Be- 
lieve me,  my   flying  into  a  passion   was  only   an 


outbreak  of  many  past  unpleasant  occurrences.  I 
have  the  faculty  of  concealing  and  repressing  my 
sensibility  in  a  great  many  matters  ;  but  if  I  hap- 
pen to  get  excited  at  a  time  when  I  am  more  sus- 
ceptible to  anger,  I  explode  more  vehemently 
than  anybody  else.  Breuning  has  certainly  very 
excellent  peculiarities  ;  but  he  thinks  himself  free 
from  all  faults,  and  for  the  most  part  has  those  in 
the  strongest  degree  which  he  believes  he  finds  in 
other  men.  He  has  a  spirit  of  littleness,  which  I 
have  despised  from  childhood.  My  judgment  al- 
most prophesied  the  turn  things  have  taken  with 
Breuning,  since  our  ways  of  thinking,  acting  and 
feeling  were  too  different.  But  I  had  believed 
that  even  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  contrary. 
And  now  no  friendship  more  !  I  have  had  but 
two  friends  in  the  world,  with  whom  I  never  had 
a  misunderstanding ;  but  what  men  !  One  is 
dead,  the  other  lives  yet.  Although  for  six  long 
years  we  neither  of  us  have  known  anything  of 
the  other,  yet  I  know  that  I  hold  in  his  heart  the 
first  place,  as  he  does  in  mine.  The  ground  of 
friendship  is  the  greatest  similarity  in  the  souls 
and  hearts  of  men.  I  wish  nothing  but  that  you 
read  my  letter,  and  his  to  me.  Ko,  no  longer  will 
he  maintain  the  place  he  did  have  in  my  heart. 
He  who  can  attribute  to  his  friend  such  a  low  way 
of  thinking,  and  who  can  allow  himself  so  low  a 
way  of  acting  towards  him,  is  not  worthy  of  my 
friendship." 

Scarcely  a  few  months  had  passed  after  this 
letter,  when  Beethoven  accidentally  met  Breu- 
ning. A  full  reconciliation  took  place  instantly. 
Every  hostile  intention,  however  strongly  he  had 
expressed  himself  about  it  in  the  above  letter, 
was  entirely  forgotten.  Beethoven  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  Sonatas,  and  dined  with  him  daily 
in  his  before-mentioned  lodgings  in  front  of  the 
Alster-Caserne. 

Beethoven's  irritability  was  frequently  increased 
by  an  easily-excited  suspiciousness,  which  had  Its 
foundation  in  his  hardness  of  hearing.  His  most 
tried  friends  might  be  calumniated  before  him 
through  any  unknown  person,  for  he  was  extreme- 
ly credulous.  To  the  suspected  party  he  made 
no  accusation.  He  asked  no  explanation  of  him, 
but  he  showed  the  deepest  contempt  for  him  upon 
the  spot.  Frequently  one  knew  not  how  he  stood 
with  him,  until  the  affair,  for  the  most  part  acci- 
dental, cleared  itself  up.  But  then  he  sought  to 
make  good  the  wrong  he  had  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

To  his  friends,  so  long  as  he  had  no  suspicions 
against  them,  he  was  unalterably  true.  They 
could  reckon  in  all  trials  upon  his  sympathy  and 
aid.  This  amiable  side  of  his  cliaracter  showed 
itself  towards  his  friend  and  pupil,  Ries,  through 
a  magnanimous  intercession. 

Soon  after  the  march  of  the  French  army  into' 
Vienna,  in  the  year  180.5,  Ries,  who  was  born  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  summoned  back 
by  the  French  laws  as  a  conscript.  Whereupon 
Beethoven  wrote  a  petition  to  the  Princess  von 
Lichtenstein,  which,  however,  to  his  great  indig- 
nation, was  not  delivered.  This  petition  read  : 
"  Pardon  me,  most  gracious  Princess,  should  you 
be  disagreeably  surprised,  perchance,  through 
the  bearer  of  this.  Poor  Ries,  my  pupil,  must  in 
this  unhappy  war  take  the  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  must  as  a  foreigner  in  a  few  days  go  far 
from  here.  He  has  nothing,  actually  nothing, 
and  must  make  a  long  journey.    Under  these 


circumstances  the  opportunit}'  of  giving  a  concert 
is  entirely  cut  off  for  him.  He  must  take  refuge 
in  the  beneficence  of  others.  I  commend  him  to 
you.  I  know  30U  will  pardon  me  this  step.  Only 
in  the  extremest  need  can  a  noble  man  resort 
to  such  means.  In  this  confidence  I  send  the 
poor  fellow  to  you,  hoping  that  you  may  in  some 
way  ease  his  circumstances." 

Even  from  this  friend,  for  whom  Beethoven  in- 
terfered so  actively,  he  was  some  years  after  sep- 
arated by  a  misunderstanding  fiirtunately  soon 
healed.  It  was  in  the  year  1809,  that  Beethoven 
received  from  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome,  then 
King  of  Westphalia,  a  call  as  kapellmeister  at 
Cassel.  His  situation  had  become  so  unfavorable 
through  the  pressure  of  tlie  war,  that  a  place, 
which  would  yield  a  definite  income,  must  have 
been  desirable  to  him.  In  the  contract  there  was 
offered  him  a  salary  of  GOO  ducats,  beside  free 
equipage.  Nothing  but  his  signature  was  want- 
ing. By  this  call  the  arch-duke  Rudolph  and  the 
Princes  Lobkowitz  and  Kinsky  were  led  to  se- 
cure to  the  renowned  composer  a  life  annuity,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  he  remained  in  the  impe- 
rial states. 

Unexpectedly  Ries  received  a  visit  from  the 
kapellmeister  Reichardt,  who  told  him  that  Beet- 
hoven had  definitely  declined  the  place  of  kap- 
ellmeister in  Cassel ;  the  question  was,  therefore, 
whether  he,  as  Beethoven's  pupil,  would  not  per- 
haps go  to  Cassel  for  a  smaller  salary.  Ries  went 
straight  to  Beethoven  to  get  more  exact  informa- 
tion about  the  matter,  and  to  ask  his  advice.  For 
three  weeks  long  he  was  repulsed  ;  even  his  letters 
were  not  answered.  At  length  he  met  Beethoven 
upon  a  redoubt.  He  went  up  to  him  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  his  business.  "  Do  you 
think,"  said  Beethoven,  in  a  cutting  tone,  "  tliat 
you  can  fill  a  place  which  has  been  offered  to 
me  ?"  He  remained  cold  and  repulsive.  The 
next  morning  Ries  went  to  Beethoven's  dwelling, 
hoping  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him. 
His  servant  said  he  was  not  at  home.  But  Ries 
heard  him  singing  and  playing  in  an  adjoining 
room.  He  resolved,  as  the  servant  would  not  an- 
nounce him,  to  go  right  in,  but  was  pushed  back 
before  the  door.  Exceedingly  provoked,  Ries 
knocked  the  servant  down.  There  Beethoven 
found  him,  as,  disturbed  by  the  noise,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  Overwhelmed  with  reproaches 
by  Ries,  he  could  not  find  words  for  amazement. 
He  stood  motionless  and  staring.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  explained  Beethoven  said  quietly  :  "  I 
did  not  know  that ;  I  had  been  told  that  you 
sought  to  get  the  place  behind  my  back."  Ries 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  yet  given  any  an- 
swer. And  now  Beethoven  sought  to  repair  the 
wrong.  He  took  every  pains  to  procui'e  the  place 
in  question  for  his  pupil,  but  without  success,  be- 
cause it  was  too  late. 

It  would  have  been  advantageous  for  Ries,  if 
the  plan  proposed  by  Beethoven  of  a  common 
journey  had  been  executed.  Ries  on  that  jour- 
ney was  to  perform  Beethoven's  pianoforte  Con- 
certos, as  well  as  other  compositions.  Beethoven 
himself  would  direct  and  only  improvise.  In  that 
way  his  performance  was  the  most  extraordinary 
that  could  be  heard,  particularly  when  he  was  in 
a  good  humor,  or  found  himself  in  an  excited 
mood.  Few  artists  have  reached  the  height  at 
which  he  stood  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  The 
wealth  of  his  ideas,  his  variety  of  treatment,  his 
mastery   of  difficulties   which    presented    them- 
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selves  or  which  he  intrdcliieetl,  were  inexhaustible. 
It  was  remarkable  how  his  inspiration  made  him 
utterly  insensible  to  outward  impressions.  "  One 
day,"  related  Ries  in  his  later  yeais,  "after  the 
lesson  was  finished,  we  were  talking  about  themes 
for  fugues ;  I  was  at  the  piano,  and  Beethoven 
sat  near  me  ;  while  I  played  the  first  fugue  theme 
out  of  Graun's  Tod  Jesu,  Beethoven  began  with 
the  left  hand  to  play  it  over  after  me,  then  he 
brought  in  the  right  also,  and  now  he  worked  it 
up,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  for  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  me, 
how  he  was  able  to  hold  out  so  long  in  that  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  position."  With  an  ex- 
pression all  his  own  he  played  the  Rondo  of  his 
first  Concerto  in  C  major,  in  which  he  brought  in 
several  doubled  notes,  to  make  it  more  brilliant. 
In  general  he  played  his  own  compositions  with  a 
good  deal  of  moodiness,  but  yet  adhered  for  the 
most  part  to  strict  time,  and  took  only  occasion- 
ally, but  seldom,  a  more  rapid  tempo.  Sometimes 
in  his  crescendo  he  held  back  with  a  riturdando, 
and  thus  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  striking 
effect.  In  playing  he  gave  now  with  the  right, 
and  now  with  the  left  hand,  some  beautiful  and 
quite  inimitable  expression.  But  very  rarely  did 
he  add  notes  or  ornaments. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  Public 
Buildings. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  last  week,  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Hen'ET,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, before  the  "  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  in  session  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  substance  of  the  paper  is  thus  re- 
ported in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in 
1S54  I  gave  a  verbal  account  of  a  plan  for  a  lec- 
ture-room it)  the  Smithsonian  Institulion.  Since 
then  the  room  has  been  employed  two  AVinters, 
for  courses  of  lectures  to  large  audiences,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who 
have  been  present,  that  the  arrangement  for  seeing 
and  hearing,  considering  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ment, is  entirely  unexceptionable.  The  origin  of 
this  plan  was  as  follows:  The"  President  of  the 
United  States  directed  Capt.  Meigs  to  confer  with 
Prof.  Bache  and  myself  in  regard  to  the  acoustics 
of  the  new  rooms  in  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 
We  had  first  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
present  hall  of  the  House  of  Represeirtatives, 
allowed  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
possible  apartments  for  public  speaking.  To  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  confusion  of  sounds  which 
exists  there  during  debate,  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  suggesting  improvements  in  new 
rooms.  We  afterward  examined  the  principal 
halls  and  churches  in  Philadelphia,  Kew  York 
and  Boston,  to  investigate  their  peculiarities.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  in  a  small  room  for  a  speaker  to 
be  heard  distinctly  at  every  point;  but  in  a  laro-e 
room,  unless  provision  has  been  made  from  the 
first  for  a  suitable  form  on  acoustic  principles,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  lightins, 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  to  all  the  special 
purposes  to  which  a  particular  building  is  to  be 
applied. 

In  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  clearly  understood, 
and  provision  definitely  made  in  the  original  plan 
for  every  desired  object.  Modern  architecture  is 
not  a  fine  arl ;  modern  buildings  are  made  for 
other  purposes  than  artistic  effect,  and  in  them 
the  a;sthetical  must  be  subordinate  to  the  useful, 
though  the  two  may  coexist.  The  buildings  of  a 
country  and  an  age  should  be  an  ethnological 
expression  of  the  wants,  habits,  arts,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  time  in  which  they  were  erected. 


Architecture  was  with  the  Greek  architect  a  fine 
art.  He  was  trammeled  by  no  necessity  for  doors 
and  windows,  heating  and  ventilation.  His  build- 
ings, thouah  objects  of  great  beauly,  and  fully 
realizing  the  architect's  intention,  cannot  be  copied 
in  our  day  without  violating  the  principles  which 
should  govern  in  architectural  adaptation.  It  is 
only  when  a  building  expresses  the  dominant  sen- 
timent of  the  age  in  which  it  is  built,  and  is 
adapted  to  its  use,  that  it  is  entitled  to  our  admira- 
tion. Architecture  should  also  adapt  itself  to  the 
material  employed;  the  tenacity  and  sti'ength  of 
iron  points  to  different  forms  from  those  of  build- 
ings reared  from  the  quarries  or  the  brick-yard. 

But,  to  return  to  acoustics  as  applied  to  halls 
for  public  speaking,  while  sound  has  been  mvesti- 
gated  within  the  last  fifty  years  with  a  rich  harvest 
of  results,  few  attempts  have  been  successfully 
made  to  apply  these  results  to  practical  purposes. 
The  science  of  acoustics  as  applied  to  buildings 
requires,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  subject, 
the  union  of  scientific  principles  with  experimental 
deductions.  The  human  voice  in  speaking  gives 
us  a  series  of  irregular  sounds  of  short  duration ; 
each  syllable  being  a  separate  sound,  having  a 
pitch,  and  therefore  somewhat  of  a  musical  tone ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  ear  can  so  accurately 
recognize  and  distinguish  such  a  very  great  variety 
of  sounds  coming  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  the  case 
of  rapidly  articulated  speech.  No  sound  is  ever 
perfectly  instantaneous,  and  the  impression  on  the 
ear  lasts  a  small  fraction  of  a  second — which 
increases  the  wonder.  The  impulse  from  an 
explosion  of  a  bubble  of  gases  in  open  air  is 
propagated  equally  in  all  directions,  but  the  noise 
of  a  cannon,  though  heard  in  every  direction,  is 
much  louder  in  the  direction  before  and  behind 
the  cannon.  Many  experiments  at  Washington 
have  been  made  to  test  how  far  the  voice  of  a 
reader  in  the  open  air  is  heard  in  different 
directions  around  him.  Other  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  distance  at  which  an  echo 
blends  with  the  original  sound.  Sound  requires 
time  for  its  transmission,  and  it  is  reflected 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light,  or 
approximately  so.  When  the  sound  of  a  speaker's 
voice  strikes  the  opposite  wall  it  is  reflected  back. 
If  the  wall  is  distant,  it  comes  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  speaker  so  long  after  he  has  spoken,  as  to 
make  a  distinct  echo.  By  clapping  the  hands  in 
front  of  a  wall,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
you  get  an  echo,  but  approaching  nearer  you  lose 
the  echo  wdien  you  approach  within  35  feet.  The 
difference  in  time  between  the  sound  and  the 
echo  is  then  but  the  sixteenth  of  a  second,  and 
the  ear  hears  them  but  as  the  one  louder  sound. 
This  explains  the  distinctness  of  the  echo  from 
the  edge  of  a  forest.  All  points  within  35  feet 
of  the  edge  would  return  an  echo  at  practically 
the  same  instant,  and  the  echo  from  points  farther 
in  the  forest  would  be  too  faint  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  sound.  The  echo  from  the  wall 
behind  the  speaker  should  be  loud,  because  it  will 
but  strengthen  the  sound  of  the  voice.  Draperies 
behind  the  pulpit  are  a  waste  of  the  preacher's 
voice — hard  walls  in  front  of  him,  at  a  greater 
distance  than  forty  feet,  an  interference  with  it. 

A  more  serious  evil  is  reverberation — that  is, 
repeated  echoes  bandied  back  and  forth  between 
parallel  walls.  If  the  voice  chances  to  be  on  the 
same  pitch  as  the  reverberation,  a  resonance  of 
great  force  will  be  produced,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  hearer.  The  reverberation  will  depend  chiefly 
on  the  size  of  the  room,  the  loudness  of  the  sound, 
the  position  of  the  walls,  and  the  nature  of  their 
materials.  The  larger  the  room,  the  less  number 
of  times  per  second  will  the  sound  strike  the  walls, 
and  therefore  the  less  rapidly  be  lost.  The  louder 
the  sound,  the  more  there  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
transference  of  motion  to  the  walls,  and  therefore 
the  longer  will  the  reverberation  continue.  And 
if  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  not  parallel,  and  the 
sound  is  not  sent  entirely  across  the  room,  the 
more  frequently  will  it  strike  the  walls,  and  the 
sooner  be  absorbed.  Here  also  is  the  value  of 
panneling  and  other  variation  of  surface,  not  to 
destroy  direct  echo,  but  to  check  reverberation. 
The  material  of  the  wall  will  also  affect  the  dura- 
tion of  a  resonance.  A  wall  of  nitrogen  would 
scarcely  reflect  any  sound ;  a  wall  of  steel  would 


send  back  the  echo  nearly  as  loud  as  the  original 
impulse.  To  lest  the  nature  of  substances  in  this 
respect,  a  series  of  experiments  was  tried  with  a 
tuning  fork,  first  to  show  that  the  motions  excited 
by  setting  the  fork  on  the  back  of  a  solid  body 
are  similar  to  those  excited  by  the  impulses  of 
sound  coming  through  the  air  against  that  body; 
and  next  to  discover  what  those  motions  are.  A 
fork  suspended  by  a  cambric  thread  vibrated  for 
252  seconds,  as  was  determined  by  holding  under 
it  a  cavity,  which  would  resound  in  unison  with 
the  fork,  and  listening  to  it  with  an  ear  trumpet. 
Placed  on  a  thin  pine  board,  the  fork  gave  a  loud 
sound,  which  continued  less  than  10  seconds,  the 
motive  powei  of  the  fork  being  communicated  to 
so  large  a  mass  of  wood,  and  through  that  rapidly 
to  the  air.  Placed  on  a  slab  of  marble,  the  sound 
was  feeble,  but  lasted  115  seconds.  The  fork  was 
now  placed  upon  a  cube  of  India  rubber  lying  on 
the  marble  slab.  The  sound  was  very  feeble,  but 
continued  less  than  40  seconds.  The  question 
what  became  of  the  motive  power  in  this  case,  as 
it  produced  so  little  sound,  was  answered  by  a  set 
of  experiments,  proving  that  the  sound  was  (so  to 
speak)  converted  into  heat.  The  amount  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  rubber,  was  so  small  as  to  be 
detected  only  by  a  delicate  galvanometer.  Jule 
has,  however,  shown  that  the  mechanical  energy 
generated  by  a  pound  weight,  falling  through  750 
feet,  would,  when  converted  into  heat,  elevate  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  only  one  degree. 
On  a  brick  wall  the  duration  of  the  vibration  was 
8S  seconds  ;  on  lath  and  plaster  there  was  a  louder 
sound  of  only  18  seconds. 

A  series  of  difTerent  experiments  was  devised 
upon  the  reflection  of  sound.  Parabolic  mirrors 
were  tested  by  lights  placed  in  the  focus,  and,  a 
watch  being  substituted  for  the  light,  the  reflected 
sound  and  the  position  of  its  focus  examined  by 
means  of  an  ear  trumpet.  Tissue  paper,  flannel, 
and  felt  were  introduced  between  the  watch  and 
the  mirror,  to  try  the  effect  of  curtains  upon 
sound.  The  experiments  on  these  mirrors  showed 
the  confusion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
arise  from  the  interior  of  the  dome.  There  is 
another  principle  of  acoustics  which  guided  e.xper- 
iments  upon  the  effect  of  heated  currents — the 
refrangibility  of  sound.  But  the  experiments 
confirmed  the  deductions  of  science,  and  showed 
that  these  heated  currents  produce  no  confusion 
in  the  hearing  of  a  speaker's  voice.  The  ear  is  a 
very  poor  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  a  sound 
comes,  and  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  a  direct 
and  a  refracted  path  can  never  reach  the  length 
of  70  feet,  which  it  must  do  before  it  produces 
any  doubling  of  the  sound.  These  researches 
open  a  field  of  investigation,  equally  interesting 
to  the  lover  of  abstract  science,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical builder,  and  I  hope  to  pursue  them  further, 
and  give  you  further  facts  at  another  meeting. 

The  new  lecture  room  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  in  the  second  story,  100  feet  in  length  ; 
and  by  occupying  part  of  the  towers  a  "width  has 
been  secured  of  75  feet.  The  ceiling  is  25  feet 
high,  smooth  and  unbroken,  with  the  exception 
of  an  oval  opening  to  admit  light  on  the  platform. 
It  thus  powerfully  reflects  the  sound  of  the 
speaker's  voice  to  the  hearers,  and  being  so  low, 
the  reflection  blends  with  the  original  sound  and 
simply  reinforces  it.  The  general  form  of  the  room 
is  fan-shaped,  the  speaker  being  near  the  handle 
of  the  fan,  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  walls 
behind  and  near  him  are  smooth  lath  and  plaster, 
giving  a  powerful  but  short  resonance,  which 
simply  strengthens  his  voice.  Not  being  parallel, 
they  produce  no  reverberation,  but  send  the  sound 
out  from  the  speaker  to  increase  the  volume  of 
his  voice  until  it  reaches  the  farthest  part  of  the 
gallery.  The  multitude  of  surfaces  directly  in 
front  of  the  speaker — gallery,  pillars,  stair  screens, 
and  the  seats,  or  the  audience — utterly  prevent 
reverberation  there.  The  seats  are  curved,  so 
that  each  spectator  faces  the  platform;  and  the 
floor  is  also  curved,  so  that  the  back  seats  rise 
above  the  front — not  quite  so  much  as  we  wished, 
and  as  is  required  by  the  panoptic  curve  of  Prof. 
Bache,  but  as  much  as  the  size  of  the  room  would 
allow.  The  gallery,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe.  The  architecture  of  this  room  is 
due  to  Capt.  Alexander,  of  the  coi'ps  of  Topo- 
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graphical  Engineers.  He  fully  appreciated  all 
the  principles  of  sound  which  1  have  given,  and 
varied  his  plans  until  the  recpiired  conditions  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  fulfilled.  This  is  the  true 
work  of  an  architect,  for  he  who  works  by  rules 
instead  of  by  principles  is  not  worthy  of  that 
name. 

1       UM       t 

The  M.4.RSEILLAISE  Hymn. — "  It  was,"  said 
Lamartine,  "  the  fire-water  of  the  Revolution, 
which  instilled  into  the  senses  and  the  soul  of  the 
people  the  intoxication  of  buttle."  "  The  Mar- 
seillaise Hymn"  is  the  French  Revolution  set  to 
music,  and  although  there  may  be  some  sacrifice 
of  sense  to  sound  in  the  sentence,  it  is  in  the  main 
true. 

Its  author,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  was  an  officer  in 
a  corps  of  French  Engineers,  stationed  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1792.  He  was  born  amid  the  mountains 
that  hem  in  Sons  le  Salnier  in  the  Paza,  and 
amused  himself  and  his  soldier  companions  by 
composing  and  singing  love  ditties  during  the 
leisure  of  garrison  life.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed quite  a  number  of  songs,  but  the  fame  of 
the  Marseillaise  has  entirely  obscured  his  other 
productions. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  musical  composition  of 
any  age  has  had  so  much  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men  as  this  hymn  of  De  Lisle.  In  a  week  it 
had  spread  throughout  France,  kindling  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm  in  every  heart.  The  political 
clubs  of  Marseillaise,  by  resolution  adopted  it  to 
be  sung  at  the  opening  and  close  of  their  sessions, 
and  named  it  after  their  city.  Its  author  became 
obno.xious  to  the  government,  and  was  obliged  to 
escape  in  disguise  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 
France  was  jubilant  with  the  soul-stirring  anthem. 
It  is  like  criticising  sunlight  to  criticise  this  famous 
hymn.  Musically,  its  proportions  are  faultless  as 
its  words  are  glowing  and  spirited.  It  has  full- 
ness, rotundity,  rhythm,  accent,  progress,  culmin- 
ation, all  in  perfection. 


New  Work  bt  Rubinstein. — This  young 
pianist  and  composer,  who  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  both  abroad  and  here  of  late,  and  who 
seems  to  try  his  hand  at  every  kind  of  composi- 
tion, has  attempted  some  of  the  old  forms  of  Bach 
and  Handel  in  an  "  Album,"  which  is  reviewed 
by  Chokley  of  the  London  Athenmum  after  this 
fashion : 

Album,  1856. — Suite  pour  le  Piano.  Com- 
posee  par  A.  Rubinstein.  Op.  31.  (Schott  & 
Co.) — This  suite,  caricaturing  the  fashion  of  sim- 
ilar collections  by  Bach  and  Handel,  contains  a 
Prelude,  Menuet,  Gijue,  Sardbande,  Gavotte,  Pas- 
sacaitle,  Allemande,  Courante,  Pasaepied,  and 
Bourree. — Such  enumeration  will  of  itself  ac- 
quaint the  reader  that  M.  Rubinstein  has  aspired, 
in  his  '  Album  for  18.56,'  to  write  music  of  the 
past, — belonging  to  a  period  when  much  of  the 
melody  which  instrumental  music  possessed  was 
still  associated  with  dancing  measures,  the  recur- 
ring rhythms  of  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  an  unbroken  recourse  to  \ha  furjato  style.  Yet, 
seeing  that  all  real  musical  idea,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  may  be  defined,  with  rare  exceptions,  as 
melodious,  it  is  fair  to  guard  the  ancients  against 
the  accusation  of  dryness  of  thought,  which  many 
have  associated  with  their  stiffness  of  form.  In 
nothing  are  they  more  distinct  from  the  moderns 
than  in  the  vivacity  and  variety  of  their  first 
ideas.  Being  themselves  pilferers  of  tunes  and 
phrases  to  an  extent  which,  were  it  full}-  exposed, 
would  make  the  hiir  of  the  purists  stand  on  end, 
their  works  offer  a  positive  mine  of  fancies,  hu- 
mors and  phra-ses  to  the  pilferers, — real  jewels, 
which  need  only  some  change  in  the  setting  to 
amaze  the  world  as  so  many  novelties.  Let  us 
return  from  this  digression  to  M.  Rubinstein,  who 
has,  in  some  degree,  caught  the  forms  of  the  Fast, 
but  who  is  less  imbued  with  its  spirit  than  might 
be  wished.  The  suavity  of  Handel,  serene,  or 
fresh,  or  pompous,  but  never  sickly — the  perti- 
nence of  Bach,  quaint,  clear,  or  nervous,  but 
never  ugly — are  wanted  to  his  dancing  themes. 
As  movements,  the  separate  items  of  his  suite  are 


all  of  them  conducted  with  such  ease  and  deco- 
rum as  bespeak  the  well-educated  writer.  Among 
the  ten  movements,  the  Prelude  seems  to  be  the 
best ;  the  Menuet  is  a  polonoise  rather  than  a 
menuet;  the  rusticity  of  the  Gic/ue  is  spoilt  by 
too  many  devices  of  counterpoint;  ih^  Allemande 
wants  simplicity  ;  the  Courante  is  flowing,  and, 
as  a  study,  in  9-8  tempo,  of  that  legato  style  of 
playing  which  the  taste  for  modern  thumh-melodij 
has  gone  far  to  destroy,  is  conmiendable.  But  the 
want  throughout  is  want  of  i<lea ;  and  to  want  of 
idea,  however  regular  (or  irregular)  be  tlie  struc- 
ture, no  talk  of  old  worlds  or  new  worlds — of  the 
style  scientific  or  the  style  transcendental — of 
technical  learning  or  poetical  expression — will 
ever  reconcile  us.  M.  Rubinstein  is,  obviously, 
well  skilled  in  the  grammar  of  his  art ;  but  art 
implies  fancy,  as  well  as  orthography,  syntax, and 
prosody ;  and  there  is  too  much  chance  of  this 
threadbare  truth  being  forgotten. 


The  Surrey  Gardens  Festival. — The 
new  Concert  Hall  in  these  Gardens,  which  was 
inaugurated  this  week  with  a  series  of  grand 
musical  performances,  conducted  by  M.  JuUien, 
sets  propriety  at  defiance,  more  pleasantly  than 
most  buildings  that  liave  been  built.  Every  rule 
is  broken  by  the  architecture.  The  hall  is  a  tall 
and  narrow  oblong  structure,  having  a  steeply- 
curved  roof,  built  in  pale  brick,  with  four  corner 
pavilions  of  rich  red  brick,  profusely  flounced  and 
festooned  with  stone-work, — these  last  connected 
by  verandahs,  balconies,  &c.,  so  contrived  as  to 
link  the  world  of  hearers  inside  and  outside  the 
building  into  one  audience.  Though  there  be 
proportions  and  decorations  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  throw  lecturers  into  fits,  there  is  a  fantastic, 
festive,  summer-garden  air  about  the  building, 
entirely  distinct  from  lalh-and-plaster  flinisiness 
which,  to  our  eyes,  harmonizes  all  that  is  opposed 
to  just  principles.  Within,  the  ear  was  no  less 
astonished  on  Tuesday.  The  hall  has  two  tiers  of 
galleries  all  round  it, — even  above  the  orchestra, 
— and  the  orchestra,  the  space  excepted  which  is 
devoted  to  the  principal  singers,  is,  without  meta- 
phor, almost  thrust  back  into  a  cavity.  In  conse- 
c^uence  of  a  larger  number  of  executants  being 
assembled  than  the  building  provides  space  for,  a 
part  of  the  chorus  on  Tuesday  was  placed  in  the 
gallery  above  the  orchestra. — other  sections  being 
distributed  in  the  lateral  galleries  planned  for  the 
spectators.  Choral  power  might  be  lost,  but  the 
general  sonority  was  excellent: — it  was  evident 
that  all  the  solo  singers  were  singing  at  their 
utmost  ease.  That  the  most  delicate  sound  or  the 
smallest  word  penetrated  to  every  corner  of  the 
building,  "  up-stairs,"  "  down-stairs,"  within,  and 
without,  we  can  assert  from  personal  experience. 
No  one,  we  repeat,  could  have  predicated  that  a 
building  without  as  floridly  decorated  as  if  it  had 
been  only  intended  for  Mr.  Dodgson  to  draw  in 
water-colors,  and  within  so  unpractically  arranged, 
should  turn  out  so  capital  as  a  music-room: — but 
the  fact  is  as  stated,  and  we  leave  it  to  be  examined 
and  explained  by  those  who  have  discoursed  on 
"  waves  of  sound,"  acoustic  curves,  and  other 
scientific  postulates  and  data  connected  with  the 
subject. 

As  regards  the  Inauguration  Festival,  conceiv- 
ing such  a  room  in  such  a  site  likely  to  prove  a 
boon  to  Southern  London,  and  knowing  M.  Jul- 
lien's  ways  by  heart,  we  would  not  be  too  exigent. 
A  little  "essence  of  Barnum"  might  be  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  ink  of  the  programme  ;  but  wo 
were  treated  to  it,  not  in  drops,  but  in  quart- 
measures.  There  was  a  large  chorus,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  England,  and  a  good  orchestra, 
and  the  soli  were  the  best  obtainable, — but  the 
assistants  were  .set  out  in  an  array  too  solemn  to  be 
overlooked  : — e.  ij.,  the  following  list  of  Conductors 
for  the  Festival  week  : — "  Mr.  Balfe,  l\Ir.  Benedict, 
Ur.  'Wesley,  Dr.  Wylde,  Mr.  Amott  (organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  conductor  of  the  Festival, 
Gloucester),  Mr.  Done  (organist  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  conductor  of  the  Festival,  Worcester),  I\Ir. 
T.  Smith  (oraanist  of  the  Cathedral,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Triennial  Music  Fiwtival,  Hereford), 
Mr.  Stimpson  (conductor  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival  Society),  Mr.  Mellon,  (leader  and  con- 


ductor of  the  Ballet,  Italian  Opera,  London),  and 
M.  Jullien."  Now,  every  musical  child  must 
know  that  so  far  as  music  is  concerned  such  a 
concourse  of  batons  must  make  a  Babel,  and  not 
an  Eden,  of  this  enchanted  garden.  This  v/as  to 
be  felt  in  the  very  outset  of  the  first  morning 
performance,  when  a  version  of  the  Hundreth 
Psalm  ("  agonized,"  not  "  harmonized,"  to  quote  a 
listener  in  our  neighborhood)  opened  the  building, 
with  the  outcries  of  pedantry,  not  the  "  one 
consent"  of  praise.  Let  the  new  Concert  Hall 
be  accepted  as  a  theatre  for  popular  music,  and 
the  doings  there  should  not  be  searched  and  sifted 
too  narrowly  ; — but  if  "  commemorations"  and 
"  festivals,"  and  other  classical  doings,  are  to  be 
promised  as  about  to  take  the  lead  in  a  city  where 
great  oratorio  performances  are  "  the  rule,"  not 
the  exception,  the  puff  must  be  less  extensive,  or 
the  execution  superior  to  that  of  '  The  Messiah,' 
on  Monday.  If  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  Drury  Lane  must  be 
tried  each  by  its  own  pretensions, — so  must,  also, 
the  Surrey  Gai'dens — and  the  highest  possible 
claims  are  advanced  on  their  behalf 

Refinement  presides  there — elegance  is  to  be 
enfoiced.  Where  curassows  formerly  cackled, 
where  cassowaries  stepped  out,  where  elephants 
did  vulgar  tricks  in  the  sociable  hopes  of  buns, 
where  hungry  lions  roared — a  simple  bear  or  two, 
just  to  please  juvenile  visitors,  are,  we  believe,  all 
the  beasts  that  now  remain. 

Like  brotherless  hermits  the  last  of  tlieir  race, 
To  mark  where  "  the  Garden"  ha^  been. 

The  Surrey  bears,  we  apprehend,  like  Gold- 
smith's immortal  quadruped,  will  only  dance  to 
the  genteelest  of  tunes, — '  Water  parted  from  the 
Sea,'  and  the  minuet  from  '  Ariadne.'  But  we 
forget ;  dancing  is  to  have  no  place  in  the  Surrey 
Gardens.  The  smokers,  further,  are  to  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  one  of  the  Kiosques  hard  by 
Mr.  Danson's  capitally-painted  Bosphorus,  by  way 
of  giving  "  the  weed"  an  air  a  la  chibouque.  Base 
beer  is  banned  in  favor  of  more  dainty  drinks, 
since  what  saith  the  official  programme  ? — 

"  Encouraged  by  the  improving  taste  of  the  masses 
for  more  refined,  in  place  of  stronger,  beverages,  the 
Directors  despatched  an  agent  to  Epernay,  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  has   concluded  an  arrangement  with  the 

higlily-reputed  firm  of ,  Propri(''taires  Vignerons 

et  Marchands  de  Vin,  at  Epernay,  to  supply  Cham- 
pagne from  their  own  vineyards  at  Gd.  a  glass,  or  5s. 
Qcl^  a  bottle.  The  Directors  are,  therefore,  able  to 
guarantee  the  patrons  of  the  Royal  Surrey  Gardens  a 
genuine  Champagne,  of  the  best  growth  and  the 
highest  quality,  at  a  moderate  price." 

We  have  small  fear  of  being  numbered  among 
those  who  ridicule,  any  attempts  to  raise  the  tone 
of  public  amusements,  and  who  disbelieve  in  the 
increased  and  increasing  intelligence  and  courtesy 
of  "  the  many."  But  wishing  sincerely  well,  as 
we  do,  to  the  success  of  every  enterprise  under- 
taken in  this  spirit,  let  us  point  out,  that  exagger- 
ated gentility  and  stupendous  promises  will  be 
felt  in  no  class  sooner,  or  more  widely,  than  in 
that  very  portion  of  the  public  which  alone  they 
can  be  designed  to  assemble  and  seduce. 

London  Athenoium,  July  19. 


Cheap  Edition  OF  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 
— Our  friend,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayeb,  the  able 
"  Diarist"  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  has  laid 
upon  our  table  a  copy  of  a  new  and  very  cheap 
German  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  for  which 
he  proposes  to  receive  subscriptions  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  six  dollars  per  copy.  The  musical 
student  cannot  make  a  better  investment.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  edition ;  the 
print  is  good,  correct,  and  very  legible,  on  white 
and  firm  paper;  and  the  Biogra|)hy  which  pre- 
cedes, although  perhaps  containing  nothing  new, 
is  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Thayer  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  lover  of  music  for  arranging  to 
supply  the  work  so  cheaply,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  bought  and  studied  by  many  of  our  amateurs. 
It  will  bo  worth  cart-loads  of  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Fantasias,  etc.  Beethoven's  Sonatas  are  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  delight  and  instruction  to  all 
advanced  pianoforte  players,  who  have  not  as  yet 
by  the  practice  of  trash,  lost  the  power  of  thought 
and  reflection.     These  Sonatas  are  the  life  of  the 
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master;  bis  youth  and  his  manhooil.  Whoever 
desires  to  read  and  study  him  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, so  to  speak,  shoukl  buy  these  Sonatas. 
They  will  give  him  a  better  insight  into  the  mer- 
its and  grandeur  of  the  master,  as  well  as  into 
the  Iiistory  of  the  development  of  modern  music, 
than  the  perusal  of  any  number  of  litcrai'y  works 
upon  the  subject  can  ever  impart. 

An  improvement  in  the  labors  of  the  editorial 
department  of  these  Sonatas  we  cannot  refrain 
from  suggesting.  We  refer  to  a  more  rational 
and  philosophic  arrangement  of  the  Sonatas, 
which  would  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  stu- 
dent. AVould  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
commenced  the  series  with  the  easier  and  more 
intelligible  of  the  Sonatas,  progressing  to  the  end, 
and  ctosing  with  those  of  the  greatest  difticulty  of 
execution  and  comprehensiou,  prefi.xing  to  each 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  date  and  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  composed,  referring 
also  to  the  new  and  original  steps  taken  by  the 
author  as  he  grew  old  in  years  and  genius  ?  But 
this  refers  to  the  question  already  discussed — 
Whether  our  whole  pianoforte  literature  should 
not  be  revised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  im- 
parting a  spiritual  as  well  as  mechanical  education 
on  the  pianoforte.  We  know  of  no  existing 
method  for  advanced  students,  which  does  not  aim 
too  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  fingers 
merely,  without  reference  to  the  history  and  spir- 
it of  the  music  played. 

Editions  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  others, 
edited  carefully,  with  reference  to  such  a  spirit, 
would  advance  musical  art  to  the  same  extent,  as 
the  early  appeal  to  the  heart  and  reason  of  a  child 
will  be  found  the  best  guide  in  the  ditiicult  circum- 
stances of  after  life.  For  this  reason  we  shall  al- 
ways come  back  to  this  grand  question. — Musical 
Review  and  Gazette. 
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liOiidon. 

The  Italian  Operas. — The  Athenceum  also  has  its 
summary — curt  and  characteristic — of  the  season 
closed  last  month.     It  says  : 

Never  was  season,  in  our  recollection,  so  full  of  stir, 
so  void  of  creditable  novelty.  Mr.  Luraley  has  pro- 
duced only  three  artists — Madame  Alboni,  SignorBel- 
letti,  and  Calzolari — worth  hearing.  The  exhibition 
of  these,  the  production  of  '  La  Traviata,'  the  tri- 
umphs of  Mdlles.  Piccolomini  and  "Wagner,  and  the 
unaccounted-for  disappearance  of  Madame  Albertini, 
after  a  debut  apparently  as  triumphant  as  theirs,  make 
up  the  tale  of  the  Haymarket — a  tale  of  musical  dearth 
and  imperfection,  let  the  appearance  of  popularity  be 
what  it  may. 

Had  the  dearth  and  imperfection  been  owned  as 
such — had  the  engagements  been  apologized  for  as  the 
best  which  could  be  presented  under  ditHculties,  the 
curtain  might  have  been  allowed  to  fall  over  Her  Mqj- 
esty''s  Theatre.  But  the  song  of  triumph  was  never 
louder  in  misrepresentation  of  its  misdeeds,  even  in 
the  days  that  are  gone.  Never  was  the  abuse  of  fine 
language,  in  mystification  of  the  public,  more  unscru- 
pulously accompanied  with  private  abuse  of  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  dispense  with  music  in  a  musical 
theatre,  and  who  have  declined  to  join  the  chorus  of 
praise  that  has  been  vented  in  honor  of  artists  (so 
called)  who  have  never  mastered  the  alphabet  of  their 
art.  In  defence  of  what  is  good  and  true,  then,  and 
in  instruction  of  distant  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
state the  case. 

When  '  style'  and  *  vocalization'  are  talked  of  as  so 
many  antiquities  belonging  to  a  past  time,  the  talkers 
forget  their  logic.  What  is  vocalization  but  command 
of  the  voice  ? — the  same  command  that  gives  the  viol- 
inist his  power  to  play,  or  him  of  the  trombone  to 
shake  on  double  D,  if  M.  Meyerbeer  exacts  it.  Let 
composers  write  plainly  or  ornately,  the  singer  who 
cannot  sing  what  good  vocal  composers  have  written, 
is  no  more  a  singer  than  the  violinist  would  be  a  viol- 
inist who  simplified  the  winding-up  of  Cherubini's 
*  Anacreon'  Overture,  and  who,  on  being  requested  to 
shake,  declined  it,  as  a  concession  to  obsolete  preju- 
dice. Tried  by  this  law,  neither  Mdlle.  Piccolomini, 
as  Italian,  nor  Mdlle.  Wagner,  as  German,  deserves 
the  name  of  singer.  These  ladies  have  given  the  pub- 
lic something  else,  we  know  ;  but  that  has  been  some- 
thing apart  from  music,  not  in  addition  to  it.  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini  has  true  instincts  as  an  actress  ;  and,  as 
we  have  said,  if  not  "  hampered  by  music,"  might 
go  far,  especially  in  comedy.  She  might,  too,  it  is 
possible,  by  study,  improve  the  management  and  ac- 
complishment of  her  voice,  late  though  it  be  for  one 
already  enthroned  as  a  goddess.     Ofamendment  in 


Mdlle.  Wagner  we  have  less  hope,  since  she  has  be- 
come famous  in  Germany  during  a  period  of  contempt 
for  the  singer's  art ;  and  though  theoretically  she  may 
not  share  the  scorn,  since  she  dashes  at  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  brilliances  which  other  prhne  donnc  have 
mastered,  her  want  of  practicaVstudy,  just  knowledge, 
or  due  public  appreciation,  permit  her  to  present  the 
dashing  for  tlie  deed  ;  and  this  with  a  courage  which 
will  be  proof  to  reproof  so  long  as  hands  are  clapped 
and  bouquets  rain  from  the  Opera  Olympus.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  '  La  Traviata'  as  an  opera. 

The  Lyceum.  Theatre  has  been,  perforce,  on  provis- 
ional allowance — small  novelty  having  been  possible 
there.  Under  circumstances,  it  is  much  to  say  that 
the  excellence  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  performan- 
ces has  not  deteriorated  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
scale  on  which  they  have  been  given.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record,  in  honor  of  our  connoisseurship,  that  this 
completeness  has  been  well  recognized.  That  Mes- 
dames  Bosio  and  Nantier  Didiee  have  advanced  in  fa- 
vor— that  Madame  Grisi  and  Sigiior  Mario  have  had 
fewer  "  bad  nights"  than  they  must  have  had  in  a 
larger  theatre,  and  in  M.  Meyerbeer's  operas — that 
Madame  Devries  has  appeared — and  that  Signer  Neri- 
Beraldi  has  been  tried — are  the  facts  which  complete 
the  record.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Gye,  well  supported 
by  his  artists,  has  so  far  weathered  his  difficulties  sen- 
sibly and  courageously,  without  make-shift  or  com- 
plaint, or  appeal  mformdpaujjcris ;  and  we  think  this 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  public. 

M.  JuLLiEx's  MoxsTER  CONCERTS. — The  Surrey 
Garden  Music  has  subsided  to  the  habitual  fiow  of  M. 
Jullien's  Concerts,  which,  as  having  a  form  and  color 
of  their  own,  matching  well  with  their  locality,  please 
us  far  better  than  attempts  at  '  The  Messiah,'  *  Eli- 
jah,' and  such  grave  works,  demanding  a  public  gra- 
ver than  a  monstrous  assemblage  curious  to  taste  the 
new  champagne,  and  looking  restlessly  forward  to  the 
rockets,  Catherine  wheels,  and  bouquets  of  golden  fire, 
which  shall  be  discharged  afterthe  '*  Amen"  has  been 
hurried  to  its  close.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  heartily 
the  music  is  enjoyed — the  classical  overtures  and  frag- 
ments by  many;  the  2^ot~poarns  and  polkas  by  all. 
The  orchestra  is  good,  and  sounds  well  in  its  new 
abode.  Madame  Gassier,  too,  is  the  nightingale  of 
nightingales  for  a  Surrey  cage.  A  little  more  finish 
would  make  her  a  really  brilliant  singer: — as  it  is,  (to 
illustrate  by  a  metaphor)  her  elect i-o-plated  ornaments 
are  so  gay  and  profuse  in  taste,  and  shine  so  little  less 
brightly  than  the  real  metal,  that  they  attract  a  vast 
and  restless  audience  almost  as  well  as  broidery  and 
festoon-work,  finer  in  taste,  sharper  in  finish,  and 
more  delicately  precious  in  material  might  do.  When 
it  is  lit  up  and  peopled  at  nig'ht,  the  Concert  Hall 
looks  very  gay.  The  somewhat  disproportionate  eff"ect 
of  height,  narrowness,  and  tight  enclosure  which  the 
interior  presents  may  at  any  time  be  corrected,  by  the 
judicious  introduction  of  color,  let  this  only  take  the 
form  of  a  tint  richer  than  white  in  the  coved  ceiling 
and  on  the  walls. — Athenwum. 


Paris* 

Italian  Opera. — The  prospects  of  the  Italian 
Opera  are  very  gloomy.  Calzado,  the  manager, 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  business,  and  he 
has  been  advised  by  M.  Fould  to  resign  after  the 
season.  He  has  engaged  several  stars,  but  there  is 
no  ensemble.     The  following  is  a  list  of  his  company  : 

Prime  Donne  —  Alboni,  Frezzolini,  Piccolomini, 
Florentini,  and  Pozzi. 

Tenors — Gardoni,  Carrion,  Balestra,  Solari,  and 
Lucchesi. 

Baritoni  and  Bassi — Graziani,  Corsi,  Cuturi,  Nerini, 
Angiolini,  and  Zuchini. 

Conductors — Bottesini  and  Alary. 

The  expenses  of  last  year  were,    -        -        75'i,322f 
Receipts,         _        _        -        -        523,060 
Subvention,    -        -        -        -        100,000 

623,060 


Loss,       -        - 131,2G2f 

In  the  list  of  expenses  of  last  year  are  the  following 
items : 

Salaries  of  artists,  six  months,  -  S-io.OOOf. 
Chorus  and  orchestra,  sis  months,  60,000f. 
Rent,  six  months,  -         -         -         84:,000f. 

Ten  per  cent,  hospital  duty,  -        52,360f. 

The  expenses  of  this  year  are  much  higher,  al- 
though the  company  is  inferior  : 

Alboni  gets,  for  five  months,  -  60,000f. 

Frezzolini  gets       -         .         -  -  40,000f. 

Piccolomini  gets  -        -        -  -  36,000f. 

Gardoni  gets         -        _        .  -  50,000f. 

Carrion  gets  _         .         -  .  2o,000f. 

Corsi  gets      -----  24,000f. 

Graziani  gets        -        -        -  -  20,000f. 

Berlin. — At  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Mme.  K6s- 
ter  has  taken  leave  of  the  public,  for  a  time,  in 
anticipation  of  her  conge  as  Valentine  in  Les  Hupte-- 
nots.  She  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  recalled 
several  times.  Mile.  Lehmann,  from  the  German 
theatre  at  Amsterdam,  made  her  debut  recently  as 
Donna  Anna,  but  was  not  very  successful. 
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Eobert  Schnmann. 

A  great  musician,  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  in 
earnest  with  his  art,  has  left  the  world.  His 
works  will  now  be  re-e.\amined  and  more  justly 
appreciated  than  they  have  been.  He  has  been 
over-admired  by  a  few,  no  doubt,  but  under- 
estimated by  the  many.  As  a  creator  in  the  field 
of  musical  ideas,  who  has  there  been  in  Germany 
since  Mendelssohn,  who  in  all  Europe,  that 
could  be  called  his  equal?  With  all  his  faults, 
in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  which  his  faults  or  his 
virtues,  which  the  bugbear  of  "  innovation,"  "  New 
School,"  "Music  of  the  Future,"  &c.,  have  raised 
against  him,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  Robert  Schu- 
mann has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  compositions  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  many  of  which  bid  fair  to  live  and 
become  classical.  Such  moderate  opportunities 
as  we  here  have  had,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  music,  have  abundantly  sufficed  to  make  us 
smile  as  wo  have  read  the  wholesale  abuse  of  all 
he  ever  wrote,  upon  the  part  of  his  most  virulent 
opponents,  the  critics  of  the  English  press.  Those 
exquisite  songs  which  have  found  some  circulation 
here ;  those  genial,  piquant,  sometimes  grotesque, 
sometimes  lovely  compositions  and  sketches  for 
the  piano,  which  the  best  pianists  have  let  us 
hear ;  that  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which  has  made 
such  impression  upon  audiences  accustomed  to 
and  staunch  believers  in  Beethoven  ;  and  those 
quartets  and  quintets  for  piano  and  string-Instru- 
ments, which  have  been  admired  in  the  same 
series  of  concerts  in  which  the  chamber  music  of 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  have  set  the 
tone,  are  proof  to  us  that  there  is  something  more 
and  finer  in  the  works  of  Schumann  than  could 
be  apprehended  by  the  London  critic,  who  could 
only  speak  of  it  as  "  ugly  "  music  ; — or  more  pro- 
perly, than  he  was  willing  to  perceive. 

We  copied  a  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Schumann  last  week.  A  German  cor- 
respondent of  the  Xew  York  Musical  Review  adds 
the  following  facts : 

Schumann's  father  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
at  Zittau  in  Saxony.  Eobert  studied  the  law,  hut 
his  whole  heart  was  with  art.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  he  inherited  considerable  property,  removed 
to  Leipzig  and  founded  the  well  known  Neue  Leip- 
ziqer  Mtisikalische  Zeitmig,  (now  Brendel's.)  He 
was  a  first-rate  pianist,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  most  conscientious  musician,  aiming 
only  at  that  which  to  him  seemed  great  and  noble  in 
the  art.  He  was  of  so  reserved  and  taciturn  a  tem- 
perament that  it  baffles  description.  A  friend  visit- 
ing him  misht  be  for  hours  there  and  get  only  a  few 
monosyllahles  for  an  answer  ;  almost  entirely  absent 
in  thought,  he  would  still  not  let  his  friends  depart. 
At  the  wine  or  beer  houses,  where  in  Germany  all 
classes  meet  for  general  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion, he  would  sit  the  whole  of  the  night  through, 
thinking  and  plodding,  but  almost  looking  lifeless, 
except  for  the  frequent  involuntary  raising  of  the 
goblet.  When  he  spoke,  however,  there  was  great 
intensity  of  thought  and  dear  judgment  always  to 
be  expected.  Totally  unacquainted  with  business, 
nor  caring  for  it,  he  had  spent  all  his  fortune  when  a 
brother  died  and  left  him  his  share.  There  was  even 
a  considerable  inroad  made  on  this  second  portion, 
when  he  met  with  Clara  Wieck,  who  became  his 
wife,  his  bookkeeper,  the  manager  of  his  affairs,  who 
arranged  his  scores  for  the  piano-forte,  gave  lessons, 
played  at  concerts,  yet  with  with  exemplary  maternal 
anxiety  educated  at  the  same  time  a  numerous 
j-oung"  family.  A  more  united  and  loving  couple 
never  existed.     They  were  revered  at  Leipzig,  where 
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they  lived  in  close  friendsliip  with  Mendelssohn. 
The  venern lion  for  this  eminent  '■  Ti'io  "  drove  the 
good  Leipzigers  to  the  affectation  of  never  speak- 
in.n-  of  them  hut  as  Felix,  Robert  and  Clara. 

When  called  to  Diisseldorf  as  "Musik-director," 
poor  Robert  was  out  of  his  element ;  he  conld  not 
conduct — he  was  too  absent,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  went  so  far  as  to  forget  where  the  instru- 
ments were  placed,  and  soon  was  quite  incapacitated 
by  the  illness  which  preceded  his  death.  He  had 
been  attacked  on  former  occasions  by  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  became  quite  insane,  and  although  there 
had  been  hopes  held  out  of  his  ultimate  recovery  at 
the  beginning,  it  soon  proved  incurable.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  most  devoted  and  affectionate 
wife  and  nurse  to  him.  Both  had  become  spoiled 
children  by  the  almost  idolizing  adulation  of  the 
Leipzig  public.  Mendelssohn  had  his  share  of  it, 
and  showed  it  too  when  not  meeting  with  similar 
incense  elsewhere.  We  cannot  but  bewail  the  un- 
fortunate end  of  so  great  a  musician  and  critic,  who 
meant  honestly  with  the  art,  and  who,  more  than 
any  one  else,  rejoiced  at  finding  anything  worthy  of 
praise. 

A  full  and  true  account  of  Schumann,  of  his 
genius  and  his  services  to  Art,  is  yet  to  bo  "written. 
Perhaps  we  shall  soon  have  it  from  one  of  the 
able  -writers  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik. 
It  is  for  a  man  like  Liszt  to  render  him  that  jus- 
tice which  he  has  done  to  Chopin  and  Robert 
Franz.  His  warmest  admirers  have  not  been 
blind  to  the  faults,  particularly  of  his  earlier 
eiforts.  For  the  present  we  translate  some  pas- 
sages from  a  critique  upon  his  Piano  compositions 
■which  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalisclie 
Zeitung,  in  January,  1844.  It  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  influences  and  circumstances  under  which 
Schumann  tirst  took  his  peculiar  direction,  and 
characterizes  truly  both  his  excellences  and  faults 
as  a  composer. 

"  In  music,  as  in  every  art,  the  superficial,  the 
external,  gains  a  general  recognition,  long  before 
■what  is  sterling  and  original.  *  *  ■*  *  Re- 
call, for  instance,  the  inconclusive,  utterly  unfa- 
vorable reception  at  first  of  the  Ipliigenia  or  the 
Zauherjlote,  of  Don  Juan,  Figaro,  or  the  doubt- 
ful and  by  no  means  general  suc<;ess  of  Beet- 
hoven's Fidelia,  the  Symphonies,  Von  Weber's 
EuryantTie,  &o. 

"  But  by  degrees  this  uncertainty  is  dissipated 
in  the  public.  To  all  that  is  truly  excellent, 
however  hidden  and  unknown,  its  day  ■will  surely 
come.  *  *  *  This  may  be  pi-ophecied,  ■with- 
out any  special  seer's  gift,  of  the  piano-forte 
compositions  of  Schumann.  They,  too,  in  spite 
of  their  distinguished  and  important  musical 
■worth,  liave  been  known  and  recognized  in  only 
a  small  and  select  circle  of  those  who  have  a 
feeling  for  Art ;  the  great  public,  properly  so 
called,  remains  but  slightly  moved  by  them ; 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  to 
the  people,  to  the  masses ;  -while  at  the  same 
time  so  many  an  empty,  outwardly  propped  me- 
diocrity has  been  trumpeted  in  good  Jericho 
fashion  a.s  a  paragon  of  excellence,  and  has  thus 
acquired  a  certain  transient  celebrity.      •*    *     * 

"  Casting  our  eyes  back,  for  a  right  critical 
and  historical  standpoint,  over  the  state  of  mu.sic 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing result.  On  the  one  hand,  an  excessive 
regard  paid  to  mechanical  facility,  a  partiality  for 
executive,  for  practical  ability,  an  over-cultivated 
virluoiiity,  a  Iravura  that  defies  all  limits  and 
flies  far  above  all  hitherto  known  difiiculties  ;  in 
a  word,  a  disposition  to  work  ivonders  in  a  mere 
technical  point  of  view. 

"  On  the  other  hand  :  A  more  or  less  signifi- 
cant ebb  of  real  intellectual,  spiritual  production  ; 


a  gradual  retreating  and  sinking  away  of  the 
stream  of  thought  that  once  rolled  in  so  full  and 
strong ;  of  the  peculiarly  creative  element ;  in 
short,  the  want  of  genial,  original  natures,  the 
disappearance  of  self-relying,  original  minds." 

The  writer  of  course  recognizes  the  manifold 
advantages  of  an  enlarged  and  perfected  tech- 
nique. It  is  the  excess  of  ■which  he  complains. 
The  modern  virtuosity  seeks  to  reverse  the  true 
relation  ;  hence  the  midtitude  of  compositions, 
full  of  dazzling  difficulties,  which  contain  "  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing."  Of  course  there  have 
been  noble  exceptions  to  this  tendency  ;  but 
these  have  not  had  pregnant  individuahty  enough 
to  turn  the  tide. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  great  thing, 
not  only  to  have  kept  oneself  up,  but  to  have 
floated  steadfastly  in  one's  own  current. 

"  This  merit  must  be  thoroughly  and  in  an 
unusual  degree  acknowledged  in  the  piano  com- 
positions of  Robert  Schumann.  Although  for 
the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  over-prac- 
tical and  external  tendency  just  mentioned — 
which  threatens  more  and  more  to  degenerate 
into  ihe  superficial,  the  humdrum  and  blase' — they 
have  yet  been  unaffected  by  the  influences  of 
that  luxurious,  soul-and-thought-killing  virtuosity  ; 
you  would  rather  charge  them  with  the  opposite 
fault,  although  this  is  only  half  a  fault,  seeing 
that  it  springs  from  an  excellence.  *  *  * 
Certain  it  is  that  subaltern  heads  can  never  fall 
into  such  faults. 

*-  •*  -*  -*  * 

"  In  all  the  piano  compositions  of  Schumann 
one  remarks  a  constant  striving  after  peculiarity, 
after  originality  in  form  and  matter ;  although 
the  former  seems  not  to  have  been  attended  uni- 
formly with  success,  and  the  latter  often  can  be 
called  in  no  wise  edifying.  It  is  impossible, 
too,  to  mistake  in  Schumann  the  strong  and  last- 
ing impressions  of  the  study  of  classical  models, 
such  as  Bach  and  Beethoven  ;  even  more  modern 
influences  are  sometimes  clearly  heard  in  his 
music  ;  for  instance,  Franz  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin,  &c. 

"  We  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  special  re- 
miniscences, of  pains-taking,  slavish  imitation,  so 
much  as  of  something  created  in  a  like  tone  and 
a  kindred  spirit — a  distinction  too  often  over- 
looked by  partial,  narrow  and  one-sided  critics. 

"  This  striving  for  originality  in  Schumann 
sometimes  disturbs  us  gready  ;  the  wish  to  be 
always  new  and  striking,  and  always  produce 
something  extraordinary,  is  too  clearly  promi- 
nent. Still  more  does  it  put  us  out  of  tune  when 
this  striving  degenerates  at  times  into  a  mere 
search  for  strange,  unheard  of  turns  and  effects, 
into  utterly  unenjoyable  hizzarrerie.  In  the  first 
place  the  god-given  spiritual  spontaneity,  the 
happy  unconsciousness,  in  short  that  inexpressi- 
ble naivete',  in  which  the  highest  charm  of  every 
genuine  work  of  Art  resides,  is  wholly  lost  by 
such  a  prepared  and  calculated  style  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  pure,  quiet,  artistic  beauty  is  con- 
tinually violated. 

"  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  pieces  be- 
longing to  an  earlier  period,  which  almost  all 
suffer  from  confu.sion  and  overloading;  and  if,  as 
Novalis  says,  these  latter  peculiarities  almost 
always  indicate  with  certainty  a  fulness  of  ideas, 
a  considerable,  if  for  the  time  being  unarrangcd 
spiritual  wealth,  yet  the  same  poet  elsewhere  says 
that  the  artificial  is  commonly  better  understood 


than  the  natural,  and  that  the  simple  requires 
more  genius  than  the  complicated,  although  less 
talent. 

"  Now  we  may  presume,  that  Schumann  per- 
haps, for  the  very  sake  of  a  more  decisive  reaction 
against  the  every-day  Philiiterei,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  of  triumph  or  of  hatred  against 
dry,  frivolous  virtuosity  in  general,  frequently 
gave  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  crowded  his  works 
too  full  of  solid,  compact  matter,  so  that  one  had 
difficulty  in  toiling  through  them,  as  through  a 
thick  and  tangled  forest.  *  »  *  But  there  is 
another  explanation,  which  -we  would  here  indi- 
cate in  passing. 

"  After  Beethoven's  mighty  and  Titanic  appa- 
rition ;  after  the  soul-ful  and  characteristic  strains 
of  Weber,  which  soon  followed  ;  and  after  the 
noble,  super-earthly,  magically  gleaming  images  of 
the  sublimely  gifted  Schubert,  and  the  truly 
poetic  and  intellectual  overtures  of  Mendelssohn, 
had  risen  like  meteors  on  the  musical  horizon,  it 
became  the  fashion  among  Art-critics  and  writers 
upon  musical  resthetics,  to  speak  of  a  '  Romantic 
Music  par  excellence,'  as  of  a  field  first  won  and 
to  be  cultivated  in  modern  times.  Musical  Ro- 
manticism !  People  wondered  what  strange  fish 
had  been  caught  there  out  of  the  pool  of  musical 
terminology,  while  it  -was  nothing  but  a  strange 
and  high-sounding  name  for  something  which  we 
possessed  long  ago,  substantially,  although  pi-e- 
dominating  less  in  some  composers  than  in  others. 
Or  do  not  Sebastian  Bach's  two  '  Passions,'  his 
Mass  in  B  minor,  Piano  compositions,  &e.,  or 
Handel's  Oratorios — not  to  speak  of  Don  Juan 
and  the  Zauherflote — breathe  for  us  that  wonder- 
ful and  super-earthly  charm,  that  musical-romantic 
spirit,  which  we  have  ^since  felt  in  the  mighty 
symphonies,  in  the  Freyschiitz  and  Ewyanthe,  as 
well  as  in  the  songs,  so  full  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  and  "  Fin- 
gal's  Cave  "  of  the  above-named  masters  ? 

"  Be  that  as  it  may :  in  consequence  of  that 
one-sided,  exclusive  and  therefore  erroneous  view, 
by  which  the  idea  of  'Musical  Romanticism' 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  screwed  up  to  the 
extremest  point  of  what  is  wilful,  formless  and 
eccentric,  the  most  important  and  most  promising 
young  talents  bound  themselves  together  in  a 
formal  league,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves 
faithfully  and  as  exuberantly  as  posssible  to  fur- 
ther all  that  had  been  kept  back  in  the  '  romantic' 
tendency  to  -ivilful  lawlessness  and  extravagance. 
They  took  a  mutual  vow  that  they  would  always 
be  as  bizarre,  as  strange,  as  mystically  deep  and 
as  redolent  of  genius,  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

"  Accordingly,  at  all  hours  when  they  pleased 
they  overflowed  -with  the  strangest  perceptions, 
with  the  noblest  and  most  precious  feelings;  they 
had  in  petto  at  every  moment  the  deepest  things, 
the  most  far-fetched  maxims  and  artistic  verities, 
and  were  always  interchanging  the  most  fine  and 
subtle  transcendentalisms,  for  which  they  scooped 
about  them  as  with  money-rakes.  Care  too,  of 
course,  was  taken  that  all  these  splendors  should 
have  due  publicity. 

"  This  they  called  the  New  Romanticism,  and 
themselves  the  discoverers,  prophets  and  dif- 
fusers  of  the  new  light,  the  romantically  priv- 
ileged Neo-llomanticists  by  the  grace  of  God  ! 

"  Our  author  also  must  be  charged  with  a 
strong,  allhongh  but  passing  inclination  towards 
this  so-called  '  Now  Romantic  School,'  and  wo 
return  to   the  pieces  of  the  early  period,  before 
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mentioned,  for  support  of  the  assertion.  As 
compositions  wliich  especially  betray  tliat  influ- 
ence, -we  name  the  following : 

Allefjro  in  B.     Op.  8.     Leipzig :  Frie.'ie. 

Etiiiies  Symphoniques.  Op.  13.  Vienna  : 
Haslinger. 

Concert  sans  Orchestre.     Op.  14.     Ditto. 

Piano-Forte  Sonata.    Op.  15.   Leipzig  :  Friese. 

Fantasia.  Op.  17.  Leipzig:  liroitlcopf  & 
Hartel." 

AVe  must  reserve  the  remainder  of  these  ex- 
tracts till  next  week. 


A  Portrait  of  Rossini. 

A  capital  photographic  likeness  of  Rossini 
was  placed  in  our  hands  a  few  days  since  by  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case, 
daffueri'otypists,  of  this  city.  It  is  a  copy  of  one 
taken  from  life,  and  represents  tlie  genial  old 
man  as  he  now  appears.  It  is  a  fine,  speaking 
countenance  ;  just  the  face  one  would  expect  to 
see,  who  knows  his  music  and  has  read  much  of 
his  life  and  character.  To  enjoy  it  with  a  relish, 
one  should,  besides  knowing  the  music  of  "  The 
Barber  "and  of  "  William  Tell,"  look  back  to 
those  numbers  of  our  Journal  (Vol.  viii.  pp.  57- 
138),  which  contai^  Ferdinand  Hillor's  narrative 
of  conversations  with  the  old  man  last  summer 
at  a  watering  place  near  Havre.  Every  lover  of 
those  sparkling,  exhaustless  melodies,  will  like  to 
trace  them  to  their  sunny  source,  and  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  picture.  It  gives  one  cheer- 
ful views  of  life  to  look  upon  it. 

We  have  all  seen  portraits  of  Rossini  a  much 
younger  man.  Making  allowance  for  the  effects 
of  age,  the  identity  is  easily  perceived  between 
the  best  of  them  and  this.  And  yet  the  ravages 
of  time  appear  far  less  than  the  accounts  of  his 
shattered  condition  had  prepared  us  to  expect. 
The  jovial  composer  seems  in  an  admirable  state 
of  preservation.  Something  may  be  owing  to 
the  wig  of  glossy  black  hair,  contrasting  with  the 
grey  whiskers ;  but  there  was  no  counterfeitin"' 
the  vivacity  and  youthfulness  of  spirit  that  beams 
out  throuijh  all. 


Organ  Concerts. 

In  consequence  of  the  storm  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  Mr.  Morgan  repeated  the  same  pro- 
gramme on  Friday  evening  before  a  much  larger 
audience.  The  Bach  Fugue  in  G  minor  was  again 
rapturously  applauded,  and  encored.  Was  it  not  a 
mistake,  seeing  that  the  people  wanted  to  hear  that 
again,  to  throw  away  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pounding Bacli  to  eager  listeners,  and  play  a  lighter 
piece,  the  Pastorale  by  Kullak,  in  its  place  ? 

For  the  third  concert  (Saturday  afternoon)  the 
programme  was  much  better  than  before.  It  in- 
cluded : 

PART  I. 

1— Fantasia,  Organ,  from  Mendelssohn's  Athalie,  Dr.  Steggall. 

2 — Andante  and  Variations  in  A,  for  tiie  Organ Hesse, 

3— Organ  Fugue  (B  minor,) Bach. 

4 — Movement  from  tlie  Lessons Handel. 

5 — Introduction  and  Fugue Mendelssohn. 

PART  ir. 

1 — Overture  (Oberon) Weber. 

2 — Fantasia,  extempore,  (introducing  an  imitation  of  a 

Thunder  Storm) Morgan. 

3 — March,  from  the  Prophete,  (by  desire.) Meyerbeer. 

4 — Grand  Fugue  and  Chorus,  from  Israel  in  Egypt. . . .  Handel. 

The  Fantasia  upon  Athalie  was  very  rich,  impres- 
sive music,  with  a  well-connected  progress  of  ideas. 
Hesse's  Andante,  a  sweet  and  gentle  melody,  with 
variations  in  good  organ  style,  was  greatly  admired. 
The  fugues  by  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  were  noble 
specimens  of, their  respective  authors,  and  grandly 
played.  The  piece  by  Handel  was  that  well-known 
movement  from  one  of  the  Suites  de  Pieces,  which 
has  somehow  got  the  name  of  the  "  Harmonious 


Blacksmith," — always  charming  when  so  well  played. 
The  overture  to  Oberon  appeared  to  more  advantage 
on  the  organ  than  most  overtures  ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  effects  were  exquisite ;  there  were  fine  contrasts 
of  coloring,  and  fine  harmony  and  progi-ess  in  the 
whole.  It  had  to  be  repeated.  The  old  stereotyped 
exploit  of  organists,  the  imitation  of  a  thunder 
storm,  was  achieved  to  a  marvel,  with  such  an  organ 
and  with  sucli  a — Morgan.  The  "  rolling  billows  " 
chorus  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  was  sublime,  as  the 
March  from  the  Prophc'te  was  stunning. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  Complimentary  Concert 
was  given  to  Mr  Morgan  by  tlie  members  of  the 
"  Musical  Convention,"  to  whose  meetings  he  h.id 
added  so  much  eclat.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

PART  I. 

1— Sonata  in  F, Mendelssohn. 

2 — KuUak's  Pastorale, 

3— Fugue  in  D  Minor, Bach. 

PART  II. 

Selections  from  Stabat  Mater  and  Moses  in  Egypt,  sung  by 

Miss  Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Frost. 
Songs,  "  Come  unto  me,''  from  the  Messiah,  and  "  Tell  me, 

my  heart,"  by  Bishop,  sung  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Drew 
PART  in. 

1— Overture  to  Oberon, TVeber. 

2— Extempore, Morgan. 

The  "  Sonata  in  F  "  means  the  one  in  F  minor, 
the  first  of  the  set  of  six,  recently  noticed  in  this 
Journal,  as  published  by  Novello.  It  was  indeed  a 
treat  to  hear.  The  solemn,  full,  complaining  chords 
of  the  opening  movement  (Allegro  moderato  e  serioso), 
with  those  answering  "  angel  voices,"  and  the  tide  of 
harmony  swelling  fuller  and  stronger,  with  that  bold 
and  rapid  pedal  passage,  to  the  close,  were  deeply 
interesting.  The  Adagio  is  lovely  and  full  of  conso- 
lation, .and  was  exquisitely  played.  Then  the  reci- 
tative fragments,  answered  by  grand  chords  of  the 
full  organ,  is  excitingly  dramatic.  The  Finale,  in 
the  major  of  the  key,  is  full  of  life  and  spirit;  but 
those  constant  running  and  arpeggio  figures  seemed 
too  rapid  for  distinct  hearing  on  the  organ ;  they  are 
more  like  piano  music.  Kullak's  Pastorale  is  a 
graceful,  pretty  thing  in  its  way,  and  never  fails  of 
an  encore.  Still  a  third  fugue  by  Bach !  Mr.  Mor- 
gan surely  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love 
great  organ  music.  Of  the  singing,  so  much  as  we 
heard  (hy  the  two  ladies),  we  cannot  say  much.  Its 
style  was  painfully  mechanical. 

Preparations  for  the  new  German  Opera  in  New 
York  appear  to  be  going  forward  hopefully.  Mr. 
Van  Berkel  is  the  impresario,  whose  agent  in 
Germany  has  engaged  several  artists.  "  They  are," 
says  the  Musical  Review,  "  a  baritone,  a  prima  donna 
for  tragic  roles,  and  a  lyric  tenor.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  this  new  troupe  will  be  on  the  sixteenth  of 
next  month  at  Niblo's.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  popular  Ravel  troupe  to  fill  the  ballet 
portions  of  the  operas.  We  hear  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  many  wealthy  German  merchants  have 
already  evinced  their  sympathy  for  this  undertaking 
by  liberal  subscriptions  for  reserved  scats  ;  the  num- 
ber of  these  set  apart  for  subscribers,  we  are  informed, 
are  nearly  all  taken.  The  rehearsals  under  Carl 
Bergmann  commenced  some  two  weeks  since,  and 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  with  regard  to  all 
engaged  in  them.  The  chorus  especially  is  said  to 
be  better  than  any  which  has  preceded  it  in  America. 
Success  to  the  new  German  Opera  Company !".... 
Maretzek's  announcements  are  out  for  a  short 
season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Academy,  commencing 

next  week  with  the  everlasting  Trovatore The 

"Thayer  Female  Sax-Horn  Band"  is  the  name  of 
a  concert-giving  company  in  Illinois.  They  should 
make  Calliope  (who  sings  by  steam)  their  patron 
muse. 

The  N.  Y,  Tribune  notices  a  company  of  musi- 
cians, who,  if  their  merits  be  not  overstated,  ought 


not  to  be  neglected.  They  might  form  just  the  de- 
sirable nucleus  for  an  orchestra  in  some  music-lov- 
ing city,  which  lacks  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  the  great  masters. 
The  notice  is  as  follows  : 

A  company  of  young  musicians  of  Belgium,  form- 
ing a  small  but  very  superior  orchestra,  was  recently 
induced  by  the  promises  of  profitable  employment  in 
this  country  offered  them  by  an  irresponsible  specu- 
lator, to  come  over  here  to  give  concerts  at  the  wa- 
tering places.  But  on  arrival  they  found  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  were  left  by  the  speculator  at  Sar- 
atoga in  very  straightened  circumstances.  Mr.  Gotts- 
cha^k  bore  testimony  to  their  great  ability  as  artists, 
and  gave  a  concert  there  for  their  benefit.  Mr. 
Gottschalk  having  highly  recommended  them  to  Mr. 
Maillard,  that  gentleman  has  given  tliom  temporary 
employment  until  they  can  obtain  situations  in  tlie 
opera  or  theatre  w-ortliy  of  their  merits.  They  will 
give  performances  for  the  present  every  evening  from 
9  till  11  1-2  o'clock,  at  Maillard's  saloon,  where  man- 
agers or  leaders  desiring  to  engage  superior  per- 
formers would  do  well  to  go  and  hear  them." 

The  New  Yorker  says  :  "  We  can  fully  endorse 
the  account  of  the  talent  displayed  by  these  young 
men.  The  oboe  especially  is  an  admirable  performer. 
They  form  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  orchestra." 

The  great  piano-forte  manufactory  of  the  Messrs. 
Broadwood,  in  London,  an  establishment  of  thirty 
years  standing,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  inst.  It  covered  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  consisted  of  five  distinct  ranges  of  building,  of 
three  stories  each,  employing  420  workmen.  About 
one  thousand  pianos  in  various  stages  of  progress 
were  destroyed.  Also  the  workmen's  tools,  valued 
at  from  X50  to  £70  per  man.  The  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  from  £100,000  to  .£150,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  what  Johanna  Wagner 
is,  from  the  criticisms  of  the  London  Press.  We 
have  quoted  some,  decidedly  unfavorable,  in  our  ab- 
stract of  "  Music  Abroad."  Others  on  the  contrary 
say  of  her  Tancredi,  that  it  was  the  only  satisfactory 
interpretation  since  Pasta  and  Malibran  : — "her 
beautiful  person,  expressive  features,  noble  and  grace- 
ful aspect,  presenting  a  fine  picture  of  the  ideal  hero 
of  romantic  fiction,"  whilst,  the  music  being  entirely 
suited  to  the  compass  and  quality  of  her  voice,  "  she' 
entered  completely  into  its  heroic  and  chivalrous 
character,  and  executed  its  softest  and  most  delicate 
passages  with  Italian  grace,  smoothness  and  finish." 

A  good  joke  is  made  of  Jcllien's  speech  at  the 
private  festivity  that  preceded  the  public  opening  of 
the  Surrey  Gardens,  London.  He  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  shilling  concerts  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  Ancient  Concerts — or  Philharmon- 
ic class  of  concerts  to  be  had  in  Europe — and  con- 
tinued:— "  I  would  say — no — de  programme  shall  be 
arl  good — de  classique — de  fin  moosike.  No.  Arl- 
ways,  from  de  time  I  give  de  farst  eoncerte  in  Paris 
— it  vas  ven  I  vas  seventeen— I  put  in  de  pro^r.amme 
de  fin — classique — moosike.  But  allso,  de  frivole — 
de  populaire  moosike.  Some  tings  I  have  write 
good.  But  I  write  for  de  manj' — de  frivole.  Do 
frivole  make  dem  comb.  Ven  dey  comb  I  give  dem 
besser.  I  offer  shinsherbread,  and  ven  dey  comb  I 
give  dem  r-r-r-i  oast-beef !" 

Ji£oi;rtisfimijnts. 
"iMmSTLE  IN  THE  WEMMESSr 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
(ODipleted  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly trauslaicd,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  38  cents. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[i;7=-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

CALLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     A  Musical   Grammar,   in  four   parts. 
I.  Notation.    II.  Melody.    III.  Harmony.    IV.  Rhythm. 
By  Dr.  Callcott. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 
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THE  HOSANNA : 

A  New  Collection  of  P.-^;ilni  and    Hymn  Tunes.  Anthems,  Mot- 

etts,  Sentence?  and  Chants,  lor  the  upe  of  Choirs,  Congrega- 
tions, Singing  Schools  and  Musical  Assoriations      Arranged 

and   Composed   by    LEONARD     MAKSHALL,   Dirertor    of 

Music  at  the  Chambers  street   Church,  Boston,  Editor  of 

*'  The  Harpsichord,"  &c. 

The  publishers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  in 
■want  of  a  new  music  book  to  "  The  Uosanna."  The  most 
eminent  professors  who  have  examined  it.  pronounce  it  the 
very  best  book,  taken  in  all  its  details,  ever  published. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Baker  says  : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  musical  compositions  and  arrangements  for  '  The  Ho- 
sanna.'  " 

Profs.  E.  Bruce  and  L.  0.  Emerson  say : 

"  We  hare  examined  with  much  care  '  The  Hosanna,'  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  public.  We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 

Prof.  J.  Sherwin  says: 

"  '  The  Hosanna'  will  be  one  of  the  best  books  now  in  use. 
I  shall  give  it  my  cordial  approbation." 

Prof.  S.  B.  Ball  says  : 

"  Please  send  me  copies  for  my  choir.  I  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  work  to  those  in  want  of  a  really  good  collection 
of  Church  Music." 

Prof  G.  W.  Copeland  says: 

"  It  is  the  best  collection  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Guilford  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  American  collection  of  Church  Music  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  our  churches." 

"The  Hosanna"  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  384  pa- 
ges. A  specimen  of  the  work  will  be  sent  gratis,  oi  copies  will 
be  mailed  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

1VHITTEMORE,    NILES    <fc    HAI-Ii, 

PUBLISHERS, 

114^  Washinj^ton  Street,  Bosto». 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  tlie 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotvpe  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upou  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  PONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  ojfice.  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .S6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  work.s S|i3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  \\" orks,  2  vols ^6 

Uaydn-s  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  ."et  of  the  BeethoTen  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 


THE  EIGHTH 

ramHA^^  31ZIEIj1IBHM(DM 

....OF.... 

AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES  AND 
MECHANICAL    ART, 

CSDEE  THE  ilRKCTION   OP 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS 

CHAPJTABLE  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION, 

V.ILI.   ';OM.Mf.NCK   S.T 

FANEUIL  AND  QUINCY  HALLS, 

..  .  .ON..  .  . 

Wednesday,  Sept.  10th. 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 

jbdw^aed^^lTJbal^h^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFDSroN   OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME  7. 

Berlioz's.Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Tarious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  $3. 

VOLUME  S. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  test. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  $5,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  3^1,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoiut  and  Fugue $1  63 

"   2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"   3.     Fi)ti.s  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 33 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Tliorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"    6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 

Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.    Three 

Tols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A.  WOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  I 


ttice. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH; 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Garcia's  Complete  Sdiool  of  SliigiBag, 

JUST  PUBLISHED:— A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Example.^,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  tbe 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  ofQce. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

EESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Hiehardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  So. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Hiehardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .'S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  lli  iessonf ,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OE 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEROOMS, 

TUE  M  C^  NT     ST  JIE  ET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MoSlC    AMTD     JOB     PBINTINO    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InsttiKtDt  of  tl)t  piano-^oitt,  ©r^an  &  ifclarmDrtj, 

3    HAYWAKD    PLACE. 

JOS  PPiIFTIFTi 

OF     EVERY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED   AT  THE    OFPICE    OP 

EDWARD    li.    BALCH, 
No.    ;31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  ^Vashlugton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

DP.    F.    ID0I30-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[T^-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEKS  ©F  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BSOADV/AT,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 

NEW    ¥  0  R  K  . 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     Pl.^NO- FORTE. 
Residence  No,  56  I£ueeland  Street. 

SIG.   AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  liigher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accompHsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
RichardriOD,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

fEACHER     ©F     MUSIC, 

2G5  "WasBiingtom  Street,  Bostosi. 

G.   ANDR^    60   CO.'S 

iDt|iot   of    jForn'^n    anir    ^amtsiiz    ^Tust'c, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side, )  PHIL  ADELPUIA. 

[0="A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  |13ap£r  fif  girt  anli  £itcratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Ttvo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  und 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[CT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  bo  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  Souool  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  pf-rline , lOcts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  lino 5  ctfl. 

For  one  column,  (120  lines)  lirst  insertion .'JS12.00 

l)o  do  each  subsequent ^QOO 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  eta. 
Payments  re(iuired  inadvauco:  for  yearly  advertinement8, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

■No.   21    SCHOOL    STREET^ 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

C?-  OFFICE,   ETo.  21   School   Street,  Boston. 

1       ^        I 

SUBSCRIPTION'S   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFIfiE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  2S2  W.-ishington  St.       " 
"   GEORGE  P.  KEED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"   A.  M.  LKTiAND, Providence.  R,  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broaduav,  " 

"   GEORGE    BUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.T. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO.... 19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM...1S1  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, CleTCland,  0. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  thiS'Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

EY  DR.    HEINRICH  EoEIXU. 
(Continued  from  page  171.) 

"Without  over-valuing  himself,  Beethoven  was 
so  little  free  from  artist  pride,  (hat  he  easily 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  a  friend's  sucgestion,  that 
the  celebrated  Clementi,  who  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  Vienna,  ought  to  pay  him  the  first 
visit.  So  they  only  learned  to  know  each  other 
by  sight,  without  coming  into  closer  contact.  It 
frequently  happened  that  Clementi,  with  bis 
pupil,  Klengel,  and  Beethoven  with  Kies,  sat 
at  one  and  the  same  table  at  dinner  at  the  Swan. 
They  all  knew  one  another,  but  neither  spoke 
with  the  other  or  so  much  as  greeted  him.  The 
two  pupils  had  to  imitate  their  masters,  since 
each  was  probably  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
lessons.  Ries  at  all  events  would  have  suffered 
that  loss,  since  Beethoven  never  knew  a  middle 
course. 

A  deeper  and  more  painful  impression  than 
this  constraint,  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
submit  himself,  was  left  in  Ries's  memory  by  an 
incident  in  which  the  often-mentioned  sensitive- 
ness in  Beethoven's  character  was  manifested  in 
a  high  degree.  One  day  when  he  played  to  his 
scholar  his  Sonata  in  C  major,  the  latter  was  so 
delighted  with  the  great  Andante  in  F  major, 
then  included  in  it,  but  which  Beethoven  after- 
wards separated  from  that  Sonata  and  published 
as  an  independent  piece,  that  he  urged  his 
teacher  until  he  repeated  it.  On  his  way  home, 
which  led  him  past  the  house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  Ries  went  in  to  tell  him  of  the  new  and 
splendid  composition  of  Beethoven.  He  was 
earnestly  entreated  to  play  over  all  he  recollected 


of  the  piece.  As  more  and  more  of  it  recurred 
to  him,  the  Prince  compelled  him  to  repeat  it 
once  more,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  also 
learned  a  part  of  it.  In  order  to  surprise  Beet- 
hoven, the  Prince  went  to  him  the  ne.xt  morning, 
and  said  he  had  composed  something,  which  he 
thought  was  not  so  bad.  In  spite  of  Beethoven's 
distinct  avowal  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
it,  the  Prince  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played, 
to  Beethoven's  astonishment,  a  large  part  of  the 
Andante.  AVhereupon  the  composer  was  so 
angry  that  he  declared  he  would  never  play 
again  if  his  pupil  Ries  were  present.  Many 
times  he  desired  him  to  leave  the  room.  One 
day,  when  a  little  company,  to  which  Beethoven 
and  Ries  belonged,  breakfasted  with  Prince 
Lichnowsky  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  concert  in  the  Augarten,  it  was  proposed 
to  go  over  to  Beethoven's  house,  to  hear  his  as 
yet  unperformed  opera,  Leonora.  Arrived  there, 
Beethoven  in  the  most  decided  way  demanded 
that  his  scholar,  Ries,  should  withdraw ;  Ries, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  since  the  most  pressing 
entreaties  of  all  present  were  of  no  avail,  com- 
plied. Prince  Lichnowsky  went  after  him,  and 
begged  him  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  which  the 
young  man's  wounded  sense  of  honor  would  not 
permit.  As  he  afterwards  learned,  the  Prince 
had  been  provoked  at  Beethoven's  conduct,  had 
reproached  him  most  severely,  and  reminded 
him  that  nothing  but  enthusiasm  for  his  works 
had  given  occasion  to  the  whole  affair,  and  con- 
sequently to  his  wrath.  But  the  representation 
had  no  effect,  but  to  prevent  Beethoven  playing 
any  more  in  company  at  all. 

He  was  seized  with  a  \ery  melancholy  mood  at 
the  thought  of  the  cold  reception  of  one  of  his 
master  works,  the  opera  FideVio.  He  charged  it 
to  the  cabals  of  the  not  small  number  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  the  time  chosen  for  its  production 
was  exceedingly  unfavorable,  since  the  French 
troops  had  just  then  occupied  (1805)  the  impe- 
rial city.  Ali  the  friends  of  music  and  the  more 
wealthy  portion  of  the  population  had  fled  from 
Vienna.  The  theatre  was  filled  mainly  with 
French  officers.  What  Beethoven's  friend, 
Stephen  von  Breuning,  said  of  the  opera  itself 
and  its  production,  in  a  letter  from  Vienna,  June 
2,  1806,  to  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  Wegeler  in 
Coblentz,  deserves  a  place  here. 

"  I  promised  you,"  he  writes,  "  so  far  as  I 
remember,  to  tell  you  something  of  Beethoven's 
opera,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise.  The  music 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  one  can  hear. 
The  subject  is  interesting.  It  represents  the 
deliverance  of  a  prisoner  through  the  fidelity 
and  courage  of  his  wife.  But  in  spite  of  all  that, 
nothing  has  caused  Beethoven  so  much  vexation 


as  this  work,  whose  worth  the  future  only  will  ap- 
preciate. In  the  first  place,  the  opera  was  given 
seven  days  after  the  entrance  of  the  French 
troops,  a  most  unfavorable  moment.  Naturally 
the  theatres  were  empty,  and  Beethoven,  who  at 
once  remarked  some  imperfections  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  text,  withdrew  the  pieces  after  the 
third  performance.  When  things  had  got  back 
to  their  old  order,  he  and  I  took  it  up  again.  I 
recast  the  entire  libretto  for  him,  so  that  the 
action  became  more  lively  and  more  rapid. 
Beethoven  shortened  many  pieces,  and  it  was 
then  brought  out  three  times  with  the  greatest 
applause.  But  now  his  enemies  were  active  in 
the  theatre,  and  since  he  had  offended  several 
persons,  particularly  in  the  second  representation, 
they  prevailed  so  far  that  the  opera  has  not  since 
been  given.  Already  they  had  placed  many  dif- 
ficulties in  his  way,  and  this  one  circumstance 
may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  rest :  that  at  the 
second  representation  he  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  opera  announced  with  the  title  changed 
to  Fidelia,  as  it  is  called  in  the  French  original, 
and  as  it  has  been  printed  since  the  alterations 
were  made.  Contrary  to  every  promise,  the  first 
title,  "  Leonora,"  stood  upon  the  show  bills.  The 
cabal  is  the  more  unpleasant  for  Beethoven, 
since  through  the  non-performance  of  the  opera, 
out  of  whose  receipts  he  was  to  be  paid  a  per- 
centage, he  will  recover  himself  the  more  slowly  ; 
the  treatment  he  has  suffered  has  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  his  taste  and  love  for  the  work.  I 
perhaps  liave  given  him  more  joy  than  anybody, 
since,  without  his  knowing  it,  both  in  November 
and  in  the  performance  at  the  end  of  March,  I 
had  a  little  poem  printed  and  distributed  through 
the  theatre." 

Beethoven's  friends  thought  his  opera  would 
gain  by  curtailments.  The  progress  of  the  ac- 
tion was  too  slow  and  dragging.  Before  the  re- 
newed performance  in  the  year  1807,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  take  counsel  on  that  matter.  The 
circle  was  composed,  besides  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  who  was  a  distinguished 
pianist,  of  the  poet  von  Collin  and  Stephen  von 
Breuning,  both  of  whom  had  already  spoken 
about  shortening  the  opera,  the  tenor  Rock,  the 
basso  Meyer,  and  lastly  Beethoven  himself,  who 
at  the  outset  defended  every  bar.  With  his  e.x- 
citable  nature  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  when  a 
general  opinion  was  expressed  that  whole  pieces 
must  come  out.  The  aria  of  Pizarro  had  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties  for  the  singer,  which  Beethoven  felt 
himself  finally,  and  promised  to  compose  a  new 
aria.  Prince  Lichnowsky  at  length  carried  him 
so  far  that  he  consented  to  have  several  single 
pieces  left  out,  but  only  by  way  of  experiment, 
in  the  next  performance,  since  they  had  failed 
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once  to  produce  effect ;  they  could  afterwards  be 
re-inserted  or  used  elsewhere.  Beethoven  yield- 
ed after  long  persuasion ;  but  the  crossed  out 
pieces,  amonj;  which  were  a  duet  in  9-8  time  for 
two  sopranos,  and  a  terzet  in  3-4  time,  were 
never  sung'again  upon  the  stage. 

Greatly  occupied  and  in  often  changing  humor, 
Beethoven  had  for  a  long  time  discontinued  his 
correspondence  with  his  early  friend.  Dr.  Weg- 
eler,  in  Coblentz.  It  was  the  2d  of  May,  1810, 
■when  he  again  gave  him  some  account  of  his  sit- 
uation. In  the  opening  of  his  letter,  written  in 
no  cheerful  mood,  he  excused  himself  for  his 
long  silence.  "  My  good  old  friend,"  wrote  Beet- 
hoven, "I  can  almost  think  my  lines  will  cause 
you  some  astonishment.  And  yet,  although  you 
have  had  no  proofs  in  writing,  I  still  hold  you 
always  in  the  liveliest  remembrance.  For  a 
couple  of  years  past  all  still  and  quiet  life  has 
ceased  with  me.  And  yet  I  have  formed  no 
conclusion  therefor,  perhaps  rather  the  contrary. 
Who  can  escape  the  influence  of  the  outward 
storms  ?  Yet  I  were  happy,  perhaps  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men,  had  not  the  demon  taken 
up  his  abode  in  my  ears.  Had  I  not  read  some- 
where that  a  man  ought  not  voluntarily  to  depart 
from  this  life  so  long  as  he  can  yet  do  one  good 
deed,  I  long  since  should  have  been  no  more, 
and  that  through  myself  O  how  beautiful  is 
life  !     For  me,  however,  it  is  forever  poisoned  !  " 

The  motive  of  the  request  contained  in  this 
letter,  to  send  him  his  certificate  of  baptism,  is  ob- 
scure. "  Whatever  expenses  there  may  be,"  he 
■wrote,  "  as  Stephen  von  Breuning  has  an  ac- 
count with  you,  yoa  can  be  made  good  at  once, 
since  I  will  pay  him  all  here  immediately.  Should 
you  yourself  think  it  worth  tlie  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  should  you  be  pleased  to 
make  the  journey  to  Bonn,  charge  all  to  me. 
One  thing  is  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  there 
■was  still  a  brother  of  earlier  birth  before  me, 
•who  likewise  was  called  Ludwig,  but  with  the 
addition  of  Maria,  but  who  is  dead.  To  deter- 
mine my  precise  age,  this  also  must  be  found, 
since  I  know  well  enough  that  an  error  in  regard 
to  it  has  arisen  through  others,  they  making  me 
out  older  than  I  was.  Alas  !  I  have  lived  a  good 
while  ■nithout  knowing  how  old  I  am.  I  had  a 
strangers'  register,  but  it  is  lost.  Do  not  be  ofl'end- 
ed  if  I  commend  this  matter  to  you  very  ■warmlj', 
namely,  to  find  out  the  Ludwig  Maria  and  the 
present  Ludwig,  who  came  after  him.  The 
sooner  you  send  me  the  baptismal  certificate,  the 
greater  my  obligation." 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  letter,  in  which 
Beethoven's  discontent  and  weariness  of  life  had 
risen  to  a  purpose  of  self-murder,  from  which 
only  his  moral  sentiment  restrained  him,  was  one 
■written  about  three  months  later  (Aug.  11, 1810.) 
With  enthusiasm  Beethoven  described  in  this 
let'er  the  impression  of  a  visit,  with  which  Bicr- 
TINA,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  Clemens  Brentano, 
and  afterwards  wife  of  the  writer  Achim  von 
Amim,  had  not  long  before  surprised  him. 

"  Ko  .Spring  was  ever  fairer  than  this  year's," 
■wrote  Beethoven.  "  That  say  I,  dearest  Bettina, 
and  I  feel  it  loo,  since  I  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance. You  must  have  seen  that  in  company  I 
am  like  a  frog  on  the  sand ;  he  waltzes  round 
and  cannot  get  away,  until  some  benevolent  Gal- 
atea tosses  him  again  into  the  great  sea.  Yes, 
I  was  really  high  and  dry,  dearest  Bettina.  I 
was  surprised  by  you  in  a  moment  when  despon- 


dency was  wholly  master  of  me.  But  verily,  it 
vanished  at  the  siyht  of  you.  I  would  have  it, 
that  you  were  of  another  world,  and  not  of  this 
absurd  one,  to  which  one  cannot,  with  the  best 
will,  open  his  ears.  I  am  a  wretched  man,  and 
mourn  over  others !  This  you  will  pardon  me 
with  your  good  heart,  which  looks  out  of  your 
eyes,  and  your  understanding,  which  lies  in  your 
ears.  At  least,  your  ears  know  how  to  flatter 
when  they  listen.  My  ears,  alas  !  are  a  partition 
wall,  thi-ough  which  I  cannot  easily  have  any 
friendly  communication  with  men.  Otherwise 
perhaps  I  should  have  confided  more  to  you.  As 
it  was,  I  could  only  understand  the  great  wise 
look  of  your  eyes,  and  that  has  assured  me  I 
shall  never  more  forget  it.  Dear  Bettina  I 
Dearest  girl !  Art!  Who  understands  it  ?  with 
whom  can  one  speak  about  this  great  goddess  ? 
How  dear  to  me  are  the  few  days  when  we 
chatted  together,  or  rather  corresponded !  I 
have  kept  all  the  little  cards  on  which  your  clever, 
your  dear,  dearest  answers  stand.  And  so  I  have 
to  thank  my  bad  eyes,  that  the  best  part  of  those 
flying  conversations  were  written  down.  Since 
you  have  been  away,  I  have  had  paiiiful  hours, 
shadow  hours,  in  which  one  can  do  nothing.  I 
ran  round  indeed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  alley  at 
Schdnbrunn,  and  on  the  ramparts,  after  you 
were  gone.  But  no  angel  met  me  there,  who 
would  have  exorcised  me  like  thee,  angel.  Par- 
don, dearest  Bettina,  this  departure  from  the  key. 
Such  intervals  I  must  have,  to  air  my  heart. 
And  you  have  written  to  Goethe  about  me — is 
it  not  true  ?  O  that  I  might  stick  my  head  into 
a  bag,  where  I  could  hear  and  see  nothing  of  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  because,  dearest 
angel,  I  shall  not  meet  thee  in  it.  But  then  I 
shall  receive  a  letter  from  you  '?  Hope  nourishes 
me — she  nourishes  half  the  world,  and  I  have 
had  her  for  a  neighbor  all  my  life.  Else  what 
would  have  become  of  me  !  I  send  here,  writ- 
ten with  my  own  hand  :  Kennst  du  das  Land, 
&c.,  as  a  memorial  of  the  hour  when  I  first 
learned  to  know  you.  I  send  also  the  other 
song,  which  I  have  composed  since  I  took  leave 
of  thee,  dear,  dearest  heart : 

Herz,  mein  Herz,  was  soil  das  geben, 
Was  bedranget  dicli  so  sehr  ? 

"Welch  ein  fremdes,  ncucs  Leben  ! 
Ich  erkcnne  dich  nicht  mehr. 

"  Yes,  dear  Bettina,  you  must  answer  me  that. 
Write  me  what  the  matter  is  {was  es  (jeheii  soil) 
with  me,  since  my  heart  has  become  such  a 
rebel." 

The  impression  which  the  talented  Bettina  had 
made  upon  Beethoven,  and  especially  upon  his 
heart,  lasted  a  long  time.  On  the  11th  of  Fe'o- 
ruary,  1811,  he  wrote:  "I  have  now  two  lettei-s 
from  you,  dear  Bettina.  Your  first  letter  I  have 
carried  about  with  me  the  whole  summer,  and  it  has 
often  made  me  happy.  If  I  do  not  write  to  you 
so  often,  and  you  see  nothing  of  me,  yet  I  write 
you  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  letters  in  my 
thoughts.  How  you  are  situated  there  amongst 
the  world's  rabble  in  Berlin,  I  could  not  conceive 
if  I  had  not  read  it  from  you.  A  great  deal  of 
twaddle  about  Art,  without  deeds !  The  best 
description  of  that  is  found  in  Schiller's  epigram : 
'  The  Rivers,'  where  the  Spree  speaks." 

In  congratulating  his  friend  on  her  approach- 
ing marriage,  Beethoven  adds  a  reflection  on  his 
own  condition.  "  You  marry,  dear  Bettina,  or  it 
is  already  done.    I  have  not  seen  youoncc  before. 


Then  to  you  and  to  your  husband  flow  all  the 
happiness  with  which  v/edlock  blesses  the  wedded  ! 
What  shall  I  tell  you  of  myself '/  'Lament  my 
fate  ! '  I  exclaim  with  Schiller's  Joan.  If  I  can 
only  rescue  a  few  more  years  of  lite,  I  will  thank 
the  Highest,  the  AIl-in-Hiaiself-including,  there- 
for, as  for  all  weal  or  woe.  If  you  write  of  me  to 
Goethe,  seek  out  all  the  words  which  can  express 
to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and  admiration.  I 
am  just  thinking  of  writing  to  him  myself,  on 
account  of  the  Erjmont,  to  which  I  have  set  mu- 
sic, and  indeed  purely  out  of  love  for  his  poems, 
which  make  me  happy.  Who  can  thank  enough 
a  great  poet,  the  precious  jewel  of  his  nation  ? 
But  no  more  now,  dear,  good  Beltina.  I  came 
home  this  morning  about  four  o'clock  from  a 
bacchanalian  party,  where  I  was  forced  to  laugh 
a  great  deal,  only  to  weep  as  much  almost  to-day. 
Intoxicating  joy  often  drives  me  violenti}'  back 
upon  myself.  I  kiss  thee  on  thy  forehead,  dear 
Bettina,  and  impress  therewith,  as  with  a  seal,  all 
my  thoughts  for  thee." 

In  a  later  letter  to  Bettina  Beethoven  placed 
artistic  worth  higher  than  rank,  titles  and  other 
outward  distinctions.  He  had  been  led  to  these 
reflections  by  his  meeting  with  Goethe  in  Tep- 
litz.  He  wrote  from  there  to  Bettina  in  August 
1812  :  "  Kings  and  Princes  can  indeed  make 
Professors  and  Privy  Councillors,  and  hang  about 
them  titles  and  orders  ;  but  they  cannot  make 
great  men,  minds  which  stand  out  above  the 
common  rabble.  That  they  must  let  alone,  and 
they  must  hold  us  in  respect  when  two  such  come 
together  as  I  and  Goethe.  Then  even  Maj- 
esty must  mark  what  can  pass  for  great  with  one 
of  us.  Yesterday  on  the  way  home  we  met  the 
whole  imperial  family.  We  saw  them  coming 
from  a  distance,  and  Goethe  made  himself  free 
from  my  side,  to  place  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
walk.  Say  what  I  would,  I  could  not  bring  him 
a  step-further  I  I  pressed  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
buttoned  my  overcoat,  and  went  with  arms  down 
through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd.  Princes 
and  courtiers  opened  to  right  and  left.  Duke 
Rudolph  took  oft'  his  hat ;  the  lady  Empress 
greeted  me  first.  The  dignitaries  knew  me.  I 
saw,  to  my  true  amusement,  the  procession  de- 
file past  Goethe.  He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  pro- 
foundly bowing,  at  the  side.  Then  I  took  hi[n  to 
task.  I  gave  him  no  pardon,  and  I  reproached 
him  with  all  his  sins,  especially  those  against  you, 
dearest  Bettina  !  We  had  just  been  speaking  of 
you.  God  !  could  I  have  had  as  much  time  with 
you  as  he,  believe  me,  I  would  have  produced 
more,  much  more,  that  is  great.  A  musician  is 
also  a  poet  j  he  can  feel  himself  suddenly  trans- 
ported by  a  pair  of  eyes  into  a  fairer  world, 
where  grander  spirits  play  with  him,  and  moved 
to  noble  plans.  What  thoughts  came  into 
my  head  when  I  first  learned  to  know  thee,  on 
the  observatory  here  during  the  s[)lendid  May 
shower  I  It  was  a  right  fruitful  one  ibr  me  too  ; 
the  most  beautiful  themes  slipped  from  your  looks 
into  my  heart,  which  were  one  day  to  ravish  the 
world,  when  Beethoven  should  no  more  direct  I 
(Jod  grant  me  yet  a  couple  of  years,  for  I  must  see 
thee  again,  dear,  Bettina !  So  demands  the  voice 
which  always  carries  the  point  in  mo.  Spir- 
its, too,  can  love  one  another ;  I  shall  always  woo 
yours.  Your  approbation  is  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world  to  me.  1  have  told  Goethe  my  o|iin- 
ion,  how  ajiplause  operates  on  one  of  us,  and  that 
one  wants  to  be  heard  with  the  understanding  by 
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one's  equals.  Emotion  is  only  fit  for  ladies — 
parilon  me.  AVilli  a  man  mutie  mu.st  strike  fire 
out  of  lii^  soul.  Ah,  deari'sl  eliiltl,  liow  long  it  is 
already  that  we  have  been  of  one  opinion  about 
everything!  Nothing  is  good  but  to  have  a 
beautiful,  good  soul,  whom  dne  recognizes  in  all 
things,  and  before  whooi  one  need  not  hide  one- 
self. One  must  he  something  if  one  would  appear 
something  ;  the  world  must  recognize  a  person  ; 
it  is  not  always  unjust.  That  to  be  sure  is  of  no 
concern  to  me,  since  I  have  a  bigher  aim.  The 
Duke  of  Weimar  and  Goethe  wished  that  I 
would  perform  some  of  my  music.  I  refused 
both.  I  do  not  play  to  their  perverse  whims.  I 
do  not  make  absurd  stuff  at  the  common  expense, 
with  princely  ones,  wlio  never  discharge  that  sort 
of  debts.  Thy  last  letter,  dear  Bcttina,  lay  a  whole 
night  on  my  heart,  and  there  quickened  me. 
Musicians  take  all  liberties." 

[To  be  continued.] 


dementi's  Sonatas. 
Mozio  Clementi  (born  in  1 752,  died  in  1832) 
composed  over  one  hundred  Sonatas  for  the 
piano-forte.  They  enjoyed  great  fiivor  in  their 
day,  and  have  always  been  esteemed  classical 
models  in  that  form  of  composition.  It  was  only 
the  deeper  and  grander  poetry,  the  inspiration  of 
a  Beethoven,  that  cast  them  in  the  shade.  The 
London  Athenmum,  takes  occasion,  from  the  re- 
publication of  some  of  them  in  London,  to  recall 
attention  to  their  worth.  As  our  own  enterpris- 
ing publisher  in  Boston,  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson, 
also  has  a  dozen  of  these  sonatas  now  in  course  of 
publication,  we  have  thought  that  it  may  help  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  them  to  copy  here  the 
Athenmum's  article. 

dementi's    Sonatas.     Nos.    I.    XXX.     Andre's 

New  Edition.     Scheurmann  &  Co. 

In  one  respect  time  takes  as  good  care  of  mu- 
sician as  poet — giving  him  a  better  chance  than 
he  awards  to  painter  or  architect.  "  Wind  and 
weather"  cannot  corrode  the  forms  and  features 
of  a  score  once  on  paper.  "Litera  seripta  manet" 
is  a  truth  that  applies  to  a  Palestrina  as  well  as 
to  a  Pindar  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  cherish  the 
comfortable  fancy  that  in  music  there  is  little  fear 
of  that  perishing  %vhich  intrinsically  deserved  to 
live.  The  rude  trials  and  venturings  accomplish- 
ed in  the  days  before  civilization  and  culture — 
the  junction  of  science  and  imagination — had 
made  tlie  art  an  art  ;  the  manuscripts  circulated 
ere  printing  was  resorted  to,  are  not  comprehend- 
ed, of  course,  in  the  above  argument.  Tradi- 
tions, it  must  be  owned,  perish  ;  but  in  all  the 
relics  of  music  which  e.xist,  the  form,  color  and 
proportion  are  there,  unaltered  by  time,  and  thifs 
within  the  power  of  taste  (if  taste  be  catholic)  to 
appreciate,  however  remote  the  ancient  form  be 
from  the  modern  fashion.  The  disposition  to 
revisit  and  bring  to  light  the  monuments  of  music 
is  on  the  increase.  We  have  lived  to  see  the 
discoveries  in  which  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier's 
marmiloii,  the  Italian  Lulli,  conciliated  his  South- 
ern instincts  for  melody  with  the  French  taste  lor 
dramatic  pertinence,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  noble  school  of  opera,  resuming  their  place 
in  the  admiration  of  collectors  and  connoisseurs, 
not  as  curiositiiies,  but  as  pleasures  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  even  in  our  days  of  meretricious 
exaggeration  and  exhaustion.  Less  extreme  is 
the  example  now  to  be  noticed.  Still  it  is  signifi- 
cant, as  appearing  at  the  very  time  when  the 
counters  of  foreign  music-shops  groan  beneath 
violent  and  chaotic  productions,  professing  to  be 
new,  but  in  reality,  oldest  of  the  old.  "A  new 
edition  of  '  dementi's  Sonatas  '  is  a  real  boon  to 
the  race  of  pianists. 

Clementi  was  one  of  the  dry  pianists  we  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out — a  composer  to  be  ranged 


with  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Cherubini,  and  Spon- 
tini.  Such  "dryness"  as  theirs,  however,  docs 
got  exclude  beauty,  but  makes  beaut}-  auxiliary 
to  thought.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale 
stand  such  composers  as  Corclli,  Pcrgolesi,  and 
(iu  our  own  day)  Signer  Ilos.'iui  ;  men  with 
whom  the  fascinations  of  symmetry,  color,  bril- 
liancy without  harshness,  sweetness  which  should 
not  cloy,  stood  first,  and  intellectual  pertinen.ie 
came  second.  Be  our  classification  admitted  or 
protested  against,  it  is  certain  that  any  one  hav- 
ing competent  knowledge,  who  examines  this 
series  of  Clementi's  Sonatas,  will  be  surprised, 
not  merely  by  the  science  they  display,  but  by  a 
variety  in  form  and  invention,  only  paragoned  by 
Beethevcn's  varieties.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by 
specification.  In  No.  3  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  capital  animation  of  the  opening  Allegro. 
The  second  movement,  un  piicn  andante,  is  as 
fresh  as  if  Haydn  had  sung  and  said  it  (for  there 
is  saying  as  well  as  singing  in  Haydn's  ant/antes,) 
the  Finale  is  built  on  a  theme  alike  graceful  and 
important ;  and  Clementi's  were  days  when 
bustle,  rather  than  such  real  consequence  as  be- 
longs to  grace,  was  sought  for  in  Jinales  (as, 
again,  the  works  of  Haydn  exhibit.)  In  No.  5, 
page  G9,  we  find  the  progression  used  by  Beet- 
hoven in  his  By?a/  Symphony  (referred  to  in  the 
Athenmum  some  weeks  since,)  and,  with  it,  an 
example  of  licence,  which  in  Clementi's  days 
must  have  seemed  heterodox.  The  passage  in 
question — bold  and  new  enough  to  have  made  its 
i[iventor  enamored  of  it — is  not  repeated  at  the 
second  part  of  the  Allegro,  as  canon  law  or- 
dianed.  In  its  place  we  have  a  cadenza,  far 
freer  than  most  of  the  improvisations  (so  called) 
with  which  modern  concerto  players  work  up 
their  concertos.  No.  G  is  the  Zauherjiole  Sonata. 
No.  7  (*  originally  the  third  of  three  dedicated 
to  Miss  Blake,  the  second  of  which  in  D  minor,  is 
remarkable  for  its  force  and  passion)  may  be  es- 
pecially commended  for  the  sake  of  its  Adagio 
and  Rondo.  The  former  is  not  long  drawn,  but 
expressive,  new,  and  bold  (as  the  burden  passage 
of  its  last  five  bars  will  suffice  to  prove)  ;  the 
latter  is  capital  as  a  mixture  of  sparkling  and 
strict  composition.  No.  9,  a  Sonata,  in  G  minor, 
is  of  a  higher  order  still — a  composition  superb 
alike  in  its  poetry  and  in  its  science.  There  is 
nothing  in  being  for  the  piano-forte  finer  than  its 
opening  Allegro  con  fuoco,  with  its  intimations 
and  its  meltings  of  figures,  rhythms,  tempi,  one 
into  the  other  (see  especially  pp.  137,  138.) 
These  are  as  felicitous  and  as  free  as  the  "  break- 
ing out"  of  the  Allegro  in  Beethoven's  Egmont 
Overture,  and  the  general  tone  of  impassioned 
melancholy  sustained  throughout.  The  slow 
movement,  too,  is  suave  and  noble.  In  No.  11,  F 
sharp  minor, — excellent  throughout  as  an  example 
of  wild  music' — the  Presto  strikes  us  as  having 
furnished  possible  aliment  to  Mendelssohn  (com- 
pare it  with  the  Scherzo  in  his  Pianoforte  Quartet 
in  B  minor).  No  12,  in  F  major,  might  have 
been  characterized  as  alia  F((nlasia  by  its  com- 
poser. In  his  notes  on  Schindler's  '  Life  of  Beet- 
hoven,' Prof.  Moscheles  calls  attention  to  the 
recurrence  of  a  three-bar  phrase  in  common 
tempo  in  the  '  Choral  Fantasia'  as  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's inventions;  but,  if  Clementi's  Sonata  was 
an  earlier  work,  here  we  find  the  peculiarity 
anticipated  with  an  ed'ect  of  symmetry  and 
strangeness  combined,  alike  felicitous  and  quaint. 
The  iirandeur  of  outline  in  the  opening  Allegro 
in  No.  14 — the  grace  of  the  final  Rondo  Vivace 
in  No.  1.5 — the  contrasts  in  the  Allegro  con  spirito 
(No.  17) — the  grace  of  the  Maestoso  e  Cantabile 
(No.  18)  all  claim  notice.— No.  21,  in  E  flat,  is 
throughout  full  of  interest;  and  as  a  study  of 
brilliancy  and  expression  combined  ranks  high. 
The  Adagio  is  one  of  Clementi's  most  largely- 
developed    slow   movements.       In    No.    24    the 

*  We  intrude  the  above  parenthesis  because  'we 
imagine  that  the  numbers  on  the  title-pages  of  this 
re-issue  do  not  represent  the  original  numbers  in  the 
list  of  Clementi's  compositions.  It  would  be  well  if, 
in  all  such  cases,  the  modern  publislier  would  be  more 
explicit  in  notification ;  since  the  matter  becomes  of 
historical  consequence  in  a  case  like  this,  which 
involves  the  disinterment  of  a  writer  who  may  be 
suspected  to  have  furnished  suggestion  to  his  contem- 
poraries so  largely  as  Clementi. 


Cadenza  (pp.  135,  Hi,  7)  may  be  pointed  out  as 
one  of  those  flights  of  fancy  spontaneous  enough 
to  silence  those  who  have  been  used  to  complain 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  science  as  hide-bound, 
pedantic,  and  rococo.  So  far  from  this,  they  could 
be  free  in  proportion  as  they  were  learned.  The 
'  Chromatic  Fantasia'  of  Sebastian  Bach  is  fuller 
of  notions  and  varieties  than  any  ten  caprices  of 
modern  times  that  we  could  name, — anil  who  is 
more  charming  in  melody  than  he  could  be  in 
Sarahanda,  Gavotte,  or  Bourree  1 

These  selected  Sonatas  of  Clementi — to  return 
to  our  immediate  subject — will  astonish  many  by 
the  versatility,  and  contrast,  and  experiment  they 
disclose,  if  examined  as  a  body  of  works.  And 
the  edition  does  not  yet  include  the  author's 
Cherubini  Sonatas,  the  third  of  which — his 
'  Didone  ahhandonala' — will  never  be  forgotten 
among  pianists  of  the  highest  class, — while  the 
second,  a  fiery  and  free  composition  in  D  minor, 
deserves  to  be  restored  to  our  chamber  concerts. 
AVhether  these  Sonatas  be  admitted  to  indicate 
that  Clementi  had  the  mine  and  quarry  whence 
others  have  drawn  ore,  or  the  furnace  in  which 
he  cast  and  refined  the  product  of  mine  and 
quarry  with  mixtures  and  amalgams  of  his  own, 
we  repeat  that,  as  a  series  of  pianoforte  poems, 
they  stand  next  to  Beethoven's.  They  are  more 
various  than  Mozart's,  more  muscular,  less  mechan- 
ical than  Ilussek's,  compositions  of  the  same  form. 
They  cannot  be  played  or  relished  without  the 
student's  ideas  of  style  being  enriched — his  knowl- 
edge of  the  capacities  of  form  extended — and 
his  mechanical  command  over  his  instrument 
strengthened. 


Tie  Eight  Object  and  the  Eight  Means. 
By  Dn.  A.  B.  Maux. 

What  is  really  the  proper  object  of  all  musica' 
education  and  employment  ? 

.Tog  in  the  art — we  declare  as  the  first  object. 
A  joyless  occupation  in  it — and  how  frequently  do 
we  meet  it!  how  common  is  the  observation, 
unfortunately,  that  in  the  learning  and  practising 
of  music,  the  original  delight  is  quickly  extin- 
guished, never  to  be  felt  again  in  its  pristine 
vigor  and  productiveness  ! — is  fatal  to  the  artistic 
sense,  and  is,  indeed,  more  injurious  than  total 
disoccupation,  since  it  not  only  misapplies  the  time 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  profitably 
employed,  but  also  destroys  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing satisfaction  from  art. 

But  the  joy  must  be  really  artistic — not  foreign  ; 
and  still  less  must  it  be  opposed  to  art.  We  would 
hereby  deprecate  the  tickling  vanitij  which  loves 
to  make  a  display  of  extraordinary  technical 
facility,  and  plumes  itself  on  difficulties  overcome. 
Nothing  is  more  foreign  nor  further  than  this 
littleness  from  true  art,  whose  high  calling  it  is  to 
raise  lis  from  the  narrow  limits  of  personal  feelings, 
into  the  region  in  common,  of  universal  joy,  love, 
and  inspiration ;  nothing  is  more  inimical  and 
destructive  to  the  true  sense  and  enjoyment  of 
art,  than  this  poisonous  mildew,  which  overlays 
artistic  activity  and  its  productions.  Nothing 
more  surely  draws  the  mind  from  the  purifying 
atmosphere  of  art,  into  the  petty,  narrow  strivings 
and  contentions  of  self-seeking  vanity,  than  this 
eager  ostenation  of  personal  skill;  and,  in  fine, 
nothing  manifests  more  clearly  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  vain  from 
true  art,  than  this  exchange  of  its  outward  means, 
for  its  inward  soul  and  object.  How  general, 
however,  is  this  striving  in  our  parties  and  con- 
certs !  How  rarely  is  the  joy  of  the  listeners  the 
object  of  our  concert  players  and  amateurs  !  How 
much  nearer  have  they  not  at  heart  to  astonish 
the  less  proficient,  and  to  startle  the  unartistic 
crowd  with  newly-invented  contrivances,  with  a 
technical  composition  of  a  Chopin,  or  a  study  of  a 
Thalberg,  or  whatever  the  latest  iinger-artist  may 
be  called.*  And  how  often  is  it  not  the  teachers 
who  urge  their  pupils  to  this  pernicious  composi- 
tion, simply  in  order  to  obtain  more  scholars ! 
The  lowest,  most  unreflecting,  merely  corporeal 
pleasure  of  music,  the  most  superficial  enjoyment 
of  a  skipping  dance,  is  more  artistic,  more  pro- 

*■  Chopin  a  finger-artist ! — Ed. 
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ductive  and  nobler,  than  tlik  monstrosity,  which 
is  so  widely  diff'iised  amongst  us.  The  feeling 
performance  of  the  most  trivial  song  or  the  most 
simple  waltz,  is  a  stronger  proof  of  the  ability  of 
the  scholar  and  of  the  teacher,  than  those  pre- 
cocious and  forced,  though  in  reality  cheap  pro- 
ductions of  vanity. 

The  corporeal  pleasure  caused  by  art,  awakens 
by  itself  a  spiritual  participation ;  and  this  sp/r- 
itiial  participation  in  art  we  regard  as  the  highest 
object  to  which  our  employment  therein  is  to  be 
directed.  If  we  do  not  close  our  heart  and 
sensibilities,  by  caprice  and  ill-directed  exertion, 
— if  we  do  not  ourselves  destroy  our  feelings,  and 
the  natural  operation  of  our  minds,  emotion  will 
spring  of  itself  from  the  corporeal  apprehension 
of  the  artistic  work  ;  a  more  elevated  life  will  flow 
through  our  nerves,  and  joy  through  our  mind, 
such  as  the  pure  enjoyment  of  art  alone  can 
produce ;  the  assurance  of  community,  of  well- 
being,  will  loosen  the  hard  crust  of  egotism  from 
our  hearts,  and  bind  us  the  more  closely  in  sym- 
pathy and  afi'ection  with  the  friends  who  parti- 
cipate in  our  pleasures.  The  heart  opens  itself 
willingly  to  new  sensations  and  an  altered  state  of 
mind  occasioned  by  works  of  art,  and  receives 
them  devotedl}',  pure,  and  free  from  all  the  dross 
and  sharp  asperities  of  real  personality ;  it  is  a 
communion  of  one  soul  with  others,  full  of  the 
internal  feelings  of  humanit)',  and  yet  e.xempt 
from  all  oppressive  materiality,  or  other  disturbing 
objects.  And  thus  this  shadowy  being,  invoked 
by  the  musician's  art,  waves  its  life  of  high 
significance  before  us;  we  live  in  it,  in  pleasure 
or  in  pain,  as  the  spirit  of  the  artist  wills;  with 
him,  faultless  and  untouched,  our  personality 
becomes  involved  in  a  manifold  spiritual  existence, 
and  we  experience  in  ourselves  the  countless 
riches  of  this  spiritual  life,  together  with  our 
narrowly-limited  corporeal  reality.  Herein  we 
behold  long  departed  beings  and  circumstances 
— those  pure  forms  which  Gluck  evoked  from 
Greece  and  the  enchanted  East :  the  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  that  people,  out  of  whose 
darkness  the  light  of  the  world  was  to  come,  in 
Handel's  songs :  the  mad  confusion  of  the  Phar- 
isees and  their  party,  before  the  holiness  of  the 
new  covenant,  in  Bach's  immortal  works.  All 
these  pass  before  us;  ages  long  in  oblivion,  seem 
sensibly  present. 

Whatever  can  move  the  human  heart  in  inno- 
cence, joy,  delicacy,  and  childish  humor,  the  most 
lovely  play  of  the  imagination,  and  the  most 
mysterious  sensations  of  our  spiritual  essence, — 
all  that  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  could  feel 
or  imagine,  is  laid  open  to  us,  and  becomes  our  own. 

The  real  indtoelling  in  art,  and  sincere  depotion 
to  it,  are  essential  conditions  in  artistic  education  ; 
without  them  we  cannot  participate  in  its  inestim- 
able gifts  ;  thei/  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  great  artists,  nor  of 
great  works  of  art,  which  insures  to  a  nation  or 
10  its  gifted  individuals,  a  genuine  artistic  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  the  full  enjoyment,  the  highest 
pleasures  of  art.  If  such  were  the  case,  no  nation 
could  be  more  assured  than  ours*  of  tlic  highest 
musical  education  ;  since,  during  the  last  century, 
at  least,  our  musicians  have  produced  the  most 
lofty  and  most  pregnant  ideas  that  have  ever 
been  embodied  in  sound.  We  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  experienced  within  a  single  century,  after 
three  noble  exaltations,  in  the  days  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  of  Gluck, — Haydn,  and  Mozart, — and  of 
Beethoven,  also  three  several  depressions  from 
oar  upward  flight :  nay,  if  we  will  believe  the 
loudest  and  most  numerous  voices  of  the  day,  it 
would  seem  that  in  many  minds  even  the  reiaem- 
briince  were  lost  of  what  in  former  days  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  our  brightest 
landmarks  to  excellence. 

Playing  and  hearing  only,  cannot  be  relied  on 
aa  a  sufficient  means  of  education,  although  they 
must  be  the  foundation  and  companions  of  all 
musical  cultivation  ;  for  wc  hear  bad  music  as  well 
as  good ;  and  wc  know  that  the  weak  and  spurious 
pro<luce3  ita  efTect  (often  rjuickcr  and  to  a  greater 
extent)  as  well  as  the  elevated  and  genuine.  Wc 
mmt  herein  the  more  reatlily  acknowledge  the 
power  of  sound,  that  even  in  its  perverted 
•  The  German. 


employment  it  still  exerts  a  vast  influence  over 
the  mind  and  senses, — apart,  moreover,  from  the 
efl'cct  of  secondary  objei:ts,  of  prejudice,  and  of 
fashion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
corporeal  effect  of  sound  acting  in  large  masses, 
in  conjunction  with  consideralile  talent,  magnified, 
perhaps,  by  partiality  into  great  superiority,  in 
the  performers,  is  capable  of  producing  from 
very  moderate  or  indifferent  works  an  effect  which 
may  surprise  artists  of  judgment;  but  the  cause 
of  that  effect  is  not  in  the  composition — it  is  the 
attribute  of  the  large  body  or  volume  of  sound, 
and  of  the  influential  partiality  for  the  performers. 
Hence  we  may  perceive  how  small  the  claims 
may  be  of  many  a  vaunted  work  of  art,  whose 
pretensions  have  been  estimated  by  its  immediate 
consequences.  Those  persons,  however,  are  acting 
very  injudiciously,  who,  desirous  of  no  further 
struggle,  seem  contented  and  satisfied  with  the 
good  that  exists.  It  will  indeed  endure  without 
further  exertion.  It  will  be  conveyed  from  artist 
to  artist,  and  the  magnificent  structure  of  art  will 
be  completed,  so  far  as  may  be  permitted  to 
humanity.  But  the  communication,  the  partici- 
pation of  a7-tistic,  and  therewith  civilized  elevation 
to  our  contemporaries,  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain 
stationary.  The  history  of  the  world  is  reckoned 
by  centuries,  and  at  wide  intervals.  The  mo- 
ments of  improvement  progress  like  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  with  them  as  they  roll;  but  the 
limited  space  of  human  life  cannot  dispense  with 
its  portion  of  their  beneficent  illumination. 

In  fine,  the  mere  external,  technical,  mechanical, 
formal  education,  does  not  reach  to  the  deep 
spring,  where  the  lifestream  of  art  is  generated 
and  preserved.  It  is  but  too  often  observable, 
unfortunatel}',  how  empty  and  unproductive  this 
false  external  cultivation  leaves  the  mind ;  how, 
in  its  pursuit,  year  after  year,  full  of  the  noblest 
germs  of  life,  and  capable  of  the  highest  joys  of 
art,  are  allowed  to  fade  and  wither  away.  It  has 
been  remarked  but  too  frecpiently,  that  these 
disciples  of  technicality,  these  virtuosi,  these  ama- 
teur dilettanti,  these  thorough  bass  cognoscenti, 
and  sestheiical  critics,  have  the  most  unsatisfactory 
conception  of  art,  that  they  have  little  sympathy 
with  it,  are  utter  strangers  to  its  nature  and 
operation. 

True  artistic  education,  like  true  art,  is  not 
concerned  merely  with  the  technicalities,  which 
make  only  a  handicraftsman,  nor  with  mere  out- 
ward considerations,  which,  instead  of  living  art, 
produce  nothing  but  dead  abstractions.  It  is 
governed  by  the  essential  nature  of  its  duties, 
and  assumes  for  its  object  the  bringing  into  life 
and  action  the  highest  and  fullest  conception  of 
art  in  each  individual,  and  in  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals  in  the  whole  nation.  In  the  pupil, 
it  searches  for  the  germ  of  artistic  susceptibility 
and  capacity.  This  spark  it  cherishes  and  frees 
from  obstructions,  and  nourishes  and  strengthens 
into  the  power  of  life.  It  then  contemplates  the 
region  of  art,  and  examines  what  has  hitherto 
been  produced.  Of  all  this,  and  of  that  which  is 
most  worthy,  it  endeavors  to  convey  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  scholar,  according  to  the  power  of 
each  individual.  This  education  does  not  move 
the  hand  and  fill  the  ear  alone,  but  penetrates  by 
the  senses  into  the  soul ;  through  the  deeply  moved 
sensibilities  it  awakens  the  inward  consciousness. 
And  now  the  waves  of  sound  may  surge  and  roll 
— what  the  inward  consciousness  has  apprehended, 
that  which  has  become  a  sentiment  and  property 
of  the  mind,  can  be  safc;ly  preserved  and  extended. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  object  nf  true  artistic  educa- 
tion,— to  elevate  the  capabilities,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, to  the  hi(/hest  point.  This  is  the  indis|ien- 
sable  process,  without  which,  high  attainment  in 
art  is  not  possible.  This  is  more  or  less  the 
enlightened  struggle  of  all  who  either  wholly  or 
in  part  devote  their  life  and  powers  to  artislic 
employment;  this,  whether  it  be  acknowledged  or 
not,  it  is  the  absolutely  undeniable  and  indispen- 
sable obligation  of  all  teachers  to  produce. 

■Shall  it  be  considered  an  empty  dream  (o 
desire  for  our  country,  so  deeply  gifted  in  the  art 
of  sound,  a  general  popular  education  in  music, 
in  that  high  and  only  true  sense  '/  Docs  not  this 
want  and  right  proclaim  itself  from  the  deep 
inborn  feelings  of  the  people,  from  the  overflowing 


abundance  of  their  conceptions,  from  our  counties.? 
artists,  from  our  display  of  the  richest  productions 
of  art  in  advance  of  nations  ?  Shall  our  festivals 
bo  never  more  joyous  with  our  national  sonr/s, 
which  are  more  abundant,  more  varied,  more 
melodious,  and  more  deeply  touching  than  those 
of  any  people  on  earth  ?  Shall  the  evangelical 
church  be  perpetually  deprived  of  her  own 
appropriate  music,  which  centuries  ago  was  created 
for  her  ?  Shall  the  catholic  church,  in  whose 
sacred  service  music  assumes  so  important  a  func- 
tion, suffer  in  our  country  so  deep  a  degradation 
as  it  has  endured  in  Italy,  where  movements  from 
Rossini's  and  Bellini's  operas,  and  Auber's  over- 
tures, disgrace  the  most  holy  moments  of  the 
service  ?  Or  in  Spain;  where  in  recent  times, 
church  music  is  dumb,  even  to  the  psalmody  of 
the  priesthood  ?  We  fear  it  not,  and  those  who 
with  us  have  a  higher  trust,  will  labor  incessantly 
with  all  their  strength,  and  on  all  occasions,  to 
attain  the  highest  object.  We,  a  laborious  people, 
strong  in  body  and  mind,  must  strive  for  a  higher 
elevation  than  tender  nature  has  conferred  on  her 
southern  children,  to  amuse  their  happy  hours. 


Musical  Practice  Among  Birds. 

Many  people  imagine  that  birds  sing  by  instinct, 
and  their  songs  come  to  them  without  any  labor 
or  practice.  But  ornithologists,  who  have  made 
the  habits  of  the  feathered  tribes  a  life-study,  hold 
a  difTerent  theory,  and  tell  of  long  and  laborious 
practice  in  species  and  individuals  to  acquire 
facility  and  compass  of  song.  The  following 
information  from  a  practised  observer  will  be  new 
to  many  of  our  readers  : 

Birds  all  have  their  peculiar  ways  of  singing. 
Some  have  a  monotonous  song,  as  the  bay-winged 
sparrow.  The  yellow-bird  has  a  continuous  chat- 
ter without  any  particular  form  of  song.  The 
cat-bird  is  a  mocker.  The  golden-robin  has  a 
song  of  its  own ;  but  each  one  may  have  a  song 
of  his  own,  though  those  of  the  same  locality  are 
apt  to  sing  the  same  tune.  The  hermit-thrush 
has  a  round  of  variations,  perhaps  the  sweetest 
singer  of  the  feathered  choir.  But  the  song 
sparrow  has  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  song  of  any  bird  that  sings. 

Every  male  song-sparrow  has  seven  indepen- 
dent songs  of  its  own,  no  two  having  the  same 
notes  throughout,  though  sometimes,  as  if  by 
accident,  they  may  hit  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
same. 

Si.x  years  ago  this  spring  I  first  made  the  dis- 
covery. A  singer  that  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  my  garden,  attracted  my  attention  by  the  sweet 
variations  of  its  songs,  so  I  commenced  taking 
observations  on  the  subject.  I  succeeded  at  last 
in  remembering  all  his  songs,  which  are  to  this 
day  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  any  of  our  common 
airs  that  I  am  so  fond  of  whistling.  On  one 
occasion  I  took  note  of  the  number  of  times  he 
sang  each  song,  and  the  order  of  singing.  I  copy 
from  my  journal,  six  years  back : 

No.  1,  sung  27  times;  No.  2,  36  times;  No.  3, 
23  times;  No.  4,  19  times;  No.  5,  21  times;  No. 
6,  32  times;  No.  7,  18  times.  Perhaps  ne.xt  he 
would  sing  No.  2 ;  then,  perhaps,  No.  4,  or  5,  and 
so  on. 

Some  males  will  sing  each  tunc  about  fifty  times, 
though  seldom;  some  will  only  sing  them  from 
five  to  ten  times.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
each  male  has  his  seven  songs.  I  have  applied 
the  rule  to  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  birds, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  same.  I  would  say 
that  it  requires  a  great  degree  of  patience,  and  a 
good  ear  to  come  at  the  truth  of  the  matter;  but 
any  one  may  watch  a  male  bird  while  singing, 
and  will  find  he  will  change  his  tune  in  a  few 
minutes  more. 

The  bird  that  I  first  mentioned  came  to  the 
same  vicinity  five  springs  in  succession,  singing 
the  same  s(^ven  songs,  always  singing  within  a 
circle  of  about  twenty  rods.  On  the  fifth  spring 
he  came  a  month  later  than  usual ;  another  spar- 
row had  taken  possession  of  his  hunting-grounds, 
so  he  established  himself  a  little   one  side.     I 
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noticed  tliat  te  sanp;  less  frequently  than  of  old, 
and  in  a  few  days  his  sons  was  hushed  forever. 
No  doubt  old  age  claimed  him  as  a  victim.  In 
other  cases  I  have  known  a  singer  to  return  to 
the  same  place  two,  three,  and  four  years;  but 
frequently  not  more  than  one.  I  think  there  is 
not  a  more  interestinji  or  remarkable  fact  in 
natural  history  than  the  one  I  have  related,  and 
it  is  a  fact  you  may  confidently  believe. — New 
England  Farmer. 


Handel  out  of  Tune — Concordia  Dis- 
coas. — This  celebrated  composer,  though  of  a 
very  robust  and  uncouth  appearance,  yet  had 
such  a  remarkable  irritability  of  nerves,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  tuning  of  instruments, 
and  therefore  this  was  always  done  before  Handel 
arrived.  A  musical  wag,  who  knew  how  to 
extract  some  mirth  from  his  irascibility  of  temper, 
stole  into  an  orchestra  on  a  night  when  the  late 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  first  royal  j)ersonage  who 
ever  succeeded  in  "  composing"  Handel,)  was  to 
be  present  at  the  performance  of  a  new  oratorio, 
and  untuned  all  the  instruments,  some  half  a  note, 
others  a  whole  note  lower  than  the  organ.  As 
soon  as  the  Prince  arrived,  Handel  gave  the 
signal  of  beginning  Con  Spirilo;  but  such  was 
the  horrible  discord,  that  the  enraged  musician 
started  up  from  his  seat,  and  having  overturned  a 
double-bass  which  stood  in  his  way,  he  seized  a 
kettle-drum,  wdiich  he  threw  with  such  violence 
at  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  that  he 
lost  his  full-bottomed  wig  by  the  effort.  Without 
waiting  to  replace  it,  he  advanced  iearheaded  to 
the  front  of  the  orchestra,  breathing  vengeance, 
but  so  much  choked  with  passion,  that  utterance 
was  denied  him.  In  this  ridiculous  attitude  he 
stood  staring  and  stamping  for  some  moments 
amidst  a  convulsion  of  laughter ;  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  seat,  till  the  prince 
went  personally  to  appease  his  wrath,  which  he 
with  great  difficulty  accomplished. 

Political  Magazine,  1786. 


Tenors,  by  a  TENOUE.-^"La  Spia"  writes 
from  Paris  to  the  Transcript,  among  other  things 
the  following : 

A  new  tenor  f"  Voiseau  rare"  as  the  journals 
say)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  person  of  M. 
Renard.  He  has  a  fine  organ  but  does  not  know 
how  to  use  it  yet.  The  days  of  Duprez,  Rubini, 
etc.,  are  passed,  and  there  is  in  the  list  of  modern 
singers  none  to  fill  their  vacant  places.  It  may 
not  be  known  that  Rossini's  "  Wm.  Tell"  shared 
the  fate  at  first  of  most  operas — that  is,  it  %vas 
performed  but  a  very  few  times  and  then  thrown 
\>y  as  a  failure.  The  critics  found  as  usual,  some 
rather  effective  choruses  and  a  fine  trio  only.  It 
was  written  for  Nourrit,  who  sang  with  a  sort  of 
mi.xed  falsetto  voice.  Duprez  had  then  just 
arrived  from  Italy  and  was  engaged  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  It  was  thought  great  presumption  on  his 
part  to  attempt  to  sing  against  the  favorite  Nourrit, 
who  was  so  much  admired  by  the  public,  that 
upon  taking  his  farewell,  he  brought  his  children 
on  the  stage  with  him  and  took  a  sort  of  family 
adieu  of  his  friends.  Duprez  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  take  away  any  role  from  Nourrit,  but  would 
accept  any  one  tor  his  debut  Nourrit  might  choose 
to  give  him.  "  AVilliara  Tell"  had  then  failed  so 
decidedly  that  Nourrit  said  he  might  take  the  role 
of  Arnold.  Duprez  accepted  it,  and  the  house 
was  crowded  with  the  friends  of  Nourrit,  who  felt 
sure  of  Duprez's  fiasco.  The  articulation  of 
Duprez  was  so  perfect  that  for  the  first  time  on 
record  every  syllable  and  every  letter  even,  was 
distinctly  understood  in  the  opening  recitative. 
The  audience  stared  at  one  another  and  waited, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  tenor  whose 
manner  of  declamation  was  alwaj-s  at  full  voice ; 
and  after  the  first  act  there  were  was  but  little 
enthusiasm,  every  one  saying  it  would  be  impos- 
sible lor  a  singer  to  continue  five  acts  with  such  a 
method. 

Duprez  himself,  between  the  first  and  second 
acts,  entered  the  private  box  where  his  wife  was 
seated,  and  told  her  "that  without  doubt  they 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  Italy."    In  the  trio 


of  the  second  act,  however,  he  created  such 
entlmsiasm,  even  among  his  enemies,  as  was  never 
before  or  afterward  known  ;  and  in  the  aria  finale 
he  stamped  himself  the  greatest  artist  the  world 
ever  produced.  He  gives  lessons  now  to  his 
classes  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  has  written  two 
or  three  operettas,  which  have  been  done  with 
some  success.  He  is  not  as  rich  as  he  ought  to  be, 
as,  artist-like,  he  lived  very  fast,  and  arti^ts  were 
not  paid  in  those  days  as  liberally  as  they  are  now. 
He  said  a  short  time  since  to  his  class,  "  ^1/fc.' 
AUez  !  .'  Eiudiez  ! !  peut-elre  pourrez  vous  gagner 
vingt  mille  Jrancs  par  mois !  il  est  vrai  que  je  ne 
Ics  ai  jamais  gagne  moi ;  mais  cependant  il  y  en 
a,  qui  gagnent  autant  que.  cela  ■'"  (referring  to 
Tamberlik.) 

M.  GuEY.MARD,  the  present  tenor  de  force,  has 
been  indisposed  for  some  time  yiast,  and  on  his 
account  the  performance  of  Wm.  Tell  has  been 
delayed.  It  is  announced,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
is  recovered,  which  from  all  accounts  will  not  be 
at  present.  A  week  ago,  his  voice  was  despaired 
of  entirely,  he  having  broken  it  in  endeavoring 
to  reach  not  the  famous  "  do,"  but  the  "  re,"  de 
poitrine.  Roger,  his  rival,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
happiest  of  mortals  at  present,  and  will  continue 
to  warble  in  falsetto  for  many  years  to  come. 
Last  week,  Mademoiselle  Duprez,  the  daughter  of 
the  ex-tenor,  who  sings  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
was  married,  I  hear,  to  a  young  professor  of  the 
piano,  and  has  had  allowed  her  a  month's  vacation 
in  consequence.  She  is  said  to  sing  well  w'ith  a 
tres-petite  voix,  and  doubtless  her  husband  will 
make  himself  useful  in  playing  her  accompani- 
ments. *  *  *  It  is  well  known  that  Nourrit 
while  at  Naples,  hearing  of  the  continued  success 
of  Duprez  in  Paris,  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  his  chamber  window  into  the  street. 
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Music  among  the  Blind. 

The  blind  have  certain  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  study  of  music.  The  very  incon- 
venience of  not  seeing  notes  drives  them  into 
more  immediate  and  direct  dealings  with  the 
sounds  themselves.  They  commune  with  music 
at  first  hand.  They  cannot  see  how  high  a  note 
is,  what  the  width  of  an  interval,  what  the  con- 
tents of  a  chord  ;  they  learn  it  by  the  ear,  they 
hear  it.  Such  aid  as  they  may  recdve  from  the 
raised  characters,  employed  in  our  modern  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  blind,  cannot  alter  the 
case  materially.  The  fingers  can  feel  over  but  a 
few  notes  at  a  time,  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
general  course  of  a  musical  passage  or  a  whole 
movement.  Hence  where  the  blind  study  music 
at  all,  they  learn  to  deal  with  sounds  and  inter- 
vals as  fixed  and  positive  facts,  with  the  thing 
signified,  and  not  the  mere  sign.  Notes  for  the 
eye  are  a  great  convenience  :  but  they  also  tempt 
to  laziness  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  sounds  as  sounds. 

The  pupils  in  Blind  Institutions  therefore  often 
make  good  organists.  Their  attention  is  so  fas- 
tened upon  the  true  relation  of  sounds  and  voices 
in  polyphonous  composition,  the  development  of 
themes  by  innate  laws,  that  they  readily  acquire 
a  taste  for  the  strict  style  of  composition.  Then 
there  is  something  in  their  very  abstraction  from 
the  outward  world  which  favors  that  deeper  ab- 
sorption in  music  as  a  world  by  itself,  which  is  a 
condition  of  all  genuine  musicianship,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  organ  music. 

Music  is  made  an  important  branch  In  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind.     The  Royal 


Institution  at  Paris  has  supplied  many  of  the 
churches  with  organists  from  its  graduate  pupils. 
All  the  older  institutions  of  our  own  country  have 
sent  forth  qualified  musicians,  who  have  become 
teachers  of  music,  organists,  &c.  Some  of  these 
have  evinced  skill  in  composition. 

AVe  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  perusing 
some  organ  compositions  sent  us  in  MS.  from 
Philadelphia.  They  are  the  production  of  a 
recent  pupil  and  assistant  teacher  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  D.wid  Wood,  a  young  man  scarcely 
of  age,  who  has  been  totally  blind  from  birth. 
He  performed  with  great  credit  in  the  recent 
organ  concerts  in  that  city,  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  great  organ  built  by  Mr.  Knauff.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  under  the  musical  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  Pfeiffer,  teacher  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  also  of  Mr.  Getze,  a  distinguished 
organist  in  Philadelphia. 

They  consist  of  three  short  Preludes,  and  a 
Fugue  with  Chorale  :  the  last  three  with  a  third 
staff  for  the  pedal.  The  preludes  are  slow  move- 
ments in  strict  orgin  style  ;  all  is  clear  as  it  is  com- 
plex, all  well  connected  and  symmetrical,  the 
themes  naturally  developed,  each  of  the  four 
voices  being  always  ohligato,  &c.  The  technical 
demands  of  musicianship  are  fully  satisfied.  They 
may  not  show  creative  genius,  but  they  do  show 
a  decided  turn  for  this  sort  of  writing,  and  amount 
to  something  more  than  mere  phrase  work  ;  they 
are  not  without  sentiment  and  beauty.  The 
fourth  is  a  regular  fugue,  which  is  made  a  foun- 
dation for  the  introduction  of  a  canto  firmo,  the 
old  tune  of  "  Nuremberg,"  line  by  line,  with  in- 
tervals between,  while  the  fugue  goes  on.  This 
too  is  clear,  ingenious,  effective.  On  the  whole, 
these  are  compositions  such  as  do  not  often  make 
their  appearance  in  our  American  schools  of 
music,  and  they  would  do  credit  to  the  Conser- 
vatoires abroad.  By  the  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  we  learn  that  the  mu- 
sical department  continues  to  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr. 
Pfeiffer.  Twelve  of  the  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion on  the  organ,  and  forty-six  on  the  piano. 
Several  of  them  are  already  qualified  as  organists 
in  the  Episcopal  or  other  service,  and  others  to 
teach  the  piano  or  sing  in  church  choirs.  They 
have  an  Orchestra  among  themselves,  composed 
of  thirty-four  members : 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  the  following  instru- 
ments ; — violins,  12  ;  violas,  2 ;  violoncellos,  2 ;  con- 
tra bassos,  2;  flutes,  3;  clarinets.  2;  horns,  2;  trum- 
pets, 3  ;  bass  trombone,  1 ;  ophicleide,  1 ;  great  drum, 
1 ;  military  drum,  1 ;  cymbals,  1 ;  triangle,  1 ;  total  34. 

Among  the  celebrated  and  difficult  pieces  performed 
by  the  orchestra,  are  the  following  ;■ — The  overtures 
of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Mendelsohn; 
*' "William  Tell,"  by  Rossini ;  and  '•  Le  Serment,"  by 
Auber ;  C  minor  Symphony,  by  Beethoven  ;  "Weber's 
Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra  ;  and  other  remark- 
able compositions  by  these  and  other  great  masters. 


Eobert  Schumann. 

We  conclude  our  extracts,  commenced  in  our 
last,  from  a  German  critique  on  Schumann's 
earlier  compositions  for  the  piano-forte.  As  in- 
stances of  his  more  extravagant  manner  when 
first  infected  by  the  fever  of  what  was  called  the 
"  New  Romanticism  "  in  Art,  the  following  works 
were  named  :  Allegro  in  B,  Op.  8  ;  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques,  Op.  13  ;  Concert  sans  Orchestre,  Op. 
14  ;  Piano-forte  Sonata,  Op.  15  ;  Fantasie,  Op. 
17.     The  writer  proceeds  : 

"  These  youthful  creations  contain  much  that 
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is  individual,  ste.rlin<»,  and  deeply  conceived ; 
many  beauties  tliat  betray  uncommon  f!;Ifts,  and 
sinj^le  passages  that  are  excellent.  Especially 
from  tlie  last  two  productions  (Op.  15  and  17) 
there  flashes  many  a  noble  gem ;  still  it  is  not 
■wrought  out,  not  purified  from  the  surrounding 
dross,  and  too  much  disfigured  by  baser  earths 
and  metals. 

"  Besides  this  heterogeneous  overloading,  we 
find  on  all  sides  difficulties  of  the  most  appalling 
calibre,  heaped  up  unnecessarily,  enough  to  fright- 
en away  the  most  skilful,  practiced  player,  if  he 
rank  not  with  the  virtuosos  by  profession,  with 
the  Liszts,  Thalbergs,  &c. 

"  Unquestionably  the  Fantasie,  inscribed  to 
Liszt,  affords  the  richest  and  yet  most  unquick- 
ening  lu.xuriance  of  this  neo-romantic  liyper- 
geniality.  The  eccentric,  the  arbitrary,  the  vague 
and  undetermined,  could  scarcely  be  pushed 
farther.  The  transcendentalism,  so  loved  before 
all  things,  degenerates  at  times  here  into  madness 
and  utter  unintelligibleness,  while  the  striving 
after  originality  loses  itself  in  the  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  The  composer  reminds  us  of  a 
rich  nobleman,  who,  to  make  himself  inaccessible 
to  all  approach  in  his  aristocratic  superiority,  sel- 
fishlj'  fences  himself  in  from  the  world,  surrounds 
his  grounds  with  deep  pits,  high,  thorny  hedges, 
spring-guns,  and  foot-snares,  and  so  fortifies  and 
palisades  himself  that  people  are  discouraged 
from  seeking  nearer  acquaintance  with  him.  The 
Davidsbiindlertanze  and  the  Carnival-scene.n  are 
refreshing  exceptions."  [Dances  of  the  members 
of  the  "  David's  league  "  against  the  "  Philistines," 
or  Young  Germany  against  old  fogies.  For  an 
account  of  this  and  of  the  little  musical  fancies, 
called  the  "  Carnival  scenes,"  see  vol.  vii.,  page  5, 
and  vol.  viii.  p.  1 7  of  this  Journal.]  "  The  first, 
thrown  off  as  sketches,  rather  than  finished  char- 
acter-pieces, are  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
variety  and  individuality  in  tone  and  keeping. 
So  too  are  the  latter,  '  musical  genre  pictures,'  so 
spirited  and  interesting  in  their  treatment,  from 
which  gleam?  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  genuine 
French  esprit,  full  of  epigrammatic  points  and 
barbed  witticisms.  It  goes  on  in  grotesque  med- 
ley ;  a  downriiiht  fantastical  masquerade,  full  of 
humors  and  intrigues.  But  out  of  the  wild, 
chaotic  whirl,  amidst  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  ex- 
hilaration, rising  like  fleeting  Champagne  bub- 
bles, there  meets  the  ear  at  times,  with  unex- 
pected pathos,  a  single,  as  It  were  straj'  tone  of 
sweet,  sincere  tenderness,  and  humoristic  con- 
tentedness  and  constancy. 

"If  we  go  through  Schumann's  piano  composi- 
tions consecutively,  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
Low  the  composer  gradually  gains  in  simpli<Mty 
and  works  himself  out  more  and  more  to  self-de- 
pendence. The  peculiar  naturel  of  the  composer 
himself,  his  musical  subjectivity  comes  out  purer, 
sharper,  more  decided,  while  there  is  more  facil- 
ity and  conscious  certainty  in  the  handling  of 
the  motives.  That  awkward  and  disturbing 
heaviness  disappears,  because  the  composer  seeks 
to  rid  himself  of  all  superfluous  baggage,  all 
chance  acces-'ories,  and  limits  himself  to  the  essen- 
tial and  the  indispensable.  Whereas  at  first  he 
always  wrote  so  hard  that,  to  use  Boerne's  ex- 
pression, '  the  axle  threatened  to  break  under 
him';  but  here  already  you  can  entrust  yourself 
to  him  with  less  danger. 

"  We  must  here  mention  the  •  Kindencenen' 
(Scenes  of  Childhood)  Op.  \'>,  which  belong  un- 


questionably to  Schumann's  best  achievements  in 
this  kind.  Here,  by  a  half  prophetic,  half  poetic 
intuition,  and  by  that  plastic  quality  of  mind 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  objective  way  of  viewing 
things,  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  so  merging 
himself  in  single  moods,  states,  and  salient  mo- 
ments of  childhood's  world,  and  in  so  mastering 
them  musically,  that  a  susceptible  mind  must  feel 
itself  most  deeply  penetrated  and  most  vl%'idly 
addressed  by  them.  How  is  this  remarkable 
effect  produced  ?  How  is  the  hearer  transported 
into  so  complete  an  illusion  ?  By  the  truth  of 
the  delineation,  by  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  the 
coloring ;  by  the  fact  that  the  tone-poet  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  subject,  has  lived  and  felt  his  way 
into  it,  or  rather  back  to  It ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
has  most  happily  hit  the  charmingly  naive,  the 
sweetly,  carelessly  gushing,  real  childlike  tone. 

"  These  '  Kinderscenen  '  prove  most  clearly, 
that  what  is  significant  and  characteristic  admits 
of  being  compressed  info  a  narrow  space,  into 
the  limits  of  a  determinate  form  ;  that  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  give  loose  rein  to  wild  and 
planless  fancy,  and  throw  oneself  into  the  arms 
of  chance.  The,  greatest  artists  often  feel  a 
noble  and  a  finer  pride  in  the  aehlevenicnt  of 
what  is  great  and  individual  within  and  in  spite 
of  formal  limits. 

"The  '  Arahesl-e,'  Op.  18,  and  the  '  Bhimen- 
stiick,'  (Flower  piece)  Op.  19,  must  also  be  com- 
mended, as  works  more  distinguished  by  their 
melodious  flow,  their  clearness  and  song-like 
keeping,  than  by  any  .»peclal  originality.  The 
latter  bears  an  occasional  family  resemblance  to 
Mendelssohn's  '  Songs  without  AVords,'  and  to 
John  Field's  Notturnos  and  Romanzas.  The  soft, 
dreamy,  tender,  lyrical,  almost  feminine  character 
of  Field's  cantelina,  sounds  unmistakably  In  both 
pieces.  But  the  resemblance  does  not  afi'cct  you 
unpleasantly  ;  quite  the  contrary,  because  Schu- 
mann knew  how  to  join  with  It  an  excellence 
which  is  foreign  to  the  Englishman,  and  which 
lifts  him  fer  above  Field ;  to-wit,  an  altogether 
richer,  fuller,  and  more  various  harmonic  setting, 
a  more  artistic  perfection  of  figures  and  forms  of 
accompaniment,  than  is  ever  the  case  with  Field, 
where  so  much  Is  loose  and  dilletfantish. 

"  More  independent  and  significant  are  the 
'  Humoreske  '  and  the  G  minor  Sonata,  which  we 
venture  to  pronounce  the  gems  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, full  as  It  is  of  sterling  things.  In  the 
'  Humoreake  '  the  Interest  Is  kept  awake  and  in- 
creased from  beginning  to  end  by  the  great 
variety  in  matter  and  in  form,  by  the  constant, 
rapid,  and  yet  always  natural  and  easy  alterna- 
tion of  the  most  diverse  images,  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, floating  In  and  out  fantastically  and 
dreamily.     *     *     *     « 

"  Novalis  says :  '  A  work  of  Art  Is  ."o  much  the 
more  interesting  and  genuine  an  outflow  of  one's 
personality,  the  more  sides  it  presents,  the  more 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  understood  and 
loved.'  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  case  with  the 
composition  in  rpicstlon.  If  then  we  confess  that 
we  felt  a  breath  from  It  as  of  pure  mountain  air, 
an  altogether  peculiar,  keen,  but  invigorating 
freshness ;  and  then  again  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  young,  fresh,  impetuous  torrent  of  the 
forest  brooks  ;  if  we  add,  that  a  strangely  sweet, 
shuddering  feeling  of  power,  of  intellectual 
health  and  fulness  seems  to  dwell  In  this  ' //«- 
moreske,'  which  imparts  itself  by  little  and  little 
to  the  hearer,  and  gradually  fills  him  with  that 


perfect,  blissful  satisfaction,  which  one  only  feels 
in  strains  that  flow  out  from  the  deepest  and  most 
secret  fountains  of  the  soul,  we  think  we  shall 
come  tolerably  near  to  the  truth. 

"  Stdl  richer  matter  for  discussion  and  fi)r  all 
sorts  of  adventurous  interpretations  is  aflbrdcd  by 
the  G  minor  Sonata ;  of  which  we  will  merely 
say  that  the  composer  has  here  adhered  strictly 
and  consistently  to  the  existing  Sonata  form.  In 
these  last  two  works  the  forms  and  dimensions 
are  larger  and  more  developed ;  everything  in 
them  is  more  thoroughly  wrought  out  and  fin- 
ished than  In  the  'Kinderscenen,'  which  are  fugi- 
tive and  sketchy,  although  kept  within  certain 
limits. 

"  The  '  Nackstiicke,,  (!Night  pieces)  are  to  be 
mentioned  as  containing  in  their  rhapsodical  and 
arbiti'ary  grouping  something  that  Is  like  impro- 
visation, something  taken  from  the  chance  hu- 
mors of  the  moment. 

"  Then  there  Is  the  '  FascJiingsschwank  aus 
Wien,'  (Carnival  pranks  in  Vienna)  a  companion 
piece  to  the  Carnival  Scenes;  at  least  you  find  in 
it  the  same  shifting  medley,  the  same  over-foam- 
ing, sparkling  humor.  Humoristic  heat-lightings 
on  all  sides  ;  everywhere  the  rockets  of  wit  and 
jubilant  spirits  shoot  up  the  imps  of  roguish  mock- 
ery and  most  unbridled  whim  hiss  around  us,  for 
example,  on  page  7,  8  and  9,  where  among  other 
things,  the  old-fashioned,  right  Philisterish  and 
'  fogy  '  motive  :  Als  der  Grossvater  die  Grossmut- 
ter  nahm,  (which  appears  also  in  the  Carnival) 
produces  a  grotesque  contrast  and  a  most  comical 
rococo  effect.  The  most  musically  rich  of  these 
fancy  pictures  doubtless  is  the  Intermezzo,  No.  4. 
How  such  a  dark  fellow,  such  a  marplot  and  gen- 
uine Old  Grumbler,  looking  out  so  threatening 
and  repulsive  from  under  his  E  flat  minor  visor, 
could  happen  Into  this  jovial  company,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  The  harsh,  serious  and  stern  tone, 
before  which  all  joy  and  cheerfulness  must  freeze 
to  death,  is  hardly  suited  to  such  pranks.  Once 
happily  passed  this  Intermezzo,  and  we  breathe 
freely  again,  as  If  we  felt  delivered  from  an  evil 
charm,  and  could  call  after  him,  like  Shakspeare's 
Orlando  to  Master  Jac(iues  :  '  I  am  glad  of  your 
departure ;  adieu,  good  Monsieur  Melancholy  ! '  " 

The  writer  closes  his  review   of  these  earlier 

works    with    the   belief    "  that   they   are    to   be 

counted  among  the  most  significant  productions 

of  Art  at  the  present  day  (1844),  distinguished 

throughout  by   a   high   and    noble  striving,  and 

containing  in  themselves  many  germs  of  a  new 

era." 

1    ■■   I 

A  Grave  Professor. 

Another  of  those  iucrcrlible  programmes  has  been 
placed  before  us,  of  the  mh-aculous  concerts  by  which 
the  musical  ideas  of  people  in  our  country  villages 
are  continually  lifted  to  the  top-wave  of  sublimity 
and  ecstacy.  This  w.is  a  concert  at  Sh.aron  Springs. 
The  hero  thereof  was  a  blind  man,  yclep'd  Prof.  W. 
A.  Carns,  "  the  lion  bass  of  the  world."  The  show- 
bill further  states  that  Prof.  C.  is  a  young  man  of 
21  years  of  age.  "He  pronouvr.es  distincthj  loords  of 
two  or  more  si/lkillcs  on  GG  in  the  Bass,  and  up  to 
BB  in  alt,  making  a  compass  of  about  four  octaves 
and  a  half!  He  excels  in  instrumental  music,  per- 
forming upon  the  Melodcon  and  I'iano  with  exqui- 
site taste.  He  plays  some  of  the  7nost  difiicult  opera 
music  upon  the  Cornet,  in  connection  with  cillicr  of 
these  instruments,  at  the  same  time.  He  also  phijs 
tunes  upon  a  common  wire,  about  three  feet  long, 
and  imitates  on  these  instruments  a  locomotive  in 
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full  operation.  He  is  also  ai>le  to  pliiy  tlic  most  diffi- 
cult nuisic  upon  tivo  different  instruiiieiits  at  the  same 
time,  nnd  imitates  a  full  brass  band  !  I'roduces  three 
difforent  tones  on  one  instrument,  and  gives  a  most 
perfect  imitation  of  a  locomotive,  in  motion,  in  times 
of  danger,  arriving  and  leaving  stations,  and  imitates 
the  steam,  wliistle,  and  bell,  witli  wonderful  preci- 
sion.*' We  have  our  own  suspicions  about  this 
blind  professor.  There  is  a  smell  of  sulphur  about 
it.  He  surely  cannot  be  of  this  world  ;  or  he  is  in 
league  with  powers  below.  Nor  is  our  terror  dissi- 
pated by  the  lugubrious,  phantasmal,  church-yard 
character  of  his  "  suitable  selections  for  the  evening's 
entertainment,"  which  include  the  following  "  sen- 
timental" pieces :  — 

Greeting  :  Introductory. 

The  Maniac  :  A  Scene  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  Old  Sexton  ;  A  piece  in  which  is  represented  a 
Sexton  burying  the  dead,  the  falling  of  the.  dirt 
on  the  coffin,  &c. 

The  Spell :  A  song  of  Love. 

The  Green  Bay  Tree  :  Disappointed  Love. 

Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  :  Representing  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  dashing  and  foaming. 

The  Phantom  Chorus. 

Death  of  Napoleon  ;  Bass  Solo. 

Boyhood  Days  :  Bass  Solo. 

Giant  Song  :  Bass  Solo. 

I  looked  around. 

My  Mother  and  my  Home. — These  lines  were  sug- 
gested on  the  occasion  of  a  mother  watching  by 
the  death-bed  of  her  son. 

Would  we'd  never  met. 

Man  the  Life-Boat :  A  Song  of  Shipwreck. 

I'm  afloat :  Pirate  Song. 

A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave. 

Grave  of  Bonaparte. 

Wrongs  and  Woes  :  Bass  Solo. 

My  Name  in  the  Sand  :  Bass  Solo. 

N.  B.— The  Sleigh  Ride  :  Pumpkin  Pie  ;  We're  all 
dodging,  &c. 

Those  cheerful  pumpkins  and  sleigh-rides  at  the 
end,  however,  indicate  a  funny  ghost.  But  the  cere- 
monies conclude  with  three  "  overtures,"  entitled, 
"The  Locomotive,"  "  Tlie  Storm,"  and — "  Death" I 
— after  which  tliis  professor  of  the  black  art,  redivivus, 
treats  his  appalled  audience  to  feats  of  ventriloquism, 
"  mysterious  disappearances,"  &c. 


"  Father  Heineicii  "  is  again  meditating  in  his 
old  age  a  return  flight  over  the  ocean  to  his  German 
home  ;  and  the  thought  suggesting  certain  analogies 
with  scenes  in  his  hermit  life  in  the  Western  forests, 
he  has  added  another  (the  Opus  77)  to  that  list  of 
stupendous  tone-works  of  his,  which  have  always 
proved  impraciicable  to  our  orchestras.  He  sends 
us  the  fantastic  programme  ; 

Programme  of  the  77tli  "Work  of  A.  P.  H. 
COLUMBiE: 

THE    WILD    OR    PASSENGER   PIGEONS. 

Grande  Capriccio  Volante.  A  Characteristic  Ameri- 
can Tone-Picture,  for  full  Orchestra. 

No.  1.  The  flitting  of  birds,  and  thunder-like  flap- 
pings of  a  passing  phalanx  of  American  Wild 
Pigeons. 

2.  The  aerial  armies  alight  on  the  primeval  forest 
trees,  which  bend  and  crash  bcneatli  their  weisrht. 

3.  A  twHight  scene.  The  cooing  of  the  doves,  pre- 
vious to  their  nightly  repose. 

4.  With  Aurora  comes  the  conflict  for  the  beech- 
nuts. 

5.  The  vast  conclave  in  grand  council  resolve  to 
migrate  elsewhere. 

6.  Sudden  rise  and  flight  of  the  myriad  winged  emi- 
grants. 

7.  The  presence  of  hunters  startles  the  muliitudi- 
nous  array. 

8.  The  wounded  and  dying  sink  tumultuouslv 
carthwai'd. 

9.  In  brooding  agitation  the  Columbines  continue 
their  flight,  darkening  the  welkin,  as  they  utter 
their  aerial  requiem,  but  passing  onward,  ever 
onward  to  the  goal  of  their  nomadic  wandering — 

21ie  green  Savannas  of  the  New  World. 
A  recollection  of  a   Hermit    in   his  Log-house    in 
Kentucky.  Anthony  Philip  Heinrich. 

MOTTO. 
In  dark'ning  clouds  th»^  westward  pigeons  fly, 
And  witiged  rhuBders  shake  the  brooding  sliy  ; 
The  forest  rocks— the  wafers  surgeful  rise. 
With  answering  quake  the  echoing  earth  replies. 

DOGANNE. 


It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  private  letter 
from  London,  that  Grisi  and  Maiiio  have  resolved 
to  visit  America  again,  and  may  be  expected  during 

the  next  winter The  New  York  Musical  World, 

(Richard  Storrs  Willis,  editor,)  in  commencing 
a  new  volume  this  day,  with  "  a  weekly  issue  of 
15,000  copies,"  announces  an  important  accession  to 
its  editorial  corps  in  "  that  Nestor  of  the  musical 
profession,"  Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  the  learned  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  Church.  We  may  expect  some 
spicy  criticisms.  We  congratulate  friends  Willis 
and  Morand  on  the  remarkable  success  of  their 
journal ;  we  should  lie  glad  of  half  as  much.  The 
Musical  Review  (Messrs.  Mason  &  Brothers)  in- 
forms its  readers  regularly  upon  its  title-page  that 
its  circulation  is  more  than  three  times  that  ofani/  other 
musical  periodical; — 45,000,  then!  Forty-five  thou- 
sand people  in  our  country,  who  love  and  think  of 
Music  as  an  Art  enough  to  subscribe  to  a  musical 
Art  journal!  Verily  we  area  musical  people.  The 
best  musical  journals  in  Germany,  even,  count  their 
subscribers  by  hundreds,  and  not  by  thousands. 

Maretzek  opened  most  brilliantly  at  the  New 
York  Academy  on  Monday  night — at  least  so  far  as 
audience  goes — for  there  was  a  rush  of  many  more 
than  could  obtain  entrance.  The  piece  was  II  Tro- 
vatore;  the  principal  singers  Mme.  Lagrange,  Mile. 
Ventaldi  (as  the  Gipscy),  Amodio  and  Brignoli. 
On  Wednesday  evening  Tiberini,  the  new  tenor, 
lately  from  Havana,  of  whom  great  things  were  said 
beforehand,  appeared  in  Lucia  di  Larnmermoor.  The 
N.  Y.  Times  says  he  is  about  equal  to  Brignoli. 
. . .  .The  New  Yo.ik  il/usi'ca!  World  informs  us  that 
"a  German  Opera  troupe  commences  at  Boston  in 
September";  "said  to  be  a  large  and  most  eflScient 
company,  and  will  give  German,  Italian  and  French 
operas."  This  is  too  good  news  to  have  reached  us 
here,  where  Boston  is,  and  we  are  all  eager  to  learn 

particulars Still  another  new   psalm  book! — 

making  six  this  season.  This  last  goes  right  up  to 
the  stars,  calling  itself  "  The  Celestina";  it  is  the 
production  of  a  tuneful  swain  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Virgil  Corydon  Taylor. 

Henry-  B.  Squires,  the  American  vocalist  (tenor) 
will  shortly  return  from  Naples. ..  .Vesttali  is  at 
Hoboken,  getting  up  her  wardrobe  for  her  opera  in 
Mexico,  and  her  brother  is  in  Europe,  forwarding 
singers  for  the  troupe. . .  .Our  young  townsman,  Mr. 
Nathan  B.  Clapp,  the  pianist,  who  has  been  study- 
ing for  two  years  at  the  Musical  Conservatorium  in 
Leipzig,  is  now  on  his  way  home  to  his  native  city, 
(if  he  has  not  already  arrived.)  bringing  very  high 
testimonials  from  his  professors,  Moscheles,  Plaidy, 
Richter,  and  others.  We  believe  he  intends  to  es- 
tablish l)imsclf  in  Boston,  and  trust  that  he  will  find 
patronage,  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  true  Art  in 
our  communiiy.  At  least  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  this  by  the  kind  of  interest  he  has  shown  in 
music  while  abroad,  (see  notices  of  private  concerts, 
&c.  in  Leipzig  in  our  columns  during  the  last  winter.) 

A  conceit  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  sufferers 
by  the  late  inundations  was  given  on  the  14th  ult.  at 
Baden-Baden :  with  grand  orchestra  and  chorus, 
conducted  by  Berlioz,  and  with  Mile.  Duprez 
and  Mme.  Viardot,  from  Paris,  and  Herr  Gre- 
jiinger,  from  Carlsruhe,  as  solo  singers Men- 
delssohn's "  Elijah  "  was  recently  given  at  Geneva 

by  more  than  seven  hundred  performers Boe- 

DOGNi,  the  famous  singing-master,  died  recently  in 
Paris. 

German  journals  mention  that  Prof.  Cornelius,  the 
painter,  has  lately  been  appealing  as  an  amateur 
composer  of  music,  in  the  shape  of  sacred  works  and 
Lieder, — and  announce  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
is  engaged  on  a  fifth  opera,  entitled  'Diana,'. . .  .The 


Gazette  Musicale  of  Paris  states  that  five  MS. 
Quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  by  Donizetti, 
have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  Signor 
Piatti ;  and  that  on  being  tried  by  him  and  three 
Italian  partners  they  proved  to  ije  of  "a  magnificent 
beauty.". . .  .Mr.  White,  a  young  artist  of  color,  the 
other  day  carried  olf  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing, 
in  an  arena  no  less  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire. 

The  London  Athenreum  has  some  pertinent  remarks 
upon  a  point  to  which  wc  have  before  called  atten- 
tion, and  which  wc  hope  will  some  day  be  practically 
considered  by  our  music-publishers.     It  says  : 

A  musical  friend  throws  out  a  suggestion,  the  im- 
portance of  which  needs  no  word  of  ours  to  I'ommend 
it. — '■  Why,"  says  he,  "  is  published  music  never 
dated?"  The  complete  works  of  a  writer  like  Dr. 
Spohr  (to  give  an  iTistance)  may  stretch  over  half  a 
century.  It  is  true  they  aie  numiicred,  for  the  most 
part — but  iheir  number  represents  the  order  of  com- 
]iosition,  not  of  puljlication.  A  lime  comes  when 
original  editions  are  exhausted — and  when  from  the 
dispersed  mass  of  the  master's  works,  unequal  in 
value,  some  professor  or  pulilisher  sliall  select  and 
re- issue  that  wbicii  is  of  permanent  value.  In  this  re- 
issue of  course  the  numerical  sequence  may  be  broken, 
and  the  guidance  of  a  date  would  he  most  welcome. 
The  suggestion  of  our  friend  was  called  out  in  refer- 
ence to  the  republication  of  the  best  among  dementi's 
hundred  and  six  .Sonatas,  makinr/  fonr-and-thirty  works 
(vide  Fc'tis).  Few  who  examine  the  new  series,  and 
who  remark  the  numerous  examples  of  imitation  or 
of  resemblance  to  the  works  of  other  writers  which 
dementi's  Sonatas  contain,  will  not  wish  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  certain  ideas  have  been  anticipations, 
coincidences,  or  recollections.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  precise  information  on  the  subject  is  hardly 
attainable. 


SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

A  Sight  Sinking  School  will  he  opeued  by  D.  TJ.  AIARTIN, 
at  the  Christian  Baptist  Cliurch,  corner  of  Kneeland  and 
Tyler  Streets,  on  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  22,  when  Prof.  II  W. 
D.\Y,  A.  M  ,  the  well-known  Inventor  of  the  method,  will  de- 
liver a  free  opening  Lecture. 

MLLE.  GABHIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

lias  the  honor  to  anDOuncp  th.it  she  will  re-open  her  Morning 
ami  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
on  the  PIANO-KOKTK,  on  Monday,  Sopt  22.  and  on  Wkdnes- 
DAT.  Oct.  1.     Terms,  Fifteen,  dollar.^  for  Twenty-f  »ur  lessijos. 

Applit-ations  to  be  made,  for  classes  nr  private  lessons,  at 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte's  residence,  No.  55  Uanco.  k  St. 

SIGNOR  AUaUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  lie  may  be  addressed  at  the 
ronms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sic.;il  Exchanjfe,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Si^.  Eendei-ari's  cla=s  of  young  ladies  in  sinping,./br  bfs^in- 
vers  only^  will  commence  on  Tuesd;iy,  Oct.  6f:h,  at  i  o'clock, 
P.  M  ,  in  the  Messrs.  Cbickering'.s  Saloon,  where  the  esercicea 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  r?a.';.?  of  last  year ^ 
who  m-iy  wish  to  continue  rheir  practice,  the  letsons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

A  MagniHcent  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.    For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  romplerp,  524  page.s  of  Music,  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  portr.iir,  light  binding.  Prit.'e  S6.  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  ©7. 
Desirous  of  pi. icing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  ma^^s  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  <'f  the  series,  the  above  celebrated  compositions,  and 
would  direct  speci.^l  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion OVER  ALL  OTHERS.  It  IS  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  note  being  clear  and  accurare  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  page  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed hiis  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  au  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typogritphical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  as  being  iu 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  ed  tion  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  r;ipid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano- forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Ilaydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  sal-s  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  an.  advanced  atyle  of  music,  and  a 
cons^equent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 
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THE  HOSANNA : 

A  New  Collection  of  P.^alm  and    Ilyiiiu  Tunes.  Anthems,  Mot- 

ef.ts.  Sentences  unJ  Chants,  for  tiie  use  of  Choirs,  Congrtf^a- 

tioDS,  Singing  Schools  and  Musical  Associations      Arranged 

and   Composed   hy    LEOXARD     MARSHALL,   Director    of 

Music   at   the  Chambers  street    Church,   Boston,  Editor  of 

'•  The  Harpsichord,"  &c. 

The  publishers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  in 
■want  of  a  new  music  book  to  "The  Hosanna  "  The  most 
eminent  professors  who  have  examined  it,  pronounce  it  the 
Tery  best  book,  taken  in  all  its  details,  ever  published. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Baker  says  : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  musical  compositions  and  arrangements  for  *  The  Uo- 
sanna.'  " 

Profs.  E.  Bruce  and  L.  0.  Emerson  say : 

"  We  have  examined  with  much  care  '  The  Ilosanr.a,'  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  public.  We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 

Prof,  J.  Sherwin  says: 

"  *  The  Hosanna'  will  be  one  of  the  best  books  now  in  use. 
I  shall  give  it  my  cordial  approbation." 

Prof.  S-  B.  Ball  says: 

"  Please  send  me  copies  for  my  choir.  I  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  work  to  those  in  w^ant  of  a  realty  good  collection 
of  Church  Music." 

Prof.  (5.  W.  Copeland  aays : 

"  It  is  the  best  collection  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Guilford  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  American  collection  of  Church  Music  I  have 
yec  seen.  I  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  our  churches." 

"The  Hos;inna"  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  384  pa- 
ges. A  specimen  of  the  work  will  be  sent  gratis,  oi  copies  will 
he  mailed  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

1VHITTEMORE,    NILES    &>    HAtl., 

PUBLISHERS, 

114:  Wasliing^tou.  Street,  Boston. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  tliis  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  CO.MPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Yol-  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  "WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  prepararion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  senerally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  thi|  Jour- 
nal Las  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  ex<:hange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  ike  publishing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .S?6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works §?3 

Moaart'a  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols S6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  \V.  THAYER. 


THE  EIGHTH 
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AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES  AND 
MECHANICAL    ART, 

C^fDEE  THE  DIHECTIOS  OP 

TffK    M ASSACHTJSKTTS 

CHAMTABLE  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION, 

V.  ILL   CfiMJIKJiCf;   AT 

PANEUIIi  AND  QUINCY  HALLS, 


Wednesday,  Sept.  10th. 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 

^DWAiiri,.'  BALCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      yf   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   PIFFOSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME  7. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compa-^s,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Tarious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octaTO,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  83. 

VOLUME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  ©5,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  ©1,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"   2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"   3.    Fetia  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"   4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"   5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"   6.    Albreehtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 

Yol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Yols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.    Three 

vols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A.  ItfOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  3S9  Broadwa}',  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 
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leatly  and  promptly  execateJ  at  this  Offic 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEMESS. 

TUTS  beaufiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  Geoilge  Sand,  just 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translared,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
m^'  be  had  at  this  office,  aud  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  establi.'^hed  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 


J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Excliange,  282  Wasliington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S^SO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ©30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVEBY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STItKE'J', 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

S    U  A  Y  «'  A  R  D    PLACE. 

JOB  PIIIFTIF& 

OF     EVERY     DESCItlPTION     NEATLY     AND     PEOMPXLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AIVIERIOAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  IVashington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

T>-    F.    IDOIDGi-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beaell  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

DIT-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
BMPOKTEKS  OF  FOREIG]^  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  5G  I^neeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  otberii  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BBEtJSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

^Zr"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

G.  andr:e  &/  co/s 

19  3.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNDT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[IIT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publii^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  pa^jcr  o£  ^tt  ani)  HLttuatutc, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  annum,  iii  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concert.^, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &.c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  .T.  3.  DWIGUT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISINa. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  lino 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  ( 120  lines)  first  insertion Jffl^.OO 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  . .  ..^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ctH. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertiBomeuts, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No^  21  ^SCHOOL    STRBETJ 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PKOPEIETOR. 

EDWAKD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

IE?=-  OFPICE,   M"o.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATII.iN  RICH.^RDSON,  282  IVashiiiBton  St.        " 
"   GEORGE  P.  KEED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"   A.  51.  LELAN'D, ProvWence,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENDER6  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

'■   GEORGE   BUTTON,  Je Roche.ster,  N.  T. 

"    G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,..1S1  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAU.M  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven 

BY  BK.    HEISBICF   T:i".mxc. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Such  blissful  moments  were  bis  compensation 
for  many  a  bitter  experience.  Nothing  so  stirred 
up  his  sense  of  justice  as  to  find  himself  deceived 
In  the  character  of  a  man  Tvith  whom  he  had 
long  stood  in  friendly  relations.  The  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  a  brother  artist, 
the  court  mechanician,  Maelzel,  in  Vienna, 
ended  in  a  sort  ot  compromise,  whereby  Beet- 
hoven let  the  case  drop,  but  was  obliged  to  pay 
half  the  costs.  Beethoven's  masterwork,  the 
"Battle  of  Vittoria,"  which  was  to  be  performed 
during  the  Vienna  Congress  in  the  year  1814, 
was  the  occasion  of  this  controversy,  about  which 
Beethoven  expressed  himself  at  length  in  a  depo- 
sition prepared  for  his  counsel,  Dr.  von  Adlers- 
burg. 

"  I  had  written  for  Maelzel,"  he  says,  "  at  my 
own  suggestion  and  without  reward,  a  battle  sym- 
phony for  his  Panharmonica.  After  he  had  had  this 
awhile,  he  brought  me  the  score,  from  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  engrave,  and  wished  it 
arranged  for  full  orchestra.  I  had  before  then 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  battle  music,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  applicable  to  his  Panharmonica. 
We  agreed  to  give  this  and  other  works  of  mine 
in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  In 
the  meantime  I  was  in  the  most  terrible  pecunia- 
ry embarrassment.  Forsaken  by  the  whole 
world  here  in  Vienna,  in  expectation  of  a  change, 
&c.,  Maelzel  offered  me  50  ducats.  I  took  them, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  return  them  to  him 
here,  or  give  him  the  work  to  take  to  London,  in 
case  I   did  not  make  the  journey  with  him,  in 


which  latter  case  I  would  introduce  him  to  an 
English  publisher,  who  would  pay  him   the  50 
ducats.     The   concerts   were    approaching ;  and 
now  for  the   first  time  Herr  Maelzel's  plan  and 
character   developed    themselves.     Without   my 
consent,  he  had  printed  on  the  handbills  that  it 
was  his  property.     Provoked  at  this,  1  made  him 
tear  down    the   bills   again.     Then   he    put  on  : 
'  Out  of  friendship,  on  occasion  of  his  journey  to 
London.'     This  I  permitted,  since  I  reserved  to 
myself  the  liberty  of  choosing  under  what  condi- 
tions 1  would   give   him  the  work.     I  remember 
there  was  a  vehement  contest  during  the  printing 
of  the  bills.     But  I  had  not  much  time,  and  was 
still  writing  on  my  work.     In  the  fire  of  inspira- 
tion, wholly  absorbed  in  it,  I  scarcely  thought  of 
Maelzel  more.     Meanwhile,  just  after  the  first 
performance  in  the  hall  of  the  University,  I  was 
told  on  all  sides,  and  by  reliable  men,  that  Mael- 
zel had  everywhere  reported  that  he  had  lent  me 
400  ducats  in  gold.     Immediately  after  the  first 
concert,  I  gave  back  to  Maelzel  his   50  ducats, 
'  "  '  '^  that,  since  I  bad  found  out  his  character, 
1  would  not  travel  with  him,.,being  justly  indig- 
nant that  he,  without  asking  me,  had  stated  in  the 
bills  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  concert 
had  been  thwarted ;  and  even  that  his  bad  pat- 
riotic character  had  manifested   itself  in  several 
public  expressions.     I  declared  that  I  would  not 
give  him  the  work  to  take  with  him  to  London, 
except  on  conditions  which  I  would  make  known 
to  him.     He  now  maintained  that  it  was  a  gijt  of 
ffiendslnp,  and  had  this  expression  put  into  the 
newspaper  after  the  second  concert,  without  ask- 
ing  me    at   all.     As  Maelzel   is   a   coarse  man, 
wholly   without  education,  without  culture,  one 
can  imagine  how  he  behaved  towards  me  during 
this  time,  and  how  he   more  and  more  provoked 
me.     Who  would  make  such  a  man  a   friendly 
present   on    compulsion  ?     An    opportunity    oc- 
curred  for   me   to   send   the  work  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  King   George  IV.,  of  Eng- 
land.    So  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give  him 
this  work  unconditionally.     Maelzel   now  made 
proposals.   He  was  told  on  what  day  he  should  ap- 
pear, to  receive  an  answer  ;  but  he  came  not ;  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  had  the  work  performed  in 
Munich.     How   came   he   by   it  V     Stealing  was 
not  possible.     Herr  Maelzel  had  some  of  the  sep- 
arate  parts  for  some  days  at  his  house,  and  from 
these  he  got  some  low  musical  hack  to  put  togeth- 
er a  whole,  which  he  is  now  peddling  about  the 
world.     Herr  Maelzel   had    promised    me    ma- 
chines to  help  my  hearing.     To  stimulate  him,  I 
arranged  the  Battle  Symphony  for  his  Panhar- 
monica.    His  machines  finally  came  to  hand,  but 
were  not  of  sufficient  use  to  me.     For  this  little 
trouble  Herr  Maelzel  thought,  after  I  had  com- 


posed the  Triumphal  Symphony  for  grand  orches- 
tra, that  I  should  compose  the  battle  in  addition, 
and  make  him  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  work. 
Admitting  that  I  felt  under  some  obligations  to 
him  for  the  hearing  machines,  yet  this  is  cancelled 
by  the  fact  that  he  earned  at  least  500  florins  in 
convention  coin  with  the  battle  stolen  from  me  or 
put  together  in  a  mutilated  form.  So  he  has 
made  himself  good.  He  even  had  the  effrontery 
here  to  say  that  he  had  the  Battle  ;  nay,  he 
showed  it  to  several  men  in  writing.  But  I  did 
not  believe  it,  and  was  so  far  right,  since  the 
whole  was  not  by  me,  but  put  together  by 
another.  Besides,  the  honor,  which  he  ascribed 
to  himself  alone,  might  in  itself  pass  for  compen- 
sation. The  Councillor  of  War  did  not  mention 
me  ;  and  yet  all  the  music  of  which  the  two  con- 
certs consisted  was  by  me." 

Beethoven's  uneasiness  about  such  a  dishonest 
proceeding,  led  him  in  a  letter  composed  about 
the  same  time,  July  25th,  1814,  to  acquaint  the 
musicians   in   London  with    the   matter,  and  to 
warn  the  English  public  of  a  fraud  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  him  and   his  artistic  reputa- 
tion.     He  wrote  :    "  Herr   Maelzel,   who  is  at 
present   in  London,  has  on   his  journey  thither 
brought  out  in  Munich  my  triumphal  sympho- 
nies  and  Wellington's  '  Battle  at  Vittoria,'  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  give  musical  concerts  with 
the  same,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  do  in  Frankfort. 
This  leads   me   publicly   to  declare  that  I  have 
never  and  in  no  way  ceded   or  made  over  the 
said  works  to  Herr  Maelzel,  that  no  one  possesses 
a  copy  of  them,  and  that  I  have  sent  the  only  one 
with  which  I  e\'er  parted  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince   Regent  of  England.     The  perform- 
ance of  these  works,  therefore,  by  Herr  Maelzel 
is  cither  a   fraud  upon  the  public,  since,  by  the 
above    explanation,   he   does    not  possess   these 
works,  or,  if  he  does  possess  them,  an  injury  to 
me,  since  he  has  got  hold  of  them  in  an  unlawful 
way.     But  even  in  the  latter  case  the  public  will 
be  deceived  ;  for  what   Herr  Maelzel  brings  out 
under  the  title  :  '  Wellington's  Battle  at  Vittoria 
and  Triumphal    Symphony,'  must  plainly  be   a 
spurious  or  a  mutilated  work,  since  of  these  two 
works  of  mine  he   never  received  anything  from 
me  except  a   single  part  for  a  couple  of  days. 
This   suspicion   becomes   certainty  when   I   add 
the  assurance  of  the  musicians  here,  whose  names 
I  am  authorized  if  need  be  to  make  public,  that 
Herr  Maelzel,  on  his  departure  from  Vienna,  in- 
formed them  that  he  possessed  these  works,  and 
that  he  had  shown  them  parts  (voices)  of  them, 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  could  only  be  mu- 
tilated and  not  genuine.  Whether  Herr  Maelzel  is 
capable  of  such  a  wrong  to  me,  is  answered  by 
the  fact,  that  he  announced  himself  alone  in  the 
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public  prints,  without  the  mention  of  my  name, 
as  the  undertaker  of  my  concerts  which  took 
place  here  in  Vienna,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
■wounded  in  the  war,  when  only  my  works  were 
performed.  Therefore  I  exhort  the  musicians  of 
London  not  to  suffer  such  a  wrong  to  me,  their 
brother  artist,  as  the  performance  there  by  Herr 
Maelzel  of  the  '  Batlle  of  Vittoria  '  and  the  '  Tri- 
umphal Symphony,'  and  to  prevent  the  London 
public  from  being  deceived  by  him  in  the  way 
now  charged." 

In  September,  1814,  at  the  time  of  the  Vienna 
Congress,  these  works,  which  had  caused  the 
composer  so  much  vexation,  were  performed  with 
great  acceptance.  Beethoven  saw  himself  hon- 
ored by  many  a  distinction.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  made  him  a  present  of  200  ducats.  A 
musical  society  in  England  sent  him  a  costly 
piano-forte,  made  by  one  of  the  first  artists  there. 
The  magistrate  at  Vienna  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  richt  of  citizenship,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music  in  the  Austrian  Empire  made 
him  an  honorary  member.  Similar  honors  were 
extended  to  him  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Laibach,  as  well  as  by  the  musical  academies  in 
Amsterdam  and  Stockholm. 

So  much  the  more  was  he  surprised  by  the  ap- 
parently indifferent  reception  of  the  "  Battle  of 
Vittoria  "  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  after- 
wards King  George  IV.,  of  England.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Beethoven  had  sent  the 
score  of  his  work,  with  an  inscription,  to  this 
Prince,  through  the  Austrian  ambassador.  For  a 
long  time  he  heard  nothing  of  it,  except  that  the 
"  Battle  of  Vittoria"  had  been  performed  with 
great  acceptance  several  evenings  in  succession 
in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Then  he  sent  en- 
closed to  his  friend  and  pupil  Ries,  a  letter  in  his 
own  hand  to  King  George  IV.,  with  directions  to 
deliver  it  in  person.  But  this  method  had  its 
great  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  only  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  only  the  select  of  these,  were 
presented  to  the  King.  The  very  look  of  the 
letter  was  enough  to  frighten  one,  although  Beet- 
hoven, whose  hand-writing  was  for  the  most  part 
illegible,  may  have  tried  to  write  more  fairly  and 
distinctly.  Ries  turned  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Austrian  legation,  Herr  von  Bauer.  But  he  re- 
plied, he  could  not  possibly  in  his  position  hand 
the  letter  to  the  king ;  but  he  would  try  to  have 
it  reach  the  monarch's  hands  through  some  pri- 
vate person.  This  attempt,  however,  remained 
fruitless.  Through  a  page,  who  was  very  fond 
of  Beethoven's  compositions,  the  letter  was  indeed 
banded  to  the  king;  but  no  gift  nor  word  of 
thanks  resulted.  Of  this  Beethoven  often  bitter- 
ly complained,  and  this  led  him  one  day,  in  a 
letter  to  Ries,  to  make  use  of  the  humorous  ex- 
pression :  "  The  king  might  at  least  have  honored 
me  with  a  butcher's  knife  or  a  turtle."  Probably 
Beethoven  had  heard  that  the  king  was  a  gour- 
mand; hence  this  allusion. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  cold  reception 
of  one  of  his  most  eminent  works,  stands  the 
memorable  di-itinction  shown  him  at  an  earlier 
period  (liTi-)  by  a  German  prince.  lie  never 
could  forget  his  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  IL  In  Ber- 
lin Beethoven  composed  and  played  two  Sonatas 
with  violoncello  oUirjnIrj,  one  of  them  for  the  first 
violinist  of  the  king,  iJtrportT.  On  taking  leave 
he  received  a  golden  snuff-box  filled  with  Louis- 
d'ors.     With  satisfaction,  he  declared  that  it  was 


no  common  box,  but  such  an  one  as  was  given 
to  ambassadors.  Of  the  kapellmeister  Himmel, 
with  whom  he  had  much  intercourse  during  his 
stay  in  Berlin,  Beethoven  said  :  "  He  possesses  a 
very  clever  talent,  and  his  piano  playing  is  ele- 
gant and  pleasing ;  but  he  stands  far  below 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  in  this  respect."  To 
the  latter  Beethoven  thought  to  pay  a  great  com- 
pliment when  he  told  him  that  he  played  not  in  a 
kingly  or  princely  manner,  but  like  a  clever 
[lianist.  The  friendly  relation  between  Beet- 
hoven and  Himmel,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Himmel  was  weak  enough  to  enter  into  a 
competition  with  Beethoven  in  improvising  upon 
the  piano.  Beethoven,  after  listening  to  him  for 
some  time,  ofiended  him  by  saying  :  "  You  pre- 
lude a  great  while ;  when  are  you  going  to 
begin  '?  "  Ilimmel's  vanity  could  never  quite  get 
over  this  wound,  and  there  was  ever  after  a  cold- 
ness between  him  and  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  an 
apparent  reconciliation. 

Regard  for  outward  conventions,  even  where 
their  demands  seemed  unconditional,  was  a  thing 
impossible  for  Beethoven.  Whatever  belonged 
to  etiquette,  he  had  never  known  and  would  not 
know.  His  conduct  often  caused  no  little  embar- 
rassment in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Archduke 
Rudolph.  When  he  was  instructed  about  the 
formalities  which  he  had  to  observe,  he  promised 
to  do  better,  but  it  always  ended  with  a  promise. 
One  day,  when  they  tutored  him  again,  as  he 
called  it,  he  rushed  in  a  state  of  extreme  indig- 
nation to  the  Archduke,  and  declared  unequivo- 
cally, that  he  cherished  the  deepest  reverence  for 
him  and  his  person,  but  that  strict  observance 
of  the  prescriptions  which  they  gave  him  daily 
was,  once  for  all,  no  business  of  his.  The  Arch- 
duke smiled  good-naturedly,  and  gave  orders  that 
thenceforth  they  should  let  him  go  his  own  way 
undisturbed ;  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

One  of  Beethoven's  manifold  peculiarities  was 
his  frequent  change  of  lodgings.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  he  went  regularly  into  the  coun- 
try, and  did  not  return  to  the  city  until  late  in 
autumn.  When  he  composed  his  opera  Leonora, 
he  had  for  a  whole  year  free  lodgings  in  the 
tlieatre  upon  the  Wieden.  But  this  habitation 
did  not  content  him  long.  He  hired  rooms  at 
the  same  time  in  the  red  house,  so  called,  on  the 
Alster-Caserne,  where  his  friend  Stephen  von 
Breuning  also  lived.  When  Summer  came,  he 
engaged  a  country  residence  in  Diibling.  After 
his  return  to  the  city,  a  quarrel  with  Breuning, 
before  mentioned,  led  him  to  hire  lodgings  in  the 
fourth  story  of  the  house  of  Baron  Pasquillati, 
on  the  Molker  ramparts,  commanding  a  very 
beautiful  prospect.  Thus  he  had  four  dwelling 
places  at  a  time.  From  the  last  he  moved  out 
several  times,  but  always  came  back  again,  so 
that  the  Baron  Pasquillati  used  good-humorcdly 
to  say,  when  Beethoven  moved  out :  "  The 
rooms  shall  not  be  let ;  Beethoven  is  coming 
back." 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  frequent 
change  of  residence  was,  that  not  a  little  time 
was  consumed  in  the  transportation  of  his  chat- 
tels back  and  forth,  before  any  order  was  restored 
among  them,  especially  among  his  papers.  To  his 
own  manuscript  works  Beethoven  attached  little 
value.  They  lay  for  the  most  part,  after  they  were 
once  engraved,  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  on  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  other  music.  Scarce- 
ly put  in  order,  his  papers,  if  he  looked  for  any- 


thing, flew  into  confusion  again.  Beethoven'.s 
dwelling  betrayed  no  especial  expensivene.ss  ;  he 
had  no  fondness  for  it  even  In  his  dress,  although 
it  was  always  neat  and  he  wore  particularly  fine 
linen.  Of  luxury  and  splendor  of  any  sort  he 
was  no  friend,  and  in  his  demeanor  from  youth 
up  he  was  awkward  and  ungainly.  As  his  friend 
Ries  said,  Beethoven  seldom  took  anything  into 
his  hand,  that  did  not  fall  or  break.  Many  a 
time  did  he  upset  his  inkstand  into  his  piano, 
which  stood  near  the  writing  desk.  Ries  adds  : 
"  How  Beethoven  contrived  to  shave  himself,  It  is 
hard  to  conceive,  unless  one  considered  the  fre- 
quent cuts  upon  his  cheeks."  He  was  utterly  un- 
suited  for  the  care  of  economical  matters.  In  an 
already  mentioned  letter  of  an  earlier  period, 
1801,  to  the  kapellmeister  Ilofmelster  in  Leipzig, 
Beethoven  himself  confessed  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  an  accountant.  Fcr  that  reason  his 
life  and  his  own  housekeeping  were  more  expen- 
sive for  him  than  for  anybody  else,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  denied  himself  almost  every  conven- 
ience. But  he  seldom  complained  of  It,  and  did 
not  willingly  accept  aid  from  friends  who  knew 
his  situation. 

He  was  particularly  straitened  through  the  de- 
preciation of  paper  money.  This  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ries,  which  at  the  same 
time  affords  valid  proof  of  how  Beethoven's 
kind-heartedness,  in  spite  of  his  embarrassments, 
was  quite  unable  to  withhold  a  helping  hand  from 
others.  In  that  letter  (Nov.  22,  1815)  he  con- 
fessed :  "  I  have  lost  GOO  florins  yearlj'  on  my 
salary.  At  the  time  of  the  bank  notes  It  was 
nothing.  Then  came  the  redemption  bonds,  and 
by  them  I  lost  these  600  florins.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  where  the  bonds  are  worse  than  ever 
the  bank  notes  were.  I  pay  1,000  florins  house 
rent.  Imagine  the  distress  which  this  paper 
money  occasions.  My  poor,  unhappy  brother 
Carl  has  just  died.  He  had  a  bad  wife.  I  can 
say  he  had  for  some  years  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  and  I  can  safely  reckon  what  I  gave  him, 
to  make  life  easier  to  him,  at  10,000  florins,  Vien- 
na currency.  That  now  for  an  Englishman 
Indeed  is  not  much,  but  for  a  poor  German,  much 
more  an  Austrian,  it  is  a  great  deal.  The  poor 
fellow  had  altered  a  good  deal  In  his  last  years. 
From  my  heart  I  lament  him,  and  I  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  say  to  myself,  that  I  have  In  nothing 
fallen  short  of  my  duty  In  regard  to  his  sup- 
port." 

Wliile  the  death  of  his  brother,  as  Beethoven 
confessed  in  a  letter  to  Ries,  Feb.  18,  181G, 
"  worked  deeply  on  his  mind  and  on  his  works," 
he  experienced  a  new  and  not  less  sensible  loss. 
His  countryman,  the  before-mentioned  famous 
violinist  Salomon,  born  like  himself  In  Bonn,  died 
in  London,  where  ho  had  lived  many  years,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1815.  As  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  he  had  been  of  great 
service  in  diffusing  there  a  taste  for  Haydn's 
music,  and  also  In  regard  to  Beethoven,  whose 
compositions,  especially  his  symphonies,  ho  had 
brought  out  in  several  public  concerts.  In  a 
letter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1816,  to  Ries, 
who  was  then  in  London,  Beethoven  said  :  "  Sal- 
omon's death  pains  me  much,  since  he  was  a 
noble  man,  whom  I  remember  from  my  childhood. 
You  have  become  his  executor,  and  I  at  the  same 
time  guardian  of  the  child  of  my  poor  dead 
brother.  You  will  hardly  have  had  as  much  an- 
noyance as  I  have  from  this  death.    But  there 
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remains  to  nie  the  sweet  consolation  of  having 
rescued  a  poor  innocent  child  from  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  motl;er." 

Tlie  straitened  condition  in  whicli  he  then 
was,  and  wliieh  he  has  described  in  a  forgoing 
letter,  was  ill  calculated  to  put  Beethoven  in  a 
cheerful  humor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oft-return- 
ing attacks  of  sickness  which  robbed  him  of  it. 
He  often  found  himself  in  pecuniary  trouble. 
"  Of  the  ten  ducats,"  he  wrote  on  the  8th  of 
March,  181G,  to  Ries  in  London,  "  not  a  farthing 
has  arrived  as  yet,  and  I  begin  already  to  believe 
that  the  English  too  are  only  generous  abroad. 
So  I  found  it  with  the  Prince  Regent,  from  whom 
I  have  never  even  received  the  cost  of  copying 
for  my  '  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  nay,  not  even  a  word 
of  written  or  of  oral  thanks.  My  income  amounts 
to  3400  in  paper  ;  I  pay  1100  for  house  rent;  my 
servant  with  his  wife  costs  me  900  florins ;  you 
can  reckon  what  remains.  Besides,  I  have  my 
little  nephew  wholly  to  provide  for  ;  until  now  he 
is  at  the  Institute  ;  that  costs  me  as  much  as 
1100  florins,  and  a  bad  arrangement  at  that,  so 
that  I  shall  have  to  commence  regular  house- 
keeping, and  take  him  home  with  me.  How 
much  one  has  to  earn,  merely  to  be  able  to  live 
here  !  And  yet  there  is  no  end  of  it — for — for — 
for — you  know  already.  Then,  too,  my  dear 
pupil  Ries  must  set  himself  to  work  and  dedicate 
something  clever  to  me,  to  which  the  master  must 
respond,  and  offset  like  with  like."  Beethoven 
closed  his  letter  with  the  words :  "  AH  that  is 
beautiful  to  your  wife  ;  alas  !  I  have  none.  I 
have  found  but  one,  and  her  I  never  shall  pos- 
sess ;  but  I  am  no  woman-hater  for  all  that." 

That  Beethoven  never  was  without  a  tender 
passion,  and  for  the  most  part  deeply  smitten  by 
it,  appears  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his 
friends.  The  first  object  of  his  youthful  inclina- 
tion was  a  young  lady  of  Cologne,  Jeannette 
D'HoNRATH,  who  often  passed  some  weeks  in 
the  von  Breuning  family  in  Bonn.  She  was  a 
handsome,  lively  blonde,  of  agreeable  culture, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  music,  and  sang 
quite  gracefully.  Her  favored  lover  and  after- 
wards husband  was  an  Austrian  officer  in  Co- 
logne, by  the  name  of  Cari-  Gratii,  %vho  died 
as  field-marshal  lieutenant  and  commandant  of 
Temeswar  on  the  15th  of  October,  1827.  After 
this,  by  a  sort  of  Werther's  love,  Beethoven  was 
for    some  time    enchained   to   a   Friialein     von 

W ,   also   distinguished   by   her   beauty  and 

her  culture.  In  Vienna  also  he  had  formed  sev- 
eral love  relations,  and  sometimes  made  con- 
quests which  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  many  an  Adonis.  Even  in  his 
later  years,  he  liked  very  well  to  look  upon 
beautiful  young  faces.  When  he  met  a  charm- 
ing maiden  in  the  street,  he  turned  round,  sur- 
veyed her  sharply  through  his  glass,  and  smiled 
when  he  saw  that  any  one  observed  it.  But  his 
loves  were  only  of  short  duration.  He  openly 
confessed  once  to  his  friend  Ries,  who  joked  him 
on  the  conquest  of  a  beautiful  lady,  that  she  had 
enchained  him  the  most  deeply  and  the  longest, 
seven  full  months. 

"  One  evening,"  says  Ries  at  a  later  period, 
"  I  went  to  Beethoven  at  Baden  near  Vienna, 
where  he  often  stopped,  in  order  to  continue  my 
lessons.  There  I  found  a  handsome  young  lady 
sitting  by  him  on  the  sofa.  As  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  came  malapropos,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
instantly  retiring,  but  Beethoven  held  me  back 


and  said  :  "  Play  a  little  while."  lie  and  the 
ladj'  remained  sitting  behind  me.  I  had  already 
played  a  long  while,  when  Beethoven  suddenly 
e.\claimed  :  '  Ries  !  play  something  that  has  love 
in  it!'  Then  again  soon:  'Something  melan- 
choly ! '  Then  :  '  Something  passionate  ! '  and  so 
on.  From  what  I  heard,  I  could  conclude  that 
he  had  perhaps  offended  the  lady  in  some  way, 
and  now  wanted  to  make  it  right  by  humors. 
Finally  he  sprang  up  and  cried  :  '  Those  are 
mere  things  of  mine  ! '  I  had,  to  be  sure,  always 
played  movements  oat  of  his  own  works,  strung 
together  merely  by  some  short  transitions,  which, 
however,  seemed  to  have  caused  him  satisfaction. 
The  lady  went  away,  and  Beethoven,  to  my 
great  aistonishment,  did  not  know  who  she  was. 
I  then  beard  that  she  had  come  in  just  be- 
fore me,  in  order  to  make  Beethoven's  acquaint- 
ance. We  soon  followed  after  her,  to  ascertain 
her  residence,  and  thereby  afterwards  her  rank. 
We  saw  her  still  in  the  distance,  since  it  was 
bright  moonlight ;  but  suddenly  she  vanished. 
We  kept  on  walking  and  conversing  upon  various 
matters  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  beau- 
tiful vale  adjoining.  As  we  went  away,  Beet- 
hoven said  :  '  I  must  contrive  to  find  out  who  she 
is,  and  you  must  help  me.'  Long  afterwards  I 
met  her  in  Vienna,  and  I  now  discovered  that 
she  was  the  loved  one  of  a  foreign  Prince.  I  im- 
parted my  information  to  Beethoven,  but  have 
never,  either  from  him  or  from  any  one  else, 
heard  anything  more  about  her." 

With  these  rapid  changes  of  his  feelings  and 
outward  impressions,  Beethoven's  absent-minded- 
ness and  forgetfulness  were  naturally  connected. 
For  some  variations  in  A  major  on  a  Russian  air, 
he  had  received  from  Count  Browne  in  Vienna 
a  present  of  a  fine  saddle  horse.  He  rode  it  a 
few  times,  but  soon  forgot  all  about  his  fodder. 
Beethoven's  servant,  soon  observing  this,  used  his 
master's  forgetfulness  for  his  own  profit.  He  let 
out  the  horse,  but  for  a  long  time  handed  in  no 
accounts  for  fodder,  so  as  not  to  awaken  his  mas- 
ter's attention.  At  last  Beethoven  received  all 
at  once  a  large  bill,  which  suddenly  recalled  to 
memory  his  horse  and  his  own  negligence.  In 
many  other  cases  Beethoven's  distraction  showed 
itself.  When  the  charms  of  nature,  which  he 
loved  from  his  youth  up,  enticed  him  into  the 
open  air,  he  forgot,  to  the  great  distress  of  his 
hired  housekeeper,  to  return  at  meal  time.  He 
ate  in  any  chance  eating  house,  while  many  a 
friend,  whom  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  him, 
vainly  awaited  his  return.  It  often  happened, 
when  he  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  that  he  got  up 
suddenly  and  hastened  on,  without  remarking 
that  he  had  left  his  hat  lying  on  the  ground. 
Not  seldom  did  it  occur,  that  after  staying  out  a 
long  time  in  the  most  frightful  weather,  he  came 
home  shivering  and  bare-headed,  with  the  rain 
dripping  from  his  gray  hair. 

[To  he  continued.] 


Farewell  to  Eobert  Schumann. 

[Translated  from  the  Ktilnische  Zeitung  for  Lond.  Mus.  World.] 

Yesterday  evening  we  conducted  Robert  Schu- 
mann to  his  last  home  ! 

The  young  minstrel  brothers  of  the  Concordia 
bore  the  simple  coffin,  which  was  decorated  with 
a  wreath  of  laurels.  Joachim,  Brahms,  and 
Dietrich,  so  intimately  connected  with  Schumann 
during  his  lifetime,  went  first,  then  came  the 
clergyman,  and  near  him,  the  burgomaster  of 
Bonn,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of 


worthy  men.  Solemnly  echoed  the  tones  of  brass 
instruments,  and  brazen  melodies,  those  chorals, 
which  for  centuries  have  glorified  so  much  joy  and 
so  much  sufl'ering.  Solemnly  did  the  procession 
wind  through  the  streets  of  Bonn,  while  the 
iuliabitants  seemed  to  follow  it  with  synjpathizing 
looks.  When  it  reached  the  cemetery,  a  circle 
was  formed  around  the  open  grave.  The  coffin 
was  lowered  into  it — from  the  dense  crowd  the 
gentle  form  of  a  woman  glided  forward,  here  and 
there,  and  let  a  nosegay,  or  a  chaplet,  fall  from 
her  hands  upon  the  bier  beneath — it  did  not  hst 
longer  than  the  time  to  shed  a  tear.  The  pastor 
Wiseman  took  a  spadeful  of  earth,  and,  throwing 
it  on  the  coflin,  pronounced  the  old,  time-honored 
words:  "Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  followed 
by  a  prayer.  He  then  spoke  a  few  and  fervent 
words  concerning  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  singers  of  the  Concordia  sang 
a  mournful  song.  Again  did  a  solemn  choral 
resound — and  each  of  us  took  a  handful  of  earth 
and  scattered  it  on  the  coffin — a  last,  poor,  cold 
offering  of  love  !  Meanwhile  the  sun  had  set,  and 
everything  was  dissolved  into  undefined  masses 
and  shadows — and  the  crowd,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  together  by  a  common  object  of  interest, 
dispersed,  just  as  everything  else  quickly  breaks 
up  when  the  connecting  power  ceases  to  work, 
when  the  fashioning  germ  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
annihilation.     Poor  Schumann ! 

And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  kings  might 
have  envied  thee!  With  a  golden  sceptre  didst 
thou  sway  a  magnificent  world  of  tones,  creating 
and  working  in  it  with  strength  and  freedom. 
Many  of  the  best  men  joined  thee,  surrendered 
themselves  up  to  thee,  inspired  thee  with  their 
own  inspiration,  and  rewarded  thee  by  the  most 
profound  partiality.  And  what  love  decked  out 
thy  life !  A  wife,  crowned  with  the  beaming 
crown  of  genius,  stood  by  thy  side,  and  thou  wast 
for  her  as  a  father  for  a  daughter,  as  a  bridegroom 
for  a  bride,  as  a  master  for  a  pupil,  as  a  saint  for 
a  believer.  And  when  she  could  no  longer 
remain  at  thy  side,  and  clear  every  little  stone 
from  out  thy  path,  then  didst  thou  feel  in  the 
midst  of  thy  dreams  and  thy  sufferings,  her  pro- 
tecting hand  from  afar  off,  and  when  the  Angel 
of  Death  had  compassion  on  thee,  and  approached 
thy  anguish-tortured  soul,  in  order  to  raise  it  once 
more  to  light  and  liberty,  in  thy  last  hours  thy 
glance  met  hers,  and,  illuminated  by  love,  thy 
weary  spirit  winged  hence  its  course ! 

Thy  wearied  spirit!  Yes;  for  thou  badst 
required  of  it  too  much.  Thou  asked'st  from  it, 
every  moment  as  a  right,  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  him  who  thankfully  receives  only  in  the 
hour  of  inspiration.  As  in  the  orange-groves  of 
Italy,  blossoms  and  fruit  are  displayed  in  con- 
stantly successive  luxuriousness  upon  the  same 
branch,  thou  would'st  have  had  thy  genius  lay  its 
golden  apples  in  one  uninterrupted  course  of 
budding,  blooming  and  ripening  at  thy  feet. 
Long  dRl  it  willingly  obey — and  who  can  ever  say 
how  disunion  between  thee  and  it  was  brought 
about  ?  Ah,  perhaps  it  was  but  a  short  quarrel, 
such  as  occurs  between  the  best  of  friends,  appear- 
ing only  to  our  weak  eyes  as  strife,  while  you  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  best  terms  again,  and  smile  at  all 
we  are  now  saying  of  you — while  you  smile  gently 
and  forgive  us ! 

But  I  fear  no  smile  from  bad  or  good  spirits, 
dear  Schumann,  when  I  speak  of  the  elevation  of 
thy  etForts,  and  of  their  veracity  and  truth.  Thou 
wast  a  real  artist,  and  but  few  know  how  much 
sturdy,  incorruptible  will,  devoted  activity,  and 
persevering  courage  is  e.xpressed  by  this.  And 
thou  wast  gentle  and  good,  and  just  towards  others, 
as  much  as  it  is  given  to  a  mortal  to  be.  Out  of 
thv  melodies  gleams  the  grace  of  a  sweet  soul — 
out  of  thy  melodies  gushes  the  warmth  of  a  loving 
heart.  Silently  didst  thou  sit  and  listen  to  the 
sinrrino'  and  heaving  sounds  within  thee,  and  all 
the"  wonderful  harmonies  which  lived  there  like 
the  flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  thou 
wouldst  not  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  petty 
vanity,  which  only  too  often  are  mi.\ed  up  with 
the  melodies  and  chords  in  a  musician's  soul — 
perhaps  they  did  not  even  strive  to  tempt  thee, 
lor  they  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  ! 

But  thy  works  have  become  a  so  much  greater 
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ornament,  and  will  deck  tliy  name  better  than 
marks  of  distinction  /jrnnted  bij  others  could  ever 
have  done.  Around  the  resting-place  which  the 
city  of  Bonn  lias  selected  for  thee  in  her  beautiful 
cemetery,  so  rich  in  great  recollections,  five  young 
plane  trees  are  planted.  May  the  lu.xurious  shade 
which  they  will  cast  in  after  years  around  the 
mound  over  thy  grave,  be  a  picture  of  the  results 
of  thy  creations;  and  mayst  thou,  O  admirable 
master,  now  repose,  if  repose  is  the  lot  of  immortal 
spirits,  and  rejoice  at  the  great  amount  of  what  is 
good  and  beautiful  that  thou  hast  produced  in 
word  and  tone,  rejoice  at  all  the  love  and  respect 
which  blooms  for  thee  in  so  many  hearts  in  the 
great  German  Fatherland. 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 
Cologne,  1  August,  1856. 

Marriage  of  Caroline  Duprez. 

(Translated  from  L'Artiste.) 

The  most  interesting  romance  of  the  week  is 
the  marriage  of  a  young,  rich,  and  popular  vocal- 
ist— Mile.  Caroline  Duprez — with  a  young,  poor, 
and  almost  unknown  musician — M.  Van  den 
Heuven.  Opportunities  of  decrying  the  artist- 
world  are  so  eagerly  caught,  that  when  a  chance 
is  presented  of  showing  it  in  an  admirable  light, 
we  are  too  glad  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Besides,  the 
heroine  of  our  story,  both  as  a  woman  and  an 
artist,  enjoys  everybody's  good  wishes.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  story  of  her  noble  action  be 
related  to  the  public — if  only  to  prove  that 
romance  can  be  allied  to  common  sense,  that 
apparent  impossibilities  may  sometimes  happen, 
and  that  honesty  is  not  always  of  necessity 
deprived  of  the  charm  of  adventure  ? 

The  prestige  of  Parisian  actre.sses,  it  is  well 
known,  implies  all  sorts  of  extravagance.  But  if 
some  who  are  twenty  times  lost,  faded,  in  debt, 
without  talent,  and  ugly,  find  magnificent  alliances, 
what  pretensions  must  those  have  who  are  irre- 
proachable, young,  opulent,  talented,  beautiful ! 
By  the  double  illustration  of  her  name,  by  her 
brilliant  position.  Mile.  Caroline  Duprez  could  not 
be  supposed  to  deny  herself  any  satisfaction 
arising  from  vanit)'.  Her  every  ambition  was 
gratified,  and  yet  she  has  given  a  rare  example  of 
spirit  in  marrying  according  to  her  choice ;  she 
might  have  espoused  a  Russian  highness,  a  French 
marquis,  a  veritable  millionaire;  she  has  chosen  a 
simple  accompanyist  at  the  opera.  Moreover, 
what  attracted  Mile.  Duprez  towards  her  future 
husband  is  worth  recounting.  M.  Van  den 
Heuven  is  one  of  those  rare  young  men  who  sac- 
rifice their  youth  to  their  family,  as  if  in  obedience 
to  a  vow  of  filial  love  ;  we  never  see  them  expend 
upon  themselves  any  part  of  their  modest  income, 
nor  devote  to  their  own  pleasures  a  single  hour  of 
their  time.  They  have  the  strength  to  resist 
temptation,  and  spend  their  lives  in  this  kind  of 
devotion.  This  it  was  which  won  the  heart  of  Mile. 
Duprez;  who  wished  at  once  to  recompense  self- 
denial  and  add  one  to  the  list  of  the  happy.  She 
herself  was  fortune,  and  she  had  but  one  word  to 
say  to  realize  the  metamorphosis.  Pier  name  is 
now  Madame  Van  den  Heuven.  M.  and  Madame 
Duprez  entertained,  it  is  said,  the  same  generous 
sentiments  as  their  daughter.  They  were  only 
desirous  of  testing  her  alfeclion  by  a  single  ordeal 
— that  of  time.  A  term  was  fixed ;  the  term 
expired,  and  Mile.  Duprez  found  herself  in  the 
same  mind,  calm  and  decided.  There  was  a 
party  at  the  house  of  M.  Duprez ;  M.  Van  den 
Heuven  was  a  guest.  Mile.  Duprez,  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  took  the  young  musician  by  the 
hand,  and  presented  to  the  guests  her  future 
husband. 

The  other  evening,  listening  to  Mile.  Duprez, 
in  an  opera  as  exquisite  as  herself— ie.f  Diamanis 
de  la  Couronne — it  seemed  to  us  as  if  she  was 
acting  her  own  history.     A  queen  marries  a  poor 

fentleman :    Mile.   Duprez   herself   might   have 
eeQ  taken  by  M.  Scribe  for  his  charming  plot. 

XaVIER    AujiRlEK. 


Letters  from  Cologne  mention  that  Herr  Hillcr 
13  preparing  a  new  oratorio,  "  Saal,"  against  Whit- 
suntide, 1857,  by  which  time  the  restorations  of  the 


Gurzenich  Hall  will  be  completed,  and  when  a  grand 
solemnization  of  the  Lower  Khenish  Musical  Festi- 
val will  take  place. 


Madame  Vestris. 

By  this  well-lcnown  name — and  not  by  that 
which  for  eishteen  years  she  has  legally  borne  as 
wife  to  Mr.  Charles  Mathews — must  we  announce 
the  death  of  one  of  London's  favorites,  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  last  week.  Her  decease 
has  been,  for  the  Lady's  self,  a  release,  for  her 
illness  was  a  long  one,  accompanied  with  increas- 
ing physical  agony. 

The  Morning  Post  gives  fifty-nine  as  the  age  of 
Lucia  Elizabeth  Mathews,  born  (as  the  French 
would  say)  Bartolozzi.  She  came  on  the  stage 
early — some  forty  years  ago  or  more — and  after 
singing  awhile  at  the  Italian  Opera,  wa.s  tempted 
to  leave  it  for  illegitimate  drama  and  vaudeville  on 
the  English  stage.  Her  character-/HY  (we  are 
reminded  by  our  contemiioraries)  was  made  in 
'Giovanni  in  London.'  Her  soun  par  excellence 
was  '  Cherry  Ripe.'  After  filling  the  print-shop 
windows  and  making  a  fortune  for  ballad  com- 
posers for  some  halfscore  years,  Madame  Vestris 
established  herself  as  a  manager  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  five-and-twenty  years  since.  There  she 
remained  for  some  seasons  of  briUiant  success, 
during  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  worked  out 
a  new  style  of  entertainment, — in  conjunction 
%vith  such  skilled  writers  as  Messrs.  Planche,  C. 
Dance  and  O.xenford.  There,  too,  she  married 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  Her  subsequent  career, 
as  engaged  in  the  managements  of  Covent.  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum  Theatres,  ended  by  a  fatal 
malady,  needs  not  be  followed. 

In  theatrical  annals  Madame  Vestris  will  be 
remembered  for  sumptuousness  of  fancy  and  taste 
in  detail,  rather  than  for  any  intellectual  subtlety 
or  high  artistic  finish  as  an  actress.  She  may 
possibly  have  owed  to  her  foreign  origin  those 
instincts  which  marked  her  career.  As  a  girl,  she 
was  rarely  bewitching  if  not  faultlessly  beautiful 
— endowed  with  one  of  the  most  musical,  easy, 
rich  contralto  voices  ever  bestowed  on  singer, 
which  retained  its  charm  to  the  last; — full  of  taste 
and  fancy  for  all  that  is  luxurious,  decorative  and 
gorgeous;  but,  perhaps  not  willing,  perhaps  not 
able,  to  learn  beyond  a  certain  depth.  Thus, 
with  every  requisite  for  setting  the  opera  "  town" 
on  fire,  Madame  Vestris  never  gained  a  very  high 
place  as  singer  in  a  musical  theatre.  Thus,  with 
a  public  eager  to  praise  whatever  she  said,  smiled, 
or  sang,  Madame  Vestris  must  be  said  to  have  sat 
at  Comedy's  "  second  table" — to  have  been  in- 
apprehensive  in  dialogue,  flat  in  repartee,  slow  in 
conceiving  character,  as  apart  from  costume, — and 
hence  not  to  be  remembei-ed  by  any  comic  crea- 
tion or  impersonation.  Thus,  despite  her  remark- 
able personal  fascinations,  she  cannot  rank  among 
the  great  mimes — with  Pallarini,  or  Elssler,  or 
even  Leroux, — women  who,  without  speaking, 
have  presented  beings  of  the  mind  which  will  live 
in  the  annals  of  Drama.  It  was  a  certain  instinct, 
we  repeat,  that  saved  Madame  Vestris,  and  kept 
her  for  so  many  years  in  the  full  blaze  of  public 
favor.  She  managed  to  bring  every  incomplete 
gift  into  such  play,  that  few  cared  to  ask  what, 
and  ho20,  'was  the  spell  that  kept  its  owner 
"  swimming"  when  more  sterling  folk  were 
swamped.  Without  having  mastered  the  singer's 
art,  she  charmed  by  her  singing — the  parts  that 
she  could  not  act  she  dressed  siqierbly.  She  was 
unequal  to  the  utterance  of  ShaUspeare's  poetical 
fancies — not  elegant  enough  for  Congreve — not 
sufficiently  piquant  for  Sheridan, — but  in  extrav- 
aganzas, burlesques,  musical  farces,  she  was  so 
accomplished,  spriglitly  and  graceful,  that  the 
charm  by  which  she  held  her  public  was  hardly 
felt  to  be  third-rate  while  she  was  in  presence. 
Her  taste  in  decoration  of  every  kind  was  lavish, 
fantastic,  but  always  harmonious.  She  was  im- 
perious, extravagant,  exigent,  in  no  common 
degree, — like  one  who  from  her  girlhood  had  been 
used  to  suit  and  service, — the  gratification  of 
whose  every  idea  of  luxury  had  been  encouraged, 
not  balanced  by  prudential  considerations.  That 
she  was  considerate  and  kindly  in  her  managerial 
rule  and  governance  many   an  obscure  person 


could  now  testify.  She  was  tended  in  her  long 
and  weary  illness  bj'  affectionate  relatives  and 
steady  friends;  and  though  she  leaves  behind  her 
no  great  name  in  Drama,  she  leaves  one  which, 
by  reason  of  its  peculiarity,  will  not  be  forgotten. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sharps,  Flats  and  Accidentals. 

Floeen-ce,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1855. 

Mr.  Editor — Every  paper,  now-a-days,  has  its 
watering-place  correspondence  ;  why  should  not  yon  t 
So,  if  you  admit  gossip  into  your  staid  and  sober 
Journal,  I  have  no  objection  to  transmitting  to  you 
and  your  readers  sundry  musical  odds  and  ends 
which  I  have  lately  picked  up.  For  although  you 
may,  by  glancing  at  the  date,  have  rashly  flattered 
yourself  that  you  were  about  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  original  "  beautiful  Florence,"  the  point  from 
which  I  write  is  no  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the 
most  genuine  of  watering  places,  viz. :  a  water-cure 
establishment.  Do  any  of  you  know  what  it  is  to 
belong  to  the  "  Cold  Water  Folks  "  or  to  take  the 
"  treatment  ?  "  Have  any  of  you  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  "  pack,  sitz  bath,  douche, 
plunge,"  etc.  1  But  whether  you  have  or  not,  these 
do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject.  To  get  back 
upon  the  right  road  to  that,  we  must  glance  at  the 
amusements  provided  for  the  patients  and  at  the  pa- 
tients themselves.  Thus  by  degrees  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  source  of  enjoyment  which  at  present  concerns 
us  most  closely — Music. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  neighborhood  which  is 
musical  by  memory  and  association,  but  much  less 
so  in  reality.  We  are  within  a  few  miles  of  North- 
ampton, around  which  Jenny  Lind  once  shed  a 
musical  halo,  but  upon  which,  alas  !  her  mantle  has 
not  fallen.  It  is  so  seldom  that  a  conceit  takes  place 
in  this  good  village,  that  die  people  require  a  special 
rousing  and  stirring  up  before  taking  the  trouble  to 
go  to  one.  Last  Tuesday  night,  however,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  a  few  Art-lovers,  a  very  fair  audience 
(for  Northampton)  was  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
sweet  strains  of  one  of  your  songsters,  Miss  LnOT 
A.  DoANE,  assisted  by  her  friend  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Kreissmann,  also^  your  townsman,  and  a  young 
pianist,  fresh  from  the  Conservatory  at  Leipzig,  Mr. 
Leonhardt.  I  will  not  enter  into  detail,  except  to 
say  that  everything  went  off  well.  The  programme 
exhibited,  to  be  sure,  a  strange  mixture  of  names — 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Caraffa,  Franz  and 
Chopin  alternating  with  Donizetd,Abt,  Dempster,  etc 
It  will  seem  almost  inconsistent  with  my  former  re- 
marks about  the  Northamptonians  when  I  tell  you 
that  almost  the  only  pieces  encored  were  Handel's 
beautiful  "Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  a  duet  by 
Caraffa,  and  Franz's  "  Willliommen  mein  Wald^'  to 
which  Mr.  Kreissmann  did  full  justice.  I  cannot 
explain  it. 

Miss  Doane  has  for  some  weeks  been  "  one  of  us," 
and  has  become  a  general  favorite,  through  her 
amiable  manners,  and  her  constant  readiness  to 
oblige  us  by  letting  us  hear  her  beautiful  voice.  Her 
singing,  too,  proves  her  to  have  had  a  really  good 
teacher,  while  her  taste  in  music  is  the  best.  We 
were  thus  well  prepared  to  like  Mr.  Kreissmann  when 
he  came  among  us  for  a  few  days,  with,  his  joyous, 
earnest  temperament,  his  long  experience  in  music, 
and  his  exquisite  voice.  We  gave  him  in  return, 
what  we  could — the  green  fields,  the  dark  woods, 
the  purling  brooks,  and  all  the  music  which  Nature 
makes  with  her  thousand  voices,  and  the  delicious 
quiet  of  one  of  the  loveliest  rural  spots.  I  am  not 
sure  but  tliat  ho  also  took  a  taste  of  the  water-cure  ; 
but  that  was  his  own  choice  and  the  doctor's  doing. 

Previous  to  this  last  "solemn  opportunity,"  (to 
use  a  (Quaker  phrase,)  our  halls  were  filled  with 
music  nearly  every  night.  Besides  Miss  Doane, 
there  were  among  our  number  several  amateur  per- 
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formiTS,  both  vocal  autl  instrumental,  who  relieved 
and  accompanied  lier,  and  from  one  of  tlie.se,  a  young 
lady  who  was  quite  a  proficient  in  both  branches, 
and  one  of  the  "  appreciative  "  ones,  I  heard  a  ludi- 
crous story  of  her  experience.  She  had  been  re- 
quested to  play,  and  had  responded  by  some  liglit, 
picasing  pieces  which  she  had  at  her  finger's  ends, 
when  a  lady  from  Texas  inquired  :  "  Don't  you  play 
any  of  Beethoven's  (pronounced  according  to  the 
strictest  English  rules)  music  ?  I  like  him  better 
than  any  one  else,"  &c.  Our  fitir  friend,  surprised 
that  anything  so  good  could  come  out  of  Texas,  was 
finally  beguiled  into  a  belief  that  she  had  stumbled 
upon  a  liindred  spirit,  and,  having  before  promised 
a  friend  to  play  one  of  the  Sonatas  when  there 
should  be  a  good  chance,  tooli  this  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  exclamations  :  "  Elegant !  lovely  !  "  etc,, 
from  the  Texan  lady,  somewhat  damped  the  ardor 
of  the  enthusiasm  to  which  the  glorious  composition 
was  raising  her;  but  when,  all  excitement  and  inspi- 
ration, she  let  the  last  chord  die  away,  no  ''douche" 
conkl  have  given  her  a  greater  shock  than  the  words 
of  her  neighbor :  "  That  is  very  pretty.  Do  you 
play  any  of  Verdi^s  music?"  Speechless  at  first, 
our  friend  finally  gasped  out;  "No!"  "But  I 
have  an  air  from  Troi-atore  ;  if  I  get  it,  wont  you  try 
it?"  "No — I  cant  play  Verdi  after  Beethoven;" 
soon  after  which  exit  the  appreciative  young  lady, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  recover  from  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  thus  fallen  upon  her.  In  the  evening  a 
cold  shudder  came  over  her  as  she  saw  the  Texan 
lady  approaching  her,  and  heard  her  say :  "  Can't 
you  play  another  of  Beethoven's  Son^iaiere  ?  "  She 
excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  the  parlor  being  too 
full,  and  then  was  treated  to  an  account  of  the 
state  of  music  in  Houston,  Texas,  which  was 
certainly  amusing  ?  Among  other  things,  she  was 
informed  that,  among  the  many  Germans  residing 
there,  there  was  a  daughter  of  "  Professor  von  Hof- 
fenbach,  the  great  composer,  who  composed  the 
Midnight  Waltz."  I  am  not  very  well  posted  up  in 
musical  biography  and  history;  perhaps  you  can 
enlighten  me  with  regard  to  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. 

One  more  item,  and  then  I  will  close  this  letter, 
which,  as  coming  from  a  stranger,  I  fear  you  will 
already  consider  too  long.  I  saw  an  excellent  joke 
in  a  German  comic  paper  the  other  day,  which  must 
not  be  lost  to  your  Journal.  It  ran  thus  ;  "  No  one 
could  deny  that  if  Mozart  were  to  hear  most  of  the 
modern  instrumental  music,  he  would  surel}'  turn  in 
his  grave.  Now,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  great  com- 
poser was  buried,  it  was  proposed  that  a  grand 
orchestra  should  be  placed  in  the  churchyard  where 
he  is  known  to  rest,  and  made  to  play  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  music,  by  Verdi,  or  other  writers  of 
the  same  school,  while  a  man  should  be  stationed  as 
listener  at  every  grave.  The  noise  made  by  the 
turning  of  the  body  would  leave  no  more  room  for 
doubt  as  to  Mozart's  last  resting-place."  The  cut 
which  accompanied  this  proposal,  with  the  grand 
orchestra  playing  away  for  dear  life,  the  leader 
making  the  most  fearful  contortions,  and  the  expec- 
tant, anxious  and  awed  faces  of  the  men  at  the 
graves,  was  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

Htdropathos. 


Crystal  Palace  Concerts. — (From  the  Musical 
World,  Aug.  9.) — The  twelfth  concert  yesterday  se'n- 
night  brought  the  series  to  a  close  with  brilliant  eclat. 
The  attendance  was  again  immense,  and  the  music 
room  was  filled  with  a  dazzling  array  of  rank  and 
fashion.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

Overture  (Leonora), Beethoven 

Aria — "  Ah  per  sempre,"  Sig,  Graziani, Bellini 


Aria  e  Coro — "  Possenti  niirai,"  Herr  Formes 

and  Chorus, Mozart 

Swiss-Echo  Song — MUc.  Rosa  Devries,..  .Carl  Eckert 

Madrigal — "  Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale," Fesca 

Romanza — "  Una  virgine,"  Sig.  Gardoni,.  ..Donizetti 
Quartetto,    "  Ecco    quel    fiero    istante,"   Mos- 
dames  Grisi  and  Diditie,  Signors  Mario  and 

Ronconi, Costa 

Valse — "Ah!  che  assorta,"  Mad.  Bosio,....Venzano 

Finale — *'  Qual  cor  tradisti,"  {Norma) Bellini 

PART  II. 

Overture  {Guillaume  7'ell) Rossini 

Cavatina — "  Qui  la  voce,"  Mad.  Grisi Bellini 

Duet — *'  Una  dama,"  Mile,  and  Sig.  Gardoni.  Rossini 

Cantata — "  Adelaida,"  Sig.  Mario, Beethoven 

Duetto — *'  Quanto  amore,"  Mad.  Bosio  and  Sig. 

Ronconi, Donizetti 

Romanza — "Una   furtiva  lagrima,"  Sig.  Neri 

Beraldi, Donizetti 

Aria — "  II  segreto  per  esser  felice,"  Mad.  Nan- 
tier  Didic^e, Donizetti 

Finale — {Fidello), Beethoven 

The  overture  to  Leonora  was  wonderfully  played 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Costa.  Sig.  Graziani  sang 
the  slow  movement  of  the  air  from  /  Puriiani  ex- 
tremely well.  Herr  Formes  was  ably  supported  by 
the  chorus  in  "  Possenti  Numi,"  which  was  a  solemn 
and  impressive  performance.  MUe.  Rosa  Devries 
was  encored  in  the  Swiss  Echo  Song,  originally  writ- 
ten for  Madame  Sontag.  Another  encore  was  award- 
ed to  Fesca's  Madrigal,  which  immediately  followed. 
Sig.  Gardoni  sang  the  romance  from  the  Favorita 
with  genuine  feeling ;  and  Mr.  Costa's  flowing  and 
melodious  quartet  was  given  to  perfection  by  the 
singers.  A  tumultuous  "6(5"  was  bestowed  on  Mad. 
Bosio  in  Venzano's  valse,  which  was  repeated  amid 
reiterated  applause.  The  fnalc  to  the  last  act  of 
Norma  was  powerfully  rendered  by  Madame  Grisi, 
Sig.  Gardoni,  Herr  Formes  and  chorus. 

The  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell  was  loudly  re-de- 
manded, as  indeed  its  performance  by  the  band  fully 
warranted.  Grisi's  peculiar  charm  of  voice  and  her 
irresistible  mezza  voce  were  displayed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  cavatina  from  /  Puritani.  The  lovely 
duet  from  Conte  Ory  was  perfectly  given  by  Mile. 
Marai  and  Sig.  Gardoni.  Sig.  Mario  was  encored  in 
"  Adelaida,"  a  compliment  which  his  exquisite  sing- 
ing richly  deserved.  Mr.  Costa's  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  the  piano-forte  accompaniment  in  this  scene 
was  much  admired.  The  three  succeeding  pieces 
were  re-demanded  and  repeated.  The  duet  from  the 
Elisir  d' Amore  delighted  and  amused  the  audience 
vastly,  so  much  animation  and  spirit  was  thrown  into 
their  singing  by  Mme.  Bosio  and  Sig.  Ronconi;  Sig. 
Neri  Beraldi  displayed  a  very  pleasing  voice  and  nice 
taste  in  the  romanza  from  the  same  opera  ;  and  Mad. 
Nantier  Didi<?c,  who  seems  to  sing  better  every  time 
she  sings,  dashed  off  the  famous  brindisi  with  irresis- 
tible eiitrain.  A  more  brilliant  termination  to  a  bril- 
liant series  of  concerts  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
sired, than  the  finale  to  the  last  act  of  Fidclio,  in 
which  the  solos  were  sung  by  Mme.  Bosio,  MUe  Ma- 
rai, Sigs.  Gardoni,  Beraldi,  Polonini,  and  Herr 
Formes. 

Royal  Surrey  Gardens.' — {From  the  same.) — 
Among  the  novelties  lately  produced  in  the  musical 
department  must  be  named  the  Zouave  trumpeters, 
who  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  night 
with  extraordinary  success.  Strictly  speaking,  "the 
Zouave  trumpeters  play  no  tunes.  They  have  the 
"reveil,"  the  "  retraite,"  the  "  alarme,"  the  "  roll- 
call,"  the  "bivouac,"  and  other  calls,  such  as  to 
march,  to  fire,  to  cease  firing,  e.xactly  as  our  regimen- 
tal buglers  have  ;  only  instead  of  the  bugle,  the  Zou- 
aves use  a  brass  trumpet — a  clarion — and  are  wonder- 
fully expert.  M.  JuUien  has  made  precisely  the  same 
use  of  them  as  previously  he  had  done  of  the  National 
Guard  drummers.  The  appearance  of  the  Zouaves 
wrought  no  little  in  favor  of  their  success  ;  and  direct- 
ly the  well-known  costume  was  perceived  in  the 
orchestra,  the  audience  welcomed  them  with  a  shout 
that  might  have  been  heard  at  Sebastopol. 

To  introduce  them  to  the  public,  and  to  display 
their  talent  to  the  best  advantage,  M.  JuUien  com- 
posed a  new  quadrille,  entitled  "The  Zouaves,"  in 
which  all  the  various  calls  of  the  trumpeters  are  in- 
troduced with  remarkable  effect.  The  success  of  the 
trumpeters  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Zouaves  was 
indisputable,  and  the  new  quadrille  was  admired  for 
its  ingenuity  and  its  brilliant  orchestration. 

On  the  same  evening  the  programme,  among  other 
things,  contained  the  overture  to  Egtnont,  allegro 
from  Mendelssohn's  A  minor  Symphony,  larghetto 
from  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D,  and  grand  operatic 
selection  from  II  Trovatore,  with  which  the  mob  has 
become  violently  enamored,  owing  to  the  fine  per- 
formance of  MJI.  Kccnig,  Lavigne,  Reichart,  and 
Hughes  on  their  respective  instruments.  A  solo  on 
the  violoncello,  by  M.  Ernest  Demunck,  a  very  young 
performer,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Belgian  violon- 
cellist, was  greatly  admired  and  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm. Mad.  RiidersdorfF  was  encored  in  "  Rob- 
ert, toi  que  j'aime,"  which  she  sang  with  unusual 
fervor;  and  Miss  Kate  Ranoe  produced  a  marked 
sensation  by  her  simple  and  unpretending  manner,  in 
the  graceful  "Evening  Prayer,"  from  Mr.  Costa's 
Eli.  Signer  Ferrari  was  put  down  for  Mercadante's 
"Ella  piangea,"  and  Fraulein  Jessy  Rolls   for  the 


grand  scena  from  Dcr  Freyschiitz.  The  attendance 
was  enormous,  both  in  the  gardens  and  the  music- 
room. 

Aug.  16. — On  Saturday  there  was  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  madrigals  and  part-songs,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  a  night  in  every  week  is  for  the  future  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  same  kind  of  music. 

On  "Wednesday  the  first  Mendelssohn  concert  was 
given.  The  programme  wns  full  of  interest.  The 
concert  began  with  the  "Military  Overture"  in  C 
major,  composed  for  wind  instruments.  The  stringed 
basses,  on  this  occasion,  were  additions  to  the  score — 
but  scarcely,  we  think,  improvements.  The  symphony 
in  A  major  was  played  entire,  and  in  a  style  which 
conferred  infinite  credit  upon  M.  JuUien  and  his 
orchestra.  There  was  also  the  first  movement  (with- 
out the  "  repeat,")  of  the  early  quintet  in  the  same 
key,  for  two  violins,  two  tenors  and  violoncello,  Op. 
IS,  executed  by  MM.  Kettenus,  Sighicelli,  Schreurs 
(brothers),  and  Vieuxtemps.  It  is  curious  that  a 
tranquil  piece  of  chamber  music  should  be  heard  so 
well  in  so  vast  a  building.  Two  of  the  part-songs — 
"  Oh  hills,  oh  vales,"  and  the  "Vale  of  Rest" — and 
t\ie  filiate  to  the  unfinished  opera  of  Loreleg,  in  which 
Mme.  Riidersdorff  was  the  principal  sopraiio,  afforded 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  instrumental  music. 
"Oh  hills,  oh  vales,"  was  encored.  The  whole  per- 
formances were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  most 
crowded  assembly  we  have  seen  in  the  Surrey  Gar- 
dens since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  music  hall. 
We  should  have  stated  that  the  band  was  enlarged  for 
the  occasion,  and  that  Mr.  "Willey  led.  Mr.  Land 
directed  the  chorus. 

The  Zouaves  pursue  their  prosperous  career,  and 
the  "Zouave  Quadrille"  is  certainly  one  of  M.  Jul- 
lien's  greatest  hits. 

LoxDON  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — On  Monday 
evening  last,  this  society  gave  the  second  concert  for 
the  summer  season  in  the  lower  room  of  Exeter  Hall. 
The  music  consisted  of  Spohr's  Last  Judgment  and 
Beethoven's  Engedl — an  adaptation  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  vocalists  in  the  Last  Judgment  were 
Miss  S.  Gilbert,  Miss  M.  Wells,  Mr.  Donald  King, 
aud  Mrs.  Lawler.  Miss  S.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Donald 
King  were  encored  in  the  duet  "  Forsake  me  not." 
The  principals  in  Engcdi  were  Miss  E.  Hughes,  a 
pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart,  Mr.  Donald  King,  and  Mr. 
Lawler.  The  band,  led  by  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  although 
not  numerous,  was  efficient.  The  trebles,  tenors,  and 
basses  were  pretty  well  up  to  the  mark,  but  the  altos 
were  weak.  Mr.  Surman  was  at  his  post  as  conductor. 
The  audience  was  select,  and  consisted  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  concerts  for  the  summer  season,  which 
are  to  include  works  not  now  performed  in  the  large 
haU.  ^ 

Brunswick. — The  25th  anniversary  festival  of  the 
North  German  Siingerbund  was  celebrated  here,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  worthy  manner,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
and  21st  July,  by  1,000  singers,  representing  53  unions. 
The  reception  of  the  members  of  the  various  societies 
at  the  railway  station,  and  the  procession  to  the  mag- 
nificent Rathhaus,  as  well  as  the  hearty  welcome  pro- 
noxmced  by  the  upper  burgomaster,  Herr  Caspari,  and 
the  father  of  the  Mannergesangverein,  Herr  Grassau, 
formed  an  elevating  introduction  to  the  festival.  The 
general  rehearsal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  musical  directors,  Herren  Spohr. 
Abt,  Fischer,  Otto,  Tschirsch,  and  Zabel,  in  the 
^gidien-Kirche,  so  admirable  for  its  acoustic  quali- 
ties, went  off  so  excellently  that  it  appeared  almost 
impossible  to  attain  a  better  ensemble.  Tenors  and 
basses,  the  latter  down  to  E  flat,  outrivalled  each  other, 
both  in  strength  and  decision,  as  well  as  in  softness 
and  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  were  supported 
by  the  admirable  Hoboist  corps  of  the  Ducal  regiment 
of  infantry.  On  the  20th,  three  festive  songs,  under 
the  direction  of  the  musical  director,  Herr  Daub, 
resounded  from  the  Alstadt-raarkt,  and  then  three 
others,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Julius  Schneider, 
in  HoUandt's-garden.  After  breakfast,  the  procession 
set  out  from  the  Alstadt-markt.  Three  bands  and 
forty  flags  preceded  the  joyous  singers  through  the 
streets,  which  were  richly  adorned  with  floral  festoons, 
while  the  windows  were  densely  thronged  with  lovely 
women  and  young  girls,  scattering  wreaths  and 
flowers.  The  performance  in  the  church  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  rehearsal  the  day  previously ; 
this  was  the  case  with  the  overtures  to  Jessonda  and 
Oberon;  of  the  vocal  pieces,  a  solo  quartet  by  Otto, 
a  "Prayer"  by  Abt,  "An  das  Vaterland"  by  Kreutzer, 
and  "Meerestille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt"  by  Fischer, 
were  the  best  executed.  The  separate  performances 
of  the  various  societies  took  place,  during  the  grand 
dinner,  under  the  marquee  in  HoUandt's-garden  ;  the 
Liedertafel  of  Brunswick,  and  then  the  Liedertafeln 
of  Hamburgh,  Minden,  Dortmund,  Bielefeld,  Mag- 
deburg, and  Berlin  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves. To  the  Berlin  Liederverein,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  Julius  Schneider,  was  awarded,  by  the 
committee,  the  praise  "  of  being  the  gem  of  the 
Brunswick  Festival,"  and  on  this  account  the  usual 
rules  were  suspended,  and  it  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  North  German  Sangerbund.  Herren  Spohr, 
Abt,  Fischer,  Otto,  Tschirch,  Miihling,  Jul.  Schneider, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  society.  While 
the  musical  portion  of  the  Festival  was  thus  briUiantly 
carried  out,  the  extraneous  arrangements,  which 
materially  tended  to  the  success  of  the  whole,  were 
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not  less  so.  Amon^  these  must  he  mentioned  the 
festive  hall  in  HoUandt's  garden,  the  splendid  pyro- 
technic display,  and  illumniation  with  Bcng;al  fires, 
the  charming  ball,  the  most  agreeable  trip  to  the 
Harzburg  on  the  21st,  the  many  comical  scenes  there, 
the  indefatigable  attentions  of  the  committee,  the 
excellent  cheer,  in  the  shape  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, &c.  The  North  German  Siingerbund  will  meet 
next  year  in  Pyrmont. 
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Bach's  Chorals. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  wonder  witli  us, 
(.'onsiderinj;  the  flood  of  wishy-washy,  common- 
place, mechanical  and  un-religious  psalmody  in 
which  we  have  been  weltering,  that  some  one  has 
not  felt  moved  to  give  us,  in  convenient  form,  the 
incomparable  old  German  Chorals  {Choral-Ge- 
sdnge)  as  harmonized  by  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  Could  these  be  studied  in  our  more  ad- 
vanced choirs,  our  choral  societies,  our  musical 
classes  and  "  Conventions,"  their  influence  in  de- 
veloping a  love  and  taste  for  what  is  true,  and 
pure,  and  high,  and  really  devotional  in  sacred 
music,  would  be  incalculable.  It  is  not  possible 
that  any  one  can  once  become  familiar  with 
Bach's  Chorals  and  not  love  them — not  feel  that 
the  highest  ends  of  music  are  wonderfully  real- 
ized in  their  most  soul-ful  and  unworldly  har- 
mony. Bach  never  wrote  for  money  or  for  cheap 
effect;  he  was  a  religious  artist;  his  artistic 
efforts  were  his  aspiration  to  the  beautiful  and  good 
and  true— to  the  Most  High.  All  that  he  did 
■was  genuine.  Hence  his  works  never  grow  old. 
To  those  who  study  them  now,  a  century  since 
his  death,  they  are  the  newest  of  the  new.  "  In 
all  his  works  he  stands  out  great  and  bold  and 
new." 

Bach  did  not  write  these  little  masterpieces  for 
use  in  public  worship ;  nor  did  he  even  allow 
them  to  be  printed.  He  wrote  them  occasionally, 
partly  as  examples  for  his  scholars  in  composi- 
tion ;  partly  for  the  choir  of  the  Thomas-Schule, 
over  which  he  presided  in  Leipzig,  to  be  used  in 
their  various  private  occasions,  New  Year's  festi- 
vals, &c.,  and  partly  as  interludes  in  his  larger 
pieces,  his  Motets,  Cantatas,  Passions,  &c.  For 
these  purposes  he  took  the  old  German  choral 
tunes,  which  the  people  loved  during  the  religious 
excitement  of  the  Reformation,  and  harmonized 
them  for  four  voices,  in  his  own  incomparable 
way  ;  taking  for  words  a  verse  or  two  of  some  of 
those  quaint  and  homely,  but  really  religious 
hymns,  of  which  the  Germany  of  that  period 
■was  so  prolific.  These  old  tunes  have  always 
been  named  from  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns 
with  which  they  -were  originally  associated.  But 
Bach  has  in  most  instances  used  other  hymns. 
The  first  collection  of  them  was  published  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig  by  his  son,  Carl  Philip  Eman- 
uel Bach,  in  176.5-69,  in  two  parts,  containing 
one  hundred  Chorals  each.  Afterwards  (in 
1784-89)  Kirnbergcr  published  a  larger  collec- 
tion in  four  parts.  The  later  and  now  commonly 
received  collections  are  that  made  by  Becker  in 
18.31,  which  contains  Sll  Chorals,  vnlhoul  words, 
and  that  by  Erk,  in  184-,  of  which  the  first  part 
only  is  now  out,  containing  200  Chorals,  with  the 
words  used  by  Bach,  and  with  conscientious  res- 
toration of  the  harmony,  wherever  it  had  been 
altered,  to  the  original  form  as  Bach  wrote  it. 


Congregational  singing  in  unison  is  the  prac- 
tice all  over  Germany,  and  hence  the  BaclL  Cho- 
rals are  not  used  there  in  the  churches.  AVe,  on 
the  contrary,  have  our  small  trained  choirs,  ■who 
sing  in  parts.  Why,  then,  should  we  not,  instead 
of  common-place  and  trashy  psalmody,  make 
some  use  of  these  purest,  noblest  models  of  four- 
part  sacred  music  that  exist?  The  reasons  why 
we  have  not  done  it  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  as  works  of  Art,  they  imply  a  more  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  than  has  prevailed  or  ever 
can  prevail  in  our  churches,  so  long  as  we  have 
only  the  cheap  and  easy  psalmody  of  everybody's 
manufacture  for  the  musical  religious  sense  to 
feed  upon.  And  then  it  might  spoil  the  enor- 
mous trade  in  psalmody,  to  allow  the  love  for  the 
true  thing  to  be  nurtured  ;  for  just  so  surely  as 
any  company  of  singers,  who  have  music  in  their 
souls,  shall  get  familiar  with  these  chorals,  will 
they  find  the  common  psalmody  become  "flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable."  (We  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  •'  Old  Hundred  "  and  the  few  grand  old 
tunes.)  In  the  next  place  the  rhythm  and  metre 
of  these  old  German  hymns  is  so  peculiar  in 
most  cases,  abounding  in  double  endings,  or  what 
is  called  female  rhymes,  that  the  tunes  cannot  be 
used  much  in  connection  with  our  hymn  books. 
The  Bach  Chorals  cannot  supplant  the  psalm- 
tunes  in  our  common  forms  of  worship  until  the 
forms  themselves  are  changed.  But  not  the  less 
is  it  desirable  to  have  them  made  accessible. 
They  may  be  put  to  many  excellent  uses,  of 
which  we  name  the  following  : 

1.  They  may  be  sung  as  voluntary  pieces  for 
opening  or  closing  of  service,  &c.,  by  choirs;  and 
they  suit  equally  well  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
(simple  quartet)  choir  ;  provided  they  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  true  feeling  by 
good,  well-trained  voices. 

2.  They  may  be  used  with  admirable  effect  in 
alternation  with  congregational  singing  ;  a  verse 
of  the  latter,  with  organ  accompaniment,  in 
strong,  homely  unison,  followed  by  a  verse  of  the 
former,  by  trained  voices,  ■without  accompani- 
ment, the  same  hymn  responding  as  it  were  from 
a  more  spiritual  height,  alorified  in  the  fine  har- 
monies and  modulations  of  Bach  ;  for  as  he  has 
treated  them,  you  have  the  religious  essence  of 
the  music  expressed,  and  purified  from  all  that  is 
low  and  common. 

3.  For  great  Choral  or  Oratorio  Societies,  to 
be  sung  in  their  more  miscellaneous  sacred  con- 
certs, or  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  per- 
formance. Nothing  has  made  a  finer  impression 
in  such  concerts  here  than  two  of  these  same 
Chorals,  similarly  treated  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
"  St.  Paul."  When  perfectly  sung  by  a  great 
mass  of  voices,  as  our  Mendelssohn  Choral  So- 
ciety gave  them,  the  effect  is  sublime. 

4.  In  little  private  musical  clubs  and  circles 
they  ■n'iU  afford  the  very  best  sort  of  practice. 

5.  For  organists  and  pianists,  to  be  used  simply 
as  instrumental  pieces,  their  purity  and  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  significance  of  harmony  must 
commend  them.  There  is  more  religious  satisfac- 
tion in  just  playing  them  on  the  piano,  than  in 
listening  to  most  of  the  music  to  be  heard  in  any 
of  our  churches.  The  way  in  which  each  of  the 
four  parts,  and  each  note  in  each,  so  perfectly 
serves  the  end  of  the  great  -(vhole,  is  in  itself  a 
type  of  pure  devotion. 

G.  But  their  most  important  service  will  be  to 
musical  schools  and  classes.     As  models   in  the 


art  of  four-part  composition,  within  the  short  form 
of  a  choral  or  psalm  tune — an  art  at  which  so 
many  try  their  hands  in  our  day — they  will  be 
invaluable.  The  harmonizing  of  chorals,  ■with 
Bach  for  a  model,  is  made  the  foundation  of  all 
exercises  in  composition  by  Marx  and  the  other 
masters  in  the  German  schools.  Many  of  these 
Chorals  Bach  has  harmonized  in  several  different 
ways. 

We  have  not  room  to  say  all  we  would  upon 
this  subject  now.  But  we  are  happy  to  inform 
our  readers  that  a  beginning  is  soon  to  be  made 
in  introducing  to  the  American  public  some  of 
the  Chorals  of  Bach,  precisely  as  he  wrote  them., 
and  with  English  words.  Mr.  Oliver  Ditson,  our 
enterprising  publisher,  has  the  matter  in  hand. 
When  the  first  number  appears  we  shall  resume 
the  subject. 


Old  Hundred. 

My  Deae  DwiGHT — You  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  in  reply  to  the  kind  and  friendly  letter  of 
Eev.  W.  H.  Havekgal,  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  in  June  1854, 1  promised  him  to, look  a  litde 
farther  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  popular 
"  Old  Hundred." 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  go  extensively  into  the 
matter,  and  send  you  the  few  following  notes,  to 
show  tliat  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise. 

In  Mr.  H.'s  "  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
Tune,"  page  12,  you  may  read  :  "  The  earliest  copy 
of  the  tune,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  stands  in  a  Gene- 
van edition  of  a  portion  of  the  English  Psalter.  * 
■*  *  *  The  date  of  the  Psalter  is  1561."  Herr 
Becker,  of  Leipsic,  has  in  his  collection  "  Marot  & 
Beza's  Pseaumes,"  of  the  date,  1560.  In  this  col- 
lection the  135th  Pseaume  has  the  tune  just  as  given 
by  Mr.  H.  in  his  English  book  of  the  year  subse- 
quent. At  Wolfenlnittel  a  "  Bible  et  Pseaumes," 
printed  by  Antoine  Rcbul — no  place,  but  date  1560 
— gives  us  the  same  tune  to  the  same  Pseaume. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  an  edition  of  Marot  &  Bcza 
in  the  same  fine  library,  of  the  date  of  1559,  which  is 
two  years  earlier  than  Mr.  Havcrgal's  earliest  known 
copy. 

On  page  24  of  Mr.  H.'s  history,  he  speaks  of  the 
Hymn-book  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  printed  at 
Ulm,  1538,  and  in  a  note  says  :  "The  only  known 
copy  of  this  most  beautifully  printed  work  is  row  in 
the  .author's  possession."  If  Mr.  Havergal  will 
visit  the  library  at  Berlin  or  that  at  Zwickau,  he  will 
not  only  find  other  copies  of  diat  "most  beautifully 
printed"  edition,  but  also  of  various  editions  of  ear- 
lier da'es. 

If  Mr.  H.  will  turn  to  Calvin's  prefatory  letter, 
published  in  editions  of  Marot  &  Beza,  he  will  see 
that  that  great  and  severe  reformer  speaks  of  the 
tunes  as  having  been  modere^  to  the  present  version 
of  the  psalms.  I  follow  Winterfield  and  other  great 
German  authorities  in  supposing  that  this  term  is 
employed  to  denote  that,  in  taking  secular  and  pop- 
ular melodies  for  the  psalms,  they  were  stripped  to 
some  extent  of  their  florid  character,  and  rendered 
more  grave  and  suitable  to  religious  words.  Two 
years  ago  I  believed  Mr.  H's  theory,  that  "  Old  Hun- 
dred" is  made  up  of  Gregorian  phrases.  I  believe 
now  that  it  is  one  of  those  secular  melodies  wliich 
Calvin  says  were  modem! ;  and  moreover  1  believe 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  original  melody  from  which  it 
was  thus  modercd. 

As  to  Guillaume  Franc,  I  was  asking  Ludwig  Eik 
one  day  if  he  could  give  me  any  information  about 
him.  "  I  do  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that  dierc  ever 
was  any  such  man.    I  think  Pranc  a  misprint  for" 

1  am  not  ready  to  say  what  n.ame  yet,  as  I  have 

not  yet  finished  my  investigations.  I  asked  Mr.  Erk 
on  several  occasions  his  reason  for  his  strange  idea. 
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He  had  entirely  forgotten  what  had  ltd  him  to  think 
so.  I  tnrnert  to  Feiis,  to  Hawkins  and  Burney,  and 
to  the  Dictionary,  and  find  that  all,  witliout  excep- 
tion, only  quote  Bayle  ;  so  I  went  and  bonght  Bayle 
— four  huge  folio  volumes  in  French.  I  examined 
him,  and  found  all  that  he  gives  in  relation  to  Franc 
was  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  a  Lausanne  professor. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ludwig  Erk  may  prove 
right  in  his  conjecture — may,  not  toill. 

In  conclusion,  I  renew  my  promise  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Havergal,  not  to  give  up  the  search  until  some  satis- 
factory results  are  attained.  If  those  results  are 
such  as  to  substantiate  "  the  only  claim  to  originali- 
ty" wliich  Mr.  H.  "  ventures  to  advance,"  (see  p-5I) 
it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  me.  I  fear, 
however,  that  "  Old  Hundred  "  will  prove  to  have 
been  picked  from  the  kennel,  washed,  combed  and 
made  decent  for  the  church.     Yours  trulj', 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanic  Association,  in 
Faneuil  and  Qnincy  Halls,  commenced  on  Wednes- 
day, and  will  continue  a  fortnight  longer.  The  dis- 
play of  products  of  artistic  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity is  uncommonly  brilliant.  The  entire  upper 
story  (the  armory  rooms)  of  Faneuil  Hall  is  occu- 
pied with  the  piano-fortes,  melodcons,  &c.  The 
farther  end  of  the  hall  is  shared  between  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co' 
who  have  put  up  extensive  decorations.  The  former 
makers  have  on  exhibition  some  six  or  eight  of  their 
most  splendid  grands,  semi-grands  and  parlor-grands, 
and  as  many  more  square  pianos.  Grand  pianos  are 
also  exhibited  by  Hallet  &  Davis,  A.  AV.  Ladd  &  Co- 
and  T.  Gilbert,  (the  latter  for  the  first  time.)  There 
are  also  square  pianos  by  Brown  &  Allen,  Jacob 
Chickering,  W.  P.  Emerson,  J.  W.  Vose,  and  others- 
Melodcons  and  other  reed  instruments  are  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Nichols  &  Gerrish  and 
S.  D.  Smith  &  Co.  All  that  we  noticed  were  from 
Boston  manufactures,  and  the  collection  contains 
many  admirable  instruments.  In  the  centre  of  all 
Mr.  Nathan  Richardson  has  erected  a  tasteful  pagoda 
surmounted  with  busts  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  &c., 
around  which  are  displayed  his  various  musical  pub- 
lications. The  Judges  in  the  Musical  department,  we 
understand,  are  Messrs.  Otto  Dresel,  J.  C.  D.  Parker, 
George  Minot,  Dr.  Wra.  Read,  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver, 
of  LAwrence,  and  George  W.  Warren,  of  Albany  : 
gentlemen  who  have  knowledge  and  conscientious- 
ness enough  among  them,  we  should  think,  to  ensure 
impartial  justice. — We  must  bo  pardoned  one  sug- 
gestion. Some  of  the  loudest  exhibitors  employ  a 
person  to  keep  one  of  their  instiuments  resoundin"- 
all  day  long,  without  cessation,  with  the  loudest  and 
most  dashing  sort  of  modern  piano  music.  Some- 
times two  or  three  are  going  at  once  in  this  way,  so 
that  one  is  absolutely  stunned  on  entering,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  test  the  quality  of  any  other  in- 
strument ;  the  majority  are  literally  cried  down  by 
these  two  or  three,  and  get  no  chance  to  speak  a 
modest  word  for  themselves.  Would  not  a  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  forbearance  in  this  mat- 
ter be  for  the  good  of  all  ?  Or  is  it  the  only  ambi- 
tion of  A,  B,  or  C,  to  have  his  instrument  pronounced 
a  "stunner"  ■? 

At  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  Emani  was 
presented  on  Monday  night.  Mme.  Lagrange  was 
admired,  as  she  is  always.  Sig.  TirFANELLi  had 
fair  success  as  the  King ;  and  Sig.  Ceeesa,  the 
tenor,  who  so  agreeably  surprised  a  Boston  audience 
in  the  early  summer,  more  than  met  the  public  ex- 
pectation.    The  Tribune  says  of  him  : — 

Since  he  appeared  here  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
earnest  study  of  his  art,  and  the  improvements  is 
manifest.    His  voice  is  fresh  and  sympathetic  in  the 


middle  register,  and  the  higher  notes  have  that 
ringing  metallic  quality  which  is  so  cflibctive  in  con- 
certed pieces.  Over  the  combined  efii'ccts  of  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  the  noisy  finale  of  the  third 
act  it  was  distinctly  heard.  He  would  be  classed 
probably  as  a  tenore  rohuslo,  but  this  term  scarcely 
describes  the  quality  of  Ids  voice.  It  more  resembles 
Bolcioni's  than  Brignoli's,  and,  to  our  apprehension, 
would  be  more  permanently  effective  tlian  either  in 
roles  which  require  power  rather  than  sweetness. 
Unlike  some  artists,  he  exhibited  no  inclination  to 
husband  his  voice  dnring  the  first  act,  and  was  appar- 
ently entirely  unfatigucd  at  the  close.  As  an  actor, 
he  is  far  below  his  position  as  a  vocalist. 

On  Wednesday  evening  they  had  II  Trovalore 
again,  which  drew  $2,700  on  Monday  of  last  week — 
said  to  be  the  largest  amount  ever  received  at  the 
Academy.  This  time  again  the  house  overflowed, 
the  freshest  attraction  being  Adelaide  Piiillipps, 
who  appeared  as  the  gypsey  Azucena.  It  is  tele- 
graphed in  all  the  papers,  that  "  she  sang  and  acted 
with  spirit,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by  the  immense 
audience.''  The  other  principal  characters  were 
sustained,  as  formerly,  by  Lagrange,  Brignoli, 

and   Amodio The  new  German   Opera,  with 

Carl  Bergman  as  conductor,  is  to  open  on  the  16th 
with  Robert  der  Teufel,  not  exactly  a  German  opera, 
although  Mej-erbeer  is  a  German.  The  German 
merchants  have  subscribed  very  liberally  for  the 
season. . .  .Gottsciialk  announces  his  readiness  to 
give  lessons  on  the  piano — terms  only  Jive  dollars 
per  hour  ! 

Mile.  Pakodi  gave  a  successful  concert  in  Phila- 
delphia this  week,  assisted  by  Strakosch,  Paul 
JcLiEN,  Bernakdi,  the  baritone,  and  Tibekini, 
the  new  tenor,  of  whom  the  Bulletin  says : 

He  made  quite  a  hit.  and  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
contradiction  to  the  depreciating  criticisms  of  New 
York.  Since  Salvi  and  Mario  we  have  had  no  such 
finished  artist  among  the  tenor  singers  who  have 
visited  us.  His  voice  is  of  excellent  quality,  exten- 
sive compass  and  completely  under  control.  His 
method  and  delivery  are  admirable,  and  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  him  is  a  disposition  to  overload 
his  pieces  with  ornaments.  In  the  cadenza  to  "  Spirito 
gentil"  there  were  many  inappropriate  embellish- 
ments, which  marred  the  effect  of  a  romance  other- 
wise exquisite  sung. 

Mario  and  Grisi  are  recruiting  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight. . .  .Duke  Ernest,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  com- 
posing his  filth  opera.  It  is  entitled  iJiana  ...Mey- 
erbeer was  expected  in  Paris  on  the  2.5th  ult.  He 
has  a  new  comic  opera  ready,  in  which  there  are  only 
three  characters  and  no  choruses.  M.  Royer,  the 
new  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera,  has  been  promised 
Meyerbeer's  Africaine,  or  another  opera,  which  is 
also  nearly  ready. . .  .The  musical  composer,  Peter 
Corneliu.s,  mentioned  in  our  last,  is  not  (it  seems) 
the  celebrated  painter.  Prof  Peter  von  Cornelius, 
but  a  nephew  and  godson  of  his.  He  lives  at  Wei- 
mar, is  a  musician  by  profession,  and  belongs  to  the 
artistic  circle  assembled  around  Liszt.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  young  man  of  much  promise. . .  .Verdi  is 
in  Paris,  "  which  looks  like  business,"  (says  the 
Athenosum) .  . .  .Theodore  Pixis,  a  violin  virtuoso 
of  the  first  rank,  died  suddenly  at  an  early  age  on 
the   first  of  August.     He   was  a  professor  in   the 

Rhenish  Music  School Mr.  John  P.  Groves, 

the  young  Bostonian,  who  went  abroad  a  couple  of 
years  since  for  musical  improvement,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  violinist  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. . . . 
Bosio,  Bettini  and  Marini  are  engaged  for  the 
opera  at  Moscow  during  the  Coronation  festival .... 

Papers  from  Lima,  Peru,  mention  the  death  in 
that  city  of  Mme.  Barih  Tiiorne,  a  favorite  prima 
donna  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  New  York,  (in  the 
days  of  Palmo's  Theatre,  when  Benedetti  first 
appeared,)  who  married  the  son  of  Col.  Thorne. . . . 
Mr.  Henrt  C.  Timm,  the  modest  and  excellent 
musician,  who  has  so  long  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
musical  profession  and  public  in  New  York,  has 
composed,  it  is  said,  a  new  Alass,  which  has  already 
created  a  sensation  among  the  knowing  ones  who 
have  had  a  peep  at  it. 


A  Noble  Man  and  Artist  gone  ! — It  is  with 
a  sincere  grief,  which  not  a  few  of  our  readers  will 
know  how  to  share,  that  we  rend  this  morning  in  the 
Ei-enin/j  Post  the  following  obituary  : — 

Seth  Cheney  the  artist,  died  j'cstcrday.  at  Man- 
chester, in  Connecticut,  about  ten  miles  from  Hart- 
ford. His  age,  we  suppose,  might  be  about  fifty-five. 
In  him  a  fine  genius  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
age  and  the  cotintry. 

Mr.  Cheney's  drawini;s  in  crayon  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  things  of  their  kind.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  portraits  of  the  size  of  life,  but 
though  portraits,  they  are  informed  with  a  noble 
ideality.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  look  upon  any 
work  that  came  from  bis  band  without  acknowledging 
the  presence  of  a  certain  purity,  and  spirituality, 
which  the  friends  of  the  artist  maintained  was  the 
proper  expression  of  his  own  character.  His  strictly 
i(k'al  pieces  are  of  so  high  a  degree  of  beauty  and 
dignity  that  bis  friends  scarcely  scruple  to  speak  of 
them  as  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  drawings  of 
Raphael.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  wonld  never 
draw  the  likeness  of  any  one  for  whom  he  had  not 
a  personal  respect.  His  circumstances  did  not  compel 
him  to  depend  solely  on  bis  art  for  a  livelihood,  and 
when  importuned  to  allow  any  distinguished  man  of 
defective  morals,  whom  other  arlists  might  be  proud 
to  paint,  to  sit  to  him  for  a  likeness,  be  steadily 
refused.  He  would  not  consent  to  copy  traits  of  sen- 
suality and  dissimulation  in  the  countenance  of  any 
man.  whatever  his  station  or  influence. 

Mr.  Cheney  had  retired  to  Manchester,  wliere  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Cheney,  the  eminent  engraver, 
he  had  built  a  studio,  and  where  he  purposed  to 
devote  himself  to  painting — adding  color,  for  which 
he  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  fine  eye  and  delicate 
feeling  to  outline  and  shadow,  by  the  management 
and  disposition  of  which  he  has  gained  his  reputation. 
Here  he  became  a  prey  to  the  wasting  disease  by 
which  he  died,  spoken  of  by  some  as  consumption, 
but  said  by  his  physician  to  have  been  an  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  organization,  which  in  him  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive.  His  personal  character  was  of  re- 
markable and  blameless  excellence,  and  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends. 


IdH.  AUGUST  FRIES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  piipilg  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  atlticbard.-on's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Wasbiiigtou  street,  or  at  his  re.-iJeace,  15  Dix  Place. 


^^' 


/"ANTED. MUSIC  TO   COPY.     Apply  at  No.  39  Sfate 

Street,  Kooui  6.  Sep.  13    2t 


SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

A  Sight  Singing  School  will  be  opened  by  D.  U.  MARTIN, 
at  the  Christian  Baptisb  Churcb.  corner  of  Kneeland  and 
Tyler  Streets,  on  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  22,  when  Prof.  II.  ^Y. 
DAY,  A.  M  ,  the  well-known  Inventor  of  the  method,  will  de- 
liver a  free  opening  Lecture. 

mtLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

IIa<i  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  re-open  her  Morninq 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  L'Xpies 
on  the  PIANO-FOKTE.  on  Monday,  Sept  22,  and  on  Wkdneb- 
DAT,  Oct.  1.     Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twenty-fimr  lessons. 

Applications  to  be  made,  for  classes  or  private  lessons,  at 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamoite's  residence,  No.  55  Ilanco.  k  St. 

A  Magnificent  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.    For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonal-as,  complete,  524  pagew  of  Mu^ic,  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  portrait,  light  binding.  Price  S6.  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  S7. 
Desirous  of  pbicing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  of  the  series,  the  above  celebrnted  compositions,  and 
would  direct  .'specinl  attention  to  tlie  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion over  all  others.  It  is  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  noie  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  p.ige  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
io  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  as  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  edition  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  sales  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  an  advanced  style  of  imtsic^  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven 'a  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
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3srE'';Ar  nvcxTsic  book:  i 

THE  HOSANNA : 

A  Npw  Collection  of  P>:ilm  and    Hymn  Tunes.  Anthems,  Mot- 

etts,  Sentences  and  Chiints,  for  the  u?e  of  Choirs,  Congrt-ga- 

tions,  Singing  Schools  and  Musical  Asforiations      Arranged 

and   Composed   by    LEONARD     MARSHALL,  Director    of 

Music   at   the   Chambers  street;   Church,   Boston,  Editor  of 

''  The  Harpsichord,"  &c. 

The  publir^hers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  in 
want  of  a  new  mufic  book  to  "The  Hosanna  "  The  most 
eminent  professors  who  have  examined  it,  pronounce  it  the 
very  best  book,  taken  in  all  its  details,  ever  published. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Baker  says  : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  musical  compositions  and  arrangements  for  'The  Ho- 
sanna.' " 

Profs.  E.  Bruce  and  L.  0.  Emerson  say : 

"  We  have  examined  with  much  care  '  The  Hosanna,'  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  public.  We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 

Prof  J.  Sherwin  says: 

"  '  The  Hosanna'  will  be  one  of  the  best  books  now  in  use. 
1  shall  give  it  my  cordial  approbation." 

Prof.  S.  B.  Ball  says: 

*'  Please  send  me  copies  for  my  choir.  I  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  work  to  those  in  want  of  a  Teally  good  collection 
of  Church  Music." 

Prof.  G.  W.  Copeland  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  collection  which,  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Guilford  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  American  collection  of  Church  Music  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  our  churches." 

"The  Hosanna"  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  384  pa- 
ges. A  specimen  of  the  work  will  be  sent  gratis,  oi  copies  will 
be  mailed  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

•\VHITTEMORE,    NILES    &   HAIiL, 

PUBLISHERS, 

114:  "Wasliiiistoii  Street,  Boston. 


THE  MUSICAL  DRAMAS 

A    COLLECTION   OP 

Cborases,  Qxiintettes,  Q,Tiartettesj  Trios,  and 
Concerted  Pieces, 

FROM 

Standard  GermaE,  Italian  &/  French  Operas, 
With.  English  and  the  original  words, 

FOR   THE   USE    OF 

AMATEUR  CLUBS  axd  SIXGIXG  SOCIETIES. 


Selected,  Arranged,  and  Translated  by 
J.    C.    D.    PARKER,    A.M. 

In  Nine  Numbers,  each  50  cents,— or  in  Three  Vols.,  each  SI. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
3Iiisical  Exchangee,  283  "Wasliiugton  Street. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  w?i0 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masTers,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  compri>ing  over  450  pagfs  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondo?,  Fanta'^ias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hand5,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  AdditioKal  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
TV0KK3  for  two  hands,  i^  also  in  preparafion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatajn. 

The  ondereigned  proposes  to  TisitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  antumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  conpented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
ffuch  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
■when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  i.t  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
Bcriptioo;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufBcient  number 
of  Bubwrribera  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  ailslng  from 
transportation,  do  tie.",  cxchnnge,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  th^  publishing  office  of 
this  Joarnal,  on  the  following  tenns — provided  that  a  sufficient 
nomber  be  ordered : — 
Beethoren's  32  Sonataa,  (orer  4.^0  pages  of  music,)  2  vols, . .  $1 

"  additional  volome  of  smaller  works ^'3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  Tola SO 

Haydn's  «  "2  toU S6 

A  set  of  the  Beetboren  Sooatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
St  this  office.  ALEX'K.  W.  TUAYER. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  NJT. 

Moxart's  Piaiio-Fortc  Works  s 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW    AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS,- 

Edited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Cnmpo.=;ition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  io  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do  4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,           Do           do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,           Do           do                      . .        Do        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

'*    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,   Do        do  6  00 

[tI?^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collecfion  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  ha.s  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists.  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  wy  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  tiie  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

ISrOVEJLLO'S    MUSIC    STORE^ 
389  Broadway,  We^v  Yoric, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLB, 

47  Hancoclc  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  be^n- 
Tiers  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesdaj',  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  clas-i  of  last  year^ 
who  m-iy  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALB  ANT,     N.    Y. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

EESTDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ."ftSO  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  onea  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFAOTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


OF  EVEIiY  DESCUll'TION. 


WAREKOOMS, 
3VI-a».S03NriC     T333VEE=Xj33, 

TREMONT     STJIEET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWABD    I..    BALCH.      aTOJ'lcT^iSjy'jOB^BnTTIMy'oCT'IOE'. 


J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Jitstrwtor of  ttji^izna-^aitz,  ©igan  &  ilarmonj, 

3    HAYWAED    PLACE. 

JOE  PEIFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTIOX     NEATEY     AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BAIiCH, 

No.    SI    SCHOOL   STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Slauufactory,  379  ^Vashington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

'F.    F.    3Z)OX3<3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  \V.  Cam5>rldge,  Ms. 

[l::7=-PIA.\0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

BMPORTE35§  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  5G  Ifjiecland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  tlie  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  addrei^sed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  \Yashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BKEUSINC, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Gi-and  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

(ET^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

G.   ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

©tfot   o£    ^oin'sit    anil    Bomcstit    <Husif, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

OC?^A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  lias  just  been  publii-hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^aprr  of  Ert  anil  ^litcraturt. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  UoUars  per  nnisaini,  in  advaitce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Opei-as  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AV'orks 
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The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DK.   HEINKICH  DOMNO. 
(Continued  from  page  187.) 

The  realm  of  tones  snatched  Beethoven  in  his 
last  years  almost  entirely  from  the  actual  world, 
from  which  his  nearly  total  loss  of  hearing  sep- 
arated him.  He  shrank  back  into  solitude,  de- 
chning  almost  every  invitation,  lest  he  should  be, 
through  his  deafness,  burdensome  lo  others.  AVith 
this  tender  sparing  of  others  there  was  united  in 
Beethoven  a  citizen  of  the  world  sense  of  freedom 
which  would  brook  no  restraint.  Without  regard 
to  consequences,  when  he  appeared  in  public 
places  he  expressed  his  opinion  freely  and  plainly, 
not  seldom  very  sarcastically,  about  the  govern- 
ment, about  the  police,  about  the  manners  of  the 
great,  &c.  Everybody  understood  this  in  Vien- 
na, and  indulged  him,  whether  on  the  score  of 
eccentricity  or  out  of  reverence  for  his  genius. 
Hence  Beethoven  frequently  maintained  that: 
"  Nowhere  can  one  speak  more  freely  than  in 
Vienna."  His  ideal  of  a  constitution  was  the  Eng- 
lish. By  that  he  tried  every  political  manifesta- 
tion. But  he  knew  very  well  how  much  he  and 
his  works  were  prized  in  England. 

He  had  an  unmistakable  proof  of  that  in  1817, 
when  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London  in- 
vited him  to  come  there  and  to  compose  some 
grand  symphcnies.  Beethoven  was  compelled 
by  his  sickness  and  by  other  circumstances  to 
give  up  this  journey.  But  the  lively  interest  he 
took  in  the  idea  for  a  long  time  appears  in  the 
correspondence  which  he  had  about  it  with  his 
fnend  and  pupil,  Ries,  who  had  for  some  years 
lived  in  London.  From  the  fact,  too,  that  it 
sheds  some  light  upon  Beethoven's  otherwise  not 


very  favorable  situation,  this  correspondence  is 
not  without  interest. 

Beethoven  wrote  to  Ries  from  Vienna  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1817:  "The  commissions  sent  me  in  your 
lest  letter  are  very  flattering.  From  this  you 
will  see  how  highly  I  esteem  them.  Were  it  not 
for  my  unlucky  infirmity,  which  makes  me  re- 
quire much  more  nursing  and  expense,  especially 
upon  a  journey  and  in  a  foreign  land,  I  should 
accept  unconditionally  the  proposal  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  But  place  yourself  in  my 
position  ;  consider  how  many  more  hindrances  I 
have  to  contend  with  than  any  other  artist,  and 
then  judge  whether  my  requirements  are  unrea- 
sonable. Here  they  are,  and  I  beg  you  to  com- 
municate them  personally  to  the  gentlemen  di- 
rectors of  the  Philharmonic  Society  :  1.  I  will  be 
in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1818,  by  the  latest.  2.  The  two  grand 
symphonies,  entirely  new,  shall  then  be  ready, 
and  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Society 
alone.  3.  The  Society  gives  me  300  guineas  for 
them,  and  100  guineas  for  travelling  expenses, 
which,  however,  will  come  much  higher  in  my 
case,  since  it  will  be  indispensable  that  I  take  a 
companion  with  me.  4.  Since  I  begin  imme- 
diately to  work  upon  the  composition  of  these 
grand  symphonies,  the  Society  (on  the  receipt  of 
my  draft)  will  send  me  here  the  sum  of  150  guin- 
eas, so  that  I  may  provide  a  carriage  and  other 
preparations  for  the  journey  without  delay.  5. 
The  conditions  with  regard  to  not  appearing  in 
any  other  orchestra,  to  not  directing,  and  to  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  the  Society,  other  things 
being  equal,  are  accepted  by  me,  and  would,  by 
my  love  of  honor,  have  been  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  must  hope  for  the  counten- 
ance of  the  society  in  initiating  and  furtherino' 
one  or  more  (according  to  circumstances)  benefit 
concerts  for  me.  The  especial  friendship  of  some 
of  the  directors  of  your  estimable  Reunion,  as 
well  as  the  kind  interest  of  all  artists  in  my  works 
is  to  me  a  pledge  of  that,  and  spurs  me  on  so 
much  the  more  to  realize  their  expectations.  7. 
Bloreover,  I  wish  to  have  the  acceptance  or  ratifi- 
cation of  the  above  drawn  up  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, signed  by  three  directors  in  the  name  of 
the  Society."  In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  he 
adds  :  "  I  have  purposely  used  another's  hand  in 
this  letter,  in  order  that  you  may  be  better  able 
to  read  it  all  and  lay  it  before  the  Society.  Of 
your  friendly  sentiment  towards  me  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  hope  that  the  Philharmonic  Society 
will  accept  my  proposal.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  use  all  my  power  to  execute  the  hon- 
orable commission  of  so  select  a  Society  in  the 
most  worthy  manner."  In  the  same  postscript 
Beethoven  inquired    how   strong   the   orchestra 


would  be  ?  how  many  Tioling,  &c.  ?  with  or  one 
with  two  proportions  of  brass  ?  Is  the  hall  large 
or  resonant  ?  &c. 

Beethoven  unfortunately  was  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  intended  journey.  "  In  spite  of  my 
wishes,"  he  wrote  to  Ries  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1818,  "  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  come  this 
year  to  London.  I  beg  you  to  say  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  that  my  feeble  health  prevent- 
ed me.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  this  spring  per- 
haps entirely  cured,  and  then  to  avail  myself 
early  in  the  autumn  of  the  commission  from  the 
Society,  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  same." 

The  following  passage  in  this  letter  affords  a 
deep  insight  into  Beethoven's  situation,  which, 
according  to  his  own  statements,  must  have  been 
very  oppressive.  "  I  wish,"  he  says  to  Ries, 
"  that  your  fortunes  may  improve  daily.  Alas ! 
I  cannot  say  that  of  myself.  I  cannot  see  an- 
other starve  ;  I  must  give.  So  you  can  imagine 
what  and  how  I  sufl^er.  Write  to  me  ve"y  soon, 
I  beg  you.  If  it  is  in  any  way  pcssibl .-,  I  will 
get  away  from  here  early,  to  escape  my  utter 
ruin,  and  so  reach  London  at  the  latest  in  the 
winter.  I  know  that  you  will  stand  by  an  unfor- 
tunate friend.  Had  I  been  in  the  possession  of 
my  strength,  and  had  I  not  been  here,  as  always, 
bound  by  circumstances,  I  suiely  should  have 
done  far  more  for  you." 

Over  a  year  had  passed,  when  Beethoven,  in  a 
letter  to  Ries  (April  3,  1819)  saw  himself  obliged 
once  more  to  announce,  that  for  the  present  he 
could  not  possibly  come  to  London,  since  he  was 
entangled  in  so  many  circumstances.  "  But  God 
will  certainly,"  he  added,  "  aid  me  to  come  to 
London  next  winter,  when  I  will  bring  with  me 
the  new  symphonies.  I  expect  very  soon  the 
text  for  a  new  Oratorio,  which  I  write  here  for 
the  Musical  Society,  and  which  perhaps  will  also 
serve  us  in  London.  Do  what  you  can  for  me, 
for  I  need  it.  Orders  from  the  Philharmonic 
Society  would  have  been  very  welcome.  The 
accounts  which  Neate  has  sent  me  from  London 
about  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  three  over- 
tures, distressed  me.  Here  each  of  them  in  its 
way  not  only  pleased,  but  those  in  E  flat  and  C 
major  made  a  really  great  impression.  The  fate 
of  these  compositions  with  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety is  incomprehensible  to  me.  You  will 
already  have  received  the  arranged  Quintet  and 
the  Sonata.  Have  both  these  works,  especially 
the  Quintet,  engraved  at  once.  With  the  Sonata 
there  is  less  need  of  haste  ;  yet  I  should  like  to 
have  it  appear  within  at  least  two,  or  at  the  most, 
three  months.  Your  earlier  letter,  of  which  you 
speak,  I  did  not  receive  ;  hence  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  sell  these  two  works  here  also — that  is  to  say, 
merely   for   Germany.     Meanwhile   it  will  take 
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three  months  before  the  Sonata  appears  here. 
But  do  make  haste  with  the  Quintet.  As  soon  as 
you  remit  me  the  money  here,  I  will  send  you, 
for  the  publisher,  a  certificate  as  proprietor  of 
these  works  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  &c." 

About  a  fortniijht  later,  on  the  18tli  of  April, 
1819,  Ries  received  from  his  old  friend  and 
teacher  a  very  discontented  letter  :  "  It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me,"  wrote  Beethoven,  "  how  so 
man\'  errors  could  occur  in  the  copy  of  the  Sona- 
ta. The  incorrect  copying  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  I  no  longer  have  a  copyist  of  my 
own.  Circumstances  have  brought  all  this  about, 
and  God  must  better  it,  until  there  comes  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  This  has  lasted  now  a 
whole  year.  It  is  frightful  how  this  thing  has 
gone  on,  and  what  has  become  of  my  material  ; 
and  yet  no  man  can  say  what  will  come  of  it,  until 
the  promised  year  is  passed.  Should  the  Sonata 
not  suit  London,  I  could  send  another,  or  you 
could  leave  out  the  Largo,  and  begin  at  once 
with  the  Fugue  in  the  last  piece.  I  leave  it  to 
your  discretion.  The  Sonata  has  been  written 
in  depressing  circumstances ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
write  almost  for  bread's  sake.  To  this  then  have 
I  come  !  To  go  to  London  were  certainly  the 
sole  salvation  for  me,  to  free  me  from  this  wretch- 
ed, irksome  situation,  in  which  I  never  can  be 
well,  and  never  do  the  work  I  could  in  better 
circumstances."  In  a  later  letter  (25th  May, 
1819)  Beethoven  confessed  :  "  I  was  confined  by 
cares,  as  never  before  in  my  life,  and  that  by 
excessive  kindness  towards  other  men." 

Beethoven  excused  his  long  silence  in  a  letter 
of  the;  6th  of  April,  1822,  with  the  confession 
that  he  had  been  sick  again  for  more  than  a 
whole  year.  "  Still,"  he  wrote,  "  I  cherish  the 
thought  of  coming  yet  to  London,  if  only  my 
health  permit,  perhaps  next  Spring.  You  would 
find  in  me,  dear  Ries,  the  true  appreciator  of  my 
dear  scholar,  now  great  master ;  and  who  knows 
■what  new  good  thing  for  Art  may  yet  spring  up 
in  union  with  vou.  I  am,  as  always,  given  up 
entirely  to  my  Jluse,  and  find  in  that  alone  the 
happiness  of  m}-  life." 

In  this  same  letter  Beethoven  mentioned  a 
grand  Mass,  (Missa  solennis')  which  he  had  not 
long  before  written.  To  his  inquiry  to  Ries, 
whether  something  might  not  be  made  of  it  in 
London,  he  had  received  no  answer.  Accord- 
ingly he  turned  (in  a  letter  of  the  26th  of  July, 
1822)  to  the  music-dealer,  Peters,  in  Leipzig,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  de  Musique  there.  "  I 
hereby  inform  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  will  give 
you  the  Mass,  together  v;ith  the  piano-forte  ar- 
rangement, for  the  sum  of  1000  florins  in  Con- 
vention coin.  By  the  end  of  July  you  will  re- 
ceive this  work  well  written  off  in  score ;  per- 
haps a  few  days  earlier  or  later,  since  I  am 
always  very  busy  and  have  been  sick  now  for 
five  months.  But  since  one  lias  to  go  through  a 
work  very  attentively  when  it  is  goinj  to  a  dis- 
tance, it  becomes  a  slow  operation  with  me.  The 
competition  for  my  works  is  at  present  very 
strong,  for  which  I  thank  the  Almighty,  for  I 
have  also  lost  much.  Besides,  I  am  foster-father 
to  my  brother's  helpless  child.  As  this  boy  of  fif- 
teen shows  so  much  talent  for  the  sciences  it  not 
only  costs  a  great  deal  for  the  instruction  and 
support  of  my  nephew,  but  his  future  must  be 
thought  of,  since  we  are  neither  Indians  nor  Iro- 
quois, who  leave  all  to  the  dear  God,  and  it  is  a 


sad  life,  that  of  a  pavper.  In  relation  to  one  ex- 
pression in  your  letter,  I  assure  you  on  my  honor 
that  it  has  always  been  my  principle  never  to 
ofl[er  myself  to  any  publisher;  not  out  of  pride, 
but  because  I  like  to  see  how  far  the  domain  of 
my  little  talent  reaches." 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1822, Beethoven  wrote  to 
Peters  in  Leipzig  :  "  I  have  already  told  you  of 
my  not  yet  being  wholly  restored  to  health.  I 
require  baths,  as  also  mineral  water,  and  medi- 
cine besides.  Hence  things  are  somewhat  de- 
ranged with  me,  the  more  so,  that  I  must  still 
write.  Corrections,  too,  consume  time.  In  re- 
gard to  the  songs  and  the  other  marches  and 
little  things,  I  am  not  yet  decided  on  the  selec- 
tion;  but  all  may  be  ready  to  send  by  the  15th 
of  this  month.  I  wait  for  your  directions,  and 
will  make  no  use  of  your  remittance.  So  soon 
as  I  know  that  the  price  for  the  Mass  and  for  the 
other  works  is  here,  all  can  be  delivered  by  the 
15th  of  this  month.  But  after  the  loth  I  must 
go  to  a  mineral  bath  which  is  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Hence  it  is  important  for  me  to  avoid  all 
business  for  a  while. 

About  his  physical  condition  Beethoven  wrote 
some  three  months  later,  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1822:  "My  health  is  not  indeed  fully  re- 
stored by  my  baths;  but  ou  the  whole  I  have 
gained.  I  had  one  special  evil  here,  which  was 
hard  to  overcome  ;  another  person  had  sought  me 
out  a  dwelling-place  which  did  not  suit  me  ;  and 
this  put  back  my  business  not  a  little,  since  one 
never  can  get  on  well  so." 

A  letter  of  Beethoven  to  Peters  in  Leipzig 
(20th  Dec,  1822)  contains  the  confession  :  "  It  is 
impossible  for  me  in  all  cases  to  make  a  percent- 
aje  arrangement.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  reckon 
in  that  way,  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Besides,  my  situation  is  not  so  brilliant  as  you 
suppose.  I  am'  not  in  a  condition  to  give  an  im- 
mediate hearing  to  all  orders.  There  are  too 
many  of  them  ;  and  there  are  many  things  which 
cannot  be  refused.  Not  always  does  the  thing 
requii'cd  accord  with  the  author's  wish.  Were 
not  my  income  wholly  without  income,  I  would 
write  nothing  but  grand  symphonies,  church 
music,  at  the  least  quintets."  With  the  expres- 
sions in  this  letter,  another  of  the  same  date,  to 
his  friend  Ries  in  London,  harmonizes.  "  With 
satisfaction,"  he  writes,  "  I  accept  the  commission 
to  write  a  new  Sympliony  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  If  the  compensation  from  the  English 
cannot  be  compared  with  other  nations,  I  would 
write  even  gratis  for  the  first  artists  of  Europe,  if 
I  were  not  always  the  poor  Beethoven.  If  I 
were  only  in  London,  what  great  things  would  I 
not  write  for  the  Philharmonic  Society !  For 
Beethoven,  thaidc  God  !  can  write  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  If  God  only  gives  me  back  my 
health  again,  which  has  improved,  to  say  the 
least,  then  I  can  execute  orders  from  all  parts  of 
P^urope,  nay,  even  from  North  America,  and  I 
may  yet  come  to  a  green  branch." 

In  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  March,  1823,  Beet- 
hoven pleaded  his  situation  in  excuse  for  his  de- 
lay in  sending  some  military  marches  to  Peters, 
the  c?ifj  of  the  Bureau  dn  Musique  in  Leipzig. 
"  You  would  not  think  it  strange,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  you  receive  the  three  marches  only  to-day, 
if  you  were  here  and  knew  my  situation.  A 
description  of  it  would  be  too  prolix  both  for  you 
and  me.  But  I  find  here  something  to  remark 
on  what  I  have  sent.    In  the  grand  march  there 


might  be  several  regimental  bands  united,  in 
order  to  man  all  the  parts ;  and  where  a  regi- 
mental band  is  not  strong  enough,  a  band  master 
can  easily  manage  it  by  leaving  out  some  parts. 
In  Lei[izig  even,  you  may  find  some  one  who  can 
show  you  how  this  march  may  be  set  with  fewer 
parts  ;  although  it  will  pain  me  if  it  should  not 
appear  in  print  entirely  as  it  is.  '  You  must  par- 
don the  many  corrections  in  the  cop}'.  My  old 
copyist's  sight  is  fdiling,  and  the  younger  one 
must  first  be  broken  in.  But  all  is  at  least  free 
from  errors.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve  you 
at  once  with  a  violin  and  a  piano  quartet.  In 
case  you  write  me  betimes,  however,  whether  you 
wish  both  works,  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Only  I 
must  add,  that  I  cannot  take  for  a  violin  quartet 
less  than  50  ducats,  and  for  a  piano  quartet  70 
ducats,  as  otherwise  I  should  suffer  loss.  Indeed, 
50  ducats  have  been  offered  me  more  than  once 
for  violin  quartets.  But  I  do  not  like  to  be  ex- 
orbitant, and  hence  with  you  I  adhere  to  these 
50  ducats,  which  is  actually  now  the  common 
price.  You  know  how  quartets  have  risen  now 
to  the  highest  point,  so  that  one  is  even  shamed 
with  a  great  work.  Meanwhile  my  situation  de- 
mands that  I  should  have  every  advantage  more 
or  less  for  an  inducement.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  with  the  work  itself  There  I  never 
think,  thank  God !  of  the  advantage,  but  only 
Jiow  I  write." 

Beethoven  often  complained  that  he  was 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  have  recourse  to 
giving  lessons.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1823,  he 
wrote  to  Ries  in  London :  "  The  visit  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  here  in  Vienna  lasted  nearly 
four  weeks.  Then  I  had  every  day  to  give  two 
and  a  half  or  three  hours  lessons,  and  lost  much 
time  by  it.  After  such  lessons,  on  the  next 
day  one  is  hardly  in  a  state  to  think,  much  less  to 
write.  But  my  continually  sad  condition  requires 
that  I  shall  write  for  the  moment  that  which 
brings  me  so  much  money,  which  is  needed  for 
the  moment.  What  a  gloomy  revelation  you 
have  here  !  Even  now  I  am  not  well  of  many 
troubles  I  have  suffered ;  indeed  I  have  bad  eyes. 
But  do  not  be  concerned  ;  you  shall  have  the 
symphonies  very  soon.  Nothing  but  this  misera- 
ble condition  causes  the  delay." 

Beethoven  had  dedicated  some  piano-forte  va- 
riations to  the  wife  of  his  friend  Ries,  and  had 
sent  them  to  London.  "  They  have  perhaps 
already  arrived,"  he  wrote  on  the  IGth  of  July 
1823.  "  The  dedication  to  your  wife  I  could  not 
make  myself,  since  I  did  not  know  her  name. 
Do  you  then  make  it  in  the  name  of  your  own 
and  your  wife's  friend.  Surprise  her  with  it. 
The  fair  sex  loves  that.  Between  ourselves,  what 
is  surprising  as  well  as  beautiful  is  the  best.  As  to 
the  Allegri  di  bravura,  I  must  first  see  yours. 
Candidly,  I  am  no  friend  of  such  things,  since 
they  demand  too  much  mechanism,  at  least  those 
which  I  know.  I  will  send  you  some  choruses  if 
I  succeed  in  composing  any  new  ones.  It  is  just 
my  darling  passion.  Whatever  you  can  get  for 
the  Variations,  take.  I  am  content  in  any  case  ; 
only  I  must  stipulate,  that  for  the  dedication  to 
your  wife  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  other  pay 
taken  but  a  kiss,  which  I  have  to  receive  in  Lon- 
don. You  frc<[uently  wiite  guineas,  and  I  re- 
ceive only  slcrl.inr;  ;  but  I  \u:<ir  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion. Bo  not  angry  about  it  with  a  panire  viu.si- 
cien  Autrichien;  really  my  condition  is  still 
oppressive.    I  am  writing  now  a  new  violin  quar- 
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tet.  Mislit  one  perlinps  offer  this  to  the  London 
musical  or  unmusical  Jews— en  vrai  Juif?  " 

Beethoven's  melancholy  condition  troubled  him 
the  more,  since  it  everywliere  set  limits  to  the 
disinterestedness  and  liberality,  which  were  fun- 
damental traits  in  his  cliaracter.  In  a  letter  to 
Ries,  Sept.  6,  1823,  be  confessed  :  "  Were  I  not 
so  poor  that  I  have  to  live  by  my  pen,  I  would 
take  nothing  from  the  Philharmonic  Society.  I 
must  really  wait  until  the  price  for  the  symphony 
has  been  remitted.  But  to  give  a  proof  of  my  love 
and  confidence  for  this  Society,  I  have  already 
sent  them  off  a  new  overture.  I  leave  it  to  the 
Society  to  do  as  it  pleases  with  the  overture.  My 
brother  Johann,  who  supports  an  equipage,  has 
also  wished  to  draw  from  me,  and  so,  without  ask- 
inir'me,  he  has  offered  the  said  overture  to  a  pub- 
lisher, Boosey,  in  London.  Just  say  that  my 
brother  was  mistaken  about  the  overture.  He 
bought  it  of  me   to  speculate  upon,  as  I  perceive. 

0  f rater  '■     Of  your  Symphony,  dedicated  to  me, 

1  have  received  nothing.  If  I  did  not  consider 
the  dedication  as  a  sort  of  challenge,  upon  which 
I  should  have  had  to  give  you  satisfaction,  I 
should  already  have  dedicated  some  work  to  you. 
But  I  thought  all  the  time  that  I  must  first  see 
your  work,  and  how  gladly  I  would  testify  my 
thanks  to  you  by  something  of  the  sort.  I  am 
deeply  your  debtor  for  so  much  devotion  and 
obligingness  which  you  have  shown  tome.  If  my 
health  should  be  improved  by  the  mineral  bath, 
then  I  will  kiss  your  wife  in  1824  in  London." 

The  portrait  which  is  sketched  of  Beethoven 
by  an  Englishman,  who  visited  him  about  this 
time,  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  "  The  28th  of 
September,  1823,"  wrote  that  traveller,  "will 
alwaj's  be  remembered  by  me  as  a  Diesfaustm.  In 
fact  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  lived  a  happier  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to  Baden,  a  village 
near  Vienna,  where  Beethoven  was  resiiling.  As 
Herr  H.,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  accom- 
panied me,  I  could  not  feel  embarrassed  at  ap- 
pearing before  Beethoven.  At  first  he  looked 
steadily  at  me,  and  then  he  shook  my  hand  as 
heartily  as  if  1  were  an  old  acc|uaintance  ;  for  he 
remembered  clearly  my  first  visit  in  the  year 
181G,  although  that  had  been  a  very  brief  one — a 
proof  of  his  excellent-  memory.  I  found  to  my 
deep  regret  a  great  change  in  his  exterior,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  he  seemed  to 
be  very  unhappy.  His  complaints  to  H.  after- 
wards confirmed  my  apprehension.  I  feared  that 
he  would  not  understand  a  word  of  what  I  said. 
But  I  was  mistaken,  for  he  comprehended  all 
that  I  said  to  him  aloud  and  slowly.  From  his 
answers  it  appeared  that  nothing  of  what  H.  said 
was  lost,  although  neither  he  nor  I  used  the  hear- 
ing trumpet.  Yet  I  must  mention  that  when  he 
played  the  piano,  he  as  a  general  rule  began  so 
that  twenty  or  thirty  strings  had  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty. Nothing  can  be  more  full  of  life  and 
genius,  and,  to  use  an  expression  which  charac- 
terizes his  symphonies  so  well,  more  energetic, 
than  his  conversation,  when  one  has  once  put  him 
in  a  good  humor.  But  an  untimely  question,  a 
bad  piece  of  advice,  for  instance,  in  relation 
to  the  cure  of  his  deafness,  is  enough  to  alienate 
him  forever.  He  wished,  for  a  composition  upon 
which  he  was  just  then  engaged,  to  know  the 
utmost  possible  compass  of  the  trombone,  and 
asked  Herr  H.  about  it,  whose  reply,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  him.  Thereupon  he  told  me  that  he 
had  made  it  a  rule  to  inform  himself  through  the 


different  artists  themselves  about  the  construction, 
character  and  compass  of  the  leading  instruments. 
He  presented  to  me  his  nephew,  a  handsome 
young  man  of  about  eighteen  years,  the  only  rel- 
ative with  whom  he  lived  upon  a  friendly  foot- 
ing. He  added  :  'You  can,  if  you  will,  give  him 
a  puzzle  in  Greek,'  by  which  he  meant  to  inform 
me  of  the  young  man's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  language.  The  history  of  this  relation 
places  Beethoven's  goodness  of  heart  in  the  clear- 
est light.  The  most  affectionate  father  could  not 
have  made  greater  sacrifices  for  him  than  he  did. 
After  we  had  been  more  than  an  hour  with 
him,  we  took  our  leave,  to  meet  atrain  at  one 
o'clock  at  table  in  the  romantic  Ilelenenthal. 
We  visited  the  baths  and  other  notabilities,  went 
about  noon  again  to  Beethoven's  house,  where  he 
was  already  awaiting  us,  and  then  set  out  on  our 
way  to  the  valley.  Beethoven  is  a  good  walker, 
and  takes  delight  in  walks  of  sevei'al  miles,  espec- 
ially through  a  wild  and  romantic  country  ;  in- 
deed they  told  me  that  he  passed  whole  nights  on 
such  excursions,  and  often  staid  away  from  home 
for  several  days.  On  our  way  to  the  valley  he 
frequently  stopped  suddenly  and  showed  me  the 
beautiful  points,  or  remarked  the  want  of  new 
buildings.  Another  time  he  seemed  entirely 
buried  in  himself,  and  merely  hummed  to  him- 
self in  an  unintelligible  manner.  I  heard,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  his  way  of  composing,  and  that 
he  never  wrote  down  a  note  until  he  had  made 
himself  a  definite  plan  of  the  whole  piece.  As 
the  day  was  singularly  beautiful,  we  ate  in  the 
open  air,  and  what  seemed  particularly  to  please 
Beethoven  was,  that  we  were  the  only  guests  in 
the  hotel  and  had  the  whole  day  alone  to  our- 
selves. The  meal  prepared  for  us  was  so  luxu- 
rious that  Beethoven  could  not  help  making 
remarks  about  it.  '  Wherefore  so  many  different 
dishes  ?  '  he  exclaimed.  '  Man  stands  but  little 
above  other  animals  if  his  chief  enjoyments  are 
limited  to  the  table.'  Such  reflections  he  made 
several  times  more  durins  the  repast.  Of  meats 
he  is  only  fond  of  fishes,  and  among  them  the 
trout  is  his  favorite.  He  hates  all  constraint,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  person  in  Vienna  who 
speaks  of  everything,  even  of  political  subjects, 
with  so  little  reserve  as  Beethoven.  He  hears 
poorly,  but  he  speaks  extraordinarily  well,  and 
his  remarks  are  as  characteristic  and  original  as 
his  compositions.  During  the  whole  course  of 
our  table  talk  nothing  w'as  more  interesting  than 
what  he  said  of  Handel.  I  sat  next  to  him,  and  I 
heard  him  most  distinctly  say  in  German  :  '  Han- 
del is  the  greatest  composer  who  has  ever  Hved.' 
I  cannot  describe  with  what  expression,  I  might  say, 
with  what  inspiration  he  spoke  of  the  '  Messiah  '  of 
that  immortal  genius.  Every  one  of  us  felt  deeply 
moved  when  he  said  :  '  1  would  uncover  my  head 
and  kneel  upon  his  grave.'  Repeatedly  I  sought 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  Mozart,  but  in 
vain.  I  only  heard  him  say  :  '  In  a  monarchy 
we  know  who  is  first,'  which  might  or  might 
not  refer  to  tliis  subject.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
Beethoven  is  sometimes  inexhaustible  in  his 
praise  of  Mozart.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  cannot 
hear  his  own  earlier  works  praised,  and  1  learned 
that  it  was  the  surest  way  to  vex  him,  if  one  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  Septuor  and  the  Trios. 
He  is  most  fond  of  his  last  creations,  among  the 
rest  his  second  Mass,  which  he  considers  his  best 
work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  new 
opera,  called  '  Melusina,'  of  which  the  text  is  by 


the  poet  Grillparzer.  Beethoven  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  ancients.  Homer,  especially  the 
Odyssey,  and  Plutarch,  he  prefers  to  all  others. 
Of  his  own  country's  poets  he  has  studied  partic- 
ularly Schiller  and  Goethe.  He  has  the  most 
favorable  opinion  of  the  British  nation.  'I  like,' 
said  he,  '  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  English  man- 
ners,' and  added  other  praise  besides.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  still  cherished  a  hope  of  visiting 
England  with  his  nephew.  I  must  not  forget, 
that  I  have  heard  a  Trio  by  him,  for  piano-forte, 
violin  and  violoncello,  while  it  was  still  in  manu- 
script. It  impressed  me  as  very  beautiful,  ami  I 
hear  it  will  soon  appear  in  London.  T  could  tell 
much  more  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  after 
what  I  have  seen  and  experienced,  has  filled  me 
with  the  deepest  reverence.  The  friendly  way 
in  which  he  treated  me  and  bade  me  farewell  has 
made  an   impression  on  me,  which  will  last  for 

life." 

[Conclusion  next  Tveek.] 


Meyerbeer. 

(From  the  Paris  Correspondence  of  the  N.  0.  Picayune  ) 

Meyer  Liebmann  Beer  was  born  rich.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker  of  Berlin, 
and  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  our  hero  is  now 
the  master  of  some  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
This  fortune  has  never  been  used  except  to 
advance  his  knowledge  of  Art— and  for  this  he  is 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  money  but  time, 
ease  and  pleasure.  He  paid  the  author  of  the 
"book"  of  "Romilda,"  bought  all  the  costumes 
necessary,  paid  the  performers'  salaries,  and  gave 
the  score  as  a  present  to  the  manager  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  where  it  was  first  brought  out. 

Meyer  Liebmann  Beer  was  born  at  Berlin,  the 
5th  September,  179-i,  and  he  is  consequently  in 
his  sixty-third  year.  It  W5S  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life  that  he'refined  the  harshness  of  his  pater- 
nal name  into  the  more  pleasing  appellation  which 
he  has  since  made  famous.  It  appears  he  was 
Induced  to  make  this  change  by  reflecting  that  as 
his  name  was  about  to  become  public  property, 
and  the  prey  of  enemies  who  would  be  sure  to 
lose  no  means  of  irritating  him,  it  would  be  wise 
not  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  topic  for  so  much 
sport  as  the  name  Liebmann  Beer,  which  means 
"  bear  philanthropist"  when  translated  into  Eu- 
"llsh,  would  be  certain  to  afford  witlings.  He 
dropped  Liebmann,  united  Meyer  and  Beer 
together,  and  after  translatiui;  his  lather's  Christian 
name  into  Italian,  he  signed  himself  Giacomo 
(James)  Meyerbeer. 

Like  most  eminent  geniuses,  his  "turn  early' 
exhibited  itself.  Although  he  had  not  then 
attained  his  fourth  year,  he  never  heard  a  hand- 
or<ian  "rind  in  the  street  that  he  did  not  hasten  to 
the  [lia^io  and  repeat  in  an  accompaniment,  which 
overfiowed  with  srace  and  delicacy,  the  popular 
air  rouohly  interpreted  by  the  ambulating  musi- 
cian, ilis" father  judiciously  fostered  these  talents 
with'  all  the  appliances  wealth  so  easily  comiiiands, 
and  as  he  encouraged  his  eldest  son  William  in 
the  study  of  m-ithematlcs  until  lie  became  an  em- 
inent astronomer,  and  Michael  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  belles-lettres  until  he  achieved  reputation 
as  a  poet,  (he  is  the  author  of  two  tragedies  of 
merit:  "The  Pariah"  and  "  Struensee,")  so 
Giacomo  was  incited  in  the  study  of  music.  A 
celebrated  player,  named  Lauska,  directed  his 
first  musical  studies;  in  his  seventh  year  he  was 
master  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  piano  key-board, 
and  was  eminent  in  all  the  private  concerts  of 
Berlin.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  the  Abbe' 
Vooler,  then  the  master  of  a  highly  esteemed 
musical  school  at  Darmstadt,  met  him  in  Berlin, 
and  after  hearing  him  play  said:  "  Courage  !  my 
lad,  courage  !  If  you  persevere  you  will  become 
the  most  famous  piano  player  in  Europe.  He 
enoaired  him  to  choose  for  his  master  of  musical 
conmosition  one  Bernard  Anselme  AVeber  one 
of  his  old  pupils,  and  then  leader  oi  the  orchestra  | 
of  the  first  theatre  oY  Berlin. 
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This  master  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  instrumentation 
and  dramatic  style,  but  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
harmony.  One  day  Giacomo  wrote  a  fugue, 
which  he  showed  to  his  master,  who  proclaimed  it 
admirable,  and  forthwith  he  would  send  it  by  a 
special  messenger  to  the  Abbe  Vogler  at  Darmstadt. 
The  special  messenger  returned,  but  he  brought 
with  him  no  reply  ;  a  month,  two  months,  three 
months  passed  away,  but  not  a  line  came  from 
Darmstadt,  and  Weber  began  to  boast  that  Vogler 
■was  silent  from  mere  spite  to  see  his  whole  school 
outdone.  The  boast  was  premature.  Early  in 
the  fourth  month  a  huge  package  came  from 
Darmstadt;  it  contained  a  complete  treatise  on 
fugue  in  JISS.,  written  entirely  by  Vogler,  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  Giacomo's  fugue,  wherein  all  its  de- 
tails were  e.xamined  and  proved  wrong,  and  a  fugue 
written  by  Vogler  on  the  same  thenia  and  explained 
note  by  note,  measure  by  measure,  with  the  most 
e.Kact  logic.  Weber  went  to  bed  sick.  Giacomo 
studied  the  treatise  by  day  and  night,  and  in  si.\ 
months  afterwards  sent  a  fugue  in  eight  parts  to 
the  Abbe  Vogler.  "  Come,"  replied  the  Abbe, 
"  come  to  mj'  house ;  I  will  treat  you  as  my  own 
son,  and  together,  we  will  delve  in  deepest  mines 
of  science." 

Although  the  Abbe  Vogler  was  the  organist  of 
the  Darmstadt  church,  and  he  made  his  pupils 
study  sacred  music  especially,  Giacomo's  family 
nevertheless  sent  him  to  the  Abbe's  house.  Here 
Giacomo  found  Charles  Marie  von  AVeber  (the 
composer  of  "  Der  Freyschutz,"  and  who  was 
Meyerbeer's  fast  friend  until  his  untimely  death,) 
Godfrey  von  Weber,  and  Gambascher  (since 
chapei  master  at  Vienna.)  Their  day  commenced 
with  a  mass  celebrated  by  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
Charles  von  Weber  being  at  the  organ — mass 
ended,  they  set  to  work,  the  master  giving  to  each 
pupil  the  thema  he  was  to  study,  and  which  was 
generally  a  piece  of  religious  music,  a  "  Kyrie 
Sancte,"  or  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  Vogler  himself 
working  as  hard  as  any  of  them.  Sundays  the 
whole  school  would  go  to  the  cathedral,  where 
Vogler  would  take  one  organ  and  his  pupils  the 
other,  and  reply  to  him  either  by  repeating  his 
own  strains,  or  by  throwing  the  reins  over  the 
neck  of  their  winged  steed  and  plunging  into  the 
highest  of  the  ideal. 

Before  he  was  seventeen  M.  Meyerbeer  had 
written  some  scores  of  religious  music,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  remarkable ;  but  he  has  never 
allowed  any  of  them  to  be  published ;  because,  so 
it  is  .said,  he  knows  very  well  they  exhibit  too  fre- 
quent use  of  the  scholastic  formulas  and  contain 
too  little  harmony.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  of  these 
pieces,  "  God  and  Nature,"  commanded  the  unan- 
imous applause  of  the  Court  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  appointed  him  his  composer 
in  ordinary.  In  1811,  Vogler  closed  liis  school 
and  made  with  his  pupils  a  tour  in  the  German 
towns.  Meyerbeer  had  then  in  his  pocket  his 
first  opera,  "  Jeptha's  Vow,"  which  his  master  and 
companions  thought  an  admirable  produi:tion  :  it 
was  performed  during  his  tour  at  Munich,  but 
fell,  with  the  silence  of  this  lukewarm  age,  itn. 
succh  d'e'estime.  M.  Meyerbeer  is  of  too  sensitive 
a^  nature  to  bear  a  check ;  and  he  hastened  to 
Vienna  to  console  himself  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
piano-players  for  the  defeat  of  the  composer. 

At  that  period  of  time  Hummel  and  Clemcnti 
■were  the  great  piano-playeis  of  Europe.  The 
latter  had  given  Meyerbeer  lessons  at  Berlin,  but 
he  had  never  heard  the  former.  He  made  no 
appearance  in  public  after  Hummel's  arrival  at 
Vienna;  for  he  felt  instantly  that  though  he  pos- 
sessed the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  dementi's  school, 
he  lacked  the  grace,  charm  and  purity  which 
dUtinguished  Hummel's  playing.  ;M.  Meyerbeer 
acted  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  He  shut 
himself  up  for  six  months,  worked  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  and  then  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Vienna  concert  rooms.  Hummel  acknow- 
ledged him  his  .superior !  Isn't  genius  the  child 
of  patience  V  M.  Meyerbeer  has  constantly 
refused  to  publish  his  compositions  for  the  piano. 

But  M.  Meyerbeer's  secret  aspirations  were  not 
for  the  fame  of  Hummel's,  Listz's,  and  Thalbcrg's. 
His  defeat  at  Munich  fired,  rather  than  extin- 
guished his  ambilioD,  and  he  wrote  "  Abimeleck, 


or  the  Two  Caliphs."  It  was  "  brought  out"  at 
the  Imperial  theatre  of  Vienna;  Vogler  and 
Charles  von  Weber  vowed  it  a  masterpiece,  but 
it  fell  stillborn.  A  few  days  afterwards  Salieri, 
the  imperial  chapel-master,  the  author  of  an  opera 
called  "  Les  Dinaides,"  and  the  composer  for 
whom  Beaumarchais  wrote  "  Tarar,"  called  upon 
him,  and  after  telling  him  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  art,  engaged  him  to  go  to 
Italy.  M.  Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice,  where  for 
eight  months  he  heard  Rossini's  music,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  "  Tancredi"  wrought  a  wonderful  change 
in  him.  Three  years  afterwards  (1818)  he  gave 
his  first  Italian  opera  "  Romilde  e  Constanza," 
Blme.  Pisaroni  singing  the  principal  part.  In 
1819  he  wrote  at  Turin,  for  Muie.  Caroline  Bassai, 
the  part  of  "  Semii'amide  Riconosciuta,"  and 
early  the  following  year  the  San  Benedetto 
theatre  of  Venice  played  "  Enuna  di  Risburgo," 
which  had  a  great  deal  of  success. 

M.  Meyerbeer  returned  to  Germany,  preceded 
by  the  fame  of  his  Italian  successes.  They  pre- 
judicated,  rather  than  advanced  him.  The  most 
violent  attacks  against  him  rang  through  every 
newspaper  in  Germany ;  he  was  called  a  rene- 
gade, a  traitor,  an  unfilial  child,  because  he 
deserted,  so  they  said,  the  German  for  the  Italian 
school.  He  wrote  a  score,  "  Brandenberg  Gate," 
for  a  Berlin  festival,  but  the  theatre  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  played.  Dresden,  however,  was 
more  generous,  and  "Emma  di  Risburgo"  was 
warmly  applauded  by  the  court  and  the  people. 
This  cold  reception  was,  perhaps,  of  use  to  M. 
Meyerbeer,  since  they  attracted  hira  again  to  the 
German  school — to  that  style  in  which  his  most 
lasting  works  are  written.  Milan  invited  M. 
Meyerbeer  to  La  Scala,  where  "  Margherita 
d'Angiii"  and  "  Usule  di  Granata"  were  given. 
He  wrote  next  an  opera  in  two  acts,  "  Almanzor," 
for  Rome,  but  the  illness  of  Mme.  Caroline  Bassai 
prevented  the  opera  from  being  performed.  It  is 
said  that  M.  Meyerbeer  has  introduced  into  his 
French  operas  the  best  music  of  "  Brandenburg 
Gate"  and  "  Almanzor."  "  II  Crociato"  was  next 
composed,  and  it  was  first  played  at  Venice  in 
1824. 

M.  Meyerbeer  heard,  while  he  was  at  Milan, 
that  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  was  about  to  pro- 
duce "II  Crociato,"  with  Mile.  Schiasetti  (a  con- 
tralto of  the  second  rank)  as  the  principal  per- 
sonage ;  Mme.  Pasta  as  the  "  high"  soprano,  (so 
that  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  transpose  her 
part  from  one  end  to  the  other,)  and  the  tenor's 
part  by  M.  Curioni,  (a  worn-out  barytone.)  M. 
Meyerbeer  flew  to  Paris,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
has  been  described  as  bordering  on  distraction. 
He  insisted  that  Mme.  Pasta  should  take  Mile. 
Schiasetti's  part;  Mme.  Mombelli,  Mme.  Pasta's; 
and  Donzelli,  Curioni's  part.  For  eleven  months 
poor  M.  Meyerbeer  was  annoyed  by  rehearsals 
which  were  constantly  interrupted,  then  pressed 
forward  rapidly  :  at  last  "  II  Crociato"  was  played, 
but  it  met  with  no  sort  of  success  for  this  reason. 
See  on  what  a  slender  thread  success  sometimes 
hangs ! 

In  the  admirable  quarielto  of  the  second  act,  a 
child  is  made  to  appear,  a  "  walking"  character, 
who  is  supposeil  to  be  the  son  of  Palmide,  and  is 
presented  to  the  Sultan  to  bring  him  to  more 
merciful  ideas.  The  child  appears  late  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  It  no  sooner  appeared  on 
the  stage  than  it  began  to  gape  ;  the  public  smiled ; 
Palnwle  sang  with  inexpressible  tenderness: 
'•  Frena  le  lar/rime,  (g'lpo  the  second,)  consolarte, 
(gape,)  fcijira,  (gape,)  il  del"  (gape.)  The 
audience  could  withstand  it  no  longer,  and  laughed 
in  those  immoderate  peals  which  ruin  a  serious 
work.  But  three  years  afterwards  "  11  Crociato" 
was  played  here  with  soiue  success. 

M.  Meyerbeer  married  in  1827  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  silent,  and  his  silence  was  prolonged 
by  the  loss  of  two  children,  the  first  and  second 
issue  of  his  marriage.  For  two  years  he  composed 
nothing  but  religious  music  ;  among  these  compos- 
itions are  the  twelve  Psalms  with  a  double  (dioir, 
the  "  Stabat,"  "  Miserere,"  "  Te  Dcum,"  Klbp- 
stock's  eight  canticles  for  four  voices  without 
accomi)annnent,  which  are  now  in  every  lady's 
hands. 

He  returned  to  Paris  early  in  1830.     Before 


his  marriage  Pixerieourt,  then  manager  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  was  anxious  for  him  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  Opera  Comique,  and  proposed 
Alex.  Duval  and  Dupaty  as  the  best  "  book" 
writers  he  could  find  ;  but  M.  Meyerbeer  declined 
them  both,  although  Alex.  Duval  actually  wrote  a 
"  book"  for  him.  His  brother,  Michael  Beer  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Casimir  and  Germain 
Delavigne,  and  Michael  engaged  the  latter  to 
promise  that  he  would  with  M.  Scribe  write  a 
"  book"  for  an  opera  comique  for  Giatomo  Meyer- 
beer. The  book  was  written  ;  it  was  a  three  act 
opera  comique — its  name  was  "  Robert  le  Diable  '" 
M.  Meyerbeer  took  the  '•  book"  with  him  to  Berlin, 
but  he  became  discouraged  after  the  death  of  his 
children  and  threw  up  the  "  book."  M.  de  La 
Rochelbucauld  was  then  General  Director  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  he  engaged  M.  Meyerbeer  to  write 
an  opera  for  the  Grand  Opera ;  the  latter  asked 
two  things — first,  to  read  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
a  scenario  he  had  composed,  secondly  to  procure 
M.  Scribe  to  translate  it  into  French.  M.  Meyer- 
beer read  his  scenario  to  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld, 
who  was  then  anxious  to  find  a  ballet  for  Mile. 
Taglioni,  and  who  found  it  in  the  scenario,  which 
M.  Meyerbeer  thereupon  abandoned  to  him,  and 
the  latter  agreed  to  decide  ]\IM.  Scribe  and 
Delavigne  to  change  their  opera  comicj^ue  into  a 
grand  opera ;  they,  however,  long  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing.  "  Robert  le  Diable"  was  not 
performed  until  the  22d  November,  1832,  I  need 
not  say  with  an  unparalleled  success.  The  first 
fifty  performances  were  of  $2,000  each,  and  even 
now  it  never  fails  to  bring  in  Sl,600.  The  first 
performance  came  near  causing  the  death  of  Mile. 
Taglioni  and  of  Nourrit.  Strange  to  say,  before 
the  first  performance  and  at  the  general  rehearsal, 
M.  Meyerbeer  was  annoyed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
famous  scene  of  the  nuns  leaving  their  tombs: 
"  That's  all  very  fine,  but  you  have  evidently  no 
confidence  in  the  success  of  my  music,  you  are 
anxious  to  obtain  a  success  of  scenery." 

This  splendid  success  irritated  Rossini  to  the 
last  degree,  and  by  that  infirmity  which  so  fre- 
quently attends  genius,  M.  Meyerbeer  detests 
Rossini  even  more  than  the  latter  hates  him.  Dr. 
Veron  (who  was  then  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Opera)  seeing  Rossini's  ill  humor,  sought  to  engage 
him  to  write  an  opera  on  M.  Scribe's  "  Gustave," 
which  he  represented  as  containing  all  the  great 
human  passions.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Rossini,  action,  contrasts,  splendid  costumes  and 
scenery  aid  a  musical  work  immensely."  "  You 
forget,  my  good  Veron,',  replied  Rossini,  while  a 
sardonic  smile  flitted  across  the  face,  "  to  add  to 
those  attractions,  eighty  additional  musicians  in 
the  orchestra."  "  True,  true,"  said  Veron,  caught 
in  the  snare  Rossini  laid  for  him  ;  "  and  they  give 
force  and  volume  to  the  music ;  the  orchestra  of 
the  Italian  Opera  is  too  small."  "  Your  principles 
are  excellent,"  my  dear  Veron,  "  carry  them  into 
practice  with  your  new  work,  'La  Juive:'  M. 
Halevy  is  also  a  Jew ;  some  wit  has  said  '  he  is 
Meyerbeer's  crime  and  punishment ;'  [you  know 
M.  Halevy  is  an  imitator  of  M.  Meyerbeer.] 
You  will  obtain  as  much  success  with  it  as  with 
'  Robert  le  Diable.'  I  cannot  write  you  "  Gustave,' 
for  I  am  going  to  Italy.  I'll  return  when  your 
Jews  have  ended  their  ^ahhat." 

M.  Meyerbeer  does  not  express  his  aversion  for 
Rossini  so  frankly,  but  he  is  accused  by  the  ma- 
levolent of  engaging  his  friends  to  go  to  sleep  in 
conspicuous  places  when  Rossini's  music  is  exe- 
cuted. Last  October,  at  the  second  performance 
of  "  Semiramide,"  M.  Meyerbeer  took  a  stage- 
box  at  the  Italian  Opera  here.  When  Mme. 
Bosio  sang  her  great  air,  he  turned  around  to  the 
stage  and  listened  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  evident 
to  every  body  that  he  was  paying  a  compliment 
to  the  prima  donna  rather  than  the  opera.  At 
the  finale  of  the  first  act,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  went,  or  seemeil  to  go,  fast  asleep  1 

One  curious  remark  about  M.  Meyerbeer's 
operas  in  France  has  been  made  :  the  cholera  has 
visited  Paris  with  each  of  them  ;  when  "  Robert 
le  Diable"  was  first  played,  1832,  this  city  was 
decimated  by  that  hideous  ecourage,  and  when 
"Le  Propheto"  was  produced  in  1849,  and  when 
"  Le  I'jtoile  du  Nord"  appeared  in  18.54  I  Some- 
body has  said,  "  Oh!  this  is  not  at  all  astonishing. 
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AVIien  Meyerbeer's  music  is  heard,  plagues  and 
pestilenees  must  be  near  at  band ;  for  be  is  not  a 
muHieian,  he  is  the  Devil!" 

Let  me  tell  you  a  very  good  story  of  how  M. 
Meyerbeer  silenced  some  critics  without  opening 
his  "purse.  He  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  least 
harsh  criticism,  and  when  he  is  attacked  he  exerts 
every  means  in  bis  power  to  prevent  the  attack 
from  being  renewed.  On  the  eve  of  every 
important  performance  of  his  works,  he  invites 
the  leading  fenilkloniste!:  to  a  splendid  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  des  Princes  or  Trois  Freres  Provenpaux, 
to  propriate  their  critical  acumen.  He  calls  this 
chauffer  la  reclame.     But  to  my  story. 

One  day  a  gentleman  entered  M.  Mires's  office 
(he  too  is  a  Jew,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Con- 
slilulionnel  and  Pai/s,)  and  after  discussing  rail- 
ways and  the  funds,  he  carelessly  asked,  "  Do  you 
know  the  author  of  "  Les  Huguenots  V"  "No, 
I  have  never  seen  him."  "  That's  odd.  It  was 
only  yesterday  he  was  praising  you  up  to  the 
skies.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  go  to  see 
him."  "  Really  ?  Then  I'll  go  to-day."  In  due 
time  M.  Mires  called  at  the  Hotel  du  Danube, 
Rue  Richepanse,  where  M.  Meyerbeer  usually 
stays  when  in  Paris.  I  need  scarcely  say  M. 
Meyerbeer  expected  the  visit  of  the  opulent 
banker;  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality. After  they  been  talking  an  hour,  M. 
Meyerbeer  said  very  calmly :  "  Do  you  know  I 
am  constantly  attacked  in  Le  Pays  f  "No! 
What,  attacked  in  Le  Pays,  in  my  newspaper  ?" 
i'  I  was  sure  you  knew  nothing  about  it."  "  Not 
a  word,  I  pledge  you  my  honor.  And  now  I 
know  it,  rest  assured  you  shan't  be  attacked  again." 
That  very  evening  the  musical  critic  was  sum- 
moned :  "  You  must  not  attack  my  friend  Meyer- 
beer."    Mais ."     "  There  are  no  mais  about 

it.      You    must    exalt    his    wonderful    genius." 

"  Really "      "  Well,  if  you  do  not  choose  to 

do  so,  resign  your  place,  and  I'll  appoint  another." 
"No;  in  Le  Pays  we  will  do  as  j'ou  please.  But 
in  La.  France  Masicale  we  will  express  our  own 
opinions."  "  Not  at  all !  Unless  you  praise 
Meyerbeer,  my  friend,  you  shall  not  write  in  Le 
Pays."  From  that  day  to  this,  Meyerbeer  is  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  Le  Pays  and  La  Prance 
Masicale  ! 

The  extreme  care  M.  Meyerbeer  takes  with  all 
his  compositions  has  given  rise  to  the  accredited 
opinion  that  all  his  operas  are  the  children  of 
labor,  and  science,  and  skill,  but  not  of  inspiration. 
"  Tu  I'as  dil,  oiii,  tu  m'aimes,"  (the  famous  duet 
which  ends  the  fourth  act  of  "  Les  Huguenots") 
may  be  instanced  to  disprove  this  belief.  The 
whole  of  the  duet  was  written  the  20th  November, 
1835,  between  11  o'clock  at  night  and  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  After  the  first  general  rehearsal, 
M.  Meyerbeer  ran  home — he  was  then  staying 
with  his  friend  M.  Gouin,  his  great  Paris  fac- 
totum— and  fell  into  a  chair.  All's  lost,  Gouin !" 
said  he,  "all  goes  to  ruin.  Nourrit  swears  he  can 
never  sing  the  last  piece  in  the  fourth  act,  and 
everybody  sides  with  him."  "  Bah  !  why  not 
write  something  else  ?"  "  Impossible.  Scribe 
vows  he  will  not  touch  the  "  book"  aiain."     "  The 


deuce  !      Do  you   want   many   words '; 


'  Mon 


Dieu  !  no  ;  all  I  want  is  something  for  an  andante." 
"I'll  get  Emile  Deschamps;  he'll  do  what  we 
want.  Off  M.  Gouin  ran  to  the  Divan  Lepelletien, 
the  favorite  haunt  of  Deschamps,  and  brought 
him  to  M.  Meyerbeer.  The  words  were  soon 
written,  the  maestro  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
in  three  hours  the  famous  duet  you  applaud  every 
winter  was  turned  to  shape,  and  the  airy  nothing 
had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

M.  Meyerbeer  scarcely  slept  that  night,  At 
day  break  he  went  to  see  Nourrit,  duet  in  hand. 
Nourrit  took  the  score,  hummed  the  air,  gave  an 
enthusiastic  huzza,  and  fell  into  the  composer's 
arms.  The  second  day  afterwards  it  was  written 
for  the  orchestra  ;  it  was  rehearsed  ;  the  orchestra 
laid  down  their  instruments  and  cheered ;  Ha- 
beneck  climbed  over  the  foot-lights,  followed  by 
all  his  musicians,  and  M.  Meyerbeer  was  carried 
around  the  stage  in  triumph,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  company;  Raol  applauded  and  Valentine 
wept. 

At  the  rehearsal  of  his  operas,  M.  Meyerbeer 
is  the  most  timid  of  men.    He  consults  everybody : 


machinist,  prompter,  fireman,  chorister,  supernu- 
merary, and  especially  the  leader  of  the  claque. 
He  sit's  by  the  latler's  side  during  rehearsal  and 
listens  to  him  as  to  an  oracle.  "  There's  a  dan- 
gerous piece."  the  leader  of  the  claque  has  but  to 
say;  "  if  you  have  many  friends  in  the  house  who 
will  undertake  it,  we  will  continue  it,  but  I  can't 
guarantee  it."  "  But,"  replies  M.  Meyerbeer, 
"  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do."  But  when 
once  the  opera  has  been  played,  and  is  successful, 
he  consults  nobody,  and  every  body  must  yield  to 
him.  When  his  operas  are  at  stake,  M.  Meyer- 
beer is  as  insensible  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Last  spring  a  year,  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord"  was  in  all 
its  glory.  Mile.  Decroix,  who  sang  the  duet  of 
the  Vivandieres  with  Mile.  Lemercier,  lost  her 
mother  very  suddenly.  The  manager  gave  her  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  supplied  her  place  by  Mile. 
Bella,  who  knew  the  part.  Meyerbeer  heard  of 
the  change,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  He  was 
told.  "  Y''ou  were  right  to  give  Mile.  Decroix  a 
leave  of  absence,  but  I  cannot  accept  Mile.  Bella. 
Our  contract  interdicts  you  from  '  douVjling  before 

the  fiftieth  performance."     "  Very  true,  but" 

"  Suspend  the  piece  until  Mile.  Decroix  returns." 
"  Tliat  I  can't  do ;  I  can't  afford  to  lose  the  money." 
"  Then  make  Mile.  Decroix  sing,  "  was  the  heart- 
less reply  of  the  celebrated  composer;  and  the 
poor,  weeping  girl  was  forced  to  give  the  public 
that  gay  song,  the  evening  her  mother  was  buried  ! 
He  detests  cats,  and  faints  if  he  is  thrown  with  a 
man  who  has  a  nervous  twitch  of  the  eyes,  or 
other  feature.     He  is  very  absent  minded. 

Gamma. 


TO    A   BOUQUST. 

Tints  the  fairest, 

Scents  the  rarest, 
Make  of  thee  a  prize  ! 

Let  me  place  thee 

"Where  I'll  face  thee 
"When  I  raise  my  eyes. 

On  the  table— 

'Tis  no  fable — 
Thou  mak'st  radiant  all ; 

Shedding  sweetness 

And  completeness 
O'er  my  room  so  small. 

"When  thou'lt  perish 

Shall  I  cherish 
Sadd'ning  thoughts  of  thee  ? 

Mem'ry  painting — 

No  hue  fainting — 
Thus  thou'lt  live  with  me.  Stella. 

Worcester  Palladium. 

Htusir  J^Irinial 

Germany. 

Halle.' — This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Handel. 
It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  genial  homes  of 
German  Art  at  present,  although  it  is  the  residence 
of  one  of  Germany's  truest  artists,  Robert  Franz. 
It  '.is  proposed  there  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Handel's  death,  and  a  committee  has  put  forth  the 
following  announcement : 

On  the  13th  April,  1759,  George  Frederick  Handel, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  German  nation,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  art,  departed  this 
life.  The  approaching  centenary  of  his  death  calls 
upon  all  Germans  to  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
yet  due  to  their  countryman.  To  our  great  satisfac- 
tion we  learn  that  preparations  have  been  made  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Handel  by  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  this 
mark  of  respect  should  be  followed  by  another.  Halle, 
the  city  where  Handel  was  born,  and  received  the  first 
all-important  impressions  of  youth,  desires  that  a  mo- 
nument to  him  should  be  raised  within  her  walls ;  and 
to  carry  out  this  object  a  committee  has  been  formed. 
The  original  design  is  to  found  here  an  institution 
especially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Handel's  mu- 
sic. We  are  forced,  however,  to  concede  that  a  plan 
of  this  sort  would  favor  local  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  the  main  object,  and  hence  propose  that  the  tnem- 
ory  of  Handel  should  he  hofiorcd  by  the  erection  of  his 
statue  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  project  will, 
doubtless,  receive  the  support  of  all  who  are  indebted 
to  Handel  for  intellectual  excitement  and  elevation — 
that  is,  of  the  majority  of  cultivated  persons  in  every 


nation.  With  musicians,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan  will  be  a  point  of  honor.  If  our  success  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatness  of  the  master,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  original  notion  as 
well  as  the  present  one ;  but  the  proximity  of  the 
Centenary  Festival  compels  us  to  request  that  all 
friends  to  our  musical  project  may  use  all  possible 
speed  in  enabling  us  to  carry  it  out,  by  public  per- 
formances, subscriptions,  and  other  suitable  means. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  report  publicly  on  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  contri- 
buted (to  be  addressed  to  Herr  Geheimderath  Wuche- 
rer,  Halle).  We  request  that  this  announcement  may 
be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible,  and  trust  that  the 
editors  of  the  German  papers  will  support  us  by  in- 
serting the  same,  and  also  by  receiving  subscriptions. 
Halle,  Jtme,  1856. 

Salzburg,  the  place  of  Mozart's  birth,  has  pre- 
pared a  great  festival  in  his  honor  this  month.  The 
Ncue  Berliner  Musik-Zeitmig  furnishes  the  following 
programme  of  it,  (as  translated  in  the  London  Musi- 
cal World) : 

Saturday,  6th  Sept. — When  the  visitors,  passing 
through  the  gates,  which  will  be  adorned  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  garlands,  &c.,  enter  the  venerable 
Juvavia,  (the  ancient  name  of  Salzburg,)  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  Art,  the  city  will 
show  them  its  joyous  countenance  by  a  torchlight 
procession,  which  directing  its  movements  towards 
the  statue  of  Mozart,  will  terminate  with  a  cantata 
composed  by  Lachner,  to  words  by  Professor  Beck, 
and  a  magical  illumination  of  the  mountains. 

Sunday,  7th. — About  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Mozart's 
grand  mass  in  C,  in  which  distinguished  *'  stars"  will 
assist.  In  the  evening  the  first  festival-concert  in  the 
hall  (decorated  for  the  occasion,)  of  the  Studienge- 
biinde."  The  music  will  be  exclusively  that  of  Moxart, 
and  will  comprise  the  symphony  (Jupiter)  in  C  major; 
an  aria  from  Tito,  with  bassoon  obUgato  ;  quartet  from 
Idomeneo  (two  soprani,  alto  and  tenor) ;  piano-con- 
certo in  D  minor;  concerto  for  violin  and  tenor;  the 
Count's  aria  from  Figaro;  trio  from  Lo  Sposo ;  scene 
from  Idomeneo  ;  overture  to  Zauberfidte. 

Monday,  8th. — In  the  Cathedral,  Mozart's  grand 
mass  in  F  major,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  At  3 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  great  festival  procession,  consisting 
of  all  the  Liedertafeln,  with  their  banners  and  em- 
blems, will  march  to  the  decorated  tribune  on  the 
Monchsberg,  where  the  "  Abendlied,"  "  Bundeslied," 
Mozart's  "O  Isis,"  Lachner's  "Ivriegers  Gebet," 
Storch's  "  Griin,"  the  chorus  from  Mendelssohn's 
"  (Edipus,"  the  *'Frau  Musica"  of  Kochlitz,  the 
hunting  chorus  from  Robert  Schumann's  "  Pilger- 
fahrt,"  and  amid  the  firing  of  salutes,  "  Prince 
Eugene"  will  be  sung  by  the  various  societies  in  union, 
besides  sundry  intervening  pieces  by  the  different 
societies  separately. 

Tuesday,  9th,  the  second  festival  concert  will  take 
place,  when  the  music  will  comprise  :  Beethoven's 
Symphony's  in  C  minor,  an  aria  from  Handel's  Acis 
and  Galatea,  Spohr's  ''Concerto  in  forma  di  scena 
cantante,"  march  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Ruy-Blas,  the  second  act 
from  Gliick's  Orfeo,  aria  (tenor)  from  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  **  Wunderbare  Harmonic" — a  vocal  quar- 
tet by  Haydn,  duet  from  Spontini's  Vestal{Y),  Handel's 
"  Hallelujah."  The  festival  concerts  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Lachner,  the  performance  of  the 
"  Liedertafeln"  under  Herr  Storch,  and  the  masses  in 
the  church  under  Herr  Taux.  The  assistant  artists 
for  solos  will  comprise — Fran  Behrend-Brand,  Frau 
Mangstl-Stretzenegger,  Frau  Dietz,  Herr  Grill  (?), 
Herr  Hiirtinger,  Herr  Young,  and  Herr  Kindermann. 
Several  professors  from  Munich,  and  artists  from  far 
and  near  will  also  take  part  in  the  orchestra.  Among 
the  first  violins  will  be  many  violinists  and  orchestra 
directors  of  repute,  including  men  from  the  northern 
German  states — even  Schleswig-tlolstein.  During 
the  festival,  the  relics  of  Mozart — the  harpsichord, 
spinet,  letters,  portraits,  etc.,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  '  Mozarteum'  will  be  exhibited  iu  the  room  where 
the  great  composer  was  born. 

Darmstadt. — On  the  31st  August  and  1st  Septem- 
ber, the  Middle  Rhine  Musical  Festival  will  take 
place  at  Darmstadt.  The  cities  that  join  in  the  cele- 
bration are  Darmstadt,  Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Mann- 
heim, Giessen,  &c.  The  orchestra  will  comprise  the 
Grand  Ducal  band  of  Darmstadt,  the  band  of  the 
Court  theatre  at  Mannheim,  and  several  distinguished 
talents  from  Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Frankfort.  The  programme  is  as  follows  :  First  day, 
Handel's  "  Messiah."  Second  day — Overture  to  Zau- 
berfidte;  Finale  to  Mendelssohn's  Loreley ;  Concerto 
on  the  violin  with  harp  obligate  by  Vieuxtemps ; 
**  Bachus-Chor,"  from  the  Hermaiinschlacht  of  Man- 
gold; Chorus  from  Haydn's  "Creation";  Beethoven's 
Sinfonia  Eroica. 

Paris. — A  new  houffonnerie  musicale  in  one  act, 
called  Deux  Vieille  Gardes,  words  by  MM.  de  Ville- 
neuve  and  Lemonnier,  music  by  M.  Delibes,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  The  piece  is  bad, 
but  the  music  is  pretty.  M.  Delibes  is  a  pupil  of  the 
late  Adolph  Adam,  and  his  present  composition  augurs 
well  for  his  future. 

At  the  Grand  Op^ra,  the  revival  of  Guillaume  Tell, 
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with  all  the  music,  was  announced.  The  Prophhfe, 
with  'Mme.  Bortihi-Mamo  as  Fides,  will  follow  soon 
after;  and  later  in  the  season  it  is  expected  that  Mme. 
Medori  will  appear  iu  Les  Vejjres  Sicf'b'cfines. 
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The  Franklin  Dav— Inauguration  of  the 
Statue. 

The  17th  of  September,  already  memorable  !n 
the  annals  of  our  pountry,  has  acquired  a  fresh 
significance  in  Boston.  The  festival  of  that  day 
■was  in  many  respects  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  public  celebrations  which  we  can  remember. 
It  was  in  admirable  contrast  with  our  noisy, 
rowdy,  senseless,  semi-savage  way  of  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July.  No  firing  of  guns  and 
crackers ;  none  of  that  insane  joy  which  seems 
to  know  not  why  it  is  rejoicing.  Then  we  act 
like  prisoners  or  slaves  set  free,  with  no  thought 
of  the  ends  of  freedom  and  a  great  destiny  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  rejoicings  of  this  day  were 
significant,  pervaded  by  a  true,  a  high  American 
idea ;  the  keynote  given  by  the  memory  of  a 
great  man,  "  the  great  Bostonian,"  perhaps  the 
first  mind  in  our  Revolution.  We  all  went  forth, 
amid  the  splendors  of  a  perfect  autumn  day,  to 
set  up  his  statue,  which  should  be  a  perpetual 
reminder  to  us  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  free- 
dom, the  true  mission  of  our  country.  A  nobler 
type  of  the  true  American  could  not  be  erected. 
Here  were  the  scenes  of  his  early  life.  Here  in 
poverty  and  honest  labor  had  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  character,  that  did  so  much  to  shape 
the  desties  of  a  great  people.  Incidents  from 
his  life,  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  and  stirrinnr 
words  of  true,  of  moral  independence,  taken  from 
his  pen  and  lips,  illustrations  in  his  person  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  of  the  union  of  the  highest  with 
the  homeliest;  lessons  of  true,  free  American 
manhood,  borrowed  from  his  whole  life ;  these 
gave  the  hint  for  all  the  decorations  of  the  streets, 
for  the  richest  features  of  the  immense  procession, 
and  inspired  a  sort  of  artietic  unity  in  all  the 
multifarious  doings  of  the  day. 

From  morning  till  night,  with  all  that  immense 
crowd  poured  out,  there  was  no  rude  disorder,  no 
intoxication,  vulgarity,  or  stupid  wandering  about 
(as  is  the  wont  of  American  multitudes  on  feast 
days.)  in  solemn,  unsuccessful  search  of  pleasure  ; 
no  sign  of  anything  but  joy  and  genuine  enter- 
tainment, with  renewed  consciousness  that  after 
all  we  have  a  glorious  mission  in  our  hands,  to 
work  out  the  sublime  moral  of  the  struggle  which 
has  left  us  free.  There  was  cominuniti/  of  feel- 
ing on  that  day,  and  hence  i!s  pomp  and  pageant- 
ry became  artistic. 

The  newspapers  record  the  order  of  the  great 
procession,  the  seeing  or  forming  part  of  which 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  turn-out  of  the  mechanic  trades, 
with  their  implements  and  banners,  was  more 
imposing  than  any  of  the  kind  before.  There 
were  some  small  di/plays  of  Yankee  peddling 
vanity  and  self-advertising,  to  be  sure,  mixed  up 
with  the  rest.  But  by  far  the  most  of  the  repre- 
sentations were  of  those  solid,  noble  arts  of  life, 
which  make  them  elemental  types  of  the  true  dig- 
nity of  labor,  and  carry  poetry  and  meaning  with 
them.     The  workers  in  iron  and  in  brass,  those 


stalwart  bands  of  m.en,  with  the  products  of  their 
hands,  uniting  strenglli  and  beauty,  for  their  em- 
blems ;  the  makers  of  bread  ;  the  printers  (with 
Franklin's  own  press,  and  printing  office  in  full 
operation  ;  the  miniature  school-rooms,  with  beau- 
tiful and  happy  children  at  their  desks — best 
fruits  of  the  tree  which  Franklin  with  wise  fore- 
thought planted  ;  the  innumerable  wagons  of  tlie 
expressmen,  loaded  with  bales  and  boxes  lettered 
for  all  coiners  of  the  continent,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  vast  spread  of  our  business  relations  ; 
— all  was  full  of  deep  suggestion.  The  Fine  Arts 
too  were  there.  Noble  bodies  of  laborers  bore 
their  insignia.  The  200  workmen  from  the 
Chicopee  foundry,  who  cast  the  statue,  and  who 
bore  above  their  heads  small  models  of  the  same 
and  other  statues,  as  well  as  cutlery  and  silver 
ware  made  a  goodly  show.  So,  too,  the  workers  in 
ornamental  iron,  the  silversmiths,  the  makers  of 
gas  fixtures,  hundreds  of  them,  each  man  carry- 
ing a  brass  rod  (they  might  call  themselves  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Golden  Rule). 

And  music  was  there.  We  must  say  a  word 
of  that.  The  300  men  from  the  piano-forte  man- 
ufactory of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  the 
200  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hallett  & 
Davis,  were  among  the  finest  looking  bodies  of 
men.  The  former  were  preceded  by  an  elegant 
and  tasleful  pavilion,  on  which  stood  the  first 
grand  piano  made  by  Jonas  Chickering  in  1824, 
and  followed  by  another  containing  the  last  grand 
piano  by  the  brothers  Chickering.  A  beautiful 
feature  of  their  parade  was  the  respect  paid  to 
those  who  had  grown  old  in  the  service,  who 
were  drawn  in  elegant  barouches.  At  the  head 
of  Hallett  &  Davis's  column  moved  a  pavilion, 
containing  one  of  those  very  old  ancestors  of  the 
piano,  a  veritable  spinet,  which  has  been  for 
years  in  Worcester,  and  was  labelled,  "  made 
150  years  before  Franklin's  birth,"  and  by  its 
side  one  of  their  last  splendid  grand  pianos. — 
Other  musical  instrument  makers  we  saw  none  ; 
but  there  were  bands  innumerable  in  full  blast, 
representing  and  trumpeting  the  makers  of  wind 
instruments,  unfortunately  all  brass. 

Of  the  ceremonies  in  Court  Square,  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue,  the  eloquent  and  fit  words 
spoken,  we  cannot  report,  for  it  was  only  a  com- 
paratively small  and  representative  crowd  that 
could  find  room  ttiere.  Of  the  modern  Olympic 
games  and  competitions  of  our  brave  firemen,  too, 
upon  the  Common,  and  the  happy  outpouring  of 
the  children  of  the  schools  upon  the  Public  Gar- 
den, green  as  an  emerald,  and  flashing  with 
masses  of  bright-colored  flowers,  as  it  was  that 
day,  we  can  but  make  mention. 

The  statue  itself  is  a  noble  work  of  Art,  and 
does  the  greatest  honor  to  the  sculptor,  Richard 
Gkeexougii,  as  well  as  to  the  founders,  who  have 
cast  it  in  light  golden-colored  bronze,  and  to  all 
who  have  had  part  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  whole  project.  The  figure  is  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  stands  upon  a  beautiful  die-stone  of 
the  Vermont  verde  antique  marble,  which  sur- 
mounts a  chaste  granite  pedestal.  The  old  Frank- 
lin stands  there  in  his  plain,  quiet,  natural  posture, 
the  big,  wise  head  inclining  forward ;  nothing 
theatrical  or  for  ell'ect  about  it ;  no  particular 
action  ;  his  hat  held  up  under  the  left  arm,  the 
o'her  arm  dropped  quietly  ;  looking  as  you  might 
have  met  him  any  day  in  Washington  street,  or 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  going  thoughtfully  along. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  serene,  thoughtful, 


benevolent,  wise,  happy  :  and  with  the  drooping 
fulness  of  the  head,  the  whole  man  seems  as  if 
full  of  a  great  future,  as  if  serene  and  happy  in 
the  feeling  that  the  ground  has  been  faithfully 
cleared  and  the  true  seeds  planted,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  glorious  harvest  for  posterity. 

In  the  evening  the  square  was  illuminated  by 
ornamental  gas-lights  covering  (he  front  of  City 
Hall,  and  there  were  crowds  and  music  ;  and  at 
midnight  the  German  Glee  Club  (Orpheus)  and 
Serenade  Band,  with  true  German  artist  feeling, 
brought  the  tribute  of  their  music,  in  the  form  of 
a  serenade,  to  the  image  of  this  patriarch  of  their 
free  adopted  country. 


A  Word  from  the  Anti-Schumann-ites. 
— The  London  Musical  World  has  the  following 
notice  of  our  recent  strictures  upon  the  English 
criticicisms  of  Schumann,  Wagner,  and  others. 

We  have  inserted  in  another  page  an  article 
from  DwiijlUs  Boston  Journal  of  Music,  written  in 
a  gentlemanly  tone,  although  somewhat  dogmatic 
in  spirit.  The  writer  is,  we  think,  mistaken  in 
two  ways — -mistaken  in  his  admiration  of  the  late 
Robert  Schumann  (as  a  composer),  and  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  certain  views  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  advanced  in  these  columns, 
and  which  have  as  often  been  attacked  in  those  of 
our  transatlantic  contemporary. 

Among  other  things  we  are  rated  with  inconsis- 
tency for  simultaneously  objecting  to  the  music  of 
Wagner,  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Franz,  the  styles 
of  those  composers  bearing  (according  to  Dvvight) 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  each  other.  Now 
our  contemporary  must  excuse  us  when  we  tell 
him  that  he  has  assumed  something  on  his  own 
account,  and  then  combated  the  assumption.  We 
never  said  there  was  any  relationship  among  the 
styles  of  his  favorite  composers.  First,  we  do  not 
admit  them  to  possess  what  the  term  style  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.  A  want  of  style  indeed  is 
among  their  various  deficiencies.  Secondly,  we 
object  to  their  music  generally  and  indivlilually 
because,  according  to  our  belief  in  what  constitutes 
good  in  art,  their  music  is  essentially  6od.  Surely 
we  may  denounce  several  bad  things  together 
without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  one  and  another.  Lohen- 
grin is  a  bad  thing.  Paradise  and  the  Peri  is  a  bad 
thing,  and  the  sonata  of  Brahms  is  a  (very)  bad 
thing  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  nothing  in 
common  but  this  badness  for  which  they  are  con- 
demned. Mr.  Dwight  finds  that  Waaner  and 
Schumann  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
"  Beetliooen-like  unwillingness  to  be  mere  copyists." 
May  the  Muses  pardon  our  contemporary  his 
sacrilegious  application  of  the  mightiest  name  in 
music  I     We  cannot. 

There  is  one  consoling  point  in  all  this  vain 
preaching  up  of  what  is  vicious  in  art — or  rather, 
of  what  has  really  no  claim  to  be  denominated 
art — among  our  cousins,  the  Yankees.  Those 
critics  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about  Wagner 
and  Schumann  are  always  either  sneering  at  or 
endeavoring  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  greatest 
musical  genius  of  his  day — the  legitimate  successor 
of  Beethoven  (although  no  more  like  Beethoven 
than  Schumann  is  like  Wagner — resembling  Beet- 
hoven alone  in  that  high  instinct  wliich  made  both 
disdain  to  pass  off  charlatanism  lor  art).  We  of 
course  allude  to  Mendelssohn.  It  is  the  same  in 
Germany  as  in  America.  In  Germany,  critics 
who  are  shallow  enough,  or  mad  enough,  to  be 
proselytes  of  Wagner,  are  furious  against  Men- 
delssohn, because  Mendelssohn  while  he  lived  was 
a  beacon  to  warn  us  from  the  roiks  and  quick- 
sands that  are  always  at  hand  for  the  unwary. 
The  observation  of  certain  "  intelligent  Germans  " 
of  Mr.  Dwight's  acijuaintance  that,  "given  half 
the  ideas  found  in  Paradise  and  the  Peri  Men- 
delssohn, by  his  consummate  treatment,  would 
have  produced  a  wonder  of  the  worhl,"  is  merely 
intenditd  to  convey  by  inuendo  that  JMcndelssohn 
had  no  ideas,  or  at  least  not  so  many  as  Schumann, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  preposterous 
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nonsonsc.  If  Mr.  D\v!<jlit  and  his  friends  are 
unaljlii  to  detect  llie  difference  between  the  two 
Dien,  to  knew  how  one  was  a  true  and  the  other 
a  false  apostle,  the  one  a  great,  the  oilier  a  small 
mnsician,  we  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Divight  and  his 
friends.  And  yet  what  have  we  a  rii^ht  to  expect 
from  critics  who  fancy  they  can  see  a  resemlilance 
between  Robert  Franz  and  John  Sebastian  Bach  ? 

AVe  cannot  see  that  the  above  requires  any 
answer,  farther  than  to  say,  we  still  adhere  to  all 
that  we  have  said.  We  must  deny  that  Schu- 
mann, Wanner  and  Franz  have  only  written 
music  that  is  ftnrf ;  for  Brahms  we  have  made  no 
claim.  And  as  for  Franz,  we  still  maintain,  that 
any  one  who  studies  Ids  music,  even  his  songs, 
will  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  Bach  quite  as 
distinctly  as  they  are  found  in  Mendelssohn  ;  that 
Franz,  even  in  the  English  sense,  therefore,  is 
classical  in  style. 


Musical  Eeview. 

(Published  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 

T!ie  Musical  Drama  :  n  collection  of  Choruses,  Quin- 
tets, Qn.Trtets,  Trios  and  corcorlcd  pieces,  from 
sranriard  German.  Italian  and  French  Operas.  &c. 
Selectet],  arraUL'cd  and  translated  Iiy  J.  CD.  Pae- 
KKR,  A.  M.     (See  Advertisement.) 

Here  is  a  work  which,  judging  from  the  first  num- 
ber, now  before  us,  will  be  of  real  vahie  to  amateur 
clubs  and  singing  societies.  There  are  many  treas- 
ures in  the  way  of  concerted  pieces  in  the  best  operas, 
which  have  never  been  drawn  forth  (at  least  without 
alteration  or  curtailment)  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can singers.  F.specially  is  tliis  true  of  German 
operas.  No.  1  of  the  promised  nine  numbers  in  this 
series  is  devoted  purely  to  German  opera.  It  con- 
tains six  admirable  pieces.  The  first  is  that  exquis- 
ite Chorus  of  Elves  from  the  opening  of  Weber's 
Oberon  (sung  last  winter  at  Mr.  Dresel's  private  con- 
cert). Next  comes  the  Quartet  from  fiddio  (sung 
at  our  Beethoven  Festival.)  The  other  pieces  are  a 
chorus  from  Glucl;"s  Armide ;  a  chorus  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Die  Beimkehr  ;  the  Trio  (in  masks)  from  Don 
Giovaimi :  and  a  Scene  (Trio  and  Chorus)  from  Der 
FreyschiUz.  These  alone  have  more  meat  in  them 
than  is  found  in  all  the  opera  chorus  books  which 
have  appeared  in  English.  Mr.  Parker  has  done  his 
work  faithfully,  with  a  true  musician's  feeling.  In 
every  case  he  gives  the  German  words,  with  a  good 
singable  translation.  In  the  case  of  the  Don  Juan 
Trio  we  should  have  thought  it  well  to  give  also  the 
usual  Italian  words  ;  Protegtja  il  giusto  cielo,  &c. 
Each  piece  is  arranged  wdth  a  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment. 

(From  George  P.  Reed  &.  Co.) 

Bfiauties  of  Mozart  and  Sedhovcn.  in  form  of  Petifcs 
Fantnisies.  for  Young  Pianists.  By  Th.  Oesten. 
Op.  95. — No.  5.  Qidntet,  Op.  16,  of  BriKTiiovEN. 
Price  25  cents. 

A  simple  piano-forte  arrangement  of  the  two  quick 
movements  from  the  Quintet  in  E  fiat,  originslly 
written  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  fagotto. — 
It  is  clear,  bright,  buoyant  music. 

La  Traviata,  by  VEaoi,  Arranged  for  piano  by 
Adolph  Baumbach.    Part  II.     50  cents. 

The  lover  of  operatic  sweets  has  here  in  practica- 
ble form,  and  connected  into  one,  the  duet:  Pariqi, 
0  cara ;  the  arias  :  0  mio  remorso.  and  Di  Provenza 
il  mar ;  and  the  chorus  of  gipseys. 

Minnehaha  Polka :  for  Piano,  by  J.  W.  Blendin. 
25  cents. 


Maretzek,  at  the  New  Tork  Academy,  an- 
nounced the  Trovatore  again  for  the  last  time  on 
Wednesday ;  the  theatre  to  be  closed  thereafter  for 
reliearsals  of  VEtoite  da  Nord Mme.  De  Wil- 


iiORST  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  vocalist  in  a 
concert  at  Niblo's  on  Wednesday,  assisted  by  Sig- 
nori  Brignoli  and  Amodio,  with  accompaniments 
on  the  Orgue  Alexandre  and  pianoforte  by  Senor 
and  Senora  Kanieri  Vilanova.  The  pieces  sung 
were  wholly  Italian  operas The  New  York  Har- 
monic Society  propose  giving  four  or  five  grand  per- 
formances this  winter,  with  full  orchestra  under  Carl 
Bergmaun's  direction.  They  rehearse  every  Mon- 
day evening  at  Dodworlh's.  Among  the  composi- 
tions to  be  taken  up  are  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of 
Praise"  and  Beethoven's  "  Choral  Svmphony.". . . . 
The  Mendelssohn  Union  (New  York)  have  eom- 
nienced  rehearsals,  under  Mr.  Morgan's  direction,  of 
Costa's  oratorio  of  "  Eli." 

The  new  German  Opera  opened  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning with  Robert  le  Diable  (sung  in  German.)  Niblo's 
Theatre  was  crowded  ;  the  price  of  admission  being 
50  cents, with  50  cents  extra  for  reserved  seats.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  Robert  was 
an  unlucky  selection  for  any  but  a  first-class  troupe, 
which  this  is  not.  The  Tribune  is  by  no  means 
complimentary  in  its  notice  of  the  principal  singers, 
and  "  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  their  vocal 
efforts  were  generally  crude  and  immethodieal ;  ex- 
hibiting deficient  phrasing,  inexact  bravuraisin,  and 
some  inexorable  shrieking."  The  Times  is  more 
considerate  ;  thus  : 

Ot  all  recent  attempts  at  German  Opera— and 
they  have  been  numerous — this  promises  to  be  the 
most  substantial  and  satisfactory.  Although  the 
company  can  scarcely  be  considered  first-class  in  any 
of  its  departments,  and  is  otherwise  unsatisfactory  in 
important  respects,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  that 
has  been  offered  to  an  American  audience.  We 
have  seldom  seen  Niblo's  Thea're  more  densely 
crowded,  .and  eert.ainly  have  never  sat  in  a  more 
critical  audience.  So  uncompromising  were  auditors 
in  their  denunciations,  that  at  one  period  we  had 
fears  for  the  progress  of  the  opera. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  TfoSert,  Herr  Pickaxe- 
ser;  Bertram,  Herr  Weinlich;  Eimbaldo,  Herr 
Beotler;  Isabella,  Mme.  VoN  Berkel  ;  Alice, 
Mile.  Picker. 

Mme.  Berkel  has  an  aceeptabte  voice,  an  interest- 
ing appearance  and  an  impressive  dramatic  method. 
When  she  can  tread  the  stage  with  the  confident  ease 
of  a  favorite,  she  will  display  all  of  these  qualities  to 
greater  advantage,  and  especially  in  lighter  operas 
^vhere  the  compass  of  the  voice  is  not  overtaxed.  In 
the  upper  register  Mme.  Berkel  is  anything  but  pure, 
either  in  quality  or  intonation,  and  it  is  tliese  gusty 
sections  which  she  should  avoid.  The  role  of  the 
Princess  is  a  never-ending  one.  All  great  artistes 
improve  on  it,  and  contribute  another  to  the  traditions 
which  already  e.xist.  Mme.Berkel's  personation  was 
not  remarkalile  for  force  or  originality,  hut  it  was 
clear  and  artist-like,  and  filled  wdth  brave  little 
touches  of  excellence.  It  was  the  only  effort  of  the 
evening  that  satisfied  the  audience.  Mile.  Pucker 
{Alice)  has  a  good  voice,  but  it  lacks  cultivation  and 
method.  Like  Mme.  Berkel's  it  is  harsh  and  gusty 
in  the  upper  part.  Of  the  gentlemen,  we  shall  be 
brief  They  were,  so  fir  as  this  opera  is  concerned, 
utterly  beneath  criticism.  Whether  they  will  be 
valualile  in  other  operas  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Weinlich  appears  to  have  a  fine  organ,  but  be  is 
altogether  unahle  to  manage  it,  and  its  crudeness  and 
and  inequrdity  run  riot.  Herr  Pickaneser  is  not  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  run  of  German  tenors 
— a  race,  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  is  peculiar  to  this 
citv. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Carl  Bergmaun.  is 
superb,  and  compensates  for  many  of  the  drawbacks 
we  have  referred  to.  It  is  quite  strong,  hut  its  sinews 
are  held  together  by  a  master-hamb  The  chorus, 
alrhongb  numerically  strong,  did  not  shine  to  great 
advantage, — the  voices  are  twangey  and  nasal. 

In  point  of  neatness  and  propriety  this  version  of 
''  Kobert  the  Devil"  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  former  revival.  Some  excellent  scenery 
has  been  prepared,  and  the  costumes  are  rich  and  in 
good  taste.  These  indications  are  particularly  cheer- 
ful, and  induce  us  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  a  some- 
what disputed  success,  the  new  German  Opera  Troupe 
will  gain  in  public  favor,  and  make  a  prosperous 
voyage  after  all. 

The  New  Orleans  P/ca^yne  describes  the  prospects 
for  French  Opera  this  season  in  that  very  opera- 
loving  city.  It  seems  that  M.  Boudousquie',  the 
impresario,  has  visited  Paris  and  made  the  following 


Mr.  Moulin,  first  tenor  for  Grand  Opera,  succeeding 
Mr.  Duluc. 

Mr.  Martin,  baritone,  succeeding  Mr.  Cramflado. 

Mr.  Guillot.  first  basso  for  Grand  Opera,  and  second 
liasso  for  Comic  Opera,  succeeding  Mr.  Grant. 

Mile.  Bourgeois,  prima  donna,  mezzo-soprano,  suc- 
ceeding Mme.  Cainbier. 

Mme.  Latouche,  chaiticnse  legere  (or  light  singer  for 
Comic  and  Grand  Opeaa)  and  dugazon. 

Mme.  Guillot,  dugazon. 

Mr.  Lacroix,  leading  comedian,  succeeding  Mr.  Gus- 
tave. 

Mr.  Deiigne,  second  comedian,  succeeding  Mr.  Chob 

Mme.  Bergcr  Lacroix,  leading  lady,  succeeding  Mile. 
Darmont. 

The  choiists  will  also  receive  an  addition  to  their 

numbers  in  seven  male   and  female  performers. 

M.  Boudousquie'  was  at  last  dates  still  in  search  of  a 
prima  donna  soprano  and  a  first  light  tenor.  With 
these  his  opera  troupe  will  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete ever  had  in  this  country,  and  as  he  has  hitherto 
shown  a  most  laudable  liberality  and  enterprise  in 
securing  artists  of  a  superior  class,  no  matter  at  what 
cost,  doubtless  th.e  new  comers  "'ill  be  very  desirable 
adilitions  to  our  operatic  and  dramatic  circles.  We 
notice  among  them  the  name  of  Mme.  Latouche,  a 
younger  sister  of  our  favoiite  Mme.  Colson.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  charming  singer.  She  could  not 
well  be  oiherwise ;  and  as  Mme.  Colson  remains  with 
us.  too,  next  season,  it  will  be  quite  pleasing  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition  of  the  fine  talent  of  these  sisters 
on  the  same  boards.  Mr.  Delagrave  and  Mr.  Junea, 
first  tenor  and  first  basso,  will  also  resume  their 
respective  posts,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  admirers 
of  artistic  singing. 

The  Musical  World  gives  us  a  list  of  the  artists 
whom  "  the  felicitous  Felicita  Vestvali  takes  with 
her  as  directress  of  the  opera  to  Mexico ;  viz : 
"Countess  Tasca-Tascani,  Signorina  Landi,  Signor- 
ina  Casali,  and  Signora  Manzini,  as  prime  donne  as.so- 
lute.  Signora  Ziegholi,  as  prima  donna  e  comprimaria. 
Signora  Gierafola,  as  seconda  donna  Signorina 
Felicita  Vestvali,  prima  donna  contralto.  Signer 
Stcfl^ani  and  Sig.  Blanchi,  primi  tenori  assolnli.  Sig. 
Ottaviani  and  E  Barilli,  baratoni  assohiti.  Sigs.  Bel- 
lini and  Sohires,  bassi  assohiti.  Signer  Fattori, 
maestro  del  orchestra.  We  understand  that  these  are 
all  good  and  thoroughbred  artists,  and  some  of  the 
very  first  quality.  The  repertory  of  operas  to  be 
produced  is  a  very  rich  one :  composed  as  follows : 
II  Toratore,  La  Favorita,  Les  Vepres  Siriliennes, 
Nuhuchadonoser,  Rigoletto,  Giovana  d'Arco — all  by 
Verrli.  Tanrredi,  Donna  del  Largo,  Cenerento^a, 
Matilda  di  Schubran — by  Rossini.  Scaramuczia  hy 
Ricr'i.  Louisa  Sirozzi.hj  M.\rnn\.  Bnondelmode  and 
Sajfo,  by  Paccini.  Normani  in  Parigi,  by  Merca- 
dante.  Beatrice  di  Fenda,  by  Bellini.  Etoile  du 
Nord.  by  Meyerbeer.  Romeo  and  Juliette,  by  Bellini 
and  "Vaccay.  Don  Rocossio.  Birajo  di  Presto,  Poliucto 
e  Paolina.  etc.,  etc.  This  list  includes  many  operas 
unknown  to  the  American  public,  which  M.  Vestvali 
has  brought  with  him  from  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
Mexican  audiences  are  fastidious  as  to  any  sameness 
in  operas  given.  The  Government  has  also  something 
to  say  and  partly  sustains  the  opera." 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

Crntljtr  nf  Itngtng  nnir  '^ymm-.fmh, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

PIANO-PORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  BTATHAIV  B.  CLAPP.  from  the  "  Con.^ervato- 
rium  der  i^Iusit;."  L.ipz'fr,  having  returned  to  his  native 
cil^y,  is  now  prepared  to  rereive  pu]iils  tor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  I'iano-playiit;.  Applicatinns  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St..  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

■tftarlirr  nf  tjie  l^hm  ml  littging, 

U.    S.   HOTEIi. 


MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Tparhcr  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15t,Ii,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Kicluirdson's  Musical  Kxchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.-ideuce,  15  Dix  Place. 

SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

A  Sight  Sinsing  School  will  be  opeued  by  D.  U.  MARTIN, 
at  the  Christian  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Kneeiand  and 
Tyler  Strnets,  on  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  22,  when  Prof.  II.  W. 
I>.A.Y,  A,  M  ,  the  well-known  Inveutor  of  the  method,  will  de- 
liver a  free  opening  Lecture. 

ANTED. MUSIC  TO  COPY.     Apply  at  No.  39  State 

Street,  Kuom  6.  Sep.  13    2t 
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DWIGHT'S   JOURNAL   OF   MTJSIC. 


MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announcp  that  she  will  re-open  her  BIorntkg 
and  Aftehnoon  Classes  for  tlie  insfructinn  of  Young  Ladies 
on  thp  PIANO-FOUTE.  on  Monday,  Sept  22,  and  on  Wkdnes- 
DAY,  Oct.  1.     Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twenty-four  lessi'DS. 

Applications  to  be  made,  for  chisses  or  privntp  lessons,  at 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  LaMotte's  residence,  No.  55  Uancoi  k  St. 

A  Magnificent  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.    For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  complpte,  524  pages  of  Music,  in  two  vol- 
umes, wirh  portrait,  light  binding.  Price  S6.  The  .''ame, 
Superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  $7. 
Desirous  of  placing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  of  the  series,  the  above  celebrated  compositions,  and 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion OVER  ALL  others.  It  is  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  note  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  paj;e  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  as  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  edition  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  sabs  ;  and  it  is  hoppd  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  a-i  advanced  siyle  of  Tniisir,  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,115  Washington  St. 


THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA: 

A    COLLECTION   OF 

Cbornses,  Q,aintettes,  Quartettes,  Trios^  and 
Concerted.  FieceSf 

FROM 

Standard  German,  Italian  So  French  Operas, 
"With  English  and  the  original  words, 

FOR  TEE  USE  OP 

AMATEUE,  CLUBS  and  SINGING  SOCIETIES. 


Selected,  Arranged,  and  Translated  by 

J.    C.    D.    PARKER,   A.M. 

In  Nine  Numbers,  each  50  cents, — or  in  Three  Vols.,  each  SI. 
PUBLISHED   BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

Musical  E^xcbange,  38.3  IVaslliiigton  Street. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stercotvpe  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  tliis  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  Sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
compos**d  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  dt:;livery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  ?ONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
Bomber,  in  two  voiumes,  compri>ing  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOKTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol  I.  containing 
19  Sonata-M  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sirting  of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adfigios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hand^j,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  h^nd.-;. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  TTORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
confnsting  of  34  Sonatai*,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
■WORKS  for  two  hand.-",  i.x  alfo  in  pn-paranon,  which  is  fo  con- 
tain bis  Variations,  and  Fmalltr  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatai^. 

Theondersigned  proposes  to  vi.eitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  eosutng  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  ordei-s 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal ha«  kindly  couM^nted  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
uncb  ordera,  and  alfto  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany,  It  is  poK^ibie  to  import  these 
workji  at  the  prices  given  btlow,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
frription  ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  pnbMrriVra  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenwH  arising  from 
tran.*port.Ttion,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  re;isonablf3 
llmitA.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  thr  publiihing  ojfice  of 
this  Jonrnal,  on  the  foIlowlDg  termit— provided  that  a  ttufficient 
Domber  be  ordered  : — 

B«:thoTen'B32  8«nataa,  (oTer450pagi?fiofmupic,)  2  7ol»...8G 

"  addlclobal  Tolame  of  dDjaller  workfl ^^3 

Mozart'a  PlaDO-fortc  Work*,  2  vols SO 

Haydn'a  "  "        2  vols 86 

A  f«et  of  the  Becthoren  Sonataa,  as  a  Rpecimen,  may  be  ween 
at  thia  office.  ALEX'K  W.  TUAYEIt. 

ED"WABD    Ij.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.T. 

Mozart's  Piano-Forte  Works  : 

AN  EN,TIRELY  NEW   AXB   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

E:aited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do         3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do         3  75 

"  6,  Sonataa  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .  Do  do  4  25 
"    7,  Do  do  . .        Do        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do         3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do         6  00 

d^T^  Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  ab')ve  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO'S    music    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  Ne-iv  Yoric, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

47  Hancock  Street. 
SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELABI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bejibelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6t;h,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercicea 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  clas^  of  last  year^ 
who  m<y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe'^sor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  liichardfion's  Musical  Exchange,  282  WasUington  St. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANOFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

oil'  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAUEROOMTS, 

T11I':M0NT     STJlKIiiT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.   C.  D.  PARKER, 

Injstrwtot  of  tit  ^iano-^oitt,  ©raait  &  i^aimons, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

JOE  PPiIFTIFG- 

or     EVERT     DESCEIPTION     NEATLY    AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

nianafactor}',  379  ~Waslllngtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

P-    F.    DD01DC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacll  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

UrT^PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  F^KEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Ivneeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  \yashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Xre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BREUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JUrard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

G.  ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

jJStpot   of    ^axti^n    snh    jSomistir    JHusit, 

19  3.  MINTE  STREET,  ABOTE  CHESTNUT, 

(Eastside,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[];y='A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Boolts  imported  to  order,  aa  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  papxr  of  Ert  anir  HliUratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tavo  Dollars  per  aiiuumy  in  adraiice. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  } 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  tlje  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  I'oems,  &c. 

nC^Rack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D^VIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  Insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (I'iG  lines)  llrst  insertion .'&>12,00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perlini-  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advurtlHcmentB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DK.    HEINKICH  DOBING. 
[Concluded from  p.  195-] 

Of  not  less  interest  than  the  preceding  is  the 
account  by  an  English  lad}'  of  a  visit  to  Beet- 
hoven in  October,  1825.  Then  also  he  was  liv- 
ing in  the  little  town  of  Baden,  near  Vienna. 
"  I  had  been  told,"  writes  the  lady,  "  that  I  must 
be  prepared  for  a  rough  and  forbidding  reception. 
When  we  arrived,  Beethoven  had  just  come 
home  in  a  shower,  and  was  about  to  change  his 
coat.  Prom  what  I  had  heard  of  his  brusque 
character,  I  was  apprehensive  that  he  micht  not 
receive  us  heartily,  as  with  hasty  steps  he  came 
out  from  a  side  chamber.  He  accosted  us  in  a 
very  polite,  friendly  and  agreeable  manner.  He 
is  very  short-buUt  and  haggard,  but  attentive 
enough  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  re- 
marked that  Herr  H.  was  very  fond  of  Handel, 
said  that  he  loved  him  also,  and  went  on  for  a 
long  time  praising  that  great  composer.  I  con- 
versed with  him  by  writing,  since  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  myself  heard ;  and  though  this 
was  an  awkward  mode  of  communication,  it  did 
not  require  much,  since  Beethoven  always  talked 
on  freely  and  without  prompting,  and  neither  re- 
plied to  questions  nor  seemed  to  expect  lone 
answers.  I  ventured  to  express  to  him  my  admi- 
ration for  his  compositions,  and  praised  among 
other  things  his  Adelaide.  He  remarked  very 
modestly,  that  this  poem  of  Matthisox  was 
very  beautiful.  He  spoke  French  well.  He 
would  have  learned  also,  he  said,  to  speak  Eng- 
lish ;  but  his  deafness  had  prevented  him  from 
going  farther  into  that  language  than  to  learn  to 
read  it.    He  preferred  the  English  writers  to  the 


French.  lis  sont  plus  vrais,  said  he.  Thomp- 
son is  his  favorite  author  ;  but  particularly  great 
is  his  admiration  for  Shakspeare.  When  we 
rose  to  take  our  leave,  Beethoven  begged  us  to 
stay  longer.  Je  veux  vous  donner  im  souvenir  de 
moi,  said  he.  Whereupon  he  went  into  a  side  cham- 
ber, and  wrote  a  short  canon  for  the  piano-forte, 
which  he  banded  to  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
Then  he  requested  me  to  spell  my  name  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  superscribe  his  impromptu  cor- 
rectly. Then  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me 
into  the  chamber  where  he  had  written,  so  that  I 
might  see  the  whole  of  his  quarters,  which  were 
altogether  those  of  an  author,  but  perfectly  neat. 
Although  they  betrayed  no  sign  of  abundance  or 
of  wealth,  yet  they  showed  no  want  of  useful 
furniture  or  nice  arrangement.  I  led  him  cau- 
tiously back  into  a  chamber  on  the  other  side,  in 
which  stood  his  Broadwood  grand  piano  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  me  to  grow  melancholy  at  the  sight  of 
the  instrument.  Also  he  remarked  that  it  was 
not  in  a  fit  condition,  for  the  tuner  in  the  country 
was  extraordinarily  bad.  He'  struck  a  few  keys, 
to  convince  me  of  it.  In  spite  of  that,  I  laid  the 
manuscript  which  he  had  given  me  upon  the 
desk,  and  he  played  it  simply  through,  after  he 
had  preluded  with  three  or  four  chords.  There- 
upon he  stopped,  and  I  would  not  for  any  price 
have  urged  him  more,  since  I  found  that  he  him- 
self had  no  pleasure  in  playing.  We  then  took 
leave  of  one  another,  and  Beethoven  told  me  that 
if  he  ever  came  to  England,  he  would  certainly 
visit  us." 

One  of  his  brother  artists,  Carl  Maria  von 
Webek,  describes  the  i-eception  which  he  found 
a  few  years  earlier  (1823)  with  Beethoven,  in 
these  words :  "  We  went  several  times  to  see 
him.  He  was  in  bad  humor,  and  fled  all  human 
society.  But  finally  we  succeeded  in  finding  the 
favorable  moment.  We  were  conducted  in,  and 
we  saw  him  sitting  at  his  writing  desk,  from  which 
however  he  did  not  rise  to  welcome  us.  Beet- 
hoven had  known  me  for  some  years,  so  that  I 
could  enter  into  a  conversation  with  him.  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  up,  stood  upright  before  mo,  and 
laying  his  hands  on  my  shoulders,  shook  me  with 
a  sort  of  rough  heartiness,  saying :  '  You  have 
always  been  a  clever  fellow  ! '  Whereupon  he 
embraced  me  in  an  extremely  kind  and  aifec- 
tionate  manner.  Of  all  the  marks  of  distinction 
which  I  received  in  Vienna,  of  all  the  fame  and 
praise  which  I  reaped  there,  nothing  has  so 
touched  my  heart  as  this  brotherly  kiss  of  Beet- 
hoven." 

With  the  physical  sufferings,  which  he  was 
never  altogether  spared,  and  which  came  home 
to  him  in  increased  measure  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  was  coupled  the  humiliation  of  seeing  all 


Vienna  intoxicated  by  the  voluptuous  melodies 
of  Rossini,  apparently  almost  forgetting  him  and 
his  works.  Then  a  few  real  friends  of  Art  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  Beethoven,  full  of  the 
most  admiring  recognition  of  his  talent,  and  con- 
taining an  urgent  request  that  he  would  soon 
bring  out  his  last  two  great  works,  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  the  Missa  Solennis.  The  con- 
cert in  which  these  works  were  produced  took 
place.  But  their  creator  heard  them  not.  Only 
by  turning  round  was  his  attention  called  to  the 
storm  of  applause  from  the  audience,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end.  Yet  at  the 
repetition  the  house  was  empty  ;  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  otherwise  of  a  public  enthusiastic 
about  Rossini's  melodies. 

Beethoven  had  resolved  to  offer  his  Missa  So- 
lennis in  manuscript  to  the  European  courts  for 
the  price  of  50  ducats.  But  only  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  kings  of  France,  Prussia  and 
Saxony  accepted  Beethoven's  ofier.  Besides 
these.  Prince  Anton  von  Radzivil  in  Vienna,  and 
Herr  Schelble,  director  of  the  Csecilia  Society  in 
Frankfort  on  the  jVIain,  subscribed.  The  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  Vienna  had  the  qnestion 
privately  put  to  Beethoven,  whether  perhaps  an 
order  would  not  be  more  welcome  to  him  than 
the  50  ducats.  But  Beethoven  decided,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  for  the  latter.  The  King 
of  France  sent  him  a  large  golden  medal,  with 
his  bust  on  one  side,  and  the  inscription  :  Donne' 
par  le  Roi  a  M.  Beethoven,  upon  the  other. 
Beethoven  also  wrote  to  Cherubini  upon  this 
occasion,  but  received  no  answer.  Still  his  works, 
especially  the  later  ones,  commanded  a  very 
respectable  price  from  publishers.  For  every 
one  of  his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  he  got  from 
40  to  80  ducats  ;  but  for  many  other  works  much 
too  little.  There  were  not  wanting  cases  in 
which  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  well-earned  re- 
ward. Thus,  among  others  a  Russian  Prince, 
Nicolaus  von  Gallitzin,  in  1824,  had  ordered 
three  quartets  for  stringed  instruments  for  a 
stipulated  price  of  125  ducats;  yet,  after  receiv- 
ing the  quartets,  he  never  sent  the  money,  al- 
though repeatedly  reminded. 

But  Beethoven  had  to  suffer  a  still  deeper 
wound,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  through 
the  extremely  culpable  behavior  of  his  nephew, 
for  whose  education,  as  we  have  before  said,  he 
had  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice,  often  depriving 
himself  to  do  for  him  whatever  lay  within  his 
power.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  December,  1826, 
that  Beethoven  returned  to  Vienna  with  his  un- 
grateful protege  in  an  open  carriage,  because  his 
brother  Johann,  at  whose  country  seat  he  had 
spent  some  time,  would  not  let  him  use  the  cov- 
ered one.     The  inclement  season  and  the  bad 
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weather  bad  the  most  injurious  consequences  for 
Beethoven's  health.  He  was  taken  with  a  lung 
fever,  which  soon  passed  into  dropsy.  In  vain 
did  he  send  for  his  old  physicians,  Braunhofer 
and  Staudenheim.  Only  some  days  afterwards 
did  Dr.  Wavruch  hear  by  accident  of  Beethoven's 
illness,  and  that  he  was  in  want  of  a  physician. 
He  went  to  him  immediately.  Nearly  two 
months  later  was  Beethoven's  former  physician 
and  friend.  Dr.  Malfatti,  moved  to  visit  him,  and 
join  Dr.  TVavruch  in  his  treatment.  Meanwhile 
the  disease  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
Beethoven  had  at  short  intervals  to  undergo  four 
operations. 

In  this  melancholy  condition  he  became  anx- 
ious about  the  means  of  providing  for  the  most 
necessary  wants,  since  his  entire  stock  of  money 
only  amounted  to  100  florins,  Convention  coin. 
It  occurred  to  him  to  turn  to  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London,  and  ask  their  assistance.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  Moscheles  in  London, 
whose  reply  described  the  sad  impression  which 
his  melancholy  situation  had  produced.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  by  the  sum  of  £100,  sent 
him  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  They  begged 
him  to  accept  this  sum  for  the  time  being,  and  to 
apply  to  them  farther  should  he  be  in  need. 

Beethoven  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with 
resignation.  Whatever  he  left  behind  him  he 
bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  little  as  he  had  de- 
served it.  Upon  his  yet  remaining  original 
scores  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  left 
them  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  especially 
assisted  him  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  by  word 
and  deed.  In  the  midst  of  various  plans  for 
newly  projected  works,  among  others  an  oratorio : 
"  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,"  he  yielded,  after 
many  sufferings,  to  the  final  fate,  surrounded  by 
his  brother  Johann  and  a  few  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  During  a  fearful  thunder-storm, 
accompanied  with  hail,  upon  the  ^Gth  of  March, 
1827,  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  rendered  up  his  spirit. 

An  eye-witness  informs  us  of  his  last  days : 
"  When  I  came  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  March,  I  found  his  whole  face  disturbed, 
and  himself  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  with 
the  greatest  effort  utter  two  or  three  words. 
Soon  after  came  his  physician,  Dr.  Wavruch. 
He  looked  at  him  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  to 
me :  '  Beethoven  is  rapidly  hastening  towards 
dissolution  ! '  Since  we  had  concluded  the  busi- 
ness of  his  will,  as  well  as  could  be,  the  day 
before,  one  longing  wish  alone  remained  to  us — 
to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  had  closed  his 
life  as  a  trae  Christian.  Dr.  Wavruch  begged 
him  in  writing,  in  the  name  of  all  his  friends,  to 
receive  the  holy  sacrament,  to  which  he  answered 
perfectly  composed  and  calmly :  '  I  will.'  The 
priest  came  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  service 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  edification.  He 
now  seemed  to  be  convinced  himself  of  his  near 
end  ;  for  scarcely  had  the  clergyman  gone,  when 
he  said  to  me  and  the  surrounding  friends : 
'  Plaudite  amid,  comcedia  finita  est  1  Have  I 
not  always  said  that  it  would  so  come  ? '  To- 
wards evening  he  lost  his  consciousness  and  began 
to  wander.  This  continued  until  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  when  visible  sj-mpdoms  of  death  showed 
themselves.  Yet  he  did  not  die  until  a  quarter 
before  six  in  the  evening  of  the  2Gth." 

Beethoven's  early  friend,  so  often  mentioned, 


Stephen  von  Bkeuning,  together  with  the 
music-director,  A.  Schindlee,  took  charge  of 
the  funeral.  It  took  jilace  on  the  29th  of  March. 
An  almost  Immeasurable  multitude  of  men,  of  the 
most  different  conditions,  followed  the  hearse  in 
long  procession  from  the  house  to  the  neighbor- 
ing church,  where  the  consecration  of  the  corpse 
took  place.  Beethoven's  earthly  remains  were 
then  borne  to  the  burial  ground  before  the 
Wahring  line.  There  the  actor  Anschuetz  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  discourse  composed  by  Grill- 
PARZER.  A  silver  medal  was  stamped  to  Beet- 
hoven's memory,  and  soon  his  bust  adorned  the 
ball  where  the  tones  of  his  masterworks  re- 
sounded. 

Of  Beethoven's  outward  appearance,  one  of 
his  friends  sketches  a  visible  portrait  in  these 
words :  "  He  was  five  feet  four  inches  (Vienna 
measure)  in  height,  of  compact  and  sturdy  frame, 
as  well  as  powerful  muscles.  His  head  was  un- 
commonly large,  covered  with  long,  snarly 
almost  entirely  gray  hair,  which  not  seldom  hung 
in  disorder  about  his  head.  His  forehead  was 
high  and  broad  ;  his  small  brown  eye  in  smiling 
drew  back  almost  into  his  head.  But  suddenly 
it  dilated  to  uncommon  size,  and  either  rolled 
and  flashed  about,  the  pupil  almost  always  turned 
upwards,  or  it  did  not  move  at  all,  and  looked 
fixedly  before  him,  if  any  idea  got  possession  of 
him.  At  such  times  his  whole  outward  appear- 
ance underwent  a  sudden  change,  and  wore  a 
visibly  inspired  and  imposing  aspect,  so  that  his 
little  form  seemed  to  lift  itself  upward  like  a  giant." 

In  this  insignificant  bodily  husk  dwelt  a  beau- 
tiful soul.  From  the  indications  already  given 
of  Beethoven'  character,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  noble  man,  endowed  with  the  most 
loving  heart.  AH  that  appeared  to  him  false, 
low,  immoral,  or  unjust,  he  hated  in  his  deepest 
soul.  But  on  the  other  hand,  worldly  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  men  were  wholly  strange 
things  to  him.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
several  times  how  easily  he  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  thereby  did  crying  injustice  to  his  best  and 
truest  friends,  merely  because  he  either  saw 
things  in  a  false  light,  or  he  had  been  excited 
and  made  mistrustful  by  ill-meaning  persons. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  soon  recognized  his 
own  injustice,  and  was  the  first  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  reconciliation. 

Thus  he  wrote  one  day  on  sending  his  por- 
trait to  his  friend  Stephen  von  Breuning,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  out :  "  Behind  this  picture, 
my  good,  dear  Stephen,  be  forever  hidden  what 
for  a  long  time  has  passed  between  us.  I  know  I 
have  rent  thy  heart.  My  own  pained  feelings, 
which  you  must  surely  have  remarked,  had  pun- 
ished me  enough  for  it.  It  was  no  wickedness  on 
my  part.  Else  I  were  no  more  worthy  of  thy 
friendship.  Passion  on  thy  part  and  on  mine. 
But  mistrust  towards  thee  was  awakened  in  me  ; 
men  placed  themselves  between  us,  who  were  not 
wortliy  of  thee  and  me.  My  portrait  was  already 
long  ago  intended  for  thee  ;  you  know  that  I  had 
always  intended  it  for  some  one.  To  whom  could 
I  so  well  give  it  with  the  warmest  heart  as  to 
thee,  faithful,  good,  noble  Stephen  ?  Forgive  me 
if  I  have  caused  thee  pain  ;  I  suffered  not  less  my- 
self. When  for  so  long  a  time  I  saw  thee  no 
more  about  me,  then  I  began  to  feel  right 
vividly  how  dear  thou  art  and  ever  wilt  be  to  my 
heart.  Now  perhaps  thou  wilt  fly  back  into  my 
arms,  as  formerly." 


The  usual  consequences  of  deafness — mistrust, 
ill  humor  and  reserve — manifested  themselves  in 
a  high  degree  in  Beethoven.  He  hated  all  for- 
mality. Hence  he  only  went  unwillingly  to  the 
Archduke  Eudolph's,  his  illustrious  pupil,  careful 
as  that  Prince  was  to  exempt  him  from  these  for- 
malities. So,  too,  he  once  abandoned  beautiful 
lodgings  at  the  villa  of  Baron  von  Pronay,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  Baron,  when  he 
met  him,  made  him  too  profound  bows.  For 
similar  reasons  he  often,  as  we  have  before  said, 
changed  his  lodgings,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  for 
two,  three,  and  at  one  time  even  four  dwelling- 
places  at  once.  From  this  it  is  easily  understood 
how  he,  although  he  had  a  decent  income, 
never  laid  up  anything,  but  rather,  by  the  con- 
fession of  his  own  letters,  found  himself  not  sel- 
dom in  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Yet  he  never 
suffered  real  personal  privations. 

As  a  musician,  there  were  united  in  Beethoven 
the  most  thorough  musical  knowledge  with  the 
happy  talent  for  inventing  charming  melodies. 
In  his  earlier  works,  especially  in  his  piano  varia- 
tions. Sonatas,  Trios  and  Quartets,  he  followed 
essentially  the  direction,  which  Haydn,  who 
moreover  was  his  teacher,  and  Mozart  had  given 
to  instrumental  music.  He  sympathized  with 
Haydn's  humor  and  with  Mozart's  tender  feeling. 
Even  in  many  of  his  later  works,  in  several  sym- 
phonies and  sonatas,  above  all  in  his  wonderful 
B  flat  major  Trio,  that  tendency  predominated  in 
him.  But  whereas  Haydn  turned  afterwards 
especially  to  church  music,  and  Mozart  estab- 
lished his  fame  forever  as  a  dramatic  composer, 
Beethoven  struck  into  an  entirely  opposite  path. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  appear- 
ances, from  the  pictures,  forms  and  laws  of  the 
drama  and  the  church,  led  him  into  the  domain 
of  instrumental  music,  and  here  again  to  the  con- 
fidential, private,  self-satisfying  piano-forte.  His 
piano  compositions  became  the  circle  in  which  his 
musical  creative  power  moved  almost  exclusively. 
By  a  more  appropriate  treatment,  by  a  deeper 
entering  into  the  character  and  capabilities  of  his 
favorite  instrument,  Beethoven  soon  left  his  great 
predecessors  behind  him.  His  tone-figures,  his 
chords  were  richer  and  fuller ;  the  melody  came 
out  clearer  and  more  distinct,  through  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subordinate  voices.  Every 
connoisseur  in  the  Art  must  have  soon  convinced 
himself  how  his  genius  buried  itself  in  these  tones 
and  elevated  this  his  chosen  instrument  to  be  his 
most  peculiar  organ. 

With  years  and  the  steady  ripening  of  his 
talent,  Beethoven's  musical  ideas  and  outpourings 
of  feeling  became  ever  grander,  mightier  and 
more  transporting.  Deeper  than  formerly  had  a 
theme  to  be  felt,  to  be  able  to  enchain  him 
long.  His  works  rose  gradually  to  a  spiritual 
and  plastic  unity  of  feeling,  which  his  great 
predecessors  in  similar  compositions  had  not 
reached.  His  absorption  in  an  idea,  his  revelling 
in  a  feeling,  often  led  him  to  an  insatiable  pitch. 
He  could  not  make  an  end,  and  always  after 
every  rich  gush  of  feeling,  he  sent  another 
deeper  still.  It  was  wonderful  at  the  same  time 
how  the  overflowing  stream  of  his  feeling  never 
overstepped  the  prescribed  lines  of  a  form  cir- 
cumspectly chosen,  but  only  expanded  it  in  a 
legitimate  way.  He  was  always  meditating  upon 
new  combinations,  which  to  one  not  fully  initiated 
in  the  art  appeared  often  strange,  or  even  hi- 
zarre. 
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Rich  and  deep  as  his  piano  compositions  and 
Quartets,  nay,  grander  and  mightier,  were  Beet- 
hoven's orchestral  works,  in  which  his  genius 
could  move  more  boldly  and  freely.  If  anything 
remained  unattainable  to  him,  it  was  the  innocent 
clearness,  comparable  to  the  blue  heavens,  of 
Haydn's  instrumentation.  It  better  corresponded 
with  Beethoven's  nature,  as  a  gifted  writer  ex- 
pressed it,  to  lead  us  into  a  clond  or  storm,  or  into 
the  rosy  atmosphere  of  an  Indian  night.  He  had 
grown  so  to  live  in  the  voices  of  his  instrumental 
world,  that  he  felt  himself  more  related  to  them 
than  to  human  beings,  from  intercourse  with 
whom  he  was  separated  by  his  weakness  of  hear- 
in".  What  intercourse  with  men  did  not  afford 
him,  these  voices  murmured  and  whispered  to  his 
soul ;  he  infused  his  own  feeling,  his  own  con- 
sciousness into  his  instrument. 

The  greatness  of  his  musical  talent  revealed 
itself  already  in  his  earliest  works,  in  his  first 
Mass,  in  the  Oratorio :  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives ; "  then  in  his  opera :  "  Leonora,"  after- 
wards remodelled  under  the  title  of  "  Fidelio," 
which  may  be  called  the  most  perfect  dramatic 
creation  since  Mozart,  and  stands  beside  his  mas- 
terworks.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's  "  Eg- 
mont,"  his  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  translated 
the  works  of  the  poets  better  for  him  than  he 
coidd  have  done  it  in  the  form  of  vocal  music.  The 
depth  and  inwardness  of  his  feeling  expressed 
itself  in  the  most  various  states  of  mind.  Toiich- 
ingly  resounded  the  melting,  never-ending  fare- 
well of  a  loving  pair  in  his  Sonata :  Les  Adienx, 
V Absence  et  le  Retour.  In  his  C  minor  Sym- 
phony Beethoven  knew  how  to  represent  in  an 
inimitable  manner,  how  a  strong  soul,  after  severe, 
painful  conflict  with  gloomy  doubts,  inspired  by 
looking  up  to  heaven,  lifts  itself  in  strength  and 
clearness  to  an  unshakeable  conviction.  His 
Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia  he  wrote  when  he  had 
been  deceived  in  a  tender  passion,  and  had  to 
tear  himself  violently  away.  Among  Beethoven's 
numerous  compositions  his  "Battle  of  Vittoria," 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  his  "  Pastoral 
Symphony,  have  maintained  no  insubordinate 
place.  Attractive  also  were  the  images  from  a 
heroic  life  in  his  Sinfonia  Eroica. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  works  show  always  a 
uniform  succession  of  ideas,  now  resting  upon 
outward  circumstances,  and  now  upon  determinate 
views  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  own 
life.  Never,  or  at  the  most  very  rarely,  in  his 
works,  did  a  thought  once  heard  return  again. 
Even  his  accompaniment  was  always  new.  Each 
one  of  his  compositions  had  its  own  peculiar  circle, 
in  which  it  coincided  with  no  other ;  in  each  a 
new,  self-contained  world  revealed  itself:  each 
brought  forth  special,  unmistakeable  views,  scenes 
of  life  or  images  of  nature.  Such  a  variety  were 
hardly  possible  without  that  genuine  poetic  ten- 
dency to  individual  shaping  of  his  creations,  which 
reigned  in  Beethoven's  nature.  But  to  this  ten- 
dency he  could  resign  himself  more  uninterrupt- 
edly than  most  composers. 

Withdrawn  from  the  actual  world,  he  lived 
only  in  the  realm  of  tones.  Into  the  voiceless 
solitude  his  love-craving  and  with-love-overflow- 
ing  heart  accompanied  him.  Deep,  unsatisfied 
yeaming  seemed  to  be  the  ground-tone,  especial- 
ly in  many  of  his  later  works.  As  in  his  out- 
ward life  he  longed  in  vain  for  the  bliss  of  domes- 
tic life,  so  in  his  Art  he  turned  with  longing  love 
towards  men.    He  gave  the  deepest  expression  to 


these  feehngs  in  his  masterly  composition  of  the 
song  of  Schiller :  "  To  Joy."  Some  striking  re- 
marks upon  the  character  of  his  music  in  general 
are  contained  in  a  little  pamphlet  which  appeared 
in  Dresden  in  1854,  under  the  title  :  Beethoven's 
Si/mphonien  nacli  ihren  idealen  GeJtalt.*^ 

Eighteen  years  after  Beethoven's  death  had 
passed,  when  his  native  city,  Bonn,  honored  him 
by  the  erection  of  a  colossal  monument  in  bronze, 
for  which  the  sculptor  Haehnel,  in  Dresden, 
modelled  the  design.  The  monument  is  25  feet 
in  height,  the  statue  itself  being  10  feet  and  the 
pedestal  15  feet.  Beethoven  is  represented  in 
the  inspired  moment  of  artistic  activity.  While 
the  upward  look  betrays  the  lightning  of  a  creative 
thought,  the  right  hand  lifts  itself,  as  if  involun- 
tarily, to  write  down  the  thought  at  once  upon 
the  note-book  held  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  figure  and  in  the  energetic  ex- 
pression of  the  features  you  see  at  the  first  glance 
a  man  who  wills  to  achieve  something  great,  ex- 
traordinary, and  who  is  conscious  also  of  the 
power  to  do  it.  The  four  reliefs,  which  adorn 
the  pedestal,  are  happily  conceived.  On  the 
front  side  we  have  Imagination  in  flying  robe, 
hastening  away  upon  the  back  of  a  Sphynx. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  Instrumental  Music,  or 
rather  Symphony,  as  its  representative,  a  floating 
female  figure,  surrounded  by  four  Genii,  which 
indicate  the  four  parts  of  the  Symphony ;  the 
first  holds  the  sword,  the  second  the  serpent  and 
the  torch  reversed,  the  third  the  thyrsus  and  the 
castanets,  the  fourth  the  triangle.  On  the  two 
sides  we  see  two  sitting  female  figures,  one  of 
which,  playing  the  organ,  represents  Church 
Music,  the  other,  with  two  masks.  Dramatic  Music. 

The  unveiling  of  the  monument  took  place 
amid  many  solemnities  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1845.  Two  days  before,  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  in  D,  and  his  last  Symphony,  with 
chorus,  were  performed,  under  the  direction  of 
kapellmeister  Spohr,  in  a  splendid  hall  then 
newly  built.  On  the  12th  of  August,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  numerous  procession 
walked  to  the  cathedral,  where  Prof  Breidex- 
STEIN  conducted  the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C.  After  the  Mass  the  procession  moved 
to  the  public  square,  where  an  immeasurable 
multitude  were  already  assembled,  including 
many  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  fii'ing  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  announced  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV.,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  The  unveiling  of  the 
monument  followed  a  festival  discourse  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Breidcnstein,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  chorus  of  men's  voices  with  an 
accompaniment  of  wind  instruments.  The  fes- 
tivities were  closed  by  a  second  grand  concert  in 
the  Fest-haW,  in  which,  under  the  alternate 
direction  of  Spohr  and  Liszt,  several  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  were  performed :  his  overture  to 
"  Coriolanus,"  a  Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  a 
Quartet-canon  from  "  Fidelio,"  a  string  Quartet 
in  E  flat,  a  grand  scene  with  chorus  fi-om  the 
oratorio :  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  his  C 
minor  Symphony,  and  finally  the  second  Finale 
from  "  Fidelio."  f 

*  "  Beethoven's  Symphonies  with  reference  to  their 
ideal  contents."  For  a  translation  of  this  clever 
essay  see  Vol.  VII.,  page  73,  et  seq.,  of  this  Journal. 

f  For  full  description  of  this  festival,  borrowed 
from  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music,"  see  Vol. 
VI.,  pp.  1—18,  of  this  Journal. 


A  letter  of  Beethoven's  ,  to  Matthisson, 
whose  poem,  Adelaide,  he  composed,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  relic.  This  letter,  written  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  life  in  Vienna,  affords  by 
its  pervading  tone  of  modesty  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  characteristics  of  Beethoven. 
"You  have  here,"  he  writes  (Vienna,  Aug.  4, 
1800),  "  a  composition  of  mine,  which  has  already 
been  for  some  years  published,  and  of  which  you 
perhaps,  to  my  shame,  as  yet  know  nothing.  I 
can  perhaps  excuse  myself,  and  tell  you  why  I 
dedicated  a  thing,  which  came  so  warm  out  of 
ray  heart,  to  you,  and  yet  did  not  inform  you  of 
it,  by  stating  that  in  the  first  place  I  did  not 
know  where  you  resided ;  and  again  on  the 
ground  of  shyness,  since  I  feared  I  had  been  too 
forward  in  dedicating  to  you  anything,  of  which  I 
knew  not  whether  it  had  your  approbation.  Even 
now  I  send  you  the  Adelaide  with  misgiving. 
You  yourself  know  what  a  change  a  few  years 
produce  in  an  artist  who  is  constantly  progress- 
ing. The  farther  one  has  advanced  in  Art,  the 
less  do  his  earlier  works  satisfy  him.  My  great- 
est wish  is  satisfied,  if  the  musical  composition  of 
your  heavenly  Adelaide  does  not  entirely  dis- 
please you  ;  and  if  you  shall  be  moved  thereby 
to  produce  soon  another  similar  poem,  and  do  not 
find  my  request  presumptuous,  that  you  will  send 
it  to  me  at  once.  I  will  then  summon  up  all  my 
powers,  to  come  near  to  your  beautiful  poetry. 
Consider  the  dedication  as  a  sign  of  my  gratitude 
and  high  estimation  for  the  blissful  satisfaction 
which  your  poetry  has  always  given  me  and  will 
still  give  me." 


"Professors." 

A  foreigner  looking  through  the  directory  of 
this,  or  any  other  American  city,  would  be  apt  to 
conclude  us  to  be  a  remarkably  musical  people, 
judging  from  the  innumerable  "  Professors  of 
Music"  whose  addresses  are  to  be  found  inserted 
in  the  cumbrous  volume.  Indeed,  even  we  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  shoals  of  persons 
claiming  this  distinctive  title,  while  in  fact,  they 
have  no  right  so  to  dub  themselves,  and  while  no 
reason  exists  for  their  being  so  termed  by  others. 
"  Artist"  and  "  Professor"  are  rapidly  becoming 
meaningless  words,  after  having  been  for  long 
years  employed  as  the  honorable  indicators  of 
those  accomplished  and  learned  men  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  services  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
To  deserve  and  possess  the  rank  of  Artist — for 
rank  it  then  actually  was — constituted  at  one  time 
the  ambition  of  lofty  genius;  to  be  an  artist  was  to 
prove  an  affinity  with  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  all  the  great  Art  names  of  old ;  now  we  see 
"  Artists  in  Hair"  on  half  the  signs  of  the  Wig 
stores  in  town,  and  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  dancers, 
actresses,  sign  painters,  bootmakers,  &c.,  are  all 
indiscriminately  called  "  Artists."  What  results 
from  this  wholesale  abuse  ?  Simply  this, — the  men 
who  really  possess  the  right  so  to  term  themselves, 
drop  the  word  and  announce  themselves  as  "  his- 
torical painters,"  "  landscape  painters,"  or  "  por- 
trait painters"  as  the  case  may  chance  to  be. 

The  word  "  Professor  "  is  similarly  misapplied, 
and  has  lost  its  correct  signification,  although  as 
yet  it  has  not  produced  so  marked  a  result  upon 
the  class  of  men  to  which  the  title  should  be 
strictly  confined.  The  reason  of  this  non-result 
may  be  that  the  true  Professors  cannot  find,  or 
have  not  heretofore  sought  to  find  a  different  word 
to  employ,  in  order  to  express  their  caUing ;  that 
they  know  of  none  to  answer  their  purposes  as 
correctly  and  perfectly  as  Painter  does  for  Artist. 
We  have  professors  of  dancing,  professors  of  box- 
ing, of  magic^  and  of  almost  everything  that  one 
can  call  to  mind.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  a  Professor  means  one  who  publicly 
teaches  any  science  or  branch  of  learning ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  equally  unquestionable  that 
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dancing,  boxing,  aud  fencing  are  but  acoomplisli- 
ments  at  the  best,  and  not  sufSciently  scientific  or 
learned  for  the  teacliers  to  be  dignified  b\'  tlie 
high  sounding  title  so  extensively  employed  by 
them.  We  have  given  the  widest  definition  to 
the  word,  not  the  strict  one  ivhich  says  a  Professor 
is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
practice  and  theory  of  the  science  which  he  pro- 
fesses ;  this  would  shut  out,  and  justly  too,  many 
whom  we  tacitly  acknowledge  to  have  a  claim  on 
the  title. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  musical  application  of  the 
word  that  we  particularly  wish  to  speak.  No  one 
can  deny  that  Music  is  a  science,  aye,  and  an 
abstruse  one  also ;  therefore  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing such  a  degree  as  Professor  of  Blusio  is  as 
imdoubted  as  that  of  having  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  or  of  Chemistry.  To  return,  there- 
fore, to  what  we  said  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
article,  a  foreigner  might  well  conclude  Americans 
to  be  a  very  musical  people,  on  perceiving  the 
great  number  of  Professors  pursuing  their  pro- 
fession in  our  different  cities.  We,  however,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  these  so  styled  Professors, 
know  a  great  majority  of  them  to  be  as  unworthy 
of  the  designation  as  the  magicians,  fencing  mas- 
ters, and  the  rest. 

A  strange  abuse  has  fallen  on  this  unfortunate 
word,  an  abuse  that  a  few  years  since,  we  believed 
was  about  to  work  its  own  destruction  ;  it  still 
exists,  perhaps  in  fuller  force  than  ever.  "  Pro- 
fessor" and  "  teacher"  seem  to  have  become 
inextricably  entangled,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
the  words  are  misused,  one  miglit  imagine  them 
to  be  synonymous.  We  grant  that  a  Professor 
may  be  a  teacher,  yes,  and  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion of  teacher,  likewise,  but  we  do  not  grant  that 
a  teacher  is  necessarily  a  Professor. 

Nearly  every  teacher  dubs  himself  either  a 
Professor  of  Music  at  large,  of  the  violin,  the 
organ,  singing,  or  of  any  other  separate  branch. 
As  a  general  rule  the  less  a  man  knows  about  the 
business  the  more  he  parades  the  "  Professor,"  and 
we  used  to  believe  that  the  public  would  at  length 
perceive  the  impositions  perpetually  practised 
upon  them,  so  that  the  evil  would  work  its  own 
cure  by  carrying  itself  beyond  even  their  endur- 
ance. We  are  mistaken  ;  there  are  more  "  Pro- 
fessors" than  ever,  and  the  few  who  ai'e  really  such, 
now  sensibly  style  themselves  Teachers  of  Har- 
mony, Composition,  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Music, 
as  they  may  chance  to  h&.-^Fitzgerald's  City  Item. 


St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford,  England. 

[The  following  description  of  this  Hall  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  printed  document  prefixed  to  the 
programmes  of  the  late  Musical  Festival,  described 
in  another  column.] 

St.  George's  Hall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  three  of  its  sides  facing  into  separate  streets, 
and  covers  an  area  of  1,600  square  yards.  Its 
outer  walls  and  columns  are  of  Yorkshire  stone. 
The  front  or  western  elevation  is  75  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  and 
is  composed  of  a  rusticated  basement  27  feet  high, 
surmounted  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters 
which  support  the  entablature.  The  principal 
eijtrance  is  by  three  arched  doorways,  with  folding 
doors  on  the  basement  of  this  fa9ade.  On  each 
side  are  niches  containing  bronze  candelabra. 
The  centres  of  the  arches  over  the  doorways  are 
enriched  with  masks  executed  by  Yorkshire  artists. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  intcrcolumniations  arc 
occupied  by  windows  U  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
with  circular  shields  in  stone,  bordered  with 
wreaths  of  oak  leaves.  The  south  side  elevation 
consists  of  a  rusticated  basement  story,  with  deeply 
recessed  windows,  between  which  arc  elaborately 
can-ed  festoons  of  fnjit  and  flowers.  Above  this 
story  are  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  sup- 
porting an  unbroken  entablature  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  intcrcolumniations  are 
filled  with  eight  arched  windows  14  feet  hi"h. 
The  entrance  leads  into  a  vestibule  46  by  2.5  feet, 
and  22  feet  in  height.  From  the  centre  of  the 
floor  springs  the  grand  staircase  branching  off  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  terminating  in  the  gallery 
on  each  side  leading  to  the  stalls  and  area.     At 


the  foot  of  the  staircase  on  either  side  are  bronze 
candelabra  12  feet  high,  with  9  branches  to  each. 
The  hall  itself  is  152  feet  in  length,  7G  in  breadth, 
and  60  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into  Area,  Stalls, 
and  Gallery.  The  first  is  96  by  45  feet,  and  will 
accommodate  1000  persons  with  scats.  The  stalls 
are  raised  12  feet  above  the  area,  and  contain 
528  seats.  The  front  of  the  stalls  is  ornamented 
with  foliated  scroll  work,  executed  in  carton- 
pierre ;  in  the  centre  of  each  scroll  are  two 
emblematic  figures  in  alto  relievo.  The  gallery 
is  carried  i-outid  three  sides  of  the  building,  and 
contains  1,800  seats.  The  Hall  is  thus  calculated 
to  hold  an  audience  of  3,328  persons.  The 
eastern  or  orchestral  end  is  semicircular,  with  a 
diameter  of  45  feet:  on  either  side  of  the  organ 
are  Corinthian  pillars  springing  from  the  orchestra, 
and  supporting  the  entablature.  A  space  of  6  feet 
from  the  cornice  to  the  ceiling;  is  coved  and 
divided  into  panels,  enriched  with  a  deep  border 
of  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  fruit  and  flowers.  Around 
the  ceiling  runs  a  border  of  the  same  character. 
The  ceiling  itself  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments by  an  inner  border  of  scroll  work,  with 
central  ornaments  of  water  leaves  and  flowers. 

At  the  Festival  of  1853,  the  building  had  only 
been  just  completed,  and  possession  given  on  the 
Monday  in  the  same  week.  The  intended  deco- 
rations and  paintins;,  therefore,  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  the  performances  were  given 
within  comparatively  bare  walls.  The  paintinEts 
and  decorations  are  now  all  completed,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Hall,  for  elegance  and  appropriate- 
ness combined,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  music-room 
in  Europe.  The  walls  are  painted  a  buff  color, 
the  panels  pale  blue,  and  the  ribs  and  mouldings 
a  rich  cream.  The  centre  flowers  and  the  foliage 
fruit  and  flowers  of  the  beams  "  between  the 
several  compaitments  of  the  ceiling,  are  picked 
out  in  crimson,  and  the  ornamental  mouldings 
and  flats  around  the  panels  relieved  with  dead 
gold  and  tertiary  colors.  The  pilasters  around 
the  orchestra  have  been  filled  with  scroll-work, 
with  pale  blue  ground,  and  the  capitals  and 
mouldings  gilded.  Between  the  pilasters  project- 
ing from  the  wall,  are  placed  elegant  groups  of 
musical  instruments,  in  the  form  of  trophies, 
surmounted  by  globes,  from  which  spring  anselic 
figures  of  nearly  life  size  bearing  coronals  of  light. 

The  Hall  is  lighted  by  16  arched  windows  14 
feet  high.  The  method  of  llnhting  it  in  the 
evening  is  by  a  continuous  line  of  1,600  gas  jets 
from  pipes  carried  round  three  sides  of  the  Hall 
on  the  uppper  surface  of  the  cornice,  while  the 
orchestra  is  lighted  from  the  coronals  borne  by  the 
figures  between  the  pilasters.  This  affords  a  sub- 
dued and  splendid  light  to  all  parts  of  the  room, 
without  the  disagreeable  effect  of  strong  lights 
and  shadows  occasioned  by  the  ordinarv  mode  of 
lighting  with  lamps  and  chandeliers.  The  venti- 
lation is  effected  by  circular  apertures  7  inches 
in  diameter,  pierced  through  the  exterior  mould- 
ing of  the  outer  border  of  the  ceiling,  continued 
entirely  round  the  four  sides  of  the  latter,  and 
giving  a  ventilating  surface  equal  to  a  superficial 
area  of  130  square  feet.  The  heating  is  by  the 
usual  hot  water  apparatus;  cold  air  can  readily 
be  let  into  the  building  without  creating  any 
scarcely  perceptible  draughts,  and  at  the  same 
time  affoi'd  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
organ  used  at  the  Festival  in  1853  was  not  calcu- 
lated for  so  large  a  building  as  the  Hall.  This 
has  been  replaced  by  the  present  powerful  instru- 
ment, just  completed  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Sons,  of 
London.  The  exterior  of  the  organ  has  been 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  building  in  its  decora- 
tions and  architectural  character,  and  is  rich  in 
ornament,  with  a  bold,  varied,  yet  chaste  outline, 
presenting  altogether,  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
designs  for  a  Concert  Koom  organ.  The  decora- 
tions reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Mensforth,  to  whom 
the  T/holo  of  the  painting,  &c.,  has  been  entrusted. 
The  general  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the 
audience  has  been  carefully  attended  to.  Sep- 
arate entries  are  provided  for  each  class  of  visitors, 
and  all  possible  precautions  taken  to  avoid  a  crush 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  Hall.  On  a  level  with 
the  stjills  are  refreshment  and  cloak  rooms ;  the 
former  45  by  25  feet,  for  the  accommodation  of 
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the  occupants  of  that  portion  of  the  Hall ;  and  a 
similar  arrangement  has  been  made  for  those  of 
the  area.  It  is  believed,  and  competent  authorities 
have  expressed  their  opinion,  that  there  are  few, 
if  any  buildings,  of  the  same  character  in  which 
so  large  a  number  of  people  can  be  assembled, 
and  where  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
each  class  have  been  so  much  considered  and  so 
effectually  provided  for. 

Englanii. 

Bradfoed  Teiennial  Festival. — This  great  fes- 
tival commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  26,  in 
St.  George's  Hall.  The  first  festival  was  held  three 
years  ago,  when  that  magnificent  music  hall  was 
finished.  A  large  and  powerful  organ  has  been  added, 
containing  51  stops  and  2783  pipes. 

Tlie  principal  sopranos  engaged  were  Mme.  Clara 
Novello,  Mme.  "Weiss,  Miss  Milner,  and  Miss  Sher- 
rington, together  with  the  new  and  brilliant  star  in 
the  musical  horizon,  Mile.  Piccolomini,  who  appeared 
on  the  last  two  evenings.  Among  the  contraltos  we 
find  Mme.  Alboni,  Mme.  Viardot  Garcia,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Huddart.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  led  as  tenor,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Montem  Smith  and  Herr  Reichardt ; 
wliilst  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss,  with  Signor  Bel- 
letti,  Signor  Beneventano,  and  Mr.  Winn,  took  the 
bass  portions  during  the  whole  of  the  performances. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Brownsmith  presided  at  the  organ  ;  Mr.  W. 
Jackson  was  chorus  master ;  Mr.  Costa  conductor. 
The  band  consisted  of  101  performers,  and  the  chorus, 
nearly  exclusively  Yorkshire,  of  about  250  voices. 

The  first  morning  was  devoted  to  a  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  oratorio  of  Elijah.  The  evening 
concert  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  first  opened 
with  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony.  For  the  rest  we 
copy  from  the  Times  : 

Miss.  Sherrington  followed,  with  HaMvy's  air, 
"Bocages  ^pais,"  from  Les  3iousgicetaires,  in  which 
the  beautiful  freshness  of  her  soprano  voice,  and  her 
evident  feeling  (notwithstanding  the  shake  at  the  end 
of  the  andante),  made  a  strong  impression.  This 
young  lady  has  means  which  deserve  cultivation,  but 
she  would  have  done  wiser  to  choose  an  air  by  Auber 
himself,  rather  than  one  whic'n,  with  all  its  cleverness, 
is  little  better  than  Auber  and  water.  No  one  that  we 
know  of  can  sing  "  In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen"  (from 
Die  Zauberfete),  like  Herr  Formes,  who  never  sang 
it  more  impressively  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  display  of  vocalization  in 
which  the  genuine  art  of  song  was  exemplified  to  the 
ne  jdtis  ultra  of  perfection — Rossini's  "  Una  voce  poco 
fa," — by  Rossini's  most  accomplished  disciple;  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  name  Alboni.  *  *  *  The 
chorus,  were  encored  in  Pearsall's  madrigal,  "  Oh 
who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free."  Though  capitally 
sung,  this  is  by  no  means  a  striking  madrigal,  and 
could  well  have  been  spared  the  second  time.  All  the 
altos  in  the  Bradford  festival  chorus  are  men.  we  think 
a  mistake.  The  female  contralti  are  not  only  for  the 
most  part  better  in  tune,  but  give  a  greater  and  more 
pleasing  variety  of  tone  to  the  vocal  harmony ;  and 
this  is  particularly  felt  in  part  songs  and  madrigals. 
If  Madame  Clara  Novello  would  introduce  Weber's 
elaborate  and  lengthy  scena,  "  Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster,"  less  frequently  it  would  be  more  welcome. 
It  seems  to  be  her  pet  festival  song.  Nevertheless, 
although  she  gives  it  with  great  energy,  and  splendid 
power  in  the  upper  notes  of  her  voice,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  piece  best  suited  to  her  talents.  She  was 
applauded  with  great  warmth.  The  first  part  ended 
famously,  with  a  magnificent  performance  of  Rossini's 
brilliant  overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra,  which  roused 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

Next  came  a  new  composition  by  a  name  well 
known  here  in  Boston ;  about  which  the  Times  shall 
speak  again : 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  wholly  devoted 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton's  new  eantata,  entitled  Rabin 
Hood,  the  performance  of  which  was  directed  by  the 
composer  himself.  The  libretto  of  this  piece,  by  Mr. 
George  Linley,  is  in  the  usual  manner  of  that  fluent 
verse-maker.  The  personages  arc  Maid  Marion  (Miss 
Milnor),  Robin  Hood  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves),  Little  John 
(Mr.  Winn,  barytone-bass),  and  "  the  Bishop"  (Mr. 
AVci'ss).  The  cantata,  which  is  written  with  that 
facility  for  wliiuli  Mr.  Hatton  is  noted,  although  with 
less  of  marked  cliarartcr  than  the  subject  miglit  have 
suggested,  and  lli;m  w:i'^  expected  from  the  autlior  of 
the  music  of  JJeiiri/  17//.  and  The  Winter's  Tale 
(Mr.  Kean's  versions),  may  be  shortly  described.  It 
opeiiswith  a  lively  chorus  of  outlaws,  who  "no  tribute 
pay"  and  "no  monarch  obey,"  according  to  the  fashion 
of  mcdia;val  outlaws  in  ordinary.    The  "  Bishop,"  in 
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a  bass  air,  then  threatens  them  for  kiUmg  the  Kinj^'s 
deer,  procUixming  his  authority  as  **  Gustos  Rotulo- 
rum."  This  air^  while  there  are  too  many  words  to 
the  notes,  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  specimen  of 
mock  bombast,  and  was  delivered  ^ith  appropriate 
grandiloquence  by  Mr.  "Weiss.  The  Bishop,  however, 
reckons  witliout  his  host.  He  is  caught  in  ^  ffuct-apcns 
by  the  galleut  Robin  Hood,  whose  archers,  clad  in 
Lincoln  green,  surround  the  reverend  father  and  his 
retainers.  Robin  then  (doubtless  at  the  instance  of 
some  wary  and  far-seeing  publisher)  addresses  the 
Bishop  ~in  a  sentimental  ballad,  inviting  him  and  his 
companions  to  share  the  joys  of  his  sylan  retreat, 
which  are  described  after  the  most  approved  manner 
of  drawing-room  ballads,  made  "  to  sell."  The  first 
line  of  this  ballad  which  sounds  odd  enough  from  the 
lips  of  Robin  Hood,  no  carpet-knight,  if  chronicles  tell 
truth,  is  after  vShakspeare — "Under  the  greenwood 

tree."      The  rest .      The   music   is   tuneful    and 

pretty,  if  not  very  new,  and  was  sung  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  with  so  much  expression  and  tenderness  that 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  he  was  impersonating  an 
outlaw;  and  so  the  song  was  redemanded.  In  a  trio 
with  chorus  that  follows,  the  fault  of  which  is  its 
length,  the  bold  Robin  Hood  and  his  *' merry,  merry 
men"  are  supposed  to  strip  the  good  Bishop,  in  spite 
of  his  tears  and  protestations,  of  all  he  has  about  him. 
They  then  force  him  to  dance  against  his  will  and 
much  to  his  discomfort,  in  a  chorus,  "Strike  the 
harp,"  which  is  by  no  means  the  best  piece  of  music 
in  the  cantata.  A  madrigal  of  "forest  maidens" — 
whatever  they  may  be  (forest  deers  was  suggested)— 
"  In  our  forest  dell,"  for  female  voices,  completes  the 
picture  of  sylvan  felicity  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
brigandage,  and  contains  further  allusions  to  the 
"greenwood  tree,"  under  which  these  gentlewomen 
are  accustomed  to 

" — wile  away 
The  sultry  day." 
This  madrigal  is  ^tremely  pleasing  and  ingeniously 
accompanied.  It  was  well  sung  by  the  ladies,  and 
encored.  Now  that  the  Bishop  has  been  plundered  of 
his  wealth  and  furniture,  Robin  and  Marion  have  time 
to  think  of  other  matters,  and  the  cantata  comes  to  a 
termination  with  some  pastoral  billing  and  cooing.  In 
a  fresh  sentimental  ballad,  "  Oh,  love  is  like  the  ocean 
wild — nowca/m,  &c."  (not  so  good  as  its  predecessors 
though  aiming  at  the  same  mark).  Maid  Marion 
describes  her  heart  as  a  "  frail  bark"  upon  the  "waters 
of  love,"  which,  "when  the  angry  storm  descends," 
sinks  "  beneath  the  s^yrai/."  A  duet  follows,  in  which 
the  two  declare  their  eternal  affection  for  each  other, 
an'd  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  forest  life,  in  glow- 
ing and  passionate  numbers.  The  music  of  this  duet 
is  well  suited  to  the  words.  The  ^/l?iale  is  another 
lively  chorus,  in  which  Robin's  followers  express  their 
disregard  of  "  kings  and  courtiers"  and  their  devotion 
to  their  stalwart  chief.  This,  too,  was  encored,  and 
at  the  end  Mr.  Hatton  was  honored  by  bursts  of 
applause,  both  from  the  members  of  the  chorus  (who, 
however,  had  no  perceptible  right  to  applaud  a  per- 
formance in  which  they  took  so^  conspicuous  a  share) 
and  the  audience.  His  success  could  hardly  have 
been  more  complete. 

Viardot  Garcia  was  the  heroine  of  the  third  part, 
and  was  greatly  admired  in  a  trio  by  Cimarosa,  which 
she  sang  vdth  Mme.  Novello  and  Mrs.  Weiss;  also  in 
Ah!  lion  giunge.  There  was  the  madrigal,  "Down 
in  the  flow'ry  vale,"  a  song  by  Alboni,  and  the  con- 
cert closed  with  Cherubini's  Anacreon  overture.  The 
attendance  was  small,  owing  partly  to  bad  weather, 
but  more,  it  is  said,  to  aristocratic  prices. 

Second  day.  The  same  causes  prevented  a  full  hall 
to  hear  a  work  about  which  all  England  has  so  much 
curiosity  as  Costa's  oratorio  of  Bli.  As  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  our  own  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  who  are  about  dipping  into  this  nevr 
work,  we  copy  what  the  Times  says  of  the  perform- 
ance: 

The  choruses  could  not  have  gone  better  than  in 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  but  the  solos  assuredly  did. 
This  was  the  more  important,  since  it  is  in  the  beauty 
of  many  of  the  recitatives  and  airs  that  the  chief 
merit  of  Eli  consists.  Very  few  can  write  more  nat- 
urally or  more  skilfully  for  voices  than  Mr.  Costa, 
whose  method  of  scoring  for  the  orchestra,  moreover, 
is  so  clear  and  well  calculated  that  his  instruments 
always  support  and  enrich  the  melodious  phrases, 
never  clogging,  obscuring  or  overpowering  them. 

That  the  Bradford  audience  were  highly  pleased 
with  Eli  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
oratorio  was  received.  The  perfection  of  the  execu- 
tion, indeed,  would  have  charmed  a  more  exacting 
tribunal,  and  have  aided  a  composition  even  less  mer- 
itorious than  that  of  Mr.  Costa  in  passing  muster 
triumphantly.  Madame  Viardot's  conception  of  the 
music  allotted  to  the  boy-prophet,  Samuel,  is  as  pure 
and  unobtrusive  as  her  singing  in  the  Morning  and 
Prayers  (two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  vocal  solos) 
is  faultless.  Madame  Novello's  lovely  voice  is  heard 
to  signal  advantage  In  the  two  airs,  "  Turn  unto  me," 
and  "I  will  extol  thee,"  in  which  the  barren  and  dis- 
consolate, the  fruitful  and  exulting  Hannah  are  so 
well  contrasted  by  the  composer,  and  which,  though 


in  such  opposite  styles,  the  populnr  English  soj^rano 
renders  with  eq\ial  effect.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  as 
much  at  home  in  the  smooth  and  tranquil  melody 
given  to  the  devout  Elkanah,  as  in  the  fierce  and 
boisterous  definnce  of  the  Philistine  warrior  Saph, 
embodied  in  music  which,  if  not  precisely  the  best,  is 
among  the  most  theatrically  striking  in  the  oratorio. 
Herr  Formes  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
prophet  Eli.  The  music  is  so  precisely  suited  to  his 
noble  voice,  his  measured  style  of  singing  and  decla- 
mation, that  we  may  presume  that  Mr.  Costa  wrote  it 
expressly  for  him.  At  the  same  time  this,  in  a  degree 
(apart  from  the  view  which  the  composer  may  have 
taken  of  his  chief  personage,)  would  help  to  explain 
the  unvarying  slowness  and  solemnity  by  which  the 
airs  and  recitatives  of  Eli  are  distinguished,  and 
which  has  laid  them  open  to  the  general  cliarge  of 
monotony.  To  resume,  we  believe  Mr.  Costa  might 
have  searched  Europe  in  vain  for  more  admirable  rep- 
resentatives of  his  four  most  prominent  characters 
than  Mesdaraes  Novello  and  Viardot,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  who  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  was  hinted  yesterday,  fairly  surpassed  them- 
selves, singing  their  very  best,  at  once  charming  the 
public  and  satisfying  the  comi^oser.  As  the  Man  of 
God,  too,  a  small  but  very  significant  part,  !Mr.  "Weiss 
was  entitled  to  praise  for  his  uniformly  correct  and 
careful  singing  ;  while  Mr.  Montem  Smith  did  his 
best  for  the  two  concerted  pieces  which  call  the  voice 
of  the  second  tenor  into  requisition.  A  verdict  of 
unqualified  approval  might  with  strict  justice  be 
passed  upon  the  execution  of  the  choruses  ;  but  some 
of  these  were  sung  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  we  must  instance  them  by  name.  First  there 
v/as  the  thanksgiving  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,"  where 
the  fugue  on  the  word  "  Amen  "  was  given  with  won- 
derful precision ;  then  the  chorale  of  the  people : 
"  How  mighty  is  Thy  name  ;"  then  the  "  Kosanna  " 
at  the  end  of  Part  I.  (with  fugue  No.  2,  which,  al- 
though the  notes  are  not  exactly  the  same,  always 
conjures  up  the  first  bars  of  Handel's  "Rejoice  great- 
ly,") just  as  vigorous,  clear,  and  pointed  as  the  first ; 
then  "  Hold  not  Thy  peace,  and  be  not  still,  0  God  !" 
which  includes  the  fugue  in  G  minor,  with  florid  ac- 
companiments ("0  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel,") 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  movement  of  this  kind 
in  the  whole  work,  sinning  only  through  difiuseness; 
then  the  choral  march :  "God  and  King  of  Jacob's 
nation,"  (which,  effective  as  it  may  be  styled  in  con- 
ventional language,  always  appears  de  trap,  the  inter- 
est of  the  martial  theme  having  been  exhausted  by 
the  very  long  instrumental  movement  in  another  key 
when  it  is  first  presented)  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
concluding  chorus,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  with  the  fugue  on  "Hallelujah,"  the  most 
unlike  a  genuine  fugue,  by  the  way,  of  the  four  fugal 
pieces  to  be  found  in  Eli.  All  these,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, were  splendid  examples  of  choral  singing. 

Third  Day.  The  anticipations  about  The  Messiah 
have  been  partly  but  not  entirely  realized.  The 
attendance  this  morning  seemed  much  fuller  than  on 
the  opening  day,  the  greatest  number  of  vacant  seats 
being  remarkable  among  the  L5s.  and  10s.  places — a 
result  which  justifies  what  was  said  yesterday  about 
the  extreme  ill  judgment  displayed  by  the  committee 
in  their  tariff  of  a'dmission  prices.  The  7s.  places 
were  very  nearly  filled,  and  those  at  3s.  6d.  crowded — 
two  other  facts  worth  noting.  *■  *  *  The  per- 
formance of  Handel's  immortal  masterpiece  went  even 
beyond  anticipation.  It  was  indeed  first-rate.  The 
choruses  were  executed  in  a  manner  that  renders 
criticism  superfluous,  since  there  was  nothing  to  crit- 
icize, but  everything  to  praise.  It  is  unnecessary  even 
to  specify  any  of  them,  since  all  the  comparatively  less 
important  were  just  as  well  rendered  as  the  three 
most  unparalleled  in  popularity — viz.,  "For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,"  "  Hallelujah,"  (during  the  performance 
of  which  the  whole  audience,  as  usual,  were  on  their 
feet,)  and  "  V/orthy  is  the  Lamb!  Amen" — perhaps 
the  grandest  and  most  stupendous  of  them  all,  if  any 
choice  may  be  permitted  among  things  of  such  uniform 
sublimity.  The  solo  vocalists  were  Madame  Clara 
Novello,  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  Misses  Sherrington 
and  F.  Huddart,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  AVeiss,  and 
Herr  Formes,  the  two  last  named-gentlemen  sharing 
between  them  the  music  for  the  bass  voice. 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  concert  was  Macfar- 
ren's  Cantata,  "May  Hay,"  which  the  English  critics 
seem  to  admire  more  than  Hatton's  "  Robin  Hood." 
The  programme  also  included  Beethoven's  C  major 
Symphony  (No.  1) ;  overtures  to  Oheron  and  Siege  of 
Corinth;  two-part  songs  by  the  chorus,  and  vocal 
selections  by  Mmes.  Alboni,  Viardot,  and  Weiss, 
Mile.  Piccolomini,  Miss  Sherrington,  Herr  Reichardt, 
Signors  Belletti  and  Beneventano.  The  Piccolomini 
became  at  once  "  the  talk  and  toast  of  Bradford." 

Fourth  Day.  The  morning  selections  consisted  of 
the  103d  Psalm,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  chorus  master  at  St. 
George's  Hall;  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm;  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  oratorio,  hninanuel ;  a 
MS.  Credo  by  Mendelssohn,  and  pieces  of  sacred 
music  sung  by  Clara  Novello,  Viardot  Garcia,  Sims 
Reeves  and  others.  The  last  evening  drew  an  audi- 
ence of  some  4,000  persons..   Mendelssohn's  Italian 


Symphony,  the  overture  to  "Tell,"  a  new  choral 
part-song,  by  Mrs.  Monnsey  Bartholomew,  madrigals, 
operatic  songs,  &c.,  composed  the  programme. 

The  English  papers  are  full  of  musical  festivals. 
There  has  been  the  festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  at 
Gloucester  ;  the  inauguration  festival  of  a  new  music 
hall  at  Birmingham  (where  they  had  one  splendid 
hall  before)  ;  the  inauguration  of  St.  George's  Hall  in 
Liverpool,  &c.,  <S:c.,  for  some  accounts  of  all  which 
we  hope  to  find  room  hereafter. 
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BOSTON,  SEPT.  27,  1856. 

New  Volume. — Our  next  number,  Saturday,  Oct. 
4,  commences  a  new  half-yearly  volume.  The  month 
of  October  too  is  properly  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  year  in  music  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  "  season."  We  shall  be  happy  therefore  to 
receive  the  names  (and  dollars)  of  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  desire  a  weekly  paper,  which  shall  keep 
them  "posted up"  in  musical  matters,  and  aid  them 
to  discern  and  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and  worthy 
amid  so  much  that  is  pretentious  and  false.  Give  us 
a  large  subscription  list  this  winter,  and  we  will  make 
your  paper  doubly  worth  it. 

[CTWe  can  furnish  one  any  one  onJy  complete  set  of 
the  Journal  of  Music  bound ;  for  which  of  course  we 
must  charge  an  extra  price. — "With  the  exception  of 
two  numbers  only,  (which  occur  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
we  can  furnish  volumes  bound  or  unbound  of  the 
Journal  from  the  commencement.  Also  single  num- 
bers. 

A  New  Organ. 

Our  enterprising  organ  builders,  Messrs.  Sui- 
MONS  &  FiSHEK,  No.  1  Charles  Street,  have  just 
completed  a  fine  organ  for  the  Citadel  Square 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  Companies  of  mu- 
sical persons  have  been  invited  to  their  manufac- 
tory nearly  every  afternoon  and  evening  of  this 
week,  to  see  the  noble  instrument  and  hear  it 
discourse  fugues,  and  voluntaries,  and  fantasias, 
and  "  arrangements,"  under  the  hands  of  quite  a 
number  of  our  most  accomplished  organists.  On 
Monday  and  on  Thursday  evening  there  were 
regular  programmes.  That  of  Monday  was  as 
follows  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Pastoral  Sj'mphony,  (from  the  Messiah,).. Handel 

2.  Treble  Solo — "  O  quam  suavis,"   arranged  for 

Organ, Mendelssohn 

3.  Vohmtary,  in  Cathedral  style, S.  P.  Tuckerman 

4.  Introduction  and  Fugue,  from  the  Anthem,  "  I 

will  praise  thee,  0  Lord!  " Dr.  Croft 

S.  P.  Tuckerman,  Music  Doctor. 

5.  Fantasia,  for  two  performers,, Hesse 

Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Willcox. 

6.  Extempore  Performance,  ending  with  Fugue 

in  E  flat, Bach 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft. 
PART  II. 

1.  First  Movement  from  the  Concerto  in  F, Eink 

2.  "  Priests'  March,"  from  "Athalia,".. Mendelssohn 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lang. 

3.  Extempore  Performance 

4.  "  Songs  without  Words," Mendelssohn 

5.  Fugue—"  Cum  sancto  spiritu,"  from  the  12th 

Mass, Mozart 

The  first  four  pieces  were  played  by  Dr. 
T0CKERJIAN  ;  the  last  three  by  Mr.  Willcox, 
who  is  associated  with  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Fisher, 
and  whose  skill  in  combining  and  contrasting  the 
various  stops  of  an  organ,  in  e.Ktempore  perform- 
ance, so  as  to  exhibit  all  its  qualities,  is  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  music  and  the  instru- 
ment gave  general  satisfaction.  A  few  pieces 
to  be  sure,  were  not  strictly  organ  music,  in  the 
highest  sense ;  but  it  was  understood  of  course 
that  one  leading  object  was  to  put  the  instrument 
through  all  its  paces. 
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The  organ  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  re- 
markably effective  and  powerful  for  its  size.  It 
contains  about  thirty  sounding  stops,  some  of 
which  are  of  rare  beauty  and  individuality  of 
character.  The  pedal  bass  is  grand  and  satisfy- 
ing ;  the  diapasons  uncommonly  rich  and  musical 
and  telling  ;  the  reeds,  the  tlutes,  &c.,  are  all  finely 
voiced.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
warm,  rich  tone  of  the  Claribella,  with  the  faithful 
imitation  of  the  clarinet,  especially  in  the  char- 
acteristic lower  octave,  and  with  the  purity  and 
delicacy  of  the  Violin  stop.  The  full  organ 
seems  finely  balanced,  and  is  very  impressive  in 
great  choral  passages.  The  Swell  too,  is  very 
perfect.  The  external  figure  of  the  instrument 
is  singular,  being  built  with  reference  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  church,  the  two  ends  running  up  in 
separate  piles,  so  as  to  show  the  window  of  the 
nave  between  them,  and  only  connected  for  a 
few  feet  from  the  floor  below.  The  key-boards 
form  a  separate  desk  in  front,  so  that  the  organist 
fronts  the  audience.  The  style  is  Norman  Gothic. 
The  metal  pipes  are  displayed  in  tasteful  order,  and 
are  diapered,  as  it  is  called,  after  the  old  English 
manner,  that  is,  richly  ornamented  in  blue,  vermil- 
ion and  gold,  and  contrast  finely  with  the  rich  oak- 
colored  frame.  The  arrangement  of  the  works 
within  so  singular  a  form  must  have  been  a  prob- 
lem of  no  little  difficulty  to  the  skilful  makers. 

The  selections  on  Thursday  evening  were  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  William  K.  Babcock  opened 
with  the  first  movement  of  a  Fantasia  by  Bach, 
and  a  Fugue  from  Graun's  Tod  Jesu,  in  plain, 
full,  solemn  organ  style,  without  change  of  stops, 
and  showing  to  great  advantage  the  solidity  and 
power  of  the  diapasons  and  foundation  portions 
of  the  organ  generally.  Next  came  selections 
from  the  second  Mass  of  Haydn,  and  from  Beet- 
hoven's Jlass  in  C,  by  Mr.  A.  Werner,  organist 
at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Franklin  street.  These 
were  played  with  much  skill  and  expressive  alterna- 
tion of  stops.  The  Credo,  Et  incarnatus  est,  and 
Et  vilam  venturcE  of  Haydn,  offered  fine  con- 
trasts of  sentiment  and  coloring,  and  were  greatly 
enjoyed ;  but  much  more  so  the  Sanctus  and 
Ho^anna  from  Beethoven,  in  which  the  deeper 
master  was  at  once  revealed.  We  only  regretted 
that  the  selections  from  that  Mass  were  not  con- 
tinued further.  A  Fugue  by  Bach  in  E  minor, 
arranged  for  four  bands,  was  then  played  by  Mr. 
Werner  and  a  young  pupil  of  his. 

Dr.  S.  P.  TccKERMAN  gave  some  good  speci- 
mens of  the  sweet  and  flowing  style,  upon  the 
softer  stops,  in  a  couple  of  movements  from  Pal- 
estrina's  Motets,  the  introduction  to  Neukomm's 
"  David,"  and  the  solo  :  Return,  0  God  of  hosts, 
from  Handel's  "  Samson."  He  also  played  the 
Dead  March  from  "  Saul,"  introducing  the  Trern- 
ulanle  sub-ba«is  with  imposing  effect,  and  a  clear 
and  spirited  Introduction  and  Fugue  by  Andre. 
Mr.  B.  J.  L.VXG  played  again,  and  in  a  verj' 
clean  and  spirited  manner,  the  '■  Priest's  March  " 
of  Mendelssohn  (that  second  edition  of  the 
"  Wedding  March,")  and  the  beautiful  and  florid 
movement  from  Piink's  Concerto. 

The  Fantasia  by  Hesse  was  volunteered  again 
by  Messrs.  Bancp.oet  and  Willcox,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  company.  Mr.  WiLL- 
cox  played  that  beautiful  and  deeply  pathetic 
Agnus  Dei  from  Haydn's  First  Mass,  with  the 
concluding  Dona  Nohix ;  also  Cherubini'.s  Ave 
ifaria,  and  the  sublime  concluding  chorus : 
Worth;/  ii  the  Lamh,  from  the  "  Messiah." 


We  think  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
many  musicians  and  amateurs  assembled  on  these 
pleasant  occasions,  that  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Fish- 
er have  produced  an  organ  which  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  American  organ  of  its  size ; 
while  in  certain  important  respects,  as  the  suffi- 
ciency and  beauty  of  its  Diapasons,  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  Swell,  it  seems  to  surpass  most  that 
we  have  heard. 


Beethoven's  "Battle  Symphony."  —  In 
translating  the  biography  of  Beethoven,  by  Dr. 
Doring,  which  is  completed  in  this  present  num- 
ber, we  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  the  author's 
attaching  so  much  consequence  to  a  certain  com- 
position which  Beethoven  wrote  for  Maelzel,  and 
which  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  "  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  sometimes  as  "  Wellington's  Battle  at 
Vittoria  and  Triumphal  Symphony,"  and  some- 
times as  if  there  were  two  distinct  pieces,  one 
called  the  Battle  and  the  other  the  Triumphal 
Symphony.  Apart  from  its  accidental  promi- 
nence, derived  from  the  composer's  quarrel  with 
Maelzel,  this  biographer  refers  to  it  more  fre- 
quently than  to  any  other  of  Beethoven's  works, 
and  calls  it  a  inasterworlc.  He  even  singles  it 
out  in  speaking  of  the  symphonies,  and  couples  it 
with  the  Pastorale  in  his  praise.  Yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  among  musicians  this  Battle  Sym- 
phony is  not  esteemed  as  one  of  his  important 
works.  It  is  not  counted  among  the  immortal 
Nine  Symphonier;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
who  ever  heard  it,  (for  instance  as  performed  here 
once  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society)  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  the  great  master  was  in  earnest 
when  he  wrote  it. 

It  is  an  ad  captandum,  trivial  thing  at  best ;  an 
occasional  piece,  produced  to  order,  and  not  in 
the  way  Beethoven  usually  wrote,  inspired  and 
seeking  the  ideal.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  Life  by  Moscheles,  the  true  explanation  is  this : 
— It  was  written  for  Maelzel,  the  "  Conflagi-ation 
of  Moscow"  man.  Maelzel  made,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, an  instrument  to  relieve  the  great  com- 
poser's deafness,  and  requested  in  return  a  battle 
symphony  for  his  Panharmonicon,  which  he  might 
exhibit  about  Europe,  himself  dictating  the  drum 
and  trumpet  calls  and  all  the  principal  effects. 
This  Beethoven  did,  and  afterwards  expanded  the 
same  for  a  full  orchestra,  partly  at  Maelzel's 
suggestion,  and  partly  by  way  of  avenging  himself 
upon  the  French  soldiers  who  filled  the  theatre  at 
Vienna  on  the  night  of  the  first  production  of  his 
Fidelio,  and  whose  poor  appreciation  damned 
that  opera  for  the  time.  lie  luckily  bethought 
himself  of  this  Panharmonicon  business,  and 
resolved  that  he  would  write  them  something  full 
of  drums  and  cannon,  music  which  they  should 
understand,  and  yet  not  most  flattering  to  their 
national  pride.  He  turned  it  into  the  "  Battle  of 
Vittoria  Symphony,  in  honor  of  Wellington's 
victory  at  Waterloo."  It  can  hardly  be  considered 
more  than  a  musical  joke,  therefore,  although  the 
master's  strength  and  grandeur  of  conception 
cannot  help  betraying  themselves  here  and  there 
in  the  working  up  of  the  themes,  especially  in  the 
finale  with  "  God  save  the  King." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  Symphony,  for 
the  very  reason  of  its  more  trivial  character  and 
ad  captandum  title,  was  of  more  pecuniary  worth 
to  Beethoven  than  his  far  grander  symphonies. 
At  least  Ilerr  Maelzel,  with  shrewd  eye  to  busi- 
ness, saw  that;  and  the  composer,  smarting  under 


the  sense  of  wrong  from  him,  may  naturally  have 
had  his  imagination  wrought  up  to  an  undue  no- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  work  itself  In  this  way 
must  we  account  for  certain  phrases  in  regard  to 
it  in  one  of  his  own  letters. 


Erratum.— It  is  the  l.Slth  Psalm  of  Marot  and 
Beza's  version,  which  has  the  music  of  "  Old  100," 
not  the  13.5th,  as  misprinted  week  before  last  in  A. 
W.  T.'s  communication. 

Another  concert  season  is  approaching,  and  we 
begin  to  see  signs  of  movement  among  our  various 
societies.  The  Committee  who  managed  the  "  Or- 
chestral Concerts"  last  winter  are  already  taking 
measures  to  secure  a  similar  series  of  eight  grand 
concerts,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Beethoven 
Concert  Society,"  of  which  more  hereafter.  Sub- 
scription lists  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
lovers  of  orchestral  music  must  distinctly  understand 
that  the  givinq  of  the  concerts  will  be  made  conditional 
upon  the  number  of  tickets  subscribed  for  by  a  given  day. 
. .  .The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  under  their 
new  president,  Mr.  C.  F.  Chickeking,  and  with 
Mr.  Zerrahn  for  conductor  and  Mr.  Moller  for 
organist  again,  commenced  their  rehearsals  last  Sun- 
day evening,  with  a  first  trial  of  Costa's  otatorio  of 
Eli,  which  has  e.xczted  so  much  attention  during  the 
past  year  in  England.  Mehul's  "  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,"  and  one  of  Mendelssohn's  two  oratorios, 
as  also  his  Christus  fragment,  some  of  his  Psalms, 
Chorals  of  Bach,  &c.,  are  talked  of  among  the  other 
possibilities  of  the  winter's  programme.  The  presi- 
dent stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  negotiations  with 
Mme.  Clara  Novello  had  failed,  and  that  she  will 
not  probably  come  to  America  this  season. . .  .The 
Mendelssohn  Choral  and  the  Musioal  Educa- 
tion Society  also  are  stirring,  and  we  understand 
that  the  baton  of  the  former  has  been  offered  to  Mr. 
L.  H.  Southard,  the  teacher  and  composer,  and  a 
gentleman,  we   doubt  not,  admirably  fitted  for  the 

post The  Mendelssohn   Quintette   Club 

will  in  a  few  days  announce  the  programme  of  their 
winter  campaign  in  the  sphere  of  classical  chamber 
music. 

Mile.  Pakodi  has  come  round  again,  with  her 
Concert  troupe  under  the  direction  of  M.  Stra- 
KOSCH.  They  announce  three  concerts  next  week 
in  the  Music  Hall.  Besides  her  own  great  attrac- 
tions, she  brings  some  superior  artists.  Paul  Ju- 
LIEN,  the  young  violinist,  is  always  welcome.  Then 
we  are  to  hear  for  the  first  time  Sig.  Tiberini  the 
new  tenor,  about  whom  the  Philadelphians  are  so 
enthusiastic,  and  Sig.  Bernardi,  the  baritone,  who 
has  made  a  fine  impression  in  New  York. . .  .Nego- 
tiations are  in  progress,  we  are  told,  for  Italian  Opera 
(Maretzek's  troupe)  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  have  gone 
back  to  their  old  and  popular  conductor,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore EiSEELD.  Their  steadily  increasing  audiences 
the  last  winters,  having  overflowed  Niblo's  tlieatre, 
have  forced  them  to  engage  for  the  coming  season 
the  Academy  of  Music,  both  for  their  concerts  and 
rehearsals.  The  old  C  minor  Symphony  is  to  lead 
off.  Carl  Bergmann,  the  conductor  of  last  year, 
having  his  hands  full  of  German  Opera,  Choral  So- 
cieties, &c.,  steps  gracefully  back  into  the  ranks  ns 
violoncello-player.  In  the  same  good  spirit  Mr.  Eis- 
field  last  year  yielded  the  baton  to  him  and  played 
the  first  tenor. ..  .riotow's  Alessandro  Stradella  has 
been  performed  at  the  Gennan  Opera  this  week, 
with  good  success,  exhibiting  the  talents  of  the  com- 
pany to  much  more  advantage  than  Robert  le  Diable. 
....At  the  Academy  of  Music  the  long  promised 
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novelty  of  Meyerbeer's  L'Etoile  du  Nord  was  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  well  known  German  composer,  Lindpaintner, 
died  on  the  21st  August,  at  Nonnenhorn,  on  the 
Bodensee.  Peter  von  Lindpaintner  was  born  1791 
in  Coblenz.  His  first  opera  "  Demophoon,"  was  writ- 
ten in  his  18tli  year.  Besides  his  later  operas,  of 
which  the  Vam/yr,  die  Geneserin,  and  di  Sicilianische 
Vesper,  are  the  most  prominent,  Lindpaintner  wrote 
a  great  number  of  instrumental  works.  His  was  a 
productive  and  thoroughly-trained  talent  which  never 
distinguished  itself  by  great  originality  or  strength. 
Lindpaintner  was  court-kapellmeister  at  Stuttgart. 
. . .  .Madame  Clara  Schumann  has  returned  to  Diis- 
seldorf.  Among  the  many  gifts  received  by  her  in 
London  is  a  handsome  Erard  grand-piano  for  concert 
use,  presented  by  Madame  Erard. . .  .Richard  Wag- 
ner, the  composer,  for  the  last  six  months  has  been 
in  very  feeble  health,  induced  by  hard  work  upon  his 
new  opera  "  Die  Nibeh.mgen."  This  is  a  triple  opera, 
intended  to  occupy  three  evenings  of  performance. 
The  first  two  parts  are  completed.  To  recruit  a  little 
and  at  the  same  time  to  complete  the  third  part  of 
this   gigantic   work,   Wagner   has   left   Ziirick   and 

betaken  himself  to  the  neighborhood  of  Genf The 

music-publisher  Andre',  of  Offenbach,  has  just  put 
forth  a  composition  of  Mozart  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  1777, 
and  its  title  is  Litania  de  venerahili  Altaris 

Mrs.  De  Wiliiorst's  Concert  in  New  York  is 
chronicled  as  a  great  success.  The  Mirror  calls  her 
"  a  pretty  little  pocket  edition  of  a  woman  ;  with  a 
voice  remarkable  for  clearness,  accuracy  and  com- 
pass ;  well  trained  and  well  managed  ;  but  lacking 
in  that  quality  of  sympathy  so  essential  to  the  highest 
achievements  of  genius."  The  Tribune  (W.  H.  Fry) 
says  :  "  The  lady  sings  like  an  artist,  and  one  who  has 
already  mastered  the  chief  difficulties  of  vocalism. 
Her  voice  is  true  as  a  die,  and  her  execution  clear, 
rapid,  brilliant.  One  or  two  tours  de  force  of  pre- 
eminent merit  could  be  pointed  out.  The  quality  of 
the  voice  is  a  high  soprano  ;  light,  flexible,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  well  lieard  in  a  large  room.  She  was 
much  applauded,  and  it  w.as  not  simply  the  applause 
of  friends  but  of  admirers.  Her  aplomb  before  such 
an  audience  was  very  uncommon  for  a  debutante. 

The  editor  of  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Pliiladelphia, 
has  set  apart  several  columns  of  his  pleasant  weekly 
for  a  resume  of  musical  events,  musical  criticisms, 
&c.  We  borrow  from  him  in  another  column  some 
seasonable  reflections  on  our  alarmingly  large  crop 
of  "  Professors."  We  also  learn  from  him  that  mu- 
sical matters  promise  to  he  lively  in  Philadelphia 
this  winter.  In  the  first  place  their  grand  new  Opera 
House  (Academy  of  Music)  is  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, and  will  probably  be  opened  before  Christ- 
mas. Then  their  musical  societies  are  all  in  the 
field.  Their  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  pur- 
chased the  old  organ  of  their  namesake  society  in 
Boston,  and  are  rehearsing  the  "  Messiah,"  which 
is  to  be  brought  out  soon  at  National  Hall,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Knaoff;  they  also  talk  of 
Loewe's  oratorio,  "  The  Seven  Sleepers."  The 
Musical  Fund  Society  have  issued  their  subscription 
lists  ;  they  think  of  performing  Mr.  Barley's  "  Cities 
of  the  Plain"  at  one  of  their  concerts.  The  Harmo- 
nia  Society  will  commence  with  a  miscellaneous 
concert,  to  be  followed  by  "The  Deluge,"  "The 
Cities  of  the  Plain,"  &c.  The  Musical  Union  will 
bring  out  "  Moses  in  Egypt "  and  oratorios.  Sig. 
Perelli  resumes  his  classes  for  the  last  time  in 
Philadelphia ;  it  is  said  that  he  goes  next  year  to 
Vienna,  having  received  a  commission  to  compose  a 
work  for  the  Opera  there.  The  lovers  of  Symphony 
and  Overture  in  Philadelphia  are  congratulated  on  a 
forth-coming  series  of  concerts  by  a  new  orchestra, 
composed  of  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
"  Germania."    The  names  of  Schultze,  Sentz,  Stoll 


Albrecht,  and  others  are  mentioned.  We  trust  this 
does  not  portend  any  withdrawal  of  musical  force 
from  Boston. 

A  Londoner,  who  was  present  at  the  Coronation 
ceremonies  in  Moscow,  writes  thus  of  the  Grand 
Opera  there  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Grand  Opera,  which 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  this  evening  with  Bosio, 
Lablache,  Calzolari,  and  other  London  favorites. 
The  appearance  of  this  magnificent  theatre,  when 
lighted  up  and  filled  with  a  brilliant  audience,  fully 
realized  the  expectations  expressed  in  a  tbrmcr  letter. 
It  has  five  rows  of  boxes,  with  twenty-eight  seats  in 
each  row,  and  to  each  loge  there  is  a  retiring  room  as 
large  as  many  a  London  drawing-room.  The  pit  is 
all  divided  into  comfortable  stalls,  and  in  no  case  are 
more  tickets  issued  than  the  house  will  conveniently 
accommodate,  a  hint  tliat  might  he  taken  with  great 
advantage  by  the  managers  of  our  London  houses. 
What  with  the  el.aborate  gold  scroll,  raised  on  a 
groundwork  of  delicate  green,  the  richly-carved 
pillars  and  pilasters,  the  scarlet  velvet  lining  of  the 
boxes,  and  the  exquisitely  painted  drop  scene,  the 
interior  of  the  imperial  theatre  presented  a  coup  d' 
mil  such  as  one  could  hardly  have  expected  at  a 
distance  of  2  000  miles  from  London.  But  when  I 
add  that  the  audience  were  mainly  composed  of 
officers  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  ladies  in  grand 
toilette,  you  can  easily  imagine  how  surpassing  must 
have  been  the  general  effect.  It  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  whose  box  is 
a  little  palace  in  itself,  to  make  the  picture  complete. 
The  embassies  of  the  great  powers  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  French  filling  one  box  on  the  grand  tier, 
and  the  English  another.  The  opera  was  "  Puritani," 
in  which  Bosio's  singing  so  delighted  the  Russians 
that  she  was  called  several  times  before  the  curtain, 
although,  I  must  add,  that  her  acting  did  not  satisfy 
me  as  to  her  fitness  for  the  part  of  Bellini's  heroine. 
Lablache  looked  stupendous,  and  rivaled  the  Greek 
priests  in  the  depth  of  his  intonation,  and  the  rest  of 
the  performers  acquitted  themselves  respectably. 
There  were  no  encores — an  admirable  practice;  and 
when  the  opera  was  over  the  audience  could  go  home 
without  suffering  the  purgatory  of  an  interminable 
ballet.  The  performance  of  the  orchestra  of  150 
performers  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  papers  have  the  following  romantic  story 
about  the  new  tenor,  Tiberini  : — 

"  Young  Tiberini  is  said  to  be  a  Roman  of  pure 
noble  birth  and  blood,  and  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  a  princely  family,  who  trace  their 
ancestry  up  to  the  days  of  the  despot  Tiberius, 
whose  name  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  of  the 
family  who  wore  the  imperial  purple,  or  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  mighty  empire  from  the  popular  and 
elective  tribune.  Although  no  crowns  are  at  their 
disposal  now,  the  pride  of  a  long  line  of  rulers  still 
clings  to  the  heads  of  the  T.  iiiniily.  Tiberini,  the 
tenor,  possessed  of  a  beautiful  voice,  great  musical 
enthusiasm,  and  fine  personal  appearance,  and 
chafing  under  the  disqualifications  and  restrictions 
which  condemn  to  'the  church  or  the  army  all  the 
cadets  of  noble  families  in  the  Old  World,  determined 
to  carve  out  for  himself  a  fame  and  fortune  and  add 
another  honor  to  a  name  that  history  has  recorded  in 
her  storied  pages.  To  carry  out  the  determination, 
and  after  secret  but  ardent  study,  he  appeared  under 
an  assumed  name  in  a  distant  city.  His  secret  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  the  alternative  was  presen- 
ted to  him  either  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  profession 
of  a  singer,  or  be  disowned  and  abandoned  by  all 
who  bear  his  name.  His  choice  was  made  at  once  ; 
he  would  follow  the  art  to  which  his  aspirations  led 
him,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  name  and  prospective 
fortune.  The  bitterest  trial  that  fell  to  his  lot  was 
the  compulsory  separation  from  his  affianced  one, 
who  of  birth  equal  to  his  own,  and  returning  his  love 
with  equal  ardor,  was  forced  by  her  friends  to  retire 
to  a  convent  to  avoid  collision  with  a  mere  singer. 
Every  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  success 
in  Italy ;  every  obstacle  that  could  be  raised  through 
the  agency  of  wealth  or  family  connection  rose  up 
against  him,  and  despairing  alike  of  his  art  and  his 
love,  he  fled  hoping  to  find  in  another  land  a  fair 
chance  for  the  display  of  such  talent  as  he  might 
possess,  and  to  meet  in  the  approbation  and  sympathy 
of  strangers  a  balm  for  that  grief  which  words  may 
indicate  but  cannot  express." 

The  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Mvsik  gives  for  a 
leading  article  a  glowing  biography  of  Alfred 
Jaell.  We  hear  of  the  young  pianist  during  the 
last  month  as  concertizing  at  the  German  watering 
places — Hamburg,  Ems,  Wildbad,  &c. — and  in  Aus- 


tria, at  Ischl  and  Gastein.  The  Tyrol  and  Italy  are 
in  his  eye  for  the  ne.xt  months;  and  then  Vienna,  and 
Hannover,  where  he  is  pianist  to  the  king. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop  appeared  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Melbourne,  on  the  9th  of  June,  where  she 
has  produced  a  series  of  Italian  operas. ..  .Thal- 
BERG,  the  Pianist,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  about  to 
leave  Paris,  for  this  country.  His  piano  has  pre- 
ceded him. 

At  the  Swiss  music  festival  this  year,  among  other 
works,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony were  given  by  700  performers.  3000  people, 
musicians  and  guests,  partook  of  a  princely  banquet 
at  the  superb  villa  Bartholony.  The  banker  Bar- 
tholony  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  with  great  accompanying  pomp,  on 
the  14th  of  July. 

Mozart's  Requiem  has  just  been  performed  in  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  first  time,  under  the  direction  of 
Schubert. 

1500  singers  took  part  in  the  late  great  festival  at 
Brunswick.     It  was  the  23th  year  of  the  gathering. 

A  gigantic  organ  is  just  being  built  by  Merklin, 
Schiiltze  &  Co.,  Brussels,  for  the  Cathedral  in  Mur- 
cia,  Spain.  It  is  to  have  64  stops,  four  manuals,  and 
two  octaves  of  pedals.  A  great  improvement  has 
been  secured  in  the  touch,  which  resembles  that  of 
an  Erard  piano. 

Meyerbeer  is  just  now  at  Spa;  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt  and  Rossini  at  Kissengen. 


Strakoscli  Grand  Concert  Company. 

ilLE.  THERESA  PARODI 

Bega  leave  to  announce  that  she  will  give  in  this  city, 

THREE   GRAND  CONCERTS, 

The  flr.st  on  TUESDAY,  Sept.  30,  the  second  on  THURSDAY, 
Oct.  2,  and   the   third  and  last  on  SATURDAY,  Oct.  4,  at  the 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

on  -which  oc-cnpinn  she  ■will  be  assisted  by  Sig.  TIBERINI, 
Sig.  BEHNARDI,  and  PAUL  JULLIEN,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  STUAK03CH. 

[C?°Concertcommenceg  at  8-  For  particulars  see  small  bills. 

THE  Subivribers   respectfully  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  Musical  public,  that  they  have  removed  from  19 
South  Ninth  Street,  to  their  nt^w  and  elegant  Store, 

306  CHESTNUT   STREET, 
Three  doors  "West  of  Ele-ventbi'Tvhere  they  intend  keeping, 
besides  their  complete  stock  of  EUROPEAN  MUSIC,   a  large 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  Publications,  PIANOS,  VIOLINS, 
and  Musical  Merchandize  in  general. 

They  respectfully  solicit  the  further  support  of  Dealers, 
Professors,  Seminaries,  Leaders  of  Bands,  and  other  persona 
connected  with  music,  to  whom  they  can  offer  the  advantage 
of  selecting  from,  a  stack  cotnprising  the  Publications  of  the 
leading  Music  Publishers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

OCP"A  Catalogue  of  our  own  Publications  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication ;  also  Part  I.  of  our  complete  Foreign  Catalogue  of 
Orchescia  Music.  The  other  parts  will  be  ready  in  a  short 
time.  _ 

G.  andr:^  &/  CO. 

30G  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1856. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mi]^t  nf  tjiB  ^5iitnn  anil  linging, 

U.    S.   HOTEJL. 


PIANO-PORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  CoDservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 


03^ 


JOB  PRITING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecated  at  this  Office. 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
Orders  may  also  be  addressed  to 

A.  WILLIA5IS  &  CO.,  100  "Washington  St. 
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MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAJHOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  re-open  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
on  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  Monday,  Sept.  22,  and  on  T\"ednes- 
DAT,  Oct.  1.     Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twenty-four  lessons. 

Applinations  to  be  made,  for  classes  nr  private  lessons,  at 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotie's  residence,  No.  55  Hancoi-k  St. 

A  Magnificent  Edition  of  Eeetlioven's  Sonatas. 
Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.   For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  complete,  524  pages  of  Music,  in  two  yoI- 
umes,  with  portrait,  light  binding.  Price  S6.  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  $7. 
Desirous  of  placing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  of  the  series,  the  above  celebrated  coniposirions,  and 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  snPERiORiTY  of  this  edi- 
tion ovEE  ALL  OTHERS.  It  IS  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  note  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  page  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  as  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  edition  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Slusical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices.  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  sabs  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  an-  advanced  style  of  mvsic^  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsom,  115  Washington  St. 

THE  MUSICAL  DRAMAs 

a    COLLECTION   OF 

Cliomses,  Q,Tii3itettes,  Q,iiartettesj  Triosj  and 
Coucei'ted.  Fiecesj 

FROM 

Standard  German,  Italian  &  Frencli  Operas, 
With  English,  and  the  original  words, 

FOR  THE  DSE   OF 

AMATEUR  CLTJBS  and  SINGING  SOCIETIES. 


Selected,  Arranged,  and  Translated  by 
J.    C.    D.    PARKER,    A.M. 

In  Xine  Numbers,  each  50  cents,— or  in  Three  Tola.,  each  SI. 

PUBLISHED  ET 

.NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
Musical  Sxcliaiige,  283  Wasliingtoii  Street. 


TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  .attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  tliis  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  vporks,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOTEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOKTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes:  Vol.  I,  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Ad;igios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
coDSJsting  of  &4  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
TV0RK3  for  two  hand^,  is  also  in  prtpararion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  nndenngned  proposes  to  vi«iitOermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensning  antumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal ha«  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
imch  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  riistrihute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
workj  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  lubftcribera  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  dutie!»,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limita.  The  worka  will  be  delivered  at  the  publUhinq  office  of 
this  Joornal,  en  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sofilcicnt 
number  be  ordered : — 
BeethoTcn'fl  82  Sonatas,  (oTcr  4.00  pagea  of  moflic,)  2to13...S6 

"  additional  volume  of  emaller  workfl .53 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Worka,  2  vola s?G 

Uaydn'fl  »  *'        2  vola fe6 

A  ect  of  the  Eecihoren  Sonataj,  as  a  flpccimen,  may  be  feen 
at  thia  oflSce.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y?    Broadway^  N.T. 

Mozart's  Piasi^-Fortc  Works  s 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW   AND   C05IPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

]Sdited    toy    CIFKTLANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do         3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do  3  75 

"  6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .  Do  do  4  25 
"    7,  Do  do  . .        Do        do      ,    4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,   Do        do  6  00 

[CP*Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer — players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematiciue  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  3S9 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipD  of  one  cent 
postage. 

HOVELLO^S    music    STQREj 
389  Broad^vay,  STew  Xorfa, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE^^CTiEIi    OIF     SinSTG-HsTG-^ 
47  Hancoclt  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGtrSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Pachardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Piuckney  Street. 

Sig.  Besdelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/br  begin- 
ners only^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour.  * 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year^ 
who  mny  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WAEREiSr, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TKACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART. 

B.A-SSO_  ■ 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .'ir50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTDKBKS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

I=2..^KrO-:F'C3>Ei.T":]E3S, 

OP  EVEBY  DESCIIIPTION. 

WAKEBOOMS, 

TRKMONT    STKKryr, 

Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

afijSI0""^AKy^jfoB"^BIIJTINO    OFFICE, 


J.   C.  D.   PARKER, 

Eitstriutoi  of  tfii  ^Hma-^oxtt,  ©t^an  &  iB.armBits, 

3    HAY  17  ARD    PLACE. 

MS.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

EESIDENCE,  1.5  DES  PLACE. 

JOB  PPtlFTIFCr 

OF     ETERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AXD     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OP 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maimiactory,  379  Waslxiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

DP-    F.    IDOX3C3-E, 

MANnFACTUEEE  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  ^V.  Cambridge,  Bis. 

[i5="PIAX0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

EMP©I1TEI£S  OF  FOKEIGK  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

Ho.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   THENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  l^neeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSS 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instrurtor  in  Thorough.  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  plajing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselTes  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teack- 
ing,  is  reppectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  2S2  Washington  St.,  or  Q.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Piow. 

C.    EREUSIWG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

{Cr"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL,  OF  MUSIC, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 
T^vo  I^ollars  per  aiii&u3u,  iii  ackLvaiicc. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mosic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  laterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Morale  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
Frencli  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c, 

[O^Cack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  bo  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGUT,  21  Scuool  St.  Boston. 

TERIffS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  inpcrtion,  per  line lOcts. 

Each  subhLujucnt  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12(jliuoB)  first  insertion .Tt;12.00 

Uu  do  each  subsequent. , .  .SO. 00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertifioments, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Different  Judgments  ahont  works  of 
Miisieai  Art 

[From  the  German  of  Rochlitz.] 
About  the  productions  of  no  Art  do  so  many 
persons  judge,  and  with  such  various  judgment, 
as  about  those  of  the  Musical  and  the  Dramatic 
Art.  This  is  natural.  Their  productions  are 
themselves  so  verj'  various,  that  everybody  finds 
something  for  himself  in  them  ;  they  are  every- 
where publicly  presented,  and  all  the  world  goes 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  them.  With  the 
number  that  are  interested  in  anything,  since 
very  kvf  refrain  from  passing  some  judgment, 
the  number  of  those  that  judge  increases  ;  with 
their  varieties  of  character  and  wishes,  increases 
the  variety  of  their  judgments.  In  the  case  of 
Music — for  with  that  alone  we  have  to  do  here — 
there  is  still  this  additional  circumstance — that  it 
has  no  prototype  in  the  external  world,  which  may 
serve  in  some  sort  as  a  point  of  rest  and  union 
between  the  judges.  Thus,  however  different 
the  judgments  passed  upon  the  painting  of  a  rose- 
twig,  in  one  important  point  they  all  agree  ;  for 
everybody  has  seen  natural  roses,  and  compared 
the  painted  with  the  original  ;  and  when  lie 
comes  to  express  his  opinion,  it  may  be  a  very 
unartistic  one,  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  wholly  false.  We  read  quite  often,  to  be  sure, 
that  "  Music  has  its  prototype  in  the  inner  world 
of  feeling  in  the  human  breast."  Granting  this 
for  the  time  being,  still  a  man  must  already  know 
these  constant  changes  of  his  state,  which  we  call 
feelings,  must  be  accustomed  to  bring  them  in  the 
moment  of  judging  to  clear  consciousness ;  must 
possess  the  difficult  faculty  of  seizing  them  in 
idea,  when  he  would  judge  of  their  effects,  and  in 
words  when  he  would  express  the  idea.     But  that 


this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  business  of  everj' 
one,  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned.  "  lie  that 
cannot  do  a  thing,  ought  not  to  judge  of  it." 
True  ;  but  he  does  judge.  Nay,  by  far  the  ma- 
jority, true  to  the  well-known  human  weakness, 
judge  of  nothing  so  willingly,  of  nothing  so  quick- 
ly, as  of  what  they  do  not  understand ;  for  in 
matters  which  they  do  understand  they  know  the 
difficulty,  both  of  performance  and  of  judgment. 
"  Well,  but  let  everi'  one  start  off  boldly  and 
straight-forward,  whichever  way  he  may  be 
drawn,  and  as  he  please's,  despising  the  opinion 
of  the  many."  So  say  you,  you  who  are  twenty 
years  old,  or  scarcely  mors  ;  when  you  are  forty, 
you  will  talk  differently  ;  and  if  you  get  to  be 
sixty,  you  will  smile  or  repent  that  you  ever  spoke 
so.  Still  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  here  upon 
the  judgment  of  unlimited  numbers.  We  let 
these  rest  upon  their  own  foundation  ;  and  not 
to  leave  so  great  a  company  without  a  parting 
word,  we  repeat  the  well-known  observation :  A 
work  of  Art  which  does  not  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  mass  of  those  ivlto  are  capable  of  feel- 
ing, whatever  their  relation  to  the  Art,  is  certain- 
ly not  good,  although  it  is  not  for  that  reason  bad  ; 
one  which  does  produce  an  effect  upon  them  is 
certainly  not  bad,  although  it  is  not  therefore 
good  ;  one  which  at  once  fully  satisfies  them,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  excellent. 

We  turn  now  to  the  judgments  of  those  who 
are  included  under  the  names  of  musical  artists 
and  musicians,  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  of 
music,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  have  suscepti- 
bility, not  only  in  general,  but  for  music  especial- 
ly ;  who  have  had  more  or  less  experience  of  its 
effect  upon  themselves,  and  who  possess  also  more 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  this 
Art  produces  its  effects.  Should  we  not  from 
these  expect  some  harmony  of  judgment  about 
works  of  musical  Art,  at  least  in  the  essentials  ? 
Experience  teaches  the  contrary  ;  and  where  we 
find  this  harmony  about  essentials  in.  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  most  excellent  works,  it  is  only  when 
it  has  been  forced  upon  them  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time.  This  experience  is  so  univer- 
sal and  so  public  as  to  require  no  examples.  If 
any  one  desires  them,  let  him  only  think  of 
Gluck  and  Mozart.  Now  whence  this  differ- 
ence of  judgment,  even  in  such  circles  ?  Whence, 
but  from  the  difference  in  the  persons  who  com- 
pose them  ? 

Sterne  (in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,")  di- 
vides travellers,  and  after  him,  Jean  Paul  (in 
his  UnsiclUhare  Loge)  divides  walkers  into  four 
classes.  In  the  first  go,  according  to  them,  the 
most  deplorable,  those  who  do  it  for  mere  vanity 
and  fashion ;  in  the  second,  the  learned,  for  the 
sake  of  exercise,  and  less  to  enjoy  than  to  digest 


what  they  have  enjoyed.  In  the  third  we  see 
those  who  wander  with  the  eyes  of  landscape 
painters  ;  in  the  fourth,  those  who  cast  not  merely 
an  artistic,  but  a  hallowed  eye  upon  creation, 
who  into  this  blooming  world  transplant  the  sec- 
ond world,  and  among  other  creatures  the  Crea- 
tor. We  might  in  a  similar  manner  arrange 
those  who  hear  and  judge  of  music  in  these  four 
classes.  It  will  not  take  from  the  force  of  our 
reflections,  that  much  which  is  to  be  adduced  of 
them  may  also  be  applied  to  the  beholders  of  the 
works  of  other  arts,  indeed  of  life  itself 

About  the  first  class,  who  from  vanity  and 
fashion  hear  music,  judge  of  music,  perchance 
make  music,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  much  ; 
nor  do  they  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  us. 
To  them  the  opera  house  and  concert  hall,  (the 
church,  too,  when  there  is  music  made  there) 
is  nothing  but  a  spacious  place,  where  well- 
dressed  people  may  assemble  unmolested,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  feeling  that  they  have  been  there, 
and  that  they  may  talk  about  it.  How  the  singer 
"looks,"  that  is,  how  she  is  dressed,  occupies 
them  more  than  what  or  how  she  sings ;  they 
might  be  present  at  a  concert  of  Mozart's,  with- 
out finding  anything  more  interesting  than  the 
circumstance  that  he,  who  has  produced  such 
grand  and  mighty  works,  was  such  a  little,  feeble 
manikin.  To  them  in  music  all  is  right  or  all  wrong 
which  just  at  this  day,  and  in  just  this  society  of 
ton,  is  so  declared  ;  and  to  them  the  correct  and 
fine  tone  is  that  which  the  most  admired  lady, 
the  most  respectable  gentleman,  at  just  this  day, 
in  this  society  has  set.  With  the  most  this  is  not 
nairowness,  but  voluntary  self-limitation.  They 
would  be  and  would  have  nothing  farther,  even 
if  they  could.  They  have  no  wrong  opinion  ; 
they  have  no  opinion  at  all ;  they  only  think  they 
have.  You  find  these  musical  amateurs  mostly 
among  the  rich  and  fashionable  of  both  sexes  in 
great  cities. 

To  the  second  class  belong  those  who  hear 
attentively,  but  merely  xoWi  the  understandinri 
(so  to  speak.)  They  wish  to  be  called  connois- 
seurs in  Art,  and  they  not  seldom  get  their  wish. 
Many  of  them  shrink  from  all  that  is  written 
to-day,  and  from  the  manner  of  performance. 
All  this  displeases  them  ;  why  ?  Because  it  is  not 
as  it  was  forty,  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Like 
certain  scholars  on  examination,  they  have  com- 
pleted their  course  for  their  whole  lifetime  with 
their  early  schooling.  What  then  delighted 
them,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  is  now  not  merely 
good,  but  good  alone.  With  this  one-sided 
prejudice,  the  present  music,  which  has  become 
so  different,  can  move  them  little ;  and  that 
little  one  can  easily  deny  himself.  Those  who  do 
not  do   so,  but  who  proceed  more  candidly,  refer 
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to  the  small  effect  of  tlie  present  music,  com- 
pared to  the  infinitely  stronger  and  deeper  music 
of  the  past ;  but  thej'  do  not  consider  that  their 
judgment  is  derived  merely  from  its  elfect  on 
tliem;  that  the  ground  thereof  lies  in  themselves. 
Their  excitability  is  lessened,  their  sensibility  is 
grown  cold ;  and  so  the  music  lacks  charm  and 
expression.  "  But  the  music  of  my  youth  en- 
chants me  still,  -whenever  I  hear  it !  "  Is  it  really 
the  music  that  enchants  you,  and  not  rather  the 
youth  to  which  it  transports  you  back  ? — youth 
with  its  thousand  sweet  remembrances,  which 
even  without  clear  consciousness,  and  the  more 
powerfully  the  more  vaguely,  mingles  with  the 
charm  ?  Or,  if  Phillis  is  fair,  is  Doris  ugly 
because  she  is  not  ?  But  this  is  the  way  with 
man  when  he  acts  like  himself ! 

Others,  and  the  smaller  (though  more  fatal) 
number  of  this  class,  are  the  dead,  conceited 
grammarians  of  music,  who  are  nothing  hut  gram- 
marians. They  do  not  willingly  miss  the  per- 
formance of  a  new  piece  of  music,  simply  or 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  spying  out  some  violation 
of  a  rule,  were  it  only  a  traditional  one.  Some 
trifling  reminiscence,  a  hidden  fifth,  a  forbidden 
octave,  is  for  them  a  real  God-send,  especially  in 
any  celebrated  master;  and  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  over  the  whole  of  Mozart's  wonderful 
finale  to  the  first  act  of  Titus,  because  such  a 
case  occurs  in  the  inversion  of  one  of  the  accom- 
panying figures.  They  are  like  those  reviewers, 
who  have  nothing  to  report  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
but  a  false  rhyme  ;  or  that  critic  in  "  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Apprenticeship,"  who  in  Wilhelm's 
representation  of  Hamlet,  found  nothing  worth 
remarking  upon  but  the  white  ribbon  which 
peeped  out  from  under  his  black  robe  in  the  duel 
with  Laertes.  "  But  were  it  not  better  that  the 
false  rhyme,  the  white  ribbon  were  not  there  ?  " 
O  3'es,  it  would  be  better ;  and  you  are  right. 
We  find  these  two  classes  of  men  (there  are  no 
women  of  this  sort),  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
almost  solel}'  among  superannuated  artists  and 
passes  j  udges  of  Art. 

To  this  class  belong  also  the  virtuosos,  who  are 
nothing  but  virtuosos — ingenious  sons  of  Tubal- 
Cain,  "from  whom  descend  the  fiddlers  and  the 
pipers."  These  are  interested  in  nothing,  or  in 
scarcely  anything  except  what  is  full  of  break-neck 
difficulties,  and  the  successful  or  unsuccessfnl  exe. 
cution  of  the  same  ;  like  walking  the  tight-rope  for 
rope-dancers  by  profession.  What  is  easy  to  per- 
form, the}-  find  indifferent ;  what  is  simple  and  nat- 
ural is  common-place  and  flat.  The  easy  execution 
of  difficulties  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  matter, 
especially  with  virtuosos ;  but  it  should  be  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Of  this  they  seldom  know,  or 
they  make  small  account  of  it.  They  hold  to  the 
former;  this  may  come  of  itself.  And  in  fact, 
(in  such  various  forms  does  man's  intellectual 
nature  work,  and  on  such  different  sides  mav  the 
domain  of  music  be  approached  !)  to  be  candid, 
we  must  confess :  If  they  possess,  besides  great 
facility,  mind  and  talent,  not  to  say  genius,  the 
end  is  actually  realized,  in  a  certain  manner  and 
in  happy  hours,  under  favorable  circumstances  ; 
but  otherwise  not.  Now,  since  the  executive 
skill  of  distinguished  virtuosos  costs  great  labor, 
and  thus  the  object  upon  which  this  labor  is  ex- 
pended acquires  to  them  a  value  from  this  very 
fact ;  since  they  see  everywhere  a  great  majority 
of  persons  who  cannot  do  what  ihey  can,  and  yet 
who  would  like  to  do  it ;  since  they  find  every- 


where admiration  and  applause,  if  not  sympathy 
and  satisfaction,  (and  adniiration  and  applause 
break  out  more  loudly  and  more  suddenly  than 
sympathy  and  satisfaction),  and  man's  self-love  or 
vanity  is  all  too  easily  carried  away  by  what  is 
loud  and  sudden,  especially  in  moments  when  he 
has  been  stimulated  to  unusual  exertions  and  to 
a  full  sense,  if  not  an  undue  estimation,  of  his 
powers:  their  habitual  decision  against  what  is 
not  in  their  line,  their  enthusiasm  solely  for 
the  article  in  which  they  deal,  their  positive 
condemnation  on  their  own  authority,  and  so 
forth,  are  easily  enough  explained.  Amongst 
these  virtuosos  shine  just  now  almost:  as  many 
women  as  men. 

The  third  class  includes  those  hearers  and 
judges  of  musical  works  who  show  a  certain  sus- 
ceptibility to  music,  get  animated  and  even  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  but  yet  listen  only  v:>t7i  tlie  ear, 
and  judge  accordingly.  They  love  music  because 
it  puts  their  blood  in  livelier  motion  and  makes 
them  feel  more  comfortable ;  because  music, 
whether  in  solitude  or  in  society,  serves  as  an 
ever-present  means  of  whiling  away  the  time  and 
filling  the  vacuum  of  the  mind.  They  value  and 
applaud  compositions  according  as  thej-  promote 
this  end ;  according  to  their  more  or  less  pro- 
ficiency, they  seize  upon  small  or  great,  upon  the 
trivial  or  the  significant,  nay,  even  upon  the  ex- 
cellent, so  that  it  serve  that  end,  and  only  so  far 
as  it  serves  it.  If  you  would  know  how  great, 
nay,  how  enormous  is  the  number  of  this  class, 
ask  the  publishers  of  pretty  dances  and  variations 
upon  favorite  airs  ;  ask  the  arrangers  of  military 
music,  the  purchasers  of  operas  arranged  for 
every  instrument  (without  test)  ;  watch  the  au- 
dience at  a  concert,  and  observe  the  entirely 
different  degree  of  attention  paid,  during  a 
symphony  by  Hatdx  for  instance,  to  the  Adagio 
and  to  the  Scherzando  ;  ask  experienced  singers 
what  is  their  surest  way  to  set  the  hands  in 
motion. 

But  we  must  carefully  avoid  ridiculing  them, 
or  even  despising  them  ;  and  this  not  merely  out 
of  prudence,  if  we  are  ourselves  musicians,  since 
in  that  case  we  need  them  ;  since  youth  (of  either 
sex)  belongs  to  them,  and  youth  everywdiere  can 
clap  the  loudest,  and  its  noise,  even  if  it  die 
away  as  fast  as  it  breaks  out,  is  yet  indispensable 
to  the  musician,  as  well  as  to  the  actor,  who  lives 
immediately  for  the  moment  and  generally  of  the 
moment;  not  merely  for  this  reason,  but  also 
because  the  members  of  this  class  do  actually 
possess  some  sensibility  and  love  for  music,  do 
actually  attach  themselves  to  somewhat  that  be- 
longs to  the  essential  nature  of  music,  and  do 
even  help  to  further  all  that  makes  up  its  nature, 
if  at  the  same  time  it  only  fulfils  this  desire  of 
theirs,  which,  with  a  few  lawful  exceptions,  it 
really  ought  to  do.  A  sound  human  nature  may 
be  so  far  trusted  :  Whoever  shows  a  susceptibility 
and  passion  for  any  art,  and  for  what  is  worthy 
in  its  products,  must  carry  away  with  him  some- 
what of  its  nobler  and  higher  quality,  even  if  it 
be  only  with  an  indistinct  feeling,  and  without 
will  or  knowledge.  Only  fjifc  Ihom  vhal  is  r/ood; 
give  it  well,  and  give  it  constantly  ;  the  vague- 
ness will  clear  up,  knowledge  and  volition  will 
be  awakened — to  a  certain  degree.  And  we 
must  not  be  contented,  anywhere,  or  in  anything, 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  ;  above  all,  we 
must  learn  to  wait.  How  many  of  us,  ourselves, 
were  difTurent  in  our  early  years  ?  or  must  the 


world  have  changed  because  we  have  changed  ? 
We  have,  at  all  events.  All  tliis  seems  so  ob- 
vious, that  I  shall  be  reproached  with  trifling  in 
alluding  to  it.  And  yet  how  often  is  it  over- 
looked !  how  often,  therefore,  arc  things  done 
without  fitness,  without  result,  and  even  attended 
with  much  harm  ;  or  else  nothing  at  all  i^  done, 
from  mortification  that  such  is  the  way  ! 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  class  sit  those,  not  over 
many,  for  the  most  part  still,  and  seldom  express- 
ly consulted,  but  not  unrecognized,  not  unes- 
teemed,  not  without  wholesome  influence,  who 
hear  with  their  wlioie  soul.  They  want,  with  the 
sensual  enjoyment,  the  spiritual  also  ;  with  hear- 
ing, feeling  ;  and  with  both,  also  thinking ;  for 
even  thinking  affords  them  enjoyment.  To  them 
Music  is,  like  Poetry,  one  of  the  means  of  pure 
joy ;  and  through  pure  joy,  of  pure  love ;  and 
through  pure  love,  of  the  ennobling  of  the  race. 
What  science  effects  through  conviction,  that, 
they  think,  should  Art  effect  through  feeling.  If 
that  points  man  to  his  highest  aim,  this  makes 
him  more  inclined  to  reach  out  for  it.  If  that 
teach  the  way,  this  makes  it  smoother.  Many  of 
these  persons  recognize  in  music  a  second  speech, 
granted  to  man  in  God's  mercy,  like  the  first,  to 
distinguish  his  race  from  all  the  creatures  upon 
earth,  to  elevate  it,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  its  final 
destiny. 

Accordingly  these  persons  recognize  and  feel 
in  melodies  not  merely  the  melody,  but  the  infi- 
nite spirit  of  love  and  peace ;  in  harmonies  not 
merely  the  harmony,  but  the  original  source  of  all 
unity  and  reconciliation  of  the  diversely  consti- 
tuted, the  ultimate  goal  of  all  which,  separate, 
still  strives  to  become  one ;  the  holy  re-accep- 
tance into  the  fulness  of  peace  ;  the  harmonizing 
of  all  that  appears  remote,  apart  and  heterogene- 
ous. And  if  one  tells  them :  "  This  is  fanatical 
dreaming  and  new-fangled  mysticism,"  they  say 
nothing,  or  at  the  most  point  among  their  books 
to  Plato. 

Now  one  who  is  accustomed  to  think,  knows 
also  how  to  distinguish.  Accordingly  the  heai'ers 
of  the  fourth  class  distinguish  between  music 
which  claims  to  be  Art,  and  music  which  looks 
merely  to  the  moment's  entertainment.  Only 
soul — soul  they  require  even  here,  in  whatever 
kind,  in  whatever  form,  it  may  see  fit  to  manifest 
itself;  for  without  soul,  they  think,  the  playing 
becomes  mere  child's  play — for  very  little  chil- 
dren. To  them,  therefore,  Rousseau's  air  of 
three  notes  is  worth  more  than  many  a  whole 
opera,  which  only  makes  a  noise  ;  and  Handel's 
prayer  for  peace,  which  has  scarcely  more  notes 
in  it,  more  than  many  a  fugue,  which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  correct  calculation.  So,  too,  he  who 
delivers  the  former  well  and  beautifully,  is  more 
dear  to  them  than  he  who  merely  brings  out  a 
string  of  bravura  arias  with  facility.  They  do 
not  despise  the  unessential  in  music,  any  more 
than  they  do  mere  cleverness  in  that ;  but  both 
are  matters  of  indifference  to  them  unless  they 
serve  the  aspiration  to  a  higher  goal ;  and  they 
naturally  avoid  what  is  indifferent  and  yet  con- 
sumes time.  They  adhere  neither  to  the  new, 
nor  to  the  old,  but  to  the  good,  which  contem- 
plates and  which  approximates  a  higher  end  ;  but 
still  more  to  the  excellent,  which  reaches  it. 
They  do  not  despise  the  judgments  of  the  second 
class;  they  only  give  them  quietly  their  place; 
they  do  not  quarrel  with  those  of  the  third  :  1;hey 
only  give  thorn  credit  in  a  friendly  spirit  for  just 
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what  tliey  are.  Their  applause  not  sckloiii  co- 
inrirles  with  that  of  both  of  them  ;  (heir  point 
of  view,  never.  They  unrler.^taiid  ihem  both 
quite  easily,  but  are  with  ilifficulty  understood  by 
them.  Yet,  if  they  show  themselves  tolerant, 
they  like  also  to  be  tolerated.  The  ma.xim  :  De 
ffitalihui:  noil  est  disputanrhim,  they  hold  to  be  a 
sheer  trnism,  and  all  disputation,  except  be- 
tween hke-minded  persons,  to  be  fruitless  effort. 

"  Ah  !  where  are  they  then,  these  listeners  and 
judges?" 

Do  you  comprehend  and  love  them  ?  Then, 
my  friend,  you  yourself  belong  among  them,  or 
you  are  on  the  way  to  it,  if  you  but  will  to  be  I 


Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 

By  the  Author  of  the  New  PhilharmoDic  rrogrammes,  Loudon. 

This  remarkable  work  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  e.xamples  in  existence  of 
that  style  of  composition  called  ileacnptioe  mv.iic ; 
the  aim  of  which  is  not  merely  to  raise  emotions 
in  the  mind,  but  to  suggest  ideas  of  objects,  facts, 
or  scenes,  properly  appreciable  only  by  other 
senses  than  that  of  hearing. 

This  purpose  may  be  attempted  in  several 
ways ;  as,  first,  by  the  artificial  imitation  of 
natural  sounds — such  as  the  warblinn-  of  birds, 
the  cries  of  animals,  the  noise  of  a  storm,  &c., 
&c.  Or,  secondly,  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
imitate  qualities  not  phonetic  fas,  for  instance,  to 
represent  something  rising  by  the  use  of  an 
ascending  scale,  or  something  leaijini;  by  skips  of 
intervals ;  a  ludicrous  example  of  ^this  kind  of 
description  being  the  celebrated  old  catch,  in 
which  the  notes  formed  a  curve,  to  represent  a 
rainbow  !  Both  these  styles  of  composition,  how- 
ever, though  in  skilful  hands  they  may  cive  rise 
to  ingenious  and  not  unpleasino- "effects  (as  may 
be  seen  in  Haydn's  oratorio  of  tlie  Creation,  and 
many  other  works),  are  but  of  a  low  grade, 
requiring  no  great  amount  of  intellectual  percep- 
tion or  musical  genius  in  the  composer,  and  giving 
rise  to  only  very  commonplace  feelings  of  a'"ppre^ 
elation  in  the  hearer.  A  fir  more  noble  kind  of 
descriptive  music  is  that  which,  avoidins  trivial 
imitations,  endeavors  to  make  the  cenoral  char- 
acter of  the  composition  serve  for  the  depiction 
of  the  general  ideal  characteristics  of  the  scene 
to  be  represented.  The  description  in  this  case 
is  efiected  by  what  may  be  called  kindred  emotions. 
The  music  is  made  to  describe  facts  or  scenes 
thrcugh  tlie  medium  of  sensatioi.s  appertaining  to 
them,  which  sensations  are  producible  only  by 
muii.'al^  combinations.  Thus,  for  instance,  an 
impression  of  liveliness  or  solemnity  conveved  by 
music  may  correspond  wiih  feelings  of  the  same 
nature  e.xcited  by  certain  objects  or  scenes,  and 
60  may  be  said  to  describe  such  scenes  by  recalling 
certain  subjective  qualities  of  them.  'The  conv 
poser  then  will  seek  first  to  determine  clearly 
what  are  the  ideal  characteristics  of  the  scene  he 
wishes  to  portray,  aud  will  write  his  music  so  as 
to  exc  te  corresponding  ideas,  leaving  all  trivial 
similarities  out  of  the  q'liestion  altogether. 

The  best  kind  of  descriptive  music,. therefore, 
combines  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qualities 
of  music  and  drama  together.  In  music  written 
expressly  for  dramatic  representation,  the  char- 
acter must,  of  course,  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
thescene;  and,  in  return,  the  scene  aids  in  ren- 
dering the  character  of  the  music  intelligible  ; 
but,  in  symphonic  compositions,  where  no  adventi- 
tious aids  are  present,  the  task  of  description 
becomes  much  more  difficult,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion often  much  less  clear.  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
attempt  to  give  a  symphony,  as  a  whole,  a 
descriptive  character ;  and  we  would  particularly 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  not  generally  understood, 
we  think,  that  the  method" of  description  here 
followed  is  almost  exclusively  of  the  higher  kind. 
An  impression  prevails  amongst  many  persons 
who  have  not  studied  the  work  carefully,  that  it 
consists  in  a,  great  measure  of  imitatice  music. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake;    the   author  has  most 


carefully  avoided  (except  in  one  passage,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  point  out)  any  common-place 
imitative  effects,  and  has  relied  solely  on  the 
nobler  design  of  acting  on  the  mind  by  kindred 
impressions.  If  there  were  anv  doubt  about  this, 
we  have  Beethoven's  own  authority  in  proof  of 
it ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  described  the 
symphony  as  "  consisting  more  in  the  expression 
of  sentiment,  than  in  actual  representation." 
And  it  is  particularly  in  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  that  we  offer  the  following 
remarks  upon  it. 

The  Pastoral  Symphony  was  composed  in  1808, 
and  is  numbered  as  Op.  68,  corresponding  to 
about  the  middle  period  of  the  composer's  second 
or  best  style.  It  is  the  only  symphonic  composi- 
tion, except  the  funeral  march  in  the  Eroica,  to 
which  any  descriptive  character  has  been  expressly 
attached  by  the  composer. 

The  first  movement  is  intended  to  depict  the 
cheerful  sensations  awakened  in  the  mind  by  an 
arrival  in  the  country  ;  and  this  idea  of  a  vixit  is 
a  very  striking  one.  Beethoven  understood  well 
the  fiict  that  the  charms  of  rural  scenery  are 
much  more  keenly  appreciated  by  visitors  to, 
than  by  residents  in,  the  country;  and  there  are 
few  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  cannot  bear 
testimony  to  the  delight  experienced,  when,  after 
perhaps  months  of  imprisonment  in  crowded 
streets,  they  first  arrive  amidst  the  freshness  of  a 
country  scene.  The  original  expression  in  the 
score,  "  heitere  Empfindungen,"  is  scarcely  well 
translateable  into  English,  the  word  /(CiVere  mean- 
ing something  between  "cheerful"  and  "gay," 
more  lively  than  the  former,  more  earnest  than 
the  latter;  the  kind  of  sensation  we  feel  when 
something  occurs  to  exhilarate  the  mind  without 
disturbing  its  ihonghtfulness ;  precisely  that,  in 
short,  which  is  produced  by  charming  scenery. 
And  to  raise  sensations  of  this  kind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear  instead  of  the  eye,  has  been 
the  composer's  object  in  this  first  movement.  It 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  imitative,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  a  meaning  to  individual 
passages,  as  it  is  by  the  general  character  of  the 
movement  alone  that  its  effect  is  intended  to  be 
produced.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  melodious, 
v.nA  flowing,  exhibiting  no  feature  calculated  to 
distract  the  attention  from  the  pure  harmony  and 
melody  of  the  music,  or  even  to  call  forth  that 
startled  admiration  with  which  this  composer's 
works  are  sometimes  heard;  all  is  quiet  and  calm, 
and  may  be  listened  to  and  admired  with  as  little 
mental  exertion  as  is  required  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  woods  and  the  fields.  The  second 
motivo  includes  double  counterpoint  on  three 
subjects,  but  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  clear;  and 
the  elaboration  of  the  second  part  is  sinsularly 
free  from  complexity — so  true  has  the  composer 
adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  in  view.  The  instru- 
mentation of  this,  as  well  as  the  second  movement, 
is  simple,  the  orchestra  consisting  only  of  the 
ordinary  string  and  wood  bands,  with  the  addition 
of  two  horns. 

The  second  or  slow  movement  is  entitled  Scene 
am  Bach;  i.  e.,  a  scene  by  a  brook  or  rivulet.  It 
is  not  easy  to  define,  with  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy,  the  precise  nature  of  the  ideas  that  the 
composer  intended  to  convey  in  this  movement, 
further  than  that  its  general  character  is  placid, 
flowing,  rich,  and  melodious,  and  so  may  be  taken 
to  correspond  with  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
gorgeous  natural  coloring  of  some  thickly  wooded 
landscape,  having  a  stream  as  its  principal  feature. 
The  leading  character  of  the  music  lies  in  the 
fulness  of  the  harmony,  the  peculiar  flowing  style 
of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  richness  of  the 
instrumentation.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought 
that  the  accompaniment  may  be  intended" to 
represent  the  murmuring  of  a  brook  ;  but  this, 
we  think,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
usually  followed  throughout  the  sym|ihoriy.  As 
an  imitation,  the  thing  would  be  "a  failure ;  as  a 
suggestion  of  the  idea  of  massive  beauty,  it  is 
noble  and  effective.  There,  is,  however,  a  pas- 
sage at  the  end  of  the  movement  which  comes 
under  the  category  of  imitation  of  sounds — 
namely,  a  trio,  of  three  birds,  denoted  in  the  score 
as  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo,  and  represented 
by   the   flute,   oboe,   and   clarionet  respectively. 


We  have  often  wished  this  passage,  so  unlike  any 
other  part  of  the  symphon}',  was  not  there,  as 
compromising  the  dignity  of  the  composition  ; 
and  it  is  so  obviously  an  episode,  that  we  indulge 
a  fanc}'  it  may  have  been  a  subsequent  interpola- 
tion, added  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the 
composer's  lady  friends,  who  thought  the  presence 
of  good  unmistakeable  birds  essential  to  comjdete 
the  ideal  landscape.  We  believe  that  if  Beethoven 
had  sincerely  approved  this  style  of  description, 
he  would  have  introduced  the  warblers  into  the 
body  of  the  movement  (as  Spohr  has  done  in  his 
symphony  "  Die  Weihe  der  Tone")  ;  for  the  few 
shakes  and  ornaments  that  occur  in  the  melodies 
are  obviously  only  suggestive  and  not  imitative. 
The  bird  episode,  is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  some  measure  redeemed  by  the  admirable  way 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  its  skilful  connection 
with  the  more  legitimate  part  of  the  music. 

The  third  movement,  in  which  trumpets  are  add- 
ed, is  intended  to  represent  a  rustic_/e/e,  and  its  gen- 
eral characteristic  is  sparkling  gaiety,  mingled  with 
a  certain  quaintncss  difficult  to  describe,  but  which 
admirably  corresponds  with  the  idea  generally 
entertained  of  peasant  sports.  A  kind  oi  musette 
feature,  frequently  occurring,  may  probably  be 
intended  to  embody  the  idea  of  the  simplicity  of 
rustic  music.  A  kind  of  solo  for  oboe,  repeated 
by  clarionet  and  horn,  and  accompanied  each  lime 
with  the  bassoon  playing  only  the  key  note  and 
its  fifth  alternately,  points  to  the  same  resemblance. 
In  the  middle  of  the  movement,  occurs  an  episode 
in  common  time,  the  strongly  marked  rhythm  and 
quaint  construction  of  which  evidently  suggest 
the  joyous  abandon  of  unrestrained  rustic  merri- 
ment. At  the  end  of  this,  a  sustained  trumpet 
note  appears  to  call  the  revellers  back ;  the 
former  measure  is  introduced  again,  soon  becom- 
inrr  more  joyous  as  the  time  increases  to  presto, 
and  the  file  appears  to  come  to  a  close.  The 
final  cadence  is,  however,  not  completed  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  expected  close  on  the  chord  of  F, 
the  dominant  harmony  is  succeeded  by  a  low 
murmur  of  the  basses  on  T)\),  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  the  storm. 

And  how  shall  we  describe  the  stupendous  dis- 
play of  musical  genius  here  contained  ?  This 
movement  is  alone  a  study  for  a  lifetime  ;  not  only 
as  an  unparalleled  example  of  the  power  of  musi- 
cal desciiption,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
masterly  specimens  of  legitimate  musical  writing 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Beet- 
hoven's compositions.  For  it  is  easy  to  show  that, 
stromj  as  is  the  temptation  which  a  storm  offers  for 
unworthy  devices,  there  is  not  a  note  of  this  which 
is  not  pure  music  of  the  noblest  kind.  We  cannot 
lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
imitative.  There  are  people  who  think  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  realize  to  their  own  minds  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  composition,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  trace  in  if,  not  only  the  roll  of 
the  thunder,  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain  drops, 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  cries  of  frightened 
animals,  &c. ;  but  all  this  is  pure  imagination,  and 
we  arc  convinced  that  the  composer  himself 
would  not  have  considered  such  interpretations 
any  compliment  to  his  intellectual  powers.  His 
aim  was  not  to  imitate  noises,  which  would  have 
been  but  puerile  work  at  the  best,  but  rather  to 
produce  impressions  or  emotions — a  far  higher 
and  nobler  work,  and  one  which  gave  him  a  much 
wider  scope,  as  embracing  elements  of  impressive- 
ness  out  of  the  domain  of  sound  altogether,  such 
as  the  heavy  sultriness  of  the  air,  the  gasping  of 
nature,  as  it  were,  for  breath ;  the  general  im- 
pression of  awe  produced  by  the  impending  war 
of  the  elements,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  typified  in  the  scene  now  before  us.  The 
emotions  excited  by  the  awful  phenomena  of  a 
heavy  summer  thunder  storm  are  of  the  sublimest 
character ;  and  their  production  by  music,  if  prac- 
ticable at  all,  certainly  requires  higher  means 
than  the  clatter  of  peas  in  a  tin  case,  or  a  series 
of  thumps  on  a  drum  head.  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  as  an  evidence  how  Beethoven 
shunned  mere  imitation,  that  the  drums,  which  in 
ordinary  musical  storms  form  the  staple  commodity, 
as  giving  from  time  immemorial  the  orthodox 
representation  of  thunder,  are  throughout  this 
movement  quite  subordinate ;  they  strengthen  the 
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efFocts  of  the  other  instruments  but  in  no  instance 
take  any  independent  part  of  their  own.  For 
example,  the  first  idea  of  any  ordinary  composer 
would  have  been  to  eommence  the  storm  with  a  roll 
of  the  irmiK  pianissimo,  to  imitate  distant  thunder. 
Not  so  Beethoven.  He  produces  the  effect  desired 
by  music,  not  by  mere  noise.  His  first  rumble  is, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  an  interruption  of  a 
cadence  by  a  tremolo  of  basses  on  the  semitone 
above  the  dominant.  This  is  followed  by  light 
piano  passages,  of  a  singular  uncertain  character, 
on  the  violins ;  the  tremolo  then  is  repeated  a 
little  louder  and  longer,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
holding  notes  on  wind  instruments;  the  violin 
passages  enter  again,  a  gradual  crescendo  follows, 
then  the  first  burst  of  the  storm  occurs.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  better  representation, 
condensed  into  so  short  a  space,  of  the  feelings 
attendant  upon  the  approach  of  a  storm:  the  first 
distant  alarm,  the  incipient  fear,  the  listening 
an.\iety,  and  at  last  the  certainty  of  the  impending 
elemental  war!  The  crash  "itself  is  simply  a 
fortissimo  minor  chord,  with  a  tremolo  on  the 
violins.  Here  the  drums  enter  for  the  first  time ; 
but_  we  have  a  great  doubt  whether,  either  here 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  movement,  the  com- 
poser had  the  intention  of  giving  any  direct, 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  thunder.  The  idea  is 
rather  that  of  alarm  and  confusion;  the  latter 
being  expressed  by  a  very  original  device  in  the 
basses — ^ namely,  making  the  contra  hassi  play 
groups  o{  four  notes  against  corresponding  groups 
o(  fire  on  the  violoncellos  ;  the  drums  add"  weight, 
of  course,  to  the  general  efiect,  as  they  do  in  any 
other  forte  passage,  but  nothing  more.  The 
strength  of  the  storm  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  erratic  unison  passages,  giving  a  fine 
idea  of  a  wayward  force  struggling,  as  it  were,  to 
expand  itself  in  the  strife  of  the  etements.  After 
this  comes  a  lull  of  some  length,  interrupted  by 
occasional  vivid  startling  cho'rds,  with  an  echo 
instantly  following,  probably  intended,  not  so 
much  to  depict  any  actual  incident,  as  to  keep  the 
attention  awake,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
constant  power  of  the  disturbing  agency,  though 
for  the  present  subdued  ;  and  this  is  also  impressed 
on  the  mind  by  the  continual  tremolo  of  the  violins 
and  the  frequent  low  running  passages  of  the 
basses,  which,  however,  are  here  more  regular 
than  before.  In  time,  another  outbi-eak  threatens  ; 
the  violins  take  up  a^ain  their  first  passage,  the 
wind  instruments  join  in  sustained  moaning  notes, 
or  in  pitiful  interrupted  wails ;  the  basses  resume 
their  confused  rumble ;  and,  after  a  gradual 
crescendo,  comes  another  fortissimo  burst  of  the 
storm.  This,  however,  is  not  a  simple  sustained 
chord  like  the  first  one,  but  a  regular  musical 
phrase;  in  which  the  hurried  descent  of  the 
violins  through  the  chord  in  each  bar;  the  fine 
march  of  the  bass:  the  impressive  prolonged 
unisons  of  the  wind  instruments ;  the  double 
syncopated  accents ;  and  the  simple,  yet  masterly 
and_  striking  modulations,  give  not  only  a  most 
forcible  and  appropriate  efTect,  but  also  a  character 
of  ^reat  grandeur  in  a  musical  point  of  view. 

The  storm  temporarily  lulls  again,  and  now 
comes  the  most  striking  part  of  "the  scene.  It 
may  be  noticed  by  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  a  thunder- 
storm, that,  immediately  before  the  heaviest  crash, 
there  generally  occurs  a  lull ;  during  which,  how- 
ever, the  stillness  which  seems  to  prevail  is  of  an 
unearthly  awful  character,  evidently  only  the 
precursor  of  greater  violence  :  the  heavens,  so  to 
apeak,  appealing  to  be  gathering  strenglh  for 
their  most  terrible  discharge.  At  this  time  the 
atmosphere  is  unusually  oppressive;  and  it  is 
impossible  lo  avoid  a  sensation  of  fearful  suspense, 
in  expectation  of  the  explosion,  which  we  feel 
must  be  close  at  hand.  Now  Beethoven  has 
seized  this  feature  with  the  greatest  skill.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  representation  is  eflbcted ;  but,  for  about 
twelve  bars  (pp.  i.'JG  and  137  in  the  Leipsic 
Score),  the  imagination  is  kept  in  a  state  of  indes- 
cribable tension,  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  lull  above  alUidcd  to. 
It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  composer  has 
used  the  chromatic  scale ;  one  of  the  most  common 
devices  to  imitate  storm  and  wind  ainon"  common- 


place writers;  but  its  effect  here  is  not  imitative 
— it  is  used  as  a  moans  of  increasing  the  sensation 
of  indefinite,  restless  anxiely;  and,  conjoined 
with  the  alternate  moaning  and  starting  of  the 
other  parts,  expresses  perfectly  the  feeling  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  ;  namelj^,  the  anticipation 
of  the  coming  explosion.  And,  accordingly,  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar;  that  is,  just  when  it 
would  be  least  expected,  the  whole  orchestra,  now 
strengthened  for  the  first  time  by  two  trombones 
and  a  piccolo,  burst  into  a  terrific  crash,  which  is 
the  grand  climax  of  the  force  of  the  storm.  This 
is  formed  by  the  full  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  sustained  for  several  bars,  and  followed 
by  a  succession  of  other  similar  chords,  interrupted 
by  sudden  sfor~andos,Sii\A  leading  into  a  repetition 
of  the  fine  descending  passage  before  alluded  to. 

But  now  the  storm  begins  finally  to  abate  ;  and 
here  again  the  skill  of  the  composer  becomes 
strongly  marked.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  storm  ceases  veiy  soon 
after  the  most  violent  outburst ;  the  whole  accu- 
mulation of  the  disturbing  agent  being  then  re- 
lieved. The  thunder  continues  for  a  time  in  the 
distance  ;  but  the  gloom  begins  to  clear  ofl",  the 
clouds  open,  a  peep  of  the  blue  sky  is  seen,  which 
quickly  expands,  and  relieved  nature  resumes  her 
wonted  appearance.  All  this  is  most  admirably 
followed  in  the  Symphony;  the  grand  crash  over, 
the  force  soon  begins  to  slacken,  a  diminuendo 
commences,  and  soon  reaches  a  piano;  the  basses 
descend,  bringing  the  rumbling  to  thetr  lowest 
notes ;  an  occasional  sforzando  occurs,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  brightening  up  of  the  elements 
gradually  becomes  more  complete ;  and  this  not 
only  b)'  the  cessation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
storm,  but  by  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  harmony  ;  the  entrance  of  clear,  open,  major 
chords ;  first  subdued  in  the  lower  octaves,  and 
then  taken  more  prominently,  and  combined  with 
sweet,  touching  melody,  offering  a  most  striking 
and  beautiful  parallel  to  the  natural  effect  above 
described.  The  basses  ever  and  anon  give  a 
slight,  deep  roll ;  but  this  soon  ceases  altogether, 
and  a  few  clear  notes  of  the  flute,  used  as  a  pass- 
inCT  into  the  last  movement,  declare  that  the  storm 
is  over,  and  all  is  again  serene. 

Such  is  Beethoven's  representation  of  a  storm, 
which  we  may  safely  say  is  altogether  unparal- 
leled, not  only  in  its  effect,  but  in  regard  to  the 
noble  character  of  the  means  by  which  this  effect 
is  obtained. 

The  concluding  movement  represents  Pastoral 
Songs,  or  the  embodiment  of  feelings  of  joy  and 
gratitude  after  the  storm.  It  commences  with  a 
kind  of  pastoral  call,  taken  first  on  the  clarionets, 
and  tlien  on  the  horns ;  after  which  an  elegant 
melody  is  introduced,  which  forms  the  principal 
subject  of  the  movement.  The  charai'ter,  of  the 
whole  is  highly  melodious  and  cheerful ;  the  in- 
strumentation rich  and  full ;  the  two  trombones, 
first  introduced  in  the  storm,  being  here  retained 
to  fill  in  the  harmony.  The  coda,  from  the  dimi- 
nuendo after  the  fortissimo,  is  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  impressive,  and  the  conclusion  is  very 
original. 


Rossini. — It  is  most  interesting  to  hear  him 
speak  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  He  calls  the 
last  "  urt  Jwmine  colossal" — the  greatest  genius 
of  which  the  musical  world  can  boast.  When 
only  in  his  ninth  year  he  knew  Mozart's  Sona- 
tas, and  a  few  years  later,  all  his  other  works. 
His  admiration  for  Mozart  is  unbounded.  That 
he  perfectly  understood  Don  Giooanni  and  Le 
Nozze  di.  Figaro  did  not  astonish  me ;  but  that, 
on  hearing  the  overture  to  Die  Zauherfijte,  he 
continually  broke  out  in  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, proved  an  amount  of  appreciation  in  him 
not  generally  suspected  by  Germans.  He  de- 
signated Cosi  fan  Tutte  the  first  comic  opera, 
and  on  my  politely  making  an  allusion  to  his  own 
Barhiere,  he  exclaimed,  discontentedly,  as  if  I 
had  wished  to  pay  him  a  false  compliment :  "  Ah, 
what  is  that  in  comparison  I  "  To  show  the  im- 
pression real  German  music  produces  upon  him, 
I  may  mention  that  he  praiseil  Spohr's  concertos 
very  highly  ;  of  his  operas,  on  the  other  haml,  he 
had  only  found  one  or  two  good  things  in  Faust ; 


Spohr's  other  dramatic  works  he  did  not  know. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  composed  sympho- 
nies himself.  He  replied  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  overtures  to  his  operas,  lie  had  never 
written  instrumental  music.  "  What  would  you 
haveV"  he  said.  "That  is  a  separate  study; 
any  one  who,  after  Beethoven,  would  produce 
anything  of  importance  in  this  branch  of  art, 
must  devote  himself,  a  corps  perdu,  to  the  most 
earnest  and  most  profound  efforts,  and  would  not, 
even  then,  produce  anything  like  what  Beethoven 
has  produced.  I  have  neither  attempted  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  knowledge,  nor  have  I  had 
time  to  do  so."  He  speaks  with  great  reverence 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Weber.  He  appeared  to  be 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  more  modern  Ital- 
ian composers;  if  anj'  of  their  works  were  played 
on  the  Promenade  at  Kissingen,  he  was  always 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  programme  for  the  names 
of  the  authors.  Of  his  own  compositions,  he 
speaks  with  great  modesty,  and  frequently  replies 
to  praise  ot  them  with  deprecatory  contempt. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Meyerbeer's  Marche  aux 
Flambeaux  was  performed,  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  exclaimed  :  ''  Mais  de  qui  est  done  cette 
marche  de  geants ;  c'est  quelque  chose  de  fort 
vieux."  On  my  telling  him  the  name  of  the 
composer,  he  merely  said:  "C'est  fort  beau!" 
and  walked  on. — Neue  Berliner  Musit-Zeitung. 


The  Violin. — Slow  and  tender  melodies,  con- 
fided too  often,  now-a-days,  to  wind  instruments, 
are,  nevertheless,  never  better  rendered  than  by 
a  mass  of  violins.  Nothing  can  equal  the  touching 
sweetness  of  a  score  of  first  strings  made  to  sing 
by  twenty  well-skilled  bows.  That  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  female  voice  of  the  orchestra — a  voice  at 
once  passionate  and  chaste,  heart-rending,  yet 
soft,  which  can  weep,  sigh,  lament,  chant,  pray, 
and  muse,  or  burst  forth  into  joyous  accents,  as 
none  other  can  do.  An  imperceptible  movement 
of  the  arm,  an  almost  unconscious  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  him  who  experiences  it,  producing 
scarcely  any  apparent  effect  when  executed  by  a 
single  violin,  shall,  when  multiplied  by  a  number 
of  them  in  unison,  give  forth  enchanting  gradation, 
irresistible  impulse,  and  accents  which  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart's  core. — Berlioz. 


Yankee  Doodle. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,) 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  the  current 
month  seems  to  find  his  Dutch  blood  dancing  to  a 
new  tune  in  the  delight  he  experiences  at  a  dis- 
covery in  recent  researches  into  American  litera- 
ture,   concerning   the   much-disputed    origin    of 
Yankee  Doodle.     Of  course  we  cannot  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  criticize  the  "song  in  use  among  the 
Dutch  laborers"  which  "  trolls  out  thus :" 
"  Yanker  didel,  doodel  down 
Didel,  dudel,  lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown 
Botermilk  und  Tanthev." 

There  is  a  genuineness  in  the  look  'of  these 
lines  which  reminds  one  of  the  works  of  Diedrick 
Knickerbocker  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  addition  of 
this  testimony  to  the  mass  of  evidence  going  to  show 
the  immense  value  of  the  Dutch  element  in  our 
population  which  the  '^losel  Yankees"  (we  mean 
New  Englanders)  have  so  studiously  obscured 
and  covered  up  in  history.  We  commend  this 
subject  to  the  Historical  Society.  And  in  this 
connection  we  desire  to  add  another  and  a  similar 
proof  of  the  base  spirit  which  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  merits  of  our  eariy 
Dutch  literature  from  shining  by  its  own  light  in 
the  darkness  which  always  precedes  the  dawn  of 
a  great  era. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  finding 
among  the  curious  Dutch  works  in  the  library  of 
the  Historical  Society  a  copy  of  the  poems  o(  the 
learned  Ilijme-Laar,  a  niurh  neglected  writer, 
who  accompanied  Adrian  Block  in  the  "  Tiger" 
to  New  Netherlands  in  1012-1.3.  It  is  well  known 
that  Block's  ship  was  burnt  at  Manhattan  while 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Holland,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  while  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  yacdit,  which  was  the  glorious  Dutch  har- 
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binser  of  Ac  future  maritime  supremacy  of  New 
Netherlaniis.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first 
cabins  were  built  on  jManhattau  Islan<l;  and  it  is 
supposcil  that  the  poet  exercised  his  talent  for 
comiiositioa  "  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  trials 
of  tlie  early  colonial  settlement,"  "  not  repelled 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  wild  life  of  America,  but 
drawing  from  its  unkempt  nature  fresh  illustrations 
and  a  bolder  imagery." 

But  to  our  extract:  (Vervolg  der  Gedicbten 
van  II.  K.  Rijme-Laar,  2,  p.  6G.)  The  intelligent 
reader  will  need  no  further  introduction  or  com- 
ment, in  view  of  such  "  flat  burglary  as  ever  was 
committed." 

"  Heile  Kolombie's  jolUe  landt ; 

Heile  das  burgher's  belliepandt, 
Vat  held  das  laws  tmd  bond  das  stadt 
Yat  was  nein  loose,  nein  dawn,  neiu  late ; 

Und  ven  licht  of  sonne  was  gone 

Vas  loosed  und  leit  das  honor  daun. 
Boosaarding  mensoh  may  carp  and  yaw, 
Goedaardig  nienscli  zorg  nein  von  straw ; 
Alios  ready  for  zwaar-bier 
"W'anneer  Hollandenschan  appear: 

Vast,  vereenigd  leit  vos  bee 

Hauling  taut  our  baudt-bellie; 

On  bewimpeld  en  our  talk, 

Leit  us  blazon  for  Xieuw-jorck." 
New  York,  Oct.  1,  18.3.5.  Blink  Bollikot. 


"  Professors." 

(Continue('  from  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Philadelpliia.) 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  week  we 
spoke  at  length  of  the  existing  abuses  in  resjard 
to  the  expression,  "  Professors  of  Music,"  and 
particularly  of  the  wide  latitude  allowed  by  the 
public  as  to  its  true  signification.  The  extent  to 
which  the  abuse  is  carried  almost  exceeds  belief. 
Every  foreigner  who  comes  to  take  his  abode 
here  styles  himself  a  Professor,  issues  circulars 
and  cards  as  if  he  were  the  most  accomplished 
musician  in  the  world,  and  on  the  sole  strength, 
perhaps,  of  a  tolerable  execution  on  the  piano, 
does  his  best  to  impose  himself  upon  the  public 
as  the  only  person  in  the  city  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. A  young  lad  from  the  country  or  some 
inland  town,  with  the  small  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge obtainable  in  his  native  place,  and  with  the 
confidence  naturally  ensuing  from  having  been 
lionized  by  people  more  ignorant  than  himself, 
comes  here  and  does  as  the  foreigners  have  done 
■ — he,  too,  announces  himself  a  Professor.  Still 
more  unworthy  recruits  come  from  the  ranks  of 
trade,  which  they  abandon  upon  discovering  that 
pretentious  claims,  founded  upon  the  smallest 
modicum  of  musical  ability,  are  more  profitable 
than  manual  labor.  No  matter  how  trifling  the 
amount  of  information  any  of  these  pretenders 
may  possess  ;  if  they  proceed  in  a  business-like 
way  to  humbug  the  people,  success  and  patronage 
attend  them  for  a  time  at  least ;  so  the  blame 
should  not  fall  solely  upon  their  shoulders,  but  be 
divided  between  them  and  those  who  consent  to 
foster  the  obvious  imposition. 

As  the  evil  has  not  worked  its  own  cure,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  time  has  come  for  th.e  real 
musicians  to  arouse  and  strive  manfully  to  chock, 
■without  delay,  the  spread  of  the  abuse.  There 
are  many  ways  to  effect  this  desirable  end,  but 
the  most  feasible  and  decisive  method  seems  to 
be  that  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

We  have  no  conservatory  of  music  such  as 
those  which  exist  in  all  the  European  cities  of  a 
population  as  large  as  Philadelphia's,  and  in 
many,  too,  that  boast  but  half  our  number  of  in- 
habitants. The  so-callfd  Academies  of  Music, 
both  here  and  in  New  York,  are  merely  theatres 
for  the  representation  of  Italian  or  French  Ope- 
ras, not  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Americans 
in  the  science  or  practice  of  music,  as  their  name 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  should  be.  There 
is  not  a  faculty  of  any  college  or  university  in  the 
Union  justly  qualified  to  confer  musical  degrees, 
although  one  institution  attempted  to  create  a 
Doctor  of  Slusic,  and  thereby  produced  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  amusement  among  the  really  musical 
circles.  AVhat  we  suggest,  then,  is  that  some 
well-established  musical  society  in  our  city  should 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  supplement  to  its 
"charter,   empowering   it   to   form    a    College   of 


Music,  consistini,  we  will  say,  of  three  professor- 
ships, of  Vocal,  Instrumental  Music,  and  of  Com- 
position. These  chairs  must  be  filled  by  gentle- 
men of  long  experience  and  of  unquestionable 
ability,  and  there  are  many  such  among  our  old 
ranks  of  "  Teachers,"  as  they  now  term  them- 
selves. They  should  form  classes  for  instruction, 
1  ay  down  regular,  complete  and  thorough  courses 
of  study,  to  be  gone  through  by  every  pupil,  and 
by  strict  examination  assure  themselves  of  the 
competence  of  each  student  before  sufferin"''  him 
to  pass  finally.  On  graduating,  the  students 
should  be  furnished  with  diplomas,  giving  them 
perhaps  the  degree  of  Professor,  or  still  better, 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  as  is  done  in  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  This  would  serve  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  ability,  and  as  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  the  public  should  the  graduates  determine 
upon  teaching  music. 

We  think  this  plan  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  It  would  give  the  native  musicians  op- 
portunities of  study  which  they  do  not  now  pos- 
sess, and  on  their  passing  throu:;h  the  colleae,  it 
would  confer  upon  them  a  distinction  that  would 
at  once  give  them  a  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  and  show  that  they  had  a  right  to  the 
position  claimed.  It  would  not,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vent imposture  entirely,  but  it  would  give  it  a 
severe  check,  as  the  people  at  large  would  expect 
any  person  terming  himself  a  Professor,  to  be 
able  to  show  his  diploma.  The  society  under- 
taking to  perform  this  work  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  the  true  musicians  of  the  country, 
and  do  more  good  to  the  cause  of  music  than  by 
giving  fifty  concerts  in  a  season,  gratis.  It  is, 
however,  a  plan  that  cannot  succeed  by  means  of 
half  measures ;  the  professors  selected  must  be 
men  of  standing,  musically  and  sociallj' ;  their 
names  must  be  widely  known  and  their  merit 
acknowledged ;  the  course  of  study  be  severe 
and  closely  adhered  to,  while  the  examinations 
cannot  be  too  minute,  or  too  strict.  These  mat- 
ters are  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  the  rank 
of  Professor  cannot  be  properly  obtained  without 
toil  and  difficulty,  and  that  the  graduate  has  fairly 
won  his  degree. 

We  commend  our  suggestions  to  all  our  old 
chartered  societies  and  to  the  musical  circles  at 
large,  trusting  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  further  intrusion  of  incompetent 
teachers. 


The  "  North  Star"  at  the  New  York  Academy. 

The  production  of  Meyerbeer's  North  Star 
— as  an  opera  written  in  French  and  sung  in 
Italian  is  facetiously  called — drew  a  larger  audi- 
ence than  has  been  gathered  together  by  any 
musical  event  since  Grisi  and  Mario  left  us  ;  and 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  perform- 
ance was  received,  a  succession  of  well  filled 
houses  will  reward  the  manager  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  in  bringing  out  this  novelty.  This 
North  Star,  or  Eloite  du  Nord,  or  Stella  del  Nord, 
is  in  fact  The  Camp  of  Silesia,  written  to  another 
libretto,  and  re-written  in  some  parts  of  the  music, 
if  we  mistake  not.  It  is  both  in  plot  and  style  of 
composition  much  lighter  than  any  other  of  Mey- 
erbeer's works  with  which  the  public  generally 
are  acquainted.  Peter  the'  Great  is  the  hero ; 
and  we  first  see  him  playing  ship-carpenter  at  a 
villaae  near  Wyborg  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Here,  according  to  Scribe,  the  li- 
bretto-writer, he  fell  in  love  with  a  village  beauty 
named  Catherine,  and  here  too  found,  in  a  pastry 
cook,  a  man  who  became  afterwards  one  of  his 
most  favored  ofticers  and  councillors.  The  origin 
of  the  Menschikofl's  was  plainly  in  Scribe's  eye. 
Catherine  fiivors  Peter,  whose  real  rank  she  of 
course  does  not  suspect ;  but  she  sends  him  off  to 
win  a  cross  of  honor,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of 
her.  (She  wouldn't  have  made  the  same  condi- 
tion with  the  Czar.  Why?)  He  goes;  but 
meantime,  she,  by  tact  and  boldness,  has  saved 
her  native  village  from  being  plundered  by  a 
roving  band  of  villanous-looking  Cossacks ;  and 
she  herself  joins  the  army  as  a  substitute  for  a 
cowardly  brother,  who  is  just  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  who  prefers  the  one  companion-In-arms 
that  he  has,  to  the  many  that  he  might  have  ; 


only  on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  As  she  goes 
off  in  a  boat  to  join  the  army,  the  first  act  closes. 

The  second  act  takes  us  to  the  Russian  Camp, 
where  we  find  her  doing  soldier's  duty  and  just 
on  the  point  of  discovering  a  plot  against  the 
Czar.  Peter  himself  soon  appears,  and  as  he  is 
drinking  and  talking  with  the  quondam  pastry- 
cook, his  mistress  is  detailed  to  stand  sentry  by 
his  tent.  She  Is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  however, 
only  as  far  as  her  regimentals  go  ;  and  she  peeps 
into  the  tent.  There  she  sees  Peter,  her  Peter, 
with  his  cross  of  honor  indeed,  but,  alas  for  the 
frailty  of  man,  making  temporary  love  to  a  vican- 
dlere.  This  does  not  suit  her  notions  of  propriety  ; 
and  being  in  her  wrath,  surprised  at  her  peeping 
by  her  corporal,  and  reproved,  she  slaps  his  face. 
The  crime  is  worthy  of  death,  and  to  death  on 
the  spot  she  is  condemned  by  Peter.  She  at- 
tempts to  make  him  recognize  her  ;  but  after  his 
fashion  he  has  got  gloriously  drunk,  and  she  is 
carried  off  to  be  shot.  She  makes  her  escape, 
however,  having  previously  sent  to  her  Peter — 
the  information  which  she  has  obtained  about  the 
revolt,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  quell,  and  the 
second  act  closes  In  an  outburst  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

In  the  third  act  she  has  got  to  Moscow,  and 
goes  mad  in  white  muslin.  Could  any  young  wo- 
man, with  a  due  sense  of  propriety,  allow  herself 
to  become  insane  in  a  toilet  composed  of  any 
other  material  ?  Her  Peter  is  profoundly  touched, 
and  attempts  her  restoration  by  building  for  and 
placing  her  in  a  village  like  that  In  which  he 
first  found  her  ;  and  having  made  up  this  trifling 
little  prescription,  he  adds  to  it,  by  way  of  condi- 
ments, some  Finnish  choruses  and  an  air  upon 
the  flute  by  himself.  The  treatment  Is  efficacious. 
The  young  lady  comes  to  her  senses  In  the  arms 
of  her  Peter,  and — being  a  lady — faints,  of  course. 
She  revives,  however,  in  time  to  have  the  impe- 
rial purple  thrown  over  her  white  muslin  before 
the  curtain  falls. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  chief  Incidents  of  the 
plot,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opera  is  altogether 
wanting  in  dramatic  interest.  The  relations  of 
the  events  to  each  other  are  not  clearly  defined, 
the  situations  have  no  striking  import,  and  the 
story  ends  but  does  not  culminate.  Compare 
such  a  plot  as  this  with  those  of  Norma,  La  Son- 
namhula,  Don  Giooanni,  II  Giuramento,  Ernani, 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  see  how  utterly  defi- 
cient it  is  in  that  grand  dramatic  element  upon 
which  rests  so  much  of  their  success,  and  also  of 
their  actual  merit  as  lyric  dramas.  To  this  lack 
of  interest  In  its  story,  it  adds  the  utter  want  of 
Inspiration  in  its  music.  Meyerbeer,  a  musician 
of  prodigious  acquirements,  an  artist  who  has 
thorough  mastery  of  his  materials,  the  voice  and 
the  orchestra,  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and 
of  .singular  ingenuity,  has  every  cpiality  necessary 
to  the  composer,  but  one — genius.  Genius  is  a 
thing  of  degree,  and  men  may  have  of  It  a  high 
or  an  inferior  order ;  but  he  has  none  of  any 
kind — not  a  spark.  In  his  best  work,  Robert  le 
Diaile,  there  is  one  air,  and  but  one,  which  Is 
almost  as  good  as  an  inspiration  ;  but  even  that 
is  a  miracle  of  labor  ;  and  every  other  that  he  has 
written  is  itself  evidence  that  it  was  painfully  per- 
petrated with  malice  aforethought.  His  success 
— such  as  It  Is — has  been  gained  by  making  his 
operas  splendid  spectacles.  In  L'Etoile  du  Nord, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  skilfully  written  concerted 
music,  admirable  use  of  the  orchestra,  singular 
and  striking  effects  produced  by  a  few  instru- 
ments, but  not  one  spontaneous  melody;  and  we 
decline  the  ungrateful  task  of  examining  It  in  de- 
tail. Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  must  always 
be  entertaining  to  a  general  audience,  when  it  is 
properly  put  on  the  stage.  It  is  bustling,  amusing, 
and  striking  in  the  way  of  spectacle.  The  per- 
formers generally  do  the  mitslc  and  themselves 
justice.  Mme.  La  Grange  and  Sig.  ColettI  par- 
ticularly distinguish  themselves.  Sig.  Amodio  has 
a  part  much  too  low  for  him,  and  with  little  music 
worth  singing.  Sig.  Brignoli  has  a  pretty-ish 
romance,  daintily  accompanied,  which  he  sings  in 
a  pretty-ish  way — not  always  In  tune.  The  cho- 
ruses are  fairly,  and  the  orchestral  parts  very 
creditably,  performed. — N.  Y.  Com:  ^'  Enq. 
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Neav  Volume.  —  Our  present  number  of  October 
i,  commences  a  new  half-yearly  volume.  The  month 
of  October  too  is  properly  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  year  in  music  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  "  season."  "VVe  shall  be  happy  therefore  to 
receive  the  names  (and  dollars)  of  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  desire  a  weekly  paper,  which  shall  keep 
them  "posted up"  in  musical  matters,  and  aid  them 
to  discern  and  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and  worthy 
amid  so  much  that  is  pretentious  and  false.  Give  us 
a  large  subscription  list  this  winter,  and  we  will  make 
your  paper  doubly  worth  it. 

[G^We  can  furnish  one  and  07ie  o?iIt/ coraplete  set  of 
the  Journal  of  Music  bound ;  for  which  of  course  we 
must  charge  an  extra  price. — With  the  exception  of 
two  numbers  only,  (which  occur  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
we  can  furnish  volumes  bound  or  unbound  of  the 
Journal  from  the  commencement.  Also  single  num- 
bers. 

Orchestral  Concerts  — The  Beethoven  Con- 
cert Society. 

There  is  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
orchestral,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Boston.  We  have  had  the 
name  of  being  remarkably  fond  of  hearing  great 
instrumental  music,  and  of  being  cla.ssical  in  our 
taste — at  least,  compared  with  most  American 
cities.  We  have  had  during  the  past  twenty 
j'ears  a  great  many  more  orchestral  concerts  than 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  than  many  a  Eu- 
ropean city  of  our  size.  We  have  had  alt  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  performed  in  the  course 
of  a  single  winter,  and  with  our  great  Music  Hall 
crowded,  or  at  least  full,  each  time.  We  have 
had  each  winter  two  or  three  times  as  many  pub- 
lic concerts,  two  or  three  times  as  many  great 
orchestral  works  performed,  and  before  larger 
audiences,  than  any  of  our  sister  cities.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  and  to  our  shame  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Boston  at  this  day  is  as  far  as  it  ever  was 
from  having  any  sure  and  permanent  provision 
for  the  satisfaction  of  this  still  returning  want. 
The  thing  is  not  yet  organized  and  grown  up 
into  a  live  institution,  to  which  we  can  look  for- 
ward every  winter  as  a  matter  of  course,  sure  of 
our  orchestral  supplies,  and  not  have  to  speculate 
and  inquire  doubtfully  and  anxiousl}- :  Are  we 
to  have  orchestral  music  again  ?  Is  anybody 
moving  in  the  matter,  or  will  it  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  until  it  is  too  late  to  seize  upon  the 
true  conditions  of  success  V  Are  we  simply  trust- 
ing in  our  oft-attested  love  of  music,  taklnrr  the 
demand  as  earnest  of  the  supply,  and  folding  our 
arms  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  something 
must  and  will  "  turn  up  "  ?  Like  a  certain  cler- 
ical bon  vivnnt,  who  was  supposed  to  look  back 
from  the  other  world  upon  the  goods  things  of 
this,  we  think  of  our  musical  seasons  past  and  we 
grow  "  hungry  from  recollection  ;  "  yet  our  cuis- 
ine remains  all  to  be  organized  as  much  as  ever. 

To  build  up  a  grand  orchestra,  worthy  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  and  all  the  great  com- 
posers whom  wc  want  to  hear  and  know,  is  really 
a  great  work,  a  work  of  years.  Wc  have  heard 
most  of  the  masterpieces  of  these  authors,  we 
have  had  so  many  years  of  concerts,  so  many 
glorious  performances  and  seasons  full  of  present 
pleasure  and  of  greater  promise,  and  yet  here  at 
this  day  we  have  no  orchestra.    Boston  is  without 


an  orchestra  I — Boston,  tlie  classical-music-loving 
city.  To  organize  good  concerts  on  the  grand 
scale,  so  that  they  shall  both  pay — that  is,  offer 
inducements  to  the  musicians  and  artists  to  take 
part  in  them — and  at  the  same  time  not  sink  into 
the  category  of  mere  amusements  for  grown-up 
children,  but  minister  to  a  higher  love,  and  edu- 
cate and  carry  up  the  public  taste,  is  also  a  work 
of  time,  requiring  not  a  little  management  and 
toil,  even  with  the  good  orchestra  given  and  only 
waiting  for  the  employer  to  say  the  word.  Twen- 
ty years  of  concerts,  some  of  them  glorious  to 
look  back  upon,  and  yet  we  have  neither  the 
organized  management  nor  the  established,  con- 
stantly-improving orchestra,  for  which  all  the 
world,  hearing  of  our  concerts,  credits  Boston ! 
To  our  shame  must  vve  own  it. 

AVhere  lies  the  difRculfy  ?  It  is  not  that  we 
have  lacked  materials  for  an  orchestra;' — although 
these,  deceived  in  the  hope  of  sure  and  perma- 
nent support,  may  have  somewhat  dwindled  in 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  not  that  the  love  and 
taste  for  Symphony  and  Overture  is  not  yet 
enough  developed  in  our  people  ; — although  the 
taste  of  a  community,  however  high  and  promising 
to-day,  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  away  from  its  high 
water  mark  to-morrow,  without  some  sure  pro- 
gressive course  of  exercise  and  education ;  if  we 
do  not  progress,  we  retrograde.  It  is  not  that  we 
have  not  liberal  and  wealthy  friends  of  music, 
who  have  stood  in  the  gap  many  times,  and  are 
ready  to  do  so  again  :— although  the  forcing  pro- 
cess, as  a  substitute  for  growth,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  lose  virtue  when  too  frequently  repeated. 
It  is  not,  that  we  have  not  had  abundance  of 
eflbrts,  of  external  aid,  and  all  manner  of  expe- 
riments and  systems  tried.  The  difficult}'  lies  in 
the  fiiot  that  no  one  method  has  been  persisted  in, 
until  gradually  it  could  shape  itself  into  the  right 
method.  Many  times  we  have  had  promising  re- 
sults, we  have  succeeded  temporarily  and  ap- 
proximatively,  and  have  closed  a  season  with  en- 
thusiasm and  rejoicing,  and  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  it  would  of  course  go  on  fiom  glory 
unto  glory  in  succeeding  seasons.  But  the  tem- 
porary success  has  never  been  pursued  and  culti- 
vated into  permanence.  The  whole  want  has 
been  of  organization  ;  for  other  wanting  elements 
would  have  been  one  by  one  supplied  and  made 
secure  in  course  of  time  by  that.  Now  we  have 
tried  a  great  many  systems,  and  have  got  a  great 
many  good  concerts  out  of  them  ;  but  still  where 
are  we  ?  Where  we  were  aj;  first,  as  to  the  power 
of  unng  our  advantages.  We  have  had  organized 
societies  to  provide  our  music.  We  have  had 
our  Academy,  employing  the  musicians;  we  have 
had  our  Musical  Fund  Society,  in  which  the  mu- 
sicians employed  themselves ;  each  did  the  best  it 
could  for  a  few  years,  did  really  much  good,  but 
had  to  give  it  up  beyond  a  certain  point.  We 
have  sat  still  and  let  music  come  to  us  from  abroad ; 
— and  for  a  series  of  writers  the  taste  for  instrti- 
mental  music  was  certainly  quickened  as  it  had 
never  been  before  by  the  artistic  perfbrmances  of 
that  little  "  Germania"  orchestra,  with  its  fine 
sketches  rather  than  full  presentations  of  the  Sym- 
phonies; these  were  a  good  model,  and  we  owe 
them  mu<:h,  but  wo  could  not  hold  them,  they 
were  not  of  us,  and  they  scattered.  Last  year 
we  tried  the  simple  subscription  plan,  guarantied 
by  amateurs  of  means,  who  had  their  committee 
for  raising  an  orcliestra  and  managing  the  con- 
certs; and  the  result  was  a  larger  and  better 


orchestra  and  an  excellent  series  of  concerts — on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  best  we  ever  had — a  grow- 
ing attendance  and  delight  throughout  the  season  ; 
yet  the  concerts  did  r\o^  pay  ;  there  was  a  consid- 
erable deficit,  which  nothing  but  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  the  Beethoven  Statue  festival  (justi- 
fying double  prices  for  that  evening)  saved  from 
being  a  very  formidable  one.  The  public  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  the  public  only  half 
responded. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  right  that  the  supply,  in 
music  as  in  more  material  necessities,  should  de- 
pend on  the  demand.  If  the  public  want  good 
music,  let  the  public  pay  for  it.  A  very  moder- 
ate price,  if  paid  by  all  or  half  of  all  who  anx- 
iously Inquire  :  What  for  orchestral  concerts  this 
winter  ?  would  be  ample  support  for  the  best  of 
concerts.  It  is  the  only  wholesome  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  kind  of  support.  To  be  reliable 
and  to  really  amount  to  a  support,  it  must  come 
in  the  form  of  pledged  subscriptions  to  a  series 
of  concerts  promptly  given  beforehand.  This  is 
one  prime  condition  of  good  concerts.  To  make 
it  operative,  there  must  be  one  other:  a  perma- 
nent, wise  organization  of  managers,  ready  to 
meet  the  public,  and  on  whom  the  public  can 
rely  to  use  the  support  so  furnished  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  for  the  end  desired.  These  two 
levers  are  to  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  not  let  it 
spend  its  force  and  drop  entirely  to  the  ground 
at  the  end  of  each  heat. 

An  appeal  is  now  again  made  to  the  musical 
public  of  Boston,  and  a  chance  offered  to  secure 
a  series  of  Eight  Grand  Orchestral  Concerts,  if 
said  public  care  enough  to  have  them.  In  the 
want  of  any  established  organization,  the  same 
committee  of  gentlemen,  who  managed  the  con- 
certs last  year,  and  in  answer  to  repeated  sug- 
gestions and  inquiries,  have  undertaken  to  try 
the  experiment  again.  They  have  thought  that 
the  ground  gained  last  winter  ought  not  to  be 
lost ;  that  a  little  systematic  perseverance  for 
perhaps  only  one  year  more,  in  building  on  upon 
that  gain,  may  place  orchestral  music  on  a  sure 
basis  for  the  future  here  in  Boston.  Their  aim  is 
not  simply  to  provide  for  the  present  want;  their 
aim  is  now,  as  it  was  last  year,  to  build  up  an 
orchestra  and  a  machinery  for  giving  concerts, 
which  may  prove  permanent.  Every  musical 
city  in  Europe  has  its  Philharmonic  Society,  on 
which  it  can  depend  for  annual  supplies  of  great 
orchestral  music.  New  York,  which  never  until 
the  last  two  years  has  had  as  many  concerts  or 
as  large  audiences  as  our  smaller  city,  has  now 
its  flourishing  Philharmonic  Society,  with  a  large 
and  long-trained  orchestra,  and  a  certainty  of 
selling  all  its  tickets  at  the  slightest  announce- 
ment of  a  concert.     Why  shall  it  not  be  so  here  ? 

With  a  view  to  this  permanence,  and  taking  a 
suggestion  from  the  great  Symphonies  most  fre- 
quently performed,  and  from  the  noble  statue 
that  presides  in  our  hall,  the  committee  have 
assumed  the  name  of  "  Tjie  Beethoven  Con- 
cert Society."  It  is  a  good  name  to  conjure 
by.  They  who  have  taken  it,  and  who  have 
volunteered  to  work  under  it,  will  do  their  best, 
will  do  at  least  as  well  as  they  have  done,  and 
turn  the  past  experience  to  account,  if  only  their 
appeal  is  jiromptly  met  by  our  so-called  musical 
public.  With  the  public  now  the  whole  thing 
rests.  The  public  must  come  forward  promptly 
and  take  up  the  tickets  before  the  concerts  can 
be  given.    The  usual  democratic  system  of  cheap 
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prices  is  proposed.  In  order  that  the  great  risk 
may  be  covered  at  the  outset,  the  inducement  to 
subscribe  for  the  series  is  made  liberal :  only 
three  dollars  for  the  whole  eight  concerts.  And 
a  broad  ditfei-ence  is  made  in  favor  of  those  who 
take  tickets  for  the  season.  For  the  single  con- 
cert the  price  is  fixed  at  one  dollar — more  than 
we  have  been  used  to,  but  not  more  than  is  usual 
in  all  other  cities,  and  really  very  low  for  con- 
certs of  this  order,  which  should  be  worth  as 
much  as  any  opera. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  then,  that  the  con- 
certs will  not  he  yioen  unless  1500  sets  of  tickets,  ■ 
at  the  low  rate  of  S3,00,  shall  he  suhscrihed  for 
hefore  the  20th  of  this  month.  Will  not  ail  who 
value  opportunities  of  hearing  good  orchestral 
music  come  promptly  forward  and  put  down  their 
names  V  AVill  you  not  settle  it  now  once  for  all, 
friends,  that  there  shall  be  no  uncertainty  in  fu- 
ture about  good  orchestral  concerts  here  in  Bos- 
ton, where  we  have  enjoyed  so  many  ? 

P.  S.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  one  part  of 
the  plan.  Should  the  proposed  concerts  more 
than  pay  expenses,  the  balance  will  be  applied 
towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  in  aid  of  future 
Orchestral  Concerts. 


Mile.  Parodi's  Concerts. 

Mile.  Pakodi  is  a  singer  who  pleases  the  many, 
who  always  draws  large  audiences,  and  all  whose 
efforts  are  applauded  and  encored.  Mr.  Strakosch 
is  a  pianist  of  the  brilliant,  popular  kind,  who  makes 
the  tones  of  the  Piano  sparkle  before  the  eyes,  as  it 
were,  of  those  who  are  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of 
musical  sounds,  but  who  are  children  in  musical  taste 
and  knowledge.  That  ho  can  play  also  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  classically  cultivated  ear,  we  do  not  doubt. 
But  he  chooses  to  please  the  public  and  to  do  a  good 
business ;  and  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
shrewd  of  concert  managers.  With  such  a  partner 
and  manager,  and  with  such  other  excellent  talent  as 
they  have  known  how  to  associate  with  themselves, 
Mile.  Parodi's  concert  all  over  our  wide  couiyry  have 
been  attended  with  success ;  and  she  has  made  the 
tour  of  the  States  in  this  way  we  know  not  how 
many  times.     This  week  Boston  has  its  turn  again. 

The  Concerts  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
had  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  as  usual :  audi- 
ences composed  largely  of  that  class  of  persons  who 
are  most  demonstrative  when  they  are  pleased. 
Everything,  as  usual,  has  been  vehemently  applauded, 
and  almost  everything  encored.  The  programmes 
have  been  various  and  brilliant;  the  popular  and  well- 
worn  predominating,  but  with  some  things  also  for 
the  more  classical  taste.  Mile.  Pakodi  seems  in 
perfect  health  and  voice.  She  does  not  slug  out  of 
tune,  as  she  did  frequently  when  she  was  here  last. 
There  is  the  same  rich,  clear,  resonance  in  her  voice, 
especially  the  middle  and  lower  tones.  She  has  great 
execution  in  a  wide  range  of  music.  She  charms 
more  by  her  power  of  voice  aud  energy  of  manner,  a 
certain  free  abandon  and  impassioned  air,  than  by 
any  rare  delicacy  and  truth  of  expression,  or  really 
satisfying  refinement  of  artistic  style.  We  have 
liked  her  best  in  the  music  of  Verdi;  there  is  some- 
thing in  its  coldly  intense  character  that  seems  to 
suit  her.  Her  "  Ricci  waltz,"  with  variations,  her 
"  Rataplan"  and  other  such  bravura  fireworks,  always 
bring  the  house  down,  but  they  have  not  the  exqui- 
site charm  of  Sostag.  In  the  La  ci  darem  duet  "  by 
the  immortal  Mozart,"  we  could  not  find  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocent  sweetness  of  Zerlina  in  her  sing- 
ing or  her  manner:  certain  points  were  coarsely 
overdone.  Mendelssohn's  "  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest,"  &c.,  she  delivered  in  a  large  and  telling 
voice  and  stylo;  hut  dcUcacy   and  depth  of  feeling 


wo  could  not  find  in  those  tones.  In  "  Hear  ye, 
Israel,"  one  could  only  think  of  Jenny  Lind.  There 
was  force  and  brilliancy  in  Parodi's  rendering;  but 
it  did  not  seem  spiritual  force.  She  is  a  very  physi- 
cal singer.  Sometimes  a  high,  emphatic  tone  is 
painfully  harsh  in  quality,  and  in  no  sense  sympa- 
thetic. 

Sig.  TiHERiNi,  the  young  Roman  tenor,  of  whom 
romantic  stories  have  been  told,  has  a  delicate,  pure, 
penetrating  voice,  over  which  he  has  great  control. 
He  occasionally  gives  a  note  or  a  short  phrase  with 
great  power  of  voice,  like  a  true  robust  tenor.  He 
seems  to  have  sung  Verdi  a  great  deal,  for  he  has  a 
habit  of  contrasting  very  loud  with  very  soft  tones 
oftener  than  is  necessary.  Indeed,  he  is  too  apt  to 
sacrifice  the  expression  of  a  piece  to  vocal  display. 
Hence  his  singing  is  cold  and  lifeless,  even  when  he 
makes  energetic  effort.  He  quite  mistook  the  char- 
acter of  Siiirto  gentil ;  beginning  it  in  a  soft  cantabile, 
like  Salvi,  but  making  a  bravura  piece  of  it  before 
he  got  through,  introducing  a  wild  flourish  in  one 
place,  and  in  another  repeating  phrases  in  echoes, 
with  which  surely  the  song  could  have  nothing  to 
do.  AVe  liked  him  best,  too,  in  Verdi, ^especially  in 
the  duet  from  Ernani.  That  from  La  Traviata  is  an 
odd  musical  conceit,  wdnch,  however  sung,  we  could 
not  admire. 

Sig.  Bernard!  is  an  excellent  baritone  ;  in  his 
serious  look  and  m.anner  much  reminding  one  of 
MoRELLi,  and  somewhat  too  in  the  character  of  his 
voice,  which  is  rich  and  resonant,  but  requires  forcing 
in  the  upper  notes.  He  sang  Vi  ravviso,  the  duet 
from  "  Don  Juan,"  a  romanza  by  Balfe,  and  other 
pieces  in  very  chaste  and  satisfactory  style. 

Paul  Jolien  is  no  longer  the  boy,  but  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  with  the  violin  has  ripened,  so  that  it 
is  more  than  ever  a  delight  to  hear  him  play.  A 
Fantasie  by  Vieuxtemps,  a  difficult  and  thoughtful 
composition,  was  rendered  by  him  in  quite  masterly 
style.  So  Paganini's  "  Witches'  Dance,"  and  other 
show-pieces.  In  purity  and  firmness  of  tone,  in 
graceful  execution,  and  in  feeling,  he  is  truly  a  young 
artist.  The  accompaniments  were  all  played  by 
Strakosch,  whose  pretty,  sparkling  •'Nightingale" 
and  "  Sylphide"  pieces  enchanted  the  multitude  as 
usual. — The  last  concert  is  this  evening. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  announce 
their  annual  series  of  Chamber  Concerts.  Otto 
Dees  EL,  too,'  will  give  us  more  of  his  delightful 
Soire'es.  May  both  have  plenty  of  subscribers  ;  for 
such  music  as  they  afford  is  among  the  choicest  pri- 
vileges of  Boston.  Of  the  Orchestral  Concerts 
we  have  spoken  fully  in  another  column ;  those  who 
intend  to  subscribe  must  lose  no  time. . .  .Mr.  Wm. 
Sciiultze,  our  excellent  violinist,  we  are  happy  to 
say  will  not  leave  Boston  to  settle  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  August  Fries 
is  in  such  poor  health  as  threatens  to  deprive  our 
concerts  of  his   violin  for  some  time.     We  can  ill 

afford  to  lose  either  of  them Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 

Zeerahn,  our  popular  conductor  and  his  wife,  will 
live  in  town  this  winter,  and  are  prepared  to  receive 
pupils  at  their  residence  next  door  to  the  Music  Hall, 
fit  place  !  We  cordially  commend  them  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn.     See  card  below. 

We  understand  that  S.  Parkman  Tuckeejian, 
Mus.  Doe.,  has  resigned  his  place  as  organist  and 
conductor  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  with  him  go  a 
number  of  the  singers,  thus  breaking  up  the  fine 
double  choir  which  It  has  cost  long  pains  and  prac- 
tice to  make  what  it  was.  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox 
leaves  the  organ  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charles 
Street,  to  take  Dr.  Tuckerman's  place. 

Our  worthy  neighbors  of  the  Teleqraph  consult  the 
interests  of  Art  and  business  in  one  and  the  same 


article,  criticizing  Parodi's  concert,  by  the  following 
ingenious  method  : 

Our  reporter  says  :  "  Mr.  Stndcosch  never  played 
so  inditterently,  and  could  not  have  given  Ids  auili- 
encc  more  iiidilfercnt  music,  though  his  brilliant  dis- 
play of  Lily  Dale  and  other  familiar  Ediiopian  mel- 
odies commanded  the  applause  of  his  audience. 
With  the  great  Beethoven  looking  down  upon  him, 
and  an  exqui.site  Chickcring  grand  piano  before  him, 
we  surely  looked  for  some  higher  inspiration  in  a 
pianist  equal  to  any  effort  in  the  highest  department 
of  his  art,  so  fiir  as  mere  finger  dexterity  goes." 

But  our  reporter  has  a  very  delicate  and  severe 
taste  in  music,  and  is  not  very  patient  with  any 
below  that  high-toned  and  severely  classical  standard 
which  regulates  his  own  estimate  of  such  perform- 
ances. Strakosch's  concert  performances  certainly 
please  the  great  mass  of  his  audiences,  and  the  result 
of  our  observation  is,  that  lie  is  the  only  pianist  we 
have  heard  who  makes  a  piano  at  a  concert  popular 
or  even  satisfactory  to  three  fourths  of  those  who 
attend.  The  select  few  of  course  require  something 
"higher;"  but  the  majority  will  continue  to  cheer 
wdiat  Strakosch  knows  they  like. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  must  thank  the  Teleyraph 
for  its  very  cordial  notice  of  our  Journal,  now  com- 
mencing a  new  volume,  calling  it  "  the  best  paper  of 
the  kind,  not  only  here  but  in  the  world"  ! 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns  that 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  commences  two 
new  classes  next  week,  for  pupils  on  the  piano-forte, 
one  for  young  misses  just  beginning,  and  one  for 
advanced  pupils.  The  lady's  own  musicianship,  and 
patient,  faithful  and  remarkably  successful  experience 
in  teaching  in   classes  for  the  two  years  past,  must 

ensure  her  plenty  of  pupils We  ask  attention 

to  the  card  of  Mr.  Nathan  B.  Clapp,  wdio  offers 
his  services  as  a  teacher  on  the  piano.  Mr.  C.  has 
t.alent,  a  high  and  cultivated  musical  taste,  and  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  influences  in  his  Art  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  Leipzig,  from  which  he  returns 
an  accomplished  pianist,  and  a  musician  with  true 
and  worthy  notions  of  his  profession.  We  trust  he 
will  not  lack  inducements  to  pursue  his  calling  here 
in  his  native  citv. 


MUSICAL    SOIR^IES. 

m^m  mmm 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Sebids  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  tUe  Messrs.  Cliiclcerisis's  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  rleries,  in  packages  of  four  tickets,  S3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

TSic  MciKklssoliii  (iiaintette  Club, 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Coxcerts.  to 
take  place  at  the  Messrs. Cbiekering's  Rooms.  Packages  ot  eight 
tickets,  to  be  u?ed  at  pleasure,  S5.  Single  tickets  will  be  §1 
each.     Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 


MSIMLSSOM  ClOEAl  SDCISTY. 

The  I-adies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Society  •■'re  notified  that 
Rehearsals  will  be  resumed  on  TUESDA  Y  EVENING,  Oct. 
7th,  and  continued  on  each  succeeding  Tuesday  evening,  at 
the  Piano-Forte  Warerooms  of  Messrs.  Ilaliet,  Davis  &  Co., 
No.  409  Washington  Stivet.  commencing  at  7^a  o'clock. 

L  H.  Southard,  E^q.,  Director ;  W.M  Babcock.  Pianist. 

Applications  for  adiuission  to  the  Soi'iety  either  as  active  or 
privileged  members  will  be  received  by  th^;  undersigned  at  any 
rehearsal,  or  at  his  place  of  business,  No.  350  Washington  St. 

The  practice  of  the  season  will  embrace  the  "  Imperial 
Mass  "  and  the  "  Piission,"  by  Hatdn  ;  the  "  Last  Judgment," 
by  Spohr  ;  "  St.  Paul  "  and  "  Elijah,"  by  MtSDELSiOHN  ;  and 
several  Chorals  by  Bach. 

"WILLIAM  STDTSON,  JR.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUGO  LEONHAKD, 

From    the    Coxservatort    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINCINO. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Kesidenoe  No.  1  Winter  Place. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

IT  i«  proposed  by  thp  Commitree  who  niaTia:rred  the  Orches- 
tral Totit'orts  ol  the  hist  peason  to  jrive  a  series  of  EIGHT 
CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  during  the  coming 
Tvinter,  under  the  name  of  the  '•'  BeeMioven  Concert  Society," 
provided  fifteen  huyvlred  sets  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for 
previous  to  Oct.  20th. 

The  Orchestra  -n-ill  consist  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Zerr\hn. 

Price  of  Ticke's  for  the  Series,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S?3. 
Single  Tichets,  .*1. 

Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Stores. 
NATHAN  EICHABDSON.  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

F  I  ^^  nsr  o  - 

Mile.    GABRIEIiLE    DE    LAMOTTE    has    the 

honor  to  announce  that  a  New  Class  for  Beginners  {Young 
Misses  only  to  be  aduitted)  will  be  open  on  Wedne.sday,  Oct. 
8rb,  and  another  Class  for  Young  Ladies  will  open  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  7th. 
Applications  to  he  made  at  No.  55  Ilancork  Street. 

THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEfflESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  GEORGE  Sa>D,  just 
completed  in  the  .Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly transbfed.  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  atthi.';  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copie.s  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

THE  Subscribers   respectfully  beg   to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  Musical  public,  that  they  have  removed  from  19 
South,  Ninth  Street,  to  their  new  and  elegant  Store, 

306  CHESTNUT    STUEET, 
Three  doors  West  of  Eleventh,  where  they  intend  keeping, 
besides  their  complete  stock  of  EUKOPEAN  MUSIC,   a   large 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  Publications,  PIANOS,  VIOLINS, 
and  Musical  Merchandize  in  general. 

They  respectfully  solicit  the  further  support  of  Dealers, 
Professors,  Seminaries,  Leaders  of  Bands,  and  other  persons 
connected  with'music,  to  whom  they  can  offtr  the  at/!'rtn(a^e 
of  selecting  from  a  stock  coinprising  the  Publications  of  the 
leading  Music  Publlsbf^rs  of  Europe  and  the   United  States. 

[C?^-i  Catalogue  of  our  own  Publications  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication ;  also  Part  I.  of  our  complete  Foreign  Catalogue  of 
Orchestia  Music.  The  other  parts  will  be  ready  in  a  short 
time. 

G.   ANDRE   &    CO. 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1856. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui\n  nf  ttit  ^.Hnnn  nnii  linging, 

XI.    S.    HOTE  i,. 


PIANO-POETE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  Bf  ATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  Conservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  tor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playint^.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Kichardson's  iJusical  Exchange. 

TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  posses.s  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  iifsuin^  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
■upon  a  very  extfnsive  sale  of  tiiis  edition,  the  publisher  has 
pot  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polk;i?,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  stts  of  The  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Pi.'ino-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  dt;livery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol  T.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Hondo?.  Fantasias,  Adagios.  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hanrbs,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  h^nds, 

THE  COMPLETE  PIAN0-70RTE  AVOT^KS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAVDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
conpi.«tiDg  of  .?4  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PI.\NO-FORTE 
WOKKS  for  two  hand**,  \^  also  in  preparafion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variationf.  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thir;y-two  Sonata.^. 

Tbeunderrigned  propo.se3  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  enaning  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  puhli.sher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  confented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
mch  orders,  and  aiRo  to  receive  and  di.stribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  po.s.*ible  to  import  these 
work?  at  the  pri*i-«  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
ecriptioni  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufflcient  number 
of  BobKribera  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
tran.«portacion,  duri*:^,  i^xchange,  &c.,  within  reaKoiia!jlc 
liroitfl.  The  workfl  will  be  delivered  at  thf  publishing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  ftdlowiLg  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
nannber  be  ordered  : — 
BeethoTen'fl  32  .Sonata*,  (over  450  pages  of  murfc,)  2  vols..  ..SC 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  workfl S3 

Mozart'B  Piano-forte  Worka,  2  vols 96 

Uaydo-3  "  •'        2  vols 86 

A  i>et  of  the  Beethoven  Sooatas,  as  a  opeclmen,  may  be  seen 
at  thia  office.  ALEX'K  W,  TUAYEll, 

edwahd"  L."  balch. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^      yj   B roadway y  N.Y. 

Mozarfs  Fiaiio-Fortc  Works : 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW   AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTEH, 

Principal  Professor  nf  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  ffi4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &e Do        do         2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do         3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do  3  75 

*'    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,  Do  do  . .        Do        do         4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do         3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,   Do        do  6  00 

[CT^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists.  Hummel,  and  J.  li.  Cramer— players  whose  fiijgers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  traiu  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  wtirks,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

HOVELZO^'S    MUSIC    STQRSj 
389  Broadivay,  IVe^v  Yoi^, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

4:7  Haiacoclc  Street. 
SIGNOR  AUaUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Piuckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Mes.'^rs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  m  >y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORCxE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe=Kor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Bostun,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Masical  Exchange,  282  WashingtoD  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Mubical  Exi'hange.  Terms.  -irSO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUUEIiS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

01'  EVERY  DESCUIPTION. 

W  A  K  E  K  O  O  171  S , 
]VE..^^SiO]\rXO     T33IVn>IjU, 

TKKMONT     STIIKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instiuttot  of  t^£  piano- jFoiti,  ©r^ait  &  f^atmonj. 


UAYWARD     PLACE. 


MH.  AUGUST  FaiES, 

Teacher  of  Mosic,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  jiicliardson's  Musical  Eschange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.-idence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€iin:lii;r  nf  linging  niii  ^c^innn-^Drh, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 


JOE 


PPlIAT"TIFG- 


OP     ETEBT     DESCmPTION     KEATLT     AND     PBOMPTLT 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 


PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaiiMfactory,  3T9  Wasllington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

'F.    F.    ID0X3OE, 

MANDFACTUUER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  UAKDWARE, 

10  BeatSji  St.  Boston,  aud  AV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[r?-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

MIPOKTEKS  ©F  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REilOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Resieleuce  No.  56  K^iieeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorougli  Bass  and 
'in  the  higher  branches  of  Piiuio  pluying.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  a<'comp]ish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
injr,  is  respecffuUy  reque.'^tecl. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  aJUressecl  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard.^on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BI2EUS5MG, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSI&, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRAKT. 

\Sy  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  BlUSIC, 

E  pa^jfr  o£  Ert  anlJ  iLitcraturt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  amauiu,  in  advauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "VVorlU  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concert.*, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Mu.sic  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  S:c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t^/^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGIIT,  21  SonooL  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  ct3. 

Each  subscfjiu-nt  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Eor  one  column,  {12U  lines)  firstinsertion :fi;12.00 

Do  do  each  aubseriuen  t.  . . .  iSiG  00 

Special  noticcB  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payment.'^  required  iuudvauce:  for  yearly  udvertiaementa, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


Kpx  d  %xt  aitJr  ITitcratur^. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   OCTOBER    11,  1856. 


Whole  No.  236. 


Vol.  X.  No.  2. 


Jiutulit's  Jouijnal  of  glxm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPETETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[r?=-  OFFICE,   No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 
"   GEOKGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"   A.  M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREU.SING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCIIARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  JR Rocliester,  N.  T. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  P.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Eobert  Seliumann's  Impressions  of  various 
Operas. 

THEATKICAL  NOTE-BOOK,  1847—50. 
BoiELDiEu's  "Jonx  OF  Paris." 

(May  4, 1847,  in  Dresden.) 

A  masterly  opera.  Two  acts,  two  decorations, 
two  hours  in  length — all  arlmirably  contrived. 
"  John  of  Parts,"  "  Figaro,"  and  "  The  Barber," 
the  first  comic  operas  of  the  world  ;  each  mirrors 
its  composer's  nation. 

Instrumentation  (to  which  my  attention  now  is 
principally  directed)  everywhere  masterly ;  the 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  treated  with  partiality,  nowhere  covering 
up  the  vocal  melody — the  violoncellos  effective 
here  and  there  as  independent  voices. 

The  horns  ring  in  a  high  register,  when  the 
Toice  part  lies  still  higher,  very  finely  and  blend 
with  the  voice. 

Makschner's  "  Templar  and  the  Je"(7ess." 

(May  S,  1847.) 

Pleard  with  great  enjoyment.  The  composi- 
tion here  and  there  lacks  repose,  not  quite  clear- 
ly instrumented,  with  a  fulness  of  happily  con- 
ceived melodies.  Considerable  dramatic  talent 
— some  reminiscences  of  Weber. 

Ajewel,  which  cannot  entirely  divest  itself  of 
its  rough  exterior. 

Treatment  of  the  voice-parts  ungrateful  and 
smothered  by  the  orchestra.  Too  much  of  the 
trombones. 

The  choruses  went  ludicrously  bad ;  some  of 
them  should  have  produced  a  greater  effect. 

In  short,  after  Weber's,  the  most  important 
German  Opera  of  recent  times. 


Gluck's  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis." 

(May  15, 1847.) 

Schrbder-Devrient,  Clytemnestra  ;  Johanna 
Wagner,  Iphigenia ;  Mitterwurzer,  Agamennon; 
Tichatschek,  Achilles. 

Richard  Wagner  has  put  the  opera  upon  the 
stage  ;  costumes  and  decorations  very  appropri- 
ate. He  has  also  made  additions  to  the  music  ;  I 
thought  I  heard  it  here  and  there.  And  he  has 
added  the  conclusion :  "  Nach  Troja.  This  is 
decidedly  inadmissable.  Gluck  would  perhaps 
have  reversed  the  process  with  Richard  Wagner's 
opera  ;  he  would  have  retrenched,  cut  out. 

But  what  shall  I  say  here  of  the  opera?  As 
long  as  the  world  stands,  such  music  will  contin- 
ually come  into  prominence  again  ;  it  can  never 
grow  old. 

A  great  original  artist.  Mozart  evidently  stands 
upon  his  shoulders ;  Spontini  copies  him  often 
word  for  word. 

The  conclusion  of  the  opera  again  is  extremely 
effective,  as  ip  Armida. 

Richard  Wagner's  Tannhausee. 
(Aug.  7, 1857.) 
An  opera  not  to  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words. 
Certain  it  is,  it  has  a  touch  of  genius  in  it.  Were 
he  as  melodious  a  musician,  as  he  is  an  intellec- 
tually gifted  one,  he  would  be  the  man  of  the 
age. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  opera,  and  it 
deserves  it,  but  I  must  reserve  it  to  another  time. 

Donizetti's  "  Favoeita." 

(Aug.  so,  1847.) 
I  only  heard  two  acts.     Puppet-show  music  ! 

C.  M.  VON  Weber's  "  Eurtanthe." 

(Sept.  23,1847.) 

We  have  been  transported,  as  we  have  not 
been  for  long  before.  The  music  is  still  too  little 
known  and  recognized.  It  is  heart's  blood,  the 
noblest  he  had  in  him ;  a  piece  of  his  life  this 
opera  has  cost  him,  surely.  But  then  he  makes 
himself  immortal  by  the  means. 

A  chain  of  sparkling  jewels  from  beginning  to 
end.  All  in  the  highest  degree  genial  and 
masterly.  How  admirably  characterized  the  in- 
dividuals, especially  Eglantine  and  Euryanthe, 
and  how  the  instruments  ring ! — out  of  the  in- 
most depth  they  speak  to  us. 

We  were  quite  full  of  it,  and  talked  it  over  a 
long  time.  The  most  genial  piece  in  the  opera 
seems  to  me  the  duet  between  Lysiart  and  Eg- 
lantine in  the  second  act.  So  too  the  march  in 
the  third  act  in  honor  of  the  same ;  but  the  crown 
belongs  not  to  particular  parts,  but  to  the  whole. 


Rossini's  "  Barber  op  Seville." 

(Not.  1847.) 
With  Viardot  Garcia  as  Rosina.  Ever  en- 
livening, genial  music  ;  the  best  that  Rossini  ever 
made.  The  Viardot  makes  great  variations  in 
the  music  ;  scarcely  a  melody  does  she  leave  un- 
trimmed.  What  a  false  view  of  virtuoso  free- 
dom !     Still  it  is  her  best  role. 

Auber's  "  Masaniello." 

(Feb.  22, 1843.) 

The  opera  of  a  musical  child  of  luck.  The  sub- 
ject has  kept  it  up.  The  music  is  indeed  too 
coarse,  soulless,  and  moreover  hideously  instru- 
mented.   Here  and  there  sparks  of  genius. 

Weber's  "  Oberon." 

(March  18, 1848  ) 
Really  too  lyrical  a  subject.     Also  the  music  is 
inferior  in  freshness  to  other  operas  of  Weber.  A 
slovenly  performance. 

Spontini's  "Fernando  Cortez." 

(July  27, 1848.) 

Heard  it  with  rapture  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven's  "  Fidelio." 

(Aug.  11, 1848.) 
Bad  performance  and  incomprehensible  taking 
of  the  tempi  by  R.  Wagner. 

Cimarosa's  "  Matrimonio  Segreto." 

(June  19, 1849  ) 
In  technical  respects  (counterpoint  and  instru- 
mentation) thoroughly  masterly ;  but   otherwise 
rather  uninteresting,  and  at   last   really  tedious 
and  empty  of  all  thought. 

Cherubini's  "  Wasseeteaegee"  ("Le3 
deux  Jouenees.") 

(July  8.) 
With  great  delight  have  heard  again  for  the 
first   time   for   many  years  this  genial,  masterly 
opera.     An  excellent  Water-carrier  in  Dall'Aste. 

"  The  Peophet,"  by  Giac.  Meteebeer. 

(Feb.  2, 1850.) 
t 


The  Piano-Forte. 

From  the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  1839. 

"In  treating  of  the  piano-forte,  in  attempting 
to  sketch  its  history  and  its  capabilities — offering 
a  few  brief  notices  of  those  masters  whose  per- 
formances have  given  it  new  powers,  and  whose 
compositions  have  either  founded  or  sustained  its 
dift'erent  schools — and  separating  the  legitimate 
from  the  illegitimate,  the  ephemeral  from  the 
permanent,  the  true,  in  short,  from  the  false — 
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the  reviewer  is  offi-ring  the  largest  contribution 
in  his  power  to  tlie  advancement  of  chamber 
muiilf.  For  in  England,  where  the  national 
character  is  solitary  rather  than  sociable,  and  its 
reserve  is  strangely  mixed  up  with  an  impatience 
of  drudgery  and  research — where  the  physical 
facilit}'  of  throat  and  finger  seems  to  be  denied, 
such  as  makes  the  Italian  street-singer  vocalize 
without  knowing  it,  and  the  German  tavern  mu- 
sician place  his  hands  on  the  bow  or  the  keys  in 
a  correct  position — the  piano-forte  will  always  be 
the  instrument  most  largely  in  favor.  To  play 
respectably  a  solo  on  the  violin  or  violoncello 
requires  a  devotion  of  labor  and  a  self-renuncia- 
tion, which  is  not  common  ;  while  a  quartet  im- 
plies, beyond  this,  a  sedulous  union  of  sundry 
personages  submitting  themselves  to  one  presi- 
ding head.  The  flute,  it  is  beginning  to  be  ad- 
mitted, is  so  poor  an  instrument  as  to  be  placed 
almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  higher  order  of 
music  save  in  orchestral  concert." 

"  Of  the  piano-forte — the  history  of  its  wood 
and  wire — a  few  words  must  be  said.  The  head 
of  the  family  was  perhaps  the  Psaltery,  which, 
according  to  Jlr.  Hogarth,  '  consisted  of  a  scpiare 
box,  of  small  depth,  over  which  was  stretched  a 
sounding-board  of  fir,  and  on  this  sounding-board 
were  stretched  a  set  of  strings  of  steel  and  brass, 
tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  scale.'  The  psaltery 
being  played  upon  with  two  little  rods,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  present  street  dulcimer. 
*  *  *  ^  j^g  tiiiie  wore  on,  the  little  rods  were 
discarded,  and  the  psalterj-  became  a  clavichord, 
the  feeble  and  tinkling  grandfather  of  the  piano- 
forte. Contemporary  with  the  clavichord  was 
the  virginal,  its  own  cousin,  and  progenitor  of  the 
larger  and  more  complete  harpsichord.  »  *  » 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  little  octave 
spinnet,  sometimes  in  its  most  ancient  and  trian- 
gular form,  '  was  used  to  accompany  singing  in 
private  houses  throughout  Italy.'  *  *  *  The 
high  esteem  in  which  harpsichords  were  held 
from  the  first,  may  be  gathered  from  the  scull 
and  music  books  which  Salvator  Rosa  (that  fiery 
and  versatile  genius)  condescended  to  paint  on 
the  case  of  his  instrument.  *  *  *  But  the  in- 
strument's worthiest  claim  to  modern  respect  lies 
in  the  fact  of  its  increased  capabilities  and  pow- 
ers of  effect,  having  called  forth  the  exquisite 
Pasfncnrjliaa  and  Sarabandan,  and  fugues  and 
Allemandes  of  Scarlatti." 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  progi-ess  of  dis- 
covery, which  has  finally  resulted  in'the  present 
piano-forte,  which,  however,  has  received  num- 
berless improvements  since  its  first  invention,  and 
is  doubtless  destined  to  receive  many  more. 
From  the  history  of  the  instrument  itself,  the 
reviewer  is  led  to  some  account  of  the  eminent 
composers  for  it,  whom  he  distinguishes  into  five 
classes  or  eras,  which  we  digest  and  bring  to- 
gether in  the  following  form  : 

1.  The  solul,  harmonic  school,  of  the  first  com- 
posers, with  Sebastian  Bach  at  their  head. 

2.  The  expressive,  melodic  school,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  ilozart. 

3.  The  school  of  mere  execution,  a? finger  music, 
brought  out  by  Kalkbrenner. 

4.  The  school  of  genius,  availing  itself  of  all 
the  former  schools  for  working  up  its  own  dis- 
tinct and  original  conceptions.  The  first  of  this 
school,  chronologically,  was  dementi. 

5.  The  rmn-ellnus  or  hiper-romnntic  school,  of 
which  Sigisniond  Thalberg  was  the  first. 

We  shall  follow  the  reviewer  through  his  no- 
tices of  these  five  schools  and  their  principal 
composers. 

1.  We  have  already  mentioned  Scarlatti's 
composition.^  for  the  harpsichord.  He  is  "  one  of 
the  two  earliest  composers  for  keved  instruments, 
whose  works  are  still  heard  with  pleasure,  the 
other  being  Sekastiax  Bach."  He  is  the  first 
in  whose  works  "  the  trammels  of  the  old  severe 
style,  originating  with  the  Church,  are  broken 
through,"  and  that  "  with  an  intrepidity  which 
must  have  been  startling  in  the  composer's  day. 
But  the  name  of  Scarlatti  has  a  further  interest 
and  significance,  as  belonging  to  the  lajt  Italian 
composer  for  keyed  instruments.  Since  his  time, 
a  scries  of  showy  solo  performers  on  strin"ed 
instroments — in  their  compositions  little  stronger 


than  the  flimsy  but  graceful  writers  of  vocal  airs 
of  agility  or  expression  for  the  Farinelli  or  the 
Pacchierotti  of  the  hour — is  all  the  contribution 
made  by  Italy  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to 
our  enormous  stores  of  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music ;  a  contribution  as  worthless  as  it  is 
meagre." 

Sebastian  Bach's  works  are  "  among  music's 
least  mortal  possessions."  The  following  are 
some  of  the  reviewer's  remarks  upon  this  great 
composer. 

"  Any  one  who  can  execute  the  works  of  Bach 
perfectly,  must  have  gained  in  the  course  of  his 
study  a  force,  a  flexibility,  and  an  equality  of 
finaer,  which  qualify  him  to  attack  the  most  im- 
practicable of  the  great  modern  music  ;  any  one 
who  can  rightly  give  expression  to  his  subjects, 
as  boldly  and  beautifully  conceived  as  they  are 
at  once  strictly  and  variously  brought  out,  may 
be  trusted  to  approach  the  richest  melody  of' 
Mozart,  the  loftiest  and  most  dramatic  phrase  of 
Beethoven,  or  the  wildest  imaginings  of  Weber. 
We  are  not  writing  for  the  technical  student,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  in  us  to  insist 
minutely  upon  the  unapproached  preeminence 
gained  by  Bach  in  one  species  of  composition — 
namely,  the  fugue  ;  to  point  out  by  what  means 
he  not  only  understood  but  sported  with  secrets 
merely  talked  about  or  awkwardly  touched  by 
others;  to  expatiate  upon  his  preludes,  at  once 
strongly-knit  and  excursive,  masculine  in  their 
boldness,  child-like  in  their  artless  freedom.  The 
public  of  musicians  is  already  sufficiently  alive  to 
their  rare  excellence." 

Even  Bach  himself,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  French  taste  for  frippery,  which,  from  Cou- 
perin,  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  reviewer 
goes  on : 

"  And  yet,  if  we  compare  the  piano-forte  music 
of  Bach  with  the  harpsichord  lessons  of  Handel, 
we  shall  find  how  infinitely'  small  a  portion  of 
obsolete  cadences  and  passages  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Couperin  in  the  works  of  the  former,  com- 
pared with  the  no  less  obsolete  roulades  and  trills 
and  chains  of  mechanical  sequences  which  the 
author  of  '  Otho '  and  '  Ariadne '  borrowed 
from  his  mates  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Each  is 
a  patriarch  in  instrumental  writing;  but  Han- 
del's periwig  is  the  most  obtrusive  ;  and  whereas 
Bach  never  wearies  by  his  manner  of  descanting 
upon  and  amplifying  bis  themes,  Handel's  instru- 
mental compositions  are  often  spun  to  a  tedious 
length  by  contrivances  of  no  greater  significance 
than  the  modern  Rossinian  close,  so  happily  com- 
pared by  Liszt  to  the  "  your  humble  servant," 
with  which  every  letter  concludes. 

"  The  august  style  of  writing,  carried  to  per- 
fection by  Bach,  was  maintained  by  none  of  his 
successors.  The  improvements  made  in  the  tone 
of  the  clavichord,  now  become  a  piano-forte,  and 
the  rapid  spread  of  Italian  music,  alike  tempted 
the  composer  to  attend  to  pleasing  and  rhythmical 
melody,  and  to  neglect  those  beauties  and  intri- 
cacies of  structure,  which  in  feeble  hands,  degen- 
erate into  wearisome  formality.  If  we  consult 
Charles  Philip  Emanuel  Bach's  (son  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach)  '  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano-forte,'  we 
shall  find  instances  of  all  the  modern  airs  and 
graces,  nay,  the  very  terms,  which  belong  to  the 
free  style,  and  by  an  exaggeration  of  which,  sen- 
timent becomes  affectation,  and  liberty  licen- 
tiousness, as  a  thousand  recent  instances  testify. 

Thus  Bach  and  his  son  prepared  the  way  for 
the  second  school  of  the  piano-forte.  Haydn 
followed,  "  uniting  ancient  science  to  modern 
melody  ;  "  and,  so  far  as  this  instrument  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  regarded  as  falling  between 
the  two  .schools. 

2.  Mozakt  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second 
school. 

"His  remarkable  facility  of  execution,  in  which 
the  man  kept  the  promise  made  by  the  infant 
proili'iii — his  prodigal  fancy  in  extempore  pcr- 
Ibnnancc,  the  haunting  sweetness  of  his  melodies, 
and  his  legitimate  employment  of  the  daily  in- 
crea.'ing  powers  of  the  jiiano-lbite — whether 
alone  or  in  condiination  with  other  instruments — 
gave  both  the  man  and  his  music  a  sudilcn  and 
extensive  irdluence,  totally  imprccedcnted.  It 
waa  his  good  fortune  to  appeal  to  and  touch  all 


classes.  The  iminstructed  were  fascinated  by 
such  delicious  airs,  as,  till  a  recent  period,  had 
been  the  sinrjer's  exclusive  property  ;  the  more 
enterprising  among  the  scientific  were  enraptured 
by  novel  forms  of  composition  and  harmonies  at 
once  bold  and  smooth ;  while  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  power  over  the  more  rigid 
and  stately  forms  of  music,  (as  in  his  Sonata  in 
the  style  of  Handel,  his  duet  fugues,  &c.)  to  sat- 
isfy the  purists  that  he  had  chosen  a  new  path, 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  to,  or  ignorance  of,  the 
old  one,  but  from  that  eagerness  of  genius,  which 
makes  it  always,  more  or  less,  a  discoverer."   . 

"  So  exquisite  a  compound  of  captivating  exe- 
cution, honeyed  melody,  and  science  wearing  a 
form  alluring  rather  than  repulsive,  as  Mozart's 
music  displayed,  was  certain  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  of  art;  and  accordingly,  we  trace 
downwards  from  him  a  long  line  of  pianists  and 
composers,  who  reduced  his  works  to  principles, 
on  which  they  formed  themselves.  Till  a  better 
title  be  found  for  it,  this  body  may  fairly  be 
called  the  expressive  school. 

"  As  contemporaries  of  Mozart,  but  lingering 
far  behind,  by  reason  of  their  feebleness  and  self- 
iteration,  even  in  one  branch  of  composition  which 
was  common  to  both,  Leopold  Kozeluch  and 
Ignace  Pleyel  may  be  grouped  with  him. 
Their  accompanied  Sonatas  are  now  all  but  for- 
gotten ;  but  a  student  might  do  worse  than  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  simpler  and  more  super- 
ficial forms  of  expression,  by  studying  them  as 
early  lessons.  They  may  also  be  thought  excel- 
lent and  natural  practice  for  the  hand,  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  the  principle  of 
yesterday,  which  tends  to  make  all  the  violent 
extreme  positions  of  the  fingers  an  elementary 
part  of  instruction.  To  this  school,  too,  though 
possibly  immediately  influenced  by  the  study  of 
Clementi  rather  than  Mozart,  belong  Dussek  and 
Steibelt.  Each  added  something  to  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  his  instrument — the  former  being 
of  the  two  the  more  substantial  and  dignified, 
richer  in  harmony,  more  sterling  in  the  progres- 
sion of  his  passages — the  latter  being  the  more 
airy  in  his  melody,  the  more  picturesque  in  his 
general  conception,  and  sometimes  the  more  hap- 
pily imaginative.  *  *  *  The  Sonatas  of  both 
will  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  classical 
scholar. 

"  A  far  greater  pianist  and  writer  of  the  Mo- 
zart school — we  mean  John  Nepomuk  Hdmmel 
— is  now  to  be  noticed.  '  To  me,'  writes  Zelter, 
'  Hummel  is  a  summary  of  the  piano-forte  play- 
ing of  our  time,  for  he  unites,  with  much  mean- 
ing and  skill,  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  new. 
You  are  not  aware  either  of  fingers  or  strings  ; 
you  have  music.  Everything  comes  out  as  sure, 
and  with  as  much  ease  as  possible,  however  great 
the  difficulty.  He  is  like  a  vessel  of  the  worst 
material,  full  of  Pandora's  treasures.' 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  Hummel  was  capable  of 
greater  things  than  he  ever  achieved — greater 
things  than  "the  natural  and'  delicious  melody, 
never  sickly,  however  sweet,  sustained  by  har- 
monies rich  and  choice,  and  alternated  by  pas- 
sages of  execution  at  once  brilliant  and  substan- 
tiah  For  in  his  grand  Fantasia,  and  in  his 
Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  he  so  nearly  reached 
that  highest  possible  style  of  composition,  which 
evidences  grandeur  of  thought  as  well  as  of  style, 
as  to  justify  the  belief  just  expressed,  that  there 
were  powers  born  with  him,  of  whose  existence 
he  had  but  glimpses  of  consciousness. 

"  There  are  many  persons  who  would  have 
placed  another  in  the  post  of  preiiminonce  just 
given  to  Hummel,  that  other  being  of  course 
John  B.  Cramer.  And  in  one  point  of  view, 
as  an  author  of  Studies,  Cramer  undoubtedly 
ranks  the  higher  of  the  two.  Wherever  the 
piano-forte  is  known  as  anything  better  than  a 
machine  on  which  .some  unwilling  child  is  com- 
pelled to  hammer  out  the  tunes  of  the  last  new 
opera — wherever  the  true  uses  of  the  instrument 
are  eou'dit  for,  and  expression  made  the  one 
thing  needful,  even  in  the  most  complicated  and 
rapid  passages — Cramer's  Studies  have  long  been 
consulted  and  appreciated.  Their  composer  suf- 
fered from  his  too  willing  connexion  with  shops 
and  schools,  by  -which  he  was  led  to  beat  out  his 
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powers  in  manufacturing  pretty  lessons  and  fan- 
taaian,  in  which  was  no  fancy;  and  hence  his  ear- 
lier Sonatas,  written  in  those  years  of  a  man's 
life  when  ait  is  loved  more  than  money,  are 
among  his  best  works — but  still  not  comparable 
with  those  of  Hummel  which  have  been  cited." 

"  A  name  or  two  remain  to  be  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  the  expressive  school.  One 
of  these  is  Woelffl's,  in  his  time — that  is,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century — considered 
as  among  the  most  surprising  of  European  pian- 
ists. The  name  Fiei.d,  too,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, as  the  artist  whom  we  were  rich  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  Russia.  There  is  Aloys 
Schmidt,  whose  mind  is  of  far  stronger  fibre 
than  Field's,  and  whose  music  is  far  too  little 
known  by  those  who  profess  attention  to  what  is 
classical  among  us.  Here,  too,  may  be  placed 
Onslow.  None  of  these  masters,  however,  has 
added  enough  of  what  is  striking  to  the  resources 
of  his  instrument,  or  to  the  student's  library  of 
noble  thoughts  and  cunning  combinations,  to  call 
for  detail  or  analysis,  where  space  is  limited,  so 
that  a  new  and  more  important  division  of  the 
subject  in  hand  may  be  entered." 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  third  school, — "  that 
showy,  school,  which  fashionable  executionists 
have,  from  time  to  time,  attempted  to  establish  by 
the  legerdemain  of  their  amazing  mechanical 
powers.  It  will  never  be  wholly  deserted,  inas- 
much as  the  myriad  prefer  the  false  to  the  true : 
would  rather  be  seduced  than  convinced — inas- 
much as  about  two  persons  in  ten,  %vho  learn  music 
in  England,  are  endowed  ivith  any  real  capacity 
for  the  art,  and  one  in  fifty  is  awakened  to  any 
perception  of  its  real  objects  and  bearings." 
"  Superseding  the  Sonata,  the  Rondo  now  had  its 
turn ; — just  then,  too,  Rossini  was  in  the  zenitli  of 
his  splendor,  and  his  melodies,  however  fascinating 
on  the  stage,  when  sung  by  a  Sontag  or  a  David, 
could  not  but  exercise  an  efi'ect,  destructive  as  it 
was  fascinating,  upon  instrumental  composition. 
Every  thing  was  noise  and  sparkle  and  trickery. 
Though  Kalkbrennek  began  with  a  better  ge- 
nius, it  was  presently  laid  aside  for  the  popular  idol, 
and  he  preferred  to  call  down  thunders  of  applause 
by  wonderful  flights  of  octaves,  his  exquisitely  and 
glassy  shakes,  his  brilliant  divisions,  round  and 
clear  coimne  mie  chaine  de  perles,  or  his  slower 
melodies  meretriciously  overladen  with  ornament, 
— to  receiving  such  less  noisy  but  more  permanent 
honors,  as  would  have  rewarded  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  meditation.  In  England,  at  least, 
Kalkbrenner's  music,  with  the  exception  of  his 
Studies,  is  as  wholly  forgotten,  as  if  he  had  not  in 
his  day  been  the  Thalberg  of  the  concert  bill, 
while  in  the  French  capital  his  name  is  but  spar- 
ingly mentioned  by  the  passionate  and  enthusiastic 
jeunesse.  His  execution  has  been  outdone  in 
piquancy  by  lierz,  in  elasticity  by  Ddhler,  in 
velocity  by  Liszt,  in  delicacy  by  Chopin,  in  gran- 
deur by  Thalberg; — a  fact  to  be  clearly  stated  as 
a  warning,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  seduced  from  what  is  true  and 
lofty  by  what  is  tinsel  and  superficial.  A  few 
other  executive  artists,  far  smaller  than  Kalk- 
brenner  in  their  intellectual  calibre,  may  be  dis- 
missed in  his  company.  Czerny,  whose  marvel- 
lous facility  of  covei-ing  music  paper  by  the  yard,  is 
a  weekly  astonishment  to  those  who  make  the  tour 
of  such  music-shops  as  supply  "schools";  Pixis, 
who  hid  his  light  under  a  bushel,  much  about  the 
time  when  Sontag  quitted  the  stage,  and  who  now 
travels  Europe  with  his  adopted  daughter,  Mile. 
Francilla ;  and  Herz,  only  three  years  ago  an 
indispensable  at  every  London  concert,  but  who 
last  season  was  unwilling,  unassisted,  to  risk  a 
benefit  entertainment  on  his  own  account — sic 
transit  rjloria  !  Before,  however,  the  last  named 
mechanist  be  passed  over  for  worthier  names, 
justice  demands  that  he  should  receive  such  praise 
as  belongs  to  an  ingenious  manufacturer  of  changes 
on  airs — to  a  melodist,  whose  original  themes  have 
a  nerve  and  piquancy  partaking  of  the  best  features 
of  ballet  music.  Nor  let  this  be  thought  mockery 
in  the  place  of  couunendation.  Those  who  can 
write  up  to  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler, — as  Herz 
among  the  pianists  and  Mayseder  among  the 
violinists,  are  exactly  calculated  to  do,— must 
possess  such  merit  as  belongs   to  elegance   and 


vivacity.  Some  of  the  brilliant  duetts  for  piano 
and  violin,  in  which  Herz  has  written  the  part  for 
his  own  instrument,  and  De  Beriot  or  Lalbnt  that 
for  the  violin,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  vivacious  and  effective  things  of  their  kind. 
It  is  needless  once  again  to  point  out  how  the  wide 
circulation  of  all  this  music  ad  caplandum,  cannot 
but  exercise  a  depreciating  influence  upon  taste, 
and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  what  is  tawdry  and 
false  and  fashionable  among  those,  whom  other 
nurture  might  have  rendered  capable  of  relishing 
thoughts  as  well  as  sounds,  ami  expression  yet 
more  than  finger-gymnastics." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Failure  or  Italian  Opera  in  New  York. 
— The  Courier  anrf  Enquirer  makes  the  following 
comments  on  the  last  of  the  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  make  Italian  Opera  support  itself  at  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

The  Academy  of  Music. — The  prospects  of  the 
establishment  of  Italian  Opera  in  New  York  ap- 
pear to  be  no  brighter  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  The  Academy  of  Music,  a  building  which — 
whatever  the  pretense  of  the  charter  by  which  its 
proprietors  exist  as  a  corporate  body — was  erected 
with  the  sole  object  of  being  the  home  and  the 
permanent  home  of  Italian  Opera,  is  closed  and 
is  without  a  lessee :  the  only  man  who  has  man- 
aged it  with  any  semblance  of  success — Max 
Maretzeiv — declining  to  take  a  lease  on  the  terms 
prescribed,  and  no  other  we  believe,  and,  we  must 
say,  we  trust,  being  unwise  enough  to  accept  what 
he  refuses.  As  our  readers  know,  we  have  not 
sustained  what  is  called  "  the  popular  view"  of  the 
opera  question.  For  reasons  so  often  stated  that 
they  do  not  need  to  be  now  repeated,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  no  series  of  operatic  performances 
worthy  of  anything  but  hisses,  can  be  given  here 
at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  or  seventy-five  cents  for 
each  admission ;  that  price  would  not  enable  a  ma- 
nager to  employ  artists  worth  hearing  and  go 
through  a  short  season  without  ruin  or  dishonesty. 
For  the  same  reasons,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
scale  of  prices  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  twenty- 
five  cents  will  sustain  a  manager  through  the  year. 
Mr.  Maretzek  has  had  a  very  successful  month. 
But  September  is  of  all  months  in  the  year  the 
month  except  August  perhaps,  in  which  the  New 
Yorkers  who  are  expected  to  support  the  opera 
are  not  in  New  York.  The  Academy  of  Music 
during  the  past  month  has  been  filled  with  stran- 
gers, almost  exclusively  :  and  to  call  the  support 
of  an  opera  house  by  strangers,  the  establishment 
of  Italian  opera,  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  opera  houses  of  Europe  look  to  travelers 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  receipts ;  but  they 
do  not  look  to  them  for  their  support.  In  other 
words  the  opera  would  be  '  an  institution  'in  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  Milan,  &c.,  whether  there  were 
travellers  or  not;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  '  an  insti- 
tution' in  the  great  capitals  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, is  one  among  the  many  inducements  to 
visit  them.  The  conductors  of  the  opera  there  look 
at  home  (or  support,  in  one  shape  or  another:  what 
the  travellers  bring  is  pro/it.  When  the  Italian 
Opera  is  on  a  similar  footing  here,  then  it  will  be 
established ;  and  not  till  then.  At  present  there 
are  not  enough  people  in  New  York — still  less  in 
any  other  city  of  the  Union — who  possess  both  the 
taste  and  the  money  to  support,  by  the  mere  pur- 
chase of  tickets  of  admission,  such  an  opera  com- 
pany as  a  New  York  public  now  rec^uires.  For  a 
poor  operatic  performance  the  New  Yorkers  will 
not  accept :  they  will  not  even  go  and  hiss  it :  they 
keep  their  money  in  their  poi  kets,  and  stay  away 
— the  most  ruinous  of  all  courses  to  a  manager, 
for  it  does  not  even  get  up  an  excitement.  Years 
must  elapse  before  an  opera  manager  in  New 
York  can  rely  upon  the  money  taken  at  his  doors 
to  pay  his  rent,  and  his  company,  if  he  ever  can 
depend  on  that  source  three  years  together,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  which  we  doubt.  Italian  Opera 
is  a  luxury,  a  part  of  the  expense  of  which,  over 
and  above  what  is  paid  by  the  public,  ever  has 
been,  and  we  believe  for  years  to  come  must  be, 
borne  by  a  comparatively  few  enthusiastic  devotees 
of  music,  or  of  fashion,  or  of  both.  An  Italian 
Opera  cannot  be  sustained  from  year  to  year  with- 


out subscribers ;  and  that  these  subscribers  should 
have  a  choice  of  seats  in  return  for  advancing  the 
money  by  which  the  opera  exists  seems  only  fiir; 
and  the  outcry  about  exclusiveness  is  but  a  plau- 
sible clamor.  But,  as  we  understand  the  matter, 
the  gentlemen  who  administer  tlie  afT.iiis  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  go  much  farther  than  this. 
They  demand  for  the  subscribers  in  the  first 
place  the  interest  for  their  money,  in  the  next,  the 
choice  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  odd  of  the 
best  scats  in  the  house,  and  in  the  next,  the  priv- 
ilege of  transferring  these  seats,  with  their  tickets 
of  admission,  to  whomsoever  they  please,  either 
gratuitously,  or  "for  a  con-si-de-ra-tlon."  A 
lease  of  the  house  on  such  terms  Mr.  Maretzek 
very  wisely  has  refused.  The  owners  of  the 
house  have  a  right  to  demand  what  rent  for  it 
they  please  ;  but  if  they  wish  to  be  considered  the 
worthy  upholders  of  an  institution  established  "for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Art  of  Music  in  the 
United  States,"  they  should  be  content  with  a  very 
moderate  interest :  and  they  may  also  reasonably 
claim  the  choice  of  seats,  but  the  price  of  their  tick- 
ets of  admission,  which  should  be  jmtransferable, 
should  either  be  paid  by  them  in  the  current  coin 
of  this  republic,  or  else  deducted  from  the  rent. 
This  the  stockholders  as  a  body  should  seriously 
consider  ;  and  meantime,  while  their  vast  and  ex- 
pensive house  stands  with  closed  doors,  they  may 
well  devote  themselves  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
fable  of  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 


The  Handel  Society  in  London. 

In  1843  a  number  of  musical  professors  met 
together  and  instituted  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of 
all  the  works  of  Handel.  The  editions  of  Walsh, 
which  appeared  during  the  life-time  of  the  com- 
poser, were  justly  considered  imperfect,  while 
those  of  Arnold  were  not  only  full  of  errors,  but 
contained  several  remarkable  violations  of  the 
text.  The  importance  of  the  undertaking  may 
be  imagined  from  a  computation  made  at  the  time, 
that,  to  carry  it  out  satisfactorily,  no  less  than 
12,000  plates  would  have  to  be  engraved.  As  the 
speculation  of  a  music-publisher,  it  could  only  be 
entertained  at  so  vast  an  outlay  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  the  risk  being  incurred.  As  the 
task  of  a  single  editor  the  impracticability  was 
equally  great,  the  time  and  labor  demanded  being 
far  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  professor  to 
bestow,  however  zealous,  competent,  and  indefati- 
gable. With  this  persuasion,  the  originators  of 
the  society  elected  from  among  themselves  a  per- 
manent council,  with  absolute  control  over  its 
affairs.  They  limited  the  number  of  members  to 
1000,  who,  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of 
one  guinea,  should  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  each 
work  produced  by  the  society  during  the  year  of 
subscription.  The  council  was  composed  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  the  late  Dr.  Crotch,  Sir  George 
Smart,  Mr.  JMoscheles,  Dr.  Rimbault,  Messrs. 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Macfarren,  E.  T.  Hopkins, 
Henry  Smart,  and  other  gentlemen  well  known 
to  the  musical  world.  Proceedings  were  com- 
menced with  great  activity,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  a  vast  number  of  subscribers  were  obtained, 
among  whom  were  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  the  King  of  Prussia,  &c. 
The  council  allotted  the  labor  of  editing  the 
difJerent  compositions  to  various  professors  of 
eminence,  who  consulted  the  original  manuscripts 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  every  other  available 
source,  for  the  purpose  of  emending  and  perfecting 
the  text.  The  works  were  produced  In  full  score, 
with  a  condensed  adaptation  to  the  instrumental 
parts  for  the  piano  or  organ.  The  first  publication 
included  the  Anthems  for  the  Coronation  of  George 
11.,  edited  by  Dr.  Crotch.  Next,  in  close  succes- 
sion, came  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  and  Moderate 
(Mr.  Moscheles),  Esther,  an  oratorio  (Mr.  Lucas), 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (Mr.  Mudie),  Israel  in 
Egypt  (Dr.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy),  Detlingen  te 
Deum  (Sir  George  Smart),  Acis  and  Galatea 
(Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett),  Belshazzar,  an  oratorio 
(Mr.  Macfarren),  and  The  Messiah  (Dr.  Rim- 
bault). A  strange  oversight  was  made  by  the 
conned  in  connexion  with  Israel  in  Egypt.  Men- 
delssohn expressed  a  wish  to  compose  additional 
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accompaniments  for  that  oratorio,  as  Blozart  had 
done  for  The  Messiah  and  Alexander's  Feast  ; 
but,  being  overruled,  he  merely  added  a  free  organ 
part,  and  thus  the  council  of  the  Handel  Society 
entailed  a  loss  upon  the  world  which  death  has 
since  made  irreparable.  Tho-e  was  the  less 
excuse  for  this,  since,  subsequently,  Dr.  Rimbault 
printed  the  accompaniments  of  Mozart,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Messiah,  in  small  type,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  score  of  Handel.  Notwithstanding 
the  auspicious  beginning  made  by  the  Handel 
Society,  a  relaxation  of  zeal,  or  some  other 
antagonistic  influence  caused  the  subscription  list 
gradually  to  decrease,  until,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  society  shouhl 
be  dissolved ;  and  the  plates  of  the  works  already 
published  handed  over  to  the  firm  of  Cramer, 
Beale,  and  Co.,  with  the  condition  that  they  should 
accept  the  liabilities  of  the  society,  and  carry  out 
the  original  scheme.  The  chamber  duets  and 
trios,  composed  by  Handel,  have  just  been  added 
to  the  catalogue,  imder  the  new  superintendence. 
These  very  interesting  works  were  written  by 
Handel  in  1711,  at  Hanover,  expressly  for  the 
study  of  the  Electoral  Princess ;  the  words  were 
provided  by  the  Abbate  Mauro  Hortensio.  Mr. 
Henry  Smart  the  editor,  has  performed  his  task 
with  consummate  ability,  and,  in  his  independent 
accompaniment  for  the  piano-forte,  has  imitated 
Handel's  style  with  great  success.  There  3'et  re- 
mains, we  believe,  enough  for  another  book  of 
chamber  duets,  including  the  four,  to  Italian  words, 
which  the  great  composer  afterwards  reproduced, 
in  a  more  developed  form  as  choruses,  ("  His  yoke 
is  easy,"  "  And  He  shall  purify,"  "  For  unto  us 
a  child  is  born,"  and  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  in  the 
"  Messiah.")  The  style  in  which  the  present  vol- 
ume is  brought  out  proves  that  Messrs.  Cramer 
and  Beale  are  disposed  to  follow  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  the  plan  of  the  originators  of  the  Handel 
Society.  The  publication  merits  encouragement, 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  interesting  and  cost- 
ly connected  with  the  art  of  music. — Times,  1852. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Dancing  Pages. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  June  1854,  being  the 
next  after  that  of  "  Corpus  Domini,"  I  went  with 
several  friends  to  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  to  see 
a  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  of  which  1  have 
never  met  with  any  account  in  print  nor  ever 
heard  mention  by  travellers.  It  was  just  at  twi- 
light, and  the  vast  cathedral  was  lit  only  by  the 
blaze  of  candles  on  and  about  the  high  altar,  and 
a  few  lights  in  sconces  hung  against  the  nearest 
columns,  which  served  but  "to  make  darkness  vis- 
ible " — and  the  long  aisles  grander  and  more  mys- 
terious. The  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  added 
greatly  to  the  effect,  and  fitly  gave  voice  to  the 
feelings  of  the  devout  among  the  crowd  who 
knelt  or  stood  about  the  Altar.  As  the  last  sounds 
died  away,  the  Archbishop  in  gorgeous  robes  of 
state  ceremonial,  entered  the  space  before  the  Al- 
tar, which  is  shut  ofiT  from  the  body  of  the  Cathe- 
dral by  an  iron  grating.  Attended  by  a  body  of 
priests  he  took  bis  station  on  the  right  hand,  while 
opposite  him,  on  the  left,asmaU  orchestra  of  twenty 
or  thirty  musicians  with  stringed  instruments, 
horns,  bassoons,  and  clarinets,  was  arranged,  leav- 
ing a  vacant  space  between  them.  Then  appeared 
from  either  side  of  the  altar  ten  boys  dressed  as 
pages,  in  doublets  of  white  satin,  striped  with  red, 
with  plumed  velvet  hats  upon  their  heads,  and 
with  castanets  in  their  hands.  Advancing  into  the 
vacant  space,  they  at  a  given  signal  began  to  dance 
a  stately  minuet,  singing  with  the  accompanying 
orchestra.  Then  followed  a  bolero,  in  which  the 
castanets  played  an  important  part,  and  which 
they  executed  with  perfect  grace,  still  singing 
and  (lancing  as  the  Jews  before  the  Ark  of  the 


Covenant.    This  is  the  theme  of  the  bolero,  which 
I  noted  down  on  my  return  to  the  house. 


Anything  more  strange  and  theatrical  cannot  be 
conceived.  The  vast  cathedral,  the  blazing  altar, 
the  priests  and  cardinals,  the  dancing  boys  in  their 
quaint  and  charming  costume,  the  kneelinn-  crowd, 
and  as  a  back  ground  the  long  dim  aisles  fading 
away  into  the  black  darkness,  combined  to  pro- 
duce an  ensemble  never  to  be  forgotton.  All  grew 
spectral  and  like  a  dream  as  one  by  one  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  we  wended  our  way  ba<-k 
to  the  streets  filled  with  the  crowd  thronging  its 
way  homewards.  Every  evening  for  a  week,  the 
dancing  was  repeated  at  the  same  hour,  and  with 
the  same  strange  ceremonies,  and  we  went  again 
and  again  to  make  sure  that  we  had  really  seen 
with  our  bodily  eyes  so  unusual  and  striking  a 
spectacle. 

The  cathedral  is  at  all  hours  a  marvel  of  beauty 
— but  at  no  hour  more  wondrous,  than  just  to- 
wards sunset,  when  the  rays  of  light  pour  through 
the  painted  windows,  tinting  the  marble  pave- 
ment with  rainbow  hues,  and  faintly  struggling 
against  the  gloom  gathering  slowly  in  the  far  ofi' 
corners  of  the  edifice.  A  few  kneeling  figures, 
here  and  there,  the  beggar  in  his  rags,  side  by  side 
with  the  high  born  lady,  over  whose  form  the 
mantilla  of  rich  black  lace  falls  in  graceful  folds, 
equal  in  God's  sight  and  in  his  temple,  lend  a  liv- 
ing interest  to  the  scene  :  and  cold  must  be  the 
heart  which  is  not  touched  with  devotional  feel- 
ing, and  dead  the  imagination  which  does  not  kin- 
dle with  aspirations  towards  a  better  and  a  more 
spiritual  life,  while  the  eye  is  privileged  to  gaze 
upon  the  wonders  of  that  most  glorious  of  Gothic 
Minsters,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.       Viator. 


Haydn's  "Passion." 

As  this  notable  work  is  among  the  pieces  an- 
nounced for  practice  this  winter  by  one  of  our 
societies,  (the  Mendelssohn  Choral,)  the  follow- 
ing review  from  the  Quarterly  Musical  Revieio, 
published  in  London  (1828)  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  : 

Haydn's  Passione,  or  "  Seven  last  ivords,"  zoith  a 
separate  Accompanitnent  jor  the  Organ  or 
Piano-forte,  arranged  from  the  full  Score,  by 
V.  Novella.     London. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  solemn  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Catholic  religion,  can  but  be  aware 
that  much  of  their  impressiveiiess  on  the  feelings 
is  made  through  the  imagination,  and  as  the 
music  corresponds  with  the  devotions  it  accom- 
panies in  character,  it  can  but  bo  regarded  with 
the  same  emotions.  'The  Messiah  requires 
no  assistance  from  external  circuijistances  to 
heighten  its  effect,  but  of  Mozart's  Requiem  (as 
fine  a  composition,  perhaps,  in  another  style,)  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed,  unless  it  is  heard 
on  an  occasion  similar  to  that  for  which  it  was 
written.  Thus  it  i.s  difficult  to  judge  of  the  work 
before  us  without  the  concurrence  of  "  place  and 
circumstance;"  nor  indeed  can  it  fairly  be  done 
without  fully  considering  the  peculiar  occasion  for 
which  it  was  composed.  That  this  may  be  fully 
understood,  we  quote  Haydn's  own  preface,  a 
translation  of  which  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Novcl- 
lo's  edition  of  the  "  Passione." 

"  It  is  about  fifteen  years  ago  since  I  was  ap- 
jjlicd  to  by  a  clergyman  in  Cadiz,  who  requested 


me  to  write  the  instrumental  music  to  the  seven 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

"  It  was  then  customary  every  year  in  Lent  to 
perform  an  oratorio  in  the  cathedral  at  Cadiz,  the 
effect  of  which  the  following  arrangements  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  heighten.  The  walls,  win- 
dows, and  columns  of  the  church  were  hung  with 
black  cloth,  and  only  one  large  lamp,  hanging  in 
the  centre,  lighted  the  solemn  and  religious 
gloom.  At  noon  all  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  music  began. 

"  After  a  prelude  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  and  pronounced  one 
of  the  seven  words,  which  was  succeeded  by  re- 
flections upon  it.  As  soon  as  these  wore  ended, 
he  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  altar.  This  pause  was  filled  by 
music.  The  bishop  ascended  and  descended 
again  a  second,  a  third  time,  and  so  on,  and  each 
time  the  orchestra  filled  up  the  intervals  in  the 
discourse. 

"  My  composition  must  be  judged  on  a  consid- 
eration of  these  circumstances.  The  task  of 
writing  seven  adagios,  each  of  which  was  to  last 
about  ten  minutes,  to  preserve  a  connection  be- 
tween them,  without  wearying  the  hearers,  was 
none  of  the  lightest,  and  I  soon  found  that  I 
could  not  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  prescribed." 

The  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt  was  indeed 
enormous ;  a  subject  more  extraordinary,  more 
awful,  or  more  sublime,  for  the  inspirations  of 
genius,  could  not  have  been  found.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  task  was  better  suited  to  the  vast 
and  various  powers  of  Handel,  than  to  the 
milder  feeling  and  more  polished  style  of  Haydn, 
although  we  are  apprehensive  that  many  of  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  faith  may  perhaps  differ 
with  us  in  this  opinion.  Haydn  has,  with  his 
usual  method  and  uniformity  of  design,  laid  down 
a  plan  for  the  Passione,  from  which  he  has 
never  swerved,  and  which  has  consequently  en- 
sured to  his  work  a  clearness  and  perspicuity 
that  is  doubly  advantageous,  since  it  almost  en- 
sures its  certain  impression  and  easy  comprehen- 
sion, both  as  a  composition  and  as  a  performance. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected  it  was  first  made 
for  instruments  alone,  and  that  the  voice  parts 
were  added  at  a  subsequent  period.  Thus,  in  its 
original  shape,  it  must  be  considered  as  address- 
ing the  feelings  in  a  totally  ditferent  language  to 
that  used  when  words  affix  definite  ideas,  and 
lead  the  hearers  along  in  a  given  train.  Upon 
sucli  an  occasion  as  the  present,  all  the  great  and 
little  difl^'erences  that  subsist  between  music  and 
language  must  be  brought  to  mind  and  allowed 
for.  From  the  power  possessed  by  the  words  of 
presenting  definite  ideas,  its  impressions  are 
instant,  distinct,  and  vivid  ;  mere  melody  and 
harmony  being  unendowed  with  such  absolute 
means,  are  constrained  to  draw  their  effects  from 
resources  less  distinct.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
add  to  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by 
the  simple  words  of  our  Savior  on  the  cross ; 
Haydn  has  therefore  merely  adapted  to  each  one 
characteristic  harmony,  and  has  then  allowed  his 
fancy  to  work  its  will,  in  portraying  the  varied 
feelings  created  by  each  sentence,  which,  by  the 
spell  of  association  alone,  act  sufficiently  on  the 
feelings  to  awaken  such  emotions  as  the  composer 
loves  to  heighten  by  the  powers  of  his  art,  and 
thus  he  has  called  into  action  all  the  secret  springs 
of  harmony,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  im- 
pulse ;  and  whilst  parts  of  the  composition  may 
at  first  be  thought  to  breathe  too  light  a  strain,  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  adapting  such  words 
to  music  is  like  translating  from  a  strong  Into  a 
softer  language.  The  original  ideas  may  be  ex- 
panded, and  perhaps  softened  or  refined,  but  the 
feeling  is  the  same,  put  in  a  form  congenial  to  its 
new  vehicle. 

A  deep  contrast  between  languor  and  force  is 
the  leadinf  trait  in  the  introduction,  and  induces 
the  inference  that  the  composer  moulded  his  in- 
spirations on  the  sufferings  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Kedeenier.  The  first  largo,  after  the  first  word, 
Padre  celeste,  partakes  of  the  same  character ; 
the  words  are  adapted  with  exquisite  feeling,  and 
the  construction  of  the  i)arts  combines  strength 
with  sweetness ;    and    sluqilicity   has    been   the 
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composer's  aim  in  the  second  movement,  Tu  di 
grazio  sei  snrgente,  supported  by  the  charms  of 
ineloJy.  The  first  bar  of  the  subject  is  one, 
however,  from  tlie  BenerUcInx  of  JInzart's  Re- 
quiem, even  to  the  ai'i'ompaniment,  and  the  re- 
sembUinee  is  preserved  in  the  character  of  the  air 
throughout.  Phis  analo<;y  is  curious,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  the  occasional  concurrence  of  great 
minds,  for  the  character  of  the  two  compositions 
is  the  same  throughout.  No.  3,  Vergin  Maiire,  is 
exquisitely  tender  in  parts ;  a  splendid  transition 
takes  place  at  page  23,  bar  6,  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  one  of  those  minute  shades  of  feel- 
ing which  music  has  by  this  means  a  power  of 
developing  above  that  of  language.  This  beau- 
tiful movement  is  also  distinguished  by  one  of 
those  peculiarities  that  so  perceptibly  marks  the 
style  of  the  composer.  One  of  the  most  e.-cpres- 
sive  passages,  (page  20,  bar  6)  begins  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  something  of 
what  we  should  denominate  Haydn's  pretfinesf, 
but  it  instantly  afterwards,  by  a  delicate  transi- 
tion unexpected  by  the  ear,  alters  its  whole  char- 
acter, and  lakes  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear  by 
surprise.  This  little  manoeuvre  has  evidently 
pleased  the  composer ;  it  is  often  repeated,  but 
is  of  a  kind  never  to  tire.  At  the  last  bar  of  page 
18,  there  is,  as  appears  to  us,  a  slight  defect, 
whether  of  the  original  score  or  the  arranger  we 
cannot  tell ;  most  probably  of  the  former.  It  is 
the  introduction  of  the  D  and  B  by  the  accompani- 
ment before  it  is  taken  by  the  voices.  The  re- 
petition weakens  the  force  of  the  passage,  which 
by  its  very  nature  is  intended  for  the  voice;  and 
there  is  too  wide  a  contrast  between  the  treble 
sustaining  the  E^f  against  the  instruments  or  organ 
without  other  support.  This  movement,  however, 
is  a  perfect  gem,  bright  from  the  mines  of  its  cre- 
ator, for  its  subject  is  particularly  adapted  to 
Haydn's  style,  and  he  has  treated  it  with  propor- 
tionate care.  No.  5,  Perche  m'hai  derelUio  ?  is  a 
splendid  movement  in  F  minor,  and  its  greatest 
beauty  consists  in  the  solidity  of  its  style,  and  the 
mystery  which  by  means  of  modulation  it  is  made 
to  express,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful 
melody  is  maintained,  which  keeps  up  the  interest. 
The  accompaniments  and  intervening  symphonies 
are  exquisite. 

A  symphony  for  wind  instruments  is  next  inter- 
posed, of  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  without 
the  score  ;  but  we  depend  on  the  word  of  the  ar- 
ranger, who,  in  a  note,  states  it  to  be  "  a  perfect 
model  of  masterly  counterpoint  and  refined  scor- 
ing." It  cannot  perhaps  be  better  compared  as 
a  composition  than  to  Haydn's  own  "  Chaos," 
with  which  it  ranges  in  equal  companionship. 

The  whole  construction  and  development  of  No. 
5,  Gesu  sctamava,  is  perfect.  The  two  oppo,-ite 
feelings  of  horror  and  supplication  are  combined 
and  contrasted  with  the  most  e.\act  discrimination 
and  the  nicest  sensibility.  The  whole  subject  is 
contained  in  a  few  notes,  yet  it  is  developed  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  that  it  is  never  monotonous, 
but  acts  with  more  certainty  on  the  feelings  from 
its  very  condensation.  Thus  the  effect  of  con- 
fining the  words  "  Geju  sclamaua  "  to  the  tenor 
as  a  solo,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  passage  is 
awfully  splendid.  No.  6,  Consummatum  est,  is 
scarcely  so  intense  as  the  rest ;  perhaps  Haydn 
would  have  done  well  to  have  sacrificed  his  mel- 
ody to  the  awful  sublimity  of  his  subject.  The 
movement  is  characteristic,  but  not  sutf'ciently  so. 
No.  7,  Nella  tua  mono.  Signer,  is  also  a  little  too 
florid.  The  L'uom  dio  mori,  with  the  earthquake, 
depends  for  ed'ect  on  the  orchestra.  The  chorus 
can  only  assist  in  that  effect  by  the  power  which 
the  combination  of  a  number  of  voices  bestows. 

Splendid  as  the  "  Passione  "  really  is,  we  can- 
not consider  it  as  the  finest  of  Haydn's  works,  in 
which  light  it  stands,  we  believe,  throughout 
Germany.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  subject  is  of 
too  awful  a  nature  for  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  mind.  His  intellect  was  of  too  refined  a  tex- 
ture to  be  capable  of  encountering  and  develop- 
ing an  incident  of  such  towering  sublimity ;  one 
which  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
would  almost  seem  to  require  a  corresponding  ele- 
vation in  the  mind  which  would  attempt  its  treat- 
ment. The  "  Pa.s-.<('one  "  does  not  atf'cct  the  feel- 
ings with  the  awful,  irresistible  solemnity  of  The 


Messiah,  the  Requiem,  or  even  with  the  grateful 
emotion  of  its  composer's  own  Creation.  Yet  in 
such  a  work  the  effect  should  be  instantaneous 
and  certain.  Still  it  is  a  masterpic<-e,  and  the 
lovers  of  Ilaydn  will  recognize  in  it  all  his  purity 
of  harmony  and  unity  of  design,  and  welcome  it  as 
a  substantial  support,  if  not  the  most  splendid  of 
those  raised  by  the  genius  to  the  fame  of  its  im- 
mortal composer. 

Pit  sic  Ji&iifliul. 

ISn  gland. 

Birmingham. — On  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  a 
festival  was  held  here  for  the  inauguration  of  anew 
music  hall.  There  appears  to  be  a  rage  for  splendid 
new  halls  and  new  organs  in  the  larger  towns  of  Eng- 
land lately.  The  excuse  for  the  new  one  in  Birming- 
ham, where  there  already  existed  one  so  famous,  is 
thus  set  forth  in  the  Times : 

The  committee  of  the  great  hall  in  which  the  Bir- 
mingham Triennial  Festival  (the  grandest  periodical 
music-meeting  in  Europe)  is  accustomed  to  be  held, 
with  a  view  to  the  especial  interests  of  the  General 
Hospital,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  which  the  festival 
is  given,  rather  discourage  than  promote  the  frequent 
performance  of  oratorios  and  other  great  music  works 
depending  for  effect  upon  the  congregation  of  masses. 
They  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  if  oratorios 
were  often  produced  during  the  interval  of  the  festi- 
vals, they  would  lessen  the  attraction  of  the  triennial 
celebrations,  and  so  militate  against  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  their  noble  charity.  Thus,  while  Birmingham 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  music-halls  in  the  world, 
and  is  essentially  a  musical  to%\'n,  it  enjoys  fewer 
opportunities  of  offering  musical  treats  to  its  inhabit- 
ants than  either  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  The 
Festival  Committee,  who  are  also  the  committee  of 
the  General  Hospital,  will  not  let  their  hall  (where  the 
immortal  Elijah  was  first  presented  to  the  world)  for 
any  performances  whatever,  except  those  in  which 
they  are  themselves  immediately  concerned.  Even 
their  organ,  a  worlv  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude, 
is  dedicated  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  their  o^vn 
organist,  who  instituted  the  cheap  Monday  concerts, 
in  which  the  attraction  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
his  own  playing.  But  the  Birmingham  people  are 
notably  a  musical  people,  and  consider  that  a  festival 
on  a  large  scale  once  in  three  years  is  not  enough.  A 
committee  of  gentlemen  amateurs  of  music  was  there- 
fore instituted  some  time  since  with  the  object  of 
breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Festival  despots,  and 
this  resulted  in  the  project  of  a  new  and  spacious 
music-hall,  at  which  oratorios  or  miscellaneous  con- 
certs might  be  given  to  the  Birmingham  public  as 
often  as  convenient  or  necessary.  The  hall  being 
completed,  it  was  of  course  desirable  to  "inaugurate" 
it  in  an  approi:)riate  manner,  and  an  engagement  was 
contracted  with  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  to  get  up  a 
series  of  performances  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  "Messiah"  was  performed  on  the  first  day, 
and  on  the  second  the  "Elijah."  The  orchestra  (Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon's  Orchestra]  Union)  numbered  between 
50  and  60  ;  the  chorus,  chiefly  locals  hardly  exceeded 
100  voices.  The  principal  singers,  like  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  were  all  English  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello, 
Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Weiss,  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Montem  and  Sims  Reeves.  The  solos  and  the  orches- 
tra are  highly  praised,  but  the  choruses  "  left  much 
to  desire."  There  were  miscellaneous  concerts  in  the 
evenings,  in  which  were  performed  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  C,  (No.  1);  the  "Tell"  Overture;  Fra 
Diavolo  ditto ;  Der  Freyschiitz  and  Za7?ipa  ditto ; 
Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  Symphony;  Solos  on  the 
new  organ,  by  Mr.  Simms ;  Extracts  from  Costa's 
"Eli,"  and  a  variety  of  vocal  pieces  from  Mozart, 
Haydn,  "Weber,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Hatton,  AVallace, 
&c.  &c. 

Glol'Cester.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  three 
choirs  of  AVorcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester  com- 
menced Sept.  9th,  and  lasted  three  days. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Amott,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  who 
also  conducted  the  musical  performances.  The  pro- 
gramme, although  exhibiting  little  variety  or  novelty, 
was,  on  the  whole,  good.  The  principal  vocalists  in- 
cluded Mesdames  Clara  Novello,  "Viardot  Garcia, 
Clara  Hepworth,  Lockey,  Temple  and  Alboni ;  Messrs. 
Lockey,  Weiss,  Thomas,  Gassier  and  Sims  Reeves. 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  comprised  in  all  300  players ; 
leaders,  Messrs.  Blagrove  and  Sainton  ;  organist,  Mr. 
Townshend  Smith  (of  Hereford  Cathedral)  ;  accom- 
panist, Mr.  Done  (of  Worcester  Cathedral). 

The  festival  opened  as  usual  with  a  full  cathedral 
service,  including  a  voluntary  on  the  organ,  anthems 


by  Handel  and  by  Mendelssohn,  the  Preces  and  Re- 
sponses of  TalUs,  &c.  "Elijah'*  was  performed  on 
the  second  morning,  after  a  service  of  old  English 
music;  and  on  the  third  morning,  Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion," Mozart's  "Requiem,"  selections  from  "St. 
Paul,"  and  the  following  miscellany  : 

Air — Mme.  Novello,  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim  ;  " 
Chorus — "Let  their  celestial  concerts,"  Handel... 
Duet — Mrs.  Hepworth  and  Mr.  Reeves,  "  Forsake  me 
not,"  Spohr.  Air  and  Chorus  —  Mr.  Weiss,  "Qui 
toUis,"  Haydn.  Duet — Mesdames  NovcUo  and  Viar- 
dot, "  Quis  est  homo,"  Rossini.  Recitative  and  Air — 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still ;  "  Air — 
Mrs.  Hepworth,  "  Farewell,  ye  limpid  springs,"  Han- 
del. Duet  —  Mme.  Viardot  and  Mr.  Reeves,  "  Te 
ergo,"  Graun.  Chorus  —  "Hallelujah,"  (Mount  of 
olives,)  Beethoven. 

There  were  miscellaneous  concerts  each  evening. 
The  gem  of  the  first  was  Alboni's  splendid  singing  of 
the  air,  De7i  per  qicesto,  from  Mozart's  Tiio.  The 
whole  first  part  of  that  concert  consisted  of  selections 
from  Mozart's  operas.  Then  followed  the  finale  to 
Mendelssohn's  Loreley,  in  which  Mme.  Novello  took 
the  solos  of  Leonora ;  and  then  the  usual  kind  of  mis- 
cellany of  glees  and  operatic  pieces.  The  programme 
of  the  second  concert  was  as  follows  : — 

Part  I. — Overture,  Der  Freyschiitz,  Weber ;  Ma- 
drigal, "  Downin  aflow'ry  vale,"  Festa;  Aria,  "Casta 
Diva"  (Norma)  BcUini ;  Trio,  "  Quanto  a  quest' 
alma,"  Rossini ;  Aria,  "  Deh  vieni,"  Mozart ;  March 
and  Chorus,  "Crown  ye  the  altars,"  Beethoven; 
Cavatina,  "  Ah,  quel  giorno,"  Rossini ;  Concertante, 
for  two  violins  (No.  2),  Spohr  ;  Duetto,  "  Lasciami ! 
non  t'  ascolto,"  Rossini. 

Part  II.— Symphony  (No.  3),  Haydn  ;  Ballad,  "I 
wake,"  Bergenswold  ;  Duet,  "Amor!  possente  nome," 
Rossini;  Song,  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  Weiss; 
Song,  "  I  love  my  little  native  Isle,"  F.  Mori ;  Duet, 
"  Di  capricci,"  Rossini;  Ballad,  "Bonnie  Jean," 
Linley  ;  Glee,  "Summer  Eve,"  Hatton;  Aria,  "In 
questo  semplice,"  Donizetti ;  Quintetto,  "  Sento,  oh 
Die,"  (Cosi  fan  tutti),  Mozart. 

Bradeord' — As  a  sample  of  organ  concerts  in 
England  we  may  mention  one  lately  given  at  St. 
George's  Hall,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  of  Liverpool. 
The  organ  peformances  were  varied  with  vocal  Selec- 
tions by  the  Bradford  Choral  Union.  The  audience 
numbered  upwards  of  1500  persons.  Mr.  Best  has 
engaged  to  give  four  similar  concerts.  The  following 
w'as  the  programme  : 

Part  I. — Organ  Concerto,  No.  2,  Handel.  Ro- 
manza,  from  Symphony,  "La  Rcine  de  France." 
Haydn.  Choral  March,  Becker,  by  the  Bradford 
Choral  Union.  Fuga  (F  major),  W.  T.  Best.  Air 
with  variations.  Rode.  Part  Song,  "  "Wliere's  the 
gain  of  restless  care,"  L.  de  Call,  by  the  Bradford 
Choral  Union.     AVedding  March,  Mendelssohn. 

Part  II. — Overture  (Prec/osa),  Weber.  Part  Song, 
"  Go  speed  thy  flight,  sweet  evening  breeze,"  Otto, 
by  the  Bradford  Choral  Union.  Andante,  from  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Beethoven.  Prelude  and  Fuga 
(E  major),  J.  S.  Bach.  War  Song,  "The  banners 
wave,  the  drums  are  beating,"  Kiicken,  by  the  Brad- 
ford Choral  Union.  Chorus,  "May  no  rash  intru- 
der," Handel.  The  Nightingale  Chorus — Solomon. 
Grand  Offertoire,  (No.  3,  op.  35)  Lefebure  Wely. 

Paris. 

The  Operas. — {Corves,  of  London  Mus.  World. )^ 
As  the  summer  wanes  and  the  autnmn  sets  in,  the 
musical  season  here  begins  to  exhibit  some  indication 
of  life.  For  a  long  time  nothing  has  occurred  at  any 
of  the  lyric  theatres  worth  calling  your  attention  to. 
The  }-ep7'iseof  Guillaume  Tell  at  the  Grand-Opera  has 
been  the  latest  novelty;  but  the  reproduction  of  Ros- 
sini's greatest  work  has  not  proved  as  successful  as 
was  anticipated  from  the  immense  pains  and  time 
expended  on  it.  The  fault  is  principally  owing  to  the 
cast,  which  does  not  comprise  one  great  name.  M. 
Gueymard,  as  Arnold,  has  entirely  failed  to  recall  one 
reminiscence  of  Nourrit  or  Duprez,  and  sings  the 
music  very  indifferently.  Moreover,  the  Parisians  will 
never  forgive  him  for  not  being  able  to  sing  the  Vi  de 
poitrinc  in  the  "  Suivez  moi,"  which  he  most  wisely 
did  not  even  attempt.  Besides,  all  the  music  of  the 
original  score  is  not  restored,  as  was  promised,  so  that 
the  real  musical  public  are  disappointed  and  offended. 
The  scenery,  however,  is  splendid,  and  the  ballets  most 
admirable,  which,  with  a  band  and  chorus  almost 
beyond  reproach,  goes  far  to  conciliate  the  audience. 
Auber's  Cheval  de  bronze^  with  new  recitatives  and 
ballet  music,  is  about  to  be  put  into  rehearsal.  I  have 
i|o  doubt  that  it  will  prove  even  more  successful  at  the 
"Grand"  than  the  "  Comique"  Opera.  The  Cheval 
de  Bronze  I  always  considered  one  of  the  composer's 
most  delightful  works.  At  the  Italiens,  the  most 
lively  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  re-opening 
next  month.  M.  Calzado  has  already  enlisted  a 
numerous  and  powerful  company,  including  the  fol- 
lowing artists : — Mesdames  Alboni,  Piccolomini,  Frez- 
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znlini,  Fiorentini,  Gambardi,  Dell'  Anese,  Martini, 
Valli;  Signers  Mario,  Carrion,  Luchesi,  Graziani, 
Nerini,  Angelini,  Mathieu,  Ballestra,  Solieri,  Cuturi, 
Rossi,  Zucchini,  Soldi,  and  Corsi.  Several  of  these 
names,  are  unknown  to  me,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
pointini;  to  that  of  Signor  Corsi,  who  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  barytones  in  Italy, 
and  I  am  certain  will  be  much  liked  in  certain  parts. 
He  is  something  in  Ronconi's  serious  line.  Mario  and 
Piccolomini  will  not  arrive  nntil  November,  M.  Calzado 
having  extended  their  leave  for  one  month.  Signor 
Bottesini  is  reinstated  as  conductor.  It  is  affirmed 
that  Signor  Terdi  has  made  a  large  demand  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  Trariata  and  other  of  his  operas 
at  the  Italiens.  M.  Calzado  has  thought  proper  to 
refuse,  and  intends  bringing  out  the  Tiaviata  on  his 
own  responsibility  leaving  it'to  the  composer  to  prove 
his  claim  by  law.  The  reprise  of  the  Prophete  and  the 
dfhiit  of  Madame  Borghi  Mamo  as  Fides  comes  off  to- 
night (Thursday)  Sept.  18. 


giulnht's  Joitpal  0|  Jlufilr. 
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Nett  VoLtrjiE. — Our  number  of  last  week,  Oct.  4, 
commenced  a  new  half-yearly  volume.  The  month 
of  October  too  is  properly  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  year  in  music  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  "  season."  "We  shall  be  happy  therefore  to 
receive  the  names  (and  dollars)  of  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  desire  a  weekly  paper,  which  shall  keep 
them  "posted up"  in  musical  matters,  and  aid  them 
to  discern  and  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and  worthy 
amid  so  much  that  is  pretentious  and  false.  Give  us 
a  large  subscription  list  this  winter,  and  we  will  make 
your  paper  doubly  worth  it. 

[0°'We  can  furnish  one  and  one  o;???/ complete  set  of 
the  Journal  of  Music  bound ;  for  which  of  course  we 
must  charge  an  extra  price. — With  the  exception  of 
two  numbers  only,  (which  occur  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
we  can  furnish  volumes  bound  or  unbound  of  the 
Journal  from  the  commencement.  Also  single  num- 
bers. 

Thalberg. 

The  great  pianist,  so  many  times  expected,  is 
at  last  actually  in  Kew  Yorl:.  He  arrived  by  the 
steamer  last  week,  with  the  indefatigable  Ull- 
man  for  his  business  agent,  and  will  commence  a 
series  of  concerts  there  upon  the  20th ;  after 
■which  he  will  of  course  visit  Boston  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Union.  His  presence  will  be  some- 
thing of  an  event  in  our  musical  world.  We 
shall  all  of  course  be  eager  to  hear  one  of  the  two 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  modern  virtuoso 
school  of  pianism.  With  the  exception  of  Liszt, 
no  name  has  stood  so  prominent,  so  long,  as 
Thalberg.  Liszt  has  long  since  retired  from  the 
arena,  in  which  he  was  always  crowned  and 
always  excited  the  wonder  of  the  crowd  ;  he  has 
abandoned  solo-playing  in  public,  and  taken  to 
composing  and  to  bringing  out  the  great  ensemble 
pieces  of  the  masters,  and  to  playing  patron  to 
new  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  original  composers. 
It  mnst  be  ten  years,  too,  since  Thalberg  closed 
his  concert  career,  to  which  he  now  returns  in  a 
new  country.  Thalberg  was  the  founder  of  this 
whole  virtuoso  school.  It  was  he  who  first 
undertook  to  overcome  the  short-comings  of 
the  piano-forte  b_v  wonderful  rapidity  and  wide 
grasp  of  execution.  It  was  he  who  first  made 
the  piano  speak  through  the  whole  length  of  its 
keyboard  like  an  orchestra,  letting  the  melody 
sing  distinctly  in  the  middle  or  tenor  region,  ac- 
companied at  once  by  a  deep  bass  and  a  perfect 
aurora  borealis  of  swift,  flickering  arpeggios 
above. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  IIkt;z, 
with  his  light  arabesfjue  preltincsses,  in  the  shape 
of  variations  upon  well-known  airs,  was  the  won- 


der of  the  age  ;  for  it  is  ever  the  few  who  know 
the  deeper  charm  and  inspiration  of  real  master 
works  of  genius,  like  the  Sonatas  of  Beethovex. 
Herz  came  to  America  after  his  day  had  passed 
in  Europe,  and  after  even  our  ears  had  become 
accustomed  (through  the  hands  of  skilful  follow- 
ers) to  the  then  astonishing  fantasias  by  Thal- 
berg, with  whose  name  all  reports  of  concerts  in 
England,  France  and  Germany  were  filled.  We 
all  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  with  which 
we  first  listened  to  t!ie  stately  symmetry,  the 
broad  architectural  splendor  of  his  Fantasia  upon 
"  Moses  in  Egypt,"  with  the  light  blaze  of  arpeggi 
accompanying  the  Prayer.  It  was,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  at  the  first  concert  given  in  our  city 
by  the  elder  of  the  brothers  Rackemanx,  about 
the  year  1839,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  us 
to  the  New  School  piano  compositions — to  Thal- 
berg, Liszt,  Henselt,  Doehler,  Chopin, 
&c.,  although  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  class  a  pure  star 
of  genius  like  the  last  with  lights  that  must  prove 
so  much  more  ephemeral.  Since  then  Thalberg 
has  been  played  to  us  by  all  the  brilliant  concert 
pianists,  who  have  visited  these  shores,  and  finally 
by  not  a  few  young  rising  virtuosos  who  were 
born  among  us.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  know 
Thalberg  by  his  compositions,  interpreted  to  us 
as  they  have  been,  not  unskilfully,  although  at 
second  hand,  our  musical  public  is  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  style  and  nature  of  the  man. 
We  know  his  music,  that  is,  we  are  familiar  with 
those  pieces  of  his  by  which  he  has  been  most 
known  everywhere,  and  which  he  still  chooses  to 
make  the  chevaux  de  batailte  of  his  concerts. 
We  have  heard  Jaell,  and  Salter,  and  Heller, 
and  Strakosch,  and  Mason,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more,  perform  his  Fantasias  on  Moise,  Don 
Juan,  Lucia  and  Les  Huguenots — pieces  which 
exhibit  his  chief  power  as  an  arranger,  trans- 
lator (traduclor^  and  embellisher  of  operatic 
themes  and  scenas  for  the  piano  solo.  And  we 
have  heard  those  gentler,  less  pretending  pieces, 
like  his  Andante  Tremolo,  and  some  of  his  Noc- 
turnes, in  which  there  is  a  certain  poetry  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  something  like  original  crea- 
tion. It  only  remains  now  to  hear  them  from  his 
own  hands,  from  the  fingers  of  their  creator,  and 
of  the,  in  many  respects,  first  executive  pianist 
of  the  world.  For  if  he  have  not  all  the  energy 
the  fantastic  boldness,  the  singular  magnetism  of 
Liszt,  he  is  without  his  faults  of  questionable  ec- 
centricity. There  is  a  symmetry,  repose  and 
clearness  in  his  style,  corresponding,  it  is  said, 
with  the  gentlemanly  ease  and  quietness  of  the 
whole  man.  Music,  which  owes  its  peculiarity  of 
structure  so  entirely  to  the  wants  of  the  per- 
former in  connection  with  his  instrument,  ought 
surely  to  be  heard  at  first  hand,  as  the  composer- 
player  renders  it,  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  its 
beauty.  And  this  opportunity  we  shall  soon  have. 
Besides  his  Fantasias,  Nocturnes,  Etudes, 
Waltzes,  Impromptus,  &c.,  Thalberg  has  com- 
posed in  larger  forms.  Concertos,  a  Trio  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  and  more  recently  an  Opera  in 
four  acts,  Florinda,  of  which  some  account  may 
be  found  in  this  Journal  for  Sept.  2,  1854.  It  is 
his  intention,  as  we  understand,  to  give  quite  a 
number  of  concerts  in  New  York,  commencing 
on  the  20th  of  this  month ;  and  he  will  play 
almost  exclusively  his  own  compositions,  including 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the  Moise 
and  Dun  Juan  fantasias,  the  Andante,  &c.  The 
repertoire  also  contains  his  Trio,  a  Concerto  by 


Beethoven,  and  one  or  two  other  classical  pieces. 
Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  for  us  here  in  Boston 
to  hear  him  play  that  Beethoven  Concerto,  under 
the  statue  of  Beethoven,  in  one  of  the  grand 
orchestral  concerts  of  the  "  Beethoven  Concert 
Society  " !     Let  us  hope. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  speak  of  Thalberg 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  we  commence  copying  on 
another  page  a  good  historical  classification  of  the 
noted  composers  for  the  piano,  written  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Chori.et,  which  will  help  us  some- 
what to  station  the  new-comer ;  .and  we  place  here 
an  abstract,  which  we  once  made  for  another  pur- 
pose, from  the  sketch  of  him  in  M.  Fetis's  Univer- 
sal Biography  of  Musicians. 

Sigismiind  Thalberg,  the  celebrated  pianist,  was 
born  at  Geneva,  January  7,  1812.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  taken  to  Vienna,  where  his  musical  education 
commenced.  He  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  from 
Sechter  and  from  Hummel;  but  M.  Fetis,  states  that 
Thalberg  himself  denied  this,  as  well  as  the  assertion 
that  he  acquired  his  talent  by  indefatigable  labor. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  excite  attention  in 
saloons  and  concerts.  At  sixteen  he  published  his 
first  works,  now  regarded  by  himself  as  trifles,  but  in 
which  there  are  indications  of  the  peculiar  style  which 
he  has  since  developed.  One  who  knows  Thalberg 
as  he  has  since  become,  both  as  pianist  and  as  com- 
poser, says  M.  Fe'tis,  will  find  it  interestinfr  to 
examine  his  " Mflange  sur  ks  themes  d'  Euryanihe" 
(op.  1.)  his  fantasia  on  a  Scotch  air,  (op.  2.)  and  his 
impromptu  on  motives  from  the  "  Siege  de  Corinihe," 
(op.  3,)  which  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1828.  Two 
years  after  this  he  made  his  first  visit  to  England  to 
give  concerts.  The  journals  of  that  day  are  full  of 
him.  He  had  written  for  this  tour  a  concerto,  (op. 
h ;)  but  it  was  not  for  this  speciality  that  his  talent 
fitted  liim;  the  constraint  of  the  classical  form  and 
of  the  orchestra  was  too  ranch  for  him.  His  thoughts 
then  turned  to  the  development  of  the  sonorous  power 
of  the  piano;  to  the  combinations  of  various  effects; 
and,  above  all,  to  a  novelty  of  which  the  invention 
properly  belongs  to  him.  The  old  school  of  pianists 
was  divided  into  two  principal  categories  ;  namely, 
the  brilliant  pianists,  such  as  Clementi  and  his  pupils, 
and  the  harmoni.>its,  such  as  Moz.art  and  Beethoven. 
Each  of  these  schools  was  subdivided  into  several 
shades.  Thus  Dussek,  by  his  national  instinct, 
tended  to  the  harmonic  school,  although  he  wrote 
incorrectly,  and  mnst  be  considered  one  of  the  bril- 
liant pianists.  Kalkbrenner  afterwards  followed  the 
same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  Hummel,  and 
then  Moscheles,  pianists  of  the  harmonic  schoo', 
pave  more  of  brilliancy  to  their  compositions  than 
did  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  But  in  both  schools  we 
remark  that  song  and  harmony  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  brilliant  traits  on  the  other,  are  always  separated, 
and  that  these  two  elements  of  piano-forte  music 
only  appear  one  by  one  in  turn,  and  in  an  order 
nearly  symmetrical.  In  the  brilliant  passages  of 
these  two  schools  it  is  the  scales  that  predominate  ; 
the  arpeggi  appear  only  at  long  intervals,  and  almost 
always  in  the  same  forms.  In  the  singing  and  har- 
monious passages,  if  the  two  hands  are  brought 
together  they  occupy  but  one  side  of  the  key  hoard ; 
if  they  are  widely  separated  they  leave  a  void  between 
them  ;  the  harmony  is  not  filled  up.  Such  was  the 
state  of  piano  playing  when  Thalberg  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting  song  and  harmony  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages in  one,  instead  of  letting  them  alternate  with 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  formula.  He  songht  to  make 
the  whole  key  lioard  speak  at  once  throughout  its 
entire  compass,  leaving  no  void  in  the  middle.  This 
thought, gradually  matnred  and  developed,  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  ingenious  combina- 
tions of  the  figures,  whereby  the  song  or  melody  could 
always  be  heard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst  of 
rapid  arpeggio  passages  and  very  complicated  forms 
of  accompaniment.  In  this  new  system  the  scales 
ceased  to  lie  a  principal  part  in  the  brilliant  piano 
music;  diH'erent  forms  of  arpeggi  took  their  place; 
the  fingering  was  greatly  modiHcil ;  and  the  frequent 
passage  of  the  thumb  bccainc  its  essential  character- 
istic. It  was  by  means  of  the  ihuml),  taken  alternately 
in  the  two  hands,  that  the  melody  established  itself 
in  the  <'entre  of  the  instrument. 

In  IS.'iO  Tliallierg  made  an  artistic  tour  through 
Germany.  In  18'i-l  he  accompanied  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  as  pianist  to  the  imperial  eham- 
lier,  to  Tiiplitz,  to  the  meeting  of  his  sovereign  with 
the  Emperor  of  linssia  and  the  King  of  I'russia. 
There  his  playing  awakened  a  warm  interest.  But 
his  true  European  fume  dates  from  his  success  in 
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Paris  durins  his  first  visit  tliere  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  year  1835.  Since  then  he  has  made  freqnent 
tours  in  France,  Belfjium,  England,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many; and  everywhere  the  precision,  delicacy,  and 
finish  of  his  playing,  tlie  hcautifnl  sound  which  ho 
draws  from  his  instrument,  the  hrilliant  cfii'ects  which 
he  combines,  and  the  individual  charm  wliich  he  has 
put  into  his  musical  forms,  have  excited  a  general 
enthusiasm.  These  forms,  imitated  by  most  of  the 
new  school  pianists  in  tlieh'  compositions,  or  rather 
tlieir  arrangements  of  themes  from  the  operas,  have 
become  the  fashion  of  nearly  all  the  piano  music  of 
our  time. 


CONCE  RTS. 

Mlle.  Parodi  has  continued  her  concerts 
through  a  second  week,  to  close  this  evening. 
The  audiences  have  been  always  large  and  the 
appetite,  as  indicated  by  encores,  insatiable.  In- 
deed, repetitions  have  been  not  the  exception 
but  the  rule — the  unjust  rule  of  a  half-musical 
majority,  fatiguing  to  artists,  and  to  the  really 
musical  minority. 

We  heard  the  concerts  of  Saturday  and  Tues- 
day. The  former  opened  with  a  baritone  aria 
by  Mercadante,  from  Zuira,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  concert  pieces  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  beard  for  some  time,  and  the  better  for 
being  new  to  most  of  us.  Sig.  Bernardi  sang  it 
in  his  usually  chaste  mnner,  with  rich,  sonorous, 
manly  voice,  to  which  we  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
listen.  Paul  Julien  played  De  Beriot's  "  Trem- 
olo," that  is  to  say,  his  violin  fantasia  on  that  sol- 
emn slow  movement  from  Beethoven's  "  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata,"  and  he  played  it  admirably.  Mlle. 
Parodi  sang  the  great  song  of  Fides  from  "  The 
Prophet  "  :  All  1  mon  Jils  !  The  quieter  por- 
tions of  it  sounded  finely  with  her  rich,  large 
voice  ;  but  she  overstepped  the  bounds  of  eupho- 
ny, of  music,  in  some  of  those  passionate  out- 
bursts, betraying  a  tendency  to  overdo  things  by 
sheer  physical  energy.  How  different  from  the 
chaste,  refined  style  of  Lagrange  !  Sig.  Tibe- 
Rixi  gave  us  Mozart's  II  mio  tesoi'o,  not  much  a  la 
Mario  to  be  sure,  but  yet  creditably  as  to  exe- 
cution and  expression  ;  and  one  could  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  music  itself  and  thank  him  for  it.  His 
voice  grows  Upon  us,  but  sounds  better  in  simpler 
melody  and  in  declamatory  passages  than  in  any 
thing  so  florid.  Parodi  sang  Com' e  hello  from 
"  Lucia,"  eflfeetively  in  the  main,  beautifully  in 
parts,  but  still  wounding  the  ear  and  breaking  the 
spell  at  times  by  a  harsh  loud  high  note.  M. 
Strakosch  tickled  the  ears  and  dazzled  the 
sensuous  imagination  of  the  crowd  by  "  Musical 
Kockets"  on  the  Grand  Piano,  whose  tones  he 
knows  how  to  bring  out  in  all  their  sonorousness 
and  brilliancy  and  sweetness.  His  pretty  show- 
pieces do  indeed  belong  to  the  category  of  mu- 
sical fireworks  ;  but  the  superb  sweep  and  grand- 
eur of  the  rocket  we  hardly  found  in  this  case. 
The  Trio  from  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  very  finely 
sung  by  all  three  artists,  and  produced  great 
efi'ect.     Of  course  repeated. 

The  Second  Part  opened  with  a  French  Ko- 
manza,  from  Halevy's  L'Eclair,  sung  by  Sig. 
Bernardi.  Edgardo  died  again  in  Tiberini's 
sweet  and  die-away  tenor.  Pakodi  called  forth 
roars  of  laughter  by  her  romping  "  Rataplan," — a 
clever  piece  of  vocal  tom-foolery.  Paul  Julien 
played  an  ingenious  fantasia  by  Allard,  on  themes 
from  La  Favorita,  delighting  by  his  exquisite 
execution,  his  firm,  pure  violin  tone,  his  faultless 
truth  of  intonation,  and  graceful  mastery  of  all 
points  of  expression.  The  concert  closed  with 
Martini's  "  Lauorhing  Trio,"  so  long  familiar  in 


English.     Parodi's  laugh  Tvas  of  rather  a  forced 
order  and  not  the  most  refined. 

On  Tuesday  evening  (first  of  the  extra  series) 
the  young  Paul  played  one  of  De  Beriot's  fine 
Concertos  admirably  well,  and  made  the  "  Car- 
nival of  Venice  "  as  grotesque .  and  humorous  as 
almost  any  one.  Sig.  Bernardi  made  that 
hacknied  baritone  air  from  the  "Trovatore": 
II  Balen,  &c.,  sound  better  than  we  yet  have 
heard  it,  and  gained  still  more  upon  appreciative 
listeners  by  his  dignity  and  truth  of  manner  in 
the  Trio  from  Allila  and  the  Barcarole  from  Don 
Sebastian.  Sig.  Tiberini  gave  us  real  pleasure 
in  his  twice  singing  of  Mozart's  0  caro  imagine, 
from  the  "  Magic  Flute."  It  was  rendered  with 
delicacy  and  with  fervor.  As  before,  he  was  less 
successful  with  Sjiirto  gentil,  still  employing  un- 
meaning echoes  and  other  far-fetehed  bravura. 
Mile.  Parodi  pleased  us  more  than  in  any  other 
piece  this  time  by  her  large,  simple,  truthful  and 
expressive  delivery  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Jerusa- 
lem, thou  that  kiUest,"  &c.  The  singer  seemed 
to  subordinate  herself  to  the  noble  and  deep-feel- 
ing music.  Her  declamation  of  the  Marseillaise 
was  powerful,  splendid  as  far  as  voice  and  physi- 
cal energy  go,  but  not  imaginative  in  a  hiMi 
sense,  not  poetic  and  inspired;  although  it  took 
hugely  with  the  multitude.  She  sang  it  well,  but 
we  had  rather  hear  Rachel  sing  it  badly.  The 
trios  were  the  well-known  one  from  Attila,  which 
went  finely,  and  that  coarse  laughing  piece  again. 

The  subscription  list  for  the  Eight  Orchesteal  Con- 
certs of  the  Beethoven  Concert  Society  grows 
from  day  to  day.  Do  not  forget  that  it  absolutely 
requires  a  plcdgad  subscription  of  ^fifteen  hundred  sets 
of  tickets,  at  the  very  low  price  of  three  dollars,  to 
make  it  safe  or  possible  to  give  the  concerts  at  all. 
Certainly  our  musical  public  will  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
mistake,  a  calamity,  if  they  lose  them  by  any  want 
of  alacrity  in  subscribing.  Our  love  of  great  instru- 
mental music  is  now  distinctly  put  to  the  test.  After 
November,  when  the  weight  of  long  political  anxiety 
sh.all  be  somewhat  lifted  from  us,  will  there  not  be 
comfort  in  the  Fifth  Symphony  1  Shall  we  not  rush 
to  great  orchestral  music  as  one  rushes  from  hot 
streets  in  dog-days  to  the  sea-shore  1 

The  great  organ  for  the  Music  Hall  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors, it  was  finally  determined  that,  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  stockholders  having  been  complied 
with,  a  contract  may  now  be  made,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Association,  Dr.  J. 
Baxter  Upham,  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  Eu- 
rope for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Upham  left  on  his  mis- 
sion by  steamer  Canada  on  Wednesd.ay,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  many  friends  and  of  all  lovers  of  music 
and  Art  go  with  him.  To  his  enthusiasm  and  per- 
severance are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of 
a  project,  which  we  feel  confident  will  reflect  honor 
and  credit  upon  Boston  and  its  public-spirited  citi- 
zens in  all  coming  time. 

We  passed  a  delightful  evening  last  week  at  the 
rooms  of  the  German  "  Orpheus,"  or  Milnnerchor. 
It  was  a  social  entertainment  in  true  German  style  : 
music,  conversation,  lager  beer,  cigars  .and  comic 
recitations  blending  or  alternating  in  agreeable  pro- 
portions. The  Germans  underst.and  the  art  of  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  There  was  a  healthy,  hearty  good 
cheer,  a  perfect  sense  of  freedom,  as  well  as  a  tone 
of  artistic  refinement  about  it.  Yet  most  of  the 
singers  are  plain  mechanics.  Under  their  excellent 
leader,  Mr.  Kreissmann,  they  sang  good  German 


four-part  songs  and  choruses  among  others,  the  Pil- 
grim Chant  from  Tannhaiiser,  "  0  Isis  and  Osiris," 
from  tlic  Zauherjlvte^  part-songs  by  Mendelssohn  and 
others,  and  some  very  comical  students'  songs.  Otto 
Dresel,  too,  was  present  and  contributed  some 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  on  a  fine 
Chickering  grand  piano.  Also  Mr.  Leonhard,  a 
young  pianist  just  from  the  Conservatoire  at  Leip- 
zig, who  played  a  very  difficult  Polonaise  of  Chopin 
admirably,  and  who  is  a  musician  of  rare  talent  and 
a  true  artistic  tone.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  card  below 
that  he  proposes  to  reside  and  teach  in  this  city,  and 
we  wish  him  all  success.  Mr.  Kreissmann  s.ang 
several  songs  by  Franz,  which  were  received  with 
the  most  unfeigned  enthusiasm ;  and  there  were 
other  songs  by  members  of  tlie  Club. 

At  the  German  Opera  in  New  York  last  week  the 
pieces  were  Masaniello  and  Dfr  Freijschulz.  This 
week,  on  Thursday  evening,  Lortzing's  popular  mu- 
sic to  Fouque's  "  Undine "  was  given  for  the  first 
time.  In  spite  of  the  slashing  criticisms  of  those 
who  have  been  so  spoiled  by  Italian  opera,  that  they 
regard  the  individual  singer  .as  of  more  consequence 
than  the  music,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  die  best 
judges  that  this  troupe  presents  a  better  musical  and 
dramatic  ensemble  than  our  cities  have  been  used  to  ; 
Bergmann's  orchestra  is  superior..  .The  Italian  Opera 
at  the  Academy  came  to  an  abrupt  close  last  week, 
Maretzek  not  having  prevailed  on  the  stockholders 
to  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  best  seats  gratis;  a 
condition  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  every  man- 
ager. The  piece  was  ISEtoile  du  Nord.  Max  was 
called  out  for  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
reason  of  the  repeated  failures  in  quite  jjungent  lan- 
guage. He  has  since  given  two  operatic  concerts, 
and  it  is  said  we  may  expect  his  troupe  in  Boston  by 
the  20th. 

Mrae.  De  Wilhorst  has  given  a  second  concert 
in  New  York,  in  which  the  Tribune  thinks  she  fairly 
settled  the  question  that  she  is  destined  to  t.ike  rank 

among  prime  donne A  musical   society  in  New 

York,  the  oldest  in  the  country,  called  the  Euterpian 
Society — something  like  our  Amateur  Orchestra,  we 

believe — held   its   ,58th   anniversary  last  week 

Ullmann,  the  indefatiga!>le,  who  flies  hack  and  forth 
over  the  Atlantic  like  a  shuttle,  weaving  star  after 
star  of  European  theatre  and  conceit  notoriety  into 
the  groat  American  web  of  Art  and — speculation, 
has  engaged  the  famous  contralto,  Mme.  Angri, 
who  has  been  thought  second  only  to  Alboni.  Her 
speedy  arrival  is  looked  for.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
she  is  to  concertize  with  Thaleerg. 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

IT  is  proposed  by  tbe  Committee  who  manased  the  Orr^hps- 
tral  Tonrcrts  of  the  ln.'st  season  to  cive  a  series  of  EIGHT 
CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  during;  thR  comint; 
winter,  unfler  the  name  of  the  •'  Beethoven  Concert  Society." 
proTided  fifteen  Jniwhed  sets  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for 
previous  to  Oct.  20th. 

The  Orchestra  will  consist  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  flirection  of  Carl  Zerr\hn. 

Price  of  Tickers  for  the  Series,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S3. 
Single  Tichetfi,  Sri. 

Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Stores. 
NATHAN  KTrH.\RDSON.  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange,  2S2  Wasbington  Sb. 

MUSICAL  soir:&es. 


Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  tUe  Messrs.  Chiclceriiig's  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Series,  in  package!^  of  four  tickets,  .?3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  Mcndclssolm  Quintette  Club, 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Concerts,  to 
take  place  at  the  Messrs.Ohickering's  Rooms.  Packages  of  eight 
tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  5?5.  Single  tickets  will  be  SI 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
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MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STKEEI. 

Mb.    HUGO    LEONHAKD, 

From    the    Conservatory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
Besidence  Wo.  1  "Winter  Place. 

THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEMESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  h;id  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
Orders  may  also  be  addressed  to 

A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  100  Washington  St. 

THE  Subscribers   respectfully  beg   to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  Musical  public,  that  they  have  removed  from  19 
South  Ninth  Street,  to  their  new  and  elegant  Store, 

306  CHESTNUT    STREET, 
Three  doors  West  of  Eleventh,  where  they  intend  keeping, 
besides  their  complete  stock  of  EUKOPEAN  5HJSIC,   a  large 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  Publications,  PIANOS,  VIOLINS, 
and  Musical  Merchandize  in  general. 

They  respectfully  solicit  the  further  support  of  Dealers, 
Professors,  Seminaries,  Leaders  of  Bands,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  music,  to  whom  they  can  offer  the  advantage 
of  selecting  from  a  stuck  C07nprising  the  Publications  of  the 
leading  Mitsic  Publish'-TS  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

rC7=*A  Cat-:ilQgue  of  our  own  Publications  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication ;  also  Part  I.  of  our  complete  Foreign  Catalogue  of 
Orchestia  Music.  The  other  parts  will  be  ready  in  a  short 
time.  _ 

G.  ANI)H3§   &   CO. 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1856. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€niYi  nf  \)i  ^^ittnn  ml  Iraging, 


u. 


H  O  T  E  I. . 


PIANO-POKTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  BfATHAlV  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  Couservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  .Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
npou  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  followiDg  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
nomber,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOKTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes:  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hand.=',  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publiciition,  also  in  two  volumes, 
conpisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
W0J1K3  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  tbirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  under?igTied  proposes  to  visitCermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  antumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  thi.H  Jour- 
nal baa  kindly  con.<»ented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  dit^tribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  la  pOK.*ible  to  import  these 
work«  ai  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
icription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  antil  a  sufficient  number 
of  sabscribera  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  aiiping  from 
tTaDS{>ortacion,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  rea.ionaMe 
limita.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  ojfice  of 
tbU  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  Bufilcient 
Domber  be  ordered  :■— 
Beetboren's  32  S^-matas,  {OTcr450pageaof  mucic,)  2  vols..  .SG 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  worki) S3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Worlu,  2  vola ¥0 

Hajdo's  *'  "        2  vola 86 

A  ftet  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  fipecimen,  may  be  Reen 
*t  this  office.  ALEX'K  W.  THAYER. 

EDWAHD    li.    BAIjCTC, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway  J  NJT. 

Mozart's  Pisiiio-Fortc  Works : 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW   AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACC03IPANIMENTS, 

Edited    by    CIPRIAIVI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Compo.«ition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do  4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,           Do           do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"7,           Do           do                      ..Do        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,   Do        do  6  00 

\Cy^  Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memor;ibIe 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer — players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  aboTe  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO^S    music    STORB, 
389  Broacltvay,  NeAv  Tork, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE^A-CHEii   OF    Sinsro-Iisro, 

^7  Hai&cock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelaei's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct-  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
■who  miy  wish  to  continue  rheir  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Lat<j  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  Sb. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week ;  SS>30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANDFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


Of  EVEHY  DliSCIill'TlON. 


WARE  ROOMS, 

avt.A.sso3xrio    teiviie^ijE, 

U'liKMONT     STllEKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MU3I0  ■'and^job  "pkintiwg'^opfice^ 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Enstiiutor  of  ti){  ^aiana-jFDiU,  ©laan  &  P.srmoitj, 

3    nAYWAllD     PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pnpils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Kichardson's  Musical  Eschauge, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

ftntjirr  nf  liuging  ml  ^5innn-/nrtj, 

BESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

or     ETEET     BESCHIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PIIOMPTLT 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasllingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

P-    F.    IDOr>(3-E, 

MANDFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacb  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

(C?"PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  lostructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Profesr^ional  Teacher.?,  and  others  who  may  wish. 
to  accomphsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  aJdre.ssed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 
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The  Piano-Forte. 

From  f  3"T,ordon  and  Westminster  Review,  1839. 
{Continued  from  page  11.) 

But  we  .'ire,  o-'»'.  « v.,)o  murh  sp^ce  to  Uiis 
"  lieartless  school,"  and  will  pass  to  one  of  a  very 
diflTerent  oliaracter. 

4.  Thi.'i  is  the  fchool — "  not  of  strict  science  ; 
not  of  judiciously  varied  finger-music  ;  not  of 
melody,  equable,  genial  and  fascinating, — but  of 
Genius,  which  shall  avail  itself  of  the  results  of  the 
conlrapuntist's  labor,  which  shall  employ  the  hand 
of  the  pertbnner,  and  give  melody  a  thousand  va- 
rious characters  subserviently  to  the  workinn-  out 
of  its  own  distinct  and  original  conceptions.  Of 
this  school  no  one  can  be  rightly  called  a  founder, 
inasmuch  as  its  natnre  implies  a  distinclive  origi- 
nality and  invention  in  all  its  disciples,  which  owe 
as  much  to  the  student's  self  as  to  his  master.  Cle- 
MENTi,  however,  must  be  included  in  it,  and,  fol- 
lowing chronological   order,  may  be  placed  first. 

"  Few  have  done  more  for  their  art  than  he  did 
— few  have  lived  to  see  a  progress  so  rapid  anil 
so  extended.     Ho  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed 

the  infancy   and   growth   of  pianoforte-playintr 

not  its  decline,  however,  as  some  lovers  of  the^old 
school  have  been  pleased  to  imagine.  *  *  *  « 
With  a  brain  of  his  own,  fertile  enough,  and  a 
hand  sufficientlj'  patient  to  ensure  him  success  as 
an  inventor,  whether  as  a  melodist,  or  an  execu- 
tive artist ;  his  position  as  a  young  man  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  make  him  an  artist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  *  *  *  Thronoliout  the 
long  range  of  Clementi's  Sonatas,  a  remarkable 
variety  is  observable.  In  his  allegros  there  is 
manifest  a  fire  and  a  nerve,  and  an  employment 
of  the  conceits  of  science  and  the  vagaries  of 
fancy,  with  equal  freedom  and  judgment — in  his 
slower  movements  a  richness  of  harmony,  an  ex- 
pressiveness of  melody,  and  a  mastery  over  all  the 
emhroidenj  of  nmsic,  which  is  so  delightful  if  not 
laid  on  with  too  gaudy  a  fancy,  dementi's  works 
— a  faithful  reflection  of  his  playing — have  been 
too  much  cast  into  the  shade  in  these  latter 
days.': 

"  Greater  honors  might  justly  have  been  paid 
to  Clomenti,  in  the  shape  of  minuter  remark  and 


closer  analysis,  did  not  the  next  and  noblest  writer 
for  the  pianofbrte,  whom  we  must  mention,  de- 
mand a  Benjimin's  share  of  attention.  And  if 
whosoever  would  approach  the  music  of  Bektiio- 
VEM",  must  be  constrained  by  its  unparalleled 
variety  and  suggestiveness  to  employ  epithets 
and  illustrations  almost  without  the  limits  even  of 
liberal- Art-criticism — the  reviewer,  in  the  present 
case,  has  a  labor  of  more  than  ordinary  love  and 
extent,  by  reason  of  the  new  light  recently  thrown 
on  his  life  and  works,  in  the  biographical  notices 
standing  at  the  head  of  this  article.  So  much 
has  been  whispered,  but  so  little  known,  about 
Beethoven,  in  England,  that  as  much  personal 
detail  as  can  be  possibly  here  compressed,  besides 
being  welcome,  will  also  be  found  not  irrelevant 
to  the  understanding  of  his  genius  and  his  works." 
The  work  here  referred  to  is  entitled  Bio- 
f/raphiscJie  Nntizen  uher  Lvdioig  van  Beetlioren. 
Von  Dr.  F.  G.  Wegeler  and  Ferdinand  Ries. 
Coblcntz,  1838.  Biographical  Notices  of  Lewis 
iHtn  Beethoven.  By  Dr.  F.  G.  Wegeler  and 
Ferdinand  Ries.     'The  reviewer  goes  on. 

"  To  authenticate  these  'Notizen,'  which  do  not 
pretend  to  any  connection  or  completeness,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  their 
authors,  and  himself  the  intimate  friend  of  Beet- 
hoveii,  i  'i  husband  of  that  Eleonora  von  Breu- 
ning,  in  ^mother's   'lonse  the   wild   and   ec- 

ccntilc  gv,.....3  found  a  si?und  home  during  the 
years  of  his  boyhood,  &c.  Dr.  Wegeler's  share 
of  the  work  includes  many  original  letters  of  a 
deep  and  melancholy  interest ;  for  the  Hermit 
of  Vienna,  though,  as  life  advanced,  his  nature 
was  gnarled, 3.S  it  were,  into  an  uncouth  and  threat- 
ening shape,  by  sulTering  and  contracted  circum- 
stances and  domestic  trial, — never  ceased  to  love 
his  old  friends,  at  Bonn,  or  wholly  to  drop  corres- 
pondence with  them,  though  he  might  write  but 
once  in  ten  years.  The  second  half  of  the  '  Not- 
izen,' yet  more  valuable  to  the  musician  for  the 
anecdotes  it  contains,  was  contributed  by  Ries, 
Beethoven's  own  pupil. 

"  He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
cherished  her  memory  long  after  her  decease  : — 
when  Ries  presented  himsjlf  as  pupil  before  hira, 
with  a  letter  from  Father  Ries,  Beethoven,  who 
was  then  busy,  and  never  very  ceremonious,  re- 
ceived him  with  "  I  cannot  now  answer  your  fa- 
ther, but  tell  him  I  have  not  forgotten  when  my 
mother  died" — a  period  of  trial  at  which  Father 
Ries  had  assisted  him  with  money.  *  *  *  *  It 
is  beautiful  to  find  him  in  his  earlier  da\'3  writing 
and  speaking  of  his  art  as  a  service  bringing  its 
own  reward,  and  only  valuable  as  an  engine  of 
money-getting,  inasmuch  as  it  might  enable  him 
to  assist  the  poor  or  to  help  an  old  friend.  The 
strange  craving  for  money  which  possessed  him  in 
his  latter  days,  was  but  a  malady  sujierinduced  by 
physical  disease,  and  the  unworthy  treatment  of 
coarse,  rapacious  relaiions.  Kever  was  any  one 
less  worldly  than  Beethoven  as  a  boy — never  any 
less  disposed  to  stoop  as  a  young  man.  Never 
was  any  one  less  of  a  courtier, — more  stifif-neck- 
edly  resolute  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  luxuries 
to  which  the  patronage  of  his  great  friends  might 
have  introduced  him. 

"  Characteristics  so  strongly  marked,  humors  so 
far  removed  from  common-place  sympathies  as 
those  here  presenting  themselves,  could  not  fail  to 
tincture  the  musical  career,  as  well  as  the  person- 
al life,  of  their  possessor.     Neither  W^egeler  nor 


Ries  throw  much  light  upon  his  mode  of  study ; 
the  former  indeed  tells  us  that  Beethoven  was  in- 
debted for  instruction  to  Pfeifl'er  and  Van  der 
Eder  of  Bonn,  and  not  (as  other  biographers  have 
said)  toNeefe,  with  wliora  he  was  merely  appoint- 
ed co-organist;  that  Haydn  gave  him  few  or  no 
lessons;  and  that  Salierlaud  Albrechtsberger  found 
him  a  stubborn  and  not  very  industrious  pupil, 
indi.-iposed  without  question  to  subject  himself  to 
the  straight-lacing  of  theoretical  instruction  ;  and 
showing,  when  but  a  youth,  glinip.scs  of  that  pos- 
itive and  self-relying  spirit  which  made  him,  many, 
many  years  afterwards,  defend  two  consecutive 
fifths  which  Ries  had  detected  in  one  of  his  com- 
positions, with  a  despotic  ''  Well,  then,  I  permit  it." 
Lest  others,  fancying  themselves  geniuses  no  less 
eminent,  should  be  led  astray,  we  will  not  say 
that  Beethoven's  music  was  like  Dogberry's  read- 
ing and  writing,  "  the  gift  of  nature  ;  "  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  an  early  age  he  manifested  attain- 
ments of  a  height  and  a  diring  which  pointed  him 
out  as  already  "  first  among  the  first." 

We  find  this  part  of  the  Review  which  relates 
to  Beethoven  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  copious  extracts.  For  example  : 
"  The  following  instance  occurred  -very  soon 
after  his  being  appointed  fellow  organist  with 
Necfe  :^ 

'  In  this  new  position '  (says  Dr.  Wegeler) 
'  Beethoven  first  gave  to  the  orchestra  an  acci- 
dental proof  of  his  talents  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  Catholic  church  the  lamentations  of 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  are  sung  on  three  days  in 
the  Holy  AVeek.  These  compositions  consist,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  short  verses,  which  are  chan- 
ted with  a  certain  rhythm  ;  the  vocal  ]iart  consists 
of  four  notes  following  each  other,  as  for  instance 
E  D  E  F,  on  the  third  of  which  several  words,  or 
a  whole  phrase,  are  sung,  till  at  the  elo.se  a  few 
notes  bring  back  the  singer  to  the  cadence  of  the 
common  chord.  As  the  organ  is  not  allowed  to 
play  on  these  three  days,  the  performer  is  only 
supported  by  a  slight  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  it  fell  to  our  Beethoven 
to  play  this  accompaniment,  he  asked  that  very 
correct  singer,  Ilcller,  whether  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  thrown  out  if  Beethoven  could  do  it. 
The  rash  consent  of  the  singer  was  no  sooner 
obtained,  than  Beethoven  threw  him  so  complete- 
ly out  by  variations  of  the  accompaniment,  al- 
though with  his  little  Jinger  he  struck  the  note 
which  Heller  was  to  hold  all  the  time,  that  the 
latter  lost  the  note  so  that  he  could  not  hit  the 
proper  cadence.  Old  Ries  used  to  relate  how  as- 
tonished Lucchesi,  the  then  Kapellmeister,  was  by 
Beethoven's  playing.  In  the  first  burst  of  Heller's 
wrath  he  complained  to  the  Elector,  and  though 
the  occurrence  pleased  that  young  and  clever 
prince,  he  ordered  a  simpler  accompaniment  in 
future.' — (pp.  14 — 15.) 

"  This  was  but  the  herald  of  a  greater  feat  told 
us  (p.  36),  concerning  the  concerto  in  C  major. 
At  its  first  rehearsal,  to  accommodate  himself  with 
the  pitch  of  the  wind  instruments,  which  was  half 
a  note  higher  than  that  of  the  pianoforte,  Beet- 
hoven actually  played  this  long  and  complicated 
work  in  C  sharp  ! 

"  But  the  stubbornness  implied  in  these  anec- 
dotes, which  might  have  only  qualified  its  owner 
to  compose  in  one  strain — as  it  were,  for  the  min- 
ers in  Fridolin's  foundery,  and  not  for  the  lady, 
or  the  knight,  or  the  page,  was  tempered  in  Beet- 
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hoven  by  that  -wonderful  facility  and  power  of 
adaptation  hy  which  genius,  saved  from  dojfjred- 
ness  aiid  sell-oicupation,  is  qualified  for  its  loftiest 
and  most  excursive  flights." 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  notliing  could  be 
much  more  unworldly  and  retired  than  Beetho- 
ven's life;  noihing,  also,  could  be  more  carefully, 
almost  sullenly  withheld  from  the  market  where  pa- 
tronage and  fashion  resort,  than  his  executive  talent. 
He  would  sit  down  among  the  Breunings  and  ex- 
temporize fantasias  suitable  to  the  characters  of 
the  company,  unconsciously  shadowing  forth,  as  it 
■were,  that  turn  of  invention  which  should  make 
him  one  day  select  '  Xapoleon'  as  the  idea  of  that 
sympliony  which  is  now  called  the  '  Eroica  ;' — but 
he  never  loved  to  exhibit  in  public;  and  was 
incorrect,  and  uncertain  as  a  plaj-er.  But,  for 
this,  his  mind  wrought  all  the  more  incessantly, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-concentration  was  nourished  to 
an  unusual  strength,  in  addition  to  the  force  of 
will,  and  the  variety  of  fancy  with  which  nature 
had  trifted  him  so  largely.  And  he  had  not  long 
entered  upon  the  career  of  invention — not  long 
detached  himself  from  those  indulgent  friends, 
whose  constant  society  must  have  tended  to  soften 
and  to  humanize,  when  he  was  doomed  to  be 
driven  yet  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
mind,  by  the  most  terrible  calamity  which  could 
befall  him.  That  deafness,  which  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  a  total  seclusion  from  the  world, 
be"an  to  manifest  itself  in  the  year  1800;  and 
there  are  few  more  painful  chapters  in  the  history 
of  trenius  than  those,  still  to  be  added,  which  will 
contain  the  early  letters  on  the  subject  addressed 
bv  Beethoven  to  Dr.  Wegeler; — few  more  mel- 
ancholy anecdotes  than  the  one  told  by  Ries,  how 
the  latter  first  became  aware  of  his  master's  im- 
paired hearing,  by  calling  upon  him,  when  they 
were  walking  together  in  the  country,  to  listen  to 
a  shepherd's  pipe;  being  no  longer  able  to  hear 
which,  Beethoven  stalked  homeward  by  the  side 
of  his  scholar,  gloomy  and  saying  nothing.  The 
legend  of  the  prisoner  shut  up  in  the  iron  cham- 
ber, day  by  day  narrowing  around  him,  but  re- 
flects what  the  feelings  of  the  musician  must  have 
been :  for  Jiis  fate  approached,  though  no  less 
steadily,  more  slowly.  At  first,  in  his  letters  to 
Wegeler,  who  is  a  physician,  we  find  him  wriiing 
of  his  malady  as  a  secret  to  be  kept  with  jealous 
care  ; — then,  in  a  sudden  moment  of  anguish,  ex- 
claiming that  self-destruction,  his  only  cure,  was 
forbidden  him  by  divine  laws.  Nor  was  his  con- 
dition ameliorated  by  his  domestic  relations.  His 
brothers,  in  whose  case  he  showed  a  forbearance 
as  extraordinary  as  was  his  violence  and  suspi- 
cion in  other  instances,  were  worthless  and  ra[)a- 
cious.  They  would  snatch  from  his  table  his 
compositions  when  half  completed,  and  dispose  of 
them  without  his  consent  to  the  highest  bidder, 
careless  of  promises  and  engagements  ;  and  Kies 
gives  us  an  illustrative  anecdote  of  the  master  and 
his  brother  Caspar  having  actually  fought  in  the 
street  about  the  three  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  31, 
(the  second,  one  of  the  most  superb  pieces  of  dra- 
matic composition  extant),  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  a  music-seller  at  Zurich,  but  which  Cas- 
par had  disposed  of  elsewhere.  Under  these  un- 
favorable circumstances,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
every  excrescence  of  a  nature  strong,  but  prone 
to  malformation,  should  become  exaggerated,  until 
at  last  they  absorbed  all  life  and  force  from  its 
healthier  parts — that  a  generous  disregard  of  mon- 
ey should  be  exchanged  for  a  self-tormcnlin"  and 
grasping  avarice — that  the  same  suspiciousness, 
which  made  him  in  Vienna  choose  an  open  place 
for  his  residence,  to  escape  from  the  pilferings 
of  meaner  musicians,  in  particular,  of  one  A.  G. 
(Abbe  Gelinek  '')  who  used  to  settle  themselves 
close  in  his  neigliborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing what  they  couM  from  his  improvisations — 
should  at  last  drive  him  to  an  extreme  of  unrea- 
sonable harshness." 

"  One  more  anecdote  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte-playing which  can  be  drawn  from  these 
interesting  '  Xotizen,'  may  be  placed  here  by  way 
of  relief: — 

'  When  Steibelt  came,  with  his  gT-eat  celebrity, 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  several  of  Beethoven'.s 
friends  were  afraid  that  the  reputation  of  the  latter 
might  be  injured.     Steibelt  did  not  call  upon  him 


— they  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  party  given  by 
Count  Fries,  where  Beethoven  introduced  his 
new  trio  in  B  flat,  for  pianoforte,  clarionet,  and 
-violoncello  (op.  11.)  The  performer  has  no 
peculiar  opportunity  for  disj)lay  in  this  piece. 
Steibelt  listened  to  it  with  a  sort  of  condescension, 
paid  Beethoven  a  few  compliments,  and  thought 
himself  sure  of  his  victory.  He  played  a  cjuintet 
of  his  own  composition,  extemporized,  and  pro- 
duced much  effect  b)'  his  tremohindo  passages, 
which  were  then  quite  novel.  Beethoven  could 
not  be  induced  to  play  any  more.  A  week  after- 
wards Count  Fries  gave  another  concert.  On 
this  occasion  Steibelt  ])layed  a  quintet  with  great 
success,  and  a  brilliant  fantasia,  which  he  had 
evidently  rjot  tip — on  the  same  theme  (Pria  ch' 
impegno)  on  which  the  variations  in  Beethoven's 
trio  are  written.  This  provoked  the  admirers  of 
Beethoven  and  the  master  himself:  they  insisted 
on  his  sitting  down  to  improvise.  He  went  to 
the  instrument  in  his  usual,  I  may  say,  uncouth 
manner,  as  if  he  was  pushed  there,  and,  as  he 
went  by,  took  up  the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt's 
quintet,  laid  it  (purposely  ?)  upside  down  on  the 
desk,  and,  with  one  finger,  strummed  a  theme  out 
of  the  first  bars.  As  he  went  on  he  became  so 
enraged  and  excited  in  his  im|irovisation  that 
Steibelt  left  the  room  before  Beethoven  had  done 
. — never  would  meet  him  again,  and  made  it  a 
condition  that  any  one  wishing  for  his  company 
should  not  imvite  Beethoven.' — pp.  81,  82. 

"  But  enough  of  these  illustrations  ;  though 
with  such  a  treasury  of  precious  material  before 
us,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  speak  of  the  peculiarities 
and  faults  of  the  man — of  his  lonely  household, 
and  his  gloomy  deaih-bed,  haunted  by  spectres  of 
poverty  and  ruin  which  his  own  distempered  fancy 
had  conjured  up — than  to  attempt,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  characterize  the  works  which  have 
placed  him  above  his  cotemporaries.  But  Beet- 
hoven's pianoforte  compositions  are  above  parallel, 
and  even  to  their  technical  analysis  must  be 
brought  something  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
composed.  AVhat  this  spirit  was  may  partly  be 
divined  from  his  own  confessions,  as  recorded  in 
the  charming  but  wild  letters  of  Bcttine  Brentano 
to  Goethe." 

'  When  I  open  my  eyes  (said  Beethoven)  I 
cannot  choose  but  sigh  ;  for  what  I  behold  is  at 
enmity  with  my  faith,  and  I  am  forced  to  despise 
the  world,  which  has  no  conception  that  music  is 
a  higher  revelation  than  all  their  wisdom  and 
philosophy ;  it  is  the  wine  which  inspires  new  cre- 
ations ;  and  I  am  the  Bacchus  that  crushes  out 
this  noble  juice  for  mankind,  and  makes  their 
spirits  drunk  ;  and  when  they  are  sobered  again, 
then  you  see  what  a  world  of  things  they  have 
fished  up  to  bring  back  with  them  to  dry  kind 
again.  I  have  no  friend  :  I  must  needs  live  alone 
with  myself,  but  I  well  know  that  God  is  nearer 
me  in  my  Art  than  others  :  1  cominune  with  him 
without  fear:  evermore  have  I  acknowledged  and 
understood  liim  :  and  I  am  not  fearful  concerning 
my  music — no  evil  fate  can  befall  it :  and  he  to 
whom  it  is  become  infellijiible  must  become  free 
from  all  the  paltriness  that  the  others  drag  about 
with  them.' 

"  Visionary  as  may  this  'rap/ux'  seem,  it  never- 
theless contains  the  true  philosophy  of  genius  in 
its  highest  manifestation.  Beethoven  says  of  Mo- 
zart's Don  Giovanni  that  the  sacred  Art  ought  rteoer 
to  he  degraded  to  the  foolery  of  so  scandalous  a 
suhject ;  and  he  thoroughly  acted  up  to  this  judg- 
ment in  choosing  the  subject  of  his  one  opera, 
I'^ldelio. 

"  Beethoven's  great  thoughts  are  not  in  any 
wise  dependent  upon  the  great  means  em[ilo_ved 
in  their  utterance.  The  critic  who,  in  speaking 
of  Michael  Angelo's  sketch  of  Cleopatra,'  begged 
especial  attention  to  the  style  '  in  which  that 
twisted  lock  is  wound  about  the  shoulders,'  adding, 
'  it  is  but  a  plait  of  woman's  hair,  yet  lies  with  an 
immensity  of  coil  which  might  beseem  a  serpent 
on  the  neck  of  the  Medusa,'  used  a  figuie  admir- 
ably suited  to  many  of  our  [loct's  works — acbnir- 
ably  illustrative  of  his  whole  style  of  handling. 
And  it  is  the  constant  presence  of  this  grasp  and 
greatness,  that  has  led  some  of  Beethoven's  eulo- 
gists to  speak  of  him  as  merely  stern,  dark  and 
gloomy — as  if  there  were  not  some  score  of  hig 


scherzi  laughing  such  an  one-sided  character  in 
the  face ;  as  if  he  had  not,  in  the  finale  to  the 
second  RazumoufJsky  quartet,  given  playfulness 
and  joy  an  utterance,  the  ecstasy  of  which  was 
never  exceeded  by  Rossini  or  Auber  himself; 
— as  if  the  slow  movement  of  the  first  of  the  three 
Zurich  sonatas  (about  which  their  composer  and 
his  brother  Caspar  fought)  did  not  remain  as  an 
evidence  of  utter  mastery  over  the  finest  details 
of  grace  and  ornament;  and  the  finale  to  the 
already-cited  Waldstein  Sonata,  and  the  whole 
Sonata  ;)as-;ryrn/e  (op.  28)  did  not  exist  to  remind 
them  that  for  such  pictures  also  as  are  conveyed 
by  a  fresh  and  sunny  and  peaceful  melody,  their 
rugged  and  incomparable  storm-painter  has  not 
left  his  peer  behind  him.  Even  in  Beethoven's 
latest  compositions,  by  some  charged  with  a  super- 
subtlety  fatal  to  their  excellences,  (as  if  it  follow- 
ed that  the  labyrinth  is  impassable  because  the 
clue  is  not  ready  to  every  hand)  there  is  always 
some  outbreak  of  fancy,  as  felicitously  simple,  as 
startling  by  its  originality,  as  familiar  by  its  truth, 
as  the  happiest  couplet  in  Shakspeare.  With 
ourselves,  the  genuine  success  which  has  attended 
the  recent  performances  of  the  Choral  Symphony, 
so  long  considered  in  England  a  chaotic  puzzle, 
reasonably  encourages  the  anticipation  of  that 
time  when  even  the  elaborate  Sonata,  No.  106, 
with  its  tremendous  fugued  finale,  will  be  as  dis- 
tinctly understood,  if  not  as  frequently  played  as 
the  three  first  Sonatas  (dedicated  to  Haydn)  or 
the  pastorale,  or  the  Lichnowsky  Sonata,  already 
renowned  for  the  exquisite  clearness  of  their 
beauty." 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


(From  the  New  York  Musical  World.) 

A  Letter  from  Hector  Berlioz. 

[Dear  Sir  : — "Will  you  kindly  publish  Berlioz's  last 
letter  from  Paris  ?  As  there  have  appeared  a  great 
many  erroneous  statements  about  his  works  in  one  of 
my  articles  written  for  your  paper,  I  think  that  this 
will  prove  the  best  way  to  do  justice  to  his  great  genius, 
and  to  furnish  your  readers  with  an  interesting  musical 
feuilleton.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Gtjstave  Sattek. 

U.  States  Hotel,  Boston,  Sept.  20th,  1856.] 

My  Dear  Sattek  :-rI  was  in  Germany  when 
Mr.  Blillard  called  on  me  and  left  your  amiable 
letter.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  could  not  see 
him.  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  music  which  you 
have  sent  me.  One  sees  at  your  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  piano,  that  you  are  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  harpsichord.  Your  Morceau  des 
Clochelles  is  charmingly  original,  but  the  /?«- 
proniptn-liomleau  pleases  me  still  more,  on  account 
of  the  dazzling  grace  with  which  the  theme  (which 
is  very  beautiful  in  itself,)  has  been  treated.  I 
would  admire  to  send  you  my  works  in  return, 
but  unfortunately  my  editors  are  not  extremely 
prodigal,  and  I  have  no  more  copies  of  my  scores. 

I  regret  it  much  more,  as  1  see  in  the  notice 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  publish  in 
the  JVeiv  York  Musical  ir"rW  many  errors  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  worth  of  my  compositions  ; 
errors  which  you  have  committed  by  believing 
badly  informed  papers.  So  the  apotheosis  is  no 
cantata;  it  is  the  finale  of  my  Grande  Sijmphonie 
fimel/re  et  Iriom/ihale  for  two  orchestras  and  chorus. 
This  symphony  was  never  written  and  performed 
for  the  Iransferment  of  Napoleon's  ashes  to  France, 
but  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Colonne  de  la 
Bastille  in  1840,  and  for  the  transfcrment  of  the 
victims  of  the  July-Revolution  to  this  vast  tomb. 

Faust  is  no  symphony  either,  but  a  Dramatic 
Legend — a  concert-opera.  I  believe  sincerely 
that  you  are  mistaken  about  the  worth  of  '  Ben- 
vcnuto  Cellini '  and  the  '  Infancy  of  Christ.'  This 
last  score  is  the  happiest  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
written,  so  far  as  success  is  concerned.  The 
piano-score  of  Cellini  will  be  published  at  Meyer's 
in  Brunswick,  and  I  certainly  will  not  fail  to  send 
it  to  you  on  the  first  occasion. 

The  greatest  piece  that  I  have  ever  written  is 
the  Finale  (Judex  Credens)  of  my  Te  Detim. 
This  score  which  you  do  not  know,  is  published 
in  Paris,  at  Brandus.  There  are  many  other 
works  besides,  which  it  would  take  too  much  space 
to  write  of  in  the  letter.  But  J  am  ^lad  that  you 
remain  faithful  to  my  symphonies,  which  some  silly 
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fellows  declare  now-a-days  to  be  youthful  mistakes. 
A  thousand  thanks  for  )-our  cordiality. 

I  have  returned  from  Germany,  where  I  have 
been  enL'asod  to  lead  a  concert  in  Baden.  My 
"Infancy  of  Christ,"  has  been  bettor  performed 
there,  especially  the  chorus,  than  in  any  other 
place.  The  success  was  very  great.  The  '  Infancy 
of  Christ '  is  no  cantata,  but  an  oratorio  in  three 
parts, — a  sacred  Trilogy. 

The  "  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  Artiste,"  has  never 
won  the  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire :  you 
mistake  it  for  my  cantata  "  Sardanapalus,"  which 
exists  no  more ;  I  have  burnt  it. 

Now  I  work  hard  at  an  immense  composition, — 
an  opera  of  five  acts,  for  which  I  have  written  the 
Libretto,  as  I  did  for  the  '  Infancy  of  Christ.' 
Heaven  knows  when  it  will  be  done. 

Good  bye.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
friendly  wishes  from  your  most  devoted 

Hectok  Beklioz. 

Paris,  Sept.  3,  1S5G. 


The  Handel  Statue  at  Halle. 

The  following  spunky  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
Loudon  Alhenaum  : 

"  You  have  already,  in  the  Alhencenm,  an- 
nounced the  designs  in  progress  at  Ilalle,  the 
birth-place  of  Handel,  for  holding  a  centenary 
festival  there  in  1859,  with  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  statue  to  him  in  his  native  town.  It  was 
added,  too,  to  the  announcement  that  the  leading 
English  musicians  and  professors  had  been,  or 
were  to  be,  invited  to  contribute  their  simultane- 
ous efforts  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Now,  a  higher 
object  of  musical  interest  than  honor  to  Handel 
could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be  propounded  to  the 
lovers  of  the  greatest  music  ;  for  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  settled  fact  in  the  Art,  is  it  not  that, 
with  every  musician's  advancing  e.xperience,  and 
by  every  fresh  opportunity  of  comparison,  Han- 
del's glory  rises,  and  brightens,  and  deepens,  and 
spreads — that  the  variety,  no  less  than  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  genius  becomes  more  and  more  ad- 
mitted, better  and  better  appreciated  ?  Thus, 
any  maje.stic  celebration  in  memorial  of  such 
greatness  as  his  should  be  responded  to  reverent- 
ly, gratefully  and  cordially  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. But  ere  plans  are  formed  or  committees 
convoked,  permit  a  lover  of  Handel  and  debtor 
to  the  Germans  to  suggest  some  reason  why,  if 
English  memorial  there  be,  it  should  stand  on 
English,  not  on  German  ground,  should  be  raised 
in  the  place  of  our  great  fellow-citizen's  labors 
and  death,  and  not  of  his  birth.  Never  was 
there  a  German  musician  who  less  belonged  to 
Germany  than  Handel.  Ere  he  had  written  a 
single  one  of  the  works  which  entitle  him  to 
statue  and  laurel  crown,  Handel's  intercourse 
with  his  native  country  had  ceased.  It  was 
during  half  a  century's  residence  in  Endand,  be- 
twixt the  year  1710,  when  he  came  to  the  Hay- 
market  Italian  C)pera  to  compose  Rinaldo,  and 
the  Good  Friday  of  1759,  when  he  died,  that  his 
great  proiluctions  were  written — in  England  and 
for  England.  Not  one  of  them  that  could  be 
named  is  with  German  words.  They  were  pro- 
duced to  glorify  otir  festivals — to  suit  our  fash- 
ions— to  meet  our  powers  of  appreciation  as  well 
as  of  execution.  Nor  is  it  asserting  too  much  to 
say  that  in  Germany,  up  to  this  day,  the  love  of 
Handel  has  not  penetrated  Handel's  countrymen 
as  it  has  penetrated  Handel's  fellow-citizens ; 
that  his  works  are  not  so  well  known,  not  so  fre- 
quently, and  never  so  adequately,  performed  there 
as  here.  We  English  put  all  our  enthusiasm 
into  For  unto  vs  a  child  is  born,  the  Hallelufah, 
The  Horse  and  his  rider ;  the  Germans  sing  these 
choruses  strictly,  but  without  any  unction  of  .sym- 
pathy or  tradition,  or  national  preference.  There 
is  no  reasoning  about  these  differences,  no  ex- 
plaining why  the  musical  pilgrim  must  seek  in 
one  place  for  Palestrina,  in  another  for  Gluck, 
with  3.  certainty  that  there  he  will  have  the  real 
meaning  drawn  by  the  executants  from  the  poet's 
work  ;  but  when  we  are  raising  an  artistic  monu- 
ment, should  accident  (for  such  is  birth)  wholly 
define  and  decide  the  place '?— should  not  the 
more  important  sequel  of  such  accident  be  con- 


sidered '?  Let  Superstition  raise  its  memorial 
pillar  on  the  spot  where  the  cradle  stood,  but  let 
Hope  and  Faith  build  their  slirines  on  the  place 
where  the  PiO[ihet  lived  and  struggled,  taught 
and  triumphed.  Another  question  raises  itself  on 
the  occasion,  less  large  and  generous,  still  not  to 
be  wholly  overlooked.  How  is  it  possible  to  for- 
get former  instances  of  musical  connnemoration 
in  which  Germany,  having  appealed  to  P2ngland 
for  assistance,  has  failed  in  herself  contributing 
much  beyond  such  appeal  ?  The  ]\Iendelssohn 
Scholarship  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  German 
reverence  has  said,  '  Do  let  us  dip  into  England's 
purse,'  the  while  clasping  her  own  strong  box 
tight.  This  would  matter  nothing,  were  there 
any  real  feeling  of  confraternity  in  Art  betwixt 
Germany  and  England.  But  that  there  is  little 
on  their  side,  all  who  know  the  land  and  its  men 
must  admit.  They  profit  by  us,  they  respect  our 
probity,  hut  they  love  us  little  and  esteem  our 
judgment  less.  'I'his  is  no  '  fire-brand  flung  about' 
in  sport.  Let  us  have  truth  all  round,  as  the 
best  courtesy  or  the  most  courteous  animosity.  If 
English  artists  and  amateurs  thiidc  it  well  to  join 
Germany  in  erecting  a  statue  to  Handel  in  Halle, 
and  not  in  Hanover  Square  or  '  near  the  Abbey,' 
let  them  at  least  stipulate,  like  the  '  nation  of 
shopkeepers'  we  are  still  reputed  to  be,  that  no 
sum  shall  pass  across  the  channel  for  any  such 
purpose,  unless  a  proportionate  amount — .say 
twice  as  much — shall  have  been  raised  in  Ger- 
many by  those  suing  for  extraneous  assistance. 

H.  F.  C." 


From  the  Canadian  Mus.  Review. 

Musical  Education  at  Schools. 

We  have  had  some  little  experience  in  Musical 
Education  at  Schools.  Need  we  wonder  at  the 
present  state  of  the  Art  in  this  country  when  we 
see,  day  after  day,  not  only  the  abuse  it  is  sub- 
jected to,  but  the  carelessness  and  indifference 
displayed  in  imparting  necessary  instruction. 
Few  of  the  uninitiated  would  be  prepared  to 
credit  the  absolute  ignorance  which  exists  amon" 
pupils  in  many  of  what  are  otherwise  considered 
excellent  institutions  for  teaching  "  the  young 
idea."  We  have  often  come  across  the  path  of 
those  who,  having  learned  to  play  some  fashion- 
able polka  or  even  the  more  aspiring  fivntasia, 
with  some  dash  and  show,  fancy  they  know  every- 
thing concerning  the  Art.  But  examine  farther 
into  their  qualifications;  endeavor  to  extract 
from  them  satisfactory  demonstration  of  their 
sound  and  thorough  inculcation  into  its  mysteries 
and  principles,  and  how  quickly  are  we  unde- 
ceived !  How  painful  to  find  that  far  from 
understanding  its  depth,  they  have  not  even 
touched  the  surface  ;  that  they  are  not  only  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  of  the  principles  but  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art  !  Every  efifect  must  be  the 
product  of  some  cause  ;  and  if  we  endeavor  to 
probe  for  the  cause  of  this  ill  effect,  we  fear  we 
can  trace  it  but  too  plainly. 

Music  is  very  properly  considered  one  of  the 
most  refined  means  of  elevating  our  minds,  and 
in  its  social  aspect,  of  creating  and  cementing  that 
bond  of  affection  which  it  is  so  desirable  should 
find  existence  in  the  family  circle.  Many  pa- 
rents being  conscious  of  this — if  they  are  not 
themselves  even  more  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  sound — are  naturally  led,  from  an  anxiety  for 
their  children's  happiness,  to  encourage  their 
taste  for  it,  and  finally  to  seek  for  them  such  in- 
struction as  will  ensure  them  its  practical  enjoy- 
ment. So  far  their  desires  are  most  praisewor- 
thy. A  family  so  educated,  practising  and  de- 
lighting in  their  favorite  art  for  the  sake  of  the 
internal  pleasure  which  it  yields,  to  our  mind 
must  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  earthly  com- 
munities. In  it  we  cannot  imagine  any  of  those 
evils  to  be  fostered  which  so  often  mar  our  hap- 
piness, blight  our  hopes,  and  doom  to  misery  and 
wretchedness  our  present  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  there  we  see  in  the  brightest  colors  all 
that  is  virtuous,  beautiful  and  lovely.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch  ;  it  has  an  existence  in  fact,  and 
many  such  happy  examples  may  be  found.  Yet 
we  fear  here  begins  the  grand  error  which  parents 
so  unfortunately  commit,  viz.,  an  impatience  to 


realize  the  pJeasnre  they  anticipate  from  their 
children's  performance,  and  also,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  a  not  very  commendable  spirit  which 
desires  them  to  outrival  others  in  mere  technical 
ability  and  outward  show,  overthrowing  at  one 
stroke  that  beautifully  syuunetrical  architecture 
they  at  first  so  comraendably  undertook  to  rear. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  child,  the 
professor  or  the  art.  In  the  first  place,  a  wish  for 
these  early  precocious  displays  not  only  comes  in 
the  way  of  a  tliorough,  systematic  training,  but  in- 
duces the  teacher  to  pass  over  much  that  is  both 
valuable  and  indeed  indispensable  to  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  of  his  pupil,  and  oftentimes  en- 
couraging a  listlessness  thereto  which  in  any 
other  study  would  be  considered  highly  reprehen- 
sible. In  the  pupils  also  its  ill  effects  are  dis- 
played in  the  trivial  taste,  incorrect  and  spiritless 
feehngs  they  evoke  in  their  performances.  How 
much  better  would  it  rather  be  for  parents  to 
exercise  more  patience  and  judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  see  their  children's  talents  drawn 
forth  and  encouraged  in  the  right  direction  by  a 
trustworthy  and  able  master!  Plow  much  real 
talent  would  not  this  course  save  to  us  and  to  the 
world.  Yet  by  this  worse  than  childish  impatience 
we  are  deluged  with  would-be  artists  the  most 
contemptible,  amateurs  the  most  plebeian. 

The  periodical  displays  usual  in  some  schools 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  detrimental  to  the  true 
end  of  musical  education.  If  such  exhibitions 
mean  anything,  they  are  intended  to  certify  the 
progress  of  the  pupil ;  and  it  would  be  proper  in 
judging  of  their  performances  not  only  to  attend 
to  the  mere  correct  reading  and  certainty  of 
touch  they  may  evince,  but  also  to  the  spirit, 
feeling  and  pathos  with  which  they  imbue  the 
compositions  they  may  interpret,  for  there  indeed 
is  displayed  their  true  progress — whether  they 
are  musicians  in  mind  as  well  as  finger.  Let  our 
superintendents  of  schools  say  how  this  is  to  be 
effected  within  the  mystifying  influence  of  twelve 
pianos,  and  an  organ,  &c.,  hammered  upon  all  at 
once  (!),  or  the  performance  of  a  ]iiece  which  has 
cost  the  pupil  six  months'  hard  study.  How  such 
strange  frolics  can  be  said  to  indicate  the  progress 
of  each  individual  pupil  in  anything  but  a  wicked 
display  of  power,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  estimate.  If 
nmsic  has  anything  commendable  appertaining  to 
it  more  than  for  the  practice  of  mere  childish 
freaks,  let  the  pupils  learn  to  appreciate  it  at 
once,  so  that  its  beauties  may  be  duly  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  and  they  may  learn  to  look 
u[}on  it  with  different  feelings  than  those  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  mere  outward  blandish- 
ments and  frivolities  of  the  world. 


Robert  the  Devil  in  Italy. — They  have 
got  to  playing  "  Robert  the  Devil "  on  the  Ital- 
ian .stage  ;  but  the  strict  censorship  established  in 
Naples  and  the  other  Italian  States  has  taken  very 
strange,  but  not  unexpected,  liberties  with  Scribe's 
rather  anti-church  notion  libretto. 

The  censor  has  effected  the  following  changes 
in  the  opera  :  the  Genius  of  Evil,  Bertram,  is  tians- 
formed  into  a  magician  ;  Sicily  is  metamorphosed 
into  Scotland  ;  Normandy  becomes  Picardy  ;  the 
convent  is  a  castle  ;  the  ghostly  nuns  are  simply 
ghosts  ;  the  chapel  is  a  charitable  institution  ;  the 
cross  is  crossed  out,  and  Alice  has  to  throw  herself 
at  the  foot  of  a  fir-tree  instead.  The  Roman  cen- 
sor thinks  the  Devil  is  as  much  afraid  of  a  Scot- 
tish fir-tree  as  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  the  holy 
cross. 

The  connection  is  so  close  and  logical  between 
Meyerbeer's  music  and  every  minute  phase  and 
point  in  the  libretto,  that  these  odd  alterations  in 
the  latter  must  make  the  music  appear  e.xceed- 
ingly  ludicrous,  especially  to  many  Italians  who 
are  familiar  with  the  opera  as  it  is  legitimately 
played. 

«    ■    ► . 

The  "North  Star." 

The  new  opera  is  exceedingly  novel  and  enter- 
taining. Its  pictures  of  life  have  a  wild  and 
barbaric  interest,  and  are  new  to  the  American 
public.  The  war  with  Russia  has  produced  an 
undercurrent  of  romantic  interest  in  this  people, 
which  serves  as  a  new  basis  on  which  to  found 
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modern  stage-romance.  It  is  a  relief  to  see  new 
fiffnres  in  our  sfenic  landscape.  Tlie  cossai'k  looks 
well  on  the  sfrge.  The  invasion  of  this  northern 
horde,  in  the  fir^t  act,  is  fresh  and  picturesque  to 
a  remarkable  doaree.  Like  northcin  boars  and 
bears  they  huddle  fiercely  in,  wild  with  passion 
and  greed,  to  be  subdued  by  a  fair  yoiins  girl, 
who  appeals  to  their  superstition  : — for  even  nature 
in  the  rou^h,  and  at  the  roughest,  has  somewhere 
a  helm  which  it  blindly  obeys — can  one  but  get 
his  hand  upon  it. 

Like  all  the  works  of  Meyerbeer,  this  is  a  care- 
fully-written opera.  No  one  probablj'  ever  took 
more  care,  or  gave  himself  more  time,  to  hit  the 
nail  of  effect  precisely  on  the  head,  than  this 
writer.  IMozart  was  impulsive.  He  wrote  with 
no  idea  of  immortality.  Pie  finished  his  overture 
to  Don.  Giovanni,  twixt  sleep  and  awake,  the 
night  before  the  first  performance ;  and  the  ink 
was  not  dry  on  the  paper  that  the  orchestra  played 
from  at  the  rehearsal  the  ne.xt  morning.  Meyer- 
beer would  take  more  time  than  that,  to  decide 
whether  the  first  chord  of  an  overture  should  be 
minor  or  major.  He  seems  to  write  always  in  full 
and  alarmed  oonsciousne.«s,  as  to  a  possible  immor- 
tality, and  a  receding  or  progressing  in  the  public 
estimate  of  his  powers.  Pope  was  determined  to 
be  a  poet  and  coolly  made  up  his  mind  to  be  one 
beforehand;  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of 
Meyerbeer  as  a  composer.  But  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  were  composers  because  they  could 
not  help  it  and  in  spite  of  themselves.  In  the 
one  case,  the  men  were  possessed  of  their  genius 
— in  the  other,  they  possessed  themselves  of  it, 
apparently,  by  main  torce. 

But  despite  all  this  careful  elaboration  and 
forecast,  this  calculation  of  musical  and  scenic 
eflfect,  this  bringing-to-bear  of  all  tliat  can  dazzle 
the  eye  in  scenery  and  costume,  and  this  patient 
waiting  of  years  for  the  opera  to  grow  mellow, 
and  to  throw  off  its  redundancies,  despite  all  this 
— or  rather  by  reason  of  all  this, — what  a  clear 
and  symmetrical  work  is  presented  at  the  last ! 

Great  is  the  merit  and  great  the  recompenses 
of  industry !  Life  is  short,  but  it  is  ever  long 
enough  judiciously  to  wait — and  we  think  the  life 
of  Meyerbeer  teaches  this  lesson.  His  early 
failures,  too,  in  Germany,  which  were  signal,  and 
repeated  and  complete — the  discouraging  cotem- 
poraneous  successes  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  his 
fellow  pupil  with  the  Abbe  Vogler;  his  wise 
changing  of  the  scene  to  Italy  and  his  study  and 
coming  out  afresh  there — what  capital  Art-lessons, 
and  life-lessons,  are  contained  in  all  this! 

We  advise  our  friends  who  hear  this  opera 
(should  not  the  unexpected  close  of  the  season 
prevent  their  soon  hearing  it  again)  to  listen  well 
to  the  instrumentation.  It  will  reward  them. 
Meyerbeer  has  the  immense  advantage  over  the 
modern  Italian  composers,  that  "  his  early  educa- 
tion was  not  neglected."  His  melody  is  not  the 
fonm  that  tops  the  sluggishly-rolling  wave  beneath 
—but  the  wave,  itself,  rolls  to  deep  melody.  For, 
in  the  dark  waters  of  his  accompaniment  there 
disport  gold-fibh,  that  flash  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
bright  fancy  and  illumine  the  depths  below. 
Meyerbeer  is  no  surface-composer. 

Mme.  de  La  Grange  makes  a  very  captivating 
young  gentleman.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
vivandieres  wanted  (illusively)  to  kiss  her.  Ade- 
qnately  to  praise  her  singing  in  this  opera,  would 
compel  our  ascent  into  the  superlatives.  The 
public,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  beginning  to  rub 
their  eyes,  preparatorily  to  opening  them,  quite, 
to  the  merits  of  this  great  singer. 

Mme.  Bertucca  Maretzek  has  an  agreeable  way 
of  surprising  people,  now  and  then,  with  brilliant 
little  feat.s  of  vocalism,  for  which  they  are  unpre- 

Eared.  We  found  ourselves  silently  comparing 
er  with  the  impresario.  The  world  seems  to  go 
well  with  both  of  them — they  certainly  never 
looked  in  such  e.xcellent  condition. 

The  other  signori  and  signorini,  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  the  opera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unfortunate  Arnoldi  fwe  think 
that  is  his  name)  whoso  very  .scared  and  lunatic 
look, — contrasting  strangely  with  a  cerl.ain  ambi- 
tiouaness  of  peribrmance.— renders  him  the  least 
welcome  apparition  of  the  stage. 

iV.  f.  Mmical  World. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Country, 

Natick,  Oct.  15,  18.56. 

Dear  Dwight — I  have  been  detained  here  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  by  a  business  which  has 
occupied  far  more  of  my  time  during  the  last 
three  years  than  I  could  wish — indeed,  for  more 
than  I  can  make  out  to  be  for  my  advantage — ■ 
viz.,  convalescing.  A  pretty  good  sign  that  my 
present  job  of  the  kind  is  drawing  to  a  close  is 
the  strength  of  the  impulse  which  urges  me  to 
write  to  you  once  more.  Not  that  I  have  any- 
thing special  to  say,  nor  indeed  anything  properly 
adapted  to  the  columns  of  a  Journal  of  Music ; 
but  the  impulse  is  here,  and  I  give  way. 

On  the  wdiole  this  is  no  bad  place  for  a  conva- 
lescent. I  have  a  nice  little  room  fronting  di- 
rectly south,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  all 
the  public  offices.  There  are  the  railroad  station 
and  the  post-office,  and  the  building  that  used  to 
be  the  principal  grog-shop — where  the  man  was 
stabbed  a  few  years  since — sundry  groceries,  dry 
goods  shops,  tailors,  milliners,  and  all  the  usual 
et  ceteras,  with  a  barber's  shop  and  an  03'Ster 
cellar.  Lawyer  Bacon's  office  is  in  plain  view, 
and  that  of  lawyer  Ham  is  only  hidden  by  an  in- 
tervening building  or  two.  Then  there  are  the 
four  meeting  houses  of  four  different  denomina- 
tions, and  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  exactly. 
Whether  it  was  accident,  or  that  there  is  a  little 
gentle  sarcasm  in  the  matter,  I  am  not  informed ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  while  our  good  old  Puritanic, 
Orthodox,  Trinitarian  Church  of  the  straightest 
sect  fronts  exactly  south,  our  Universalist  meet- 
ing house  faces  directly  towards  the  north  star, 
as  if  it  had  another  road  to  heaven  ;  while  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  houses,  as  a  sort  of 
"  'twixt  and  'tweenilies,"  look  respectively  the 
one  to  the  rising,  the  other  to  the  setting  sun.  I 
am  not  sure  that  either  of  our  spiiitual  advisers 
lives  within  the  five  minute  limits,  but  Dr.  Russell 
is  my  next  neighbor,  and  just  now  he  is  of  more 
importance  to  me  than  the  gentlemen  who  have 
the  "  cure  of  souls."  I  should  mention  that  the 
offices  of  our  town  clerk  and  the  deputy  sheriff 
are  hard  by,  and  also  the  sky  parlor  in  which  the 
new  brass  band  meets  hebdomadaly  for  the  prac- 
tice of  cacophony,  and  in  which  on  Sundays  the 
seven  wise  men,  especially  one  from  the  East, 
meet  with  divers  adherents  and  followers  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  the  other  world  through 
the  intervention  of  tables  and  rappings.  I  pro- 
pose that  they  fill  their  noses  with  rappee  snuff 
and  test  the  language  of  sternutation.  As  to  the 
band,  I  slept  one  night  in  a  house  just  back  of 
said  skj'-parlor  ;  their  windows  were  open  and  so 
were  mine  ;  and  I  must  confess  my  adniiralion  at 
the  resolute  perseverance  and  strength  of  ear 
with  which  popular  melodies  were  put  through 
their  paces,  no  two  brazen  nerve-destroyers 
being  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  tone  of  the 
same  pitch.  However,  people  say  that  they  have 
just  begun  and  are  making  excellent  progress. 
Suppo.se  they  conquer  at  last ;  whether  the 
game  will  prove  worth  the  powder  and  shot?  I 
trow  not. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  little  to  the 
right,  my  front  windows  overlook  the  open  space 
which  is  to  be  our  common.  It  possesses  ju,st 
now  the  following  elements  of  beauty  :  some 
twenty  feet  of  old  picket  fence,  four  or  five 
wooden  posts  where  a  fence  once  was,  an  ash,  an 


elm,  four  apple  trees,  a  few  straggling  peach 
trees  on  the  site  of  a  former  garden,  half  a  dozen 
excavations  with  low  mounds  about  them,  where 
as  many  buildings  once  stood,  and  a  very  fine 
growth  of  weeds.  This  piece  of  ground  is  to  be 
levelled  off  and  made  into  something  of  which  we 
shall  be  proud  ;  but  when  ?  Some  say  imme- 
diately ;  others,  at  that  future  epoch  when  so 
many  things  are  to  be  done — such  as  the  erection 
of  a  decent  new  station  house  in  such  a  place  that 
every  train  which  stops  need  not  stand  directly 
across  our  main  street ;  the  removal  of  decayed 
humanity  from  the  old  burying  ground,  which, 
but  for  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  individuals,  would 
have  ceased  to  disgrace  the  village  long  ago  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  town  clock  ;  the  building  of  the 
new  town  house ;  the  removal  of  the  engine 
house  and  horse  sheds,  which  now  cut  off  the 
view  of  our  handsomest  church  from  all  such  as 
come  up  the  street  from  the  East  or  sit  at  my  side 
window  ;  and  the  construction  of  the  new  road 
in  the  almost  straight  line  laid  out  by  nature,  with 
her  own  cuttings  through  the  ledges,  down  to 
South  Natick. 

Directly  in  front  of  my  windows,  at  the  end  of 
a  short  street,  is  our  big  school  house,  three 
stories  high.  This  building  is  a  great  subject  of 
speculation  to  me,  architecturally.  The  north 
side,  that  upon  which  I  look,  has  a  deep  projec- 
tion, containing  the  entrances  and  stairways;  but 
as  the  doors  are  in  the  sides  of  this  projection,  I 
cannot  get  over  the  feeling,  that  I  look  upon  the 
back  of  the  edifice,  and  that  its  front  must  face 
the  back  yard. 

A  little  to  my  left,  across  the  street,  is  a  wood- 
en building  occupied  chiefly  by  dispensers  of 
ready-made  clothing,  millinery  goods,  and  gro- 
ceries, but  in  which  also  is  printed  that  mirror  of 
the  passing  age,  the  Natick  Observer  !  You  must 
not  suppose,  because  Natick  is  renowned  in  New 
England  history  as  the  great  Indian  town,  that 
our  paper,  like  the  Clierokee  PJimnix  in  those 
days,  when  slavery  had  not  yet  driven  the  Ghe- 
rokees  from  their  homes  and  stolen  their  culti- 
vated lands,  is  printed  half  in  English  and  half  in 
Indian.  I  assure  you,  solemnly  that  is  not  the 
case  ! 

Between  the  school  house  and  this  last  named 
building,  the  two  structures  being  my  picture 
frame,  I  have  a  little  view,  which  has  been, 
during  mj'  imprisonment,  a  source  of  great  de- 
light. You  must  know  that  the  land  which 
spreads  away  south  of  my  street  is  for  about  half 
a  mile  so  level  that  we  do  not  compare  it  to  a 
pancake,  but  give  our  idea  of  the  flatness  of  that 
palatable  viand  by  saying  they  are  as  flat  as  it. 
It  has  been  declared  to  be  as  flat  as  one  of  Cass's 
speeches  ;  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Now,  beyond  this  plain  rises  abruptly  the 
Deacon's  Hill — not  the  lofty  elevation  I  thought 
it  in  boyhood,  (it  has  diminished  in  some  such 
measure  as  has  the  value  of  the  dollar,  which  I 
then  thought  wealth)  but  a  pleasant  little  pile  of 
rocks  and  earth,  thrown  up  some  140  or  1.50  feet, 
directly  from  the  meadow.  The  curve  that  its 
upper  outline  makes,  falling  gently  away  to  the 
left  into  a  low  ridge,  until  it  is  lost  behind  the 
printing  office,  is  precisely  that  of  Hogarth's  lino 
of  beauty  and  grace.  The  whole  is  covered 
completely  with  dense  forest.  And  here  the 
Great  Painter  has  been  at  work. 

The  first  time  I  sat  at  my  window  he  had  just 
begun  to  lay  new  colors  upon  his  ground  of  green. 
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The  point  of  deepest  color  was,  and  still  is,  a 
little  dump  of  pines  just  at  the  apex  of  the 
height,  near  the  huge  flat  rock  where  the  moun- 
tain cranberry  and  the  bearberry  grow ;  and  from 
that  spot  I  could  trace  the  gradual  shades  of  lighter 
and  lighter  green  into  a  yellowish  green,  a  green- 
ish yellow,  and  so  on  to  a  confirmed  straw  color. 
The  next  morning  a  new  coat  had  been  given 
my  picture.  The  yellows  had  deepened  ;  and  so 
it  went  on  day  after  day — an  inaudible  symphony, 
in  which  the  theme  was  working  out  in  delicious 
harmonies,  until  my  picture  was  a  masterpiece  of 
brilliant,  harmonious  coloring.  The  pines  re- 
tained their  dark  depths  of  green  ;  the  hickories 
became  golden  ;  a  maple  here  and  there  added 
liveliness  to  the  picture,  resplendent  in  a  dress 
that  vied  with  the  purjjle  brocades  of  Copley's 
pictures ;  sturdy  oaks  were  more  deliberate  in 
changing  their  costume,  trying  mixtures  of  green 
and  red,  but  settling  finally  upon  a  rich  dark 
brown  velvet.  Down  by  the  meadows,  like  pret- 
ty maidens,  stood  a  long  line  of  graceful  birches, 
and  having  their  roots  in  the  wet  earth,  they  re- 
tained still  their  delicate  pale  green  robes. 

Somewhere  in  your  Journal  a  long  time  a^o  I 
compared  the  orchestral  music  of  Mendelssohn  to 
this  kind  of  work  from  the  Great  Painter's  hand. 
I  do  not  withdraw  the  simile.  If  the  melody  in 
the  one  case  and  the  clearly  defined  design  in  the 
other  he  wanting,  yet  how  deliciously  beautiful, 
how  soothing,  or  how  exhilarating  tlie  harmony  ! 

Dr.  Russell  takes  me  out  with  him  to  ride  when 
he  visits  his  distant  patients.  During  some  of 
these  rides  I  have  seen  bits  of  colored  landscape 
which  seem  to  me  beyond  anything  previously 
within  my  experience.  Are  the  woods  more 
brilliant  this  fall  than  usual  ?  Or  after  a  three 
years'  interregnum,  do  they  strike  me  more  than 
ever  ?  On  our  way  to  Sherborn  is  a  bit  of 
swamp.  The  young  maples,  and  now  some  oaks 
which  grow  there,  have  had  a  color,  than  which, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  and  through  them,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  it,  nothing  in  Church's 
picture  is  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  nor  higher 
in  color.  I  did  hope  to  be  able  to  ramble  along 
Charles  river,  or  about  our  numerous  ponds  in 
search  of  such  a  scene  as  that  of  the  picture  re- 
ferred to,  but  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  I  have 
not  had  the  strength.  But  I  have  seen  enough 
within  the  lastlfew  weeks  to  enable  me  to  feel 
that  picture  possible.  Would  not  our  European 
friends  laugh,  though,  at  such  a  piece  of  coloring  ! 
Laugh  away,  friends ;  you  say  we  have  no  spring. 
I  assure  you,  you  have  no  autumn — you  have  no 
conception  of  it  as  we  enjoy  it.  A.  vv.  T. 
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Fetis  versus  Wagner. 
The  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
M.  Fetis's  Biorjraplde  Univeraelle  des  3Iusicien!>, 
is  soon  to  appear  In  Paris,  from  the  press  of  MM. 
Firmin  Didot  brothers.  The  Revue  et  Gazette 
Musicale  publishes  the  learned  author's  Preface 
in  advance,  which  we  may  deem  it  worth  while 
at  some  convenient  time  to  give  to  our  readers  in 
full.  We  have  read  enough  to  see  that  M.  Fetis 
is  as  firmly  set  as  ever  against  the  music  and  the 
theories  of  Richaud  Wagner.     That  he  fully 


appreciates  his  music  or  fully  understands  his 
theories,  Is  by  no  means  clear  to  us.  Yet  that  he 
is  not  tilting  merely  against  windmills,  but  against 
folse  tendencies,  which  are  too  common,  however 
much  they  may  serve  to  blind  the  critic  to  what- 
ever truer  and  greater  elements  there  may  be  in 
Wagner,  must  be  admitted.  We  translate  a  few 
paragraphs.     He  says : 

"  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  worth  of  musical  works  is  found  in 
the  doctrine  of  progress  applied  to  the  Arts.     I 
have  long  had  to  struggle  against  it,  and  to  sup- 
port ardent  polemics,  when   I   maintained   that 
music    undergoes   transformation,   but    does  not 
progress,  except  in  its  material  elements.  To-day, 
in   view  of  the  condition   of  Art  throughout  all 
Europe,  no  one  longer  dares  to  oppose  me  with 
the  term  progress ;  a  prndent  silence  Is  observed 
upon  the  subject.     Perhaps  I  should  not  find  now 
many  adversaries,  should  I  say,  according  to  my 
conviction,  that  certain   things,  considered  as  a 
progress,  are   in  reality  a  decadence.     For  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  the  thought  of  a  work, 
within  certain  limits,  is  undoubtedly  a  condition 
of  beauty ;  but  if  one   overreach  the  mark,  the 
result  is  diffuseness,  and  the  effect  of  the  first 
thought  is  weakened.     Carried  to  the  pitch  that 
it  is  to-day,  the  mania  for  development  produces 
only  fatigue  and  distaste  :  this  is  decadence.     The 
character  of  grandeur   excites   our   admiration  ; 
we  find  it  raised  to  its  highest  power  in  the  works 
of  Handel,  of  Ghick,  and  of  the  second  epoch  of 
Beethoven ;  but  the  gigantesque,  the  dispropor- 
tionate, which  men  have  sought  more  recently  to 
realize  in   certain  productions,  are  monstrosities 
which  indicate  an   erratic   epoch.     Elegant  and 
unexpected  modulation,  when  not  too  profusely 
lavished,  is  one  of  the  riches  born  of  our  modern 
tonality;  Mozart,  that  model  of  perfection,  whom 
we  always  have  to  cite,  has  derived  admirable  ef- 
fects from  it ;  but  multiplied  to  excess,  employed 
at  every  instant  to   disguise  the  poverty  of  the 
melodic  thought,  according  to  the  method  of  cer- 
tain composers,  modulation   Is  equivalent  to  mo- 
notony and  becomes  an  indication  of  the  decay  of 
Art.     Finally,  Instrumental  coloring  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  acquisitions  of  the  modern  music ; 
its  developments  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  Instruments  and  of  the 
invention   of  several   new  elements  of  sonority. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  means  for  the  artist  who 
uses  them  with  taste  for  the  adornment  of  a  thought 
beautiful   with   inspiration   and    originality,  and 
who,  in  the  multitude  of  possible  effects,  knows 
how  to  choose  and  find  at  once  the  secret  of  the 
right  nuance  and  of  variety  ;  but  the  excess  of 
instrumentation,  the  fatigue  it  causes  by  the  in- 
cessant combination  of  all  its  elements  ;  the  noise 
the  constantly  increasing  racket  of  its  exagger- 
ated forces,  by  which  the  ear  is  deafened  in  onr 
days,  is  decadence,  nothing  but  decadence,  instead 
of  being  progress. 

"  We  say  it  with  confidence  :  the  doctrine  of 
progress,  good  and  true  for  the  sciences  as  for 
industry,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  arts  of  im- 
agination, and  less  with  music  than  with  any 
other.  It  cannot  furnish  any  valid  rule  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  works  and  talent  of  an  artist. 
It  is  in  the  object  of  these  works,  in  the  thought 
and  in  the  sentiment  which  have  dictated  them, 
that  we  must  seek  tlieir  value.  With  very  lim- 
ited developments,  simple  and  rare  modulations, 
I  in  short,  with  an  instrumentation  reduced  to  the 


elements  of  a  quartet,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  has 
merited  the  name  of  a  rjreat  artist  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Reinhardt 
Keiser,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  one  in  originality  of  thought. 
Finally,  Mozart,  who  wrote  Don  Juan  seventy 
years  before  the  moment  in  which  I  trace  these 
lines,  has  remained  the  greatest  of  modern  musi- 
cians, because  he  had  what  does  not  proaress, 
to-wit,  genius  the  most  rich,  the  most  fruitful,  the 
most  delicate,  and  the  most  passionate,  united 
with  the  purest  taste. 

"  Yet  a  party  has  been  formed  within  a  few 
years,  which  has  the  audacity  to  proclaim  itself  as 
the  creator  of  the  only  veritable  and  complete 
Art,  for  which  all  that  has  preceded  has  been 
mere  preparation.  What  is  wanting  to  the 
corypha;uses  of  this  party,  is  precisely  the  imag- 
inative faculties.  For  them,  party  opinions  are 
ideas,  and  obscurity  of  thought  profundity.  The 
disdain  which  they  aifeet  for  form  proceeds  from 
the  difficulty  of  constraining  themselves  to  it 
without  betraying  poverty  of  matter.  Disorder, 
phrases  merely  sketched  and  without  connection, 
are  more  to  their  liking,  because  nothing  Is  more 
irksome  than  the  logic  of  ideas  for  sterile  or  in- 
dolent imaginations.  The  adherents  of  the  party 
preach  up  this  disorder  to  the  good-natured  pub- 
lic, as  the  result  of  free,  original  inspiration.  In 
Germany,  they  have  possessed  themselves  of 
journals  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  their  revolu- 
tionary attempt.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigns  In 
these  same  writings  about  the  productions  of  ar- 
tists who  follow  other  ways.  Some  serious  men 
have  endeavored  to  enlighten  opinion  by  a  ra- 
tional criticism  of  this  shameful  socialism  ;  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  make  their  voice 
heard  ;  all  approaches  to  the  press  have  been  in- 
terdicted to  them.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
the  means  employed  by  the  brethren  and  friends 
for  the  glorification  of  their  chief  (Wagner)  ; 
their  mancEuvres  to  get  possession  of  theatres ; 
their  falsehoods  to  smother  truth  when  she  tries  to 
make  herself  heard ;  their  concerted  plans  to 
blacken  and  calumniate  whoever  is  not  with 
them. 

"  All  the  time,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  or 
rather  by  these  very  efforts,  they  show  that  they 
have  no  faith,  some  in  what  they  produce,  others 
in  what  they  exalt.  The  great  men  whose 
works  and  names  are  revered  in  the  musical 
world,  have  never  had  recourse  to  these  charla- 
tan methods.  Simple  men,  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  claque  and  of  association,  they 
have  lived  isolated,  producing  from  the  internal 
necessity  of  production,  by  virtue  of  the  inspi- 
rations of  their  genius,  and  abandoning  their 
works  to  the  free  judgment  of  their  contempora- 
ries and  of  posterity.  In  fact  there  is  no  need  of 
anything  else  to  the  artist  who  is  gifted  by  na- 
ture, and  whose  happy  faculties  have  been  per- 
fected by  serious  and  well-made  studies.  If 
sometimes  the  bold  flights  of  his  inspiration  are 
not  immediately  comprehended,  because  they 
open  paths  to  orders  of  ideas  and  facts  unknown 
before,  time  never  fails  to  make  their  beauties 
manifest ;  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  them  is 
only  retarded. 

"  While  neglecting  no  means  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present,  the  chief  of  the  party  of 
which  I  speak  appeals  to  the  future  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  work.  This  affected  confidence 
in  the  judgment   of  future  generations  has  pro- 
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duced  the  effect  which  he  anticipated  ;  for  it  has 
awakened  curiosity  for  extravagances  which  had 
inspired  nothin^r  but  disgust  and  ennui.  The  fu- 
ture, in  which  he  seems  to  place  liis  trust,  will  be 
for  him  mere  nothingness ;  for  the  political  inter- 
ests which  now  group  adherents  round  him  v/'M 
then  have  given  place  to  others.  If  the  future 
remembers  these  things,  it  will  be  to  ridicule 
them.  But  for  the  honor  of  the  present,  the 
future  ought  to  know  that  wherever  taste  and 
good  sense  still  reigned,  wherever  the  sentiment 
of  pure  Art  was  preserved,  there  these  negations 
of  ideal  music  have  found  only  reprobation.  In 
the  interest  of  the  actual  generation,  to  guarantee 
public  opinion  against  the  deviations  into  which 
some  seek  to  drag  it,  to  protect  young  talents 
against  the  illusions  with  which  the  successes  of  a 
coterie  might  inspire  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
enlightened  criticism  to  lift  up  its  voice,  to  recall 
indefatigably  what  constitutes  the  domain  of  the 
beautiful,  to  honor  the  memory  of  artists  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  it,  and  to  combat  the 
aberrations  which  tend  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  it. 
This  dut)'  the  author  of  the  Biograplde  Univer- 
selle  des  Musiciens  believes  that  he  has  not  failed 
to  perform." 


CONCERTS. 

The  Paeodi-Stkakosch  Company  gave 
their  sixth  and  last  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening  last.  All  the  audiences  had 
been  large,  but  this  was  the  largest.  We  heard 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  programme,  and  par- 
ticularly regretted  to  miss  Beethoven's  song,  Ade- 
laida,  sung  by  Signor  Tibekini,  who  has  done 
himself  honor  by  the  selection  each  evening  of 
one  piece  of  so  high  a  character,  by  masters  like 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Paul  Julien  won 
encores  as  usual  by  his  masterly  violin-playing, 
in  which  mechanical  perfection  seems  really  ani- 
mated by  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  beauty. 
But  master  Paul  we  fear  is  resting  too  contented 
with  his  laurels  and  does  not  take  the  pains  to 
add  much  to  his  stock  of  ideas ;  he  repeats  him- 
self too  much,  and  "  improvises "  after  every 
encore  the  same  set  of  phrases  as  uniformly  as 
Sig.  Tiberini  answers  with  the  La  donna  e  mohile 
(which  by  the  way  was  meant  to  run  in  a  livelier 
vein  than  his).  What  did  Paeodi  sing  ?  We 
have  forgotten,  and  no  matter  ;  it  was  nothing 
new  or  noticeable  apart  from  previous  notices. 
And  what  did  Strakosch  play  V  What  pretty 
strains  did  he  coax  out  of  the  splendid  piano  V 
All  who  have  heard  him  once  can  easily  imagine. 
Sig.  Berxardi  still  sustains  himself  as  a  baritone 
of  rich  and  telling  voice,  and  a  singer  who  gives 
pleasure  and  commands  respect  by  a  chaste,  na- 
tural, finished  manner. 

Mme.  Cora  De  Wiliiorst. —  This  lady, 
whose  successful  debut  in  New  York  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  Chit-Chat,  and  who  is  a  native 
bom  American  vocalist,  surprised  our  town  by 
the  announcement  of  a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall 
on  AVednesday  evening.  A  romantic  story  in- 
trodnces  her,  which,  as  we  have  not  copied  it 
before,  we  now  give,  following  the  version  of  the 
Evening  Gazelle: 

A  danghttr  of  Reuben  'Withers,  the  well-known 
Banker  in  New  York,  from  her  earliest  childhooil  she 
was  sin^larly  fond  of  mnsic  and  hns  lonp,  ere  slie 
made  her  appearance  in  the  Concert- Uoom,  been  one 
of  the  charms  of  the  select  circle  of  which  she  was 


one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments.  Singularly 
enough,  love — that  coniniencemcnt  of  all  human  joys 
and  troubles — is  the  cause  which  has  IcJ  her  at 
present  to  appeal  to  the  vocalist.  Cora  Withers  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  German  nobleman  (German 
nolileman  means  more  specifically  German  gentleman 
acconlirig  to  American  and  English  notions  of  the 
term)  and  also  this  young  German  nobleman  fell  in 
love  with  her.  Not  being  a  good  parti,  naturally 
enongh  the  parental  Withers  disliked  the  prohaliility 
of  their  being  linked  together.  This  dislike  of  course 
confirmed  Cora  Withers'  liking,  which  soon  ripened 
into  love.  M.  I)e  Wilhorst — the  young  German — 
made  her  a  delicate  proposition.  She  listened  and 
finally  acceded  to  his  request.  They  ran  away  and 
were  married.  This  happened  somewhere  in  Switzer- 
land, as  we  have  been  told,  and  has  at  all  events  been 
productive  of  happiness  to  themselves.  How  it  hap- 
pened we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  a  short  time 
after  this  matters  were  again  apparently  reconciled 
and  they  were  living  with  Mr.  Withers  in  New  York. 
But  M.  De  Wilhorst,  not  being  contented  to  sit  at 
the  table  of  his  wealthy  father-in-law,  wished  to  find 
some  Calling  opened  to  him,  little  doubting  that  this 
very  natural  desire  would  be  promptly  acceded  to. 
On  meniioninff  it  however,  be  met  \viih  a  decided 
refusal  and  found  that,  through  Mr.  Withers 's  strange 
decision,  every  chance  of  mercantile  success  would  in 
all  probability  be  closed  upon  him.  Singularly 
enough  the  delicate  Cora  Wilhorst— a  child  reared  in 
the  lap  of  opulence  and  luxury — one  who  had  hitherto 
practised  music  as  a  rare  pleasure  because  she  could 
only  display  it  to  a  few  of  her  friends — that  mitpmnne 
edition  of  fashionable  life,  suggested  to  him  that  she 
might  make  sufheient  to  maintain  themselves  were 
she  to  sing  in  public.  For  a  long  time  he  contended 
with  this  wish,  but  at  length  he  acceded  and  her  first 
appearance  was  announced  to  take  place  at  Newport, 
R.  I ,  in  August  last.  Of  course  all  our  readers  will 
remember  what  this  announcement  induced — an 
attack  upon  her  husband  by  one  other  brothers,  who 
could  not  see  that  the  profession  of  a  vocalist  is  as 
good  and  as  honorable  per  se  as  that  of  a  B.anker  or 
a  merchant.  Jenny  Lind  may  be  placed  .as  an  hon- 
orable contrast  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Fauntlerovs 
and  Schu}ders,  and  we  believe  that  hut  few  of  our 
readers  are  there  who,  should  Cora  De  Wilhorst 
meet  with  continuous  success  in  her  new  vocation, 
would  not  rank  her  name  above  that  of  her  respect- 
able parent  (of  whom  we  confess  that  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  good)  even  although  he  he  a  Banker. 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst  called  her  entertainment, 
"  Opera  in  the  Drawing-Room,"  the  programme 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  II 
Trovatore.  But  there  was  "  sandwiched "  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  that  a  double  slice  of 
"  miscellaneous,"  at  the  commencement  of  which 
it  was  our  lot  to  enter  the  hall.  Out-of-door 
attractions,  torchlight  processions,  and  so  forth, 
had  left  her  but  a  very  moderate  audience,  yet 
respectable  in  numbers  and  in  character.  They 
wore  the  look  of  having  been  pleased.  First 
came  Mr.  Satter,  who  performed  on  a  Chick- 
ering  piano  a  Grand  Galop  Fantaslique  of  his 
own,  a  piece  of  thundering  force;  and  on  beiu"- 
recalled,  a  dashing  transcription  with  variations 
upon  La  donna  e  mobile.  Then  the  Lidy  ap- 
peared, decidedly  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
petite,  handsome,  with  a  bright,  intelligent  face, 
dressed  in  fine  taste,  and  with  an  air  of  self-pos- 
sessed energy  and  confidence.  One  would  scarce 
suppose  her  such  a  novice  in  the  concert  room. 
She  sang  the  Brindiii  from  Verdi's  "  Macbeth," 
and  sang  it  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  were 
quite  captivating.  Her  voice  though  not  large, 
is  a  soprano  of  remarkably  pure,  telling  qualitv, 
brilliant  indeed  in  the  higher  notes,  with  wliich 
.she  trills  and  warbles  like  a  bird  ;  true  as  a  bell 
in  intonation,  filling  the  place  perfectly.  The 
tones  impinge  upon  the  sense  with  a  certain  hard 
but  smooth  solidity  of  attack,  which  is  never 
offensive,  but  on  the  contrary  decidedly  pleasing. 
Her  tinging  was  very  spirited  and  natural ;  her 
execution  free  and  brilliant,  in  many  parts  highly 
finished  ;  and  she  sang  as  if  she  loved  it,  as  if  na- 
ture had  done  more  for  her  than  art,  though  art 


had  done  not  a  little.  Yet  was  there  a  coldness 
withal  in  those  polished  hard  tones ;  the  beauty 
of  the  thing  was  its  fresh  life  and  spirit,  and  not 
any  peculiarly  sympathetic  touch  of  feeling. 

This  was  more  evident  in  her  pieces  from  11 
Trovatore,  which  followed :  in  D'amor  svl  all 
rosee,  in  the  duet  with  baritone  :  Qual  voce,  and 
particularly  in  the  Miserere  with  tenor.  The  lower 
and  middle  tones,  though  pure  and  sweet,  had 
not  the  largeness  and  dramatic  strength  of  passion. 
But  the  pieces  were  all  charmingly  and  effect- 
ively sung,  leaving  room  enough,  however,  for 
study  with  a  good  master  in  cultivating  the  vocal 
faculty  to  a  more  ideal  refinement.  It  was  the 
brilliancy,  the  purity,  the  naturalness,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  exhibition  which  won  her  the  decided 
favor  of  the  audience.  Altogether  we  may  call 
her  a  bright,  bird-like  little  person.  We  only 
hope,  that  besides  this  genuine  impulse  and  power 
to  revel  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  of  the  voice, 
theie  is  also  in  her,  conscious  or  latent,  the  some- 
thing that  shall  prompt  her  to  seek  expression  in 
a  more  soul-full  and  inspired  kind  of  music.  A 
whole  evening  of  melodies  from  the  Trovatore  is 
meagre  anti  not  over-wholesome  fare. 

Mme.  Wilhorst  was  assisted  by  our  old  friend 
the  tenor,  Sig.  GuiDi,  whose  voice  seems  to  have 
gained  strength  in  retirement,  and  whose  style 
was  always  elegant,  and  by  a  French  baritone 
(his  debut  in  America),  M.  Achille  Eivaedi, 
who  has  style  and  method,  but  a  dry,  feeble  voice. 
Some  of  the  music  suffered  in  the  piano-forte 
accompaniments,  which  of  course  were  not  by 
Mr.  Satter. 

This  evening  Mme.  De  Wilhorst  gives  a 
second  concert,  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  selections 
from  L'Etoile  du  Nord. 

Htusiijal  djliit-dlltitt. 

The  prospect  for  Orchestral  Concerts,  we  are 
sorry  to  learn,  does  not  look  veiy  bright.  The  time 
allowed  for  filling  up  the  required  subscription  of 
fifteen  hundred  sets  of  tickets  will  expire  on  Mon- 
day, and  so  far  the  list  shows  not  the  half  of  that 
number.  The  opportunity  has  been  ofl^ered  ;  if  our 
music-lovers  do  not  want  good  orchestral  music 
enough  to  engage  to  support  it  at  a  very  trifling 
cost — not  more  for  the  wdiole  season  than  the  same 
persons  often  throw  away  upon  confectionary  or 
oysters  in  a  single  evening — why  then  they  must  not 
complain  should  the  season  offer  no  good  music 
when  they  wake  up  to  the  discovery  that  they  still 
want  it.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  or  two  of 
grace  left  may  bring  people  to  their  senses  ;  for 
without  good  orchestral  concerts  the  whole  musical 
cause  goes  backwards,  the  stand. ird  of  taste  in  the 
community  is  lowered.  If  we  fail  now,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  for  twenty  years  and  more,  the  first  time 
since  the  old  C  minor  first  inspired  us,  tbat  a  Boston 
winter  has  been  unwarmed  by  a  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven 1. . .  .In  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiries  about 
Opera,  English  or  Italian,  we  have  to  say  that  we 
are  quite  uninformed.  Whatever  there  is  or  is  to  be 
of  it,  goes  on  obscurely — hides  its  light  under  a 
bushel ;  whether  this  be  from  cousciousness  of  infe- 
riority, or  from  the  modesty  of  merit,  wc  cannot  say. 
....  We  hear  of  changes  in  the  relations  of  die 
music-publishing  fraternity  in  our  city.  Mr.  Geo. 
r.  Reed,  who  has  so  long  occupied  a  foremost  posi- 
tion in  the  trade,  retires  from  business  ;  Mr.  Nathan 
RiciiAiiDsoN  unites  with  die  junior  partner  of  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.,  Mr.  Kus.skll,  in  buying  out  Mr.  Reed's 
interest  and  "annexing"  the  same  to  his  already 
extensive  and  flourishing  Musical  Exchange.     The 
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union  of  these  two  forces  must  make  a  powerful  es- 
tablishment, and  will  require  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  fine  display  of 
piano-fortes  and  reed  instruments  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massacliusetts  Charitable  Mcclianie  Asso- 
ciation. A  list  of  premiums  awarded  to  competitors 
in  the  various  departments  is  at  length  published, 
filling  over  five  closely  printed  columns  of  the  Tran- 
script. For  Grand  Pianos  the  gold  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Chickeuing  &  Sons  ;  and 
a  silver  medal  to  Timothy  Gilisekt  &  Co.,  who 
put  in  their  first  Grand  on  this  occasion.  For  Semi- 
Grands,  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis 
&  Co.  For  Square  Pianos,  the  first  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  Chickeking  &  Sons,  and  the  second  to 
James  W.  Vose,  makers  of  quite  recent  standing, 
whose  instruments  have  done  them  great  credit. — 
Messrs.  Beown  &  Allen,  George  Hews,  Jacob 
Chickeking,  and  Williaji  P.  Emekson  receive 
Diplomas  for  Square  Pianos.  Bronze  medals  or 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  various  makers  for  the 
cases,  considered  separately,  of  their  instruments. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  receive  the  gold  medal  for  their 
Organ  Harmoncon,  and  a  silver  medal  for  their 
Melodeons.  Diplomas  are  given  to  A.  G.  Corliss 
for  the  "  Swell  Mute  Attachment"  exhibited  by 
Chickering  &  Sons;  to  Nichols  &  Gerrish  for 
Melodeons,  and  to  L.  Loots  for  his  Tremolo  attach- 
ment to  reed  organs.  The  judges,  through  their 
chairman,  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  will  we 
presume  ere  long  report  at  lengtli ;  when  we  hope  to 
lay  the  report  before  our  readers.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  awards  were  as  nearly  just  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  them.  They  confirm  our  own  impres- 
sions, from  such  casual  examination  of  the  instru- 
ments as  we  were  able  to  make,  in  every  instance. 

Thalberg's  first  concert  in  New  York  is  post- 
poned until  after  the  Presidential  election  ;  and  Mme. 
Angri,  the  contralto,  now  upon  her  way  from  Eu- 
rope, will  it  is  said  appear  on  that  occasion. . .  .Mr. 
J.  Nicholls  Crouch — he  seems  to  have  dropped 
the  "  Professor,"  having  discovered  that  Professors 
are  too  common— has  left  Pliiladelpliia,  and  now 
hails  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  announces 
himself  in  connection  with  W.  H.  Palmer,  (the 
resurrection  name  of  the  late  Robert  Heller,  the 
pianist,  necromancer,  &c.)  as  Vocal  Director  of  an 
Academy  of  Music.  They  give  private  musical 
soirees  by  invitation  ;  the  following  is  one  of  the 
programmes  : 

PART  I. 

Grand  Quintet — Piano-forte,  two  Violins,  Viola, 

'Cello  and  Bass, Kalkbrenner. 

Scena — ■'  Friend  of  tlie  Brave," Dr.  Callcott. 

Concertante  Duo — Piano-forte  and  Violin  :  "  Sty- 
rien  Airs," Leonard. 

Ballad — "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,". .  .By  the  Author. 

Improvise — Piano-forte,"  Crown  Diamouds,"  Palmer. 

PART   II. 

Grand  Trio — Violin,  'cello  and  Piano-forte,  Beethoven. 

German  Sons; — "The  Wanderer," Sclinbert. 

Cantahile — Violin, Mendelssohn. 

Irish  Ballad — "Kathleen  Dear," By  the  Author. 

Brilliant  Selections — Piano. forte, Palmer. 

Messrs.  Crouch  and  Palmer  (late  Heller)  also  hold 
the  positions  respectively  of  maestro  di  capella  and 
organist  at  St.  Matthew's  Church,  where  there  is  a 
fine  choir,  and  where,  with  the  aid  of  an  orchestra, 
including  some  of  the  old  Germanians,  ftheir  old 
leader,  Lenschow,  directing,)  a  musical  service  was 
recently  held  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  altar 
The  programme  included  a  march  by  Mendelssohn ;  a 
Mass  by  Haydn  (No.  5),  with  25  in  the  chorus  and 
25  in  the  band  ;  the  Amen  chorus  by  Handel ;  se- 
lections from  Rossini's  Mos€  and  Stabat  Mater, 
Hymns,  &c. 

Handel's  "  Messiah "  was  performed  last  week  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Bulletin  says  :— "  There  was  a  full 
orchestra,  a  fine  organ  and  a  strong  chorus.  The 
organ  was  well  played,  and  the  orchestra  did  tolerably, 


but  the  chorus  wanted  training  and  made  sad  work 
of  the  difficult  choruses  which  constitute  the  chief 
beauty  of  this  and  all  Handel's  oratorios.  The  lead- 
ing soprano  part  was  very  well  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Leach,  of  New  York.  The  other  solo  singers  were 
Mrs.  Weiss,  (soprano,)  Miss  Kemp,  (contralto.)  Mr. 
Frazer,  (tenor,)  and  Mr.  Rohr,  (baritone) .  Each  did 
very  well.". ..  .The  Mozart  Society  in  Worcester, 
Ms.,  have  commenced  rehearsals,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton.  Four  concerts 
will  be  given  during  the  season,  the  first  early  in 
November. 

Mme.  Erard  presented  Clara  Schu-mann,  while 
in  England,  with  a  superb  Erard  piano.  When 
shall  we  hear  her  in  America — the  queen  of  pianists, 
and  in  the  true  and  not  the  mere  display  sphere  of 

Art! Staudigl,  the  great  German  basso,  died 

recently  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Prof  Becker,  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  the 
distinguished  organist,  has  presented  his  entire  mu- 
sical library  to  the  library  of  the  city.  This  rich 
collection,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  all  his  care  for 
thirty  years,  contains  ;  144  works,  written  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  on  the  acoustics,  history, 
restheiies  and  theory  of  music ;  552  collections  of 
Chorals  of  every  confession,  classed  in  chronological 
order  from  1450  to  1852  ;  227  rare  works,  printed  or 
in  manuscript,  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by 
masters  of  every  school ;  1250  copies  of  works  by 
old  masters,  &c.  In  making  this  magnificent  dona- 
tion, Herr  Becker  has  made  this  sole  condition,  that 
it  shall  be  managed  in  the  same  way  with  the  princi- 
pal library,  and  be  entered  in  the  catalogue  as  the 
Becker  Library. 

Mme.  Lagrange  and  Gottschalk  gave  a  concert 
last  week  in  Philadelphi.a.  The  great  cantatrice  sang 
from  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  the  "North  Star,"  and  the 
"Stabat  Mater;"  also  "any  piece  selected  by  the  au- 
dience out  of  a  list  of  600  "  ;  and  a  "  Grande  Valse 
Poetique  Concertante,"  for  piano  and  voice,  with 
variations,  composed  for  her  by  Gottschalk.  The 
latier  played  his  own  compositions,  an  Etude  by 
Chopin,  a  waltz  by  WoUenhaupt,  and  "  any  piece  the 
audience  might  call  for.".... At  a  performance  of 
the  "Messiah"  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, the  trombone  pl.ayers  of  the  Moravian  Church 

at   Bethlehem,  Pa.,  assisted We  have  received 

the  second  number  of  the  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung 
(German  Musical  Journal  for  the  United  States) 
published  in  Philadelphia.  (No.  1  has  failed  to 
reach  us).  It  is  published  every  month  by  Philipp 
Rohr,  and  edited  by  P.  M.  Wolsieffer.  It  is  in 
the  German  langnage,  handsome  type  and  paper, 
and  contains  good  editorials  on  the  Gesany-vereine, 
on  musical  instruction,  on  the  new  Philadelphia 
opera  house,  on  the  science  of  harmony,  &c. ;  also 
correspondence  and  musical  news,  advertisements, 
and  three  pages  of  new  light  music.  It  promises 
well. 

Organ  Harmonium. — The  Traveller  contains  the 
the  following  notice  of  these  instruments,  for  which 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : 

"  We  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the 
instruments  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hamlin,  Cambridge  street,  corner  of  Charles,  and 
will  do  so  again  to  note  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
awarded  the  two  first  premiums,  a  gold  and  silver 
medal,  as  the  best  reed  instruments,  by  the  Committee 
of  Examination  at  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, whose  eighth  exhibition  was  recently  held  in 
this  city. 

The  Org.an-Harmonium  furnished  by  Mason  & 
Hamlin,  and  which  drew  the  gold  medal,  was  a  new 
style,  just  completed,  and  differs  from  the  common 
style,  in  that  it  is  blown  by  another  person,  and  has 
two  octaves  of  pedals,  with  separate  set  of  pedal 
reeds,  and  also  a  coupler  to  connect  with  the  manuals, 
making  in  fact  a  complete  organ  in  effect.  While  in 
the  Exhibition,  this  instrument  was  examined  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  many  of  our  best  musicians,  and 


the  result  just  now  announced  was  anticipated  by  all 
who  saw  it.  As  a  substitute  for  the  organ  in  organ 
practice,  and  for  churches,  halls  and  lecture  rooms, 
where  considerable  force  is  required,  without  the 
means  to  procure  a  large  organ,  this  instrument  is  a 
desideratum  which  has  long  been  needed.  The  first 
prize  (silver  medal)  was  also  awarded  these  gentlemen 
for  the  best  Melodeons." 

Jenny  Lind. — Letters  from  Stockholm  state  that 
Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt,  whose  relations  reside  in 
Sweden,  has  realized  no  less  a  snni  than  £45,000  by 
her  sojourn  in  Kngland ;  and,  that  having  amply  pro- 
vided for  her  family,  she  intends  to  settle  at  Dresden, 
and  to  abstain  from  singing  in  public,  unless  for  ex- 
clusive charitable  purposes  ;  or  unless  her  husband, 
who  has  the  ambition  to  compose  an  opera,  should 
succeed  in  his  effort. 
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BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

IT  i'l  prnposed  by  the  Committee  who  managed  the  Orohes- 
tml  Con'*r?rts  of  the  last  season  to  pive  a  series  of  EIGHT 
CO N^ CERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  during  the  coming 
wintei',  unrler  the  name  of  the  "  Beethoven  Concert  Society," 
provided  fifteen  huwiied  sets  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for 
previous  to  Oct.  20th. 

The  Orchestra  ■will  consist  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Zerr.^hn. 

Prii-e  of  Tickeis  for  the  Series,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S3. 
Single  Tichets,  9?1. 

Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Stores. 
NATHAN  RICHARDSON.  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

MUSICAL    SOIRflES. 

mm  mmm 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  the  Messrs.  Cliickerin^^s  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Series,  in  packages  of  four  ticket?,  S3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCEIiTS. 

The  Mendclssobii  Qniiitcttc  Chib, 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Concerts,  to 
take  place  at  the  Messrs. Chickering's  Rooms.  Packages  of  eight 
tickets,  to  be  U!=ed  at  pleasure,  S5.  Single  tickets  will  be  §1 
each.     Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  UANCOCK  STREET. 

THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  JMusie,  for  which  it  was  es- 
pre.^sly  translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  he  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
Orders  may  also  be  addressed  to 

A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  100  Washington  St. 

NEARLY     READY: 
I. 
BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES. 
By  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  Numbers.    Complete  in  two  vols,  quarto,  ©5. 
II. 
OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE.— Piano  Solo. 
Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  volumes  of  "  Ditson's  Edi- 
tion of  Standard  Operas."    1  vol.  quarto,  S2. 
in. 
KREUTZER'S  40  STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 
One  volume  quarto,  ©1,50. 
IV. 
THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE  : 
A  Compilation  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Chants,  &c.,  embodying 
the  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Reformatory  Sentiment 
of  the  present  age.     By  John  S.  Adams. 
One  volume  12mo.  260  pages.    Cloth,  75  eta.  Leather,  5?1. 

BORDOGNI'S  36  VOCALISfiS, 
For  Soprano  or  Tenor  Voices.    (Books  II.  cS:  III.) 

VI. 

THE  MEMORARE  : 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music.    By  A.  Werner. 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  VOCAL 

STUDY,  ON  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  C.  H.  HoHMAK.    Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Re- 
vised Edition.    By  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

All  of  the  above  are  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  at  an  early 
date. 

Oliver  Dltgon,  Publisher,  115  Washington  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


CLASSICAL  PIANO   MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  and  UNIFOKM  EDITIONS, 

rniNTED  moM  esgrayed  plates. 

TVitll  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Tlnmafic  Catalogues,  and 

Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-tcmpcr. 

ClaTit^r.  .5  vols S?5  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Snnatis, 6  75 

27  do.,  (without  the  Are  last,) 6  00 

IVIiscellani^ous  Works,  includiog  five  four-hand 

Duets S  25 

riano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (soore  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,) 7  50 

Pynipbonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols.  7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  hy  Kalkhrenner,  6  00 

CLEME  NTI,  M.    24  Sonaf ,is,  4  vols 7  00 

H A  YDKT,   J.     32  Sonatas,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZART,  W.  A.     Sonatas, 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands.) 3  50 

Sonatas.  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,).  ...6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  5  50 

Qunrtets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  ( two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported]  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDK:^  &-  CO.,  306  C/iesimit  St. 
Philadelphia,  Octoher,  1856. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Coxservatort    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    Z  E  R  R  A  H  N , 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
Eesidence  M"o.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Cmljtr  nf  tjit  ^cHann  nnli  tinging, 

TJ.    S.   HOTES.. 


PIANO-FOKTE  INSTKUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CXAPP,  from  the  "  Con.servato- 
rium  der  Musik."  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  lor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  he  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigrned  -would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  ivorks  for  pi;ino-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
npou  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  gr.-indest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIAXO-FOHTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
noraber,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  p;iges  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOUTE  WORKS  OF  SIOZ.ART, 
for  two  and  four  h'lnds,  in  two  volumes :  Yol  I.  containing 
19  Sonata.?  for  two  hands  ;  Yol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
gipting  of  Rondo.",  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets.  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hand--',  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands, 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAVDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonata.*i,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
"WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparafion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain hl3  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

Theundersigned  proposes  to  Ti.sitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  .iour- 
nal  hafl  kindly  consented  to  ref-eive  and  forward  to  hira  all 
ffnch  orderp,  and  also  to  receive  and  df«tribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  pos.-ibIe  to  import  the.'^e 
work?  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
Mription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  suflicjent  number 
of  ftub?cribera  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  dofies,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limitA,  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publhhijig  office  of 
this  Joornal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  thata  suflicicnt 
number  be  ordered  : — 
BecthoTeD'a32  S^nataa,  foTcr  450  pages  of  mupic,)  2  vols,.  ..?6 

**  additional  tolnme  of  smaller  works $*3 

Mozart'B  Piano-forte  Work^,  2  vols S6 

Uaydna  "  **        2  toIh ^Q 

A  set  of  the  Beetboreo  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  thia  office,  ALEX'Jt  W.  THAYER. 

EDWAJarT  iif  B a£ch,' 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

{Imported  from  England) 

5   Broadway^  N.Y. 


Mozart's  Fiaiio-Forte  Woa'ks  : 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW    AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

E:dited    liy    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Ilnrmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  $4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

*'    3,  Duets, Do        do  4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,           Do           do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .        Do        do  4  25 

"    7,           Do           do                      ..        Bo        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do  6  00 

OlIT^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  fii  gers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  narure 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
condurted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NQVELZQ^'S    music    STOREj 
3S9  BroaclTvay,  Ne-»v  Torit, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGiSJOR    CORELLI, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Benpelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
iiers  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M-,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  clas^  of  last  year, 
who  mny  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAWIST  of  SECONB  PRESBYTERIAN  CII. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe--sor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Midiile  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  ofiice. 

J .    M  .    J\I  0  Z  A  R  T  , 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richard.son's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  $^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lesson.-,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

01'  EVERY  DESCRII'TION. 

WAREKOOItIS, 
3VIja.J5S03XriC     T3I:3VE2PIj33, 

TRKMONT     S'l'JlJ<:jrJ', 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 
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J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  popils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Jlichardson's  Musical  Ex(;hange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  resi.lence,  15  Diji  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mi)n  nf  liEging  u\  ^^inna-Zortf, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PHIFTIFG 

OF     EVERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECL'TED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 


PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOIITE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MANnFACTUHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

O-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MIjSSC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  739  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  tlie  higher  branches  of  Piano  pliiying.  The  atteotion 
of  Aniiiteurs,  Pi'ofe.ssiona.1  Teachers,  and  others  who  mny  Viiah. 
to  atcomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  res  pi*  cf.  fully  reque.'-ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BKEUSSNG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n?°  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  paper  o£  Ert  anir  S.it:xaturf, 

PuLlished  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  aiiiiuni,  iiii  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AVork.s 
performed,  accounts  of  tlieir  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  .authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C7=-]Jack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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The  Music  of  Hungary. 

From  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,"  Leipzig,  1852. 

The  Hungarian  mu„ic  oears  so  oi  iginal  a.  cliar- 
acter,  and  is  so  essential!}-  distinct  from  the  music 
of  all  other  European  nalions,  that  it  must  inter- 
est the  musician  and  the  amateur  of  every  grade 
to  learn  something  more  authentic  and  precise 
about  it  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knows.  The 
■writer  of  these  lines,  while  completing  his  musi- 
cal studies  with  Seohter  in  Vienna,  in  the  years 
1849 — 51,  made  several  excursions  into  Hun- 
gary, principally  to  Pesth ;  but  the  remoter 
regions  on  the  Theiss  were  not  unvisited. 

His  thoughts  about  the  Hungarian  music  (so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  pursue  the  subject  with  his 
moderate  allowance  of  time  and  money)  here 
follow.  Let  us  understand  first  of  all  what  we 
mean  by  Hungarian  music. 

It  is  well  known  that,  of  the  sixteen  millions 
who  inhabit  Hungary,  at  the  most  the  fourth  part 
are  Mag3ars,  that  is,  descendants  of  the  Asiatic 
hordes  who  came  into  Europe  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, pushed  through  the  iron  gate  into  what  is 
now  Hungary,  and  here  selected  for  their  dwell- 
ing-places the  broad  plains  either  side  of  the 
Theiss  and  the  region  of  the  Danube  up  as  far  as 
Comorn.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hungary  are  Sclaves  ;  a  not  insignificant 
part  consists  of  Germans  and  Wallachians,  and  a 
smaller  part  of  Jews  and  Gipsies.  In  this  great 
intermingling  of  races  one  may  well  ask,  to  which 
of  these  stocks  does  what  we  call  in  a  specific 
sense  "  Hungarian  music,"  owe  its  origin  ?  Is 
Hungarian  music  synonymous  with  the  Magyar, 
or  with  the  music  of  the  Sclaves,  Germans,  Wal- 
lachians, Jews  or  Gipsies,  who  inhabit  Hungary  ? 
The  last   two  nations  are  excluded  in  the  outset 


from  the  question  of  originality,  for  Jews  and 
Gipsies  can  indeed  avail  themselves  of  what  they 
find  existing,  and  can  make  fine  contributions  to 
its  development  ;  but  never  in  any  branch  of 
Art  or  industry  can  thej'  impress  a  national 
stamp  upon  the  land  in  which  they  live  a  scat- 
tered life  as  a  tolerated  minority  ;  and  that  this  is 
true  also  of  Hungary  the  following  leaves  will  show. 
Since  the  character  of  the  Hungarian  music, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  diflers  essentially 
from  every  other  European  music,  it  can  neither 
be  of  Sclavic  nor  of  German  origiu  ;  for  neither 
the  Music  of  the  Germans  nor  that  of  the  Sclavic 
races,  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  &c.,  has  any 
resemblance  with  the  Hungarian  national  music. 
And  so  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Hungarian 
music  is  of  purely  Magyar  origin  ;  without  deny- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  non-Magyar  races 
themselves,  who  inhabit  Hungary,  have  exercised 
more  or  less  influence  on  the  development  of  this 
music. 

What  is  it  now  that  places  the  Hungarian  pop- 
ular music  in  so  strange  a  relation  to  all  other 
European  music  ?  It  is,  above  all,  its  Rhythm — 
the  rhythm  both  in  the  parts  of  the  measure  and 
in  the  combination  of  measures.  Thus,  while  all 
the  other  Western  music  in  the  even  kinds  of 
measure  (2-4,  4-4  measure,  &c.,)  lets  the  accent 
fall,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  strong  divisions 
of  the  measure,  one  and  three,  exactly  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  the  Hungarian  music.  Our 
weak  parts  of  the  measure  are  with  them  the 
strong  ones,  and  if  we  place  the  accent  upon  one 
and  three,  the  Hunsarian  in  most  cases  accents 
tivo  an<\  four.  This  rhythm  gives  the  Hungarian 
music  its  heroic,  proud,  dejiant  charai.  ter,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  expresses  the  yet  rude,  un- 
broken temper  of  this  warlike  and  chivalric 
nation.  Moreover,  we  find  in  a  whole  series  of 
Magyar  popular  melodies  alternate  even  and  odd 
numbers  of  measures,  and  rhythms  of  seven  bars 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  As  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Music  (and  of  this  I  speak  first 
of  all)  knows  merely  the  even  measures,  and 
knows  nothing  of  a  3-4,  3-8,  or  even  6-8  measure, 
we  may  regard  the  occurrence  in  Hungarian 
popular  airs  of  the  three,  five,  and  seven-bar 
rhythms  as  a  compensation  for  the  entire  want  of 
the  uneven  measures  in  this  music.  These  un- 
even rhythms  (of  several  bars  or  measures)  are 
not,  to  be  sure,  universally  the  law  in  the  Hun- 
garian popular  music ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
dance  music  is  concerned,  the  four-bar  rhythm  is 
equally  prevalent.  I  may  cite  here  as  an  e.x- 
ample  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  heart-felt  of 
the  Hungarian  melodies,  in  which  this  remarka- 
able  phenomenon  occurs.     It  sounds  in  this  way  : 


S^-^-^X 
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And  this  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  popular 
dances ;  so  that  the  good  Niigeli  is  mistaken  when 
he  maintains,  in  his  ingenious  lectures  upon 
music,  that  "  all  dances  of  all  nations  consist  of 
not  more  and  not  less  than  Jour  times  four  meas- 
ures." 

But  the  Hungarian  music  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  not  merely  by  its 
Rhythm,  but  also  by  its  Melody;  not  merely  ex- 
tensively, but  also  intensively.  First,  it  is  the 
predominant  tendency  to  the  Elinor  Mood,  by 
which  this  music  betrays  its  oriental  character  in 
general  ;  then  again  it  is  especially  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  the  Magyar  Apollo  moves  in 
this  mournful  costume.  The  superfluous  second 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Hungarian  minor 
tunes.  If  we  try  to  reduce  the  melodic  charac- 
ter of  the  latter,  independently  of  its  particular 
application,  to  the  general  criterion  of  the  scale, 
we  find  the  following  scheme  of  the  Hungarian 
minor  mood : 
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So  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  the  famous  Rakoczy 
March  : 


i#i=3: 
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&c. 


And  an   equally  genuine  Magyar  nota  (Hunga- 
rian popular  tune)  begins  thus  : 


^=m 


Hers  the  superfluous  second  is  used  even  in 
the  ascending  direction.  The  superfluous  second, 
of  which  they  are  so  fond  in  a  melodic  regard, 
makes  itself  available  also  in  the  harmony  of  the 
Hungarian  music  in  a  chord  to  which  the  minor 
airs  of  this  nation  are  everywhere  partial.  This 
is  the  superfluous  Quint-Sext  Chord,  or  the  chord 
with  a  pure  fifth  and  superfluous  sixth,  as  found 
for  the  most   part  toward  the  end  of  their  melo- 
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dies,  but  also  earlier,  in  a  great  many  Hungarian 
minor  airs,  especially  in  their  Lassits  (Adagios)  ; 
for  instance,  continuing  the  minor  tune  already 
begun  a  few  bars  further,  ■we  hear : 
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As  a  farther  peculiarity  of  the  Hungarian 
minor  airs,  we  may  remark,  that  they  generally 
close  in  the  major  chord  with  the  major  third ;  at 
least  the  Hungarian  gipsies,  of  whose  proficiency 
in  this  music  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  con- 
stantly make  this  close  ;  and  the  Hungarian  mu- 
sician recognizes  it  as  at  least  adequate  to  the 
spirit  of  his  national  music,  if  he  does  not  always 
observe  this  himself.  We  may  show  this  by  the 
characteristic  closing  cadence  which  recurs  in 
every  genuine  Magyar  nota  (Hungarian  air)  : 
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Apart  from  the  less  essential,  although  charac- 
teristic phenomenon  of  a  minor  melody  ending 
with  a  major  harmony,  (which,  to  be  sure,  fre- 
quently occurs  also  in  German  composers,  as  Se- 
bastian Bach  and  others,  only  not  as  a  popular 
practice,  as  it  does  in  the  Hungarian  music,)  we 
have  here  observed  at  the  same  time  the  rhyth- 
mical peculiarity,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
melodic  accent  falls  upon  a  weak  part  of  the 
measure ;  and  this  is  throughout  the  case  in  the 
Hungarian  music.  The  formula  above  given  is 
rliythmically,  melodically  and  liarinonieally  the 
genuine  concluding  formula  of  every  Magyar  nota, 
even  of  that  major  melody  before  cited  with  a 
rhythm  of  three  and  seven  bars.  The  uneven 
rhythm  of  several  measures  is  most  striking, 
where  the  melody  itself,  according  to  our  feeling, 
seems  to  struggle  against  it.  Thus,  for  example, 
an  altogether  elegant  csdrdch  (pronounced 
tschaardaaKch,  the  name  of  the  Plungarian  peo- 
ple's dance  and  of  the  corresponding  dance 
music),  in  its  second  part  sounds  thus : 

12  3 

dz: 


"Who  of  my  readers  would  not  expect  it  to  go 
on  after  the  filth  measure  in  this  way  : 
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With  whom,  if  unaccustomed  to  this  rhythm, 
does  it  not  call  forlh  a  painfully  unsatisfied  feel- 
ing ?  This  is  but  a  little  episode  regarding 
rhythm,  and  now  to  our  remarks  about  the  har- 
mony of  the  Hungarian  popular  melodies. 
[To  be  contiDtied.] 


The  Piano-Forte. 

From  the  London  and  \Veatijiinster  Review,  1839. 
(CoDtinned  from  page  18.) 

"  The  first  of  those  who  followed  in  Beethoven's 
train  was  Feiidixand  Riks,  something  of  whose 
nature  as  a  man  and  pretensions  as  an  artist,  may 
have  already  been  indicated  by  the  passages  just 
qnoted  from  the  '  iNotizen.'     Every  musician  is 


familiar  with  the  anecdote  of  his  having  forced 
praise  from  Beethoven  by  the  execuliom  of  an 
enormously  difficult  cadence,  introduced  by  him 
into  one  of  his  master's  concertos,  which  the  latter 
almost  forbade  him  to  attempt  in  public  : — and 
the  older  race  of  English  professional  instrument- 
alists still  recollect  the  surprise  excited  by  the 
announcement  of  his  first  appearance  in  London 
to  perform  his  own  Concerto  in  C  sharp  minor, 
— a  signature  within  tlie  intricate  circle  of  which 
few  dared  venture !  These  two  artistic  feats  were 
types  of  the  man's  intrepidity.  It  was  in  travel- 
ing through  Russia — always  a  hospitable  country 
to  pianoforte  players — that  the  success,  denied 
until  he  entertained  thoughts  of  quitting  the 
profession,  began  to  follow  Ries.  He  ensured  it 
by  gathering  and  setting  the  melancholy  and 
quaint  airs  of  the  north  in  a  rich  frame-work  of 
scientific  form  and  ornamental  execution.  In 
many  of  his  earlier  works,  the  principal  melodies 
are  Danish,  Russian,  or  Norwegian.  The  powers 
of  Ries  as  a  pianist,  which  declined  after  bis  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  England,  in  proportion  as 
he  submitted  closely  to  the  drudgery  of  lesson  giv- 
ing, were  then  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  Beet- 
hoven's only  pupil.  In  one  requisite,  namely — 
that  utter  independence  which  enables  the  right 
and  left  hand  each  to  work  its  own  will,  however 
different  be  the  time, — be  was  almost  unequaled, 
and  hence  his  more  showy  compositions  are  full 
of  examples  of  that  tour  deforce.  Indeed,  to  ex- 
ecute the  C  sharp  minor  Concerto  aforesaid, 
steadily,  but  with  the  unstudied  expression  which 
it  demands,  is  almost  as  difficult  an  undertaking 
as  the  young  aspirant  can  propose  to  his  fingers  : 
moreover,  for  its  thorough  execution,  he  must 
possess  something  of  fantasy  as  well  as  of  feeling. 
For  Ries,  though  following  closely  in  his  master's 
track — nay,  at  times  even  servilely  imitating  the 
very  letter  of  his  music — is  essentially  more  fan- 
tastic than  Beethoven — less  loftily  sustained — 
using  a  larger  proportion  of  abrupt  modulations, 
and  fierce  fragmentary  phrases,  and  closes  sus- 
pended without  reason.  These  features  are  car- 
icatured in  his  weakest  works ;  in  his  best,  Ries 
displays  a  vein  of  melody  at  once  graceful  and 
original.  He  has  also  left  us,  a  more  decided 
specimen  of  picture  music  in  his  '  Dream '  Fan- 
tasia than  had  been  hitherto  attempted  on  the 
pianoforte,  unless  those  ancient  enormities,  the 
'  Battle  of  Prague,'  and  the  '  Surrender  of  Tou- 
lon,' were  allowed  to  pass  as  classical.  Beetho- 
ven, indeed,  had  given  emotions  in  his  Adieu, 
Absence,  et  Retour,' — suggested  a  tone  of  coloring 
in  his  pastorale  Sonata — but  in  the  '  Dream  '  a 
more  distinct  outline  is  attempted,  and  the  shapes 
which  haunt  tlie  pillow  of  the  sleeper — now  ten- 
der, now  warlike,  now  portentous — are  portrayed 
with  a  happy  boldness  and  contrast.  As  speci- 
mens of  two  manners  of  working  completely  dif- 
ferent, the  student  of  the  picturesque  cannot  do 
better  than  compare  this  with  the  '  Dream '  by 
Moscheles,  the  last  but  one  of  the  latter's  '  Char- 
acteristic Studies.'  The  fault  of  Ries  lay  in  his 
fertility,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  scrupulous- 
ness as  makes  an  artist  question  rather  than  ac- 
cept those  ideas  which  catch  his  notice  by  their 
simplicity  ;  but  his  works  have  not  deserved  the 
neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  England. 
One  in  every  ten  is  eminently  worthy  of  revival 
and  careful  study.  And  the  justice  here  desired 
for  him  ought  to' be  paid  with  all  the  greater  good 
will,  inasmuch  as  he  adorned  the  intellectual  school 
of  instrumental  music  by  those  moral  excellences 
which,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  existence,  con- 
tribute largely  to  its  maintenance." 

"  That  the  theory  which  would  connect  what 
is  true  and  genuine  and  intellectual  in  Art  with 
what  is  beautiful  and  sound  in  character,  may 
not  want  further  examples,  the  name  of  Caul 
Maria  vox  AVeiser  may  next  be  mentioned. 
Ilis  devoted  life  and  his  melancholy  death  are  too 
well  known  to  require  being  once  again  cited  for 
the  illustration  of  his  works.  AVcber  was  far  more 
romantic  than  Ries — but  far  more  scrupulously 
original,  and  far  more  constantly  master  of  the 
power  of  exhibiting  his  ideas  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. After  Beethoven's  pianoforte  Sonatas,  there 
exist  none  more  highly  toned,  bolder  in  their 
invention,  fresher  in  their  melodies,  than  his  four 


grand  works  of  the  same  class — the  first  move- 
ment of  the  one  in  A  flat,  for  the  expression  of 
romantic  melancholy,  stands  almost  alone  in  mu- 
sic, while  the  opening  allegro  of  that  in  D  minor 
has  a  startling  and  colossal  boldness.  Weber,  too, 
loved  to  develope  those  rhythmical  forms,  such  as 
give  their  character  to  the  dance  and  the  nation- 
al melody,  but  '  with  a  dilference.'  He  had  his 
own  way  of  giving  its  crowning  impishness  to 
the  scherzo.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  passages. 
There  is  one  brilliant  s'pray-sliower  of  notes  which, 
whether  in  the  '  Victoria  Chorus  '  of  Der  Frei- 
scliutz,  or  in  the  joyous  fnale  to  the  first  act  of 
Euryanthe,  or  in  the  working  up  of  the  Aufforde- 
rung  zurn  Tanze,  or  in  the  stretto  to  the  Concert 
Stuck — that  first  and  best  of  all  concertos  alia 
fantasia — as  inevitably  indicates  its  master  as  a 
white  horse  does  a  picture  by  Wouvermans ;  or 
the  ripe  lip  and  luscious  eye  of  a  Spanish  peasant, 
the  most  devotional  group  by  Murillo.  Other 
original  and  characteristic  forms  are  to  be  traced 
in  Weber's  music,  though  its  chief  merit  lies  not 
in  form.  The  student  will  there  discover  early 
examples  of  melody  and  accompaniment  given  to 
the  same  hand; — the  mechanist  will  perceive  that 
constant  disposition  to  stretch  beyond  the  octave, 
recently  exaggerated  so  frightfully.  Some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  popular  composition,  too,  will 
be  found,  to  the  surprise  of  those  critics  who  still 
write  of  Weber  as  if  he  could  produce  no  other 
such  music  than  that  which  had  traveled  from  the 
Harz  Mountain  in  the  private  satchel  of  Zamiel 
or  Mephistopheles.  Any  one  comparing  his  vari- 
ations upon  the  melody  from  Mehul's  '  Joseph  ' 
with  those  of  Herz  upon  the  same  theme,  must 
admit  that  in  variety,  grace,  and  that  poorest  re- 
quisite for  producing  effect,  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come,— to  say  nothing  of  such  trifles  as  science, 
expression,  and  character, — the  transcendental 
German  could  beat  the  most  piquant  writer  of  the 
geto-gatv  school  on  his  own  debatable  ground. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Weber's  early  death, 
and  the  dramatic  course  taken  by  his  talents, 
make  his  contribution  to  the  stores  of  orchestral 
or  chamber  music  for  the  pianoforte  comparative- 
ly limited." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  talents  and  com- 
positions of  Moscheles  is  very  just,  and  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The  reviewer  places 
him  in  tlie  school  of  genius,  though  he  came  for- 
ward while  the  inere  executionists  had  the  field. 

"  Before  this  heartless  school  had  reached  its 
fullest  glory  a  young  artist  appeared,  who  prom- 
ised on  his  outset  largely  to  contribute  to  the 
wonders  of  the  pianoforte,  and  played  so,  to  quote 
the  Goethe  and  Zelter  correspondence,  '  that  one 
was  obliged  to  taste  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and 
forget  all  one  had  ever  heard  before.  The  fellow 
has  hands,'  continues  the  writer,  '  which  he  turns 
in  and  out  like  a  garment,  and  even  with  the  nails 
he  does  not  play  badly.'  This  was  Moscheles, 
whose  '  Fall  of  Paris,'  on  its  tour  of  triumph 
throughout  Europe,  eclipsed  all  the  most  marvel- 
ous of  its  predecessors.  But  even  in  those  varia- 
tions, professedly  written  to  strike  aud  to  enchant, 
no  musician,  though  he  might  be  as  adverse  to 
'  French  foam  '  as  Zelter  himself,  could  fail  to  de- 
tect a  nervousness  of  structure — a  disposition  to 
travel  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  harmony,  which 
showed  that  a  new  mind  was  at  work.  That 
mind  belonged  to  one  who  is  now  our  first  thinler 
for  his  instrument.  Whether  in  the  performance 
or  the  compositions  of  Moscheles,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  how  remarkably  great  mechanical 
powers  and  consummate  scientific  experience  have 
been  placed  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  a  clear  and 
fine  intellect.  What  was  said  of  a  deceased  au- 
thoress applies  to  him,  '  Some  are  led  to  thought 
through  poetry,'  but  he  has  been  '  led  to  poetry 
through  thought.' 

"  Few  artists  have  tested  themselves  so  severely 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  public,  as  Moscheles 
has  done;  no  one  within  the  circle  of  our  experi- 
ence stood  the  test  with  such  uniform  success. 
For  there  is  no  style  of  music,  from  the  fugues  of 
Bach  to  the  follies  of  Ilcrz,  which  he  has  not  per- 
formed ;  and  there  is  none  in  which  he  has  failed. 
For  force  and  clearness  of  finger,  in  all  sprightly, 
petulant  passages,  he  is  unrivaled.  The  place  of 
Moscheles,  among  the  musicians  of  Europe,  will 
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become  liiplier  and  more  inflnenlial  every  year, 
for  tbe  mellowing  process  progressively  discern- 
ible in  liis  comi)ositions  and  iti  his  jiert'ormance, 
is  far  from  having  reached  its  climax." 

We  come  last  of  all,  to  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Baktholdy,  with  whom  the  reviewer  closes  the 
acconnt  of  the  school  of  genius. 

"  One  more  artist  is  yet  to  be  mentioned,  before 
closing  the  record  of  the  legitimate  German  school 
of  modern  pianoforte  music — one  more  confirma- 
tion to  be  deduced  of  our  theory  that  high  mental 
and  moral  endowments,  are  the  strongest  pillars 
on  which  the  temple  of  Art  rests.  This  is  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has 
conquered  almost  every  form  of  composition.  He 
minht  be  made  the  subject  of  an  article  for  his 
organ-playing,  if  his  pianoforte  compositions  did 
not  demand  our  attention  ;  and  his  oratorio  of 
'  St.  Paul '  in  its  stately  simplicity  comes  so  near 
to  the  massive  works  of  Handel,  that  it  is  not  chi- 
merical to  expect  that  the  opera  upon  which  he 
is  known  to  be  at  present  engaged  for  the  English 
stane,  may  introduce  into  our  lyric  drama  eifects 
scarcely  less  grand — scarcely  less  severely  natu- 
ral than  those  which  make  Gluck's  '  Orfeo  '  and 
'  Iphigenia '  model  works.  Though  Mendels- 
sohn's earliest  pianoforte  works,  the  quartets,  show 
that  he,  too,  possesses  that  splendor  of  execution 
to  which  the  most  ceaseless  chain  of  difliciiltics  is 
no  more  than  a  string  of  common  notes, — their 
author  had  scarcely  reached  the  full  use  of  his 
powers  when  he  began  at  once  to  take  the  lofti- 
est ground  by  writing  for  a  full  orchestra,  and  to 
throw  into  his  compositions  on  that  grand  scale  a 
picturesqueness  of  fancy  wdiich  some  had  feared 
had  left  the  world  with  Weber.  His  early  love 
for  the  organ,  and  his  initiative  studies  under  Zel- 
ter,  had  already  led  him  back  beyond  the  imag- 
inative present  to  the  grave  and  severe  past,  and 
familiarized  him  with  the  gigantic  works  of  Se- 
bastian Bach.  Such  natural  gilts — such  a  course 
of  stud)',  have  stamped  his  music  with  a  character 
at  once  picturesque  and  solid. 

"  His  melodies,  it  must  be  noted,  have  intro- 
duced a  novelty  to  the  pianist,  and  have  brought 
him  yet  closer  to  the  vocal  performer  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  brought,  by  calling  upon  him  for 
that  distinctness  and  appropriateness  of  expression 
hitherto  supposed  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
sinoer.  The  further  that  Mendelssohn  has  ad- 
vanced in  his  (iareer,  the  more  scrupulously  and 
systematically  has  he  separated  himself  from  the 
finsier-musicians.  But  where  their  artifices  may 
come  legitimately  into  use  he  wields  them  with  a 
hand  strong  as  it  is  careless." 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  above 
periodical,  by  some  notices  of  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  pianists  of  the  filth  or  marvelous 
school. 

"  There  remain  still  to  be  mentioned  the  mo.st 
recent  pianists  who  form  what  may  be  called  the 
marvellous  school.  For,  whereas  those  just  dis- 
missed thought  it  good  to  regard  the  capabilities 
and  physical  structure  of  the  hand,  and  thus  have 
written  music  within  the  power  of  any  one  gifted 
with  the  common  complement  of  fingers, — these 
innovators  have  begun  by  defying  the  inequalities 
and  feebleness  of  nature,  and  have  thus  produced 
works  which  are  but  little  likely  to  penetrate 
from  the  studio  or  concert  saloon  of  the  profes- 
sional artist  into  the  chamber  of  the  amateur. 
There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  told  of  a  Parisian 
woman  of  fashion,  who,  in  a  conference  with  her 
modiste,  being  hindered  in  the  execution  of  some 
subtle  invention  by  a  most  unwelcome  increase  of 
corpulence,  exclaimed,  with  all  the  despotism  of 
waning  beauty,  '  I  won't  have  all  this  here  !  You 
must  put  it  somewhere  else  ! '  With  a  like  reso- 
lution to  be  stronger  than  nature,  do  MM.  Hen- 
SELT  and  Chopin  appear  to  have  trained  them- 
selves, and  (though  to  a  less  extent)  the  most  as- 
tonishing pianist  who  has  hitherto  visited  England, 
— we  mean,  of  course,  Thalberg.  The  aver- 
age span  of  the  hand  comprehends  little  more 
than  an  octave  ; — but  their  music  constantly  de- 
mands tenths,  elevenths,  twelfths,  from  the  player. 
The  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  naturally  the 
weakest  and  the  most  intimately  connected  to- 
gether ; — but,  totally  callous  to  this  feebleness 
and   brotherly   union,    Chopin    (vide    his   Ninth 


Study,  book  second)  calls  upon  them  constantly 
to  execute  the  interval  of  afftli,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  harassing;  while  Henselt,  in  his 
'Midnight  Meeting  of  Ghosts,'  (see  his  '■Etudes 
f7e  &/()«,')  insists  u|jon  (he  ocUive  being  struck 
by  the  Jirst  and  fourlli  fingers,  that  the  thumb 
may  be  free  for  a  flight  some  notes  further  !  So 
also  has  the  position  and  the  ollice  of  the  said 
thumb  been  remorselessly  revolutionized.  From 
being  the  pivot  of  the  hand  it  has  been  made  to 
do  the  work  of  an  independent  hand  itself,  while 
the  fingers  it  once  supported  now  play  round  it 
as  accompanying  .satellites  and  subsidiaries.  Flesh 
and  blood  will  not  bear  this  '  movement  '  should 
be  carried  much  further :  but  it  must  be  noted, 
that  these  modern  reformers  have  much  greater 
excuse  for  their  proceedings  than  the  mechanists 
of  the  brilliant  school.  For  their  extreme  meas- 
ures are  intended  to  encourage  a  style  of  compo- 
sition in  wdiich, — however  complicated,  or  strange, 
or  rapid,  be  the  ornamental  passage, — the  pre- 
dominance of  a  broad  flowing  melody  is  still  to  be 
asserted,  and  the  progression  of  harmonic  changes 
to  receive  its  last  attainable  enrichment. 

"  As  a  pianist,  M.  Henselt  is  perhaps  the 
most  marvellous.  He  has  stretched  and  torment- 
ed his  fingers — till  the  dedderaium  of  the  Parisian 
belle  seems  to  have  been  attained — and  they  have 
been  rendered  capable  of  working  his  pleasure  in 
defiance  of  nature  and  probability.  Herr  Rellstab, 
in  one  of  a  series  of  critical  and  personal  notices, 
published  not  long  since,  in  the  '  Berliner  Conver- 
sations-Blatt,'  speaks  of  him  as  the  admitted  equal 
of  Thalberg,  Liszt  and  Chopin. — The  first  said  to 
Moscheles, 'I  can  play  all  that  Henselt  can;' — but, 
adds  Rellstab,  '  if  Henselt  made  the  same  remark 
with  respect  to  Thalberg,  he  migh.t  add,  '  and 
more  besides.' — For  Henselt  has  power  over  mu- 
sic of  every  style  and  school ;  and  in  weighing 
the  two,  into  his  balance  must  be  put  all  such 
merit  and  experience  as  belong  to  a  composer — 
Thaiberg's  music  being  good  for  little,  save  when 
Thalberg  plays  it ; '  whereas  Hensclt's  is  full  of 
idea  and  melody  as  well  of  tours  de  force.  Hen- 
selt is  fui  ther  described  by  Herr  Rellstab  as  a 
very  genius :  in  his  manners  untutored — wholly 
devoted  to  his  art — and  therefore  not  likely  per- 
haps, to  gain  that  universal  popularity  as  a  cham- 
ber musician,  for  the  acc[uisition  whereof,  tact, 
suavity  of  address,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
are  recpiired.  He  is  so  nervous,  moreover,  as  to 
lose  a  part  of  his  wonderful  powers  when  he  en- 
ters the  orchestra. 

"  By  this  allusion  to  the  newest  of  the  new 
school  of  pianists,  we  have  been  led  away  from 
him  to  whom  precedence,  according  to  chronolo- 
gical order,  should  have  been  given.  But  the 
peculiarities  of  Thalberg's  manner  as  a  per- 
former— his  soundness  and  richness  of  touch, 
whereby,  and  by  a  most  judicious  employment  of 
the  pedal,  tone  is  diffused  of  a  consistence,  and  to 
an  extent,  never  attained  by  any  previous  player 
— the  deliberate  and  expressive  delivery  of  his 
melodies,  in  which  his  performance,  though  less 
dramatic  and  passionate  than  Pasta's  singing,  pos- 
sesses the  same  incomparable  features  of  breadth 
and  dignity — the  amazing  brilliancy  of  his  execu- 
tion, never  broken  by  an  angular  or  an  incomplete 
note — have  been  too  recently  heard  in  English 
ears  to  require  a  deliberate  recapitulation.  And 
Thalberg's  characteristics,  be  it  remembered,  are 
as  yet  principally  those  of  an  executive  artist. 
We  agree  with  Herr  Rellstab's  judgment.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  graceful  Nolturni,  three 
Caprices,  and  a  few  studies  peculiar  rather  than 
interesting,  Thalberg  has  given  to  the  world 
nothing  but  grand  Fantasias  upon  operatic  themes, 
and  these  possessing  too  few  oi'iginal  features  to 
.warrant  much  augury  being  ventured  for  their 
composer's  career.  Moreover,  in  his  choice  for 
performance  of  the  works  of  other  artists,  Thal- 
berg appears  to  avoid  grappling  with  the  highest 
efforts  of  thought  and  fancy.  He  will  be  always 
heard  with  wonder  and  delight ;  there  is  some- 
thing, too,  most  engaging  in  his  youthful  and  gra- 
cious presence — in  the  total  absence  of  every 
thing  like  stage  efleot  and  quackery  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  public — in  his  leaving  all  airs  and 
graces  to  meaner  and  older  men.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  exists  a  wonder  yet  rarer, 


and  a  delight  yet  more  exalted — those,  namely, 
wdiich  owe  themselves  to  the  master-mind — than 
any  that  have  been  hitherto  awakened  even  by  his 
fascinating  performances. 

"  As  a  composer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
artists  of  the  marvellous  school  is  Fiiedehic 
CnoriN".  With  him  we  enter  the  circle  of  instru- 
mental art  as  it  exists  at  present  in  Paris ;  for 
though  born  near  Warsaw  in  the  year  1810,  he 
has  for  the  last  seven  years  wholly  resided  in  the 
French  metropolis,  and  there  gained  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  chamber-player — his  touch  being  too 
delicate,  and  his  physical  power  too  far  behind  the 
warmth  of  his  conceptions,  to  make  him  eminent 
in  an  orchestra. 

"  This  delicacy  and  exquisite  finish  have  led  to 
the  rumor  of  his  being  one  of  Field's  pupils.  It 
was  not  so,  however.  Chopin,  whose  talents  fit 
him  for  any  profession,  was  not  brought  up  to  his 
art.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  course  of  his  studies  only  changed  in  con- 
secjuence  of  bad  health.  '  Chopin  never  impro- 
vises,' writes  a  fiiend,  and  one  well  able  to  ap- 
preciate him,  '  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  unless  he 
feels  himself  thoroughly  inspired  ;  but  if  you  have 
the  good  fortune  of  meeting  him  on  one  of  these 
happy  days — if  you  follow  the  play  of  his  animat- 
ed countenance  and  the  wonderful  agility  of  his 
fingers,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  dislocated — 
if  j'ou  hear  the  angtiish  (pleurissement)  of  the 
strings,  which  still  vibrate  in  your  ear  after  he 
has  ceased, — you  waken  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
ask  if  the  pale  and  fragile  man  you  see  before  you 
can  be  the  same  as  he  who  has  so  completely  sub- 
dued you.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
character  is  a  translated  one.  But  there  is  much, 
in  Chopin's  works  to  bear  out  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer. Those  who  approach  them  will  be  at  first 
repelled  by  their  desperate  difficulty.  His  very 
alphabet,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  appears  to 
contain  a  double  number  of  letters.  His  chords 
require  a  hand  strained  according  to  the  new 
fashion — his  passages  appear  to  be  written  with  a 
perverse  disposition  not  to  flow  as  the  ears  and 
fingers  expect.  Moreover,  there  is  an  indescrib- 
able ton  de  musette  running  throughout  the  whole 
— difficult  in  the  first  instance  to  relish.  When, 
however,  the  peculiar  humor  of  Choi>in  is  under- 
stood, much  that  is  excellent  and  original  devel- 
opes  itself — a  spontaneous  wildness  of  melody — 
an  elegance  wdiich,  to  quote  a  phrase  of  Landor's, 
never  'droops  into  languors' — a  passion  which 
carries  along  the  performer  to  attempt  passages 
impossible  to  him  in  less  poetical  works. 

"  There  is  still  to  be  added  to  the  above  cat- 
alogue the  name  of  Liszt  :  a  name  hitherto  only 
familiar  to  the  few  in  England.  And  yet,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  joung  English  prodigy, 
George  AspuU,  was  going  the  round  of  our  mus- 
ical circles,  the  young  Hungarian  (for  Liszt  is  a 
native  of  Hungary  and  of  peasant  origin)  was 
also  performing  his  impossibilities  on  the  piano  in 
London  in  the  presence  of  George  the  fourth. 
He  was  then  for  a  time  forgotten  :  till  some  half- 
dozen  years  since,  when  the  tales  of  Paganini's 
long  hair  and  slight  figure  were  at  their  height,  a 
companion  marvel  was  naturally  wanted  for  the 
piano — yet  more  eccentric— yet  more  a  genius — 
with  locks  yet  more  profuse,  and  a  countenance 
yet  more  desolate, — and  the  world  began  to  hear 
again  of  Liszt !  To  speak  seriously,  the  power, 
caprices,  the  inequalities,  the  wonderful  genius, 
and  the  wonderful  impertinences  of  his  pianoforte 
playing,  reached  England  in  report — and  with 
them  Dantan's  caricature  of  the  enthusiast  sprawl- 
ing against  his  instrument — before  it  became  also 
understood  that  these  were  but  the  excrescences 
of  husk,  as  it  wei-e,  and  that  a  sound  kernel,  and 
one  full  of  life,  was  thereby  eoncealech  As,  there- 
fore, a  strong  personal  interest  and  curiosity  has 
been  excited  among  the  musical  public  in  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  Liszt,  a  few  fragments  may 
not  be  inopportunely  given  from  the  MS.  journal 
of  a  fervent  lover  of  Art,  who  passed  the  winters 
of  1835  and  36  in  Paris,  and  fell  into  the  midst 
of  the  musical  virtuosi,  at  the  house  of  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  who  '  if  he  had  not  deserved  a  foremost 
place  among  his  gifted  friends  as  a  musician,  must 
always  be  remeiuberd  as  a  most  amiable  host.' 

"  '  Here,'  says  he,  '  would  come  Cherubini,  and 
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Onslow,  and  Baillot,  the  violinist.  Tlie  two  for- 
mer never  performed  themselves,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  one  evening  that  Liszt  and  Ililler  had 
played  a  iluet  on  the  pianoforte  with  exi.'Cssive 
brilliancy,  Onslow,  half  applaudinsr  the  splendor 
of  the  exeeution,  half  displeased  with  the  Jiuriture 
they  had  scattered  over  the  composition,  very  in- 
nocently asked  who  had  composed  the  piece. 
He  was  informed — and  he  had  not  suspected  it — 
that  it  was  hk  oicn  ! 

"  'I  once  heard  the  greatest  living  French  poet 
observe  that  there  were  then  but  two  people  of 
GENIUS  in  the  world — Malibran  and  Liszt.  Cer- 
tainly, out  of  a  thousand  first-rate  men,  anyboiiy 
would  in  ten  minutes  select  Liszt  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  them  all.  One  niglit  in  particular  he 
gave  a  public  concert  in  Paris  at  the  Salle  St.  Jean. 
When  the  last  duet  began  I  chanced  to  be  sitting 
at  the  end  of  Liszt's  instrument.  As  it  proceeded 
I  felt  such  a  storm  of  energy  in  his  performance, 
that  the  boards  on  which  we  were  placed  seemed 
to  spring  with  life.  It  was  a  crash  of  notes — a 
passion  so  intense,  so  vehement,  so  violent,  that  it 
rose  to  a  strong  hysteric,  and  the  artist,  after  one 
tremendous  sweeping  chord,  fell  back  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends." 

"  With  the  name  of  Liszt  the  labor  in  hand 
closes;  for  being  bound  to  omit  all  such  professors 
of  the  art  as  have  brought  few  additions  to  its 
resources,  many  admirable  mechanists  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  over. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readily 
deduced  that  our  views  of  the  prospects  of  piano- 
forte music  are  full  of  hope.  It  has  been  shown 
how  that  which  is  great  and  true  in  the  elder 
•masters  of  the  art  has  not  only  stood  its  ground, 
but  is  increasingly  made  a  rallying-point,  while, 
even  in  that  which  is  difficult  and  mechanical, 
whether  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  there 
appears  such  a  recognition  of  thought  and  purpose 
on  the  part  of  rising  composers,  as  encourages  us 
to  expect  that  new  styles  may  yet  be  invented, 
new  works  yet  produced,  based  on  sound  founda- 
tions— and,  therefore,  of  a  permanent  beauty  and 
elevation.  The  chamber-musician,  for  whose 
pleasure  and  guidance  the  foregoing  pages  have 
been  written,  cannot  for  an  instant  mistake  the 
line  of  study  which  we  would  recommend  to  him 
— nor  be  unaware  that,  in  such  recommendation, 
we  have  had  a  regard  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  developments  of  his  sense  of  the  Beautiful: 
as  distinguished  from  the  aimless  and  wasteful 
adoption  of  a  pursuit  as  merely  adding  one  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  H.  r.  c." 


The  Cologne  Saenger-Fest. 

(From  Letters  on  Music  in  GerniaDy,  by  the  Musical  Critic 
of  tile  London  Morning  Post  ) 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  recent  musical 
events  in  Germany  was  the  grand  "  Coloofne 
Siinger-fest,'  given  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  complet- 
ing the  cathedral.  There  was  such  a  comin"  and 
going  through  the  narrow  streets  of  this  far  more 
ancient  than  commodious  city — such  hurryinir  to 
and  fro  in  hot  haste — such  excitement  amongst 
the  rubicund,  tight-laced,  military  officials — bewil- 
derment of  foreigners  (especially  Englishmen, 
■who  were  present,  of  co-rse,  en  mas.ie)  as  one 
never  sees  in  England,  even  at  otir  greatest  music 
meetings.  It  was  really  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
The  curious  old  gothic  saints  who  stand,  as  you 
know,  in  equally  curious  little  niches  at  quaint 
corners  of  still  quainter  streets,  or  lean  in  cleverly- 
balanced  holiness  and  ingeniously-poised  benevo- 
lence over  shop  or  house  doors,  all  seemed  to  have 
been  dusted  and  furbished  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  certainly  lookeil,  with  their  queer  little  eyes 
and  sharp  mediaival  features,  as  if  they  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  festival  and  its  receipts. 

On  the  first  morning,  when  I  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  tnusic  and  sights,  everybody  appeared 
to  be  runnin"  everywhere  and  arriving  nowhere. 
Vainly  did  drums  beat  and  trumpets  sound- 
vainly  did  large  bills  in  excessively  bad  type, 
placed  upon  inaccessible  heights,  with  a  glarin" 
sun  full  upon  them,  offer  their  official  information! 
for  we  could  neither  understand  the.se  (doubtless 
perfectly  elwiuent)  military  signals,  nor  the  very 
hiyh  Uermaa  of  the  placards.     No  proTammc 


could  I  procure  for  the  moment,  and  so  rushed 
about,  like  many  others,  consoling  myself  with  the 
reflection — "  Cologne,  after  all,  is  not  very  large, 
and  by  going  everywhere  I  must  eventually  get  to 
the  right  spot,  and  that  probably  before  nightfall." 

At  length,  however,  fortune  threw  in  my  way 
a  gentleman,  who,  judging  from  his  extraordinary 
corpulence,  numerous  decorations,  and  the  almost 
incredible  tightness  of  his  stock  and  coat,  I  at 
once  set  down  for  an  ofllcial  of  great  importance, 
and  to  him  I  thought  of  addressing  myself  The 
huge  cheeks,  heavily  bubbling  over  the  military 
neck  fetter,  the  twinkling  good-natured  grey  eyes, 
beside  other  favorable  physical  inclinations,  in- 
spired me  with  the  belief  that  he  would  prove  a 
kind  and  useful  guide,  quand  meine,  and  so  having 
made  up  my  mind  to  address  him,  I  lost  not  an 
instant  in  doing  so;  for,  to  speak  I'andidly,  I  had 
serious  apprehensions  of  his  earthly  career  being 
abruptly  tenuinated  before  I  could  get  the  neces- 
sary information.  lie  positively  looked  as  if  he 
might  burst  at  any  moment.  Well,  now  I  found 
out  that  the  burgomaster  and  corporation,  the 
patrons  of  the  festival,  Count  Fiirstenberg,  Baron 
von  Moller,  General  von  Gansauge  (^Anglice 
Goose-eye),  and  the  members  of  the  building 
committee  were  parading  about  to  receive  the 
various  deputations  of  singers  at  the  railway  and 
steamboat  stations.  This  was  about  8  a.  m.  After 
wondrous  cheering,  "  wlllkommens"  and  "  lehe- 
hocli.i,"  military  band  performances,  vigorous 
pushing,  squabbling,  tiag-waving,  &c.,  the  singers, 
four  hundred  in  number,  were  marched  in  triumph, 
under  fl\'ing  banners,  through  gaily  decorated 
streets  to  the  "  Ilof  von  Brabant,"  where  they 
were  again,  and  more  formally,  welcomed  by  the 
patrons,  &c.  Here  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
was  provided,  and  the  ceremony  of  drinking  the 
"  Ehren-wein"  performed.  The  "Ehren-wein" 
is  the  "  wine  of  honor"  offered  to  a  distinguished 
guest ;  and  rarely  has  there  been  heard  such  a 
chinking  and  tinkling  of  glasses  as  the  "  anstossen" 
of  these  many-hundred  drinkers  produced.  After 
some  complimentary  and  appropriate  remarks  from 
General  von  Goose-eye,  and  other  patrons  and 
members  of  the  committee,  came  the  distribution 
of  cards  of  adinission  and  programmes,  which  was 
effected  in  a  becomingly  methodical  and  pompous 
manner.  Then,  about  11a.  m.  (they  had  been 
"at  it"  tbree  hours  already),  we  had. the  solemn 
procession  of  all  concerned  in  the  festival, 
amounting  to  nearly  si.x  hundred,  which  was  really 
a  very  brilliant  and  grand  thing  of  its  kind.  The 
white-faced  houses,  with  their  pretty  green  jal- 
ousies, their  door-posts  wreathed  with  Howers,  their 
windows  crowded  with  spectators,  and  decorated 
from  top  to  bottom  with  Haunting  flags  and  gay 
devices,  seemed  to  smile  on  the  passing  pageant 
as  it  moved  over  the  Alten-markt,  the  Heu-markt, 
the  Malthias-Follen,  and  Rheinaustrasse,  amid  the 
crash  of  military  music  and  the  shouts  of  the 
populai'e.  At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  was  the  caffe-chiie 
in  the  Konigs'  Halle,  and  at  4  a  grand  concert  by 
the  400  singers,  including  "  prize  singing"  between 
the  representatives  of  the  various  choral  societies, 
no  less  than  20  of  which  had  sent  deputations  to 
do  honor  to  the  occasion.  At  eight  p.  m.  there 
was  a  grand  ball  in  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  names  of  the  victors  in 
the  prize  singing  were  officially  proclaimed  amid 
acclamations.  The  first  day's  festival,  that  lasted 
from  eight  a.  m.  till  about  midnight — 10  hours  of 
promenading,  shouting,  staring,  speecliifying,  sing- 
ing, playing,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  danc- 
ing I  Talk  of  the  Englishman's  capacity  for 
enduring  long  entertainments  after  this  1 

I  told  you  yesterday  how  the  good  people  of 
Cologne  celebrated  the  first  day  of  their  grand 
"Siinger-fest"  Bith  unflagging  zeal  during  six- 
teen hours,  and  have  now  to  record  the  exhibi- 
tion of  similar  powers  of  endurance  on  their 
part  throughout  the  second  day.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  there  was  less  parading  and  fuss, 
but  more  music.  The  grand  concert  in  the  Ko- 
nigs-halle  was  indeed  the  chief  attraction.  The 
programme  included,  among  other  things,  Weber's 
Jubilee  overture  ;  selections  from  Kichard  Wag- 
ner's lyiheriyrin  and  Tannhaiixer,  with  the  ov(^r- 
ture  to  the  latter;  the  Carnival  of  Fera'ce,  with 
variations  for  a  full  orchestra,  by  one  llamni ; 


Mendelssohn's  overture  to  A  MirUurnmer  Night's 
Dream,  and  the  "Wedding  March,"  from  the 
same,  with  the  chorus  of  priests  from  Mozart's 
Die  Zduherjlbte.  Some  of  the  "prize  singing" 
at  the  first  concert,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  was  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  doubtless  excellent  choristers.  Our 
sopranos  are  generally  better  than  those  of  Ger- 
many, whilst  the  Teutonic  basses,  lor  the  most 
part,  surpass  ours.  In  physical  means,  then,  the 
two  nations  are  (musically  speaking)  about  on  an 
equality;  but  it  is  by  careful  training,  patient 
preparation,  and  more  intelligent  direction,  that 
the  Germans  frequently  realize  a  result  whii;h  we 
rarely  attain.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  their  orchestral  performances.  Even 
where  the  individual  talent  is  smaller,  the  ensem- 
ble, owing  to  the  above  causes,  is  generally  more 
satisfactory.  English  executants  will  not  take 
sufficient  trouble  ;  they  appear  to  have  a  national 
antipathy  to  rehearsals,  and  their  directors,  es- 
pecially the  chorus-master,  are  not  always  quite 
as  enlightened  and  pains-taking  as  they  might  be. 
The  eternal  "  Oh,  it's  all  right!"  and  "  It  will 
'  go '  at  night,"  of  the  English  orchestral  players, 
are  but  too  familiar  to  those  unhappy  composers 
who  have  even  staked  their  reputation  upon  some 
new  and  important  work,  composed  for  our  dear 
public,  which  criticizes,  after  all,  more  severely 
than  any  other.  It  is  also  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
choristers  walk  in  at  a  last  rehearsal,  and  even  on 
that  marvellous  "  night "  of  performance,  when 
everything  is  sure  to  ^^ go,"  with  music  in  their 
hands  which  they  never  saw  before.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  English  orchestral  players 
are  wonderful  readers  an<l  extraordinarily  quicik 
at  catching  the  spirit  of  a  new  composition — 
Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  and 
other  unquestionable  authorities,  have  borne  hon- 
orable testimony  to  this  fact ;  but  they  abuse 
their  powers,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
rarely  play  with  that  perfect  ensemble  and  delicate 
observance  of  the  nuances  of  expression  which 
we  find  in  many  continental  bands,  even  in  those 
of  smaller  pretensions. 

The  local  choral  societies  engaged  in  this 
amicable  strife  were  those  of  the  Concordia,  Har- 
monic, and  Ilandwerker-gesang-verein,  whilst 
those  of  no  less  than  twenty  neighboring  towns, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  more  than  villages, 
each  sent  in  their  contingent.  Of  course  no  in- 
vidious distinctions  should  be  made,  no  condem- 
natory criticisms  published,  with  respect  to  the 
performances  of  amateurs  and  artists,  all  of  whom 
came  forward  to  do  their  best  in  a  good  cause ; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  although 
the  separate  executancy  of  some  of  the  choirs  was 
not  always  irreproachable,  the  general  efTect  was 
highly  honorable  to  all  concerned.  Certain  pieces, 
indeed,  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the  400 
were  employed,  were  rendered  with  a  precision, 
justness  of  intonation,  and  chiaro-oscuro  which 
left  nothing  to  wish  for. 

The  ball  in  the  evening,  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  was  one  of  those  frank,  jolly,  gemiitlilicli 
affairs,  which  one  meets  with  only  in  Germany. 

The  concert  of  the  following  day  served  to 
display  the  powers  of  the  band,  numbering  sixty 
perlbrmers,  to  considerable  advantage.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  best  of  the  best ;  such  as  we 
may  hear,  for  instance,  in  London  or  the  great 
cities  of  the  continent ;  but  there  was  no  lack, 
nevertheless,  of  that  spirit  of  ensemble,  observ- 
ance of  the  accents,  points  of  expression,  and 
lights  and  shade,  without  which  the  cllbrts  of  the 
most  dexterous  players  remain  imperfect.  We 
had  more  than  enough  of  the  "  artiste  of  the  fu- 
ture," Richard  Wagner,  whose  confused,  noisy, 
frantic,  and  almost  impossible  (!)  overture  to 
Tannhaiiser  taxed  the  powers  of  the  band  to  the 
utmost,  and  must  have  absorbed  for  its  rehearsal 
a  very  large  portion  of  time  and  attention,  which 
might  have  been  much  more  profitably  employed. 
The  present  ascendancy  of  this  clever  sojihist 
over  the  musical  mind  of  Germany,  formerly  so 
remarkable  for  the  purity,  soundness,  and  wchlheit 
of  its  taste,  is  really  extraordinary.  It  is  quite 
delightful,  after  all  this  impotent  raving — this 
"  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing" — to  turn  to 
the  simply  grand  and  beautiful  chorus  of  Mozart, 
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the  exquisitely  poetical  Midsummer  Nlykt's 
Dream  overture,  and  tlie  clear,  map;nificenlly 
briglit,  and  nohly  joyous  "  Wedding  Marcli,"  by 
Mendelssolin,  to  all  of  which  great  justice  was 
done  by  the  band.  The  choristers  again  on  this 
occasion  distinguished  themselves  most  honorably. 
The  judges  of  the  "prize-singing"  were  the 
cathedral  kapellmeister,  LeibI,  Professor  Breiten- 
stein,  the  royal  music-director,  Tdpler,  Rhein- 
tlialer,  (t'avoialjly  known  to  the  London  public 
through  an  oratorio  of  his  composition  performed 
last  season  at  St.  Martin's  Hall),  Schallmeyer,  W. 
Herr,  and  ten  others  selected  from  the  various 
choral  societies.  The  prizes  consisted  solely  of 
gold  and  silver  medals  and  goblets,  bearing  ap- 
propriate inscriptions. 

I  am  unable  at  present  to  tell  you  to  what  ex- 
tent the  building  fund  has  been  benefited  by  this 
admirable  feslival;  but,  judging  from  the  very 
large  attendance  on  each  day,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  sum  must  have  been 
realized.  It  were  unfair  to  close  this  notice 
without  stating  that  the  pnncipal  artists  of  the 
Cologne  0[)era,  and  the  excellent  band  of  the 
33rd  regiment  of  the  line,  also  gave  their  assist- 
ance on  the  occasion,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  general  attractions  of  the  meeting.  On  the 
day  following  the  festival,  the  first  general  assem- 
blage of  the  "  Christian  Art  Union  of  Germany  " 
took  place  in  Cologne.  The  meeting  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  perlbrmanoe  of  High  Mass  in  the 
cathedral,  when  Palestrina's  celebrated  "  Missa 
Solennis"  was  given  with  perfectly  sublime  effect. 
Of  this,  however,  and  other  things,  I  shall  have 
more  to  tell  you  in  my  next  despatch. 

P.  S.  I  re-open  the  parcel  to  inform  you  that 
His  Jlajesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  just  sent  the 
Red  Order  of  the  Eagle,  fourth  class,  to  M.  Pan- 
seron  of  Paris,  whom  Berlioz  has  immortalized  as 
the  physician  for  Les  Melodies  Secretes.  This 
news  will  greatly  astonish  the  musical  world  of 
London  and  Paris,  I  assure  you. 


(From  the  New  York  Musical  World,) 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

From  the  annual  report  of  this  flourishing  in- 
stitution we  make  the  following  extracts,  which 
■will  interest  our  readers  : 

"  A  season  of  unprecedented  prosperity  has 
proved  to  us  that  the  interest  enlisted  in  our  per- 
formances is  commensurate  with  our  increased 
efforts  10  deserve  it.  In  saying  this,  we  would, 
however,  not  be  understood  as  arrogatin;!  to  our- 
selves absolute  perfection.  If  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  compare  our  concerts  with  those  of  our 
sister  societies,  for  instance,  the  Leipsic  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts,  the  Old  and  New  Philharmonic 
Societies  of  London,  and  those  of  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Paris,  it  will  be  found  that,  whatever  su- 
periority is  reasonably  claimed  for  them  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  the  greater  capabilities  of  the 
orchestra,  individually  considered,  as  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  ensemble,  attainable  only  after  many 
years  practising  together.  Ours,  being  compara- 
tively a  young  society,  is  constantly  gathering 
new  strength  by  adding  now  only  members  of 
undoubted  talent;  many  older  members,  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  our  society,  having,  in  con- 
sideration of  not  constantly  practising  their  re- 
spective instruments,  with  commenilable  self- 
denial  relinquished  their  places  in  the  orchestra, 
and  by  their  outside  influence  and  maturer  coun- 
cil at  our  meetings,  show  that  conscious  pride  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  forming  (may  we  be 
alloweii  to  say  it  V)  the  noblest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  America. 

"  In  referring  once  more  to  our  trans- Atlantic 
brethren,  we  would  state  one  more  reason  why 
the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  are  superior  to 
ours,  nay,  as  it  is  maintained,  to  all  others,  in  the 
execution  of  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  sympho- 
nies ;  the  fact  is,  they  seldom  play  any  other. 
Granting  the  unsurpassed  beauties  and  grandeur 
of  those  immortal  masters,  it  must  doubtless  ap- 
pear strange  to  any  one  being  used  to  such  varied 
programmes  as  we  present  to  our  audiences,  to 
learn  that  the  no  less  admirable  creations  of  Men- 
delssohn,  Spohr,   Schubert,  Gade,  Robert  Schu- 


mann and  others  of  more  recent  date,  are  scarce- 
ly known  there.  That  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  pieces,  and  the  consequent  familiarity  of 
every  musician  with  every  note  of  them,  there 
being  so  little  change  in  the  performance  and  the 
performers,  must  greatly  contribute  to  a  very 
perfect  rendering  of  the  same,  cannot  be  won- 
dered at,  but  to  us  it  seems  a  doubtful  policy,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  nor  would  we  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  compositions  brought  before  our  audiences, 
complain  of  occasional  repetitions  of  favorite 
pieces. 

"  Others  more  conservative,  but  doubtlessly  as 
well  meaning,  would  prefer  to  hear  the  com[iosi- 
tlons  of  the  older  masters  oftener,  find  fiiult  with 
us  for  introducing  newer  works.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  task,  if  possible  at  all,  to  please 
every  one.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  our  best 
in  this  regard  by  pursuing  a  middle  course,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  different  pi-edllectlonsof  our  hearers. 
The  programmes  of  our  concerts  will  show  that  we 
o'cnerally  have  had  one,  if  not  two,  new  orchestral 
pieces  in  every  concert.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
explanation  will  prove  satisfactory  to  our  patrons, 
and  we  would  be  glad  if  we  could  dispose  as 
easily  of  another  complaint  more  serious,  because 
more  just. 

"  It  is  (he  insufficient  accommodations  of  our 
associate  members  and  subscribers  at  our  concerts 
ond  rehearsals.  The  only  apology  we  have  to 
offer  is,  that  unprepared  as  we  were  for  so  great 
an  Increase  of  our  associate  members,  and  being 
obliged  to  engage  the  rooms  for  concerts  and  re- 
hearsals in  advance  and  for  the  whole  season,  we 
could  not  go  to  a  larger  place,  and  therefore  could 
do  no  more  than  stop  the  sale  of  extra  tickets  at  re- 
hearsals. This  we  did  reluctantly,  not  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  loss  to  us,  but  because  we  were 
violating  the  very  condition  on  which  the  rehear- 
sal tickets  were  bought,  namely,  that  the  same 
conferred  the  privilege  of  buying  extra  tickets  at 
50  cents  each.  At  concerts  the  money  has  been 
returned  in  many  instances,  vvhere  com[)laint  was 
made  that  no  proper  accommodation  could  be 
found.  It  Is,  however,  confidently  hoped  that  the 
new  Board  of  Ulrectors  will  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  these 
grievances  by  more  circumspect  arrangements. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  actual  mem- 
bers a  continuance  of  that  strict  attention  to  their 
duties,  and  thank  them  for  their  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  principal  object  of  our  associa- 
tion, '  The  improvement  of  instrumental  mu-ic.'" 

The  following  condensed  statement  of  the  treas- 
urer's report  will  show  how  the  money  comes 
and  bow  it  goes  : 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  season, $    140  38 

Received  by  Schaifenbcrg  &  Luis, 4, .570  00 

"   L.   Spier 4,520  50 

Total  receipts, S9.230  88 

PAID    OUT. 

Amount  of  Dividends, $5,077  25 

Rent — Nililo's  Concert  Room  and  Garden, 

and  Mercer  House 1,483  90 

Professional  Aid, 374  00 

Salaries — Secretary,  Librarian  and  Messen- 
ger,  342  75 

Doorkeeper  and  collecting, ;1 10  40 

Music,  purchased,  copied  and  arranged 101  91 

Advertising 128  10 

Priming 252  00 

Sinking  Fund,  amount  drawn  therefrom  and 

refunded  with  interest, 155  00 

"         "        amount  of  Fines, 183  75 

Donation  to  Mrs.  Sauor 68  50 

Sundries  (fully  explained  in  Secretary's  Re- 
port),  ..320  12 

Total  expenditures, S8,596  78 

HECAPITDLATIOlf. 

Amounts  received, $9,230  88 

"         paid  out, 8,596  78 


Balance  on  hand,    $6.34  10 

From   the  more   minute   financial  report,  we 
learn  that  members  have  been  fined,  during  the 


year,  to  the  extent  of  $183  75  ;  that  lawyer-fees 
have  been  paid  in  $30  00 ;  that  Mr.  Bergmann 
received  for  his  services  $150  00,  and  the  Broth- 
ers Mollcnhauer  $50  00. 

That  the  system  of  the  society  is  a  rigorous  one 
we  learn  from  the  fact  that  ten  members  (whose 
names  are  mentioned)  have  lost  their  member- 
ship in  consequence  of  non-payment  of  taxes  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution.  The  names  o(  three 
associate  members  are  also  printed  in  full  who 
have  not  paid  their  dues. 

The  orchestra  comprises  28  violins,  10  violas, 
(led  last  year  by  Theo.  Elsfeld)  8  violoncellos,  8 
double  basses,  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones,  1 
drum.     Total  73. 

Among  21  non-performing  members  of  the  or- 
chestra, we  find  one  of  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y. 
Musical  World,  Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  organ,  Wm. 
Scharftjnberg,  violin  and  piano-forte,  II.  C.  TImm, 
trombone  and  piano-forte ;  we  believe  Mr.  Tinira 
also  executes  upon  the  big  drum  and  cymbals 
when  necessity  require. 

The  honorary  members  of  the  society  are  as 
follows : 

IIOSORART   MEMBEES. 

M.  Henri  Vieuxtemps 1843 

Herr  Ole  Bull, 1843 

M.  Leopold  de  Meyer 1845 

Mr.  Joseph  Burke 1846 

Dr.  Louis  Spohr 1846 

*Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,. .  .1846 

M.  Henri  Heiz 1846 

Sig.  Camillo  Sivori, 1846 

Si^'.  Giovanni  Bottesini, 1850 

Mad.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschraidt, 1850 

Mr.  Jules  Benedict, 1850 

Mad.  Henrietta  Sontag, 1852 

Mad.  Marietta  Alboni, 1852 

Herr  Carl  Eckert 1852 

Master  Paul  Julien, 1853 

Mr.  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace, 1853 

*Dr.  Freidrich  Schneider, 1853 

Mr.  Richard  Hoffmann 1 855 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Gottschalk, 1855 

Sig.  Ca;sare  Badiali, 1856 

Total  20. 

Among  the  associate  members  we  find  the 
names  of  many  distinguished  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, such  as  Dr.  Adams,  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Dr.Berrian,  George  Bancroft,  George  W. 
Curtis,  and  many  others  beyond  the  mere  B's  in 
the  alphabet,  whose  names  we  have  not  time  to 
cull  out.  Whole  families,  we  observe,  subscribe 
yearly  to  the  Philharmonic — families  of  four,  five 
and  six  persons  ;  and  we  doubt  if  any  catalogue 
of  names  could  be  shown  comprising  so  much  of 
the  solid  respectability,  the  wealth,  and  even  the 
fashion  of  this  metropolis,  as  that  of  the  Philhar- 
monic. 

The  professional  members  of  the  society  num- 
ber 166.     The  subscribing  members,  59. 

The  whole  number  of  members,  associate,  pro- 
fessional and  subscribing,  is  1316. 

On  the  whole,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  is  decidedly  an  institution,  an  honor  to 
the  cominunity,  and  a  musically-educating  power 
in  this  city  of  inestimable  value.  Now  that  they 
have  expanded  bej'ond  Niblo's,  and  are  obliged 
to  occupy  the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  rehear- 
sals as  well  as  the  performances,  their  star  seems 
more  than  ever  in  the  ascendant. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Philharmonic,  it 
was  patronized  by  mere  fashionables,  and  as  a 
matter  of  mere  fashion.  This  of  course  could 
not  last  long,  there  being  no  real  taste  for  orches- 
tral music  of  an  elevated  quality.  But  the  so- 
ciety, though  languishing,  still  kept  on,  until  it 
had  fairly  educated  a  musical  public  for  itself. 
This  public  is  largely'  increasing  every  year.  It 
has  reached  the  very  best  classes;  the  gayer  part 
of  the  community,  even,  are  beginning  to  fall  in 
again,  and  the  future  success  of  the  society  seems 
beyond  peradventure  ;  and  all  this  from  an  hon- 
est and  persevering  effort  persistently  to  give 
good  music  and  to  educate  people  up  to  it. 


Rewakding  Dramatic  Genius. — The  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  Paris  theatres  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  operetta,  suitable  for  that  establishment,  and  the 
result  was  that  seventy-eight  composers  sent  in  pieces 
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to  compete  therefor.  Aubor,  tlio  composer  of  "  M.i- 
saniello,"  and  some  other  operas  tolerably  well 
known  in  the  musical  world,  was  nt  the  head  of  the 
iury  of  examination  wiio  were  appointed  to  awai-d 
the  prize.  After  five  days'  examination,  the  com- 
mittee divided  the  candidates  into  three  categories: 
the  first  comprising;  compositiens  of  remarkahle 
merit;  the  second,  inferior  works;  and  the  third, 
those  which  were  below  an  average.  In  the  first 
were  twenty-two  works,  in  the  second  sixteen,  and 
in  the  third  forty.  A  further  examination  subse- 
quently took  place  by  tlie  jury  of  examination,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  the  six  candidates  to  whom 
is  to  be  entrusted  the  manuscript  on  which  the  music 
of  the  operetta  is  to  be  written,  and  the  following  are 
the  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  persons 
definitively  selected  :  MM.  Bizet,  second  grand  prize 
of  Rome;  Demerssmaun,  Erlanger,  Lecoq,  Limagnc, 
and  Manquet. 

«*^ 

BOSTOK",  OCT.  25,   1856. 

Musical  Instruments  at  the  Fair, 
The  Iransciipt  publishes  a  revised  list  of  the 
awards  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  In  the  items 
which  we  gleaned  from  its  first  list,  relating  to 
Piano-fortes  and  Reed  Organs,  there  are  one  or 
two  corrections  to  be  made.  The  Gold  Medal,  it 
appears,  was  awarded  to  Chickering  &  Sons, 
not  only  for  their  Grand  Piano,  but  for  the 
best  Grand,  Semi-grand,  and  Parlor  Grand 
Pianos ;  and  this  was  the  only  gold  medal 
awarded  for  pianos.  Silver  medals  were  awarded 
to  Timothy  Gilbert  &  Co.  for  Grand  Piano- 
forte; to  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.  for  Semi- 
Grand  do.;  to  Chickering  &  Sons  for  the 
best,  and  to  James  W.  Vose  for  the  second  best 
Square  do.  Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  for 
Square  Pianos  to  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  Timothy 
Gilbert  &  Co.,  and  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co. ; 
and  Diplomas  for  Square  Pianos  to  Brown  & 
Allen,  George  Hewes,  Jacob  Chickering, 
and  Wm.  p.  Emerson  ;  also  to  A.  G.  Corliss 
for  his  "  Swell  Mute  Attachment "  to  the  piano, 
exhibited  by  Chickering  &  Sons. 

So  much  for  Piano-fortes  proper,  considered  as 
musical  instruments.  But  we  may  as  well  com- 
plete the  chapter  by  gleaning  from  the  list  of 
awards  all  that  relate  in  any  direct  way  to  music. 
Premiums  were  freely  lavished  upon  piano-forte 
cases,  the  mere  cabinet  maker's  side  of  the  mat- 
ter. Certainly  the  hall  was  full  of  splendid  in- 
struments as  pieces  of  furniture.  Taste  in  ex- 
ternals, elegance  of  form,  are  surely  to  he  com- 
mended. But  we  must  dissent,  as  most  musicians 
we  believe  do,  from  one  of  the  new  fashions  in 
this  particular.  We  mean  the  showy  pearl  keys, 
and  the  whim  of  rounding  or  scolloping  the  ends 
of  the  keys,  to  which  nearly  every  maker  except 
the  Chiokerings  appears  to  have  yielded.  Plain 
ivory,  with  straight  ends,  has  proved  the  most 
truly  elegant,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient  to 
the  touch,  which  is  the  great  point.  The  awards 
for  cases  were:  Silver  iledals  to  Chickering  & 
Sons,  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  P. 
Emerson  ;  Bronze  medals  to  Jacob  Chicker- 
ing, Jami»  W.  Vose,  Timothy  Gilbert  & 
Co.,  A.  T.  Hoi.iAN  (for  imitation  rosewood,) 
and  A.  W.,Lai)I>  &  Co.  (for  Grand  Piano  case)  ; 
Diploma  to  A.  Xewiiall  &  Co. 

The  show  of  Pianos,  as  we  have  before  saiil, 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  illustrated  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  a  manner  highly  /latterinT 


to  this  country.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  to  this 
city  ;  for  the  one  source  of  disappointment  to  us 
in  this  exhibition  was  the  absence  of  all  contribu- 
tions frotn  the  manufacturers  of  other  cities. 

There  were  no  specimens  of  Church  Organs, 
for  which  our  makers  have  a  just  fame,  in  the 
exhibition;  but  there  were  "any  quantity"  of 
those  humbler  substitutes  for  the  Church  Organ, 
the  various  sizes  and  modifications  of  reed  organs, 
of  the  Melodeon  family.  The  gold  medal  was 
carried  off  by  the  Organ  Harmonium  of  Messrs. 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  noticed  in  our  last ;  the 
silver  medal,  by  the  IMelodeons  of  the  same  ;  the 
bronze  medal,  by  the  Melodeons  of  S.  D.  &  H. 
W.  Smith  ;  and  Diplomas  by  the  Melodeons  of 
Nichols  &  Gerrish,  and  the  "  Tremolo  At- 
tachment" to  the  Melodeon,  invented  by  L. 
Louis. 

Various  awards  were  made  to  other  branches 
of  the  musical  instrument  family ;  to  instruments 
sustaining  a  sort  of  second  cousin  relationship  to 
the  family  ;  to  methods  of  using  instruments,  and 
to  materials  employed  in  their  manufacture. 
Under  these  various  heads  we  find  silver  medals 
assigned  to  Henry  N.  Hooper  &  Co.  for  a 
chime  of  Twelve  Bells,  to  Theodore  Bektel- 
iNG  for  Flutes,  and  to  Nathan  Richardson 
for  his  "  Modern  School  for  the  Piano-forte "  ; 
bronze  medals,  to  E.  G.  Weight  for  a  Silver 
Bugle,  to  White  Brothers  for  Guitars  and 
Violins,  and  to  Chickering  &  Sons  for  Piano- 
forte Hardware;  Diplomas  to  Nathan  Rich- 
ardson for  Electrotype  Music  Printing,  to  P.  F. 
Dodge  for  Piano-forte  Hardware,  to  Isaiah  H. 
Arey  (Boscawen,  N.  H.)  for  Violins,  and  to 
Geo.  Cliseee  (Marlboro',  Mass.)  for  a  "  Musi- 
cal Chair"  (!),  in  which  a  person  has  only  to  sit 
down  to  make  music.  Verily  a  "  Yankee  notion  "  ! 
When  the  report  of  the  judges  in  this  depart- 
ment shall  be  printed  (as  we  understand  the  re- 
ports of  all  the  judges  will  be  in  a  book  form), 
we  shall  doubtless  have  an  intelligent  critical 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  arts  of  musical 
instrument  making,  as  illustrated  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

.   ■». — » 

Henry  Squires,  the  American  Tenor. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  been  pursuing  his  studies 
for  the  last  four  years  in  Naples,  and  who  has  ap- 
peared witli  great  success  in  several  of  the  operas  of 
the  "  divine  Verdi,"  as  the  Italians  call  him,  is  en- 
gaged in  London,  and  may  be  expected  in  New 
York  this  winter.  A  friend  sends  us  some  slips 
from  Neapolitan  newspapers,  describing  his  appear- 
ance at  a  concert  given  in  the  summer  by  the  flutist 
Carlo  C.veavoglia,  some  extracts  from  which 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  translate 
first  from  //  Giornale  dei  Giornali  ; 

"We  feel  compelled  to  spend  some  words  upon  the 
American  tenor.  Signer  Enrico  Squires,  a  young 
artist  already  known  to  us  by  other  public  proofs 
which  he  has  given,  but  who  never  has  presented 
himself  in  an  accmkmia  (concert)  of  so  much  iinpor- 
tance  as  that  of  Caravoglia,  in  which  Squires,  so  far 
from  remaining  much  behind  the  artists  of  San  Carlo, 
with  whom  he  appeared  in  competition,  was  a  worthy 
companion  of  them.  The  voice  of  Squires  is  of  good 
compass,  good  intonation,  flexible  to  the  finest  van- 
isbings,  and  will  not  lack  that  energy  of  accent 
which  is  ever  required  in  the  songs  of  the  divine 
Verdi,  when  he  shall  have  acquired  more  confidence 
with  the  Italian  public.  "Whatever  slightest  incor- 
rectness of  method  may  be  rcm.irkcd  in  the  voice  of 
Squires,  we  think  is  owing  to  bis  English  pronuncia- 
tion and  not  to  his  taste,  which  in  many  points  showed 
itself  exquisite  and  perfectly  Italian. 


This  sympathetic  artist  sang  excellently  well  the 
Romanza  from  Luisa  Miller;  and  not  only  were 
many  plaudits  lavished  upon  him  at  the  end,  but  he 
was  several  times  in  the  midst  of  the  execution 
interrupted  by  bene  e  bravo.  But  where  Squires 
showed  himself  a  true  artist  was  in  the  duet  from  the 
"Sicilian  "Vespers,"  in  which  he  accompanied  the 
admirable  Viola,  with  whom  he  finely  interpreted  all 
the  graces  of  this  most  beautiful  piece. 

Our  next  extract  is  from  the  Giornale  del  Com- 
mercio,  which  says : 

.  .  .  .  Next  came  the  duet  from  /  Vespri  Sicil- 
iani.  It  cannot  be  told  with  how  much  art  and  how 
much  soul  Signora  Viola  and  Signor  Squires  executed 
those  magic  notes  of  the  great  Italian  maestro.  .  .  . 
Afterwards  Squires  sang  the  Romanza  from  Luisa 
Miller,  and  he  put  into  it  so  much  sentiment  as  to 
search  the  most  hidden  fibres  of  the  heart  and  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes 

Another  paper,  11  Palazzo  di  Cristallo,  says  : 
Sig.  Enrico  Squires  is  the  tenor  whom  Caravoglia 
united  with  the  prima  donna  and  the  baritone  of  San 
Carlo,  by  whose  side  Squires  has  a  right  to  be  placed  ; 
for  if  as  a  novice  he  wants  that  freedom  in  singino- 
which  comes  from  long  practice  of  the  art,  and  that 
readiness  of  Italian  pronunciation  which  only  one 
born  in  Italy  can  possess,  he  is  furnished  nevertheless 
with  a  most  beautiful  voice,  for  which  we  have  reason 
to  augur  for  him  a  splendid  career. 

The  N.Y.  Times  translates  from  La  Rondinella,  Aug. 

28,  a  notice  of  another  concert  given  at  Sorrento  by 

this  same  Caravoglia.  in  which  Mr.  Squires  assisted: 

"The  clear  liquid  voice  of  Sig.  Sqtjires.  with  his 
pure  accent,  touched  all.  The  B  flat,  in  the  cadenza 
of  his  first  song  was  so  well  given  that  it  enchanted 
everybody.  In  the  duet  from  '  Rigoletto,'  sung  by 
Squires  and  Ginevra  Tavini,  the  sympathetic  tenor 
displayed  all  the  beauties  of  his  lovely  voice.  But 
the  crowning  effort  of  all  was  in  the  divine  '  Roman- 
za '  from  '  La  Favorita,'  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  applause  from  the  other  artists,  who  could  not  re- 
strain themselves  owing  to  the  pathos  of  feeling 
which  the  singer  threw  into  it.  All  present  were  com- 
pletely astonished,  and  confessed  to  have  never  before 
beard  the  'Romanza'  sung  so  well  as  by  Squires. 
In  the  'Terzetto'  from  '  I  Lombard!,'  he  showed  a 
great  deal  of  intelligence  and  dramatic  passion." 

New  York,  Oct.  20.  I  have  been  long  absent, 
and  returned  to  town  only  a  few  days  .ago.  This 
may  account  for  my  remissness  in  correspondence. 
There  has  been,  however,  very  little  of  importance 
going  on  in  the  musical  world.  The  German  opera 
has  struggled  on  bravely,  in  spite  of  indifferent  suc- 
cess at  first,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  a  firm  footing. 
The  orchestra  and  chornses,  under  Mr.  Beegmann's 
direction,  are  unanitnously  praised  ;  tlie  solo  singers 
as  unanimously  condemned.  Some  additions  to 
their  corps  arrived  in  the  last  German  steamer,  and 
others  are  expected  in  the  next.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  are  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
members.  Lortzing's  Undine,  concerning  the  merits 
of  which  opinions  difl^er,  has  met  with  great  success, 
and  been  given  several  times.  But  greater  things 
are  in  store  for  us,  if  report  says  true,  in  the  shape 
of  Fidelia,  the  Jlitr/uenots,  Tannhaiiser,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  and  several  smaller  operas. 

Apropos  of  Fidelia,  I  must  tell  you  of  an  amusing 
discovery  I  made   this  summer.     In  an  old  paper  of 
1839  or  thereabouts,  which  happened  to  fall  into  my 
hands,  I  found  the  following  : 
Park  Theatee, Madame  Taouoni's  Faiiewell  Eenefit. 

This  Evening,  Sept.  24,  will  bo  performed  the  farce  of 

Ooa  Mart  A^NE. 

After  which  thg  2J  act  of  the  Grand  ]lallet  of  La  Svr.rntPE. 

La  Sjlphidc, Mailuriio  Tiiglioni 

James  Kcubon, Mona.  Taglioni 

After  which,  tbo  8d  Act  of  Fibelio. 

Don  Plzarro Mr.  Oiubilcl 

Don  Florestano Mr.  Manvera 

"oteo Jir.  Wiirtyn 

Jacquino Mr.  Edwin 

Leonora Mrs.  Martyn 

Marcelline Miss  Poolo 
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After  which,  the  Ballet  of  Nathalie  ;  or,  Lm  Laitier.-  Suisse. 

Nathalie Mailame  TagUoni 

Le  Comiite Mona.  Taglioni 

To  conclude  with  the  Farce  of  the  Miser's  Daughter. 

Isaac  Ivy, Mr.  Chippindale 

Auna  Ivy, Mrs.  Rii-hardsoo 

What  Sfiy  you  to  the  company  poor  Beethoven  has 
got  into  ^  I  was  not  aware  that  Fidelia  had  ever 
been  performed  in  this  country,  particularly  in  frag- 
ments, and  hemmed  in  by  farces  and  ballets. 

For  the  many  enjoyments  which  the  summer  has 
brought  mc,  it  has  debarred  me  almost  entirely  from 
all  musical  advantages,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
peculiar  delight  that,  hist  Saturday,  I  listened  once 
more  to  the  wondrous  harmonics  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, as  set  forth  in  the  Piftb  Symphony.  The  al- 
most unanimous  wish,  too,  of  the  sul^scrihers  was  ful- 
filled bv  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  being  advertised 
i  to  take  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music — the  only  ap- 
propriate building  for  the  object  which  the  city  con- 
tains. There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  for 
the  first  rehearsal,  and  I  think  tliere  were  very  many 
present  who  were  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Eisfeld  in 
the  conductor's  place  once  more.  It  is  but  due  to 
him  that  it  should  be  so.  Nothing  is  said  as  yet 
about  any  Quartet  Soirees  from  either  of  last  win- 
ter's two  sources.  The  entrepreneurs  probably,  with 
Mr.  Thalberg,  thinJk,  it  more  prudent  to  postpone 
operations  until  afterthe  election. 

Strakosch  and  Paroiji  and  their  party  adver- 
tise a  concert  for  Wednesday  evening. 

I  conclude  with  an  anecdote,  wliich  I  give  on 
good  authority.  A  well  known  professor  of  music 
in  our  city  was  one  day  called  upon  by  an  individu.al 
from  a  small  Western  town,  who  introduced  himself 
as  a  fellow  musician  and  teacher.  He  stated  that, 
having  six  weeks  vacation,  he  had  come  on  to  New 
York  to  perfect  himself  in  the  dift'erent  branches  of 
his  profession,  and  wished  to  take  lessons  on  the 
piano,  violin,  harp  and  flute,  and  in  singing,  har- 
mony, and  composition.  He  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  these  forms  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  the  professor,  who 
had  superintended  his  efforts  upon  the  piano  and 
violin,  had  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  instill  into 
hira  any  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  on  the 
former  had  written  for  him  a  piece  suited  to  his  ca- 
pacities, which  were  below  any  but  tlie  very  easiest 
compositions.  This  piece,  a  Swiss  air,  with  varia- 
tions, the  pupil,  whom  we  will  call  John  Smith,  had 
mastered,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  took 
his  departure,  and  nothing  more  was  heaid  of  him 
for  some  time.  At  last,  one  fine  day,  the  professor 
received  a  paper  from  his  pupil's  place  of  resilience, 
which  contained  the  announcement  of  a  "  Grand 
Concert  by  Professor  John  Smith,  assisted  by  his 
pupils."  The  programme  consisted  of  a  long  array 
of  polkas,  waltzes,  quicksteps,  songs,  etc.,  but  the 
chief  attraction  was  the  "  Grand  Finale,"  which  was 
this :  "  Swiss  Air  with  Variations,  composed  ex- 
pressly for  and  dedicated  to  Professor  J.  S.  by  the 

celebrated  Signor ,  conductor  of  the  

concerts  in  New  York,  etc.,  arranged  hy  Prof.  J.  S. 
for  thirty -Uco  hands  on  sixteen  pianos."  (!!!)  It  is 
l^ardly  necessary  to  suggest  the  probability  of  the 
"  arrangeinents  "  being  in  nnison^  &x\A  there  being 
more  "  variations  "  in  the  execution  of  the  different 
performers  than  in  the  composition. 
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Thus  far  sixteen  performances  have  been  given  by 
the  German  company  at  Niblo's,  in  New  York,  in- 
cluding five  operas,  Robert,  Stradella,  Masanlello,  Frei- 
schiUz  and  Undine.  New  singers  are  arriving.  Mile. 
JoHANNSEN,  from  the  Frankfort  Theatre,  has  come, 
and  was  to  appear  in  the  Freischiitz  as  Agatha  on 
Thursday  evening.  She  will  also  take  the  principal 
part  in  Fidelia.    As  soon  as  the  expected  baritone, 


Herr  Becker,  comes,  the  Nachtiarjer  von  Granada 
(Encampment   at   Granada),   by  Kreutzer,  will   be 

produced Sig.  Beenakdi,  the  baritone  who  gave 

so  much  pleasure  here  in  the  Pauodi  and  Stra- 
kosch concerts,  will  not  continue  with  them,  we 
understand.  His  appearance  in  public  is  only  occa- 
sional, be  being  well  established  for  some  two  years 

past  as  a  teacher  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Miss  Ade- 

latde  Piiillipps  gave  a  concert  on  the  1st  of  this 
month  at  Albany,  assisted  by  Mr.  Willtam  Mason 
and  Mr.  0.  R.  Adams,  the  tenor  singer.  It  gave 
unbounded  satisfaction.  Miss  Phillipps  also  made  a 
very  fine  impression  this  week  in  the  part  of  Azu- 
cena  in  the  Italian  Opera  here  in  Boston. 

TiiALEERG,  it  appears,  has  composed  two  operas, 
Florinda,  and  Christine  of  Sweden.  Thalberg  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lablache.  He  visited  Rio 
Janeiro  last  year,  and  he  waits  until  after  the  4th  of 
November,  to  see  "  the  Union  saved,"  before  he 
begins  his  concerts  in  North  America,  reversing  the 
Napoleonic  saying,  thus :  After  the  deluge,  me, 
Thalberg  !  Just  before  his  departure  from  Europe, 
Thalberg  played  in  a  concert  (the  first  time  for  many 
years)  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Bou- 
logne. The  room  was  crammed,  and  the  great 
pianist  performed  three  of  his  grand  piano  solos, 
viz  :  his  Barcarole  and  Fantasias  on  MasanieUo  and 
L'Elisir  d^Amore ;  also  a  piece  from  the  Pur/tanz  on 
the  Orgue  d' Alexandre,  or  Organ  Harmonium,  which 
excited  unbounded  enthusiasm.  It  was  his  first  pub- 
lic performance  on  this  instrument,  and  Messrs.  Ber- 
lioz and  Fiorentino  went  from  Paris  to  be  present. 

Miss  Maria  Mueller,  a  cousin  of  Jenny  Lind, 
has  been  engaged  as  contralto  for  the  French  opera 
at  New  Orleans. . .  .Loeini,  the  tenor,  and  Madame 
Whiting  Lorini  have  been  singing  at  Dublin. 
The  Post  says: — "Mme.  Lorini  is  an  American 
lady,  of  Irish  origin,  according  to  the  statements  in 
the  newspaper  ;  she  is  young,  attractive,  and  talented, 
and  sings  with  energy  and  eflfect.  She  was  much 
appl.auded,  and  was  especially  effective  in  the  con- 
certed pieces. ..  .Carl  Czernt,  the  indefatigable 
composer,  has  now  reached  opus  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-  tbree'of  original  works,  which  embraces  no  less 
than  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
separate  numbers.  Besides  this,  however,  he  has, 
of  unpublished  larger  works,  numerous  masses, 
symphonies,  etc. 

Of  Mme.  Angri,  who  comes  with  her  sister 
(soprano),  and  her  husband  (a  conductor  of  repute), 
the  New  Yorher  says  :  "  She  has  a  superb  voice,  and 
is  a  finished  artiste;  she  was  one  of  the  mainstavs  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  London,  during  its  early 
struggle  with  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  completely 
electrified  the  dilettanti  I>y  her  singing.  She  has  a 
'noble  presence,'  completely  eclipsing  the  'maenifi- 
cent'  Vestvali  in  person  ;  combining  all  the  latter's 
dash  and  brilliancy— whilst  as  a  vocal  artiste,  she  is 
infinitely  her  superior." 

Mile.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

lifts  the  honor  to  announce  that  plie  will  opea  three  new 
fl;H?se9  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies  on  the  Piako- 
FoRTE,  on 

Monday  Forenoon,  I^ov.  3d, 
for  very  far  adTauced  young  ladies. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  !N"ov.  4th, 
for  young  misses  who  hiive  already  begun. 

"Wednesday,  November  5tli, 
for  yonng  misses,  beginners. 

[C?^ApplicatioDS  to  be  made  at  No.  55  Hancock  Street. 

MUSICAL    SOIRflES. 

mm  WMwm 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  tlie  Messrs.  CUickeriiig*s  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Series,  in  packages  of  four  tickets,  S3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOW  &  HAMLIW  beg  leave  to  infonn 
their  friends  and  the  public  tliat  the  M^issiichiipetts  Chnritable 
Mech;tnic  Association  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  rheir  new  musical  instrument,  the  Oi'gan -Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  IBoH  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  al.^o 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Sep^enlber,  lfio6  First  Pre- 
winnift  have  also  been  awarded  our  Orgari-llarmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs; — Vprmont  State  Fair,  hrld  at  Burling- 
ton :  New  .Ter.sey  State  Fair,  heldat  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
18r)6:— making  Six  First  Prewhtwslrt  one  month!  ! 

N-  R  — Our  Rrelodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taknn 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  fxtry  Fair  at  ivhirk 
thf.y  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musira]  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  chu''ch  and  parlor  use  Wi-  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  S400.  The  other  stylo  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  ?-350.  Prices  of  Melodeona 
from  .$00  to  ijfilTS.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  S200. 

[T^'For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MAeOX  &  HA!»ir.TlV, 
Cambridge  St.  {car.  of  Charles^)  Boston.,  Ms. 

DISSOLUTION   NOTICE. 

THE  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm  of 
Geo  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers  in  IVFu- 
sical  Merchandise,  at  No.  13  Tremont  Street,  is  this  day  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent.  CRO.  P   REED. 

GEO.  D.  RUSSELL. 
Boston,  Octo^  e."  15th,  1856, 

COPARTNERSHIP, 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  GEO.  D.  RUSSELL,  of  the 
lafe  firm  of  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co  .  Music  Dealers,  13  Tre- 
mont Street,  and  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Music  Dealer,  282 
Washington  Street,  have  this  div  formed  a  Copartnership 
undfr  the  name  and  firm  of  RUSSELL  &  RICHAKD?ON.  suc- 
cessors to  Geo.  P.  Reed  h  Co  and  Nathan  Richardson.  They 
will  continue  the  Music  Rdsiness  in  all  it  branches,  and  trust, 
by  a  strict  attention  to  all  orders  with  which  they  may  be  in- 
trusted, to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  favors  which  have  been 
so  liberally  bestowed  upon  thera  heretofore. 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON. 
(Successors  to  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.  and  Nathan  Richardson.) 

A  CARD. 

THE  subscriber,  having  disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in  the 
late  firm  of  Geo.  P  Reed  &  Co.  to  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  his  friends  and  pat- 
rons for  their  past  liberal  patronage,  and  to  solicit  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  to  his  worthy  successois,  whoae  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  its  various  departments,  and  extensive  facili- 
ties, are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  all  orders  will  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention,  GEO.  P.  REED. 

TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  .''olo  by  r.lie 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  G^-rmany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  Hie  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  editinn  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pagfS  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets.  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  foar  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOKTB  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
H.WDN  are  in  coui-se  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  piv paraxon,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kiudly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  liim  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  poiwible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufBeient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  dutic;,  exchange,  &c.,  withiu  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  pifblishitig  ojfice  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols,.  .S'G 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works ^Z 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols §6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction, 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


^Ji 


fiW  neatly  and  promptlf  execid  at  tliis  Office. 
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CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

TIjc  Mciulelssohii  Qsniitcttc  Club, 

liespectfuUv  infnrni  the  musical  public  nf  Boston  and  vicinity 
ttiat  fiiey  will  give  their  usu;il  series  of  Eight  CoscEms,  to 
take  place  at  the  Messrs. Oliickerinc's  Knoins.  Packages  ol  eight 
tickets,  to  be  u-ed  at  pleasure,  85-  Single  tickets  will  be  81 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

CLASSICAL  PIANO  MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  .\xd  UNIFORM  EDITIONS, 

TEINTED   FROM    ENGR.WED    PLATES. 

With  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thematic  Catalogues,  and 
Chromo-Litbograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-teropcr. 

Cl.^vier,  .5  vols S5  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Sonatas, 6  75 

27  do.,  (without  the  five  last,) 5  00 

Miscellaneous  Works,  including  five  four-band 

Duets 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (score  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts.)  ...  .7  .50 

Sympbonjes,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols.  7  50 

. Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  by  Ealkbrenner,  6  00 

CLEMENTI,  M.    24  Sonata.^,  i  vols 7  00 

HAYDN,   J.     32  Sonatas,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZART,  "W.  A.    Sonatas, 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands,) 3  50 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,).  . .  .6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  5  50 

Quartets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  (two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDE6  &  CO.,  306  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1856. 

Mk.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

Fkom    the    Conservatory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Eesidence  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€iu)n  nf  tljB  ^c^innn  nn^  linging, 

U.    S.    HOTEL. 


PIANO-FOETE  rMSTRUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  '•  Con.=erv.afo- 
rium  der  Musik.*'  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  bis  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  tor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  llichardson's  Musical  Exchange. 
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NEARLY     READY: 


BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES. 
By  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  Numbers.    Complete  in  two  vols,  quarto,  S5. 
11. 
OPERA  OF  IL  TROTATOEE.— Piano  Solo. 
"Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  volumes  of  "  Ditson's  Edi- 
tion of  Standard  Operas."    1  vol.  quarto,  S2. 

III. 

KEEUTZER'S  40  STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

One  volume  quarto,  Sl,50. 

IV. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE  : 

A  Compilation  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Chants.  &c  ,  embodying 

the  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Heformatory  Sentiment 

of  the  present  age.    By  JouN  S.  Adams. 

One  volume  12mo.  260  priges.    Cloth,  75  cts.  Leather,  SI. 

V. 

EORDOGNI'S  36  VOCALISES, 
Fob  Sopeano  ou  Tenor  Voices.    (Books  II.  &  III.) 

VI. 

THE  MEMORARE : 
A  Collection  of  Catholic  Moaic.    By  A.  Wsbner. 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  VOCAL 

STUDY,  ON  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLES. 

By  C.  n.  HoilMAS.    TranalaUd  from   the  fifth  German  Rc- 

vUed  Mltlon.    By  J.  C.  D.  Pakkee. 

All  of  the  aViOTe  are  In  preaa,  and  will  be  Issued  at  an  early 
date. 

Oliver  Dltson,  Publbiher,  11.5  Wathington  SI. 

JEDVT ABD    lT  B ALCH,' 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

Mozart's  Fiano-Fortc  Works  : 

AN  ENTIHKLY  NEW    AND   COMPLETE    EDTTTON,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  tlie  Fvoyal 
Acudomy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Kondoa,  &c Do        do         2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,  Do  do  . .        Do        do         4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintet?, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,   Do        do  G  00 

Q^T^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  IMozarfs 
Pianoforte  vrorks  in  the  miiidJe  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  dimiui.shing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  Value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art.  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  firgers 
expressed  the  deep  fpeling  of  music  with  which  their  narure 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  sioiiiarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  380 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOJTELLO'S    MUSIC    STOREj 
389  Broad^vay,  IVe^v  "S'orlt, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE-A-CIiET^    OF     SUsTG-IONrO^ 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUaUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chick(-ring  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sinul  Exchange,  Heed's  Music  Score,  or  at  his  resideuee,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Si^.  BE^fDELARi's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, ./or  be^n- 
ners  nnhj,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  rlas<i  of  last  year, 
who  miy  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOIVD  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  efitablished  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  Stares,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re:isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  of^ce. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  RiL-hardson'e  Hu.'iical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  J&SO  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRH'IION. 


WAREROOMS, 
3VE.A.S03\riO     TI:3VE3F»Ij33, 

TUJOMONT     STliKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ilLUBIO  "aND^/ob" "PBINf INg"  OFFICe" 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Enstrwtorof  Ht  piano-^ortj,  ®isa;n  &  p.armoitj, 

3    UAYWARD     PLACE. 

MH.  AUGUST  PKIES, 

Teacher  of  Musitr,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Mu.-^ieal  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re^idence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mi^n  nf  linging  nni  ^^innn-/nrtB, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DI.X  PLACE. 

JOE  PRIFTIFG- 

OF     EVERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXBCLTED   AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

r.    F.    3DOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTUREll  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[J:7=-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OB  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  P.EMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  ICnecland  Street, 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  brancljea  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teat'hers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playiug,  or  teach- 
inir,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  VFashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BKEUSIMG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^Daprr  of  Ert  aitlJ  jLittratutt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T%vo  Dollars  per  aniiuin,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Tiiterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  ^Vork8 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
Btrunients,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &e. 

[CA"Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Music  of  Hungary. 

From  the  "  Neue  Zeit.schrift  fiir  llusik,"  Leipzig,  1852. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 
We  liare  already  oaiu  that  the  Hnngari;m 
music  inclines  peculiarly  to  the  Minor.  It  loves 
best  to  pour  out  its  sorrow  into  the  lap  of  the 
minor  moo<]  ;  nay,  even  where  it  throws  itself  into 
the  fresh  Major,  it  gladly  returns,  as  if  homesick, 
to  its  forsaken  love.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  my  readers  here  a  short  and  altogether 
attractive  example.  After  the  Magyar  nota  has 
proceeded  some  measures  in  a  gloomy,  brooding, 
caravan-like  slow  movement,  it  falls  into  the 
arms  of  the  major  mood.  This  dualism  of  feel- 
ing ajipears  in.  the  following  brief  passage  : 

Slow. 

Ill: 
—\--i — ! |-r-3l — al-r-gl- 


e, — a 
a — as 
-«-©-»■ 


And  how  much  nobler  and  more  glorified  is  a 
complaint  which  bears  its  grief  manfully  in  the 
major  !  What  a  sadness  is  expressed  in  the  Irish 
and  Swabian  popular  songs,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tbey  all  move  in  the  major!  But  of  this  we 
will  say  more  hereafter,  when  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hunga- 
rian popular  music  in  its  relation  to  the  ptople'i 
melodies  of  other  nations  ;  and  now  a  few  words 
about  the  harmonic  accompaniment  which  the 
Hungarian  tunes  require.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  arts  of  counterpoint,  by  which  consecutive 
octaves  are  forbidden,  are  to  be  excluded,  if  not 
only  the  melody,  but  also  its   harmonic  ground- 


work, are  to  be  genuine  Magyar.  Whoever 
would  apply  to  a  genuine  Hungarian  melody  the 
square  and  compass  of  his  school-learning,  or  the 
system  of  our  modern  German  music,  would 
destroy  it  entirely.  There  may  indeed  be  cases 
where  the  contrary  movement,  for  instance,  can- 
not well  be  avoided ;  but  in  very  many  cases  it  is 
the  7notus  rectus  or  direct  movement,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  pure,  consecutive  fifths,  gives  in 
the  economy  of  parts  of  a  Maijijar  nota  the  only 
genuine  accompaniment,  in  perfect  correspon- 
dence with  the  spirit  of  the  given  tune,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  consecutive  octaves  it  may  lead  to. 
Unfortunately  one  part  of  Hungary  itself,  which 
has  been  educated  in  the  system  of  our  artificial 
music,  has  lost  its  balance  by  the  means,  sees  the 
melodies  of  its  nation  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  aecpired  system,  and  ruins  where  it  tries  to 
make  good.  Thus  I  have  found  the  above  cited 
passage  of  the  Riikoczy  march,  in  nearly  all  the 
printed  Hungarian  arrangements,  except  that  by 
Franz  Liszt,  spoiled  and  perverted  not  only  in  its 
harmony,  but  partly  also  in  its  melody  ;  in  the 
melou_, ,  in^v^ad  of  D  sharp,  a  D ;  in  the  harmony, 
instead  of  the  motus  rectus  in  octaves  and  si.xths, 
the  artificial  molus  contrarius,  which  is  here 
entirely  out  of  place.     Thus,  instead  of: 


w. 


;e=fc 


-ff3= — o— 


w- 


■» 

■?*■ 


we  come  to  read  : 


ZEE 


:ra=^- 


and  whatever  more  such  heresies  there  may  be 
against  the  genius  of  the  Hungarian  muse.  This 
thing  has  been  carried  to  the  most  absurd  length 
by  Erkel,  the  present  kapellmeister  of  the  Hun- 
garian National  Theatre  in  Pesth,  who  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  Rdkoczy  indulo,  dares  to 
oS'cr  to  the  musical  world  an  actual  monster  of 
bad  taste  and  perversion  of  the  genuine.  Ac- 
cordingly I  warn  all  amateurs  against  the  same, 
and  beg  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  pompous 
dedication  to  Liszt,  whose  half  portrait  is  made 
to  serve  as  a  shield  for  Erkel's  perversions.  It 
surely  is  no  honor  to  the  kapellmeister  of  the 
Hungarian  National  Theatre  in  Pesth,  that  a  for- 
eigner, who  has  not  passed  in  all  more  than  three 
months  in  Hungary,  should  have  to  tell  him  what 
Hungarian  music  is  ! 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  that,  in  the  great 
mixture  of  nationalities,  the  Hungarian  music 
has  still  preserved  itself  in  whole  families  and 
countries  in  its  original  purity.  Of  the  Magyars 
I  may  name  here  the  prominent  appearance  of 


an  Emile  von  Kabinyi,  by  birth  and  spirit  one  of 
the  first  women  of  her  nation.  Magyar  in  body 
and  soul,  she  is  so  also  in  that  part  of  the  national 
life  which  suns  itself  in  the  beams  of  musical  art. 
I  had  in  Pesth  the  great  good  fortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  this  lady,  and  to  her  masterly 
performance  of  Hungarian  airs  on  the  piano,  to 
which  I  often  was  allowed  to  listen,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  most  instructive  conclusions  on  the 
nature  of  the  Hungarian  music.  And  here  I 
have  reached  the  point  where  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  national  music  of  Hungary  in  the  con- 
crete. AVe  cannot  speak  of  Hungarian  song 
without  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  language 
and  literature  which  go  hand  in  hand  with  it. 

The  Hungarian  language  has  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  tones,  which  make  up  with  it  an 
articulate  song.  Only  through  the  pliancy  and 
softness  of  the  Hungarian  language  is  so  abrupt 
and  singular  a  rhythm  possible,  as  reigns  in  the 
Hungarian  vocal  music.  This  language  which, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  natural  words,  like 
father,  mother,  &c.,  stands  in  no  connection  with 
any  other  European  language,  dead  or  living; 
and  this  music,  which  meets  us  as  a  no  less  strange 
phenomenon,  form,  when  united  in  song,  a  pic- 
ture so  original  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  set  a  German  (or  English)  text  to  a 
Hungarian  melody.  Try,  for  example,  to  sing 
German  (or  English)  words,  no  matter  what,  to 
that  first  cited  Magyar  nota  in  G  major,  with  its 
three  and  seven-bar  rhythm,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  trans- 
planting this  song  upon  German  soil  ;  it  were  to 
rob  it  of  its  rhythmical  bloom,  so  that  it  would 
stand  there  like  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

If  the  outward  form  of  the  Hungarian  songs, 
apart  from  the  music,  bears  in  and  for  itself, 
through  the  originality  of  the  language,  an  ex- 
ceedingly peculiar  stamp,  still  more  is  this  the 
case  as  it  regards  the  intrinsic  matter  of  these 
songs.  It  is  a  true  Jloicer-langiiage,  which  is  con- 
veyed in  the  Hungarian  people's  poetry.  One 
cannot  address  his  beloved  more  tenderly  than 
this  poetry  does  in  the  words  :  galamham,  my 
little  dove  ;  rd.izdm,  my  rose ;  bimhom,  my  rose- 
bud ;  indeed,  there  are  places  in  the  Hungarian 
popular  airs,  where  the  Hungarian  showers  all 
these  epithets  at  once  upon  his  sweetheart,  as  for 
example,  at  the  close  of  a  strain  already  quoted  : 

JA ^ N. 


Z^Z 


-K J   "I- 


Dg- 


K6-zsa    bim  -  bom        ga    -    lam 


bom  ! 


Music  and  text  in  these  two  measures  convey 
the  inmost,  tenderest  language  of  love.  Here 
belongs  a  word,  which,  on  account  of  its  untrans- 
latableness  as  well  as  of  its  truly  musical  sound,  I 
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cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting.  It 
is  the  word  (jyongdrii,  ■whioli  expresses  every  ex- 
cellence that  can  be  conceived  of.  .  .  .  Among 
the  songs  which  have  seemed  to  me  best  fitted  to 
translate,  is  one  whose  text  is  distinguished  by  a 
truly  deep  poetic  thought,  and  which  I  here  add 
as  a  type  of  the  Hungarian  popular  song.  Both 
melody  and  text  are  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  my  forthcoming  collection  of  Hungarian  popu- 
lar songs  with  German  text.  (Here  follows  the 
German  text,  which  we  translate  as  closely  as  we 
can,  preserving  the  accent.) 

I. 
Tree  and  root  are  rent  asunder  ! 
I  and  darling  (rose)  torn  apart ! 
As  the  leaf  in 
Autumn  falleth, 
Part  I  forever- 
Hore  from  thy  arms  !    - 

Forever  ! 

II. 
Down  in  the  rushes 
Houseth  the  wild  duck  ; 
On  the  cornfield 
Grows  the  fruit ; 
But  where  groweth 
Maiden's  troth  now  ? 
Ah  !  such  a  spot  I 
Never  may  witness, 

Never ! 

III. 
If  thou  knew'st  that 
Thou  didst  not  love  me, 
"Why  hast  enticed  me  so  ? 
Hadst  thou  in  peace  but  left  me, 
Then  another 
Might  have  loved  me. 

Yes,  have  loved ! 

IV. 
Open  thy  window, 
O  my  rosebud  ! 
From  the  village 
Now  I  go  ! 
Ah,  one  only 
Look  from  thee  now  ! 
No  more,  ah  !  no  more 
Meet  we  hereafter ! 
No  more ! 

.  .  .  The  rhythm  of  the  melody  to  these  words 
is  that  of  twice  five  measures.  These  songs  con- 
sist mostly  of  complaints  of  the  inconstancy  of 
maidens;  and  it  is  this  everlasting  complaint 
■which  gives  them  something  monotonous  in  spite 
of  their  originality. 

If  the  Hungarian  language  and  music  are  well 
suited  to  each  other,  slill  better  is  this  music  in  its 
unbroken  and  wild  rhythm  suited  to  be  played  on 
instruments;  and  we  may  in  fact  maintain  that 
the  Hungarian  popular  music  has  eminently 
chosen  the  instrumental  for  the  organ  of  its  rev- 
elations ;  accordingly  that  it  is  more  instrumental 
than  it  is  vocal  music.  This  is  a  further  point  of 
peculiarity  in  this  music  ;  for  generally  it  is  the 
human  voice  through  which  a  nation  loves  to 
give  expression  to  its  musical  ideas.  The  "  Mar- 
seillaise," "  God  save  the  King,"  the  Austrian 
GoU  erhalle  Franz  den  Kaiser,  the  Russian  hymn, 
&c.,  these  heroes  of  national  song,  are  all  born  for 
song  and  came  out  at  one  cast  with  their  text. 
The  hero  of  the  Hungarian  national  music,  on 
the  conlrarj-,  is  an  instrumental  march,  fit  for 
anything  but  singing.  I  mean  the  famou",  truly 
national  RtUcoczy  indulo,  which  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven -with  the  popular  life  of  Ilungarj'.  And 
yet  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  with  which  the 
music  stands  in  so  intimate  a  relation  with  the 
whole  character  and  occupation  of  the  people,  as 


the  Hungarian.  This  march  operates  like  an 
electric  shock  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Magyar 
ember ;  he  finds  in  it  everything  that  can  move 
him — his  pain,  his  joy,  his  hope,  his  sorrow. 
Under  the  influence  of  its  sounds  hundreds  of 
Honveds  have  rushed  lo  battle  and  to  death  ;  and 
no  music  speaks  so  intelligibly  to  the  Hungarian 
heart  as  this  pattern  of  a  national  music.  Later 
times,  to  be  sure,  have  more  Hungarian  marches 
to  point  to.  The  most  famous  are  the  "  Kossulh 
March,"  the  Werbungs-marsch,  the  "Klapka 
March,"  &c.  But  none  of  them  has  the  genuine 
national  stamp  of  the  Rdlioczy  indulo  ;  and  beau- 
tiful and  actually  inspiring  as  they  all  are,  they 
are  too  little  characteristic  representations  of  the 
Hungarian  national  music  to  receive  a  more 
minute  appreciation  here,  where  we  would  have 
to  do  only  with  the  genuine.  Least  of  all  does 
the  Huiiyadi  March  betray  the  Hungarian  spirit; 
nearly  all  traces  of  genuine  Hungarian  music  are 
wholly  lost  in  it. 

We  now  come  to  ask  :  "What  are  the  principal 
organs  of  the  Hungarian  instrumental  music  ? 
Who  practices  it  the  most  V  And  how  is  it  per- 
formed in  contra-distinction  from  the  People's 
Song  ?  What  kinds  of  instrumental  music  has 
the  Hungarian  nation  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  race  of  people 
known  to  us  all  by  their  scattered  and  nomadic 
life,  by  their  mysterious  origin,  by  good  and  bad 
peculiarities ;  I  mean  the  Gipsies.  Scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  they  exist  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  Hungary,  where  for  centu- 
ries they  have  become  so  domesticated  that  they 
have  almost  come  to  have  settled  dwelling-places, 
and  many  of  them,  by  marriage  and  so  forth, 
have  become  quite  Magyarized.  They  like  to  be 
called  "  New  Hungary,"  and  love  Hungary  as 
their  native  land.  Could  there  in  fact  be  a  land 
which  could  better  please  such  a  wandering  family 
for  its  abode,  than  a  land  with  this  climate,  with 
these  immeasurable  fruitful  plains,  carrying  the  eye 
off  into  the  infinite,  about  the  Theiss  and  Ma- 
rosch — a  land  whose  vegetation,  by  its  extraor- 
dinary luxuriance,  by  its  rich  growth  of  plants 
and  so  forth,  reminds  one  of  far  more  Southern, 
non-European  countries,  out  of  which  these  dark 
brown  birds  of  passage  emanate  ?  Here  was  the 
only  part  of  Europe  where  they  could  in  some 
sort  find  a  compensation  for  their  lost  home ; 
here,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  them  made  halt  in 
their  wanderings,  and  thought  :  "  It  is  good  to  be 
here,  let  us  build  huts."  The  propensity  to  un- 
cleanliness  also,  so  deep  rooted  in  the  Gipsies, 
could  find  plentiful  nourishment  in  the  vast  mo- 
rasses on  the  Theiss. 

If  every  people  arc  a  growth  of  the  soil  upon 
which  they  are  born,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
branches  of  their  spiritual  life.  The  Hungaiian 
music  is  in  part  so  very  much  the  expression  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  that  one 
feels  tempted  to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  but  a 
partial  understanding  of  it  unless  he  is  acquainted 
with  Hungary  itself.  Hence  it  is  so  extremely 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  this  music,  so  that  the  Magyar  shall  say 
to  his  delivery  of  it:  "That  is  Hungarian." 
Thus,  for  example,  amongst  all  the  piano  virtuo- 
sos who  have  visited  Hungary  from  abroad,  not  a 
single  one  has  played  in  genuine  Hungarian 
style.  What  has  commonly  been  done  by  a 
Thalberg,  a  Dreyschock,  a  Wilmcrs,  has  been  to 
take   a  favorite  Hungarian   popular  air,  trick  it 


out  with  brilliant,  but  exceedinrjly/arfe  and  soul- 
less variations,  and  in  this  garb  bring  it  before 
the  ears  of  the  Pesth  public,  who,  because  they 
have  detected  their  familiar  theme  concealed 
under  these  monstrous  runs  and  leaps,  and  be- 
cause their  taste  has  got  perverted  and  corrupted 
by  the  hearing  of  all  sorts  of  music,  have  shouted 
out  their  eljen  (hurras)  to  these  gentlemen,  and, 
without  .knowing  it,  have  mocked  themselves. 
The  music  of  a  nation  is  like  other  nobler 
growths,  which  spring  out  of  the  domestic  soil ; 
hence  every  foreigner,  of  whatever  nation  he  may 
be,  so  soon  as  he  has  been  established  in  a  coun- 
try for  some  time,  acquires  the  habit  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives,  not  merely  through 
the  social  intercourse,  but  also  because  he  breathes 
the  same  air,  drinks  the  same  wines,  and  so  forth. 
I  remark  this  merely  to  explain  a  phenomenon 
which  I  have  now  to  communicate.  The  Mag- 
yars themselves  confess  it,  not  without  shame, 
that  the  Gipsy  musicians,  "who  have  grown  up  in 
their  country,  are  the  best  players  of  the  Hunga- 
rian national  music;  observe,  I  say  merely ^i/a?/- 
ers  ;  the  invention  remains  with  the  Hungarians. 
These  remarkable  popular  musicians  have  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  instrumental  playing  ;  they 
have  less  talent  for  invention,  and  least  of  all  for 
song.  The  Hungarian  Gipsy  merely  p?a?/s  Hun- 
garian ;  he  sings  little  or  not  at  all ;  and  what  is 
his  principal  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  principal  instrument  of  the  Hungarian  popu- 
lar music  '?  It  is  the  Dulcimer  or  Cimhalo.  This 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  triangular  wooden 
frame,  with  a  bottom  and  sounding  board,  over 
which  wires  by  twos  or  threes  are  stretched  upon 
bridges,  which  are  struck  with  two  wooden  ham- 
mers, covered  on  the  upper  part  with  cloth  or 
leather,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  infuse  into  the  little 
Gipsy  orchestra  that  palpitating,  feverish,  tremu- 
lous essence,  by  which  the  performance  of  a  hlag- 
yar  nota  gains  so  much.  With  this  are  associated 
the  String  Quartet,  together  with  the  Contra- 
basso  and  also  quite  willingly  the  Clarinet.  On 
the  contrary  all  other  instruments,  as  Oboes, 
Flutes,  Fagotti,  Horns,  Trumpets,  &c.,  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  a  Hungarian  Gipsy  or- 
chestra. 

What  does  the  Gipsy  produce  with  these  in- 
struments? Is  his  music,  is  the  popular  instru- 
mental music  any  mere  dance  music?  Essen- 
tially perhaps;  but  ere  the  dancing  mood  begins, 
ere  joy  and  appetite  for  pleasure  hurry  the  Mag- 
yar ember  into  dance  and  play,  and  make  him 
forget  himself,  he  must  first,  in  the  slow,  sustained 
tones  of  a  Lassil  (Adagio),  in  the  Minor,  pour 
out  his  comjilainings,  roll  away  the  sighs  which 
hold  his  soul  imprisoned  in  a  melancholy  gloom. 
Not  suddenly  can  his  soul  plunge  into  the  fresh 
major  tones  of  his  national  dances ;  nay,  be 
often  clings  to  the  dear  minor  mood  after  his 
sadness  is  supposed  to'  have  given  place  to  idle 
joy  and  pleasure.  The  kind  of  music  which  we 
would  here  indicate  is  called  in  general  Csdrdds. 
This  signifies  both  the  dance  itself  and  the  dance 
music ;  and  as  every  Hungarian  dance  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  Lassu,  this  also  is  in- 
cluded in  the  term.  The  Las^ii,  soaring  beyond 
the  possibility  of  being  represented  as  a  dance,  is 
usually  followed  by  a  Frisded,  or  Allegretto,  of  a 
quicker  movement,  but  usually  kept  also  in  the 
minor,  yet  shaped  already  to  the  dance,  but  only 
for  the  f(jlo  dance  of  men.  If  the  Magyar  ember 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  his  sombre 
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mood  into  a  dance,  it  is  at  first  only  a  solo  dance  ; 
sclf-salisfied,  lie  spins  round  in  a  circle  and  as 
yet  (.'ovets  not  an  object  for  liis  love;  only  wlien 
the  third  part  in  this  psychological  econoinj-  of 
the  dance,  with  its  quick,  strong  strokes,  has  hur- 
rie'l  him  completely  out  of  himself,  does  he  begin 
to  know  no  moderation  and  no  goal.  His  eye 
sparkles,  his  feet  stamp,  like  those  of  an  un- 
tamed horse.  To  think  :  It  is  good  that  a  man 
do  not  remain  alone,  and  to  grasp  at  a  maiden, 
are  one  act,  and  he  begins  with  her  that  wild, 
unbridled  dance,  which  is  called  Csdrdds  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Friss  (i.  e..  Allegro,  Presto).  Already 
in  the  Lassii  the  dull  brooding,  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  Ilayyar  emher  swims,  is  crossed  by  some 
occasional  gleams  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  in  the  Frls- 
ded  the  dark  clouds  of  sadness  begin  first  to  break 
away,  and  the  Friss  tears  away  entirely  the  thin 
veil  which  yet  lay  on  his  soul  and  left  him  in  a 
.  self-contented  solitude  ;  now  no  repose  is  longer 
to  be  thought  of;  from  melancholy  it  becomes 
impetuous  passion  ;  from  pain  unbounded  pleas- 
ure ;  in  short,  his  Me,  delivered  from  itself,  riots 
and  storms  away  until  his  feet '  refuse  their  ser- 
vice. 

I  have  had  here  before  my  eyes,  out  of  several 
CsaVf/dv,  the  Deherczini  Czardas  especially,  whose 
Lassu  furnishes  the  music  to  the  above-men- 
tioned people's  song.  Now  it  is  the  Lassii  in 
which  the  Hungarian  Gipsy  shows  his  instru- 
mental talent  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  So 
far  from  playing  the  Magyar  melody  as  it  is  sung, 
he  suddenly  conceives  it  insfrumentally ;  at  the 
moment  that  he  transfers  it  to  his  instrument,  the 
violin  or  dulcimer,  these  instruments  in  their 
whole  compass  stand  before  his  eyes,  and  so  he 
transforms  the  vocal  melody  into  an  instrumental 
piece,  in  ivhich  the  given  tune  serves  as  a  canto 
Jermo,  about  which  he  lets  his  instrumental  figures, 
runs,  mordenti,  and  all  the  possible  embellishments 
of  symphonic  figuration,  play  and  flicker. 
[To  be  continued.] 

The  Musical  festival  at  Darmstadt, 

On  the  31st  August  and  the  1st  Septembeh. 
(From  the  Niederrhelnische  Musik-Zeitung.)* 

Although  my  limited  leisure,  while  travellinj, 
does  not  permit  me  to  write  a  very  full  account, 
especially  wher,  on  account  of  the  fabulous  influx 
of  persons  in  1  arm  fadt  and  Frankfort,  I  lost  in 
the  former  place  juore  than  three  hours,  belbre  it 
came  to  my  turn  to  get  a  seat,  and,  in  the  latter, 
was  obliged,  after  a  hundred  fruiiless  inquiries  at 
all  sorts  of  lodgings,  not  excepting  the  jirincipal 
guard-house,  to  [lass  the  night  in  the  sti-eet — all  of 
which  is  literally  true — I  will  yet  at  least  partly 
fulfil  my  promise,  if  only  by  a  few  rhapsodical 
remarks. 

AVhen  I  begin  by  informing  you  that,  on  the 
two  festival  days,  Darmstadt  was  thronged  by 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons,  mostly  visit- 
ors, I  do  not  at  all  exaggerate,  but  rather  some- 
what understate  the  actual  number,  which  was 
thus  extraordinarily  favorable  for  the  baptism  of 
this  youngest  child  of  the  Rhenish  Festivals,  and 
the  Mittelrlieinischer  Aliiail-Verhand  of  the  Ge- 
sang-Vereine  of  Darmstadt,  Mainz,  Mannheim, 
and  Wiesbaden,  may  congratulate  itself  on  the 
event,  and  accept  it  as  a  good  omen  for  tlie  future. 

If  you  now  a^k  me  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  throw  all  the  directors  of  our  various  means  of 
transport  into  such  a  state  of  alarm,  that  many 
of  them  no  longer  knew  which  wa}'  to  turn,  and 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  harnessing  the 
horses  behind  the  coaches,  had  not  the  place  of 
those  animals  long  been   supplied   by  machines, 

*The  translation  is  from  the  Land,  ihisical  IJ'orld. 


which  can  shove  as  well  as  drag,  I  must  answer, 
"  Most  certainly."  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  first 
Mittehheinisches  JMusilfest  was  a  very  splendid 
one,  and  justified  its  name,  since  it  was  marked 
by  quite  as  much  (and,  perhaps,  more) /«(  (fes- 
tival) as  music.  There  was  no  want  of  judicious 
arrangements  for  everj-tliing  and  everyliody;  of 
friendly  and  hearty  welcome  of  all  persons  concern- 
ed without  distinction,  whether  they  gave  their  ser- 
vices as  amateurs,  or  for  a  stipulated  sum  ;  of  oblig- 
ing care  for  their  accommodation,  or  of  measures 
for  their  protection  against  any  fleecing  propensi- 
ties on  the  parts  of  hosts  and  their  colleagues.  All 
these  things,  we  must  confess  with  a  due  regard 
for  truth,  were  better  managed  than  they  have 
been  in  the  Niederrheinische  Musical  Festivals 
for  j'ears.  To  this  we  must  add  the  vivacity  and 
sympathetic  liveliness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  They  have  some- 
thing about  them  of  the  South  German  character, 
and  are,  perhaps,  not  so  solid  ;  but,  on  that  very 
account,  not  so  formal,  tight-laced,  stifF-collared 
and  glace-gloved  as  we  North  Germans,  and, 
therefore,  they  pay  a  more  natural  homage  to  jol- 
lity and  pleasure,  and  do  not,  on  every  occasion, 
first  beg  the  gracious  permission  of  etiquette  to 
amuse  themselves. 

Thus  the  festive  processions  and  social  meetings 
— which,  in  the  case  of  the  festivals  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  very  often  exist  only  in  the  programme, 
and  are  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  reality — that,  as 
is  well  known,  we  frequently  come  to  the  solemn- 
ly announced  place  of  rendezvous  without  finding 
a  solitary  individual,  to  say  nothing  of  a  member 
of  the  committee — were,  here  in  Darmstadt,  the 
most  brilliant  points  of  the  festival.  The  Wood- 
festival,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  2iid  September,  on  the  Ludwigshohe, 
was  not  only  amusing  and  elevating,  from  the 
charms  of  this  beautiful  spot,  and  the  magnificent 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  but  was  distin- 
guished by  the  highly  liberal  hospitality  of  all  the 
persons  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Festival  com- 
mittee. Really  brilliant  and  imposing,  also,  were 
the  grand  processions,  which,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  moved  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  to  the  grand  circus,  on  the  Drilling- 
gi-ound,  where  the  grand  Duke  and  his  court 
awaited  them.  The  rehearsal  and  concert  tickets 
admitted  the  persons  connected  with  the  festival 
in  the  circus. 

These  processions  were  eleven  in  number,  and 
represented: — 1.  The  three  provinces  of  Ilesse, 
anil  all  their  national  costumes. 

2.  The  old  Katten  and  Cheriislcer,  after  the 
Hermansschlacht,  with  the  Roman  spoils. 

3.  The  old  German  heroes,  from  the  sagas  of 
the  Niehel'ungen. 

4.  The  Middle  Ages,  the  Confederated  Rhen- 
ish Cities,  the  Hessian  Knightly  Confederation, 
and  the  Tournament  held  at  Darmstadt  in  the 
year  1403. 

6.  The  old  guilds  (among  the  printers,  Guten- 
berg, Faust,  and  Schaller). 

6.  The  Frankenstein  Eselslehen,  at  Bossungen 
and  Darmstadt.     Immediately  after  this  came — 

7.  The  foundation  of  the  Giessen  University 
(1C07)  and  of  the  Darmstadt  Gymnasium. 

8.  A  stag-luint,  on  foot  and  horseback,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VIII. 

9.  The  Pirmasenser  guard. 

10.  Arts  and  sciences,  industry,  trade  and 
agriculture. 

11.  The  eleven  guilds,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  workmen. 

Everything  connected  with  these  processions — 
the  idea  and  execution — the  men  and  horses — 
the  costumes  and  e<|ui|)ments — the  order  and 
bearing — was  aJmiralile.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  munificetit  assistance  afforded  by  the  ar- 
tistic Grand-Duke,  who,  according  to  the  report, 
placed  the  entire  rich  wardrobe  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  theatre,  consisting  of  some  four  hundred 
dresses,  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  had  a 
very  large  share  in  this. 

His  Royal  Highness  had  also  given  the  use  of 
the  Arsenal  for  the  musical  performam-es,  and 
this  brings  one  to  the  music,  which  I  will  by  no 
means  place  in  the  back  ground.  I  must  preface 
my  remarks,  however,  by   saying  that  we   must 


not  be  so  strict  m  our  requirements  from  its 
representatives,  who  take  part  in  such  a  Verein 
for  the  first  time,  or  from  their  leaders,  as  we  are 
justified  in  being  when  we  have  to  do  with  per- 
formei's  who  have  enjoyed  the  practice  and  e.x- 
perience  of  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  crowd  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  was 
very  great.  As  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the 
vocal  strength  of  the  district,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Frankfort-on-the-l\Iain,  I  forward  you  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  vocal  part  from  the  printed 
book: 

Sopr.    Alt.  Ten.  Bass.    Tot. 

1.  Darmstadt  a.  Musik-verein  66      52      .39      o3      210 

b.  Mozartverein  —     —      23      32       55 

c.  Harmon.  Siin- 

perkranz  —     _      23      1.5        38 

d.  Counter- ten- 
ors from  the 
Grand   Ducal 

Gymnasium,    —      37      —      —        37 

2.  Mainz  Liedertafel  and  Da- 

men-gesang-verein,  2S      18      42      64      152 

3.  Mannheim    Musik-Verein,  19      12       7      14        52 

4.  AVeisbaden  Ciicilien-Verein 

and  Milnner-gesang  Ve- 
rein,   30      15      26      29      100 

5.  Giessen  Akademischer  Ge- 

sang-Verein 25      11      16      30        82 

6.  Offenbach   Gesang-Verein,  17      11      15      13        56 

Alzei, 2      —       1      —         3 

187    156    192    250     785 

To  these  add  64  violins,  21  violas,  20  violoncel- 
los, 15  bass-violons,  making  with  the  rest  altogeth- 
er 155  in  the  orchestra,  and  you  have  a  musical 
body  of  950  members,  or,  with  all  drawbacks,  at 
least  more  than  800,  worthy  of  all  respect.  But 
the  quality,  also,  was  good  in  every  instance,  the 
voices  were  round  and  fresh,  and  the  skill  of  the 
instrumentalists  excellent.  Most  of  the  choruses 
in  the  Messiah,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  C.  A.  Mangold,  Grand  Ducal  Musical  Di- 
rector, on  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  went  very 
well,  while  some  (the  "  Hallelujah  "  for  instance) 
admirably.  Others  were  deficient  in  spirit,  and 
were  not  distinguished  by  that  classical  and  always 
calm  power  over  the  subject  with  regard  to  cer- 
tainty of  form  and  treatment.  This  was,  also, 
evident  in  Mendelssohn's  ior^Zej.  On  the  second 
day,  the  chorus,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  magnifi- 
cent, had,  unfortunatel}-,  &r  too  little  to  do,  and, 
indeed,  the  second  part  of  the  programme  on  the 
second  day  was  uot  quite  calculated  for  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  a  Musical  Festival.  It  is 
a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  principal  pel  forraances  were 
not  fixed  for  the  evening,  but  for  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  is  one  to  be  imitated.  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  still,  during  the 
warm  season,  the  temperature  is  against  it. 

The  solos  were  entrusted  to  Madame  Leisinger, 
of  Stuttgart  (soprano,  a  beautiful  woman  with  a 
beautiful  and  agreeable  voice;  her  style  of  sing- 
ing was  es|iecially  suited  to  the  part  of  Lorelei, 
in  which  she  greatly  distinguished  herself)  ;  to 
Mile.  Diehl,  of  Frankfort  (who  po.-sesses  a  soft, 
pleasing  voice);  to  Herr  Grill,  of  the  Darmstadt 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  (an  especially  fine  tenor, 
with  a  nobleness  of  style  which  is,  now-a-daj's, 
really  a  rarity),  and  to  Herr  Stephen  (Bass)  of 
the  Mannheim  Theatre,  whose  services  are  the 
more  deserving  of  recognition,  as  betook  the  part 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  in  consequence 
of  Herr  Sfockhausen,  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
being  attacked  with  hoarseness  at  rehearsal,  and 
olilised  to  give  up  the  part.  However  admirable 
Slockliausen  may  be  as  a  Lieder  singer,  experience 
has  proved  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  couunitrce  to  engage  him  for  the  airs  in  the 
Messiah,  for  which  he  has  not  power.  He  will 
as  a  rule,  be  fuaiid  deficient  in  this  point  when- 
ever he  has  to  sing  in  the  areas  required  by  the 
colossal  performances  of  musical  festivals.  Kvcry 
time  that  he  forces  his  small  voice,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  same  thing 
that  happens  here  will  be  sure  to  recur.  But  on 
the  second  day,  also,  when  he  was  set  down  in  the 
programme  for  a  French  air,  and  one  or  two  Ger- 
man songs,  he  did  not  appear — a  fact  which  was 
certainly  to  be  regretted,  and  produced  a  very  un- 
favorable effect  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence. 
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The  second  concert  was  directed  by  Herr  L. 
Schiiidelmeisser,  Hnf  CajyeUmeister.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  fir.^t  part  was  good  :  Beetlioveii's 
Eroica,  and  Mendelssohn's  Lorelei.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  symphony  did  not,  it  is  true,  attain 
that  degree  of  preii^ion  and  expression,  nor  that 
inspiriting  force  and  energy  wliich  it  requires,  and 
the  festival  orchestras  of  the  Lower  Rhine  are 
superior  in  all  these  particulars.  As  I  could  not 
attend  the  rehearsals,  I  cannot  positively  say 
whether  many  a  defect  in  the  performance,  which, 
however,  was  on  the  whole  an  imposing  one,  was 
the  fault  of  the  orchestra  or  the  conductor.  I 
must,  however,  protest  against  the  quickened  time 
of  the  fugn«  movement  in  the  funeral  march,  as  if 
the  horsemen  were  then  advancing  in  a  trot;  it  is 
precisely  here  that  breadth  and  weight,  in  time, 
tone,  and  expression  are  appropriate  and  absolute- 
ly necessarj'.  It  is  true  that  the  time  of  the  en- 
tire movement  must  not  di-ag  too  much. 

In  the  second  part,  which  contained  something 
of  everything  (with  regard  to  which  we  must,  in 
justice,  remember  that  this  second  part  was  meant 
to  fill  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  the  so-called  Artists' 
Concerts,  on  the  third  day  at  the  festivals  of  the 
Lower  Khine),  Vieuxtemps'  performance  was, 
naturally,  the  most  brilliant  and  most  worthy  of 
mention.  The  performance  of  an  otherwise  very 
excellent  pianist  and  thorough  musician,  Herr 
Pauer,  must,  in  comparison,  be  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. Herr  Pauer  played  a  rondo,  by  AVeber, 
and  a  "  Cascade,"  of  his  own  composition — cer- 
tainly not  an  appropriate  selection  for  a  musical 
festival.  Solos  for  the  pianoforte,  without  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  are  in  no  way  adapted  for 
such  an  occasion,  any  more  than  mere  songs  (sung 
by  Mad.  Leisinger  and  Mad.  Diehl),  although 
Schubert's  "  Erikonig  "  is  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion. In  this  the  first-named  lady,  who,  in  other 
respects,  is  an  excellent  artist,  did  not  satisfy  us  as 
in  Lorelei,  in  which  she  was  really  admii'able. 

There  was  no  scarcity  among  the  audience  of 
artists  and  conductors  from  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, although  there  was  not  so  large  a  gathering 
of  them  as  at  Dusseldorf,  in  the  spring.  From 
Berlin  there  was  Emil  Naumann  ;  from  Weimar, 
J.  Joachim  Riff,  whose  opera  either  was,  or  is  to 
be,  given  at  Wiesbaden ;  from  Strasburg,  Liebe, 
etc.  Your  part  of  the  country  sent  Herr  Tu- 
ranyi,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  Tansch,  from  Dus- 
seldorf; Weinbrenner,  from  Eiberfeld,  etc.  Tid- 
ier was  present  only  on  the  second  day,  and  then 
but  for  a  short  time. 


A    LTEIC. 

EX  W.   H.   CASSELS. 

Love  took  me  softly  by  the  hand, 
Love  led  me  all  the  country  o'er, 

And  show'd  me  beauty  in  the  land, 
That  I  had  never  dreamt  before — 
Never  before,  0  Love,  sweet  Love  ! 

There  was  a  glory  in  the  morn. 
There  was  a  calmness  in  the  night, 

A  mildness  by  the  south  wind  borne, 
That  I  had  never  felt  aright — 
Xever  aright,  0  Love,  sweet  Love ! 

But  now  it  cannot  pass  away, 
I  see  it  whereso'er  I  go. 

And  in  my  heart  by  night  and  day 
Its  gladness  waveth  to  and  fro — 
By  night  and  day,  O  Love,  sweet  Love  ! 


(From  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Philadelphia.) 

Psalm  Books. 
One  day  we  observed  in  a  friend's  bookcase  a 
shelf  filled  by  a  row  of  variously  bound  volumes, 
80  templing  in  their  appearance  that  we  could 
not  avoid  taking  two  or  three  down  to  examine. 
To  our  surprise,  we  found  them  all  alike  inside  ; 
they  were  copies  of  the  same  book  in  difl'erent 
bindings.  The  book  itself  was  a  flimsy,  trashy 
affair  at  best,  scarcely  worth  reading,  and  cer- 
tainly not  meriting  a  place  in  a  library.  "We 
could  not  forbear  asking  an  explanation,  which 
was  kindly  accorded  us  in  these  words:  "  Ah,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  is  a  whim  of  mine  to  take  in  my 


friends.  I  had  a  vacant  shelf,  that  looked  bare 
and  ugly  amidst  its  well-filled  companions.  I 
went  to  a  sale  and  bought  up  two  or  three  dozen 
copies  of  this  book.  I  had  them  nicely  bound  as 
you  see,  and  my  library  looks  well.  When  I 
want  room  for  a  really  good  work,  one  of  those 
affairs  has  to  go  overboard,  as  they  are  not  of  the 
least  value." 

This  little  incident  always  occurs  to  us  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  inspect  one  of  those  enter- 
taining musical  works — a  "Yankee"  Psalm- 
book.  No  matter  how  dilTerent  the  outside  of 
these  remarkable  productions — no  matter  how 
various  the  promises  held  out  by  title  or  preface 
— no  matter  how  dissimilar  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  volumes  ;  we  have  always  discovered 
the  contents  of  the  pages  to  be  very  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  friend's  books — the  saine 
thing  in  a  different  form.  Indeed,  the  parallel 
can  be  further  drawn,  for  the  contents  of  both 
are  equally  flimsy  and  unworthy  of  criticism. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  those  who  compile 
modern  books  of  psalmody,  that  if  they  avoid  the 
gross  errors  of  harmony,  occasionally  found  in 
tunes  of  inferior  description,  their  works  are  safe 
from  the  critics ;  that  if  they  have  corrected  all 
glaring  mistakes,  and  removed  the  evidence  of 
perfect  ignorance  of  all  rules,  they  may  dety 
those  fault-finders,  who  are  always  searching  for 
consecutive  fifths  and  hidden  octaves.  In  our 
humble  opinion  such  persons  are  woefully  mis- 
taken. The  harmony  of  a  tune  may  be  perfectly 
correct,  and  yet  the  tune  itself  may  be  so  utterly 
bad  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  any  choir  in  the  world. 
To  write  a  strain  of  sixteen  bars  without  a  mis- 
take is  not  to  compose  a  good  tune  ;  but  to  all 
appearance  this  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  the 
gentlemen  who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  getting 
up  books  of  Church  Music.  It  requires  a  mu- 
sical idea  of  some  sort  to  set  the  words  of  a  psalm 
or  hymn  usefully.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
idea  should  be  perfectly  new  or  original  ;  it  may 
be  pardoned  for  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  other  melody ;  but  it  must  have  character, 
and  suit  the  verse  selected.  It  is  no  illustration 
or  setting  of  a  stanza  to  see-saw  from  tonic  to 
dominant,  with  a  half  cadence  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line,  and  a  full  one  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth ;  this  is  not  composing  a  tune  or  writing 
music  ;  it  is  a  foolish,  profitless  waste  of  ink  and 
paper,  productive  of  no  use  to  a  book  when  done, 
and  of  no  credit  to  the  person  who  wasted  his 
time  over  it.  We  have  often  heard  pseudo  musi- 
cians say,  that  "  it  is  nothing  to  write  a  psalm 
tune,"  but  we  beg  to  differ  from  them  ;  it  requires 
skill,  ability,  and  a  great  deal  of  natural  talent  to 
compose  a  good  tune.  It  is  easy  enough  to  7nan- 
ujaclure  ihem  in  the  style  of  the  Yankees,  and 
we  have  really  a  collection  of  fifty  tunes,  of 
which  the  words  were  all  written  out,  the  bars 
ruled,  and  the  various  keys  selected,  before  a 
single  note  was  thought  of,  for  a  single  melody 
out  of  the  whole  number.  If  any  one  calls  this 
methodical  piece  of  business  "  composing  music," 
we  have  no  more  to  say. 


Theodore  Doehler. 

(From  the  FliTeiice  *' Armonia.") 

Theodore  Doiiler  first  saw  the  light  at  Na- 
ples, on  the  20111  April,  1814.  His  parents  were 
Germans,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Berlin,  and 
his  mother  of  Stuttgart.  Pecuniary  losses  had 
compelled  his  father  to  quit  Prussia.  He  w?nt  to 
Naples,  where  his  acquirements  and  talent  quickly 
obtained  for  him  remunerative  employnn-nt  and 
influential  patrons.  But  he  was  destined  to  find 
the  greatest  consolation  in  his  son  Theodore,  who 
even  in  his  very  earliest  childhood,  manifested 
a  marvellous  natural  disposition  for  music.  In 
his  seventh  year,  the  power  of  genius  burst 
through  all  bounds,  althougli  the  boy  was  bodily 
so  weak  and  delicate  that  his  father  was  obliged 
to  forbid  his  too  assiduous  ap[)lication.  Ho  was 
soon,  however,  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  unde- 
niable vocation  of  his  son,  and,  moved  by  his 
entreaties,  provided  him  with  a  master.  Under 
the  latter,  Theodore  made  such  astonishingly  rajiid 
progress,  that  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  him 
to  a  better  teacher.     Such  a  one  was  found  in 


Julius  Benedict,  a  pupil  of  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber,  and  then  conductor  in  Naples. 

The  boy  profited  so  well  by  the  lessons  of  his 
excellent  instructor,  that  the  latter  allowed  him  to 
appear  when  only  ten  years  old  at  the  Teatro  del 
Fondo.  The  result  exceeded  all  expectation, 
and  Dohler's  future  career  was  decided.  Not 
only  his  playing,  but  his  composition  as  well,  cre- 
ated a  sensation,  on  account  of  the  little  com- 
poser's age.  At  this  period,  between  the  age  of 
ten  and  twelve,  he  published  variations  for  the 
piano  on  Righini's  song,  "  Ich  lebe  froh  und  sor- 
geulos  ;"  variations  on  a  theme  of  Mozart's,  a  fan- 
tasia on  a  theme  of  Pacini's,  and  a  duettino  for 
two  sopranos  to  words  by  Metastasio. 

All  the  theatres  and  drawing-rooms  vied  with 
each  otiier  for  the  possession  of  the  wonderful 
child.  Nor  was  the  court  behind  hand.  King 
Ferdinand  encouraged  him,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  to  proceed  in  his  artistic  career.  Beside 
studying  music,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to 
modern  languages,  for  the  acrpiisition  of  which  he 
displayed  a  great  facility,  nor  was  he  deficient  in 
talent  for  declamatory  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances, in  Italian  and  French,  in  which,  as  in 
everything  else  that  he  attempted,  be  gave  proofs 
of  no  ordinary  endowments. 

In  the  year  1827,  Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Lucca,  visited  Naples.  He  became  ac- 
fjufiinted  with  young  Dohler  and  his  father,  for 
both  of  whom  he  evinced  such  a  partialit}-  that  he 
took  them  to  Lucca,  where  he  appointed  the  fa- 
ther master  to  the  crown  prince;  and  furnished 
the  son  with  everything  necessary  for  developing 
his  talent.  But  for  this  Lucca  was  not  long  the 
fitting  place,  and  the  duke's  intention  could  be 
fully  carried  out  in  Vienna  alone,  whei-e  the  best 
pianoforte  players  were  then  to  be  found.  The 
whole  family  set  out,  therefore,  in  December, 
1829,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Duke,  for 
Vienna. 

Theodore  now  took  lessons  of  Czerny  on  the 
piano,  and  of  Sechter  in  thorough  bass.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  equal  to  the  other  artists  in  the 
city.  The  Vienna  public,  who  were  then  difficult 
to  please,  received  him  with  enthusiasm.  The 
reports  of  his  successes  wefe  a  source  of  real  plea- 
sure to  his  munificent  patron,  who  rewarded  Doh- 
ler's progress  by  appointing  him  his  chamber-vir- 
tuoso. This  distinction  in  no  way  caused  Dohler 
to  repose  upon  his  laurels.  On  the  contrary,  he 
worked  day  and  night  with  such  perseverance 
that,  in  order  to  divert  him,  Czerny  often  pur- 
posely took  him  in  his  walks  and  excursions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vienna.  It  was  then  that 
the  friendly  relations  between  Dohler  and  Thal- 
berg  were  first  contracted.  The  two  rivals  be- 
came friends,  and  their  feelings  did  not  even  sub- 
sequently, when  they  stood  opposite  each  other  in 
the  Hits  of  fame,  suffer  any  change.  It  is  even 
said  that  one  evening,  when  they  had  played  in 
the  Salle  Ventadour,  at  Paris,  and  Dohler  had 
been  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  Thalberg 
hastened  up  to  his  friend  and  congratulated  him 
heartily. 

In  the  year  1834,  Dohler  quitted  Vienna,  and 
visited  his  native  town,  Naples,  where  be  gave  a 
series  of  brilliant  concerts.  In  the  year  1837  he 
visited,  with  like  success,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c.,  re- 
turning in  1838  to  Vienna.  Thence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  Paris  he  played  at  a  concert  of  the 
Conservatory  with  immense  success.  It  was  es- 
pecially his  fantasia  on  a  theme  from  Anna  Bole- 
va,  the  introduction  to  which  was  written  for  the 
left  hand  alone,  that  excited  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Accordinji;  to  the  notices  published 
at  the  period  in  the  Parisian  newspapers,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  was  he  or  Thalberg  who  first 
introduced  the  plan  afterwai'ds  carried  to  excess, 
of  playing  the  melody  with  the  thumb  and  the 
tinkers  of  the  right  and  left  hand  alternately, 
while  the  others  are  employed  in  brilliant  pas- 
sages. 

After  this,  he  travelled  through  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  the  north  of  Germany — where,  espec- 
ially in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1814,  his  talent  was 
again  fully  appreciated — and  then  went  to  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  proceeding  in   184.5  to  Russia. 

He  found  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  the 
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reception  to  which  lie  was  accustomed.  In  St 
Petcrsburizh  ho  wrote  his  celebrated  notturno,  and 
the  vsriations  on  the  Sonnamhula.  The  success 
which  these  productions  obtained,  and,  also,  ex- 
ternal influences,  made  him  determine  to  compose 
an  opera,  Tnncreda,  on  a  subject  taken  from  Silvio 
Pellico.  His  stay  in  Moscow  exercised,  however, 
a  far  more  decisive  influence  on  his  life  ;  there  he 
found  the  faithful  wife  whom  heaven  had  destined 
to  be  the  companion  who  was  to  console  him  in 
the  heav}'  sufferings  fate  had  in  store  for  him. 
The  Emperor  Nicolas  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
mari-iage,  and  forbade  the  union  of  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Scheremetiew  with  an  artist  of  plebeian 
extraction.  Dohler  quitted  Moscow  in  despair, 
and  ])rocedeed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  embarking  at  Cronstadt  for  German}'.  The 
imperial  court  was  stopping  at  Peterhof  Tlie 
empress  heard  that  Dohler  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Russia.  She  wished  to  hear  him  once 
more,  and  a  courier  carried  him  an  invitation  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  Dohler  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing tliat  his  place  was  taken,  and  that  the  steam- 
er left  the  port  at  midnight.  Meanwljile  the  em- 
peror, who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  wish 
of  the  empress,  sent  an  order  to  the  captain  of  tlie 
steamer  to  postpone  his  departure,  and  Dohler 
was  conveyed  in  an  imperial  carriage  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  The  whole  court  was  delighted  with  the 
artist,  who  was,  perhaps,  inspired  by  the  thought 
of  his  love,  and  the  persons  before  whom  he  play- 
ed. The  emperor  then  had  him  rowed  in  his  own 
boat,  by  twelve  sailors,  to  the  steamer,  and  Doh- 
ler's  heart  was  buoyed  up  with  fresh  hope. 

He  went  to  Italy,  and  after  remaining  some 
time  at  Bologna  with  the  maestro  Rossini,  return- 
ed to  Lucca,  to  his  royal  patron,  the  only  person, 
perhaps,  who  could  now  help  him.  The  duke 
listened  with  sympathy  to  his  interesting  romance, 
and — ennobled  his  favorite.  The  Baron  von 
Dohler  hastened  back  to  Russia,  the  emperor  was 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  and,  on  tlie  11th  Maj', 
184G,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  happy  pair  set  off  for  IMoscow,  wliere  Doh- 
ler put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  opera  Tancreda. 
He  would  not,  however,  bring  it  out  in  Russia, 
but  only  in  Italy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1846,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  malady  which  was  to  carry  him  off  after 
nine  years  of  severe  suffering,  first  manifested 
themselves. 

Although  he  had,  properly  speaking,  given  up 
playing  in  public,  his  friends  and  the  whole  artis- 
tic world  of  Paris  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  un- 
til he  determined  on  appearing  a  few  more  times 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  played  seven  or 
eight  times  more  for  the  benefit  of  necessllous  mu- 
sicians, or  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  thus  ex- 
hausted the  little  strength  he  had  left.  Directly 
he  touched  the  keys  with  his  fingers,  his  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  his  task,  and  the  more 
he  gave  way  to  the  excitement  and  inspiration 
which  seized  on  bim,  the  more  did  he  shorten  his 
life. 

In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Genoa.  lie 
there  played  his  opera  over  to  the  celebrated 
singer  Frezzolini,  who  was  so  taken  with  it  that 
she  determined  on  using  all  her  influence  to  get 
it  produced  in  Venice.  Dohler  was  delighted, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  wrote  out  the 
whole  score  himself  (for  a  copyist  would  have 
been  able  to  decipher  it  but  slowly,  and  in  some 
places  would  have  found  the  task  altogether  im- 
possible), but  he  had  to  pay  for  the  exertion  by 
excessive  weakness  and  languor.  Unfortunately, 
too,  he  had  taken  this  trouble  for  nothing.  In 
Florence,  to  which  city  he  had  subsequently  i-e- 
moved  in  preference  to  Genoa,  he  received  from 
Mad.  Frezzolini  a  letter  in  which  she  informed 
him  she  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Russia. 
With  this  intelligence  vanished  the  hope  of  seeing 
his  opera  performed,  and,  until  the  present  day, 
it  has  never  been  produced. 

From  the  3'ear  1852,  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Florence.  He  composed  a  few  more 
nolturni  and  Lieder  oline  worte,  tlie  dying  song  of 
the  swan,  the  last  frurt  of  a  magnificent  tree,  that 
dies  before  its  time  of  an  abundance  of  sap  and 
productivity.     Like  so  many  other  precocious  ge- 


niuses, he  was  doomed  to  wither  in  the  bloom  of 
his  life.  The  long  sufferings  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease were  supported  by  him  with  an  exemplary 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  his  noble  wife 
tended  him,  up  to  his  last  mouieut,  with  truly  sub- 
lime self-abnegation  and  devotion.  lie  died  on 
the  21st  February,  of  the  present  year,  at  si.x 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  his  last  glance  rested 
upon  her  who  had  sweetened  for  him,  poor  martyr, 
the  bitter  cup  of  suffering. 

The  last  of  his  compositions  bears  the  number 
75. 


BOSTOH,  NOY.  1,  1856. 

Hints  to  Choral  Societies. 

We  often  wonder  that  our  various  choral  or 
even  smaller  singing  societies,  in  their  search  for 
something  at  once  classical,  practicable  and  at- 
tractive for  matter  for  practice,  have  not  turned 
their  attention  more  to  the  fine  Masses  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn.  Portions  of  the  best  of  these,  and 
often  the  finest  portions,  are  not  too  difficult  for 
many  of  our  societies  in  town  or  country  ;  they 
have  substantial  worth  as  music,  and  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  taste,  and  they  are  sure  to  interest  and 
fascinate  those  who  learn  to  sing  them,  after  a 
little  near  acquaintance.  We  are  again  reminded 
of  this  thought  by  seeing  it  stated  that  a  class  of 
singers  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  and  vicinity  are  pre- 
paring Mozart's  "  Short  Requiem  Mass,"  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  of  Epping. 
This  is  not  the  famous  Requiem,  but  one  of  the 
shortest  and  easiest  of  all  the  Masses,  and  yet 
singularly  impressive.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
a  remarkably  good  choice  for  a  beginning  ;  and 
we  hope  other  choirs  will  follow  the  example.  It 
is  to  be  given  with  an  accompaniment  of  two 
pianos  and  eight  or  ten  other  instruments,  which, 
we  believe,  is  about  all  that  the  original  instru- 
mentation requires.  But  choirs  may  get  much 
good  out  of  it  with  a  mere  piano-forte  or  organ 
accompaniment. 

This  is  one  hint.  Another  is  a  renewal  of  a 
suggestion  which  we  made  some  weeks  since,  and 
which  is  renewed  in  our  own  mind  by  receiving 
the  first  number  of  the  then  promised  series  of 
Twelve  of  the  old  German  Chorals,  as  har- 
monized in  four  parts  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
published  by  Oliver  Ditson.  Each  number  is  to 
contairi  two  or  more  chorals,  according  to  their 
length,  most  of  them  not  exceeding  twice  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  psalm  tune.  The  twelve 
now  selected  are  engraved.  We  trust  they  will 
be  so  well  received  by  the  singing  public,  that 
Mr.  Ditson  may  be  induced  to  issue  a  book-full  of 
them  in  cheaper  form — say  at  least  a  hundred 
out  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  which  have 
appeared  in  Germany.  It  should  be  a  great  fun- 
damental text-book  with  all  societies  of  singers  of 
truly  sacred  music.  They  may  be  sung  by  choirs 
of  any  number  of  voices,  from  a  simple  quartet  to 
an  oratorio  chorus  of  hundreds.  AVith  the  former 
method,  with  only  a  voice  or  two  to  a  part,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  and  charmed  by  the  won- 
derful skill  and.  beauty,  as  well  as  the  purity  and 
spiritualit)',  the  profound  tenderness  and  serious- 
ness of  the  harmony,  with  which  no  one  but  old 
Bach  could  have  so  well  clothed  and  illustrated 
those  simple,  inspired  tunes  which  came  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Reformers.     Short  and  unpre- 


tending as  thoy  seem,  they  are  an  infinite  study 
in  respect  to  their  perfection  as  true  Art,  while 
they  warm  and  edify  the  soul,  and  grow  sweeter 
and  deeper  and  richer  with  every  repetition,  in  a 
way  that  proves  them  true  religious  music.  Even 
as  we  merely  play  over  the  harmony  on  the 
piano,  we  experience  the  deepest  kind  of  musical 
satisfaction ;  but  when  sung  by  a  great  chorus, 
when  this  choice  harmony,  so  sweet  and  clarified 
from  all  sensual  clap-trap,  is  rolled  forth  in  great 
vocal  masses,  then  is  the  effect  sublime.  AVe 
have  also  felt  something  of  it  in  listening  to  Men- 
delssohn's similar  treatment  of  a  couple  of  these 
same  old  chorals  in  his  oratorio  "  St.  Paul." 

We  repeat,  therefore :  What  can  our  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  our  Mendelssohn  Choral 
Society,  our  Musical  Education  Societj' — what 
can  similar  societies  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, their  "  Harmonias,"  &c.,  do  that  would  be 
better  than  to  practice  some  of  these  Bach  cho- 
rals, until  they  can  sing  them  with  the  nicest 
precision  and  clearness,  and  with  a  perfect  bal- 
ance of  the  four  masses  of  voices,  and  inter- 
sperse, or  perhaps  begin  and  end,  each  of  their 
public  performances  with  two  or  three  of  them. 
The  effect  would  be  refreshing  and  inspiring  on 
an  audience,  like  that  of  all  simple  and  sub- 
lime things,  like  that  of  mountains,  the  seaside, 
the  starry  heavens  at  night.  And  not  the  least 
advantage  flowing  from  it  would  be  the  stand- 
ard of  true  taste  which  it  would  set  in  this 
vexed  and  abused  matter  of  religious  music.  It 
would  rebuke  psalm  tune  quackery,  as  the  moun- 
tains rebuke  silly  man's  presumption,  or  as  the 
sun  rebukes  artificial  fireworks.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  might  infuse  some  better  influence  into  our 
churches,  and  make  Cecilia  a  live  saint  once 
more.  It  might  prompt  to  better  notions  and  de- 
sires in  the  matter  of  church  music,  and  drive 
away  much  vanity  and  nonsense,  much  foolish 
mistaking  of  mere  dulness  for  solemnity,  mere 
chloroform  composure  for  the  live  peace  of  real 
worship.  We  do  not  say  that  these  old  German 
chorals  are  suited  to  our  hymn  books  ;  by  far  the 
most  of  them  we  know  are  not.  But  if  our  sing- 
ers get  familiar  with  them,  they  will  surely  learn 
to  know  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  false  and 
empty  in  the  so-called  Sacred  Music ;  and  they 
will  as  surely  learn  to  love  it  and  demand  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  suggested  two  very  oppo- 
site kinds  of  music  to  our  singing  societies :  the 
one  highly  colored,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
cultus,  which  appeals  so  much  to  the  senses,  and 
tending  more  or  less  to  the  dramatic  ;  the  other 
severe  with  an  almost  elemental  grandeur,  and 
simplicity  born  of  the  times  of  Luther.  Either 
or  both  were  how  much  better  than  so  much 
upon  which  choirs  and  singing  societies  spend 
their  time,  to  the  questionable  improvement  of 
their  taste ! 


Letter  from  the  Diarist. 

Natick,  Oct.  28,  1856. 
Deae  Dwight — I  think  that  somewhere  in  the 
Journal  is  a  notice  of  a  new  biography  of  Han- 
del, in  preparation  by  a  gentleman  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,Dr.  Chrysander.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure last  winter  of  working  at  the  same  table  with 
him  day  after  day  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Berlin  ; 
he  upon  the  old  music  of  Keiser,  Bach  and  other 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Handel,  and  I 
upon  the  MS.  relics  of  Beethoven.  I  can  therefore 
testify  to  the  extraordinary  care  and  diligence  of  Dr. 
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C.  ai)d  the  accuracy  of  his  results.  Among  my  re- 
cently received  letters  is  one  from  him,  in  which  I 
find  some  interesting  musical  news. 

One  item  explains  to  me  the  great  lahor  hostowed 
by  him  last  year  upon  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the  Libra- 
ry, which  I  could  not  account  for  as  connected  in 
any  way  with  his  Handelian  studies,  and  the  partic- 
ular pains  taken  by  the  librarian,  Dehm,  one  of  the 
first  Bachisls  living,  to  assist  him  in  getting  the  true 
readings  of  many  Iiitherto  misprinted  passages  in 
the  published  editions  of  Bach's  works.  It  seems  he 
has  been  at  work  preparing  the  copy  for  some  vol- 
umes of  Bach's  pianoforte  music,  to  be  published 
uniformly  with  the  stereotype  edition  of  Beethoven's 
Sonatas.  From  a  little  circular  I  draw  the  following 
information  as  to  the  objects  and  contents  of  this 
new  edition. 

To  musicians  and  such  persons  as  wish  for  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  piano-forte  music  by  Bach 
or  attributed  to  him,  the  50  thalers,  which  is  the 
price  of  the  beautiful  edition  published  by  Peters  at 
Leipzig,  would  be  no  object;  the  design,  therefore, 
of  this  edition  is  to  give,  in  some  four  or  five  vol- 
nmes,  such  a  selection  of  this  music,  carefully  col- 
lated with  the  original  manuscripts,  as  shall  contain 
all  the  best  works,  and  come  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  everj'  one.  The  first  volume,  now  ready, 
contains  a  number  of  works  written  by  Bach  as  a 
sort  of  introduction  or  gradus  to  his  more  difficult 
and  famous  compositions — a  Capriccio  upon  the  de- 
parture of  a  friend — 12  easy  Preludes — the  15  In- 
ventions and  Symphonies.  The  second  volume  con- 
tains the  piano-forte  studies,  which  Bach  numbered 
as  his  Opus  I.  These  studies  are  in  four  parts,  but 
as  all  of  Part  3  is  for  the  organ,  save  four  Duets,  the 
organ  pieces  are  to  be  printed  separately. 
Vol.  III.,  "Well-tempered  Klavier." 
Vol.  IV.  The  English  "  Suites,"  and  a  collection 
of  his  best  fugues. 

What  the  price  of  the  volumes  is  to  be  is  not  defi- 
nitely fixed,  but  they  will  apparently  be  even  less 
than  the  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Another  item.  Julius  Knorr  is' editing  for  the 
same  publi-her  a  corrected  edition,  with  fingering,  of 
Mczio  Clementi's  piano-forte  Sonatas,  for  two 
and  four  hands. 

Dr.  Chrysander  writes  farther  : 
"Now  comes  something  which  will  delight  yon, 
about  a  "  Handel  Society,"  which  has  been  organized 
this  summer.  Probably  a  prospectus  will  soon  be 
issued,  from  which  you  can  learn  the  particulars. 
Gervinus,  Dehn,  Haup'mann,  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel, 
and  myself  form  the  Board  of  Directors.  We  are 
intending  to  publish  a  correct  edition  of  the  entire 
works  of  Handed.  My  biography  is  to  appear  next 
year." 

No  one  among  us  has  any  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Handel  is  murdered  in  Germany,  both  at 
public  performances  and  by  publishers.  For  in- 
stance, I  saw  a  notice  last  season  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  '-Samson,"  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn, 
for  some  fifty  cents  of  our  money.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  of  this  edition  that  the  Mcnuetlo  of 
the  overture  is  omitted,  as  well  as  the  entire  part  of 
H.irapha,  with  nearly  all  that  belongs  to  it!  As  to 
"  Jnda.9  Maccabxus,"  and  even  the  "  Messiah,'"  the 
Gorman  editions  arc  Ijcneatli  criticism.  Dr.  Chrys- 
ander is  not  only  able,  but  enthusiastically  desirous 
of  correcting  thi.s,  and  his  studies  of  Handel's  life 
and  works  for  years  past  fit  him  most  eminently  for 
his  mission. 

Is  it  not  a  little  droll  that  after  some  fifteen  years 
trial  of  the  Wagnerish  school  of  music,  the  public 
taste  shonM  exhibit  sach  a  demand  for  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Clemcnti,  as  to  warrant  the  re- 
publication of  their  works  in  elegant  and  correct 
editions  at  the  price  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  page  ? 
And  now  a  new  society  is  formed  to  publish  Handel 
entire  !     I  am  suited,  however.  .a.  -vv.  i. 


TKe'w  Vork. 
The  GEiniAN  Opeh.\. — On  Thursday  evening  one 
of  the  long-promised  additions  to  the  corps  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  and  much  required  prima  donna, 
solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  audience.  The  new  comer 
is  Mile.  JoHANNSEX,  who  is  designated  as  coming 
from  the  Frankfort  opera  house.  She  has  a  pretty, 
intelligent  face,  a  good  figure,  and  is  thoroughly  mi 
fait  to  the  business  of  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  a 
soprano  of  excellent  quality,  considerable  flexibility, 
fair  compass,  and  sympathetic  in  tone,  and  she  man- 
ages it  with  great  artistic  skill;  in  fact,  she  is  an 
accomplished  singer,  wearing  the  appearance  of  an 
old  singer,  accustomed  to  operatic  business  and  ap- 
plause, and  free  from  that  gaucherie  which  the  rest  of 
the  ccmpany  have  manifested. 

Ilcr  interpretation  of  the  famous  test  scena  of  the 
opera,  was  truly  admirable.  She  gave  it  with  refined 
taste  and  feeling,  and  elicited  an  enthusiastic  burst  o  i 
applause— in  a  word,  her  success  was  full  and  complete. 
Agathe,  in  her  hands,  becomes  a  character  of  the 
greatest  interest;  for  she  not  only  sings  the  music 
delightfully,  but  acts  the  parts  to  perfection;  and, 
with  such  a  prima  donna  at  command,  there  is  now 
some  hope  of  better  success  for  the  German  opera 
speculation. 

Madame  Berkel  filled  the  role  of  Annchen  (vice 
the  inefficient  Mile.  Picker),  and  in  this  line  of 
business  she  becomes  acceptable.  She  never  had  any 
pretensions  to  the  position  of  a  leading  artiste,  and 
finds  her  proper  level  in  that  of  seconda  donna.  Mr. 
Weinlicii  improved  considerably  on  his  last  interpre- 
tation of  Caspar,  and  sang  the  drinking  song  with  far 
more  fire  and  effect;  but  as  to  the  tenor,  we  have 
nothins  to  add  to  our  former  notice — his  singing  was 
as  mediocre  and  unsatisfactory  asu.sual.  The  choruses 
were  weak  and  inefficient — the  charnring  bridal  chorus 
especially  so,  while  we  have  heard  the  famous  Hunts- 
man's chorus  far  better  sung  in  a  "lasrcr  bier  halle." 
Mr.  Bergmann  deserves  great  credit" for  his  skill  in 
directing  a  diminished  orchestra.  The  accompani- 
ments to  Mile.  Johannsen's  grand  scena  were  given 
with  truly  admirable  delicacy  and  tact. 

A  new  scale  of  prices  were  adopted  for  the  first  time. 
The  upper  tier  was  crowded  at  twenty-five  cents,  the 
next  tier  equally  so  at  fifty  cents,  ivhilst  the  parquette 
and  circle  (all  reserved)  were  respectably  attended  at 
a  dollar.  Our  German  citizens  like  to  have  everything, 
amusements  included,  on  cheap  terms,  and  although 
the  high-class  merchants  may  patronize  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  house,  the  paying  masses  of  Faderland 
will  inevitably  decline  paying  the  advanced  price. 
We  consider  the  alteration  an  unwise  move  of  mana- 
ger Eerkel's. 

AVe  understand  that  in  consequence  of  Mile.  Johann- 
sen's success,  several  new  subscribers  have  come 
forward  to  support  the  speculation,  and  that  there  is 
now  a  prospect  of  German  opera  being  given  some 
twenty  nights  longer. — Ncic  Yorlcer. 

{From  the  Tribune,  30</(.)—Flotow's  graceful  little 
opera  of  "  Stradella"  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  three  candidates  for  public  favor  appeared  for 
the  first  time.  Mile.  Kronfeld  possesses  a  smooth, 
a9:reeable  voice,  but  somewhat  thin  in  quality,  partic- 
ularly in  the  upper  register.  The  lady,  however,  is 
very  young,  we  should  say  not  more  than  18,  and  her 
voice  has  not  yet  attained  full  development.  She  at 
once  prepossessed  the  audience  in  her  favor  by  her 
quiet,  unpretending  style.  Mr.  Giudi  has  a  pleasant 
tenor  voice,  withoi^t  being  remarkable  for  much  power ; 
he  was  very  well  received,  and  will  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  company.  The  part  of  Barbarino  was  under- 
tak-en  by  Mr.  Neufeld,  by  no  means  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Mr.  Beutler. 

This  (Thursday)  evening,  Flotow's  ever-popular 
opera  of  "  Martha"  will  be  performed— Mile.  Johann- 
sen  in  the  prineinab  role.  Owing  to  the  continued 
indisposition  of  Mme.  v.  Berkel,  the  part  of  Nancy 
will  be  filled  by  Miss  D'ormy. 

Philadelphia. — The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  So- 
ciety gave  its  first  concert  for  the  season  last  Monday 
evening  in  Concert  Hall.  Mr.  L.  Meignen  con- 
ducted; Mr.  Michael  H.  Cro.ss  presided  at  the 
organ.  The  following  solo  artists  assisted:  Mr.  Bur- 
ner, tenor,  from  Europe  (his  first  appearance  in  this 
country) ;  Miss  Emma  Brooke,  soprano :  Mr.  T. 
Bishop,  tenor;  Mr.  F.  Rudolphsen,  baritone. 

PART  I. 

1.  Organ. — Introduction  and  Fu^^ue,  played  by  Michnel 

ir.  Cross, ; Ilammel 

2.  firiuid  Cliorus— "  Great  ifl  the  Lord," Mozart 

3    Tenor  Solo.— Grand  Koeitative  and  Aria;  Dur  Frci- 

pi:  iiitz,  8uns  l>y  Mr.  Iterner, Von  Weber 

4.  Onind  Otiorus— "  The  T.rOrd  is  Great." , Rigliini 

5.  Trio—"  Praiyc  ye,"  from  Attila.     Mies  Brooke,  Mr. 

Bishop,  nod  Mr.  Hudolph»en, , Verdi 

C.  Tcr.or  .Solo—"  liocked  in   the  Cradle  of  the  Deep," 

(by  desire,)  sung  by  Mr.  Bishop, Knight 

PART  II. 

1.  Solo  Baritone.  Scena — "  Eleanora,"  pung  by  Mr.  Ru- 

dolphsen, Alary 

2.  Tenor  Solo,     I'olonaifc,  from  the  Opera  of  Jet^sonda, 

Kung  Ijy  Mr  Berner, Spohr 

3.  CODCcrU'd  piece.    Finuic  to  the  pefond  :ict  of  La  .Soin- 

nambula— Miafl  Brooke,  Mr.  Bishop  and  Chorus,  Bellini 


PAET  in. 

1.  Organ  Operatic  Selections,  played  by  Michael  II.  Cross. 

2.  Chorus.    Liitzow's  Wild  Huntsman, Gi-rman  Air 

3.  Soprano.     Swiss   Air  with  variations,  pung  by  Dlisg 

Emma  Brooke, Kckhart 

4.  Tenor  Solo,     Adelaide,  sung  by  Mr.  Berner Beethoven 

5.  Chorus—-'  Come  unto  these  Yellow  Sands," Stevenson 


ALEAN-y,  N.  Y.  A  friend  writes  us  :  "  Gottschalk 
gave  a  concert  here  last  Thursday  with  Mrs.  BoST- 
■WICK.  He  never  played  so  finely  at  an  Albany  con- 
cert. The  next  morning  he  delighted  us  with  Bach's 
fugues,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  &c. ;  and  as  Thalberg 
was  much  talked  of,  he  gave  us  his  Don  Juan  fantasia 
(and  is  it  not  his  best  ?)  ;  also  some  of  his  original 
studies.  I  do  believe  you  could  hear  Gottschalk  play 
for  a  year,  every  day  in  the  year,  and  then  not  know 
the  extent  of  his  wonderful  repej:toire." 

Worcester,  Ws.-CFrom  the  Palladium). -A.  private 
musical  soiree  was  given  on  Friday  evening  at  Allen's 
music  rooms,  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allek,  to  whom  our 
musical  public  have  been  for  some  time  indebted  for 
many  such  occasions  of  interest  and  enjoyment.  First 
upon  the  programme  came  Mozart's  Variations  in  G, 
which  were  played  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Miss  Bacon  with 
marked  expression  and  excellent  taste.  A  cavatina 
from  La  Gazza  Lndra  was  substituted  for  a  romance 
from  '  William  Tell,'  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Miss  Fiske.  It  was  well  sung  by  the  soprano  singer 
of  one  of  our  best  quartet  choirs ;  a  lady  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  voice  of  singular  richness  and  beauty, 
joined  to  a  style  which  many  vocalists  of  greater 
pretensions  might  adopt  to  advantage.  She  also  sang 
three  of  the  Franz  songs.  "  The  blue-eyed  lassie," 
"  Mutter,  O  sing  mich  zur  Eiih,"  and  "  Umsonst," — 
choice  gems  which  are  just  flashing  their  light  upon 
us  of  the  western  world — and  sweetly  and  feelingly 
she  gave  them.  In  addition  to  these,  she  sang  a  can- 
zone of  Mr.  Allen's  composition — "  When  day  has 
smil'd" — a  winning  melody  with  beautiful,  bell-like 
accompaniment.  Mr.  Stocking's  singing  of  the  Jenny 
Lind  ballad,  "  Love  smiles  no  more,"  was  warmly 
received.  This  was  also  a  substitution — for  a  terzetto 
from  Don  Gioranni.  Of  the  instrumental  pieces  per- 
formed we  have  not  the  space,  if  we  had  the  ability,  to 
give  the  notice  they  deserve.  Miss  Bacon  played  the 
Beethoven  sonata,  op.  26,  with  her  accustomed  taste 
and  skill.  The  theme  and  mareia  fanehre  are  very 
familiar  reminiscences  of  the  great  master,  every  lover 
of  music  ever  realizing  the  tender  beauty  of  the  former 
and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  latter.  The  entire 
work  was  finely  played.  Mr.  Allen's  performance  of 
the  Schaeffer  fantasie  and  variations  was  masterly  in 
every  respect;  and  the  Polonaise  by  Chopin,  op.  26, 
No.  1,  received  from  him  a  most  exquisite  rendering. 
Truly,  the  fascination  of  this  latter  composer  grows 
even  upon  those  who  at  first  acknowledge  his  genius  ! 
Schubert's  March  in  B  minor,  a  characteristic  work 
of  much  grandeur,  satisfactorily  ended  the  evening's 
real,  unqualified  "  entertainment." 

Foi-eig;!!. 

SALZEVP..G. — The  Mozart  Festival. — (Cor.  Land 
Post,  Sept.  9.  j — On  Sept.  6,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you,  took  place  the  formal  entry  of  the  various  choral 
societies  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  through 
triumphal  arches,  over  which  waved  the  national  flags 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  &c.  The 
gates  of  the  town  were  also  gaily  decorated,  as  w-as 
the  Salzach-bridge.  Great  part  of  the  morning  was 
employed  in  rehearsing,  and  in  the  evening  the  pro- 
cession of  Liedertafeln  moved  from  the  Mirabella- 
platz,  over  the  Salzach-bridge  to  the  Mozart-platz, 
where,  around  the  colossal  statue  of  the  great  com- 
poser, the  Festival  Cantata,  for  male  voices  and  wind 
instruments,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by 
Herr-  Franz  Lachner,  conductor  of  the  Hoyal  Opera- 
house,  Munich,  and  supreme  director  of  the  present 
Mozart  Festival,  was  to  be  executed.  The  procession 
was  accompanied  by  more  than  210  torch-bearers,  and 
during  the  performance  of  Herr  Lachner's  cantata, 
the  Mozart-platz  was  illuminated  by  Bengal  fire. 
Outside  the  Mozart-gate,  too,  the  Gaisbergalpe  and 
Bengelstein  was  similarly  honored. 

On  the  following  day,  September  7,  took  place  the 
first  grand  concert  in  the  Aula  Acadeniica,  which  w-as 
simply  and  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  A 
large  golden  M,  with  sun-rays,  on  gorgeous  purple 
drapery,  formed  the  background  of  the  orchestra, 
whilst  between  the  windows  on  either  side  of  the  salle 
were  tablets  bearing  the  titles  and  thematic  index  of 
Mozart's  compositions.  The  vast  srillc  n;\s  quite  full, 
and  the  Imperial  box  was  occupied  by  the  Empress- 
Mother  of  Austria,  King  Max  of  Bavaria,  and  King 
Otho  of  Greece.  Ilcj-r  Franz  Lachner  directed  the 
orchestra,  and  the  programme  included  the  so-called 
*'  Ju])iter"  symphony,  the  overture  to  Die  Zauherjiijlc, 
a  "  Concertantc  Syin])hony,"  the  air  in  B  flat,  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  from  Jm  Clemenza  di  Tito,  by 
Madame  Bthreiid  Brandt  and  Herr  Bitrmann,  a  trio 
from  Idoiiinii  o  (one  of  Mozart's  greatest  operas),  never 
yet  heard  in  England,  norper|japs  likely  to  be,  the  air 
"  Dicss  liildniss"  ("  Cara  immagine"),  sung  by  Hr. 
Iliirtingcr,  and  the  concerto  in  D,  played  by  the 
Viennese  pianist,  Herr  Willmers,  upon  a  Viennese 
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piano  by  Seibert,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Austrian 
manufacturers.  The  solo  vocalists,  besides  Madame 
Behrend  Brandt  and  Dr.  Hiivtinger,  already  men- 
tioned, were  Mesdanies  Dietz,  Mangstl,  and  Herr 
Kindermann. 

Before  the  concert,  an  appropriate  prologue,  by 
Herr  Prechler,  was  delivered  by  Mile.  Blondine  J^na, 
of  Vienna,  setting  forth  the  value  of  the  "ideal"  to 
the  world,  and  exhorting  us  to  compensate  to  Mozart's 
spirit  for  the  sufferings  he  underwent  "  in  the  flesh," 
by  adopting  his  creed  of  love  and  beauty,  and  dissem- 
inating it  amongst  mankind.  The  concert,  a  critical 
description  of  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  at  this 
moment,  lasted  about  four  hours.  No  artiste  was 
"  received,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  public  ;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  applause  during  the  performance,  and 
nearly  all  the  artistes  were  recalled  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  At  the  conclusion  (long  before  which  many 
of  the  "  Mozart-loving"  audience  had  departed  in 
search  of  "  hif-teck  mil  Kartoffdn" ),  Herr  Franz 
Lachner  was  loudly  called  for  and  cheered  from  all 
parts  of  the  room. 

The  following  morning,  September  9,  we  had  high 
mass  in  the  calhedral,  when  the  mass  in  C,  Andre's 
Catalogue,  19,  1776,  was  performed,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Taux.  The  soprano  and  alto  were  inefficient 
amateurs — the  band  and  chorus  thin,  and  wanting  in 
ensemble.  In  fact,  the  secular  concerts  appear  to 
absorb  all  the  attention  of  the  managing  committee.. 
The  Liedertafeln-fest,  which  should  have  taken  place 
to-day  on  the  Monchsberg,  was  spoiled  by  the  rain, 
and  the  singers  were  consequently  obliged  to  give 
their  entertainment  under  shelter  in  the  Aula.  The 
procession  of  all  the  societies  took  x^lace,  nevertheless. 
The  ceremonies  were  commenced  by  a  herald  dressed 
in  red  and  white,  and  followed  by  halberdiers,  banner- 
bearers,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  all  in  the 
costume  of  the  middle  ages.  Then  came  the  singers 
in  masses,  accompanied  by  various  military  bands, 
'The  Empress-Mother,  King  Max,  and  King  Otho 
were  also  present  on  this  occasion.  Amongst  other 
artistic  notabilities  now  in  Salzburg  are  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  from  Cologne;  Otto  Prechler,  author  of  the 
prologue  ;  Dr.  Hauslick,  music-director  from  Vienna ; 
Herren  Mosewins  (Breslau),  and  Netser  (Griitz).  But 
the  greatest  living  object  of  interest  here  is  an  old 
silver-haired  man,  called  Karl  Mozart,  son  of  the 
immortal  composer,  and  last  of  the  name.  He  has 
come  all  the  way  from  Milan  to  enjoy  the  /t'ie,  and, 
although  things  are  not  cheap,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  his  lacking  a  dinner  of  champagne,  although 
his  father  might  have  wanted  both.  The  only  fear  is 
that  the  poor  old  fellow  will  be  killed  with  kindness. 

Pakis. — Sig.  Verdi,  who  was  to  have  left  for  Italy 
before  this,  remains  here.  It  is  reported  that  his 
Trovaiore^  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  of 
Le  Trovero,  has  just  been  put  into  rehearsal  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  House,  and  will  be  produced  the  sec- 
and  week  in  December.  The  principal  characters 
will  be  supported  by  Mcsdames  Medori  and  Borghi- 
Mamo,  Messrs.  Gueymard,  Bonnehee.  and  Derivis. 

Jean  de  Paris  will  shortly  be  revived  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Mile.  Lheritier,  of  the  Conservatory,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  the 
Page,  "created"  by  Mad.  Gavaudin,  and  M.  Stock- 
hausen,  the  baritone,  in  that  of  the  Seneschal,  "  cre- 
ated "  by  Martin.  A  musical  triHe,  entitled,  Les 
Trois  Dragons,  has  been  favorably  received  at  the 
theatre  of  Les  Folies  Nouvelles. — On  hearing  of  Ro- 
sini's  return  to  Paris  on  Thursday  w-eek,  Musard,  with 
his  entire  orchestra,  gave  a  serenade,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  the  mdcstro's  windows. 
The  pieces  performed,  from  memory,  by  Musard's 
seventy  musicians,  were  "  La  Pastorella  delle  Alpi," 
and  the  overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra. 


The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  it  will  bo 
seen,  give  a  grand  Sacred  Concert  to-morrow  even- 
ing, in  the  Music  Hall,  assisted  by  Mcsdames  La- 
grange and  Bertucca  Maretzek,  onr  own  Ade- 
laide Phillipps,  Signers  Ceuesa,  Amodio,  and 
the  other  stars  of  Maketzek's  Italian  Opera,  and  a 
grand  orchestra;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  the  new  conductor  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  will  make  his  first  public  appearance  in 
this  capacity.  The  programme  begins  well  with  the 
overture  to  "  St.  Paul,"  and  the  first  part  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  hear  Miss  Phillipps  again  in  one 
of  her  best  contralto  songs,  "  He  was  despised."  It 
contains  also  a  goodly  selection  of  choruses,  and  the 
more  serious  ah-s  from  operas.  The  second  part  is 
of  course,  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater;  for  every  Italian 
opera  company  has  to  be  brought  out  in  this,  appa- 
rently the  only  sacred  music  with  which  they  are 
familiar ;  and  the  Stahat  Mater  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  created  as  a  means  of  drawing  off  a 


little  of  the  golden  tide  of  opera  into  the  dry  chan- 
nels of  our  unrcmunerated  oratorio  societies.  But 
there  is  good  music  in  it,  it  is  popular,  and  aflfords 
fine  scope  for  the  artistic  powers  of  Las^range  and 
the  rest..  .Verily  we  are  growing  hard-hearted  ;  we 
expose  ourselves  to  piteous  com]jlaints ;  this,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  Cily  Item  of  Pliiladelpbia  : 

"Not  a  word  regarding  the  Italian  Opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  is  to  be  found  in  Dwiyht's  .Tournal 
of  Music.  We  expected  to  meet  with  some  sound 
criticisms  upon  the  merits  of  the  performers,  intending 
to  transfer  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  hut  we 
were  disa|ipointcd.  His  silence  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
lovers  of  music.     What  is  the  matter'?" 

How  docs  our  friend  Fitzgerald  know  that  there  is 
Italian  opera  in  Boston  ?  Does  he  go  beyond  the 
musical  pn]iers,  and  search  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  political  dailies?  But  patience;  if  our  opin- 
ion is  good  for  anything,  it  will  keep,  and  perhaps  a 
review  of  the  whole  when  past  will  be  fairer,  better 
proportioned  and  less  partial,  than  hasty  bulletins  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  the  battle. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says  Tiialberg,  the  great  pianist,  is  none  of 
your  thin,  intellectual,  sentimental  looking  geniuses, 
but  a  burly-faced,  wholesome,  farmcr-looUing  fel- 
low, more  like  one  of  your  Western  Pennsylvania 
corn  growers  than  a  prodigy  of  art.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish as  good  as  an  Englishman,  and  has  a  much  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  American  affairs  than  the 
most  intelligent  foreigners  usually  have. 

A  Russian  prince,  who  is  a  fanatical  admirer  of  an 
instrument  which  has  fallen  into  general  disfavor  of 
late  years — the  guitar — has  summoned  all  the  guitar- 
ists of  Europe  to  a  public  trial  of  their  skill  next 
month  at  Brussels,  and  has  promised  a  gold  medal 
to  the  best  player,  and  a  silver  one  to  the  second. 
This,  if  he  does  not  die  of  a  surfeit  of  sweet  sounds, 
may  work  his  cure.  Verily  it  will  bo  a  sort  of 
World's  Fair  of  all  the  sweetest  sugar  confectionary 
of  music!. . .  .Lovers  of  Beethoven,  who  can  play 
the  piano  or  command  a  player,  should  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  by  Messrs.  Ewer  &  Co  ,  Lon- 
don, of  "  Beethoven's  Overtures,  complete,  newly 
arranged  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  Ernst  Pauer." 
The  list  contains  the  overtures  to  Prometheus,  Corio- 
Ian,  the  three  to  Leonora  and  the  one  to  Fldelio,  the 
Egmont,  Ruins  of  Athens,  Namemfeier,  King  Stephen, 
and  Die  Weihe  des  Ilauses  (Op.  12+),  complete  in 
one  volume,  price  18  shillings.  The  editor  states 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  the  piano,  to  give  a  fuller  and  truer  repre- 
sentation of  the  orchestral  combinations,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  old  arrangements. 

The  Chicago  Congregational  Herald  relates  the 
following : 

A  few  Sabbaths  since  we  attended  divine  service 
in  our  city,  to  hear  a  person  who  was  announced  to 
|3reach,  from  New  York.  We  will  not  name  the 
denoniinatiou,  but  can  say,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
course, we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  attendance. 
Unexpectedly,  however,  after  the  sermon,  the  min- 
ister announced  that  he  would  sing  a  soul-inspiring 
— original — Christiart  war-song!  We  felt  like  trem- 
bling, and  looked  around  with  amazement.  Says,  he. 
Brethren,  all  unite  in  the  chorus,  namely  :  "  I'm 
bound  for  the  kingdom,  I'm  bound  for  the  kingdom, 
I'm  hound  for  the  kingdom,  We'll  soon  !)c  at  home  !" 
He  proceeded  with  his  solo  ;  and.  thought  we.  what 
a  ridiiulous  melody  to  accompany  one  heavenward  I 
The  air  struck  us  as  something  we  had  ofien  beard 
played  on  the  street-organs,  until,  by  careful  reflec- 
tion, as  the  song  continued  to  ring  upon  our  ears,  we 
distinctiv  recognized  the  Ethiopian  melody,  "  Wait 
for  de  Wagon."  The  result  was,  that  all  previous 
lienefit  of  both  sermon  and  devotional  exercises,  was 
thus  made  null  and  void ;  and  we  left  the  place  Of 
worship  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt,  nay  disgust_ 

One  of  onr  exchanges  relates  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacturers  of 
fame  by  profession;  'Madame  Ristori,  the  cele- 
brated Italian  tragedienne,  relates  quite  openly  that 
she  received  in  Paris  a  bill  of  si.x  hundred  francs 


(one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars)  from  the  chief  of 
the  claque.  She  refused  to  pay ;  bnt  considering 
that  she  had  to  come  again  before  the  public  she 
yielded  and  paid.  When,  in  1844.  a  certain  Au- 
guste,  chief  of  this  establishment,  died,  his  book  of 
receipts  proved  that  he  received  from  Nouurit, 
annually,  two  thousand  francs;  from  Mile.  Tag- 
LiONi,  monthly,  three  hundred  francs ;  from  Fanny 
Elsslee,  for  the  first  performance,  five  hundred 
francs;  for  the  second,  three  hundred  francs;  and 
for  each  of  the  following  performances,  one- hundred 
francs." 


GRAND     SACRED     CONCERT. 

THE  MENDELSSOHI^  CHOBAL  SOCIETY 

have  the  honor  of  anm.unciug  a  ijerr>rni;iuci;  at  thu  Music 
Hall,  on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  :2U,  'assisted  hv  the  ful- 
lowing  disrin'^uished  Arti.-;cs :— Mme.  AlSTJl^A  DE  LA- 
GKAITGE,  Mme.  BEKTUCCA  MARETZEK, 
Miss  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS,  Signori  CE- 
IttilSA,  BRi-G-HOLI,  AMODIO,  COLLETTI, 
and  ;i  (MIAND  OKCUESTRA,  under  the  direcciou  of  L.  H. 
SOUTH  AKD. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1— Overture  :  St.  Paul, Mendelssohn 

2 — Chorus  :  "  Lord,  thou  alone  art  God," " 

3— Aria  :  "  Ah  mio  figlio," Meyerbeer 

4 — Aria:  "  He  was  dispised,"  (Messiah) Handel 

5 — Aria:  Prayer  tioin   I  Louibardi, Terdi 

6— Chorus  :  "  The  God  of  Israel," Rossini 

7— Prayer  from  Mose  in  Egitto, '' 

p.^RT  ri. 
ROSSINI'S    STAB  AT    BIATER. 

Tickets  with  secured  seats  at  One  Dollar,  and  also  at  Fifty 
Cents,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Music  Store  of  E.  H.  WADE, 
and  on  Sunday  at  the  principal  Hotels  and  at  the  Hall  Office. 

[C^  Doors  open  at  6  :  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
"WILLIAM  STDTSON,  JR.,  Secretary. 

TREMCNT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Fnrei;j:n  Clas.^ic  Music,  at  the  reiluced  price.s. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Ju.t  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meter  Flutes.    Also,  a 
genuine  Lupot  Violtn, 


mie.  GASSIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  anuounce  that  slie  will  open  three  new 
cl;isses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies  on  the  Pjano- 
FORTB,  ou 

Monday  Forenoon,  Nov.  3d, 
for  Tery  far  advanced  young  ladies. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  TsTov.  4thj 
for  young  misses  who  h;ive  already  begun. 

"S7P"ednesday,  K"ovember  5th, 

for  yonng  misses,  beginners. 

Ili/^AppUcatious  to  be  made  at  No.  55  Hancock  Street. 

MUSICAL   soir]e:es. 

PropoFes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  tlic  j>l«ssrs.  Cliickeriik^'s  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  Janunry,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Merits,  in  packages  of  four  tickets,  S3. 
Subscription  li.^ts  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER   MEDALS, 

Messrs.  M.a.SON"  &  HAMLIIST  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Meclianie  Associatio  i  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1^56  Tlie  highest  preniium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeona  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1S5G  Firsi  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs: — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  Stnte  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  daring  the  mouth  of  September, 
1^56:_making  Six  First  Prenriums.  in  o>E  MONTri !  ! 

N.  ]J  — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  every  Fair  at  ivhick 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  wiih 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  !5400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  Sr350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  Sil75.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  5;200. 

lC7="For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOX  &  HAMI.TW, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  BaUon^  Ms. 

^JOB  PRINTMG  neatlj  and  promptly  eiecalcJ  at  lliis  Office. 
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CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Thfi  Mcisjlclsseljji  Qstisstcttc  Clisfe, 

Kespectfutly  inform  the  musk-al  public  nf  Boston  and  vicinif}' 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Concerts,  to 
take  place  at  the  M.'Ssrs.Ohickerirg's  Rooms.  Packages  ol  eight 
tickets,  tn  be  u?ed  at  pleasure,  ^5-  Single  tickets  will  be  ®1 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

CLASSICAL  PIANO  MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  axd  UNIFORM  EDITIONS, 

PraXTED   FROM   ENGRAVED   PLATES. 

With  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thematic  Catalogues,  and 
Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-temper. 

Cl.iTier,  5  vols Si5  00 

BEETHOVEJ^'S  32  Sonatas, 6  75 

.    27  do.,  (without  the  five  last,) 5  00 

Miscellaneous  Works,  including  fire  four-hand 

Duets 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  {score  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  {score  and  parts,)  ...  .7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols.  7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  by  Kalkbrenner,  6  00 

CLEMENTI,  M.    24  Sonata.^,  4  vols 7  00 

HAYDM,  J.    32  Sonatas,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZART,  "W.  A.     Sonatas, 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hand.".) 3  50 

•    Sonatas,  Piano  and  Tiolin,  {score  and  parts,). . ,  .6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  6  50 

Qunrtets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  (two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Tiolin,  at  very  low 
priceSj  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDHiil  &-  CO.,  306  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1S56. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Coxsertatort    of    Leipzig, 
Gires  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    ZEEEAHN, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINCiNG. 

Mks.  carl  zerrahn, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

Kesidenoe  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

CBnrjjrr  nf  tlii!  '\^ku  nnli  tinging, 

U .    S  .   H  O  T  E  E, . 


PIANO-PORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  tlie  "  Coiifervafo- 
riam  tier  Mu^ik."  Leipzijj,  having  returned  to  his  native 
citV;  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  tor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

3XrE"V\7-    aVETJSIC.A.L    ■'WOE.KIS, 
NEARLY     READY: 

I. 
BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES. 
By  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  Numbers.    Complete  in  two  toIs.  quarto,  S5. 
II. 
OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE.— PiAxo  Solo. 
Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  volumes  of  *'  Ditsou'fi  Edi- 
tion of  Standard  Operas.-'    1  vol.  quarto,  .S2. 

III. 

KEEUTZER'S  40  STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

One  volume  quarto,  .Sl,50. 

ir. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE  : 

A  Compilation  of  Ps.ulms,  Hymns,  Chants.  &c  ,  embodying 

Uie  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Kcfarmatory  Sentiment 

of  the  present  age.    By  Jou.v  S.  Adams. 

One  TOlame  12mo.  260  pages.    Cloth,  7.5  cts.  Leather,  SI. 

BORDOGXI'S  .36  VOCALISfiS, 
Foe  Sopeaxo  oe  Tenoe  Voice.s.    (Books  II.  &  III.) 

VI. 

THE  JIEMORARE: 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music.    By  A.  Weesee. 

Til. 

HOHMAN'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  VOCAL 

STUDY,  ON  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLES. 

Bj  C.  H.  noHMA.i.    Tnnj!laU:d  from  tlic  fifth  German  P.e- 

TlMd  E-iition.     By  J.  C.  B.  PAUKtE. 

All  of  the  aboTC  are  In  pres.?,  and  will  be  Issued  at  an  early 
date. 

Oliver  DlUon,  Pablishcr,  115  Wmhineton  St. 


ED  WAJBD_  L._B  AIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway^  N.T. 

To  CSiorsil  Societies  uihI  Cla^srs. 

NOVEIiIjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  -3,  cont'iins  a  liyt  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Sintriog 
Classes,  printed  in  separsite  Vocal  and  Orche.=lTal  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Oiles,  Cantata.s,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c  ,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  aie  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Ociavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniinent.  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63,  Judas  Maccaba?us,  SI  63 ;  Haydn's  Creation,  SI  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  l>2eu  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEIiLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 
All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  edition.?  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vncal   Score   with   organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

MOVELIiO'S  CHORAI*  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vtical  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  **  Messialn."  price  38  cents  eacli  part. 

Haiidel*s  **  Judas  Maccabteiis,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  **  Samson,"  price  33  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COIiIiECTTOIV  OF  GI.EES. 
Novello's'GIee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.     For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  ^"o 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVBLLO'S    MUSIC    STORHj 
389  Broad^vay,  Nc^v  Iforls, 
And  at  6&  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 


SIGNOR    CORELLf, 

^7  Hancock:  Street. 
SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addres.'^ed  at  the 
rooms  of  Jlessrs.  Chickerine  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Xieed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bekdelari's  cla^s  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  beg^in- 
ners  onhj,  will  commence  on  Tuesd;iy,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  t\\Q  das^  of  last  year^ 
who  m+y  wi.'^h  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
IffLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESTDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
AdJresa  Richardson's  Musical  E.^change,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DEESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  ■'S^dO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  3^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKEIIING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OP  EVERY  DESCKH'TION. 

3s/r.A.sc:>3srio    rriEiivsii^Xjiis, 

Tlil'JMONT    STJiKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  Hj:  ^aiano-jFortc,  ©r^an  &  ?t1aimonj, 

3    HAY  WARD     PLACE. 

MB.  AUGUST  PPJES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
loth,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Itiehardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  retidence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€m)n  Df  littging  m\  ^5innD-/nrtp, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PEIFTIFCi 

OF     ETEKY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY    AXD     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "lVa.5!iington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

I^-    F.    IDOX5C3-E, 

MANDFACTURER  OP  PIANO-FORIE  HARDWARE, 
10  BeacH  St.  Boston,  and  IV.  Camliridge,  Ms. 

O-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

EMF®ISTEI£§  OF  FOIEEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   THENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
liesideiice  Wo.  5G  Svaeelaird  Street. 

CAUL,    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Profession;).]  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish, 
to  accompUeh  tbomseives  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
injr,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  2S2  n^asliington  St.,  or  Q.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BKEUSIMG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\Cr'  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  pa^cr  of  Ert  aniJ  ^tttraturi, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T-ivo  Dollars  per  amiiiui,  in  advasace. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  laterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timelj'  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  fi'om  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musicjLl  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Tr.tnslatioDS  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &o. 

[IlrBack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  BWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

E;ich  3ubse(|ueiit  inm-rtion,  per  line 5  cts. 

I'or  one  column,  (RiO  lines)  first  innertion !ft'12.00 

Do  do  each  Bubsequent. . .  .-$6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  udvortisemente, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Bo^fon. 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washicgton  St.       " 
GEOliGE  P.  HEED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, ..Providence,  R.  I. 

0.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENEERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

GEORGE   BUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.  ANDUE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,..181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

HOLBROOIi  Sd  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Music  of  HuEgary. 

From  the  "  Neue  Zeit.'^chrift  fUr  Musik,"  Leipzig,  1852. 
[Concluded  from  p  36] 

Such  always  is  the  relation  of  the  Gipsy  to  the 
music  of  the  nation  where  he  happens  to  dwell ;  it 
is  a  reproductive,  not  a  productive  relation  ;  but 
■what  he  is  not  materially,  he  becomes  in  form. 
The  way  in  which  he  conceives  the  given  nota 
instrumentally  is  so  true  to  the  indwelling 
spirit  of  these  melodies,  that  he  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  l;lie  peculiar  creator  of  a  Hungarian  in- 
strumental music.  Now  what  do  we  understand 
by  instrumental  music  ?  A  music  essentially 
distinct  from  musical  song.  The  human  voice  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  most  beautiful  organ  of  musical 
inventions,  the  centre  of  all  tone  movements;  but 
•when  we  consider  that  this  voice  in  its  normal 
state  commands  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen manageable  tones,  we  find  what  bounds  and 
limits  are  assigned  it  in  the  immeasurable  realm  of 
tones.  In  the  second  place  it  lacks  the  flexibility 
of  instrumental  music,  such  as  we  find  especially  in 
stringed  instruments.  Whatever  more  the  long 
years  of  practice  and  the  consequent  virtuosity 
of  a  Catalanl  and  such  throat-machines  may  ex- ' 
tract  from  the  human  voice,  is  all  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  cannot  enter  into  the  account  in 
speaking  of  the  character  of  the  human  voice  in 
its  natural  condition.  The  violin,  on  the  con- 
trary, aflbrds  a  great  compass  of  tones,  which  the 
instrument  as  such  may  require  every  player  to 
traverse ;  and  here  is  just  the  point  where  we 
may  regard  the  Gipsy  at  once  as  a  natural  musi- 
cian and  an  artist.  When  he  has  heard  a  Hun- 
garian melody  sung,  and  when  he  ti-ies  to  play  it 
over  on  his  instrument,  whether  it  be  violin  or 
dulcimer,  a  true  artistic  feclimr,  a  musical  instinct 


as  it  were,  leads  him  to  reproduce  the  nota  ho  has 
heard  in  the  instrumental  manner.  The  cimhalo 
has  for  its  task,  in  the  Lasms  (Adagios),  in  which 
long  holds  are  introduced,  to  fill  them  out  by  a 
tremulous  and  rapid  iteration  of  the  same  tones, 
while  the  violins  hold  out  the  note,  or  the  player 
makes  a  harmonic  embellishment,  as  for  e.xample: 


The  dulcimer  embraces  over  three  octaves, 
and  admits  of  the  execution  of  harmonic  figures 
and  tremolos  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The 
clarinet  mingles  a  Csiho  element  in  the  Gipsy 
orchestra ;  it  moves .  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  hops 
with  piping  cry  about  the  string  quartet.  In  the 
violin,  on  the  contrary,  the  gnawing  pain  and 
-melancholy  of  the  Hungarian  engraves  itself 
An  inexpressible  sadness,  a  moaning  complaint, 
quivers  from  the  hot  strokes,  with  which  the 
gipsy  presses  down  the  str;\.i^6  of  his  violin.  The 
impassioned  character  of  his  playing,  the  paro.x- 
ysm  into  which  he  works  himself,  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed. A  hot  glow  flushes  the  cheeks  of  the 
players;  they  make  convulsive  movements  with 
the  head  and  hands,  and  they  have  scarcely 
played  through  when  they  sink  back  exhausted 
on  their  seat. 

The  gift  of  transforming  every  melody  at  once 
into  an  instrumental  piece  is  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  on  the  piano  by  the  lady  already  men- 
tioned, Emilie  von  Kabinyi.  She  plays,  too, 
like  the  gipsies,  everything  by  heart,  and  shows 
therein  an  extraordinary  memory,  having  at  her 
command  more  than  a  hundred  Hungarian  tunes, 
as  Czdrdds,  Csikos,  Inhdz  melodies,  &c.  Wlien 
I  asked  her  once  whether  she  did  not  also  sing 
Hungarian,  she  replied  that  she  had  never  sung 
in  her  life — a  new  proof  of  my  assertion  that  the 
Hungarian  is  more  playing  than  singing  music. 
At  the  same  time,  what  the  gipsies  do  not  under- 
stand, this  lady  knows  the  notes  well  and  plays 
also  classical  music  admirably  by  note.  Among 
the  composers  for  the  piano  she  is  partial  to 
Chopin.  With  this  rare  musical  talent  a  high 
intellectual  culture,  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  her 
country's  cause,  for  freedom  and  for  right,  a 
Hungarian  hospitality  and  largeness  of  heart, 
beauty  and  amiability,  unite  to  make  this  lady 
one  of  the  most  remaikable  phenomena  of  her 
sex  in  our  day. 

Of  individual  gipsy  musicians  in  former  times, 
Biharl  and  Cisari  were  especia,lly  distinguished. 
Bihari,  who  used  to  jJay  with  his  band  at  a  ca/e 
in  Pesth,  and  who  in  gathering  up  the  money 
would  "leave  out  all  the   bank  notes  which  were 


not  hundreds,  and  throw  them  to  the  waiters, 
died  at  last  in  a  Pesth  hospital.  The  first  gipsy 
band  in  Pesth  at  present  is  that  of  Sarkoti, 
among  whose  members  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
Bihari.  The  cafes  in  which  the  gipsy  bands  of 
Pesth  are  most  heard  are  the  King  of  Hungary, 
(here  the  most  frequently)  the  Jagerhorn,  the 
Tiger  and  the  Ilopfengarten  ;  in  the  last  and  in 
the  Hotel  d'Europe,  they  play  mostly  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  here  too  in  the  most  national  manner. 

Since  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  a  strong  pressure  has  weighed  upon  the 
Hungarian  music  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
government.  Not  only  are  the  Rdkoczy,  Kos- 
suth, Werbungs,  Klapka  and  other  revolutionary 
marches  entirely  excluded  by  a  strict  prohibition, 
but  not  much  Hungarian  playing  is  allowed;  and 
if  the  Gipsies  play  more  than  three  pieces  in 
Hungarian  style,  and  do  not  give  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  of  foreign  music,  it  is  regarded  as  "  a 
demonstration,"  and  (liorrihile  dictii')  can  be  re- 
sented. This  is  partly  the  reason  why  several  of 
the  Gipsy  bands  have  beif.  e  entirely  modern- 
ized ;  they  have  to  play  a  great  many  Fran(;aises, 
waltzes,  polkas,  &e.,  so  that  the  nationality  of  their 
music  is  lost.  Since  not  only  the  Gipsy  manner 
of  playing,  but  also  many  of  the  older  Hunga- 
rian pieces  are  preserved  merely  traditionally  by 
these  popular  musicians,  being  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  one  band  to  another ;  and 
since  they  are  unable  to  read  notes  and  to  fi.x 
down  musical  ideas  in  writing,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger f]-om  this  political  prohibition  that  not  only 
the  genuine  style  of  playing,  but  also  that  the 
older,  truly  national  pieces  will  gradually  (as  we 
already  begin  to  see)  die  out  entirely  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  nation.  Among  these  is  one  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Hungarian  national 
music,  whose  origin  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  and  which  is  now  extremely 
seldom  heard  in  Hungary,  and  is  only  preserved 
by  tradition  :  this  is  the  Rdkoczy  nota,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Rdkoczy  indulo  or  march, 
which  grew  out  of  the  former  afterwards.  Of 
the  whole  Gipsy  band  of  Sakb.-i,  only  the  above 
mentioned  son  of  the  famous  Bihari  knew  it ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  lived  still  fresh  in  the  piano 
plaj'ing  of  the  baroness  Emilie  von  Kabinyi ; 
and  to  the  ready  zeal  with  which  she  helped  me 
fix  this  music  down  in  writing  I  owe  it  that  I 
now  possess  this  treasure  not  merely  in  my 
fingers,  but  in  written  notes.  The  delivery  of 
this  instrumental  piece  of  four  divisions,  and  re- 
markable for  its  national  originality  as  much  as 
for  its  age,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hungarian  music.  For 
this  music,  like  many  such  Hungarian  Gipsy 
pieces,  cannot  possibly,  on  account  of  the  fantastic 
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and  free  deliverj'  which  it  requires,  be  written 
down  precisely  as  it  ought  to  sound ;  and  as  I 
was  never  able  to  hear  it  played  by  Gipsies,  I 
have  been  indebted  solely  to  the  frequent  play- 
ing and  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  afore- 
named lady,  for  the  means  of  rendering  the  same 
in  all  its  genuineness  upon  the  piano.  Of  course 
the  piano,  with  its  quickly  vanishing  tone-ma- 
terial, can  but  poorly  reproduce  this  and  other 
instrumental  pieces  of  the  sort ;  yet  I  have  more 
than  once  had  experience  that  it  can  be  played 
so  as  to  give  a  lively  idea  of  its  delivery  with  full 
instrumentation.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  em- 
bellishments, mordenti,  runs,  &c.,  which  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Western  melodies  so  often  show  the 
worst  taste,  are  with  the  Hungarian  airs  an 
almost  necessary  accompaniment ;  without  them 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  national  type.  In 
a  word,  the  embellishments  with  which  the  Gipsy 
musicians,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  also  the 
Mag}'ar  natives  of  the  Csikos,  Inhazi,  &c.,  invest 
their  melodies,  are  ihe  nahonal  costume  oj  this 
music.  As  the  national  dress  of  the  Hungarians 
is  motley  and  variegated,  so  too  is  the  instru- 
mental clothing  of  their  popular  melodies.  A 
few  bars  of  instrumental  embellishments  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Hungarian  airs  may  serve  here 
as  an  example.  The  first  five  measures  of  the 
simple  melody,  of  which  the  whole  is  sung  to  the 
nine-line  stanzas  before  given,  are  as  follows  : 
r\?     »   - —  -I — V 
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land  darling     torn         a    -    parti 

This  the   Gipsy  plays,  apart  from  its  peculiar 
harmony,  in  something  like  this  fashion  : 

Adagio.  Ritard. 
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Remark  in  this  delivery  the  short  cutting  off 
of  the  concluding  note.  In  their  modulations  the 
Gipsies  are  verj'  fond  of  frequent  transitions  by 
chords  of  the  seventh  ;  for  instance,  they  Iiar- 
monize  the  concluding  mocisures  of  the  MrAoi 
CsdrrJdj  in  F  minor  thus  : 


A  maUitude  of  Csardds,  which  have  been  pub- 


lished in  Pesth  by  Wagner  and  Treichlinger,  are 
harmonized  in  an  entirely  ungenulne  and  false 
manner ;  those  who  would  study  the  Hungarian 
music  in  such  printed  sumptuous  editions,  are 
hereby  warned  against  them.  Not  once  is  the 
chord  of  the  superfluous  sixth,  of  which  we  spoke 
above,  and  of  which  the  Hungarian  ear  is  so 
fond,  regarded  by  the  editors  in  their  mechanical 
zeal ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  fine  points  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony  which  the  Gipsy  observes.  The 
recently  deceased  Cyressi  Beni  was  the  best  of 
the  makers  of  such  written  arrangements.  Of 
all  the  forms  of  ornament,  none  is  so  foreign  to 
the  Hungarian  Gipsy  as  the  trill,  which  he  utter- 
ly despises.  At  least,  I  have  never  heard  trills 
from  a  Gipsy  band  ;  only  the  clarinet  makes  here 
and  there  a  trill-like  connection  between  the 
tones;  but  as  a  means  of  modulation  melodiously 
strengthening  the  harmony,  I  have  never  heard 
trills. 

From  the  Gipsies  we  come  to  the  native  tribes 
of  pure  Magyar  origin — the  Csikos  or  horse- 
drovers,  and  the  Inluiz  or  shepherds.  Which  of 
my  readers  has  not  heard  during  the  last  years 
of  the  revolution  of  the  Csikos  and  their  terrible 
weapon  ?  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  their 
extraordinary  skill  in  riding,  of  their  dexterity  in 
handling  their  whip,  which  spreads  terror  among 
men  and  beasts  ;  but  I  need  only  remind  my 
readers  of  what  they  already  know,  to  excite 
their  curiosity,  when  I  tell  them  that  these  men 
have  also  a  peculiar  music.  From  their  willow 
pipes  one  hears  screaming  over  the  broad  plain 
their  wild  tunes,  in  which  not  an  elegiac  com- 
plaint, as  in  the  Lassus  of  the  Hungarian  Gip- 
sies, but  a  rude  natural  cry  finds  utterance.  *  * 
Various  Hungarian  melodies  have  appeared  in 
Pesth  under  the  title  Csikos,  but,  with  a  single 
exception,  thay  are  none  of  them  genuine.  In 
the  Csiko  tunes  the  mode  of  living  of  these 
native  tribes  is  mirrored  on  its  musical  side ; 
their  melodies  may  be  compared  to  their  unbri- 
dled horses,  feeding  on  those  vast  steppes. 

Quite  different  is  the  music  of  another  Magyar 

tribe.     I  mean  the  Inhilz  or  shepherds.     From 

their  bone  pipes  stream  the  melancholy  tones  of 

a  tender  elegy,  holding  notes,  long  sustained  and 

dying  away  'm  pianissimo,  indefinite  runs  up  and 

down   the   Hungarian   scale    (described   above), 

which  wander  as  embellishments  about  a  distinct 

tune.     All   this    makes    their    playing    seem   a 

dreamy,  fantastical,  mysterious,  fascinating  web 

of  tones,   and  one   iu\'oluntarily   thinks,    as    he 

listens,  of  the  words  of  the  poet : 

Voriiber  ihr  Schaafe,  voruber, 
Dcm  Schafer  ist  gar  so  weh  ! 

Like  spirit  voices  these  tones,  steeped  in  sadness, 
ring  by  night  over  the  immeasurable  plain,  and 
an  inexpressible  presentiment  of  our  eternal 
existence  gets  possession  of  the  soul  while  listen- 
ing to  these  sounds.  Thus  the  milder  habit  of 
the  Inhdz  shows  itself  also  in  their  music  ;  the, 
sight  and  care  of  gentle  sheep  awakens  in  the 
Inhaz  very  different  feelings  from  those  excited 
in  the  Cftiko  by  his  familiarity  with  the  impetu- 
ous horse :  one  dreams,  the  other  .storms ;  one 
loves,  the  other  burns ;  one  laments,  the  other 
cries  aloud  ;  one  is  patient  as  a  lamb,  the  other 
rears  up  like  a  wild  horse.  The  two  poles  of  the 
life  of  feeling  meet  in  the  music  of  these  two 
Magyar  tribes. 

If  we  return  to  the  general  divisions  of  the 
Hungarian  music,  wc   have  so  far  two,  the  song 


and  the  Csardds,  which  belongs  to  the  instru- 
mental world.  As  regards  the  Friss  (or  quick 
movement)  of  the  Csardds,  its  proper  delivery 
requires  a  very  peculiar  gradation  of  the  tempo. 
You  must  not  suddenly  observe  the  tempo  marks 
in  the  execution  of  the  Friss ;  only  gradually 
must  the  player  throw  himself  into  a  quick  time, 
continually  accelerating  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
strain.  For  example,  the  following  pretty  czar- 
das passage  is  played  thus  : 


Accelerando. 


And  only  on  the  repetition  is  it  taken  from  the 
beginning  fast,  and  uniformly  fast  until  the  end. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  impassioned, 
unrestrained,  fantastical  in  this  style  of  delivery, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  tune  itself  so  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  such  deliver}',  that  one  who  deeply 
enters  into  this  music  can  never  play  a  tune  like 
the  above  in  any  other  manner  than  the  one 
here  indicated. 

Beside  the  Csardds,  there  is  a  higher  kind  of 
dance  music,  called  the  Kos.  Both  the  music 
and  the  dance,  as  compared  with  the  Czardas,  are 
distinguished  by  a  fineness,  an  ornate  elegance,  a 
grace  and  gi-andeur,  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Csardds.  Moreover  the  Kos  moves  only  in 
the  higher  circles  of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  it  is 
not  by  far  so  old  as  the  Csdrdds,  and  the  music, 
in  spite  of  the  recent  excellent  achievements  of 
Travnyik  and  BcizsavCilgyi,  has  not  the  real  na- 
tional stamp  by  which  the  Czdrdds  stands  off  in 
such  striking  contrast  from  the  dance  music  of 
all  other  nations.  A  piece  of  Kos  music  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  a  genuine  old  Csdrdas, 
that  the  modern  revolutionary  marches  do  to  the 
old  Rakoczy  indulo. 

Among  those  who  deserve  mention  for  original 
efforts  at  the  composition  of  Hungarian  national 
melodies,  the  name  of  Thern,  a  piano-forte 
maestro  at  Pesth,  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  He  is  the  author  of  a  now  very  popular 
air,  called  Foli  dal.  {Dal  means  song.)  In  the 
conversations  which  I  had  with  him  about  the 
Hungarian  music,  he  showed  great  interest  in  it, 
and  also  was  not  without  theoretic  insight,  which 
for  a  Hungarian  musician  is  saying  much.  Of 
those  who  have  done  active  service  for  the  music 
of  their  nation  as  good  singers  of  the  Hungarian 
popular  melodies,  the  names  of  FUredy,  Mikdiy, 
and  Vorrai  are  most  prominent. 

I  might  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Hungarian 
Opera,  or  of  the  national  music  of  Hungary,  as 
elevated  to  dramatic  Art.  But  here  my  pen 
stops.  The  Hungarians  to  this  date  have  no  na- 
tional opera.  If,  for  example,  the  new  opera  by 
EiucKL,  Ilunyadi  di  Lazslo,  is  to  be  called  a 
Hungarian  opera,  we  may  just  as  well  call  any 
one  of  Verdi's  operas  Hungarian.  The  opera 
llunyndi,  if  we  except  perhaps  some  passages  in 
the  well-known  beautiful  Ilunyadi  march,  betrays 
no  trace  of  the  spirit  of  Hungarian  music.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  patchwork  of  reminiscences  from  the 
Italian  operatic  school  ;  and  what  has  given  this 
extremely  weak  and  insignificant  opera  in  e.\v.ry 
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respect,  whether  of  counterpoint  or  melody,  so 
much  value  for  some  time  with  the  Pesth  public, 
is  in  the  first  place  the  historical  national  subject 
of  its  libretto  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  fact  that  its 
performance  was  forbidden  for  some  time  after 
the  revolution  on  account  of  its  subject ;  further- 
more the  limited  musical  taste  of  the  miscellane- 
ous Pesth  public ;  and  finally  the  bravura  execu- 
tion of  the  singer,  Madame  Lagrange.  I  can- 
not, with  the  best  will,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pretty  motives  which  are  brought  together  in  the 
Hunyadi  March,  find  in  this  whole  opera  a  single 
new  idea,  or  even  a  half  ordinary  carrying  out  of 
an  idea.  I  have  a  right  to  judge  of  it,  since  I 
have  not  only  seen  and  heard  it  performed  in  the 
national  theatre  at  Pesth,  but  I  have  also  had 
opportunity  to  examine  the  original  score  atten- 
tively. 

A  far  more  genial  creation  is  an  opera  by  a 
certain  Doppler,  first  flutist  at  the  national 
theatre  in  Pesth  ;  but  this  too,  although  far  supe- 
rior to  Hunyadi  in  design  and  execution,  is  a 
half-way  atfair.  The  opera  to  which  I  refer  is 
called  Ilka,  or  the  "  Hussar's  Bride,"  and  con- 
tains a  truly  masterly  overture,  which  alone  says 
enough  for  the  uncommon  talent  of  its  young 
composer.  In  the  opera  itself  too,  as  well  as  in 
the  overture,  you  hear  splendid,  genuine  Hunga- 
rian national  sounds,  which,  however,  often  give 
way  very  soon  to  jinghng  common-place. 

Of  the  general  state  of  music,  as  exhibited  at 
Pesth  and  Ofen  in  the  theatre,  the  church,  in 
private  circles  and  in  families,  and  of  its  leading 
personal  representatives,  I  shall  write  in  a  special 
article,  and  for.  the  present  close.  Were  I  to 
describe  the  Hungarian  music  in  general  in  a  few 
words,  I  should  say :  In  the  Hungarian  music 
there  is  more  passion  than  good  nature,  more  Jire 
than  heartiness,  more  softness  than  tenderness,  more 
sadness  than  earnestness,  more  complaining  than 
enduring  sorrow,  more  wildness  than  efficient 
energij,  more  bravura  than  depth,  more  piquancy 
than  beauty,  more  of  the  grotesque  than  of  the 
romantic,  and  so  on.  Grief  over  the  loss  of  a 
great  past,  the  political  condition  of  the  country, 
these,  O  unhappy,  noble  nation  of  the  Magyars, 
are  depicted  in  thy  music  !  Thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitality which  thou  hast  let  the  stranger  find  at 
thy  hearth,  for  so  many  a  cordial  pressure  of  the 
hand  from  thy  brave  sons,  for  thy  precious  wines, 
for  thy  glorious  music,  which  my  soul  drank  with 
rapture,  for  all  the  beauty  which  I  could  enjoy  at 
thy  breast  !  Much  that  is  good  and  noble,  which 
still  sleeps  unrecognized  in  thee,  in  after  times 
shall  ripen,  and  the  yet  closed  buds  of  culture  in 
a  better  future  open  to  the  light  of  day.  Tby 
hour  also  shall  strike,  thou  deeply  bowed  dautrhter 
of  Magyar,  and  what  thou  hast  a  forefeelincr  of  in 
tones,  shall  yet  on  some  great  morning  prove 
reality ;  thy  grief  shall  be  transformed  to  joy, 
thy  complaint  to  jubilation,  thy  tears  into  sweet 
wine  !  Dr.  Ghstav  Pressel. 

Stuttgart,  May,  1852. 


Suiferings  of  a  Grand  Piano. 

What  hard  lives  are  led,  now-a-days,  by  piano- 
fortes !  what  miserable  times  they  have  !  and  how 
much  they  have  to  undergo  !  and  how  shamefully 
they  are  abused !  Every  one  must  be  aware  of 
these  facts,  for  pianos  cannot,  by  any  strain  of 
veracity,  be  classed  among  the  silent  sufferers ; 
they  cry  out,  and  with  a  very  loud  noise,  poor 
things ;  now  shrieking  chromatically  in  their  up- 
per octaves,  now  groaning  dismally  in  the  bass, 


and  sobbing  in  the  tenor.  Bufl'etcd,  pounded, 
thrashed,  galloped  over,  hit  as  hard  as  possible, 
by  muscular  fingers,  in  all  parts,  in  an  instant  of 
time, — really  a  piano  is  as  badly  off  as  an  omnibus 
horse.  We  propose  the  foimation  of  a  Humane 
Society  for  the  protection  anil  Kelief  of  Suffering 
Piano-fortes  ;  no  concert  performers  allowed  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  they  being  the  most  inhu- 
man oppressors  of  the  unhappy  instruments.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  would  tempt  us  to  exchange 
our  editorial  condition  with  that  of  the  finest 
grand  piano  in  the  world  :  we  are  not  weak,  but 
we  could  not  stand  under  such  treatment  as  it 
receives,  not  even  if  we  had  three  stout  legs  and  an 
iron  frame.  Imagine  it ;  for  the  moment,  we  are 
a  grand  piano. 

AVe  are  engaged  by  the  distinguished  pianist, 
Herr  Klapperklau,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Po- 
lar Star,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c., 
&e.,  for  his  grand  concert ;  he  tries  us,  he  ap- 
proves of  us,  he  patronizes  our  maker  upon  con- 
sideration and  orders  us  round  to  the  hall.  Wc 
are  hauled  there  in  a  cart  swathed  in  rag  carpet, 
and  held  up  by  savoury  porters,  upon  whose  lusty 
shoulders  we  are  conveyed  up  the  stair  at  a  fu- 
neral pace.  Our  legs  are  screwed  on,  and  we 
are  at  length  placed  on  the  platform.  A  tuner 
appears,  we  are  opened,  and  all  our  nerves,  (i.  e. 
strings,)  are  drawn  up  to  their  utmost  tension. 
This  done,  we  are  shut  up,  and  have  a  little 
peat;e  and  quiet,  just  to  prepare  ourself  for  the 
order'of  the  approaching  evening.  The  gas  is  lit, 
the  audience  gathers,  our  time  draws  near.  Al- 
read}'  we  are  wheeled  into  an  admirable  position,  so 
that  when  the  man  opens  our  mouth  we  grin,  with 
our  row  of  ivories,  in  the  faces  of  two  thij-ds  of 
of  the  assembled  auditory.  Our  lid  is  removed, 
we  look  very  new,  very  shiny,  very  nice,  but  we 
are  conscious  of  a  certain  string, — an  unhappy  F, 
— that  has  yielded,  just  a  trifle,  and  will  be  a  little 
out  of  tune  ;  it  won-ies  us  on  our  maker's  account, 
for  we  have  a  high  regard  for  him  ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  there  are  not  ten  persons  among  the 
two  thousand  present,  who  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  flatness  of  that  solitary  note,  or  an  harmonic 
G,  in  the  bass,  that  has  a  most  delectable  burr, 
and  of  whose  existence  we  are  also  perfectly  aware, 
though  unable  to  rectify  the  defect. 

Herr  Klapperklau  comes  out  of  the  retiring 
room,  attired  in  scrupulous  black,  relieved  by  a 
few  rags  of  ribbon  to  make  the  audience  believe 
he  is  as  great  a  man  as  can  be.  He  returns  the 
applause  of  the  audience  with  a  polite  bow  and  a 
,  seraphic  smile  ;  what  condescension  !  He  seats 
himself  before  us,  and  while  employed  in  the  op- 
eration of  removing  his  gloves,  he  annihilates 
several  young  ladies, — otherwise  boarding  school 
girls, — by  his  ribbons,  diamond  rings,  ambrosial 
locks,  and  a  few  more  of  the  before  mentioned 
seraphic  smiles.  At  length  the  gloves  are  off,  and 
we  expect  him  to  commence  upon  us.  But  no  I 
he  is  olf  his  scat,  and  is  displaying  his  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  nonsensical  affectations  of  pianists, 
by  pushing  us  so  as  to  show  our  teeth  to  more  of 
the  audience.  We  are  heavy,  but  he  moves  us 
after  an  effort,  and  is  rewarded  for  playing  porter 
badly,  by  a  rounil  of  applause.  Once  more  he  is 
seated.  Now  for  it.  jSfo,  there  is  another  young 
lady  to  be  annihilated;  he  does  it  by  a  little  more 
of  the  seraphic  business,  and  by  cracking  all  his 
finger  joints  in  the  most  rapt  and  fascinating 
manner.  Now  he  is  certainly  ready.  Not  yet, 
he  has  to  brush  our  teeth  with  his  linen  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  to  wipe  his  hands  afterwards. 
Our  turn  has  come  at  last ;  Herr  Klapperklau 
is  all  arranged  ;  to  use  a  vulgarism,  he  is  prepared 
to  "  pitch  into  us,"  the  which  he  does.  A  grand 
thumping  in  our  lower  regions.  Bless  the  man  ! 
he  has  found  that  horrid  harmonic  ti  alread}'  1 
with  both  hands  he  dashes  at  our  teeth  like  a  sav- 
age dentist,  committing  all  kinds  of  aggravated 
a,fsaults  and  batteries  upon  poor,  inoffensive  us. 
We  tremble  beneath  his  prodigious  blows,  roar  out 
at  the  force  of  his  fists.  Suddenly  he  detects  our 
flattened  F.  Let  that  alone,  most  noble  comman- 
der of  the  Golden  Fleece,  you  are  playing  in 
public,  and  cannot  stop.  But  it  seems  he  has  not 
been  playing  upon  us  yet ;  he  has  only  been  pre- 
luding extempore.  He  stops.  He  singles  out 
our  unhappy  F,  and  favors  it  with  several  private 


hits,  as  if  he  expected  to  force  it  up  to  the  pitch, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  public,  and  bringing  it  to  a 
sense  of  its  improper  situation.  His  endeavors 
have  not'the  desired  effect ;  our  poor  F  gets  flat- 
ter, the  more  it  is  ^lounded,  but  the  ignorant 
people  in  the  audience  are  in  rajitures  at  the 
acute  cars  the  Herr  possesses  under  that  hyperion 
mop  of  black  hair. 

Having  put  the  F  out  of  countenance  and  tune 
the  Polar  Star  again  cracks  his  joints  and  com- 
mences his  slow  piece,  composed,  of  course,  by 
that  prince  of  pianists  Herr  Klapperklau.  Then 
we  suffer.  We  are  ill  used  without  mercy ;  he 
beats  us  frightfully ;  he  scratches  the  music  out 
of  us;  he  runs  over  us  prodigiously  fast  and  with 
prodigiously  heavy  fingers.  We  feel  as  if  beaten 
to  a  jelly.  Wc  begin  to  form  some  conception  of 
that  ingenious  contrivance,  a  threshing  machine. 
He  goes  on  for  ten  minutes  in  this  way,  and  winds 
up  at  last  with  half  a  dozen  terrific  thumps;  ris- 
ing and  leaving  us  quivering,  vibrating,  stunned, 
speechless.  He  retires  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the 
enraptured  auditors,  who  measure  his  abilities  by 
the  noise  he  has  brought  out  of  us.  We  fear  the 
fools  will  have  him  out  again  ;  we  dread  his  ap- 
pearance. They  clap  on,  they  clap  him  out,  they 
clap  him  up  to  us,  he  plays  another  composition 
by  the  same  distinguished  individual.  He  does 
not  beat  us  long,  this  time,  for  he  is  almost'as  ex- 
hausted as  we  are. 

We  have  a  rest  now,  while  the  other  perform- 
ers are  singing  or  tooting  on  the  miserable  flute, 
and  then  we  are  Klapperklau-ed  again.  Again 
he  moves  us,  although  we  are  just  as  he  left  us ; 
again  he  gives  the  F  a  few  dabs,  to  assure  himself 
of  its  being  wrong,  and  then  he  is  at  us  again. 
Four  times  he  is  on  the  programme  ;  four  times 
he  is  encored ;  consequently  eight  times  we  are 
obliged  passively  to  sustain  our  part  in  a  boxing 
match  with  the  redoubtable  pianist. 

Oh  !  who  would  be  a  grand  piano  forte  and 
suffer  eight  such  assaults  in  one  evening,  with  no 
police  to  interfere  in  one's  behalf,  and  no  redress 
to  be  hoped  for  in  any  shape  ! 

Fitzgerald's  City  Item. 


(From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.) 

Tho  use  of  the  Beautiful  in  Education. 

AN    ADDRESS   TO    THE   PUPILS    OF   A    GYMNASIUM. 

[From  the  German  of  Herder.] 

[We  give  here  a  translation  of  a  discourse  by  one  of 
tlie  noblest,  purest,  and  most  religious-minded  of  Ger- 
many's great  thinlvers.  It  will  serve  to  show  the 
elevated'tone  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
only  eountvy  where  as  yet  Teaching  has  really  taken 
its  rank  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts.  We  think  that  no 
teacher,  however  humble  his  sphere  of  duty,  can  read 
it  without  profit  and  improvement. — A.] 

Youth  is  the  age  of  beauty  in  human  life,  the 
period  when  we  love  and  practise  nothing  so 
wilhngly  as  what  seems  beautiful.  The  element 
of  beauty  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  is  the 
sweet  allurement  wdiich  attracts  us,  the  Hes- 
perides  fruit  which  enchants  us.  The  most  useful 
and  valuable  teaching  needs  only  to  seem  hard, 
or  to  wear  an  earnest  and  melancholy  countenance, 
and  youth  flies  from  it  as  the  talk  of  dry  old  age ; 
what  is  most  useless  needs  only  to  put  on  a  hght 
and  pleasing  mien,  and  it  is  sought  for,  loved,  and 
reverenced. 

How  then  ?  Is  this  impulse  of  our  nature,  this 
attraction  and  inclination  for  all  that  is  pleasing 
and  beautiful,  to  be  condemned  ?  Did  Nature 
commit  a  sin  when  she  implanted  this  tendency 
in  our  hearts,  and  adorned  with  it  the  years  of 
our  first  awakening  into  Ufe  ?  Did  she  commit  a 
sin  when  she  clothed  so  many  forms  about  us  with 
loveliness,  and  made  the  first  years  of  life  the 
spring-time  also  of  human  feeling  ?  Is  it  forbidden 
to  prefer  the  beautiful  to  the  ugly  ?  forbidden,  too, 
in  learning  and  the  arts  ?  In  these,  the  ornaments 
of  human  nature,  why  should  we  not  seek  the 
ornament  of  the  ornament,  the  essence  of  the 
attraction  ? 

Nature  never  errs,  and  she  would  least  of  all 
be  a  deceiver  where  she  shows  herself  friendly, 
and  in  what  of  loveliness  she  lays  in  the  path  of 
our  lives.  She  acted  as  a  wise  and  benevolent 
mother  when   she  surrounded  the  true  and  the 
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good  in  hor  ivorks  with  beauty,  and  made  tbe 
first  years  of  our  life  a  garden  of  pleasant  delight. 
The  very  novelty  of  the  first  objects  of  our 
knowledge  and  activity  delights  us  ;  the  lightness 
with  whieh  our  blood  flows, and  our  heart  beats 
and  our  thoughts  and  desires  arise  within  us,  softly 
allures  us  up  the  hard  heiahts  of  human  life,  and 
charms  us  into  its  bonds.  We  learn  with  pleasure, 
unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  what  we 
hereafter  must  practise  in  sadder  and  more  earnest 
years,  and  harder  and  more  troublesome  relations  ; 
an  inviting  spring  leads  us  on  to  the  summer,  the 
autumn,  and  tho  winter  of  our  days.  The  Apostle 
not  only  says,  "whatsoever  tilings  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  lionest,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,"  but  also,  "  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  The  sciences  of  the  beautiful  then 
belong  to  the  age  of  beauty  in  human  life,  and 
the  Ci'Cator  has  ordained  that  they  should  be 
united  in  bonds  of  mutual  love. 

But  what  are  sciences  of  the  beautiful,  and  how 
must  we  love  and  practise  them,  that  our  practise 
may  be  beautiful  also  ?  These  questions  seem  to 
me,  on  account  of  their  importance  and  even 
necessity  in  our  limes,  to  be  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  a  public  examination  such  as  this, 
that  we  may  secure  a  noble  rivahy  between  the 
arts  themselves  and  those  who  are  pursuing  them. 

Tbe  word  "  beautiful"  is  commonly  made 
synonymous  with  "  easy,"  for  light  and  thoughtless 
youth  shun  nothing  so  much  as  trouble  and  labor; 
what  recommends  itself  at  first  sight,  what  is 
comprehended  at  the  first  glance,  is  prefei'red ; 
what  requires  thought,  zeal,  and  e.xeroise,  though 
it  be  of  the  utmost  value,  is  neglected.  Nothing 
is  read  but  the  dear  mother-tongue,  especially 
when  what  is  read  was  lightly  written,  and  is  only 
sugar-plums  in  the  mouth.  Perhaps  we  add  the 
French,  partly  because  it  is  so  easy  to  learn,  and 
partly  because  it  contains  so  many  sugar-plums. 
There  is  the  gingerbread  of  pretty  romances, 
pretty  -poems,  pretty  stories,  comedies,  and  plays ; 
the  cut  of  the  language  is  of  the  latest  fashion,  its 
style  is  easy  and  to  catch  the  eye ;  by  all  means, 
therefore^  be  it  learned,  say  they.  But  the  true 
fountains,  the  everlastinf;  monuments  of  the  science 
of  the  beautiful,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  are 
passed  by,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  costs 
labor,  because  the  entrance  to  these  shrines  is 
through  the  fore-court  of  a  learned  tongue.  Ask 
many  a  youth  whether  ideas  of  beauty  and  of 
intellectual  pleasure  are  associated  in  his  mind 
with  his  Virgil,  his  Horace,  Cicero,  Homer,  Theo- 
critus, and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you  Yes,  with  an 
easy-reading  translation  of  them;  but  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  Classics,  and  with  most 
youths  the  Classics  and  intellectual  pleasure  are 
widely  separated  notions.  Just  the  very  form 
which  contributes  so  much  of  their  beauty  is  that 
which  makes  them  hateful  and  troublesome  to  the 
lazy  pupil.  The  monkey  would  gladly  have  the 
sweet  kernel,  but  he  will  not  crack  the  hard  nut; 
it  breaks  his  pretty  teeth. 

Is  not  the  Greek  a  beautiful  language  ?  do  not 
its  writers  deserve  to  be  learned,  if  only  for  the 
rules  and  examples  of  the  beautiful  they  afford  ? 
— Tbe  present  e.xamination  will  be  your  answer. 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  as  many  lovers  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  beautiful  languages  as  once  there 
were  reckoned  Muses,  nine !  Perhaps  we  shall 
find  not  nearly  so  many. 

O,  it  is  3n  idle  and  a  wanton  age  when  that  only 
13  called  beautiful  which  is  ea.sy,  and  nothing 
7>Iease3  us  but  what  fiies  into  our  very  mouths ! 
"  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  say.s  Solomon, 
"and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing ;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  tho 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw 
and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it  and 
received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;  so 
shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelletb,  and 
tliy  want  as  an  armed  man." 

Thine  ca.^y  knowledge  will  bring  thee  neither 
honor  nor  bread ;  not  rightly  has  thou  learned ; 
thou  ha."t  put  to  sleep  thy  spirit,  wasted  thy  best 
time,  the  first  young  power  of  thy  soul.     By  for- 


ever trifling  thou  hast  lost  the  habit  of  earnestness; 
by  giving  thyself  up  to  sport,  labor,  without  which 
no  work  can  bs  accomplished,  no  glory,  no  aim  of 
life  attained,  becomes  unsupportable  and  impos- 
sible. Thou  hast  eaten  sweets  till  they  have 
ruined  thy  digestion.  Soon  the  beautiful  will  be 
no  longer  beautiful,  but  wearisome  and  disgusting, 
because  thou  hast  enjoyed  it  to  e.Kcess,  and  thou 
wilt  languish  like  a  sick  man,  at  the  very  fountains 
of  health.  0  hear,  who  has  ears  to  hear;  for 
wdiat  I  say  is  terrible  truth.  Pleasure  and  Beauty 
when  thus  pursued  become  hateful  in  the  end, — 
Sirens  which  allure  and  mislead  you,  Circes  which 
transform  you.  Y'^ou  will  be  a  cuckoo  to  prate 
miserable  verse,  a  crow  to  write  reviews,  or  a 
peacock  or  a  goose  in  guise  of  a  bombastic  or  a 
pleasant-cackling  preacher. 

Every  art  and  science  whether  called  "  fine"  or 
ugly,  requires  labor,  industry,  practice  ;  poets  and 
orators,  whose  works  are  commonly  the  only  part 
of  literature  which  is  reckoned  among  the  Fine 
Arts,  never  become  great  without  industry  and 
labor.  The  reviver  of  German  poetic  art,  Opitz, 
wrote  Latin  elegantly,  was  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature,  aild  made  as  good  Latin  as  he 
did  German  verses ;  the  modern  reviver  of  it, 
Haller,  wag  certainly  as  great*  as  a  scholar,  phil- 
osopher, physician,  naturalist,  and  botanist,  as  he 
was  as  a  poet.  The  elder  Schlegel  translated 
Sophocles  at  school,  and  studied  his  art  in  ancient 
models.  In  what  branch  of  learning  has^.jiiot 
Lessing  distinguished  himself?  His  poetry,  and 
his  style  are  perhaps  the  least  of  his  e.Kcellences. 
Among  the  English,  INIilton  was  as  great  a  scholar 
and  statesman  as  he  was  poet ;  and  who  does  not 
reverence  the  great  names  of  Grotius  and  Eras- 
mus ?  Grotius  was  Theologian,  Jurist,  Statesman, 
Historian,  Scholar,  and  Philosopher,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  he  was  Poet,  and  even  national  poet. 
Every  one  knows  the  epigram  of  Lessing, 

Ttiat  you  a  poet;  are,  gooft  sir,  tliat  gives  me  special  joy ; 
TliaL  you  no  more  tliaa  poet  are,  that  doth  me  much  annoy. t 

Every  art  and  science  has  in  it  an  element  of 
Beauty,  but  this  beauty  is  only  to  be  enjoj'ed  by 
the  exercise  of  unconquerable  industiy.  All 
individuals  who  have  by  nature  a  strongly  devel- 
oped gift  for  the  pursuit  of  any  one  of  them, 
illustrate  this.  "What  study  seems  to  the  common 
understanding  dryer  than  Mathematics,  and  yet 
what  great  mathematician  does  not  find  in  them 
the  greatest  delight?  Galileo  in  bis  prison  con- 
soled himself  with  his  discoveries  as  the  noblest 
doctrines  of  the  beautiful,  and  Kepler  declared  he 
would  not  exchange  one  of  his  for  a  Dukedom. 
We  see  with  what  love  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a 
physician,  a  naturalist,  a  historian,  a  student  of 
mechanics,  yes,  even  a  diplomatist,  or  a  student  of 
heraldry,  live  in  their  science,  provided  they  are 
formed  for  it  by  nature,  have  studied  it  thoroughly, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  practise  it  successfully. 
Every  labor  accomplished  is  sweet,  every  difficulty 
and  obscurity  stimulates  their  zeal ;  every  for- 
tunate discovery — never  made  without  previous 
labor — is  tlieir  dearest  reward;  verily,  all  these 
do  something  besides  plucking  fading  flowers  and 
sucking  indigestible  sugar-plums.  The  bees  do 
not  get  their  honey  without  labor  ;  it  is  the  drones 
who  steal  what  was  gathered  by  others  and  does 
not  belong  to  lliem. 

It  is  not  therefore  lazy  and  superficial  facility 
that  creates  beauty  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts; 
what  does  create  it  ?  The  ancients  called  such 
sciences  arlen  rjnce  ad  Immanitalcm  pertinent,  ad 
human  it  at  em  infoimant,  sciences  which  (onn  us 
into  men,  and  perhaps  we  niiglit  best  name  them 
formative  sciences.  What  forms  the  powers  of 
our  souls  is  beautiful ;  what  does  not,  does  not 
deserve  the  name,  though  it  be  covered  all  over 
with  tinsel.  I  know  we  have  in  these  modern 
times  lost  this  idea.  Wo  oppo.se  the  sciences  of 
the  Beautiful  lo  the  higher,  more  earnest,  more 
fundamental  ones,  as  though  the  latter  could 
deserve  the  name,  and  yet  could  be  trilling,  or  low, 
or  flat,  or  dry,  or  superficial,  or  unmanly.  Allow 
me,  then,  a  little  space  to  show  the  falsity  of  this 

*A  gooil  deal  greater,  we  fancy.     Herder  himself  is 
a  better  example  of  the  union  of  scholar  and  poet  than 
any  of  those  ho  adduces. — Tu. 
t  fl^  freuet  micli,  mein  Hcrr,  da^n  Thr  oln  Dichtor  floyd  ; 
Docb  seyd  Ihr  «oii3t  nicht  uiebr,  meiu  lierr,  daa  1st  mir  leid. 


distinction,  and'  to  recommend  to  you  the  true 
conception  of  the  beautiful,  that  is,  the  formative 
element  in  all  sciences. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  sciences  of  the  Beautiful 
cannot  be  separateil  from,  and  set  in  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  sciences,  for  that  to  wdiich  beauty 
belongs  must  be  fundamental  or  else  it  is  a  false 
and  deceitful  beauty. '  The  sciences  of  tbe  beau- 
tiful and  the  sciences  of  the  true  cannot  be  opposed 
to  one  another,  for  the  former  are  no  court  jesters  : 
they  too  have  earnest  aims,  and  can  only  be  fur- 
thered b)'  strict  rules  and  the  earnest  use  of  means. 
And  finally,  the  sciences  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
higher  sciences  do  not  stand  opposed  to  one 
another  as  though  the  former  were  trifling  and  of 
lower  rank ;  both  have  ideals,  each  after  its  kind  ; 
both  require  high  and  richly  endowed  souls.  All 
these  distinctions  rest  on  misunderstanding  and 
misuse  of  the  classification  of  those  barbarous 
scholastic  times  whose  relics  linger  in  so  many 
places.  Tho  first  was  heard  of  the  so-called  seven 
free  arts. 

Gram,  loquitur,  Dia.  verbadocet,  Rhe.  verba ministrat. 
Mils.  canit,--lr.  numerat,  Ge.ponderat,.45?.colitastra.* 

Even  here  we  see  those  most  prosaic  of  studies, 
grammar,  logic,  even  mathematics  an'''  astronomy 
enumerated  among  them.  Afterwards  separate 
spheres  were  assigned  to  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics ;  what  remained  became  a  distinct 
province  of  tho  Fine  Arts,  and  to  them  was  left 
nothing  but  the  noble  art  of  verse-making,  and  a 
bit  of  rhetoric  or  the  fine  art  of  spinning  sentences. 
The  truly  fine  arts,  those  namely  which  inform 
the  soul,  which  create  thought,  which  give  taste 
and  judgment, — in  short,  all  the  strength  and  sub- 
stance of  the  spirit  were  taken  away,  and  now 
one  might  indeed  distinguish  them  from  the  useful, 
tbe  fundamental,  the  earnest,  the  noble — sciences 
which  are,  as  I  view  them,  the  sciences  of  Beiuty 
themselves — for  as  the  others  were  left,  they  were 
ugly  enough.  Will  any  one  tell  me  how  we  can 
have  a  beautiful  form  where  there  is  no  substance 
— how  one  can  speak  beautifully  who  has  no 
thoughts,  or  where  true,  earnest,  and  serious  aim, 
where  true  passion  and  the  inspiration  of  a  real 
purpose  ever  failed  to  make  one  speak  well  ? 
Even  the  spider  does  not  spin  her  web  without  a 
purpose ;  she  means  to  catch  flies ;  but  we  with 
most  of  our  fine  word-webs  of  empty  rhetoric  do 
not  even  do  that. 

What  then  are  the  sciences  of  the  Beautiful  ? 
and  why  do  we  call  them  so  ?  Either  the  word 
must  mean  that  we  learn  in  them  what  is  beautiful, 
and  why  it  is  so  ;  but  this  we  never  learn  by  rules 
alone,  never  without  materials  and  examples ; — or 
they  are  the  sciences  which. supply  a  beautiful 
form  to  these  materials,  and  here  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  identical  with  that  of  the  formative. 
No  science  can  be  called  a  science  of  the  Beautiful 
when  it  merely  racks  our  memories,  gives  us 
words  without  thoughts,  dogmas  and  assertions 
without  light  or  proof  or  exercise  of  practical 
judgment;  in  short,  when  it  does  not  form  the 
powers  of  our  soul.  As  soon  as  it  does  this  it 
becomes  agreeable ;  and  the  more  it  does  this,  the 
more  it  occupies  our  fimcy  and  inventive  faculty, 
our  wit  and  taste,  our  judgment,  and  particularly 
our  practical  masculine  judgment ;  the  more 
powers  of  the  soul  it  occupies  at  once,  the  more 
elements  of  culture  it  has,  and  every  one  says  the 
more  beautiful  it  is.  Take,  for  instance,  philoso- 
phy, which  is  usually  excluded  from  what  are 
called  Belles-lettres.  But  truth  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  beauty,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  can 
only  lead  to  the  tri^e  and  the  good.  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  then,  that  truth,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  man,  is  beautiful ;  for  beauty  is  only  the  out- 
ward (brm  of  truth.  Dry  ontology,  cosmology, 
psychology,  theology,  logic,  ethics,  politics,  please 
no  one :  but  make  the  truths  of  all  these  sciences 
living;  place  in  (dear  light  their  origin,  their  con- 
nection, their  use,  and  application  ;  bring  them  so 
near  to  the  soul  of  tho  reader  that  it  discovers 

*  Barbarous  mnemonic  verses,  enumerating  the 
chief  studies  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  middle 

a.rcs The  famous  Triviiirii  and  Quadrivium,  or  course 

of  three,  and  course  of  four  studies,  which  together 
formed  tlie  mcdixval  notion  of  a  liberal  education. 
Via.  stands  for  Diakctim  or  Logic;  tho  rest  arc 
obvious. — Tu. 
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with  tlie  discoverer,  obsnrves  witli  the  observer, 
judges  with  the  philosopher,  and  applies  and  exer- 
cises the  truth  with  tlie  jjood  man, — and  whnt  more 
beautiful  sciences  can  there  be  than  these  ?     It  is 
a  great  attraction  to  see  the  connection  of  truths, 
a  high  satisfaction  to  survey  the  chart  of  human 
knowledge  in  any  province,  with   its   liglits  and 
shadows,  and  to  sharpen  one's  wit,  one's  inventive 
faculty  and  judgment  at  every  step  by  the  truth 
which  one  discovered  and  the  error  wliich  another 
encountered.     Is  there  a  greater  picture  in  the 
world  than  the  world  itself,  as  cosmology,  natural 
history,  and  physical  astronomy  reveal  it  ?  a  finer 
or  a  more  interesting  drama  than  the  liuman  soul 
itself  reveals,  whether   in  a  wide  or  a  narrow 
sphere  of  activity,  with  its  faculties  and  powers, 
its  duties  and  relations,  passions  and  impulses? 
If  one  cannot  speak  here,  by  a  true  and  complete 
representation  of  these  things,  with  a  living  power 
to  the  understanding,  and  effectually  to  the  heart, 
where  can   he  ?      This  whole    newh'-discovered 
and  barbarous  science  cestJieticx,  is  nothing  but  a 
part  of  lon;Ic ;  what  we  call  taste  is  nothing  but  a 
lively,   quick  judgment,  which  does  not  exclude 
truth  and  profoundness,  but  rather  pre-supposes 
and  requires  tliem.     All  didactic  poems  are  noth- 
ing but  philosophy  in  sensible  form,  fable  nothing 
but  the  representations  of  a  general  truth  present 
and  in  action.     From  whence  did  Clceio  take  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  striking  materials  for  his 
eloquence,  but  from  philosophy,' from  the  analysis 
of  things  tb'emselves,  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
human  understanding?     Philosophy  therefore  is 
not  only  one  of  the  sciences  that  pertain  to,)3eauty, 
but  is  the  mother  of  the  beautiful.     Rhetoric  and 
poetry  owe  to  it  all  that  they  have  that  is  truly 
informing,  useful,  or  agreeable.     Next  to  it  is  his- 
tory,   so    far    as    it  includes   the   knowledge   of 
countries,  men,  their  governments  and  states,  their 
manners  and  religions,  their  virtues  and  vices. 
If  these  subjects  are  pursued  as  we  often  with 
astonishment  and  aversion  see  them  pursued,  they 
are  surely  nothing  but  the  rubbish  of  science  ; 
pursued  as  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  so  as 
to  impart  interesting,  clear,  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge, such  as  informs  the  student's  mind   with 
wisdom,  can  there  be  sciences  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  geography  and  history  ?     Who  does  not 
willingly  read  and  hear  history '?    What  cultivated 
man  does  not  receive  the  greater  part  of  his  cul- 
ture through  history  of  others,  and  experience, 
which  is  the  history  of  himself?      And  are  the 
epic  poem  and  the  drama  anything  more  than 
history,    true    or    fabulous,    adorned    with    the 
attractions  of  language,  outward  representation, 
and  imagination  ? — and   is  not   many   a   history 
truly  related  and  described  with   beauty   more 
attractive  than  an  exaggerated  epic  or  the  false 
representations  of  roniance  ?      It  only   depends 
then   on   choice,  method,   and   diction,   that  the 
teacher  make  interesting  all  that  he  brings  forward, 
offer  it  in  a  form  to  attract  the  understanding, 
move  the  heart,  and  excite  all  the  powers  of  his 
hearer's   soul,   to   turn   history    into    the    truest 
rhetoric  and  the  truest  poetry.     In  the  histories 
of  the  ancients,  history  and  oratory  are  united; 
the   finest  speeches  are  incorporated  into  their 
histories,  and  cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated 
without  them.     The  good  narrator  must  follow  the 
same  rules  as  the  poet;  and  if  the  orator  or  the 
poet  would  not  merely  give  pleasure,  but  improve, 
inform,  and  excite  to  sympathetic  action  the  minds 
of  those  he  addresses,  he  has  the  same  aim  as  the 
hislorian   or   the  philosopher.      In   short,   truth, 
beaut3',  and  virtue  are  the  three  graces  of  human 
knowledge,  three  inseparable  sisters.      lie  who 
would  have   beauty   without  truth,  grasps  at  the 
wind ;  he  who  studies  for  truth  and  beauty  without 
virtue,  which  is  their  use  and  practical  application, 
pursues  a  shadow.     Beautiful  form  can  only  be 
made  visible  and  living  in  beautiful  substance; 
the  truest,  richest,  most  useful,  most  informing 
sciences  are  ever  the  the  most  beautiful. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  show  how  all  the  rules 
of  beauty  are  nothing  except  so  far  as  they  serve 
truth  and  goodness ;  how  all  the  flowers  of  elo- 
quence are  nothing,  except  so  far  as  they  favor 
truth  and  goodness;  how  the  best  part  is  wanting 
to  all  sciences  if  one  robs  them  of  beauty;  how 
every  science,  each  in  its  own  way,  can  have  it 


and  should  have  it ;  how  no  science  need  be  rude 
or  repulsive,  and  even  the  ab.stractest  knowledge 
has  it?  attraction  and  Its  beauty,  if  only  it  is  pur- 
sued in  a  way  to  Inform  and  be  instructive. 
Enough  for  to-day:  to-morrow,  I  trust,  will  prove 
that  every  science  here  pur.-ued  is  a  scuence  of 
beauty,  because  it  is  made  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing, because  it  is  learned  with  pleasure  and  love, 
because  it  is  taught  in  a  natural  and  attractive 
manner. 

And  you,  pupils,  now  passing  out  of  youth  and 
becoming  men,  cast  aside  the  puppets  of  childhood, 
the  empty  grass  and  flower  garlands  which  fade  so 
soon  and  then  are  so  disgusting ;  love  what  is 
worthy  of  love  in  every  form,  but  ever  in  relation 
to  truth,  goodness,  and  usefulness.  Love  and 
study  the  ancient  languages;  they  are  the  sources 
and  patterns  of  all  that  is  noble,  good,  and  beau- 
tiful. Love  philosophy,  theology,  and  history ; 
they  nourish  the  heart,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
thought,  and  thus  furuish  the  material  of  all  that 
is  capable  of  receiving  or  worthy  of  a  beautiful 
form.  Shun  not  labor  and  toll ;  as  soon  as  you 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  your  work,  toil  will  disap- 
pear, changed  into  beauty  and  enjoyment. 

And  thou,  First  Cause  and  Author  of  all  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  accept  the  consecration  of 
this  school  and  the  exercises  of  these  days  to  the 
pursuit  of  true  loveliness  and  beauty,  which  is  the 
true  culture  of  human  souls. 

Siuirjlit'fi  Jouijnal  of  Uluait. 

«S«Cfc 
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Italian  Opera. 

Thanks  to  the  indomitable  conductor  and  im- 
presario Maretzek,  and  to  his  dlQ'erence  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music,  three  weeks  of  Italian  Opera  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  at  the  very  beginning  of  tlie 
season,  instead  of  coming,  as  ia  past  years,  at  the 
latter  end  of  Spring,  after  a  whole  winter's  round 
of  concerts  and  more  dissipating  and  fatiguing 
pleasures.  The  series  opened,  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  most  exciting  political  struggle  to 
absorb  men's  minds,  (and  in  this  case  the  minds 
of  women  quite  as  much),  yet  with  a  goodly  and 
gay  show  of  numbei-s,  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  on 
Monday  evening,  Oct.  20th.  The  piece  of  course 
was  Verdi's  Trooaiore  ;  for  the  fashionable  world 
.of  music,  those  who  are  only  or  chiefly  smitten 
with  the  love  of  music  on  that  side  that  turns  to 
the  hot  sun  of  Italian  Opera,  will  know  of  no 
wor'k  of  genius  greater  than  the  Trovatore.  The 
pieces  vifhlch  have  followed  on-  alternate  eve- 
nings and  two   Saturday  afternoons,  have  been  : 

I  Puritani,  Ernani,  Lucia  di  Lammennoor, 
L'Etoile  du  Nhrd,  Ernani  again,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
L'Etoile  da  Nord  again,  La   Sonnambula,  Norma, 

II  Trovatore  ag?dn  (for  Miss  Phillipps's  benefit), 
and  parts  of  the  "  North  Star  "  and  Masaniello 
for  the  benefit  of  Maretzek — in  all  seven  operas, 
of  which  only  one  was  new,  and  all  the  others  of 
the  most  worn  and  familiar  order,  unless  we 
except  the  Puritani,  which  had  scarcely  been 
heard  here  before  the  advent  of  Grisi  and  Mario. 

Of  the  Trovatore  we  can  say  at  least  that  we 
never  had  heard  it  nearly  so  well  performed,  as 
a  whole,  as  on  that  opening  night.  To  the 
music,  plot,  and  whole  spirit  of  the  piece  our 
readers  know  we  are  not  partial,  and  we  doubt 
not  we  never  shall  be.  It  enjoyed  two  rare  ad- 
vantages that  evening ;  the  inimitable  singing 
and  acting  of  Madame  Lagrange,  and  the.  ac- 
companiment of  the  fullest,  most  euphonious  and 
best  drilled  operatic  orchestra  which  we  remem- 


ber in  any  of  our  previous  opera  seasons.  There 
was  far  less  braying  of  the  brass  than  we  are 
used  to  in  the  works  of  A\-rdi,  and  a  good  deal 
of  richness  of  instrumentation  was  brought  out 
agreeably  in  the  sweet,  well-blcndcd  sounds  of 
the  reeds  and  horns,  and  the  good  body  and  pre- 
cision of  the  string  quartet.  But  Lagrange  in 
Leonora  made  even  a  whole  evening  of  the  Tro- 
ratore  enjoyable.  So  consummate  an  artist  is 
she  in  whatever  role  she  undertakes,  so  graceful 
and  ladylike  in  movement  and  in  bearing,  so 
faithful  and  felicitous  in  her  impersonations,  so 
attentive  to  every  least  or  greatest  demand  of 
every  moment  of  the  drama,  and  withal  so  ex- 
quisite a  vocalist,  that  any  part  grows  interesting 
in  her  treatment.  If  it  have  a  best  side,  she  will 
surely  find  and  show  it ;  put  her  whole  soul  and 
talent  into  it.  Mme.  Lagrange  looks  better  than 
when  she  was  here  before;  she  has  gained  flesh, 
as  well  as  beauty  and  freshness  of  countenance  ; 
and  with  her  nice  taste  in  dress  and  graceful  ease 
of  movement,  she  feasts  the  eye  as  pleasantly  as 
any  prima  donna  we  have  had  upon  our  stage ; 
we  will  not  say  as  magnificently  as  Grisi  in  her 
peculiar  characters.  After  RacheIj,  and  Grisi 
in  some  parts,  her  dramatic  powers  impress  us 
more  than  those  of  any  other.  We  find  her  far 
more  satisfying  than  Sontag — a  more  fresh  and 
genuine  nature,  we  should  say.  Yet  we  suspect 
a  higher  kind  of  genius  dwelt  in  BosiO,  which  it 
would  seem  is  now  apparent,  in  a  more  devel- 
oped form,  to  all  the  musical  world  of  Europe. 

Mme.  Lagrange's  voice,  although  not  naturally 
a  large  one,  or  possessing  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
stance, has  a  singularly  musical  quality,  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  charm  wears  so  well. 
All  of  power  it  has  is  essentially  musical ;  and  it 
is  trained  to  rare  efJ'ectiveness,  in  passages  of 
strength  as  well  as  passages  of  elegance  or  sweet- 
ness. Her  middle  tones  are  expressive,  and  have 
a  rich  flavor  of  humanity ;  her  contralto  tones  are 
artificial  and  somewhat  dry,  yet  of  a  telling 
strength  in  her  impassioned  and  denunciatory 
bursts  ;  but  it  is  in  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  upper 
octave,  in  e.-cquisitely  finished  birdlike  ornaments, 
in  soft  staccato  passages,  where  each  note  shines 
with  the  soft  pure  lustre  of  a  pearl,  that  she  de- 
lights to  revel  with  a  wondrous  freedom  and  per- 
fection of  grace.  Her  great  forte  certainly  is  as 
a  bravura  singer,  but  in  the  least  exceptionable 
sense  of  the  term,  since  she  makes  her  rare  facility 
of  ornament  always,  or  ahnost  always,  subserve  the 
dramatic  end  and  character  of  what  she  is  singing. 
Strange  that  nearly  all  the  European  reports  we 
read  of  her  before  she  came  here,  made  her  a 
mere  bravura  singer,  a  mere  throat-machine  of 
marvellous  execution,  when  here  we  find  her  scf 
much  more  and  higher  !  One  fault  she  has,  how- 
ever, in  her  singing,  in  common  with  too  many 
singers  of  the  day,  and  in  so  reraaikable  a  degree, 
that  only  all  her  excellencies  and  various  fascina- 
tions make  it  tolerable ;  and  that  is  the  trick  of 
an  incessant  tremolo, — what  our  "  Diarist "  has 
quaintly  called  the  "  wiggle  "  of  the  voice.  We 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  altogether  or  mainly  the 
effect  of  weakness,  although  it  were  wonderful  if 
such  continued  and  over-tasking  exercise  as  this 
unresting  singer  has  kept  up,  (never,  that  we  have 
heard,  while  in  this  country  missing  an  engage- 
ment,) should  not  leave  her  in  some  degree  the 
worse  for  wear. 

Signer  Amodio  and  Signer  Brign'OLI  shared 
the  honors  of  the   same  opera.     The  big,  round 
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baritone  voice  of  the  former,  corresponding  with 
his  person,  is  very  sure  to  fill  the  ear  in  all  parts 
of  a  theatre,  and  to  be  heard  in  spite  of  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  has  guar- 
antied to  it  the  applause  of  a  larp;e  number  of  all 
opera-goers.  We  cannot  find  its  quality  so  mu- 
sical and  sympathetic,  as  it  is  solid,  smooth  and 
telling.  His  style  of  singing  is  quite  cultivated 
and  superior,  and  he  does  all  earnestly  and  well, 
without  apparently  a  spark  of  genius.  His  chief 
fault  (as  with  so  many  singers)  is  that  which  comes 
of  singing  in  the  modern  effect  school  of  music, 
particularly  that  of  Verdi,  and  consists  in  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  the  quite  too  strong  a  blow  always 
in  the  last  notes  of  a  strain,  accompanied  with 
rhetorical  gesture  and  throwing  up  of  liands,  as 
if  to  prepare  the  crowd  to  be  amazed  and  to  ap- 
plaud tremendously ;  and  the  reaction  of  such 
applause  on  the  exciting  cause,  as  always  wit- 
nessed in  the  trebled  intensity  of  the  same  trick 
on  the  repetition  in  answer  to  an  encore.  We 
do  not  say  that  Amodio  is  worse  in  this  respect, 
or  so  bad  as  most  of  the  male  singers  of  the  Ital- 
ian stage ;  but  it  is  the  more  striking  with  his 
ponderous  voice  and  seeming  lack  of  really  inter- 
nal enthusiasm  or  fire  of  sentiment.  Badiali, 
even,  indulged  in  it,  sometimes  to  great  excess, 
but  he  had  more  to  balance  it.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  if  we  leave  out  Badiali  and  Morelli, 
we  do  not  know  when  we  have  had  a  better  bari- 
tone than  Sig.  Amodio.  It  is  perhaps  our  mis- 
fortune that  we  saw  and  heard  him  first  and  have 
ever  since  associated  him  with  that  ugly  charac- 
ter in  Trovatore.  The  beauty  of  Brignoli's 
tenor  voice  has  grown  upon  us  greatly  ;  it  has  the 
through  and  through  golden  ore  and  substanceof 
a  tenor  in  each  tone  ;  and  in  recitative  some- 
thing of  the  crisp,  distinct,  ringing  utterance  of 
Bexedetti,  than  whom  he  is  a  much  more 
finished  singer,  though  with  less  native  manly 
force  and  genius,  less  magnetism  over  an  audience 
by  the  direct,  truthful  earnestness  of  his  imper- 
sonations. He  is  awkward,  listless,  vain  and 
handsome ;  but  so  far  as  singing  goes,  he  has 
done  good  justice  to  this  and  all  his  parts.  We 
like  him  best  in  recitative  and  when  he  sings 
most  simply.  He  can  ring  out  a  few  defiant  or 
denunciatory  tones  with  great  effect,  or  sing  a 
cantahile  melody  with  much  feeling  beauty,  until 
he  comes  to  the  climactic  point,  where  singers 
usually  make  effect,  and  there  he  forces  out  a 
note  with  penetrating  force  and  then  prolongs 
and  lets  it  die  awaywith  an  excessive  sentimental 
sweetness  until  all  manliness  and  truth  of  elo- 
quence are  lost,  and  you  are  half  ashamed  of 
listening,  since  in  such  cases  to  listen  at  all  should 
he  to  sympathize. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  was  the  Azucena 
— her  first  appearance  in  full  operatic  character 
in  this  her  native  city  ;  and  we  must  pronounce  it 
on  the  whole  a  great  success.  She  did  not 
assume  the  swarthy  gipsy  complexion,  and  scarce- 
ly disguised  her  own  genial,  bright  face  under  the 
expressions  of  revenge  or  terror  which  the  part 
demanded ;  yet  was  her  action  good,  intelligent 
and  free,  if  not  intense.  We  preferred  in  fact  to 
hear  Adelaide  Phillipps  sing  and  see  her  like 
herself,  than  to  be  too  closely  haunted  by  the 
disagreeable  conception  of  that  Verdi  gipsy,  who 
is  a  sort  of  walking,  singing  auto  da  fe.  Her 
Toice  wa.s  rich  and  beautiful  throughout,  quietly 
filling  and  pervading  the  place  with  an  intrinsic 
niasic,  Ijut  never  slorming  ihe  ear  wiih   that  ex- 


plosive force  so  common  with  the  Italians.  At 
the  outset  there  was  a  very  slight  swerving  from 
true  pitch,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  a 
sense  of  strangeness  and  not  at  first  fully  trust- 
ing the  atmosphere  around  her.  But  this  disap- 
peared, and  in  the  simple,  honest,  but  yet  highly 
finished  delivery  of  that  warm,  fresh  voice,  true 
always  to  the  music,  we  found  almost  unalloyed 
satisfaction.  Certainly  her  Azucena,  vocally  at 
least,  was  a  much  more  pleasing,  true,  artistic 
effort,  than  Vestvali's.  The  Trovatore  (not 
her  own  choice,  she  preferred  Semirainide)  was 
repeated  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Phillipps  upon 
Thursday  of  this  week,  when  we  understand  her 
part  was  marked  by  more  intensity  of  action. 
She  has  appeared  in  but  one  other  opera,  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  her 
MafFeo  Orsini  was  one  of  the  best  that  we  have 
witnessed.  She  was  rapturously  recalled  in  the 
drinking  song,  which  she  tossed  off  with  a  fine 
free  gusto,  executing  a  long  trill  with  rare  artistic 
evenness  and  purity. 

1  Purilani  and  La  Sonnamhula  we  have 
always  liked  the  best  among  the  operas  of  Bel- 
lini, and  in  both  Mme.  Lagrange's  powers  found 
fine  sphere  for  their  best  display.  I  Puritani 
was  to  Bostonians  the  freshest,  and  made  truly  a 
delightful  entertainment  for  one  evening.  It  is 
in  Bellini's  truest  vein,  sweet,  mellifluous  melody 
of  love  and  tenderness  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
touch  of  the  martial  heroic,  as  the  liberty  duet, 
Suonl  la  tromba,  which  was  roared  out  as  usual 
to  the  delight  of  the  many  from  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  Signors  Amodio  and  Coletti.  This 
is  the  one  hacknied  piece  of  mere  effect,  which 
disturbs  the  otherwise  simple,  quiet  charm  and 
unity  of  the  whole  piece.  Mme.  Lagrange  held 
all  in  breathless  admiration  by  her  consummate 
vocalization,  always  touched  by  feeling,  in  the 
florid  polacca :  Son  virgine  vezzosa,  and  alike 
in  the  tender  melody  and  rapturous  sequel  of 
Qui  la  voce.  The  choruses  and  concerted  pieces 
sounded  finely.  The  quartet :  A  le,  0  cara,  es- 
pecially, where  Bkignoli's  voice  and  style, 
although  by  no  means  that  of  another  Mario, 
told  to  good  advantage.  In  the  romanza  also  in 
the  last  scene,  the  chivalrous  passage  with  the 
Queen  Henrietta,  &c.,  he  did  finely.  Amodio, 
CoLETTi  and  Gasparoni  filled  the  three  bass 
parts  satisfactorily. 

Ernani  was  brilliantly  performed,  renewing  not 
a  little  of  its  first  effect  as  introduced  here  for  the 
first  time  by  the  old  Havana  troupe.  No  prima 
donna  has  sung  the  difficult  music  of  Elvira  so 
well,  or  thrown  so  much  genuine  pathos  into  the 
part  here  as  Lagrange.  For  the  rest  the  inter- 
est of  the  hour  was  concentrated  upon  the  tenor, 
Sig.  Ceresa,  who  confirmed  the  fine  impression 
which  he  made  here  in  the  same  character  last 
summer.  He  has  a  high,  pure  tenor,  of  great 
compass,  force,  and  penetrating  cjuality,  and  he 
throws  himself  into  the  straining  passages  of  Verdi 
with  such  fire  and  abandon  as  to  make  him  cheered 
through  a  continual  series  of  triumphs.  The  won- 
der was,  that  exerting  his  voice  to  the  utmost,  its 
power  flagged  not  to  the  end ;  yet  this  cannot 
continue  always;  he  who  always  spends  must  lose 
at  last, — to  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  a 
certain  masterly  reserve  of  force  ;  and  we  learn 
that  on  the  second  night  Sig.  Ceresa  was  not  able 
to  go  through.  As  to  action,  what  he  wants  in 
quiet,  solid  strength  he  strives  most  faithfully  to 
make  up  for  by  real  Verdi-ish  intensity. 


Lucia  and  Sonnambula  we  did  not  witness ; 
Lagrange  of  course  entered  into  the  parts  with 
the  same  truthful  individuality,  true  at  once  to 
whatsoever  character  and  to  the  high  bred  lady, 
and  sang  till  appetite  increased  by  what  it  fed 
upon.  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  a  capital  perform- 
ance. We  have  already  mentioned  the  Orsini. 
Lagrakge  was  wonderfully  true  to  all  the  terror 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  part.  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  lyrical  impersonation.  Brignoli  warm- 
ed into  more  life  than  usual  as  Gennaro,  and  sang 
delightfully.  Amodio  rendered  the  music  of  the 
Duke  grandly.  The  Trio  scene  was  scarcely  ever 
more  effective,  and  there  was  so  much  good  sing- 
ing in  the  secondary  parts,  and  choruses,  that  the 
fine  opening  scene,  the  quaint  "border-ruffian" 
choruses,  &c.,  told  to  a  charm. 

Norma  we  did  not  hear.  We  are  a-weary  of 
the  opera.  All  know  that  it  is  one  of  La- 
grange's greatest  parts,  and  that  if  she  has  not 
all  the  imposing  grandeur  of  person  and  impas- 
sioned fire  of  Grisi,  her  rendering  of  the  part 
must  be  quite  as  consistent  and  intelligent,  while 
she  can  sing  Casta  Diva  and  the  other  difficult 
music  far  more  artistically.  Gasparoni  was  of 
course  a  good  Oroveso,  as  he  is  good  in  all  parts. 

All  these  operas  are  too  familiar  to  require 
mucli  detailed  notice.  The  only  new  piece  has 
been  the  famous  "  North  Star,"  by  Meyerbeer, 
and  this,  having  already  used  up  our  space,  we 
must  defer  until  next  week. 


Mendelssohn  Choral  Societt. — The  Sa- 
cred Concert  given  last  Sunday  evening  by  this 
society,  in  combination  with  the  orchestra  and  lead- 
ing singers  of  the  Opera,  drew  a  large  audience 
to  the  Music  Hall  and  gave  much  satisfaction. 
Orchestra  and  singers,  however,  did  not  always 
draw  well  together,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
want  of  more  rehearsal  under  a  conductor  new  to 
most  of  them.  The  Opera  people  are  commonly 
ill  at  home  under  any  but  their  own  conductor, 
yet  this  concert  went  far  better  than  has  been 
usual  with  such  combinations,  and  on  the  whole 
did  much  credit  to  the  musicianship  and  talent  of 
the  young  conductor  Mr.  Southard.  The 
choruses,  by  members  of  the  Society,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  drill,  were  remark- 
able for  their  precision,  spirit,  clear,  telling  quality 
and  balance  of  voices.  The  overture  to  "  St. 
Paul"  was  tolerably  well  played  by  the  orchestra ; 
it  would  surely  improve  on  acquaintance.  The 
opening  chorus  from  the  same  told  with  a  refresh- 
ing vigor.  Mme.  L.agrange's  first  air,  jUi  mio 
figlio,  was  well  nigh  spoiled  by  the  discordant 
prelude  of  the  orchestra  (owing  we  are  told  to 
blunders  in  copying,  which  of  course  implies  lack 
of  rehearsal)  ;  but  she  sang  it  with  great  beauty, 
force  and  pathos.  We  need  not  assure  our  read- 
ers that  Miss  Phillipps  sang  Handel's  "He  was 
despised,"  in  a  voice  and  style  that  charmed  the 
ear,  and  spoke  to  every  heart ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
performance.  The  Prayer  from  /  Lombardi  was 
in  the  main  well  executed  by  Mme.  Bertucca 
Maretzek,  whose  voice  at  times  is  rather  worn 
and  shrill  and  sometimes  out  of  tunc.  Two  cho- 
ruses by  Rossini :  "  The  God  of  Israel,"  from 
Semiramide,  and  the  Prayer  from  "Moses,"  ended 
the  first  part. 

In  the  Stahat  Mater  the  opening  Quartet  and 
Chorus  were  quite  imposing.  Brignoli's  voice 
was  beautiful  in  Cnjus  auimam,  when  not  com- 
jdctely  covered  up  by  the  orchestral  fortissimo  ; 
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of  this  one  always  has  to  complain  ;  it  is  true, 
thejfault  lies  in  the  composer's  directions,  but  we 
should  think  a  conductor  ought  to  take  the  liberty 
to  suit  the  case  to  circumstances.  The  duet: 
Quis  est  homo,  would  have  sounded  better  if  La- 
grange had  sung  it  with  Miss  Phillipps.  Ber- 
tucca's  voice  stood  out  in  too  aJiarp  contrast  with 
the  mellow  contralto.  Amodio  made  the  great 
hit  with  the  multitude  by  his  sonorous,  clear  de- 
livery of  Pro  peccatis,  and  verily  he  sang  it  well. 
The  Solo  and  Chorus :  Eia  mate);  is  a  most  effec- 
tive piece,  and  had  good  justice  from  Coletti 
and  the  Choral  members.  The  best  thing  of  all, 
the  Quartet,  Qunndo  corpus,  was  omitted ;  but 
the  Fac  ut  portem  by  Miss  Phillipps,  and  above 
all  the  Inflammatus,  by  Lagrange,  were  rich 
treats  indeed. 

"When  will  the  Mendelssohnians  give  U3  "  St- 
Paul,"  as  a  whole  ? 

"WoncESTER,  Mass. — ''Stella"  writes  in  the  Pal- 
ladium : 

A  pleasant  concert  was  given  at  Brinley  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  by  Madame  Isidora 
Clark,  assisted  by  Signer  Clementi,  Henri  Appy,  and 
Wm.  Dressier.  Madame  Clark  sang  *'  Ernani !  In- 
volarai!"  "  La  Serenade,"  and  several  English  bal- 
lads, &-C,  with  very  good  taste,  and  in  a  manner  that 
did  great  credit  to  her  musical  acquirements.  Her 
voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  pleasing  quality,  cultivat- 
ed apparently  in  the  Italian  school.  Signer  Clementi 
showed  a  baritone  voice  of  much  richness,  in  his  sing- 
ing of  a  romance  from  Maria  di  Rudenz,  a  song  of 
Wallace's,  and  a  duet,  (with  Madame  Clark,)  from 
La  Favorita.  His  rendering  of  La  Marseillaise  was 
quite  spirited  and  warmly  encored.  Henri  Appy 
proved  himself  a  violinist  of  almost  unrivalled  power 
of  execution,  and  produced  such  a  sensation  as  very 
few  violinists  have  ever  done  here  before.  Mr.  Dress- 
ier, proved  himself  throughout,  a  good  accompanyist, 
and  played  the  popular  "Zampa"  overture,  as  well 
as  Gottschalk's  Banjo  Sketch,  with  much  skill. 

The  Mozart  Society  will  probably  give  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  concerts  on  the  eighteenth  of  this  month. 
Romberg's  ode,  *' The  Transient  and  the  Eternal;" 
a  number  of  choruses  from  the  ''Messiah;"  the  In- 
flammatus chorus  ;  with  solos,  &c.,  will  make  up  the 
programme. 

New  Yokk. — The  Academy  of  Music  will  be  opened 
■with  Italian  Opera,  under  the  management  of  Baron 
de  Stankovitch  (the  husband  of  Madame  Laghange) 
on  Monday  evening  next.  Mauetzek  will  resume 
his  post  as  Conductor;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
a  brilliant  and  prosperous  season.  From  the  19th  of 
November  until  the  Holidays,  the  Opera  should  be 
liberally  supported.  The  Herald  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  heroic  impresario ; — M.  the  Baron  de 
.  Stankovitch  has  done  the  State  some  service,  and  has 
fought  under  the  Russian  flag  in  several  severely  con- 
tested battles,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the 
mountain  passes  of  Circassia,  the  Steppes  of  Tartary 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  is  fit  to  lead 
armies ;  and  no  doubt  competent  to  assume  the  hatoti 
of  Field  Marshal  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  America. 
The  Times  says  that  the  stock-holders  of  the  Academy 
have  generously  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Baron  by 
doubling  the  rent,  and  clinging  to  their  own  right  in 
the  best  seats  for  nothing ;  so  that  he  has  to  pay  about 
^2,000  rent  per  week,  and  must  average  that  sum 
each  night  to  meet  expenses  ! 

The  German  Opera  does  not  draw  so  well  with  the 
altered  prices.  Flotow's  "  Stradella"  was  revived  one 
evening  to  present  a  new  prima  donna,  Mile.  Kron- 
FIELD.  She  did  not  succeed.  Manager  Von  Berkel 
seems  to  have  made  an  unfortunate  selection  of  vocal- 
ists; nearly  all  have  failed  to  please.  Signor  Gujdi 
appeared  as  Stradelkiy  in  place  of  Herr  Pickaneser, 
and  was  warmly  received.  "Martha"  was  sung  on 
Thursday  with  Mile.  D'Ormy  as  Nancy,  instead  of 
Madame  Von  Berkel.  Last  evening  (Tuesday)  Mr. 
SciiEEitER  made  his  first  appearance  in  Lortzing's 
comic  Opera  of  "The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter." 
Thalrerg's  first  concert  is  announced  to  take  place 
at  Niblo's  Saloon  next  Monday  evening";  his  vocal 
assistants,  are  to  be  Madame  Cora  de  Wiluorst  and 
Signor  Morixi. 


Albany,  N.  Y. — The  following  piece  of  jolly  good- 
natured  criticism  of  a  Parodi  concert  appears  in  the 
Albany  Times : 

We  issue  an  extra  to  say  that  this  Concert  drew  a 
really  bona  fide 

FULL    HOUSE! 

It  being  a  wonderful  thing,  we  cannot  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  saying  (and  we  say  it  boldly)  what 
a  wonderful  thing  we  think  it.  Yes,  and  it  gives  us 
fresh  hope,  and  may  we  say  a  fond  hope,  for  the  future, 
and  maj'he  "  Othello's  occupation"  is  not  quite  gone 
yet !  Strange  as  it  may  read,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  got  a  seat,  and  some  very  excellent  persons 
had  to  stand  up ;  and  to  think  all  this  should  have 
happened  the  week  before  election  !  Indeed  (as  we 
before  remarked)  it  is  quite  wonderful.  Now  for  the 
programme.  AVell,  after  the  audience  had  sufficiently 
admired  Boardman  ik.  Gray's  magnificant  new  Grande, 
and  had  got  over  their  surprise  at  the  full  house,  it 
was  eight  o'clock,  and  then  the  gas  was  turned  on, 
and  then  on  came  Strakosch  (looking  as  smiling  and 
amiable  as  ever)  and  with  hixn 'Signor  Morani,  who 
sang  Largo  al  factotum  very  excellently,  which  was 
owing  to  "his  having  a  very  good  voice,  some  humor, 
and  then  j'ou  know  the  composition  is  just  the  thing 
to  please  the  audience,  in  case  a  good  voice  sings  it 
well.  After  Signor  Baritone  had  acknowledged  (with 
a  very  nice  bow)  the  demanded  encore,  Paul  Jullien 
(who  is  most  decidedly  an  Albany  favorite)  came 
dashing  on  the  stage,  and  so  very  much  grown  that  he 
was  not  recognized  by  all  his  friends  until  he  had  got 
half  way  inio  his  fantasia.  He  plays  with  all  his  own 
charming  expression,  but  we  fancy  he  docs  not  prac- 
tice as  assiduously  as  he  used  to  when  we  first  knew 
him  in  his  velvet  coat  and  ruffles.  But  a  few  years 
more  and  he  will  be  a  thinking  man,  and  then  he  can 
and  will  be  the  violinist  of  the  age.  Paul's  playing 
made  a  great  and  deserved  sensation,  and  nothing  but 
eiicores  for  him. 

Then  the  Parodi  herself  came  forward  and  grace- 
fully acknowleSged  the  warm  reception  of  her  friends 
in  the  most  splendid  concert  toilette  of  the  season.  A 
superb  dress  it  was,  (with  a  train,)  point  lace  trim- 
mings, (now  we're  in  for  it,)  feathers  and  diamonds 
for  head  dress,  and  everything  comme  ilfaut.  Parodi's 
appearance  is  fine  and  commanding,  and  her  voice  is 
in  character,  large,  sonorous,  firm,  ringing  and  power- 
ful, better  suited  to  -the  tragic,  yet  she  has  much 
archness,  which  she  nsed  with  excellent  advantage  in 
Meyerbeer's  "Gipsy  Song"  and  Malibran's  "Rata- 
plan." La  Marseillaise  brougnt  down  the  house,  and 
they  would  not  let  the  cantatrice  ofi'  with  the  usual 
obeisance  this  time,  so  we  had  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  which  even  pleased  better  than  the  other, 
and  oh  !  didn't  the  people  make  a  racket,  for  it  is  near 
election,  and  the  country  must  be  saved,  and  patriotic 
songs  help.  But  don't  let  us  forget  the  Signor  Tiberini, 
the  Roman  tcnorc,  whose  reputation  led  very  much 
to  be  expected  of  him,  and  his  roman-i\c  history,  etc., 
made  him  quite  an  object  of  interest,  (especially  to  the 
ladies.)  So  when  the  prelude  of  divine  "  Spirito 
gentil"  began,  we  got  ourselves  up  into  a  seventh 
"you  know  what,"  and  we  mused  of  Salvi !  Mario! 
and  even  Harry  Squires,  but  when  the  voice  also  com- 
menced we  came  right  down  and  were -disappointed, 
even  if  it  was  Tiberini ;  and  the  way  he  took  upper  do 
did  not  suit  us  a  bit,  and  we  thought  he  was  sick  or 
had  something  on  his  mind;  and  yet  we  suppose  we 
ought  to  call  it  "  extreme  expression."  In  the  pretty 
aria  from  "Rigoletto"  he  sung  finely,  displaying  a 
beautiful  voice  and  excellent  taste  and  its  encore 
"  Come  e  gentil"  was  also  well  rendered;  but  we  are 
particularizing  too  much  and  must  hurry  up.  Stra- 
kosch gave  us  his  "  Tempest  in  a  teapot,"  with  plenty 
of  "sugar  and  milk,"  which  was  quite" agreeable,  and 
for  an  oicore  his  Grande  Sonata  ixiAjlat,  otherwise 
called  "  variations  on  Lilly  Dale."  Paul  Jullien  also 
played  (for  the  sake  of  variety,  we  presume.)  the 
"Carnival  of  Venice,"  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
Strakosch  got  through  the  difficult  accompaniment 
with  his  usual  ease.  The  two  concerted  pieces  were 
efFectively  done,  and  the  last  was  very  funny  with  its 
hearty  ho  hos !  and  ha  has!  in  which  the  voice  of 
Parodi  was  particularly  jovial,  and  it  was  a  jolly 
"good  night,"  as  a  c\\GexiM\Jinale  to  a  concert,  which 
pleased  all,  and  it  must  have  been  as  profitable  to  the 
enterprising  manager  as  it  was  surprising  to 

SEVEN  OCTAVE. 

PniLADELrni-V — There  is  but  little  musical  intelli- 
gence stirring  this  week.  The  first  of  Mr.  Batley's 
Orchestral  Concerts  took  place  last  Saturday,  but,  al- 
though, we  understand,  good  in  programme  and  per- 
formance, failed  to  attract. — Our  talented  young 
townsman  Geo.  Felix  Benkert,  having  returnecl 
from  a  five  years  residence  in  Europe,  contemplates 
giving  a  concert  of  his  compositions,  (as  we  learn  from 
an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers)  with  the  aid  of 
Mademoiselle  D'Ormy,  the  Contralto  and  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  "We  fear  Mr.  Ben- 
kert  has  committed  an  error  in  placing  his  tickets  at 
a  dollar  a-piece.  Mr.  B.  is  an  admirable  pianist,  and 
his  ability  as  a  composer  cannot  be  well  questioned 
after  the  success  with  which  his  works  are  reported  to 
have  met  in  Vienna.  TVe  have  but  few  American 
composers,  and  shall  be  2;lad  to  add  his  name  to  the 
short  list. — The  Musical  Union  will  give  its  first  con- 


cert on  December  1st,  at  Conr^ert  Hall ;  "Moses  in 
Egypt  "  is  an  attraction  that  will  crowd  the  room. — 
The  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  is  preparing  a  miscella- 
neous programme  for  the  inauguration  of  its  new  hall 
and  organ.  This  young  association  has  already  a 
large  number  of  subscribers  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Spring  Garden,  to  whom  it  particularly  addresses  it- 
self, being  located  in  tlic  midst  of  it,  and  composed 
mainly  of  vocalists  residing  in  that  section  of  our  city. 
— The  Musical  Fund  Society  docs  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  great  haste  to  commence  its  series  of  concerts:  it 
is  old,  stately,  and  reserved,  and  moves  slowly.  "We 
believe  there  are  subscription  lists  out. — The  Second 
Concert  of  the  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society  will 
be  given  very  shortly,  upon  which  occasion  the  great 
oratorio  of  "Creation"  will  be  produced  in  a  man- 
ner far  superior  to  last  season's  performance,  in  every 
respect;  with  new  soloists,  a  large  chorus,  a  full  or- 
chestra and  the  organ. — City  Item. 

Gran. — The  Neiw  Bei'liner  Musikzeitung  gives  the 
following,  we  fear  rather  extravagant,  notice  of  the 
new  Mass  by  Liszt  : 

Liszt's   Festival  Mass  was  performed  on  the  21st 
August,  on  which  day  the  Basilica  was  consecrated. 
Although,  from  the  celebrity  of  Liszt's  name,  and  the 
respect  which,  as  a  man,  he  universally  enjoys,   an 
undeniable  amount  of  interest  naturally  predominated 
here    beforehand    for   the   musical   Coryphaeus,   who 
appeared  among  us  as  the  composer  of  high  church 
music,  we  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  impartiality 
to   the   consideration   of   his   greatest  work,    at  the 
rehearsals  of  which,  as  well  as  at  the  performance, 
on  the  31st  August  and  4th  September,  we  were  pres- 
ent, perfectly  free  from   any  preconceived   opinion, 
favorable  or  unfavorable.    The  whole  paper,  for  several 
numbers,  would  be  completely  taken  up,  if,  instituting 
a  comparison  with  other  eminent  works  of  the  same 
description,  we  resolved  to  prove  that,  for  fertility, 
originality,  and  profundity,  Liszt  stands  completely 
alone — aye,  as  a  priest  who  has  received  the  inspiration 
of  true  devotion,  which  he  breathes  forth  again  in  his 
creations.      The   "Credo"   bears  the    stamp    of  the 
highest  mental  power,  but  if  we  wanted  to  point  out 
the  most  brilliant  portion  in  any  part  of  the  work,  we 
should,  after  long  consideration,  be  able  to  come  to  no 
decision.      In  the  "Gloria,"   the  commencement  of 
which  mirrors,  in  tune,  the  flight  of  the  spirits  joyfully 
rising    upwards    to    the    wonderfully  imagined    and 
inimitably  instrumented  "Agnus  Dei,"  we  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  disignate  say  one  portion  as  abso- 
lutely the  most  sTiccessful,  but  it  may  be  especially 
regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  Liszt's  genius,  that  both 
the  clergy  and  those  musicians  who  understand  such 
things,  and  are  competent  to  deliver  an  opinion,  can- 
not   sufficiently    admire    the    musical    characteristic 
truthfulness    manifested    in    every    passage    of    his 
peculiar  conception  of  the  text.      The  passage  "he 
shall  come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead," 
produces  a  most  powerful  and  striking  eff'ect,  from  the 
power  of  the  thought,  the  profoundness  of  which  in 
the  spirited  instrumentation,  also,  must  exert  a  spell 
upon  every  mind,  just  as  the  melancholy  in  the  words 
"  Et  homo  factus  est  "  appears  as   a  touching  point, 
full  of  deep  feeling  in  the  magnificent  work.     But  if 
we  were  to  go  into  details,  we  should  be  led  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  small  space  accorded  to  us,  and  if  the 
expression  nsed  for  characterizing  persons'of  genius: 
He  is  a  light  of  the  church  {KirchenUcht) ,  is  not  com- 
pletly  erased  from  the  lexicon  of   German  sayings, 
Liszt,  by  the  present  estimable  mass,  so  original  in 
truthfulness,  of  characi-er,  and  depth  of  thought,  has  a 
full  right  to  the  title,  since  his  Festival  Mass  is   dis- 
tinguished by  clear   conception,    and   fiery   devotion 
combined  with  warm   and    deep  religious  feeling — a 
magnificent  trio.     To  day,  the  work  was  executed,  in 
an  exemplary  manner,   before  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  in  the  Stadtpfarrkirche,  and  Liszt  saluted 
with  loud  elsens  (hurrahs),  bj'  the  crowd  around  him. 
His  presence   infuses   new   life   in  our  musical  and 
social  circles.     The  enthusiasm  for  him  is  displayed 
whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  box  at  the 
Nationaltheater    and    other    public    places.       Every 
evening  there  is  a  fresh  Liszt  solemnity,  in  one  draw- 
ing room  or  the  other. 


JulrijrtiKcnujnts. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  Mciiilelssoltn  Quintette  Club's 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Nov.  18th,  at  Messrs.  Chickzr- 
ixg's  Rooms-  Tickets  for  ihe  Series  of  Right  Concerts,  $5. 
Single  tickets  will  be  gfl  e;ich.  Lists  and  tickets  may  be  found 
at  the  music  stores.  The  Club  during  the  season  will  be 
assisted  by  the  best  available  talent  Mr.  HUGO  LEONH.\RD, 
Pianist,  will  make  his  debut  at  the  first  concert. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER 

TlTrLL  give  a  SOIREE  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Messrs  CmcK- 
>V    ERiNO,  (Masonic  Temple,)  on    SATURDAY  EVENING, 
Nov    15'h,  in  which  he  will  be  kindlv  ;issipted  bv  Mrs.  J   II. 
LONG  and  the  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 
Tickets  to  be  had  at 'the  principal  Music  stores. 
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J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructoi  of  t|{  f  iano-^Fortt,  ©r^ait  &  j^sxmam, 

o    "'■""'ARD    PLACE. 


MUSICAL    SOIKEES. 


Jf|';^^r^?3^'?Tl'_ 


Proposes  to  give  his  FounTn  Sekies  of  FOUR  SOIUEES, 
At  t!ic  Messrs.  Cliiclceianjj's  f?aloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  .-eries,  in  packages  of  four  tickets,  .?.3. 
Subscription  iii*ts  may  be  fouuft  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Koonis,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreia:n  Classic  Musi(l,  at  the  re'tuced  price-i. 
TUE  OIIGAN,  by  Uopkins  and  Kintbanlt,  a  few  copies. 
Ju^t  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes.    Also,  a 
genuine  Lupot  Violin. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

'  Messrs.  MASON"  &  HAMLITQ"  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  tlie  public  that  the  Miissachusetts  Clinritahle 
Mechanic  Associatio  i  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  muMcal  instruuient,  the  Organ-IIarmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  tbeir  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Mf.dal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
mhims  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  I'air,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  Stiite  Ftiir,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1S56:— making  Six  Fir-^t  Premiums  in  OSE  MONTH  I  ! 

N.  B- — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ -Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competirors  ^n  every  Fair  at  u-kirh 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-narmonium  is  a  new 
niu.*ical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  {holdiog  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pediil. 
Price  $400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  iiSSoO.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  SSO  to  SlTo.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  5^200. 

ITT^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASON  &  HAMI.IN, 
Cambridge  Si.  [cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms, 

CLASSICAL  PIANO   MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  an'D  UXIEOUM  EDITIONS, 

PRINTED  FROM  ENGRAVED   PLATES. 

With  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thematic  Catalogues,  and 

Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-temper. 

Clavier.  5  vols g:5  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Sonatas, 6  75 

27  do.,  (without  the  five  last.) 5  00 

Miscellaneous  Works,  including  five  four-hand 

Duets 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (score  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Vinlin,  (score  and  parts,) 7  60 

Symphonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols,  7  50 

■ Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  by  Kalkbrenner,  6  00 

CLEMENTI,  M.    24  Sonafa.<.  4  vols 7  00 

HAYDI^,  J.    32  Sonatas,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZABT,  "W.  A.     Sonatas, 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands.) 3  50 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,). . ,  .6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  5  50 

Qa-irtets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

— : Symphonies,  (two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDRE  &  CO.,  30G  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  October,  1S56. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From   the   Conservatory   of   Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


GAEL    Z  E  R  R  A  11 N , 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINC;NC. 

Mks.    carl   ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Eeaidence  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

Cmlj^r  Df  tljE  ^5innii  nnii  linging; 


r .   S  .   II  O  T  E  I. . 


PIANO-FORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  JSATMAS'  B.  CI.APP,  from  the  "  ConMirrato- 
riom  <ler  Masik.''  Iy;lpziK,  having  rctamed  to  hi«  natlvu 
city,  i'  now  prcpare'l  to  rcciivt  pnpils  for  in«trnction  In  the 
Art  of  PUno-pUjing.  Applicationii  may  be  made  at  bU  rc«i- 
deniTC,  24  lluilunn  .St.,  or  at  Uirhardson'n  Mmical  Kxcbange. 


EDTSTAKD    I..    BAI.CH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

C^  (Imported  from  England) 

309,   Broadway,  N.r. 

To  CSaoB'd  Si^eietics  aiasl  CJioirs. 

NOVELiliO'S  Catalo^rue,  No.  3,  contain.s  a  Ii.st  of  Music 
for  tlio  use  of  tlhorul  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Sinfjiog 
Classes,  priuted  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  OlIcs,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Son<;s,  Duett!,  Trio::,  Quartets  and 
Choru=es ;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches ;  Madrit^als 
and  Glees  ;  Music  wirh  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c,,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Kovello''s  Oclavo  ErtitiLoMS  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Ilandel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendels;sohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  HanJers  Messiah, 
.¥1  63;  Judas  Maccabjeus,  .?1  63 ;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^\  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the.-^e  great  masters  have  bsen  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEIiLO'g  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 
All  the  Clioruses  in  the  octavo  editioos  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct   in   Vocal    Score   with   organ  and   Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  0,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVEILI-O'S  CHORAIi  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  mu.'iit:  in  ?ep:irate  v.-cat  pnrts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  wliole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  fultowing 
Oratnrios  : 

Haiiclel^s  *'MessiaJi."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  **  Jndas  Matcalsceus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

HaiBclel's  **  Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printe^i  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  ia  the  Treble  Cieff. 

COLIiECTEON  OF  GJX.EES. 
Novello's'Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.    For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

KOVULLO'S    MUSIC    STORB, 
389  Broad^vay,  Ke^v  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2'i  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE-A-CHEi^  OF   suNTGiasra-, 

^7  Haucock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AXJG-USTO  BENDBLARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Heed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelart's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'l^lock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  esercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  mty  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  he 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Lute  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

liESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STIIEET. 

J .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  SIKEET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Ricbardson'B  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  Sfc. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .f  50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

\V  A  K  E  B  O  O  M  S  , 

3vr..A.s OTITIC    ■rE:]vrx'ij33, 

'i'llKMONT     KTllKi^'i', 
AprZ9  BOSTON.  tf 


HAT  WARD    PLACE. 


MH.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Mu.'^icalExchangCj 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  retidence,  15  Dtx  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€ux\)n  nf  linging  ml  '^^km-hili, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

.JOB  PPtlFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCElPTION      KEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OPriCE   OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Maiiufactoi-y,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

:f>.  f.  i>or)C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FOItTE  HARDWARE, 
10  Beatili  St.  Boston,  and  "VT.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

(TT-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BUOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Kesideuce  No.  56  ICueeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFJERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  other.*!  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  theruselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
niont  Row. 

C.    BBEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOP.K, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D;^  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

gl  ^^nptr  d£  girt  anir  ^iUrnturc, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  ScTiool  St.  Boston. 

T\vo  EJolIars  |>er  Riiiitim,  ifli  advance* 

Its  contents,  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Heinrich  Heine  upon  Meyerbeer. 

Upon  tlie  waves  of  the  Rossini  music  "  ' 
most  oomfortablv^-' 'n's  i">  ^ividual  joys  and  sor- 
rows ;  love  and  hatred,  tenderness  and  ion^ing, 
jealousy  and  snilenness,  all  is  bere  tlie  isolated 
feeling  of  an  individual.  Hence  we  find  eliarae- 
teristic  in  the  niu.sie  of  Rossini  the  predominance 
of  melody,  wliiuli  is  always  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  an  isolated  feelinfr.  With  Mkyekbeer 
on  the  contrary,  we  finil  harmony  paramount;  in 
the  stream  of  liis  harmonic  masses  the  meloilies 
are  drowned,  just  as  the  speiial  feelings  of  the 
individual  man  are  lost  in  the  collective  feeling 
of  a  whole  people;  and  into  this  harmonious  cur- 
rent our  soul  loves  10  plunge,  when  it  is  seized 
by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  whole  human  race 
and  takes  sides  on  the  great  questions  of  society. 
Meyerbeer's  music  is  more  social  than  individual; 
the  grateful  present,  which  recognizes  in  his 
music  its  own  inward  and  outward  conflicts,  its 
division  of  opinions  a,nd  of  will,  its  trials  aiul  its 
hope,  is  celebrating  its  own  passion  and  own  in- 
spiration, while  it  applauds  the  grea,t  miiestro. 
Rossini's  music  was  more  suited  to  the  time  ot  the 
Restoration,  when  men  had  grown  hlase'x  afier 
great  conflicts  and  disillusions,  and  their  sense  of 
their  great  collective  interests  bad  to  retreat  into 
the  backgrout}d,  and  the  feeling  of  their  individ- 
ual self-hood  could  enter  once  more  upon  its  le- 
git.mate  rights.  Ros.sini  never  would  have  ac- 
quired his  great  po[iularily  during  the  revolution 
and  the  empire.  Rubesplerre  would  have  ac- 
cused him  perhaps  of  anti-patriotic,  Moderatist 
melodies,  and  Napoleon  certainly  would  not  have 
appointed  him  chapel-master  to  the  grand  army, 
where  he  wanted  a  collective  inspiration.  .  .  Poor 
Swan   of   Pesaro!      The    Gallic    cock   and   the 


imperial  eagle  would  perhaps  have  fern  thee  in 
pieces;  better  for  thee  tluwti  the  battle  fielils  of 
civic  virtue  and  of  glory  >vas  a  tranquil  lake, 
upon  whose  bank  the  gentle  lilies  nodded  to  thee 
peacefully,  and  where  thou  coiddst  row  up  and 
down  in  quiet,  beauty  and  loveliness  in  every 
motion  !  The  Ri'storatlon  was  Rossini's  time  of 
triumph,  and  indeed  the  heaveidy  planets,  which 
just  tlien  held  holiday  and  troubled  lhem~elves 
no  more  about  the  fate  of  nations,  listened  to  his 
strains  with  rapture.  Meanwhile  the  revolution 
of  July  has  produced  a  great  cnnmiotion  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth ;  planets  and  men, 
angels  and  kings,  nay,  the  dear  God  himsell,  are 
torn  from  their  state  of  peace,  have  plenty  of  bu- 
siness again,  have  got  to  set  in  order  a  new  era, 
have  neither  leisure  nor  repose  of  mind  for  enter- 
tainment with  the  melodies  of  private  feeling,  and 
oidy  when  the  grand  choruses  of  Robert  le  DiiMe 
or  the  Huguenots  rage  in  harmony,  shout  in  har- 
mony, sob  in  harmony,  do  their  hearts  listen  and 
sob  and  shout  and  rage  in  ins|)ired  uni.son. 

lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  unpar- 
alleled, colossal  applause,  vdfich  the  two  great 
operas  of  Meyerbeer  enjoy  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  the  man  of  his  age  ;  and  the  age,  which 
always  knows  how  to  choose  its  men,  has  borne 
him  up  tumultuously  upon  its  shield,  and  pro- 
claims his  dominion,  and  makes  its  joyous  trium- 
phal entice  with  liim.  It  is  indeed  no  comforta- 
ble po.sition  to  be  thus  borne  in  triumph  ;  by  the 
awkwanl  misstep  of  a  single  shield-bearer  one 
may  be  considerably  julred,  if  not  .seriously  hurt ; 
the  flower  wreaths,  which  fly  at  one's  head,  may 
sometimes  wound  more  than  they  refresh,  if  they 
do  not  even  soil  one,  when  they  come  from  dirty 
hands ;  and  tlie  heavy  burilen  of  laurels  may 
press  much  sweat  of  anguish  from  one's  brow. 
Ro.^sini,  when  he  meets  such  an  ovaiion,  smiles 
all  round  ironically  wiih  his  fine  Italian  lips,  anil 
then  compl.iins  of  his  bad  stomach,  which  grows 
daily  worse,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  eat. 

That  is  hard,  for  Rossini  always  was  one  of  the 
greatest  gourmands.  Meyerbeer  is  ju.st  the  op- 
posite ;  as  in  his  outward  ap|>earance,  so  too  in 
his  enjoyments  he  is  frugahty  itself.  Only  when 
he  has  invited  friends,  <loes  one  find  a  good  table 
with  him.  One  day  when  I  went  to  take  "  pot- 
lu(  k  "  with  him,  I  found  him  over  a  miserable  dish 
of  stock-fish,  which  made  out  his  whole  dinner ; 
of  course  I  pretended  that  I  had  already  dined. 

Many  have  asserted  that  he  was  avariiious. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  He  is  only  parsimonious  in 
expenses  which  concern  his  person.  For  others 
he  is  munificence  itself,  and  his  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen have  enjoyed  it  to  abuse  it.  Benevolence 
is  a  family  virtue  with  the  Meyerbeers,  especially 
the  mother,  to  whom  I  send  all  that  are  in  need 


of  help,  and  never  in  vain.  But  this  lady  is  the 
happiest  mother  in  this  world.  AVherever  slie 
goes  the  splendor  of  her  son  is  ringing;  everj-- 
where  some  snatches  of  his  music  float  about  her 
ears  ;  everywhere  his  bright  glory  meets  her ; 
and  in  the  opera,  where  a  whole  public  expresses 
its  enthusiasm  for  Giacomo  with  the  most  thun- 
dering applause,  her  maternal  heart  beats  quick 
with  raptures  of  which  we  scarcely  can  conceive. 
I  know  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  but  one 
mother  who  may  be  compared  to  her,  and  that  is 
the  mother  of  St.  Boromaus,  who  in  her  life  time 
saw  her  son  canonized,  and  in  the  church,  amid 
iho  isands  of  the  faithful,  could  kneel  before  him 
and  pray  to  him. 

Meyerbeer  is  now  writing  a  new  opera,  to 
which  I  look  forward  with  great  curiosiiy.  The 
unfolding  of  this  genius  is  for  me  a  most  remark- 
able spectacle.  With  interest  I  follow  the  phases 
of  his  musical  as  well  as  of  his  per.-onal  life,  and 
observe  the  mutual  influences  between  him  and 
his  European  public.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I 
first  met  him  in  Berlin,  between  the  university 
building  and  the  watch-house,  between  science 
and  the  drum,  and  he  seemed  to  me  in  this  posi- 
tion to  feel  very  much  confined.  I  recollect  I 
met  him  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Marx,  who  at 
that  time  belonged  to  a  certain  musical  regency, 
who,  during  the  minority  of  a  certain  young 
genius  whom  they  considered  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  Mozart,  continually  wor- 
shipped John  Sebastian  Bach.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  Sebastian  Bach,  however,  was  not  merely 
to  fill  up  that  interregnum,  but  was  also  to  anni- 
hilate the  reputation  of  Rossini,  whom  the 
regency  most  feared  and  hated.  Meyerbeer  at  that 
time  passed  for  an  imitator  of  Rossini,  and  the  said 
Dr.  Marx  treated  him  with  a  certain  condescen- 
sion, with  a  courteous  air  of  superiority,  which  I 
now  laugh  heartily  to  think  of.  Rossini-i.~m  was 
then  the  great  sin  of  Meyerbeer ;  be  was  as  yet 
far  from  the  honor  of  being  attacked  on  his  own 
account.  He  prudently  refrained  from  making 
any  claims,  and  when  I  told  him  with  what  en- 
thusiasm I  had  recently  seen  his  Crockilo  per- 
formed in  Italy,  he  smiled  with  moody  melan- 
choly and  said  :  "  You  compromise  yourself,  if 
you  praise  me,  a  poor  Italian,  here  in  Berlin,  in 
the  capital  city  of  Sebastian  Bach." 

Meyerbeer  had  at  that  time  in  fact  become  alto- 
together  an  imitator  of  the  Italians.  Aversion  to 
the  cold,  intellectual,  colorless  Berliiiism  had  at 
an  early  time  produced  a  natural  reaction  in 
him  ;  he  sprang  away  to  Italy,  enjoyed  life  merrily, 
cave  himself  up  entirely  to  bis  private  feelings, 
and  composed  there  those  precious  operas,  in 
which  Rossini-ism  is  carried  to  the  sweetest  ex- 
cess ;  bere  gold  is  gilded  over,  and  the  flower  is 
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perfumed  with  still  stronser  fragrance.  Tliose 
were  the  happiest  days  of  Meyerbeer ;  he  wrote 
in  the  self-satit^fied  intoxication  of  the  Italian  love 
of  pleasure,  and  in  life  as  in  Art  he  plucked  the 
gayest  flowers. 

But  such  a  life  could  not  long  satisfy  a  German 
nature.  A  certain  homesickness  for  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  fatherland  was  awakened  in  him ; 
whilst  he  reclined  among  Italian  myrtles,  there 
crept  over  him  a  remembrance  of  the  mysterious 
shudder  of  the  German  oak  forests ;  while  ca- 
ressed by  Southern  zephyrs,  he  thought  of  the 
sombre  chorales  of  the  North  wind  ;  it  was  with 
him  perhaps  as  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  wlio, 
when  she  lived  near  an  oranger\',  amid  the  con- 
tinual fragrance  of  mere  orange  blossoms,  began 
at  last  to  long   for  the  bad  smell  of  a  wholesome 

dung  cart In  short,  a  new  reaction  took 

place ;  Signor  Giacomo  suddenly  became  a  Ger- 
man again  and  attached  himself  to  Germany  ;  not 
to  the  old,  mouldy,  obsolete  Germany  of  narrow- 
minded  old  fogyism,  but  to  the  young,  magnani- 
mous, world-free  Germany  of  a  new  generation, 
which  had  made  all  the  problems  of  humanity  its 
own,  and  which  bears  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
manity inscribed,  if  not  upon  its  banner,  yet  all 
the  more  indelibly  upon  its  heart. 

Soon  after  the  July  revolution,  Meyerbeer 
came  before  the  public  with  a  work  which  sprancr 
from  his  mind  during  the  commotion  of  that  revo- 
lution ;  namely,  with  Robert  le  Diahle,  the  hero, 
who  does  not  know  precisely  his  own  will,  who  is 
continually  in  conflict  with  himself,  a  true  type  of 
the  moral  wavering  of  that  time,  a  time  which 
vacillated  betwixt  vice  and  virtue  with  such  tor- 
ment and  unrest,  which  galled  itself  in  strivings 
and  in  hindrances,  and  never  possessed  strength 
enough  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  Satan  !  By 
no  means  do  I  love  this  opera,  this  masterpiece  of 
timidity  ;  I  say  of  timidity,  not  merely  in  respect 
of  matter,  but  also  of  execution,  since  the  com- 
poser does  not  as  yet  trust  his  genius,  does  not 
dare  to  give  himself  up  to  its  entire  will,  and 
tremblingly  serves  the  multitude,  instead  of  com- 
manding it  unterrified.  At  that  time  Meyerbeer 
was  justly  called  an  anxious  genius;  he  lacked 
■victorious  faith  in  himself;  he  showed  a  fear  of 
the  public  opinion  ;  the  slightest  expression  of 
.blame  terrified  him;  he  flattered  all  the  humors 
of  the  public,  and  shook  hands  right  and  left 
most  zealously,  as  if  in  music  too  he  recognized 
the  popular  sovereignty  and  based  his  rule  on  the 
majority,  in  opposition  to  Kossini,  who  reigned 
absolute  king,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  realm 
of  musical  Art.  This  anxious  disposition  has 
never  yet  left  him  ;  he  is  always  concerned  about 
the  opinion  of  the  public ;  but  the  success  of 
Robert  le  Diahle  bad  the  fortunate  eSect,  that 
that  concern  no  longer  weighs  upon  him  when  he 
works,  that  he  composes  with  more  confidence, 
that  he  lets  the  great  will  of  his  soul  come  out  in 
its  creations.  And  with  this  enlarged  mental 
freedom  he  wrote  the  Hu/juenots,  in  which  all 
doubts  have  vanbbed,  the  internal  strife  has 
ceased  and  the  external  conflict  has  begun  whose 
colossal  shape  astounds  us.  By  this  work  Meyer- 
beer first  won  his  immortal  right  of  citizenship  in 
the  eternal  city  of  the  soul,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem of  Art.  In  the  Ilurjmnols  at  length  Meyer- 
beer reveals  himself  without  shrinking  ;  with  un- 
terrified lines  be  drew  here  his  whole  thought, 
and  all  that  stirred  his  breast  he  dared  to  utter  in 
unbridled  tones. 


What  most  especially  distinguishes  this  work,  is 
the  balance  that  we  find  in  it  between  enthu- 
siasm and  artistic  completeness,  or  to  express 
myself  better,  the  equal  height  which  Art  and 
passion  have  attained  in  it;  the  man  and  the 
artist  have  here  emulated  one  another,  and  if  the 
former  pulls  the  alarm  bell  of  the  wildest  passions, 
the  latter  knows  bow  to  transfigure  these  rude 
tones  of  nature  into  the  sweetest  awe-inspiring 
euphony.  While  the  great  multitude  is  seized  by 
the  intrinsic  energy,  the  passion  of  the  Huguenots, 
the  Art-connoisseur  admires  the  mastery  displayed 
in  forms.  This  work  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  whose 
heavenward  reaching  rows  of  pillars  and  colossal 
cupola  seem  to  have  been  planted  by  the  bold 
hand  of  a  giant,  while  the  countless,  elegantly  fine 
festoons,  rosettes  and  arabesques,  spread  over  all 
like  a  stone  veil  of  lace,  give  evidence  of  a 
dwarf's  exhaustless  patience.  A  giant  in  the 
conception  and  shaping  of  the  whole,  a  dwarf  in 
the  elaborate  execution  of  the  details,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Huguenots  is  as  incomprehensible  to 
us  as  the  composers  of  the  old  cathedrals.  Stand- 
ing one  day  with  a  friend  before  the  cathedral  at 
Amiens,  my  friend  surveyed  this  monument  of 
rock-towering  giant  strength  and  indefatigably 
carving  dwarf-like  patience  with  sympathy  and 
awe,  and  asked  me  finally,  how  it  happened  that 
we  to-day  bring  no  such  architectural  works  to 
pass  ?  I  answered  him  :  "  Dear  Alphonso,  men 
in  those  old  times  had  convictions ;  we  moderns 
have  only  opinions,  and  it  requires  something 
more  than  a  mere  opinion  to  rear  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral such  as  this." 

That  is  it.  Meyerbeer  is  a  man  of  conviction. 
I  do  not  refer  particularly  to  the  social  questions 
of  the  day,  although  in  this  respect  the  views  of 
Meyerbeer  are  more  firmly  grounded,  than  we 
find  with  other  artists.  Meyerbeer,  whom  the 
princes  of  this  earth  load  witli  all  possible  marks 
of  honor,  and  who  is  also  so  susceptible  to  these 
distinctions,  carries  in  his  breast  a  heart,  which 
glows  for  the  holiest  interests  of  humanity,  and  he 
unequivocally  confesses  his  worship  for  the  heroes 
of  the  revolution.  It  is  fortunate  for  him,  that 
many  northern  hordes  have  no  understanding  of 
music,  else  they  would  see  in  the  Huguenots  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  party  strife  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Yet  his  convictions 
are  not  peculiarly  of  a  political,  and  still  less  of  a 
religious  order.  The  peculiar  religion  of  Meyer- 
beer is  the  religion  of  Mozart,  Gluek  and  Beet- 
hoven ;  it  is  Music  ;  in  this  alone  does  he  believe  ; 
only  in  this  faith  he  finds  his  happiness  and  lives 
with  a  conviction,  which  is  like  the  convictions  of 
the  earlier  centuries  in  depth,  in  passion,  and 
endurance.  Nay,  I  might  say,  he  is  the  apostle 
of  this  religion.  As  with  an  apostolic  zeal  and 
earnestness  he  treats  all  that  concerns  his  music. 
While  other  artists  are  content  if  they  have  pro- 
duced something  beautiful,  nay,  not  infrequently 
lose  all  interest  in  their  work,  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished,  with  Meyerbeer  upon  the  contrary  the 
severest  travail  begins  after  the  delivery  ;  then  he 
is  not  satisfied  until  the  creation  of  his  mind  is 
sliiningly  revealed  to  other  people  also,  until  the 
whole  public  is  edified  by  his  music,  until  his 
opera  has  poured  into  all  hearts  the  feelings  he 
would  preach  to  the  whole  world,  until  he  has 
communed  with  all  mankind.  As  the  Apostle 
thinks  neither  of  toils  nor  sulTcrings  to  save  a 
.single  lost  soul,  so  Meyerbeer,  when  he  learns  that 
any  one  denies  his  music,  will  expound  it  to  him 


indefatigably,  until  he  has  converted  him ;  and 
then  the  single  saved  lamb,  were  it  only  the  most 
insignificant  soul  of  a  feuilletonist,  is  to  him  more 
dear  than  the  whole  flock  of  believers,  who  have 
always  worshipped  him  with  orthodox  fidelity. 

Music  is  the  conviction  of  Meyerbeer,  and  that 
is  perhaps  the  reason  of  all  those  anxieties  and 
troubles  which  the  great  master  shows  so  often, 
and  which  not  seldom  make  us  smile.  One  should 
see  him  when  he  is  rehearsing  a  new  opera ;  at 
such  times  he  is  the  tormenting  spirit  of  all  singers 
and  musicians,  whom  he  tortures  with  incessant 
trials.  He  never  can  be  entirely  satisfied;  a 
single  false  note  in  the  orchestra  is  a  dagger  thrust 
to  him,  of  which  he  fancies  he  will  die.  This 
unrest  persecutes  him  a  long  time  after  the  opera 
has  been  actually  brought  out  and  received  with 
tumults  of  applause.  Still  he  continues  to  worry 
himself,  and  I  believe  he  never  is  contented  until 
some  thousand  hearers  and  admirers  of  his  opera 
are  dead  and  buried ;  with  these  at  least  he  need 
fear  no  backsliding  ;  these  souls  are  secure  to  him. 
On  the  days  when  his  opera  is  given,  the  good 
God  can  never  please  him  ;  if  it  is  cold  and  rainy, 
he  is  afraid  that  Mile.  Falcon  will  get  a  sore 
throat ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  evening  is  clear 
and  warm,  he  fears  lest  the  fine  weather  should 
entice  the  people  into  the  open  air  and  let  the 
theatre  go  empty.  Nothing  is  comparable  to  the 
painful  care  with  which  Meyerbeer  oversees  the 
proof-reading;  this  inexhaustible  passion  for  cor- 
rection has  become  a  by-word  among  Parisian 
artists.  But  one  must  consider  that  to  him  music 
is  dear  above  anything,  dearer  surely  than  his 
life.  When  the  cholera  began  to  rage  in  Paris,  I 
conjured  Meyerbeer  to  go  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  but  he  had  still  business  for  some  days, 
which  he  could  not  leave ;  he  had  to  arrange  with 
an  Italian  the  Italian  libretto  fmJiohert  le  Diahle. 

Far  more  than  Robert  le  Diahle  is  the  Huguenots 
a  work  of  conviction,  both  as  regards  the  substance 
and  the  form.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
while  the  great  multitude  are  carried  away  by  the 
substance,  the  idea,  the  quieter  observer  wonders 
at  the  immense  progress  of  Art,  the  new  forms, 
which  here  come  into  prominence.  According  to 
the  most  competent  judges,  all  musicians  who 
would  now  write  for  the  opera,  must  first  study 
the  Huguenots.  ]\Ieyerbeer  has  carried  it  to  the 
greatest  length  in  instrumentation.  Never  before 
heard  of  is  his  treatment  of  the  choruses,  which 
here  speak  out  like  individuals  and  have  divested 
themselves  of  all  operatic  tradition.  Since  Don 
Juan,  surely,  there  has  been  no  greater  apparition 
in  the  realm  of  musical  art,  than  that  fourth  act 
of  the  Huguenots,  where  upon  the  top  of  the 
dread,  thrilling  scene  of  the  consecration  of  swords, 
and  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  on  the  thirst  for 
blood,  there  is  still  a  Duo  added,  which  even  sur- 
passes the  first  efl^ect ;  a  colossal  venture,  which 
one  could  hardly  credit  in  so  anxious  a  genius, 
but  whose  success  so  much  the  more  excites  our 
rapture,  as  our  wonder.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  Meyerbeer  has  not  solved  this  problem  by 
artistic,  but  by  natural  means,  inasmuch  as  that 
famous  Duo  expresses  a  succession  of  feelings, 
which  never  perhaps,  or  never  with  such  truth, 
appeared  in  an  opera,  and  for  which  nevertheless 
there  burn  the  wildest  sympathies  in  the  minds  of 
the  present.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  never  at 
any  music  did  my  heart  beat  so  stormily,  as  at 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots  ;  and  yet  I  gladly 
turn  from  this  act  and  its  commotions  and  dwell 
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■with  far  greater  satisfaction  on  the  second  act. 
This  is  an  idyl,  which  in  loveliness  and  grace 
resembles  the  romantic  comedies  of  Sliakspeare, 
or  perhaps  still  more  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  In 
fact,  under  tlie  roses  of  joy  there  lurks  here  a 
gentle  melancholy,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
unhappy  court  poet  of  Fert-ara.  It  is  more  the 
longing  after  cheerfulness,  tlian  it  is  cheerful- 
ness itself;  it  is  no  hearty  laughter,  but  a  smile  of 
the  heart,  a  heart  which  pines  in  secret  and  can 
only  dream  of  health.  How  comes  it  that  an 
artist,  from  whom  all  the  blood-sucker  cares  of 
life  were  shuffled  off  from  the  very  cradle,  who, 
born  in  the  lap  of  wealth,  cossetted  by  the  whole 
family,  which  willingly,  enthusiastically  humored 
all  his  inclinations,  had  far  more  right  to  happiness 
than  any  mortal  artist, — how  comes  it,  that  this 
man  has  nevertheless  experienced  those  enormous  ■ 
sufferings,  which  sigh  and  sob  to  us  out  of  his 
music  ?  For  the  musician  cannot  express  so 
thrillingly  thatwhich'he  does  not  feel  himself.  It 
is  strange  that  the  artist,  whose  material  wants  are 
sali^fied,  should  be  so  much  the  more  intolerably 
visited  by  moral  trials  !  But  that  is  a  good  fortune 
for  the  public,  which  must  thank  the  sorrows  of 
the  artist  for  its  most  ideal  joys.  The  artist  is 
that  chihl,  told  of  in  the  popular  legend,  whose 
tears  are  pure  pearls.  Ah !  the  cross  stepmother, 
the  world,  beats  the  poor  child  all  the  more 
unmercifully,  that  it  may  weep  right  many  pearls  ! 

The  Huguenots  has  been  accused,  even  more 
than  Hubert  le  Diahle,  of  a  lack  of  melodies. 
This  objection  rests  upon  an  error.  "  One  can- 
not see  the  trees  for  sheer  forest."  The  melody  is 
here  subordinated  to  the  harmony,  and  already, 
on  coiTiparison  with  tlie  music  of  Ro~sini,in  which 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
it  is  this  predominance  of  harmony  which  char- 
terizes  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  as  a  humanitary, 
modern  societary  music.  It  is  not  really  wanting 
in  melodies ;  only  these  melodies  must  not  stand 
out  with  a  disturbing  forwardness,  I  might  say 
egotism  ;  they  must  simply  serve  the  whole ;  they 
are  disciplined,  whereas  with  the  Italians  the 
isolated  melodies  assert  themselves,  I  might  almost 
say,  in  a  spirit  of  outlawry,  somewhat  like  their 
famous  bandits.  It  is  not  much  observed  ;  but 
many  a  common  soldier  fights  in  a  great  battle 
quite  as  well  as  the  Culabrian,  the  isolated  robber 
hero,  whose  personal  prowess  would  surprise  us 
less  if  he  fought  among  regular  troops,  in  rank 
and  file.  I  will  not  deny  the  merit  of  a  prepon-  . 
derance  of  melodj',  but  I  must  remark,  that  as  a 
consequence  thereof  we  see  in  Italy  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  ensemble  of  an  opera,  to  the  opera  as 
a  complete  and  rounded  work  of  Art,  which  ex- 
presses itself  so  naively,  that  people  in  the  boxes, 
during  the  intervals  while  no  bravura  parts  are 
sung,  receive  visitors  and  gossip  freely,  if  they  do 
not  even  play  cards. 

The  predominance  of  harmony  in  Meyerbeer's 
creations  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  broad  culture,  which  comprehends  the  realm 
of  thought  and  of  appearances.  Treasures  were 
lavished  on  his  education,  and  his  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible ;  he  was  early  initiated  into  all  the 
sciences,  and  herein  distinguished  himself  from 
most  musicians,  whose  glaring  ignorance  is  some- 
what excusable,  since  they  have  commonly  lacked 
time  and  means  to  acc^uire  great  knowledge  out- 
side of  their  own  profession.  What  he  learned 
became  a  second  nature  with  him,  and  the  school 
of  the, world  gave  him  the  highest  development ; 


he  belongs  to  that  small  number  of  Germans 
whom  even  France  must  recognize  as  models  of 
urbanity.  Such  height  of  culture  was  perhaps 
necessary  for  one  who  would  collect  and  shape 
with  sure  design  the  material  which  belonged  to 
the  creation  of  the  Huguenots.  But  whether 
what  was  gained  in  breadth  of  conception  and 
clearness  of  oversight,  were  not  lost  in  other  pe- 
culiarities, remains  a  question.  Culture  annihi- 
lates in  the  artist  that  sharp  accentuation,  that  bold 
coloring,  that  originality  of  thought,  that  direct- 
ness of  feeling,  which  we  so  admire  in  rude,  un- 
cultivated natures. 

Culture  is  always  dearly  bought,  and  little 
Blanka  is  right  about  it.  This  little  eight  years 
old  daughter  of  Meyerbeer  envies  the  leisure  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls,  whom  she  sees  playing  in 
the  street,  and  expressed  herself  lately  after  the 
following  manner :  "What  a  misfortune  that  I 
have  refined  parents  !  I  have  from  morning  to 
evening  to  learn  all  sorts  of  things  by  heart,  and 
to  sit  still  and  be  proper,  while  the  uncultivated 
children  down  there  can  run  about  so  happy  and 
amuse  themselves  the  whole  day  long  !  " 


Songs  of  the  Blacks. 

The  only  musical  population  of  this  country 
are  the  negroes  of  the  South.  Here  at  the  North 
we  have  teachers  in  great  numbers,  who  try  to 
graft  the  love  of  music  upon  the  tastes  of  our 
colder  race.  But  their  success  is  only  limited. 
A  few  good  sinjiers  are  produced,  and  some  fine 
instrumental  perlbrmers,  but  the  thing  never  be- 
<,'omes  general.  Music  may  perchance  be  the 
fashion  for  a  winter.  But  it  does  not  grow  to  a 
popular  enthusiasm.  It  never  becomes  a  passion 
or  habit  of  the  people.  We  are  still  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  our  music.  Italian  singers  fill  our 
concert  rooms,  and  German  bands  parade  our 
streets. 

Throughout  the  country  the  same  holds  true. 
Singing  masters  itinerate  from  village  to  village, 
to  give  instruction  in  the  tuneful  art,  but  the  most 
they  can  muster  is  a  score  or  two  of  men  and 
maidens  to  sing  in  church  on  Sunday.  Brother 
Jonathan  is  awkward  at  the  business,  and  sings 
only  on  set  occasions.  Let  him  be  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  choir,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  tlie 
gallery,  and  he  will  stand  u|i  like  a  grenadier,  and 
roll  out  lustily  the  strains  of  a  psalm.  But  all  his 
singing  is  done  in  public.  He  makes  liille  music 
at  home,  or  at  most  only  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
During  the  week  his  melodies  are  unheard.  He 
does  not  go  to  his  labor  singing  to  himself  along 
the  road.  No  song  of  home  or  country,  nf  love  or 
wur,  escapes  his  lips  as  he  works  in  his  shop  or 
follows  the  plough.  Our  people  work  in  silence, 
like  convicts  In  a  Penitenitary.  They  go  to  their 
tasks,  not  with  a  free  and  joyous  spirit  that  bursts 
into  sons,  but  with  a  stern,  resolute,  determined 
air,  as  if  they  had  a  battle  to  fight,  or  great  diffi- 
culties to  overcome. 

Even  the  gentler  sex,  wdio  ought  to  have  most 
of  poetry  and  music,  seem  strangely  indifferent 
to  it.  Young  ladles  who  have  spent  years  in  learn- 
ing to  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing  Italian  airs, 
drop  both  as  soon  as  tlicy  are  married.  Enter 
their  houses  a  few  months  later,  and  they  tell 
you  that  they  arc  out  of  practice  ;  they  have  for- 
gotten their  music,  their  pianos  are  unopened, 
and  their  harps  are  unstrung.. 

Compared  with  onr  taciturn  race,  the  African 
nature  is  full  of  poetry  and  song.  The  Negro  is 
a  natural  musician.  He  will  learn  to  play  on  an 
instrument  more  quickly  than  a  white  man. 
They  have  magnificent  voices  and  sing  without 
instruction.  They  may  not  know  one  note  from 
another,  yet  their  ears  catch  the  strains  of  any 
floating  air,  and  they  repeat  it  by  imitation.  The 
native  melody  of  their  voices  falls  without  art  into 
the  channel  of  song.  They  go  singing  to  their 
daily  labors.  The  maid  sings  about  the  house,  and 
the  laborer  srngs  in  the  field. 


Besides  their  splendid  organs  of  vplce,  the  Afri- 
can nature  is  full  of  poetry.  Inferior  to  the  white 
race  in  reason  aiid  Intellect,  thev  Ii,ive  more  im- 
agination, more  lively  feelings  and  a  more  express- 
ive manner.  In  this  they  resi'mble  tlie  southern 
nations  of  Europe.  Their  joy  acd  grief  are  not 
pent  up  in  the  heart,  but  find  instant  expression 
in  their  eyes  and  voice.  With  their  imagination 
they  clothe  in  rude  poetry  the  incidents  of  their 
lowly  life,  and  set  them  to  simple  mcloilies. 
Thus  they  sing  their  himible  loves  in  strains  full 
of  tenderness.  We  at  the  North  heir  these  songs 
only  as  burlesqued  by  our  Negro  Minstrels,  with 
faces  Ijlackeued  with  charcoal.  Yet  even  thus 
all  feel  that  they  have  rare  sweetness  and  meloily. 

INIinnled  with  these  love  songs  are  plaintive  airs 
which  seem  to  have  caught  a  tone  of  sadness  and 
pathos  from  the  hardships  and  frecpient  separa- 
tion of  their  slave  life.  They  are  the  Songs  of 
their  Captivity,  and  are  sung  with  a  touching  effect. 
No  song  of  a  concert  room  ever  thrilled  us  like 
one  of  these  .slm|)le  African  airs,  heard  afar  off  in 
the  stdlness  of  a  summer  night.  Sailing  down  the 
Mississippi,  the  voyager  on  the  deck  ol  the  steam- 
er may  often  hear  these  strains,  wild,  sad  and  ten- 
der, floating  from  the  shore. 

But  it  is  in  relit;ion  that  the  African  pours  out 
his  wdiole  voice  and  soul.  A  child  in  intellect,  he 
is  a  child  in  faith.  All  the  revelations  of  the  Bi- 
ble have  to  him  a  startling  vividness,  and  he  will 
sing  of  the  judgment  and  the  resurrection  with  a 
terror  or  a  triumph  wliich  cannot  be  concealed. 
In  religion  he  finds  also  an  element  of  freedom 
which  he  does  not  find  in  his  hard  life,  and  in 
these  wild  bursts  of  melody  he  seems  to  be  giving 
utterance  to  that  exultant  liberty  of  soul  which  no 
chains  can  bind,  and  no  oppression  subdue.  As 
hundreds  assemble  at  a  camp  meeting  in  the 
woods,  and  join  in  the  chorus  of  such  a  hymn  as 

"  "When  I  can  read  my  title  clear, 
To  mansions  in  the  sliies," 

the  unimpassioned  hearer  is  almost  lifted  from 
his  feet  by  the  volume  and  majesty  of  the  sound. 

No  voices  of  well  trained  clioir  in  church  or 
cathedral,  no  pealing  organ,  nor  mi^^hty  anthem, 
ever  moved  us  like  these  voices  of  a  multitude 
going  up  to  God  under  the  open  canopy  of  hea- 
ven. Blessed  power  of  music  !  that  can  rai«e  the 
poor  and  despised  above  their  care  and  poverty. 
It  is  a  beautiful  gift  of  God  to  this  oppressed  race 
to  lighten  their  sorrows  in  the  bouse  of  their 
bondage. 

Mi;;ht  not  our  countrymen  all  learn  a  lesson 
from  these  simple  children  of  Afrii-a  ?  We  are 
a  silent  and  reserved  people.  Foreigners  think 
us  taciturn  and  gloomy.  So  we  are,  compired 
with  the  European  nations.  The  Germans  sing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Swiss  shep- 
herd sings  on  the  highest  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  peasant  of  Tyrol  fills  his  vallies  with  strains 
wild  as  the  peaks  and  the  torrents  around  him. 
But  Americans,  though  surrounded  with  every- 
thing to  make  a  people  happy,  do  not  show  out- 
ward signs  of  uncommon  cheerfulness  and  content. 
We  are  an  anxious,  careworn  race.  Our  brows 
are  sad  and  gloomy.  SouL'less  and  joyless,  the 
laborer  goes  to  his  task.  This  dumb  silence  is 
unarateful  in  those  who  have  such  cau<e  for 
thankfulness.  Americans  are  the  most  favored 
people  on  earth,  and  yet  they  are  the  least  ex- 
pressive of  their  joy.  So  that  we  almost  deserve 
the  severe  comment  of  a  foreigner,  who  on  seeing 
the  n-reat  outwiird  prosperity,  and  yet  the  anxious 
look^of  the  people,  said  that  "  in  America  there 
was  less  misery,  and  less  happiness,  than  in  any 
other  country  on  earth." 

Let  US  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  the  art  of  happi- 
ness from  the  poor  bondman  at  the  South.  If 
slaves  can  pour  out  their  hearts  in  melody,  how 
ouoht  freemen  to  sing  !  If  that  love  of  music 
winch  is  inborn  in  them,  could  be  inbred  in  us,  it 
wouhi  do  much  to  lighten  the  anxiety  and  care 
which  brood  on  every  face  and  weigh  on  every 
heart.  The  spirit  of  music  would  beguile  the 
toilsome  hours,  and  make  us  cheerful  and  happy 
in  our  labor. 

Nor  would  this  light  and  joyous  heart  make  ns 
too  gay,  and  so  lead  to  folly  and  frivolity.  _  On 
the  ^contrary,  it  would  prove  a  friend  to  virtue 
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and  purity.  The  sour  and  morose  spirit,  when 
it  recoils  from  its  oppressive  gloom,  is  apt  to 
pluiijie  into  the  worcit  exuesst'S.  The  absence  of 
a  clieerl'ul  buoyancy  is  one  of  the  ciiuses  wliicli 
drive  men  into  vice  and  sin.  If  every  family 
sung  together  at  early  morn,  that  lingering 
melody  would  render  their  spirits  more  elastic. 
With  his  children's  voices  in  liis  ear,  the  hard- 
working man  would  go  more  vhcerfuliy  to  his 
labor,  and  those  melodies  would  make  his  spirit 
sunny  and  joyous  tlirough  the  d  ly. 

If  common  domestic  joys,  home,  health  and 
fireside  love,  can  thus  fill  the  heart  with  happi- 
ness, and  cause  it  to  break  forth  into  singing; 
surely,  when  that  heart  is  bounding  with  immortal 
hope,  it  may  rise  to  the  highest  strains  of  exulta- 
tion and  of  ecstacy. 

*'  Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
Who  never  knew  our  God, 
But  children  of  the  heavenly  King 
May  speak  their  joys  abroad." 

Evangelist. 


For  Dwi^ht's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    PBEACHHsTG-    OF    THE    TKEES. 
[From  the  German  of  Gruen.] 
At  midnight  hour,  when  silence  reigns 

Through  all  the  woodland  spaces, 
Begin  the  bushes  and  the  trees 
To  wave  and  whisper  in  the  breeze, 
All  talking  in  their  places. 

The  Rosebush  flames  with  look  of  joy, 
And  perfume  breathes  in  glowing  ; 

*' A  Rose's  life  is  quickly  past  ! 

Then  let  me,  while  my  time  shall  last, 
Be  richly,  gaily  blowing  !  " 

The  Aspen  whispers  ;  "Sunken  day! 

Not  me  thy  glare  deceiveth  ! 
Thy  sunbeam  is  a  deadly  dart. 
That  quivers  in  the  Rose's  heart — 

My  shuddering  soul  it  grieveth  !  " 

The  slender  Poplar  speaks,  and  seems 

To  stretch  its  green  arms  higher  : 
"  Up  yonder  life's  pure  river  flows, 
So  sweetly  murmurs,  brightly  glows, 
To  that  I  still  aspire  !  " 

The  Willow  looks  to  earth  and  speaks  : 
•'  My  arm  to  enfold  thee  yearneth  ; 

I  let  my  hair  float  down  to  thee  ; 

Entwine  therein  thy  flowers  for  me. 
As  mother  her  child  adorneth  !  " 

And  next  the  wealthy  Plum-tree  sighs  : 
"  Al.as  1  my  treasures  crush  me  ! 

This  load  with  which  my  shoulders  groan. 

Take  off — it  is  not  mine  alone  ; 
By  robbing,  you  refresh  me  !  " 

The  Fir-tree  speaks  in  cheerful  mood  ; 

•*  A  blossom  bore  I  never  ; 
But  steadfastness  is  all  my  store  ; 
In  summer's  heat,  in  winter's  roar, 

i  keep  my  green  forever !  " 

The  proud  and  lofty  Oak-tree  speaks  : 
"  God's  thunderbolts  confound  me  ! 
And  yet  no  storm  ca  i  bow  me  down. 
Strength  is  my  stem  and  strength  my  crown ; 
Ye  weak  ones,  j/ather  round  mc  !  " 

The  Ivy-vine  kept  dose  to  him, 
Her  tendrils  round  him  flinging  : 

"  He  who  no  strength  has  of  his  own, 

Or  loves  not  well  to  stand  alone. 
May  to  a  friend  be  clinging." 

Much  else,  now  half  forgot,  they  said ; 

And  still  came  creeping 
Iy>w  whi.spered  words  upon  the  air, 
■While  by  the  grave  alone  stood  there 

The  Cypress  mutely  wccjang. 

O  might  they  reach  one  human  heart, 
These  tender  accents  creeping  ! 

What  wonder  if  they  do  not  reach  ? 

The  trees  by  starlight  only  preach, 
When  we  mtut  needs  be  sleeping.        c.  T. 


Thalberg. 

The  notice  of  the  great  pianist's  first  New 
York  concert  in  the  Tribune  of  T-esday,  is  chiefly 
a  general  appreciaiion  of  what  he  has  done  for 
the  piano,  and  of  what  he  is  as  an  artist.  It  is  in 
Fry's  bi-st  vein,  and  we  must  give  our  readers 
the  suli-tantial  parts  of  it,  as  follows: 

*  *  »  Ri^Iiily  to  appreciate  him,  we  must 
look  at  his  antecedents,  and  the  antecedents  of 
piano-lone  writing  when  he  first  came  before  the 
European  world  .some  twenty  years  ago. 

Thi'  piano-lbrte  is  no  longer  considered  a  luxury 
to  the  great  run  of  dwellings,  large  and  small,  but 
a  necessity.  The  improvemenis  on  it  have  been 
so  great,  and  es[iecially  the  rapid  and  biilliant 
advances  made  in  the  manufacture  of  square 
pi^mod  in  this  country,  or  of  that  kind  whose  mod- 
erate cost  puts  it  within  the  means  of  families  in 
ordinaiy,  that  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  instrumcTit  constitutes  matter  of  more 
interi'st,  ^reatl}'  more,  than  that  of  any  other  mu- 
sical in>trunu'nt.  'I'lie  manufiicture  of  pianos  in 
this  couniry  is  a  prodigious  branch  of  ariistico- 
mcchanical  industry;  and,  a<-cording  to  an  esti- 
mate we  made  two  years  ago,  it  amounted  to 
nearly  about  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop — that  crop  which  is  considered  the 
pivot  of  international  resources  and  courtesies, 
and  wliich  iroes  so  far  toward  making  Presidents. 
The  [)iano  being  so  improved  and  difi'used,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  genius  should  be 
found  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  its  resources, 
and  the  want  was  supplied  when  the  youthful 
Thalberg,  twenty  years  ago,  rose  hke  a  star  of 
harmony,  and  delighted  all  Europe. 

To  uuderstaiul,  likewise,  adequately  Mr.  Thal- 
berg's  jiosition,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  musical  ideas,  as  distinct  from  the  [lecu- 
liaritics,  or  the  ism,  so  to  speak,  ot  the  piano-lbrte. 
Tiie  origin  of  musical  ideas,  ma)'  safely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  singing  voice,  in  its  alliance  with 
poetical  metre.  The  regular  measure  of  the 
poetry  shapes  the  musical  phrases,  gives  them 
symmetry  and  renilers  them  memorable.  Take 
away  the  real  or  quasi  division  of  musical  phrases 
according  to  poetical  metres,  and  the  music  be- 
comes illoiical,or  at  best  incapable  of  impressing 
the  memory.  Metrically  speaking,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  difference  between  the  music  of  the  dance 
and  that  for  the  voice — the  dance  requiring  divi- 
sions of  eiiiht  measures,  and  the  voice  eiuht,  or 
regular  fractions  of  eight ;  that  is,  four  or  two. 
This  metiical  arrangement  permeates,  likewise, 
the  longest  compositions — the  opposite  to  it  form- 
ing the  exception  to  the  rule.  In  regard  to  what 
may  be  called  a  musical  statement — in  the  same 
way  we  would  ap[)ly  the  word  statement  to  ora- 
tory— the  humanities  and  the  limits  of  the  voice 
seem  to  underlie  all  instrmnental  music.  The 
largest  musical  statement  can  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  the  musical  voice,  which  is  two  octaves, 
and  generally  within  ten  or  twelve  notes.  A 
statement  with  the  speaking  voice  generally 
ranges  within  four  or  five  notes,  sometimes  rising 
to  an  octave.  Intensities  o(  declamation,  the 
draughts  made  on  a  speaker  in  addressing  mon- 
ster meetings,  may  cause  him  to  exceed  the  oc- 
tave, but  it  is  still  an  excess  and  not  a  rule.  Now 
as  regards  this  power  of  musical  statement  pure 
and  simple,  the  piano  had  illustrious  champions, 
Mozart,  C'lcmenii,  Kalkbrennor,  Ilerz,  Weber, 
Beethoven,  Ries,  Stcibelt,  Ilunmiol,  Himmel  and 
others,  varying  in  degrees  of  mind  and  originality. 
Their  works  abound  in  passages  which  ate  clearly 
vocal,  and  can  be  sung  within  the  range  of  an 
ordinary  voice.  We  find  it  recorded,  too,  that 
Beethoven  declared,  after  he  had  heard  Drago- 
netti  play  on  the  double  bass,  that  ho  knew  for 
the  first  time  the  vocal  resources  of  the  bass,  and 
his  basses  accordingly,  whether  in  his  stringed 
quartets,  his  symphonies,  or  his  piano-forte  works, 
have  much  of  this  new  quality  of  vocality — tliis 
individualism  of  statement,  viewed  apart  from  the 
inherent  old-fashioned  mode  of  treating  the  bass, 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  melody  of 
a  part  above.  Beside  this  vocality  in  the  higher 
parts,  and  afterward  in  the  bass  itself,  wo  find 
very  markedly  in  the  piano  works  of  C.  M.  voa 


Weber,  the  large  arpeggio-reachings.  Ideas,  too, 
passionate,  transcendent,  mysterious,  dramatic, 
there  were  for  the  piano.  But  still  soaiething 
was  wanting.  The  resources  of  the  instrument 
were  not  fully  brought  out.  Orchestrally  viewed, 
its  relations  between  treble  and  bass  were  fre- 
quently so  wide  apart  that  the  effect  was  beg- 
garly. As  regards  combination,  there  was  a  want 
of  association  between  primary  ideas,  or  state- 
ments as  we  have  ventured  to  call  them,  and  the 
musical  intercalations,  the  addenda,  the  outpour- 
ings, the  spray  of  which  the  strong  fibre  of  a 
clearly-defined  vocal  melody  is  capable.  If  we 
look  at  the  works  of  the  masters  up  to  the  time  of 
Thalberg,  whatever  leanings  we  may  discover 
toward  the  new  school,  we  find  no  realization  of 
the  problem,  that  with  certain  ingenuities  of  fin- 
gering two  hands  may  be  made  to  do  almost  the 
work  of  four  on  the  piano-forte,  and  that  the 
sonorousness  of  the  instrument  may  be  doubled 
over  the  older  masters,  and  its  (Jelire,  its  passion, 
its  impetuosity,  its  eloquence,  its  grandeur,  in- 
creased in  even  a  greater  ratio.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  mightily  akin  to  the  whole  vast 
looming  of  the  age — to  the  new  telescopic  drag- 
net used  for  the  skyey  depths  bringing  out  the 
"  gems  of  purest  ray  serene"  which  have  slept 
there  for  billions  of  years — to  the  locomotive 
engine,  burning  to  ashes  all  old  journej-  measure- 
ments and  crushing  miles  in  moments — to  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  turns  into  dazzling,  im- 
mortal fact  the  wildest  poetry  or  prophecy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  —  there  is  something  mightily 
akin  to  all  these  in  this  wide  world  of  new  octaves, 
these  fresh  continents  of  sounds,  and  the  master 
grasp  which  can  hurl  them  together  in  genial 
contrast.  This  has  been  achieved  by  Thalberg. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  made  a  Columbus  voyage 
of  discovery  into  new  regions  of  piano-forte  pos- 
sibilities. He  bridged  over  the  separated  lands 
of  the  piano.     He  created  a  school. 

Takinf;  the  ideas  given  in  Rossini's  opera  of 
"  Moses,"  he  arranged  them  as  musical  statements 
had  never  been  arranged  before.  He  left  out 
the  lumber  of  scales  which  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  sonatas  of  the  great  old  masters,  and  keeping 
the  personal  ism  of  the  vocali^t — the  declaimed 
melody — evei  uppermost,  he  wove  around  it  the 
boldest  heroics  of  arpeggios,  or  rapid  addenda  of 
notes  dealing  in  intervals  of  thirds,  etc.;  the 
most  manly  of  thick-heaving  reduplications  of 
chords  at  various  octaves ;  the  most  intrejiid  of 
adventurous  leaps  and  iterations.  We  consider 
the  ism  engendered  by  M.  Tlialberg  the  last  re- 
source of  the  piano.  Since  he  composed  his 
il/ot.se  piece  we  have  not  discovered  anything  of 
value  added  to  the  resources  of  the  instrument  ; 
and  in  making  this  assertion  we  do  not  include  a 
discussion  of  the  genius  contained  in  the  ideas 
of  Chopin  and  Doehler,  and  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Herz,  but  merely  treat  of  the  matters 
of  increased  executive  grasp  and  increased  large- 
ness and  sonority  of  lone  and  efl'ect  contained 
therein. 

The  means  by  which  M.  Thalberg  arrived  at 
his  new  school  came  chiefly  of  the  nse  of  the 
thumb  as  an  expressive  member  of  the  finger- 
singing  school.  This  being  inveigled  into  feats 
thitherto  unattempted,  the  remaining  fingers  of 
the  hand  are  left  free  and  easy  to  do  "  things 
unattempted"  in  musical  verse. 

Happily  for  M.  Thalberg,  nature  consigned  to 
him  the  hand  to  execute  wdiat  his  head  designed. 
He  is  equal  to  his  works.  His  playing  is  impec- 
cable. He  never  misses  a  note.  He  performs 
with  ease  worthy  the  creator  of  a  new  school.  lie 
delineates  a  melody  like  a  dramatic  artist,  and 
darts  his  arpeggio-spray  like  Apollo. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  Nov.  10. — According  to  my  pro- 
mise, made  some  time  since,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  musical  condition  of  this  city 
— not  that  it  will  ho  at  all  interesting  to  your  readers, 
for  Albany  is  rather  an  unmusical  place.  Yet  those 
of  our  citizens  who  do  love  Art,  love  it  hugely,  and 
so  I  accept  your  invitation  without  further  hijni-ing. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  15,    18  5  6, 


In  the  w:iy  (if  materials  for  itiusic,  wo  are  doitig 
exceeflitifjly  well,  for  we  have  a  hirge  number  of 
Piano  Fort  •  Mimufoctories  (fir  the  size  of  the  place) ; 
and  to  have  a  Piano  and  then  a  "Bertini"  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  American  musical  education,  in 
most  people's  minds.  Some  vcr^'  excellent  Pianos 
are  made  in  Albany,  and  Boardman  &  Gray,  the 
leadiiiM-  builder-;,  are  even  malcinrr  Grands,  which  is 
a  good  sign  for  the  future.  Bavhydt  &  Morange, 
Reed  &  Co.,  and  Marshall,  tTames  &  Traver,  also 
produce  some  really  fine  instruments ;  and  the  old  firm 
of  Meacham  &  Co.,  (so  wclU  known  in  old  times) 
still  make  good  pianos  and  in  the  same  quiet  way 
and  on  the  same  premises  that  they  did  thirty  years 
ago.  As  an  evidence  of  our  good  taste,  very  many 
Cliickcring  Pianos  have  been  and  are  sold  by  the 
agent,  Mr.  J.  Collier,  who  is  a  hard  working  man, 
and  a  very  successful  salesman.  He  is  also  a  musi- 
cian and  knows  what  a  piano  should  be,  and  therefore 
customers  have  confidence  in  his  selections,  and  in  no 
instance  have  they  been  disappointed.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  sale  of  S^/'iares,  Mr.  Collier  has  already 
sold  ten  of  those  charming  Parlor  Grands  (we  call 
tliom  Ceciliiins]  and  tliree  full  granis,  all  of  which 
have  found  their  way  to  appreciative  parlors,  and  a 
square  piano  is  not  now  considered  the  instrument 
par  excellence  it  used  to  be,  and  that's  a  good  thing. 

We  have  some  very  good  Organs  in  our  city,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  will  played.  The  largest 
Organ  was  buflt  by  Erben  for  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  country.  This 
organ  is  a  first  class  instrument  in  size,  power  and 
quality,  and  Mr.  Carmody,  the  musical  director, 
illustrates  its  variety  and  many  beauties  in  a  most 
capital  manner.  His  choir  (a  large  chorus,  mostly 
Germans)  sing  quite  effectively  some  of  the  best 
Masses  in  use,  and  they  are  now  busily  preparing 
for  a  grand  Sacred  Concert,  to  take  place  the  end  of 
the  month. 

The  ne.-it  organ  in  size  is  in  Dr.  Sprague's  Church, 
and  is  one  of  Hook's  best.  It  is  large  in  variety, 
and  possesses  great  sweetness  of  tone,  but  not  miteh 
true  powei'.  There  are  three  or  four  more  Hook 
organs  and  some  of  Appleton's,  but  not  remarkable 
enoULih  to  lie  noticed  at  this  time.  Wm.  A.  Johnson, 
of  Wcstlield,  who  is  fast  winning  his  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  builders,  is  making  a  very  large  instru- 
ment for  the  only  Congregational  Church  in  the  city, 
and  judged  by  his  other  organs,  a  superb  affair  may 
be  ex|iectcd.  Mr.  Johnson's  abilities  are  not  at  all 
known  in  Boston  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  from  my 
own  hearing,  that  he  is  bound  to  be  known,  and  his 
organs  will  now  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
American  builder. 

The  Episcopal  churches  have  the  smallest  and 
oldest  organs  in  the  city,  and  it  is  a  shame,  when 
their  beautiful  service  is  so  much  enhanced  by 
proper  musical  eff'ect.  Tet  the  singing  in  some  of 
these  churches  has  been  much  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  choir  performances.  At  St.  Paul's 
for  many  years  the  music  has  been  a  leading  feature, 
and  for  the  last  year  service  has  been  sung  antipho- 
nally  by  an  excellent  quartet  at  one  side  of  the  or- 
ganist, and  a  choir  of  twelve  boys  at  the  other. 
Quite  a  number  of  singers,  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  have  been  engaged  at  St.  Paul's. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Eastcott  (who  is  now  an  acknowledged 
European  prima  donna)  was  their  soprano  for  two 
years,  and  Mr.  Henry  Squires,  now  a  leading  tenore 
in  London,  was  in  the  same  cijoir  at  the  .same  time. 
Their  soprano  of  last  season,  Miss  Isabella  ninkley, 
has  a  voice  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  her  talent  is 
to  be  further  cultivated  and  perfected  by  a  thorough 
musical  education  in  Italy,  for  she  goes  to  Florence 
next  May.  But  choir  matters  have  been  through  a 
constant  series  of  changes  this  season.  George  Wil- 
liam Warren,  for  eight  years  director  at  St.  Paul's, 
resigned  and  accepted  at  Dr.  Sprague's;  Albert 
Wood  resigned  at  St.  Peter's  and  accepted  at  St. 


Paul's.  The  choirs  of  these  and  some  other  churches 
also  changed  and  exchanged,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  report  the  degree  of  excellence  in  either  at 
present;  but  be  assured,  a  deep  interest  is  felt  to 
have  good  church  music,  and  excellent  salaries  are 
paid  to  our  best  organists  and  singers,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  our  people  if  the  good  is  not 
attained.  I  would  also  state  (as  the  missionaries 
say)  that  the  price  of  piano  and  voice  teaching  is 
much  improved. 

As  we  are  but  a  few  hours  ride  from  New  York, 
our  musically  minded  citizens  all  attend  the  opera 
there,  and  the  ever  popular  Trovatore  is  almost  as 
well  known  and  whistled  here  as  if  we  had  the 
regular  article  on  the  spot.  We  did  have  a  very 
shocking  attack  of  German  Opera  here  about  three 
years  ago,  and  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Troupe  oc- 
casionally call  on  us ;  but  as  one  aside,  let  us  say 
that  the  whole  of  that  troupe  fvocally)  consists  of 
Miss  Pyne,  who  is  a  charming  singer  ;  but  excuse  us 
from  the  troupe ! 

Albany  is  ashamed  of  its  concert  rooms,  the  best 
of  which  is  very  small  and  inconvenient;  and  I  do 
believe  if  we  had  a  smaller  edition  of  the  "Boston 
Music  Hall,"  good  concerts  would  receive  better 
attention  here. 

Twelve  years  (or  more)  ago  Joseph  Burke,  the 
talented  violinist  (then  a  resident  of  Albany)  was  the 
conductor  of  a  fine  Amateur  Orchestral  Society, 
named  the  "  Concordia,"  which  unfortunately  only 
lived  while  Burke  was  with  us.  In  old  times  we  had 
fine  vocal  societies  ;  and  I  can  remember  hearing  the 
"  Messiah  "  and  "  Creation  "  as  well  done  as  could 
be  desired,  with  good  soloists,  powerful  chorus,  and 
a  fine  orchestra  under  Burke,  who  w'as  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  us.  Since  that  time  many  and  many 
other  vocal  associations  have  sprung  into  existence, 
but  si.x  months  (or  less)  always  finished  them,  which 
I  attribute  to  the  extra  quantity  of  legislation  which 
had  to  take  place  at  every  rehearsal.  Every  meet- 
ing must  be  called  to  order  by  the  president,  a  la 
Congress  even,  and  it  was  all  talk,  until  too  late  in 
the  evening  to  do  anything  for  divine  St.  Cecilia. 
At  present,  then,  there  is  no  regular  "  Philharmonic," 
or  anything  of  like  style  in  Albany :  but  sundry 
choir  leaders  have  sundry  gatherings,  which  are  no 
doubt  named  up  strong  enough,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  particulars  of  them. 

The  Albany  music  store  is  Ridley's.  A  Mr. 
Scovel  has  just  opened  what  he  calls  a  "  Temple  of 
Music,"  which  name  is  ahead  of  any  establishment 
devoted  to  "sweet  sounds"  yet  heard  from.  Mr. 
Ilidley  is  building  up  a  large  business,  and  has 
already  published  quite  a  quantity  of  sheet  music, 
such  as  it  is,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

Concerts  generally  go  a  begging  in  Albany,  and 
those  who  have  lately  sutfered  while  honoring  us 
were  Miss  Pyne,  Adelaide  Phillipps  (with  Wm. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Adams).^ and  Gottschalk.  Madame 
Isadore  Clark  is  threatening  a  concert,  but  we  hope 
she  will  not  be  so  reckless  as  to  make  the  attempt. 
YetParodi  and  Strakosch  make  money  here,  and 
Ole  Bull  used  to.  Charity  concerts  are  exceptions, 
and  several  hundred  people  were  unable  to  attend 
George  Warren's  last  "  concert  for  the  poor,"  which 
which  was  a  "  perfect  jam  " 

So  much  for  general  musical  matters  in  a  city 
w-hich  is  certainly  large  enough  to  do  much  good  for 
the  "  divine  art"  ;  and  there  is  a  hope  that  that  good 
will  yet  be  done,  for  we  are  decidedly  improving  ("as 
an  instance,  they  are  beginning  to  subscrilie  for  the 
"Journal  of  Music").  If  your  readers  are  willing, 
I  will  write  again  and  speak  of  the  "Pride  of  Al- 
bany," our  great  sculptor,  E.  D.  Palmer,  who  has 
just  accepted  a  most  flattering'  invitation  to  exhibit 
some  of  his  beautiful  "  marble  poems"  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York.  Also  the  superb  pianism  of 
Gottschalk  and  the  singing  of  Miss  Phillipps,  and 
many  other  things  will,  with  your  permission,  be  ex- 
excellent  food  for  a  more  able  pen  than  that  of  your 

Dutch  Friend. 


iul()Iit'r,  Jouiiniil  4  pusk. 


BOSTON",  NOV.  15,  1856. 
Italian  Opera— "The  North  Star." 

In  our  review  of  the  brief  spell  of  opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  which  closed  last  Saturday,  we 
deferred  what  we  had  to  say  of  the  only  novelty, 
the  oomic  opera  by  Meyerbekr,  L'Eloile  du 
Nord.  This  drew  a  full  house  for  a  single  eve- 
ning, and  a  house  more  than  half  full  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon.  It  should  have  been  played 
oftcner  to  be  appreciated,  for  it  was  a  work  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  of  course  crowded  full  of  matter 
as  an  egg  of  meat,  whether  of  the  inspired  kind 
or  not.  Our  general  impression  was,  that  it  was 
over-ingenious  music,  a  great  labor  to  the  writer, 
and  a  labor  to  the  listener  who  sits  it  through. 
And  yet  full  of  curious,  pretty,  sometimes  beauti- 
ful conceits;  of  cunningly  elaborated  brilliancies 
and  Meyerbeerish  (juaintnesses,  not  to  say  gro- 
tesqucnesses;  of  interesting  and  ins[iiring  combi- 
nations, well  studied  dramatic  or  melo-drainatic 
effects  and  contrasts  ;  striking  individuality  in  its 
little  scraps  of  melody  which  run  into  the  con- 
certed harmony,  but  tame  lack  of  individuality 
in  the  more  prominent,  developed  melodies  ;  all 
manner  of  original  and  curious  arts  of  instru- 
mentation, &c.,  &c.  On  the  whole  a  very  tal- 
ented and  scientific  French  work  oi  effect,  almost 
inseparable  from  the  Grand  Opera,  and  depending 
equally  on  scenic  spectacle,  the  pretty  platoons 
of  girl  soldiers,  uncouth  Cos.^acks,  &c.,  as  on  the 
music  for  success.  But  here  it  depended  chiefly 
and  most  successfully  on  Mme.  De  Lagrange, 
whose  exquisite  acting  and  singing  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  quite  filled  the  mind  and  made  one 
uncritical  to  all  the  rest. 

We  propose  to  look  into  this  opera  a  little — rot 
very  profoundly  or  minutely,  but  just  enough  to 
do  our  duty  to  a  new  work.  Plot  and  spectacle  and 
music  are  inseparable,  so  we  will  trace  them 
along  together.  First  we  have  an  overture, 
opening  witli  a  military  movement,  which  is 
worked  up  into  a  good  deal  of  activity  and  noise, 
and  then  passes  or  melts  by  means  of  a  prolonged 
trill  on  the  dominant  of  the  coming  key  into  a 
minor  dance  melod)',  which  is  exceedingly 
piquant  and  pretty,  with  its  brOEid  rliytlim,  and 
is  lusciously  instrumented.  The  march  returns, 
and  then,  through  a  gauzy  veil  of  harp  accompani- 
ments, appears  a  leading  cantabile  melody,  which 
we  shall  meet  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  opera,  it  forming  one  of  the  three  or  four 
modi'es  which  mechanize  and  give  unity  to  the 
wdioie.  A  common-place,  Balfe-like  sort  of  mel- 
ody' we  must  consider  it,  for  one  made  so  impor- 
tant. Fragments  of  the  march  again,  and  then 
for  a  close  some  trumpet  touches  of  a  livelier 
cavalry  air,  resembling  one  sung  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  On  tire  whole  a  brilli.int  and  effective 
overture,  of  whose  rich  instrumentation  we  could 
form  a  tolerable  idea  from  Maretzek's  fine 
orchestra,  although  it  required  half  a  dozen 
harps  instead  of  one,  and  all  things  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  gay  scene,  a  village  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  water  in  the  background,  a 
chapel  on  the  right,  the  rustic  house  of  Catarin% 
and  her  brother  George  on  the  left.  Workmen 
(carpenters,  for  it  is  a  new  version  of  the  story  of 
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Filter  in  tlie  ship-yards  of  Zandaani),  are  resting 
from  their  labors,  while  their  wives  and  daughters 
bring  refreshments ;  Peter  alone  (Amodio)  is 
busy  at  his  bench  pushing  the  jack-plane.  We 
shall  see  what  keeps  him.  A  tenor  coryphaeus 
(our  veteran  friend,  in  all  the  operas,  who  sings 
always  flat)  leads  off  with  a  couple  of  bars,  to 
which  the  chorus  answers  in  a  minor  strain  of 
innocent  gayety,  quaint  and  fresh,  and  juslitying 
what  Heine  says  of  the  individuality  of  Meyer- 
beer's choruses.  Next  comes  the  tenor  air  of 
Danilowitz,  the  pastry  cook  (Brignoli),  who 
makes  much  ado  about  his  hot  pies,  and  appi'als 
most  wooingly  to  the  young  maidens,  singing  that 
his  cakes  are  as  warm  as  his  own  heart,  whereat 
the  damsels  jeer  and  laugh  in  comical  mocking 
strains.  There  is  nice  fitting  of  tone-figures  to 
sentiment  and  situation  in  all  this.  In  scraps  of 
recitative,  expressively  instrumented,  inquiries 
are  made  for  Catarina,  who  has  not  appeared ; 
hints  are  thrown  out  that  Peter  is  in  love  with 
her  and  waiting  for  her ;  and  then  master  Peter 
developes  himself,  surly,  passionate  fellow  that  he 
is,  in  a  muttered,  growling  strain  of  bass,  which 
occurs  afterwards  often  enough  to  pass  for  a  type 
of  himself,  expressing  the  surly  fidlow  and  no 
more,  while  musically  his  part  has  little  interest. 
A  drinking  chorus  follows,  charmingly  wild  and 
Northern,  and  also  in  the  minor,  the  orchestra 
after  each  strain  dashing  down  a  precipice  of 
chromatic  triplets,  with  a  recklessness  that  con- 
trasts with  the  touch  of  sentiment  there  is  in  the 
tune.  It  changes  to  the  major,  as  they  drink  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  then,  as  they  all 
kneel,  it  passes  into  a  prayer.  This  strain,  like 
the  whole  first  scene  indeed,  suggests  analogies 
with  the  first  scene  of"  AVilliam  Tell,"  like  situa- 
tions and  materials  being  employed  for  a  great 
ensemble.  AVith  Rossini  there  is  more  of  the 
freshness  of  nature,  and  more  spontaneous  naivete, 
with  all  his  art ;  while  Meyerbeer  achieves  a 
less  complete  success  by  ingenious  calculation  of 
effects.  We  find  this  whole  first  act,  however, 
full  of  interest,  and  of  invention  at  least,  if  not  of 
inspiration. 

They  challenge  Danilowitz  to  dnnk  the  toast. 
He  drinks  only  to  the  Czar,  the  enemy  of  Swe- 
den !  They  resent  it  as  an  insult ;  carpenter 
Peter  (who  is  the  Czar)  defends  him,  and  a 
promising  fight  is  only  interrupted  by  the  bell 
calling  them  off  to  work  (an  awfully  harsh  bell, 
by  the  way),  and  lets  its  steam  off  musically 
instead  of  fisti-cally. 

Kow  comes  a  bit  of  melodrama.  Peter  lingers 
behind,  watching  for  Catharine.  A  flute  strain 
from  the  house  !  'Tis  George,  his  "  professor  of 
the  flute,"  and  he  takes  up  a  flute  and  answers. 
This  flute  business  is  another  of  the  liltle  motive!: 
which  pin  the  whole  opera  together — a  hint  here 
of  what  is  completed  in  the  last  act.  They  drink 
together.  Catharine  has  gone,  it  seems,  to  ask  the 
hand  of  the  inn-keeper's  daughter  for  George  in 
marriage  ;  and  now  trips  in  Lagrange  in  jaunty 
canliniere  co.^tume,  and  sings  about  the  most 
comic  piece  of  music  in  the  opera,  her  account  of 
her  interview  witli  the  old  inn-keeper,  the  music 
being  somewhat  deacriptive  of  that  important, 
burly,  grufi"-voiced,  smoking  individual.  Mad- 
ame does  it  to  a  charm,  extorts  prai.ses  for  her 
ambassadorship,  and  goes  olT  with  a  flight  of  high 
soaring  triplets,  in  which  her  voice  revels  as  ex- 
quisitely as  few  but  Lagrange  can.  Catharine  is 
wise;   she  lectures  her  lover,   whom    she    has 


caught  drinking,  and  surly  Peter  mutters  out 
that  angry  strain  again.  Slie  recalls  her  dying 
mother's  prophecy  about  her  star,  the  North 
Star;  and  here  come  in  the  harp  figures  and  a 
part  of  tlie  canlahile  (noticed  in  the  overture) 
which  is  the  typical  air  of  Catharine,  another 
recurring  motive  of  the  piece. 

As  Peter  is  about  to  go,  smarting  with  wounded 
pride  under  the  moral  lecture  of  his  lady  love,  in 
rushes  Prascovia  (Mme.  Mareezek),  the  be- 
trothed of  George,  in  great  alarm,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Calmucks  and  Cossacks. 
Peter  is  very  brave,  but  Catharine,  true  to  her 
star,  is  wise  and  ready  for  emergencies.  Leave 
it  to  her.  They  retire,  and  in  creep  a  grotesque 
band  of  shaggy  warriors,  headed  by  Giitzenko 
(CoLF.TTi),  a  ilandy  rnflian,  who  makes  the  buf- 
foon of  the  play,  and  figures  afterwards  as  cor- 
poral and  what  not  under  Peter.  They  shout 
out  their  song  of  blood  and  pillage,  and  proceed 
to  charge  upon  the  house,  when  they  are  met 
upon  the  steps  by  Catharine,  clad  as  a  gipsy, 
with  a  starry  robe  and  a  tambourine,  who  with 
imperious  gesture  bids  them  back,  appealing  to 
the  superstition  of  their  race,  of  whom  her 
mother  was  one.  She  tells  their  fortunes,  and 
then  sings  the  spirited  gipsy  rondo  of  Jenny 
LiND  memory,  the  Cossacks  lifting  their  feet  the 
while  in  uncouth  accompaniment.  Without  the 
vigor  of  Jenny's  voice,  Mme.  Lagrange  executed 
it  with  almost  the  same  perfection,  as  she  does  all 
such  bravura  pieces.  The  savages  are  gone, 
good  riddance  !  and  Catharine  has  risen  to  the 
third  heavens  in  her  Peter's  admiration.  One  of 
the  most  charming,  ingenious,  naive,  expressive 
passages  in  the  whole  opera  is  the  dialogue  which 
follows  between  the  lovers,  in  which  Catharine 
asks  the  seeming  carpenter's  history,  divines  his 
destlnj',  and  kindles  anew  the  prouder  aspira- 
tions in  his  breast.  The  music  is  in  the  happiest 
vein  of  Meyerbeer ;  in  Catharine's  part  it  has 
here  and  elsewhere  a  wise,  wholesome,  encour- 
aging sound,  revealing  a  fresh,  generous,  affec- 
tionate nature,  witty  withal  and  self-possessed. 
There  is  really  an  individuality  in  the  music  of 
Catharine  throughout — least  of  it  in  the  bravura 
pieces  which  most  captivate  the  crowd  ;  whereas 
Peter's  music  is  but  tamely  characteristic,  or  only 
characteristic  of  an  ordinary,  self-willed  and 
irritable  person.  There  is  a  touch  of  tenderness, 
however,  in  a  strain  here  which  he  sings  aside, 
as  he  thinks  of  "her  noble  voice,  noble  and 
proud."  The  duet  ends  of  course  with  a  strain 
of  martial  and  heroic  resolution  and  self-dedi- 
cation. 

Now  comes  a  very  odd  duet  between  Pras- 
covia and  Catharine.  Poor  Prascovia  1  worse 
trouble  than  before !  Her  Gi'orge,  her  lover, 
just  as  they  were  to  be  married,  is  enrolled  a 
conscript  by  the  Cossacks.  Catharine  comforts 
her;  another  moral  inspiration;  she  shall  be 
married  ;  a  substitute  shall  be  provided,  one  who 
looks  just  like  George — (the  heroic  girl  will  don 
the  uniform  herself).  So  there  are  alternate 
showers  and  sunshine,  smiles  and  tears  for  the 
simple-hearted  maiden.  All  this  is  expressed  in 
an  imitative  duet,  full  of  sobbings  and  cooinirs  on 
the  one  part,  and  high,  cackling  laughter  on  the 
other,  which  reminds  one  of  a  concert  of  hens 
and  chickens  in  a  barnyard.  Yet  it  is  exquisitely 
ingenious  and  funny,  and  the  glad  strain  in  which 
the  voices  join  at  the  end  is  extremely  pretty, 
flute-like  and   florid,  taxing  the  flexibility  and 


compass    of  both    voices    quite    severely.     Mme. 
Maretzek   ably  seconded   Lagtange  in  this,  her 
voice  telling   clearest  in  the  highest  notes,  but 
betraying  some  pinched  and  nasal  tones  in  the 
middle  region.     This  droll  conceit   was  vocifer- 
ously encored.     This  duet  might  pass  for  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  one  in  Freyschiitz,  also  between  a 
sad  and  a  merry  maiden.    But  that  has  soul  in  it. 
And  now  for  the  finale  of  this  first  Act,  a  wed- 
ding scene  in  the  foreground,  with  soldiers  in  the 
background  marching,  off  the  conscripts.     A  band 
of  rustic  musicians  appear,  and  the  orchestra  is 
made  to  imitate  the  tuning  of  their  instruments, 
striking  hard  fifths,  winding  off  with  a  rude  trum- 
pet flourish  ; — farcical  enough.    The  pretty  chorus 
of  young  girls  and  workmen  ;  the  rapturous  coup- 
lets of  Prascovia  the  bride,  accompanied  by  the 
la,  la,  in  octave  intervals  of  the  girls  swinging 
hands  girl-like;  the  smart  quickstep  chorus  of  the 
soldiers ;  the  bacchanalian  ghu,  glou,  and  zon,  zon 
of  the  men,  mingled  with  the  heart-beating  tic  tac 
of  the  lovei's,  &c.,  make  an  ensemble  full  of  vari- 
ety and   zest,  in  which  of  course   the   orchestra 
plays  an  important  pajt.     A  few  bars  of  religious 
music  as  they  all  kneel  before  the  chapel,  while 
Catarina  appears  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  disguised 
as  a  recruit,  and   sings    her  farevfell  prayer  of 
blessing   on    the   marriage.     This    prayer,   with 
harp  accompaniment,  is  nothing  but  the  full  de- 
velopment of  that  sentimental  Balfe-like  melody, 
which  we  have  met  twice  before.     Interpolate  it 
into  the  "  Bohemian    Girl,"   and    we  fancy  few 
would  suspect  the  difference  of  authorship,  so  far 
as   essential    melody   is   concerned.      Musically, 
Catharine's  strong  parts  are  her  weakest.     The 
real  music  of  her  part  is  in  those  incidental,  dia- 
logue scraps  of  melody,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
She  ends  with  a  florid  barcarole,  as  she  is  rowed 
off  In   the  boat,  whose   echoes  die  away  among 
the  rocks  with  the  most  silvery  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  Lagrange.     Her   singing  of  the  prayer 
too  was  full  of  pathos,  and  better  than  the  melody 
deserved. 

So  much  for  the  first,  which  is  the  longest,  and 
it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best  act  of  the  three. 
The  conclusion  of  our  sketch  must  give  way  for 
this  week  to  other  matters. 

The  article  on  the  first  page  by  Heine,  on  Met- 
ERBEEB,  we  translate,  not  because  we  think  its  opin- 
ions true,  hut  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  now  that 
attention  is  called  to  the  subject  by  the  "North 
Star,"  as  indicating  the  strange  enthusiasm  which 
this  acute  satirist  shared  with  all  Germany  for  Mey- 
erbeer, about  the  time  of  the  first  success  of  Les 
Ilmjuenols,  (1836 — 40).  Heine  had  sharp  things 
enough  to  say  of  Meyerbeer  in  some  of  his  later 
writings. 

At  length  we  are  to  have  a  beginning  of  classical 
music.  Our  mouths  water,  and  wc  have  waited 
long.  Our  young  townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Paukeu, 
who  has  the  true  tone  and  culture  of  an  artist,  is  to 
lead  off  this  evening  in  a  nice  little  Soiree  at  Cliick- 
erini^'s  saloon.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
some  of  Beethoven's  earlier  piano  works,  wisely  and 
moilcstly  reasoning  that  he  must  do  a  good  service, 
while  things  more  fornndable  and  hiilliant  arc  so 
common,  by  kcciiinr;  us  familiar  with  these.  He  will 
play  to-night  the  second  of  the  three  Sonatas  dedi- 
cated to  Haydn,  and  (with  aid  from  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club)  the  Tiio  No.  1,  in  K  flat;  also 
sma'ler  pieces  by  Bach,  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn. 
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The  Cliili  will  play  with  him  the  famous  Schiimiinn 
Quintet;  Mr.  Evan's  clarinet  will  discourse  that 
sweet  Andante  Pastorale  by  Crnscll :  and  Mrs.  Long 
■will  sins  -in  ■''''  (^'om  Mozart  and  Mr.  Parker's  music 
to  Tennyson's  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." 
Who  will  resist  so  choice  a  feast?. . .  .And  then,  to 
follow  np  the  supply  of  chamber  music,  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  will  commence  their  eighth 
annual  series  next  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  August 
FuiES  has  happily  recovered,  and  they  will  begin 
strong,  with  two  new  pieces  for  the  first  part,  viz : 
Mozart's  Fifth  Quartet,  in  A,  and  Beethoven's  Piano 
Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  in  E  flat.  Part  second  will  in- 
clude an  Adofiio  from  a  Clarinet  Concerto  by  Spnhr, 
a  Polonaise  by  Ciiopin,  and  Jlendelssobn's  third 
Quartet,  in  D.  The  pianist  will  be  Mr.  Hugo 
Li-:ONH.\UD,  a  talented  young  artist,  recently  from 
Leipzig  . .  .There  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  if  the 
great  public  is  not  ready  to  sustain  Orchestral  Con- 
certs, there  will  be  plenty  of  choice  chamber  music 
for  the  few  !  But  we  do  not  <lespair  of  sym]ihonies 
under  the  statue  of  Beethoven  yet.  If  it  cannot  be 
done  in  one  way,  it  may  be  in  another.  Of  the  1500 
season  tickets  necessary  to  guaranty  eight  concerts, 
barely  700  were  subscribed  for.  Now  we  throw  out 
a  hint :  Who  is  there  of  the  700.  who  would  not 
gladly  be  held  for  the  same  amount  for  sny  Jive  con- 
certs, with  the  privilege  of  attending  one  rehearsal  to 
each  (making  it  equivalent  in  fact  to  tpn  concerts  for 
$.3  00  !),  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  scries 
shall  be  extended  to  eight,  should  they  prove  popular 
enough  to  warrant  it  ? 

New  York. — The  musical  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  concerts  of  Thalberg,  of  which  he  has 
already  given  three.  In  the  absence  of  our  expected 
correspondence,  we  extract  from  the  Courier  & 
Enquirer^s  notice  of  Tuesday'  evening: 

Niblo's  Saloon  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  last 
evening  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Thalberg's  first 
Concert  in  America,  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  audi- 
ences ever  assembled  in  New  York.  The  concert  was 
quite  a  model  in  its  arrangements :  There  was  just 
enough  of  it : — a  rare  merit, — the  '  not  too  miich' 
appearing  to  be  the  most  difficult  lesson  for  public 
amusement  to  learn.  *  *  *  *  In  every  respect, 
then,  Mr.  Thalberg's  first  appearance  was  unexcep- 
tionable. He  came  before  the  American  public  without 
humbug  of  any  kind,  relying  solely  upon  his  estab- 
lished position  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
merely  sayinjj  :  *I  have  come  to  you;  hear  me  if 
you  will.'  His  success — we  mean,  of  course,  his 
American  success,  and  a  success  commensurate  with 
his  great  fame — was  established  beyond  a  doubt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  concerts.  He  rose 
from  his  instrument  confessed  by  every  hearer  the 
masser  of  all  the  masters  who  had  preceded  him. 

"When  he  began  to  play,  the  first  impression  was 
that  we  had  heard  all  this  before,  and-heard  it  very 
much  to  our  satisfaction ;  but  after  a  while,  even  the 
dullest  ear  began  to  perceive  that  in  addition  to  some- 
thing that  it  had  heard,  there  was  something  that  it 
had  not  heard  before ;  and  this  went  on  increasing 
until  finally  the  new  revelation  eclipsed  the  old  and 
familiar  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Thalberg  was  listened  to 
as  if  he  were  beginning  the  revolution  in  piano-forte 
playing  which  he  triumphantly  completed  in  Europe 
several  years  ago.  For  Mr.  Thalberg,  young  as  he  is, 
is  the  father  of  the  present  school  of  piano-forte 
playing.  *******  Mr.  Thalberg's  com- 
positions generally  consist  of  what  might  be  ealled 
variations  upon  an  air;  variations  of  an" air  they  cer- 
tainly are  not ;  for  his  literal  faithfulness  to  the 
simplest  theme  that  he  may  take  as  his  subject  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  crowd  of  brilliant,  fantastic, 
musical  thoughts  with  which  he  adorns  and  illustrates 
it.  Yon  hear  this  theme  constantly;  it  goes  steadily 
and  inexorably  on ;  its  bold  steady  march  distinctly 
audible  amid  the  musical  tumult  of  arpeggios,  scale 
passages,  octaves,  and  fanciful  outbursts  and  freaks 
of  sound,  which  his  magic  raises  around  it.  This  was 
particularly  remarkable  last  evening  in  the  Fantasias 
upon  themes  from  La  Sonnamhida  and  in  the  grand 
variations  on  the  fir  from  L'E/isir  d'Amore. 
fe|As  to  Mr.  Thalberg's  playing  we  omit  as  entirely 
superfluous,  if  not  impertinent,  all  praises  of  its  rfTe- 
chanical  m.erits,  and  go  not  into  particulars,  or  into 
raptures,  about  his  wrist  ?.i  once  strong  and  flexible, 
— his  touch  at  once  firm  and  delicate,  crisp  and  easy, 
— his  thumbs  all  fingers  instead  of  his  fingers  all 
thumbs,  and  his  fingers  all  first  and  second — his  having 
two  right  hands  instead  of  one  right  and  one  left ; — he 
is  beyond  all  this  sort  of  commendation.  It  became 
necessary  for  others  to  attain  those  things  because  he 
had  them,  and  discovered  how  to  use  them  :  they  were 
not  much  needed  before  ;  some  of  them,  not  at  all. 
His  execution  seems  absolutely  perfect ;  and  his  style, 


remarkable  for  every  excellence,  is  chiefly  so  for  its 
brilliance,  its  elegance,  and  its  precision.  His  accu- 
racy is  marvellous  to  the  verge  of  tlie  miraciilous ; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  story  tohl,  that  one  of 
those  used-up  Englishmen  who  trnvel  about  in  search 
of  a  sensation,  having  followed  him  in  vain  for  three 
years  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  false  note,  blew  out  his 
brains  in  despair.  Of  this  characteristic  he  gave  a 
splendid  example  last  evening  m  the  Etude  with 
repeated  notes.  He  played  this  like  a  machine  with  a 
soul.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  after  such  a  per- 
formance as  that,  especially  by  musicians ;  mute 
admiration  and  wonder  arc  the  tribute  which  it  exacts, 
if  we  except  outbursts  of  applause  ;  but  there  is  really 
very  little  to  be  said  about  absolute  perfection.  "We 
have  no  space  for  further  remnrk.  however,  at  this 
time,  and  can  only  add  that  Mr.  Thalberg's  success 
with  his  audience-^one  of  the  mo?t  cultivated  ever 
assembled  in  this  city — -"^vas  complete,  triumphant. 
He  was  called  vociferously  after  each  performance; 
but  comnlied  with  the  demand  for  an  encore  but  once. 

Not  the  least  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the 
smging  of  Madame  Cora  de  "Wiltiorst,  who  with 
Signor  MoRELEi  assisted  Mr.  Thalberg.  Madame 
r>E  "WiLnoRST  in  voice  and  method  ranks  hi^h  among 
the  best  vocalists  whom  we  have  henrd  of  late.  Her 
voice  is  at  once  sympathetic. powerful  anrl  flexible;  and 
her  style  and  method  are  of  the  best  Italinri  school,  in 
which  she  has  studied  with  a  success  which  indicates 
unusual  artistic  capabilities.  Her  sinking  last  evening 
of  Dimque  io  son  and  of  the  Air  from  7/  Trovafore 
was  very  charming;  and  after  the  latter,  she  was 
deservedly  recalled  with  an  enthusiasm  hardly  inferior 
to  that  ebVited  by  the  hero  o"  the  eveninfr. 

Signor  Moreeli'S  noble  and  purely  delivered  voice 
we  always  listen  to  with  great  nlciisin'e,  and  never 
with  nrore  than  last  evening.  He  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Graziani,  first  among  the  baritones 
who  have  visited  us. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Baron  Stankovitch  on  Monday  night  with 
II  Trovatore,  which  has  been  followed  by  L'Efoile  dit 
Nord.  A  strange  scene  occurred  the  first  night,  of 
which  we  find  the  following  account: 

Qui^e  a  srene  of  confusion  took  place  on  Monday  m'sbt..  when 
Kreiifzcr,  ^hf  new  ronflvif  tor,  vir^e  Marefz-^k.  {*'X''ommiinirafpJ 
bv  Hie  Ptnckhol.terp,)  took  his  seat.  A  storm  of  hisses,  shouts 
of  "  Maretzek  I  MfireUekl"  &p..  arose  from  all  parfs  of  the 
auilienre,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  or^heptra.  endeavored  to 
make  \t,  itself  heard  Kreutzer  turned  to  the  audienee.  bowed 
and  smiled,  and  received  poine  applause,  hut  the  <  onfupinn  did 
not  cease  until  the  unpopular  conductor  quirted  his  official 
seat,  and  handed  Miretzek  into  it,  amid-5t  the  acclamations  of 
the  revn]uMoni,=ts.  Kreufzer  tortkhis  usual  piace  as  first  violin, 
and  the  perTormance  went  on.  It  was  of  cour.=e  a  precon- 
certed arrantrcment.  in  order  to  mortify  fhe  stockholders,  who 
had  stipulated  in  the  arrana:ements  with  Mad.  de  Lanran?e, 
that  M-ire'zek  .should  have  nn-hinc  whatever  to  do  in  the 
Opera  House.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act  the  audience  in- 
sisted upon  Max  making:  a  speech,  which  he  did  in  a  very  few 
words  of  very  hroken  Enclish.  The  revolution,  ."speech  and 
opera,  went  rff  in  fi;rand  style,  although  Amodio  had  a  cold; 
so  that  the  opening  was  a  complete  success. 

The  Academy  is  rented  for  six  weeks  only,  and  at 
less  than  half  the  rent  stated  by  the  Times.  A  new 
tenor  is  expected  from  Europe,  when  Verdi's  (toii- 
jours  Yerdi !)    Traviata  and  Sicilian  Vespers  will 'be 

brought   out The    German    Opera,   we  regret   to 

learn,  has  failed The  new  contralto,  Mme.  AXGRI, 

arrived  last  Saturday. 

Foreigii- 

Manchester,  Eng. — The  Free-Trade  Hall  Choral 
Concerts  were  inaugurated  Oct.  30th  by  a  perform- 
ance of  the  "Creation."  The  vocalists  were  Miss 
Louisa  Vinning,  ("remembered  as  the  Infant 
Sappho,'*)  "  Mr.  Harri  MillArd,"  and  "  Mr. 
Henri  Drayton,"  under  which  Frenchified  style 
familiar  American  names  may  possibly  be  recognized. 
The  Manchester  Exa7niner  says  : 

Mr.  Millard,  a  young  American  tenor,  made  his  first 
bow  to  a  Manchester  audience  on  this  occasion.  He 
has  been  singing  with  great  success  in  London,  during 
the  past  season;  and  in  the  highly  descriptive  air, 
"  Now  vanish,"  at  once  gave  evidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  voice  of  remarkable  and  beautiful  quality. 
The  lower  notes  of  his  register  are,  indeed,  at  present 
comparatively  weak  and  wanting  in  resonance,  but 
his  style  is  masterly,  and  wc  have  seldom  had  to 
chronicle  a  more  favorable  diihut.  Indeed,  we  never 
remember  to  have  heard  the  beautiful  air,  "  In  native 
v/orth,"  sung  with  such  a  rare  appreciation  of  its 
innumerable  beauties,  and  with  such  chaste  and  judi- 
cious feeling.  We  regretted  to  notice,  however,  that 
he  would  not  allow  Haydn  to  speak  always  for  himself; 
the  more  so,  as  an  innovation  was  attempted  in  a  re- 
citative held  sacred  in  the  remembrances  of  all  the 
lovers  of  oratorio  singing. 

Mr.  Henri  Drayton  is  not  unknown  to  the  amateurs 
of  Manchester,  though  this,  we  believe,  was  his  first 
appearance  here  in  sacred  music.  His  ponderous  voice 
and  dramatic  style,  more  suited  to  the  stage  than  the 
orchestra,  nevertheless  told  well  in  the  fine  bass  airs 
which  form  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the  oratorio. 
"We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  chaste  style  and 
deep  feeling  manifested  in  the  duetto   of  the  third 


part.     "By  thee  with  bliss,"  we  have  indeed  seldom 
heard  surpassed. 

Hanover. — The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter 
to  the  London  Musical  World,  Oct.  25: 

The  traveller  in  North  Germany  will  do  well  to  pass 
some  time  both  at  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  on  his 
way  to  the  capital  of  Prussia.      At  Hanover  he  will 
find   a   spacious    and    beautiful   theatre,    devoted   on 
alternate  nights  to  drama  and  opera.     Marschner,  the 
composer,   is   music-director,    and    his   latest   opera, 
Hans  Ileiling,  has  maintained,  if  not  raised,  his  fame 
as  a  dramatic  composer.     The  performance  of  this 
work,  which  I  heard  recently,  was  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  more  so   on   the   whole,   however,    for  the 
ensemble  than  for  any  special  excellence  in  the  prin- 
cipal singers,  who  all  sangin  the  ultra-German  manner, 
and  practiced  exaggerations  both  of  voice  and  gesture. 
The  story  of  Hans  Hciling  is  a  little  in  the  Dcr  Freis- 
chiifz-Vampyr  style;    and  the  music  (although  exhi- 
biting  the   highest   measure   of  cleverness)  is   little 
more    than    an   ingenious    compound    of    Spohr   and 
"Weber — or  rather  of  "Weber  and  Spohr,   since  Herr 
Marschner  (who  has  no  no  originality)  finds  it  easier 
to  counterfeit  the  wild  peculiarities  of  the  first  than 
the  gorgeous  harmony  and  elaborately-finished  orches- 
tration of  the  last.     The  best  parts  of  the  opera  are 
those  in  which  the  situations  require  the  music  to  be 
coniic.      The  diablerie,  where  the  supernatural   per- 
sonages are  directly  concerned,  is  labored  and  feeble; 
but  where  their  influence  is  merely  suggested,  a  cer- 
tain  vein   of  the   Hoffmanesque  becomes   apparent, 
which  is  uncommonly  genial  and  attractive.      Hans 
Heilinq  appears  to  be  popular ;  and,  although  Herr 
Marschner  is  neither  a  genius  nor  a  great  master  of 
instrumentation,  his  music  is  sensible,  fluent,  nearly 
always   effective,   and  not  seldom  interesting.      The 
band  at  Hanover  is  capital,  and  performs  duty  on  the 
dramatic  as  well  as  on  the  operatic  nights.     Between 
the   acts  of   Khjtdmnestra — a  new   tragedy   parodied 
from    the    Agamemnon    of    Euripides,    and   recently 
imported  from  Berlin — I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
admirable  execution  of  several  fine  overtures,  among 
others,  Mozart's  to  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  and  Spohr's 
rarely  heard  Macbeth.     The  theatre  may  be  described 
as  imbedded  in  gardens.     It  is  built  in  the  handsomest 
part  of  the  city  ;  and  the  exterior  is  more  than  worthy 
of  the  interior,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  really 
magnificent  public  edifice.     The  charge  of  admission 
to  what  are  esteemed  the  very  best  pieces  is  only  one 
thaler  G\g\xt groschen — less  than  four  shillings;    but  I 
should  recommend  English  visitors  to  repair  to  what 
is  entitled  the  **■  jmrquet  perron,'^  where,  for  twenty 
groschen  (about  two  shillings)  they  can  be  as  genteely 
and   comfortably    accommodated  as  in   the  stalls    at 
either  of  our  London  Italian  operas.     And  then,  too, 
how  refreshing,   how  sensible,   a  performance  which 
begins  at  seven  and  is  over  before  ten  !     You  get  for 
your  money  only  one  piece,  it  is  true — opera,  play,  or 
ballet — but  upon  that  one  piece  the  greatest  care  is 
bestowed,  and  neither  the  performers  nor  the  audience 
are  tired  at  the  end.     The  Kcinigliches  Hof-Theatre 
was  commenced  by  the  ]ate  king,  in  18-15,  and  finished 
in  1852  by  the  reigning  monarch  of  Hanover.     It  is 
large  enough  to  hold  nearly  2,000  people,  and  both  as 
an  edifice  and  as  an  institution  it  is  worthy  of  a  much 
larger  empire  than  the  petty  region  which,   once  a 
dependence  of  the  English  crown,   is  now  governed 
(almost  despotically)  by  the  afflicted  cousin  of  our 
gracious  Queen. 

The  theatre,  however,  is  not  all  that  Hanover  pre- 
sents of  interesting  to  the  amateur  or  professor  of 
music.  Joseph  Joachim  resides  here,  for  six  months 
out  of  the  year,  in  his  capacity  of  concert-meister  to 
His  Majesty  the  King. 

Joachim  is  playing  more  grandly  than  ever — of  which 
I  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  judging,  at  his  own 
apartments,  where,  in  association  with  three  members 
of  the  theatre-orchestra — Herren  Eyertt  (brothers, 
second  violin  and  viola,  and  Lindner,  violoncello — he 
performed  the  Uth  quartet  (in  F  minor),  the  C  sharp 
minor  (posthumous),  and  the  extraordinary  fugue. 
Op.  135,  originally  composed  as  Jinale  to  the  B  flat 
posthumous,  but  afterwards  published  alone.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  read  these  works  more  deeply,  or  to 
execute  them  with  more  brilliant  effect,  would  be 
impossible.  The  fugue,  for  the  first  tim.e  (to  me  at 
least)  revealed  an  intelligible  design  and  a  logical  form 
of  development.  Certainly  the  most  daring,  extrava- 
gant and  original  specimens  of  fugue  the  art  can  boast 
are  the  two  which  Beethoven  composed  in  the  key  of 
B  flat — the  one  immediately  under  notice,  and  the 
fnale  to  his  pianoforte  sonata  Op.  108.  While  paying 
the  first  tribute  to  Joseph  Joachim,  I  must  not  omit 
to  acknowledge  the  eminent  talent  displayed  by  Herren 
Eyertt  and  Lindner,  who  showed  themselves  worthy 
companions  of  their  distinguished  concert-meister. 

Joachim  has  been  composing  a  good  deal — but  still 
not  enough.  He  has  written,  among  other  things  less 
important,  four  orchestral  overtures,  only  one  of  which 
(that  to  Hamlet)  he  has  had  the  courage  to  produce 
at  the  concerts  he  directs.  This  is  mistaken  modesty. 
If  Joachim  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  position 
he  has  mainly  won  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  ability 
how  is  the  musical  world  to  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 
Besides  it  is  of  very  fittle  use  composing  for  the 
orchestra  unless  he  can  gain  experience  by  judging  of 
the  effects  at  which  he  aims,  otherwise  than  upon  paper. 
He  has  the  opportunity,  and  should  use  it.  There  is 
in  Joachim  the  element  of  originality— a.  great  matter. 
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Berlin.— The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  their  patron,  the  King,  on  the 
1.5th  inst.,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Sing-Academie. 
The  Festival-Cantata"  for  the  occasion  was  composed 
by  Herr  A.  W.  Bach,  Miisik-direclor,  and  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Academy.— There  is  nothing  new  at 
the  Royal  Opera  Honse,  where  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner 
is  still  the  great  attraction.  She  has  been  playing 
Romeo,  in  I  Moniecchi  e  ('npiilctti. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER 

TlTILTi  pvea  SOIUKE  at  file  linonis  "f  the  Mes.^rs  OmoK- 
tV    £RiN(l,  (Ma.-iouic  Temple.)  nn    S.\rUHD.\Y   EVENI.XG, 
Nov    lo'li,  in  which  he  will   he  kinrily  assisted  hv  Mrs.  J.  H. 
LONG  itnd  the  MKNDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 
Tii-kets  to  be  bad  at  the  priueipni  Music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  Memlelssolsn  ^suiitettc  Clwb's 

FIRST    cor^rcERT 

Will  t.ike  place  on  TUESDAY,  N'or  ]8ih.  at  Mi-ssrs.  CmCKER- 
ixii's  Hoouis.  assisted  bv   Mr.  HUGO  LE0N11.\1!D,  Pianist. 

Quartette  by  Mozart,  in  A.  (first  time.) — Beethoven's  Piano 
Trin  in  E  tlat  op.  70  — Adagio  for  Clarinet te,  by  Spohr. — Polo- 
naise by  Chopin,  played  by  Mr.  Leonhaid, — aud  a  Quartette  in 
D.  by  Mendelssohn 

Tickes  for  the  Series  of  Eight  Concerts,  §5.  Single  tickets 
■will  be  5?1  each.  Lists  and  tickets  niav  he  tbiind  at  the  music 
stores  The  Club  during  the  season  will  be  assisted  by  the 
bestaTailable  talent 
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Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR,  SOIUEES, 
At  the  ItleitSrs.  Oiiclteriiiff's  Saloon, 

durinj;   the  months   of    Dert-uiber,    Januarv,    February   and 
March,  on  Saturd.iv  eveninirs  to  be  hpreafter  specifivil. 

Sub?cripnoD  for  the  .  eries.  io  parkiige-^  of  four  ricket.'=,  8F3. 
SQb>cripfion  lists  nuiy  b^  found  ac  the  Messrs.  ChickeriDg's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  mu.=ic  store?'. 

TREMOIfl"T  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

"IITHITE  BROTHERS,  .Agents  for  O  ANDRE  &  CO. 
1  f     Foreiirn  Cl;i-«>ic  Mu>ir,  at  the  r  'iluced  prii-e-*. 

THE  ORG  AN.  by  IIopkin>  and  liimb.iult,  a  ft-w  copies. 

Just  received,  a  small  iuvoice  of  Meyer  Flutes.  Also,  a 
genuine  LuPOT  Yjolin. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  beg  leave  to  ir.form 
thfir  frieud.-i  and  Mie  public  that  the  M^i.-sacliu.-etts  Charitable 
Mechnnin  A--=?Oriario  have  :i\varded  then  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  rheir  new  niu-ifal  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER.  MEDAL  for  their  Melodenns.  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1S56  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  M^dal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeuns  by  the  Peiinsj  Ivania 
Stare  Fair,  hehl  at  Piftsbur2;h.  Seprember.  1856  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  St.ate  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  iill  heM  during  the  month  of  September, 
lSo6:— makii'g  Six  Flr^c  Prfinivms  in  one  jiosth  I  I 

N  B  — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniumf  have  taken 
the  FiR3T  Prize  over  all  com[)etirois  ni  fvfry  Fan  at  lohick 
iht-y  have,  hteu  fxkibiied.  The  Organ-Tlariiionium  is  a  new 
^la^i^^^l  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  ehureh  and  parlor  use  \Vi-  make  two  styles  of  it, 
oue  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass  The  one  wi  H 
pedal  bass  contain-^  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  "-f  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price -*400  The  other  st\  Ic  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  th<-  pedal*  Price  S^350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  .S175.     Price  of  "rgan  .Al.-iodeons  S200 

E17*For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
3IAVOEV  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  ^l.  {cor.  of  C/iar'.es,)  Bof^ton^  Ms. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHAKD, 

From    the    Conservatouy    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  iDstmction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Iludeon  St. 


C  A  R  L    Z  E  R  R  A  H  N , 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLU  I  E    AND    SINGINC. 

M  i:  s .    C  A  R  L    Z  E  R  R  A  II  N , 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Eesidenoe  Wo.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€ni\}n  Df  tljE  ^.MniiD  nnii  liiiging, 


U .    S  .    II  O  T  K  I^  . 


PIANO-POETE  INSTETJCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CI.,APP,  from  the  '•  Coi,fcr»alo- 
riam  tier  .Mu-iK."  I^W'K,  havinj;  rBtometl  Ifi  hi»  nntiTO 
rity,  ii  now  prep^^reil  to  re<ei7e  [lOpiU  lor  lio'truelion  in  the 
Art  of  l'iiim.-|ils>inK.  A|>|>llrAtion4  may  be  miule  iit  his  real- 
dcDce,  24  Iluil3on  St.,  or  m  itiebartlsoD'n  Musical  Kxctiauge. 

EDVITAEb'  ^r^  ALcSi; 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway,  NT. 

To  Ciaoral  S(ifcieti«s  aiul  C3as)irs. 

IVrOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  .3,  contains  a  list,  of  Music 
1 1  t'.'r  the  u:se  of  Choral  Societies.  Church  Choirs,  and  Sinking 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vnral  and  Onheprriil  Parts. 
Containing  Orat-nri*.s,  Oles.  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
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The  Works  of  Chopin.  , 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  little  pamphletj 
published  in  Londor  _n'-rn."  years  since,  without  date' 
01*  name  of  author,  Cuutled  *' An  Essay  on  the  "Works 
of  Frederic  Chopin."  It  is  written  in  rather  a  high- 
flown  and  extravagant  style  of  eulogy,  although  it  is 
in  the  main  appreciative.  It  is  in  fact  an  uncommonly 
clever  music-seller's  p^tjf,  issued  by  the  London  pub- 
lishers of  Chopin-s  music.  Retrenching  some  of  its 
m03t  transcendental  superfluities,  wc  think  it  will  not 
be  uninstructive  to  those  who  are  curious  to  know  the 
extent  and  character  of  this  poet-pianist's  composi- 
tions.] 

Tlie  prevailing:  tone  of  the  most  popular  piano- 
forte mti.sic  of  the  present  day  is  unhealthy  and 
Yieioiia  in  the  e.xtreme.  Morbid  sentimentality 
has  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  tenderness  and  of 
passion,  while  passages  of  mere  finger  de.xlerity 
preside  over  what  was  once  the  dwelling-plaee  of 
pure  melody  and  ingenious  eoiitrivan('e.  The 
love  of  beautiful  and  unafiVeted  harmony  seems 
■wholly  dead  in  the  bosoms  of  luodern  composers, 
who,  influenced  by  the  clever  trickery  developed 
in  the  music  of  M.  M.  and  a  host  of  others, 

think  of  nothing  but  new  modes  of  showing  how 
an  idea,  in  itself  absolutely  phantasmal,  shall  be 
presented  in  new  forms  of  clap-trap — shall  be 
arpeggioed  into  fresh  showers  of  triviality.  Vv'ith 
the  exceptions  of  Feli.x  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy, 
Henri  Reber,  Stephen  Heller,  Adolpli  Henselt, 
.Cluirles  Mayer,  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  and 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  there  is  srarcely 
an  existing  piano-forte  composer  who  does  not 
repeatedly  mistake  and  substitute  inflation  for 
energy — maudlin  mock  sentiment  for  true  feeling 
— vapid  roulades,  for  natural  brilliancy.     *     *     * 

To  begin  then  with  Fiederic  Chopin,  an  illus- 
trious instance  of  pure  and  unworldly  genius,  of 
true  and  artistic  intelligence — unbending  to  the 
polyhedric  wand  of  motley  fashion — depising  the 
hollow  popularity  awarded  by  an  ill-judging  and 
unreflecting  mob — laughing  at  the  sneers  of 
shallow  critics,  who,  unable  to  comprehend  "  the 
subtle-souled  psychologisms"  of  real  genius,  lay 
bare  to  the  public  their  plenary  ignorance,  and, 
ill  fitted  to  appreciate  the  unvitiated  motives  of 


e.xaUed  merit,  expose  the  dullness  of  their  feeble 
capacity  to  the  contempt  of  the  ill-natured,  and 
the  pity  of  the  wise.  On  surveying  the  entire 
works  of  Frederic  Chopin,  we  find  their  grand 
characteristic  to  be — a  profoundly  poetic  feeling, 
which  involves  a  large  degree  of  the  transcendental 
and  mystic — is  essentially  and  invariably  of  pas- 
sionate tendency,  of  melancholy  impression,  and 
metaphysical  coloring.  Chopin  does  not  carry  off 
v'Oiir  feeling  by  storm,  and  leave  you  in  a  mingled 
maze  of  wonder  and  dismay ;  he  lulls  your  senses 
in  the  most  delicious  repose,  intoxicates  them  with 
bewitching  and  unceasing  melody,  clad  in  the 
richest  and  most  exquisite  harmony — a  harmony 
v/hich  abounds  in  striking  and  original  features, 
in  new  and  unexpected  combinations..  The  first 
works  which  Chopin  presented  to  the  world, 
though,  of  course,  not  endowed  with  the  decisive 
and  individual  character  of  his  now  perfected 
style,  clearly  pronounced  themselves  the  offspring 
of  a  vigorous  intellect — of  energetic  originative 
genius,  untrammeled  by  conventionalities,  unfet- 
tered by  pedantrj'.  As  he  has  progressed,  his 
style  has  grown  up  and  expanded  like  some  goodly 
tree,  whicdi  casts  the  shadow  of  exuberant  foliage 
■fr\-vT  a  labyrinth  of  untrodden  paths;  a  refuge  for 
.^il  beautiful  and  fantastic  shapes — children  of  his 
Tfherial  fancy,  of  his  p'.istic  and  glowing  ijnagina- 
tiun.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  works,  which 
are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  piano-forte, 
plainly  indicate  the  uneciualled  fertility — the  over- 
flowing luxuriance  of  his  invention — the  endless 
diversity — the  unprecedented  abundance  of  his 
resources. 

His  Concertos — only  surpassed,  if  indeed 
they  be  surpassed,  by  those  of  the  great  Beethoven 
— are  vast  in  their  conception,  bold  in  their  outline, 
rich  in  their  motives,  minutely  and  dexterously 
fiidshed  in  their  details.  The  first,  in  E  minor. 
Op.  11,  (dedicated  by  Chopin  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-artist,  Kalkbrenner,  whose  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  him  and  his  vvoiks  is  as  well  known, 
as  it  is  IVequcntly  and  ardently  expressed)  com- 
bines all  the  passion  and  intense  excitement  of 
the  great  modern  schools,  with  the  distinct  plan, 
and  clear  development,  of  the  old  masters;  the 
learning  of  a  Sebasti'an  Bach  is  joined  to  the 
ideality  of  a  Mendelssohn,  the  untiring  melody  of 
a  Rossini,  the  mystic  grandeur  of  a  Weber,  and 
the  dreamy  restlessness  of  a  Sterndale  Bennett — 
the  whole  colored  with  the  delicious  peculiarities 
of  Chopin's  own  piquant  and  charming  manner, 
seasoned  with  the  infinite  and  captivating  graces 
whicli  distinguish  and  place  him  apart  from,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  modern  composers. 
«  *  «  'Plie  second  Concerto,  in  F  minor, 
has,  in  addition  to  the  above  named  enviable 
characteristit;?:,  an  originality  so  marked,  as  to 
place  it  beyond  the  pale  of  all  ordinary  composi- 
tions of  the  kind.  Its  diflirulties,  though  enormous, 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  fascination  of  its 
melody,  the  richness  of  its  harmoides,  and  the 
ingenious  management  of  its  orchestral  accompani- 
ments. *  *  *  Ne-xt  in  importance  to  the 
Concertos,  must  be  ranked  those  inimitable 
Studies,  which  have  effected  more  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  pianoforte  playing  to  the  utter- 
most limits  of  perfection,  than  any  elementary 
works  that  are  extant.  The  universal  reception 
of  these,  at  all  the  great  musical  schools  throughout 
Europe,  is  an  irrefutable  argument  in  favor  of 
their  intrinsic    excellence.      They    comprehend 


every  modification  of  style  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  piano- 
fort.' ;  from  the  grand  to  the  playful — from  the 
grave  to  the  say — from  the  elaborate  to  the  simple 
— from  the  sublime  to  (he  beautiful — every  shadow 
of  sentiment  is  depicted — every  mood  of  pas-ion 
— every  diversity  ofphrase — is  not  merely  torn  lied 
upon,  but  thoroughly  and  efliectively  accomplished. 
To  obtain  an  entire  command  over  these  sjriendid 
studies,  (which  command  involves  an  undoubted 
mastership  over  every  diflieulty  that  modern  or 
ancient  piano-forte  music  presents,)  it  is  advisatile 
to  commence  with  a  careful  practice  of  the 
twenty-four  Preludes,  through  all  the  keys, 
(Op.  28,)  which  are  evidently  intended  by  the 
composer  as  a  preface  to  his  more  elaborate  woik. 
These  charming  sketches  might  be  easily'  mistaken 
for  some  of  the  lighter  ell'usions  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
from  the  remarkable  adherence  to  the  severe 
diatonic  school  of  progressions,  (smacking  so 
strongly  of  the  manner  of  the  old  masters,)  for 
which  they  are  distinguished — suggesiing  one 
proof  among  a  hundred,  of  the  large  range  of 
Chopin's  musical  reading,  which  evidently  has 
been  directed  to  the  works  of  every  composer 
whose  labors  are  worth  knowing.  One  thing  is 
certain,  viz. — to  play  with  the  proper  feeling  and 
correct  execution,  the  preludes  and  studies  of 
Chopin,  is  to  be,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
funshed  pianist — and,  moreover — to  comprehend 
them  thoroughly,  to  give  a  life  and  a  tongue  to 
their  infinite  and  most  eloquent  subtleties  of 
expression — involves  the  necessity  of  being  in  no 
less  degree  a  poet  than  a  pianist — a  philosophiial 
thinker  than  a  musician.  Comraon-plai.'e  is  in- 
stinctively avoided  in  all  the  works  of  Chopin — a 
stale  cadence, or  a  trite  progression — a  hum-drum 
subject,  or  a  worn-out  passage — a  vulgar  twist  of 
the  melody,  or  a  hackneyed  sequence — a  meagre 
harmony,  or  an  unskilful  counterpoint — may  in 
vain  be  looked  for  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
his  compositions,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
which  are,  a  feeling  as  uncommon  as  beautiful — a 
treatment  as  original  as  felicitous— a  melody  and 
a  harmony  as  new,  fresh,  vigorous  and  striking  as 
they  are  utterly  unexpected  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary track.  In  taking  up  one  of  the  works  of 
Chopin,  you  are  entering,  as  it  were,  a  fairy-land, 
untrodden  by  human  footsteps — a  path  hitherto 
unfrequented  but  by  the  great  composer  himself; 
and  a  faith  and  a  devotion,  a  desire  to  appreciate 
and  a  deterviinaliun  to  understand,  are  absolutely 
necessary  (o  do  it  anything  like  adequate  justice. 
As  Coleridge  remarks,  in  refeience  to  the  in- 
spired truths  of  Holy  Writ,  "  There  arc  more 
beautiful  things  diat  jfind  vs,  rather  than  are 
found  hij  us,  more  great  ideas  that  come  to  vs, 
rather  than  tee  (jo  to  ihein,"  in  the  compositions  of 
Chopin,  than  in  tho.se  of  almost  any  other  author 
existing  or  dead,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Among  the  lesser  compositions  of  Chopin,  the 
"  Mazurk.\s,"  those  "  cabinet  pictures,"  as  Liszt 
has  happily  designated  them — those  green  spots 
in  the  desert — those  quaint  snatches  of  melan- 
choly song — those  outpourings  of  an  unworldly 
and  trustful  soul — those  musical  floods  of  tears 
and  gushes  of  pure  joyfulness — those  exquisite 
embodiments  of  fugitive  thoughts — those  sweet 
complaints  of  unacknowledged  genius — stand 
alone  and  unrivalled.  These  are  wholly  and  in- 
dividually creations  of  Chopin,  which  none  have 
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dared  to  imitate,  (for  wlio,  indeed,  could  aspfre 
to  imitate  tliat  which  is  inimitable  ?)port'-a\  ing  in 
vivid  colors  the  patriotism  and  houie-feelins  of 
the  r:,vea.l  Pohsli  composer,  (we  need  hardly  re- 
mind our  readers  that  PoU\nil  boa'its  the  honor  of 
having  given  birih  to  Cliopin,)  affording  vent  in 
passionate  eloquence  to  the  beautiful  and  secret 
thoughts  of  his  giiileles?  heart.  Of  these  there 
are  eight  sets,  all  of  the  rarest  loveliness,  spark- 
ling with  genius,  redolent  with  fragrant  tliought 
— very  nosegays  of  sweet  and  balmy  melody.  If 
we  have  a  preference,  where  all  is  beauty  unsur- 
passed, it  is  for  the  first  and  si.xth  sets,  which  for 
quaint  and  happy  melody,  rich  and  delicious  har- 
mony, ingenious  and.  novel  treatment,  are  unri- 
valled since  music  was  an  art.  How  often  Lave 
we  turned  oar  laughter  into  tears,  our  tears  into 
laughter,  by  the  aid  of  these  delicate  idealisms, 
these  sweet  glimpses  of  a  world  far  from  our  own, 

*'  "Where 'musk,  and  moonlight,  and  beauty  are  one!  " 

these  dear  confessions  of  a  bashful  mind,  retiring 
within  the  mantle  of  its  own  loveliness,  from  very 
moilcsty  of  its  rare  deserts  !     *     *     * 

Another  interesting  feature  among  the  miscel- 
laneous works  of  Chojiin,  is  comprised  in  the 
Nocturnes,  a  species  of  composition  which  he 
has  carried  out  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  any  other  author.  On  these  elegant 
■sketches,  all  the  Jinesse,  all  the  coquetry,  all  the 
infinitesimal  delicacies,  all  the  minute  and  barely 
perceptible  graces,  which,  conglomerated  into  a 
whole,  form  what  is  termed  slijle,  must  be  lav- 
ished, in  order  to  interpret  fairly  their  infinite 
meaning — to  develope  completely  their  manifold 
beauties.  They  are  triumphant  answers  to  the 
aspersers  of  Chopin,  who,  from  inability  to  seize 
his  intentions,  by  reason  of  their  intense  subtlety 
— who,  from  incapability  of  bringing  out  his 
phrases,  owing  to. a  lack  of  the  Icgnlo  quality  in 
their  playing,  are  bold  enough  to  accuse  him  of  a 
deficiency  in  melody,  a  requisite  whieh,  strange  to 
say,  he  possesses  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than 
any  other  living  composer  for  the  piano.  To 
hear  one  of  these  eloquent  streams  of  pure  lovli- 
ness  delivered  bv  such  pianists  as  J.  llosejihaln, 
F.  Liszt,  E.  Perkhort,  \\m.  Holmes,  or  H.  Field, 
a  pleasure  ice  have  frequently  enjoyed,  is  the 
ver}'  traiiscendancy  of  .musical  delight.  Everv 
one  of  these  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  we  would  not  dis- 
parage the  I  est  by  giving  a  preference  to  any  one 
of  them  ;  they  are,  without  an  exception,  veritable 
dief  iVcEucreit  of  their  kind,  and  would  have 
placed  Chopin  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  com- 
posers had  he  indited  nothing  else.  There  are 
fourteen  of  them,  all  of  which  are  as  dear  to  us 
as  close  relationship  can  make  them.     *     *     ■* 

In  his  PoLOXAiSES  too,  of  which  he  has  writ- 
.  ten  seven,  of  various  lengths  and  forms,  Cho[>in 
has  marched  many  strides  beyond  the  vulgar 
track  of  (he  generality  of  such  thincs.  These 
are  remarkable  for  a  boldness  of  phraseology,  a 
decision  of  character,  a  masterly  continuousness 
of  purpose,  and  a  sparkling  brilliancy  of  passage, 
which  are  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  second-rate 
ihirjkers,  as  is  amply  manifested  by.  the  failure  of 
one  and  all  the  attempts  to  ape  their  peculiarities, 
which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  hands  of  the  en- 
gravers, and  die  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  causing 
the  shelves  of  the  publishers  to  groan  under  e.xaess 
of  corruption  and  decay.  Cliopin,  in  his  Tolo- 
naises,  and  in  his  Mazurkas,  has  aimed  at  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  national 
mn^^c  of  his  country  so  markedly  from  that  of  all 
others-^that  quaint  idio.syncracy — that  identical 
wildness  and  lantasticality— that  delicious  ming- 
ling of  the  sad  and  the  cheerful,  which  invariably 
and  forcibly  individualize  the  music  of  tlio.se 
nonhern   countries,  whose   languages  delight  in 

combinations  of   consonants,   nt'cdf,  hlzwiiinui 

wise,  such  as  the  Russian  and  Polish.  As  mere 
pieces  of  display,  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  noted  conipo.-itions  of  the  same  class 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  inspired  pen  of 
Weber,  and  from  the  marked  effect  Ihey  always 
pro<]uce  on  a  mi.xed  auditory,  arc  admirably  cal- 
culated for  drawing-room  di-iplay.    »     »     » 

The  AValtzks  of  Chopin  are  distmct  from 
those  of  any  other  composer,  by  reason  of  their 
more  fluent  melody,  their. greater  length,  their 


superior  elaboration,  their  ampler  resources  of 
harmony,  and  other  characteristics  of  an  elegant 
and  cultivated  mind.  Of  these  tliero  are  five,  all 
of  extreme  beauty  and  singular  originality,  and  far 
superior  to  anything  else  of  the  class  e.xtant.  If 
we  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  a  preference,  we 
should  select  that  exquisitely  plaintive  morceau 
in  A  minor,  (No.  2  of  "  Truis  Grandps  Valses," 
Op.  34)  which  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last  is  of 
most  unspotted  loveliness,  or  that  animated  tor- 
rent of  exultation,  "L'  Invitation  pour  la  flanfe." 
which,  for  continued  and  energetic  brilliancj', 
for  fresh  and  invigorating  melody,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Ballades  (three 
of  them),  a  species  of  songs  without  words,  equal 
in  their  way  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Mendels- 
sohn, though  in  no  viay  whatever,  be  it  under- 
stood, an  imitation  ot  them.  They  require  an 
infinitude  of  varied  expression  in  their  perform- 
ance, a  delicacy  of  touch,  a  sureness  in  the  exe- 
cution of  passages,  and  a  singing  tone,  of  which 
only  intellectual  pianists  can  boast,  but  which  are 
stringently  imperative  in  order  to  their  entire  ap- 
preciation. They  will  not  endwe  a  slovenly, 
scrambling,  uncertain  mode  of  playing;  the  per- 
former must  think  as  a  poet,  and  possess  the 
power  of  giving  a  reality  to  his  impulses  through 
the  medium  of  remarkable  manual  dexterity. 
We  have  frequently  met  with  instances  of  very 
remarkable  musicians,  who  have  been  excluded 
from  the  comprehension  of  Chopin's  music  simply 
from  inability  to  render  it  exactly  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  by  reason  of  a 
want  of  those  finger-requisites,  which  are  at  least 
half  the  battle  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
pianist ;  laboring  under  this  deficiency,  they  have 
rashly  denied  Chopin  that  rare  distinction  with 
which  the  first  authorities  in  Europe  have  en- 
dowed him,  until,  chance  favoring  tbem  to  the 
hearing  of  one  of  his  compositions,  correctly  and 
thoroughly  mastered  by  some  pianist  de  la  pre- 
miere force,  they  have  immediately,  and  with  the 
ready  frankness  and  liberality  only  appertaining 
to  real  talent,  owned  the  error  of  the  impression 
under  which  thev'  had  been  laboring,  and  ranked 
themselves  thence-forward  among  the  crowd  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  We  mention  this 
especially,  because  the  Ballades,  more  so  almost 
than  any  others  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  absolutely 
insist  upon  a  finish  of  performance,  only  attainable 
by  severe  study,  and  a  strong  desire  to  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  "He  that 
hath  oars  to  hear  let  him  hear." — He  who  enters 
upon  the  study  of  Chopin's  poetical  music  with 
the  heartlessness  of  an  infidel,  or  the  indifference 
of  a  sceptic,  will  be  at  a  discount  for  his  trouble; 
let  him  ceasehis  endeavors  to  attain,  what,  to  him, 
FROM  LACiv  OF  FAITH,  is  unattainable ;  let  him 
descend  from  the  loftiest  clouds  of  ideal  sublimity, 
and  grovel  amid  the  mire  of  the  mindless  mum- 
mery of  the  popular  composers,  and  the  unmy  thical 
in  Art — Chopin  is  beyond  him.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  approaches  him  wiih  a  veneration,  and 
a  faith,  and  a  love,  pre-created  by  the  coupling 
of  anticipation  and  desire,  will  find,  to  his  delight, 
his  most  extravagant  preconceptions  realized,  and 
will  at  once  declare,  that  Chopin  is  by  far  the 
most  poetical,  by  many  degrees  the  most  purely 
intellectual  of  modern  piano-forte  writers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  works  of  Chopin,  both  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  originality,  and  its  strangely  fantastic 
structure, is  the  grand  Sonata,  in  the  sullen  and 
moody  key  in  B  flat  minor.  This  wild  and  gloomy 
rhapsody  is  precisely  filled  tor  a  certain  class  of 
enthuMasts,  who  would  ab.solutely  revel  in  its 
phanlasmagorial  kaleidoscope.     *     *     * 

In  his  Trio,  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, Chopin  has  had  to  contend  against  the  popu- 
larity of  the  lighter  effusions  of  Keissiger,  which 
are  almost  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  body  of 
amateurs — and — a  harder  ta?k  still — against  the 
gorgeous  imagination  of  a  Beethoven,  the  oriental 
elaboration  of  a  Spolir,  the  mystic  jilayfulness  of 
a'Kalliwoda,  the  graceful  melody  of  a  l)ussek,  the 
wild  iinearlhliness  of  a  Weber,  the  pure  classicality 
of  a  Iteber,  the  earnest  inten.sily  of  a  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  flowing  facility  of  a  lluininel ; — yet.  we 
feel  bound  to  say,  be  has  succeeded  in  producing 


a  work  which  steers  clear  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each  of  (he  schools — the  flimsy,  the  poetical,  the 
strictly  classical,  &e.,  as  above  eminently  repre- 
sented— a  work  of  a  mixed  kind,  that,  were  it 
more  generally  known,  would  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  lovers  of  this  most  interesting  and 
thoroughly  domestic  species  of  chamber  music. 
Its  superior  attraction  to  the  trios  of  Rei-siger 
depends  mainly  on  the  higher  beauty  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed — since,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  execution,  it  is  perfectly  within 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  trio  players.  Its  pro- 
found thoughtfulness  will  conduce  to  the  elevation 
of  the  common  feeling  for  music  of  the  general 
amateur,  and  raise  him  in  his  own  estimation,  b)' 
the  mere  consciousness  of  his  being  able  to  ftel . 
and  appreciate  music  of  so  grave  and  lofty  a 
character — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  facili- 
tate his  powers  of  execuiion  from  the  novelt)'  of 
its  forms  of  passage,  and  the  freshness  of  its  com- 
binations, which  place  it  wholly  apart  from  any 
work  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  abstruse  as  the  trios  of  Beethoven,  (the 
great  ones,)  still  less  does  it  emulate  the  deeper 
intricacy  of  those  of  Mendelssohn,  and  further  off 
than  ever  is  it  from  the  enormous  (.■omplexilies  of 
the  trio  in  E  minor,  of  Spohr — the  only  work  of 
the  kind  which  has  proceeded  from  the  fertile  pen 
of  that  great  master.  A  tolerable  pianist — a  good 
second-rate  violinist — and  a  nioderatelv-skilful 
violoncellist — may  easily  master  this  trio,  with 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  pleasure  to  the 
hearers;  and  its  excessive  beauty  cannot  fail  of 
conducing  to  its  extended  popularity,  when  once 
it  shall  become  known.     *     *     * 

We  must  next  speak  of  the  Scherzos,  of  which 
there  are  three,  each  deserving  individual  notice, 
both  on  account  of  rare  merit  and  distinct  character. 
The  first,  in  B  minor,  known  in  England  as  "  Le 
Banquet  Infernal,"  has  a  wildness  and  a  grotes- 
querie  about  it.  which,  in  addition  to  its  immense 
difficulties,  will  prevent  its  immediate  appreciation 
by  any  but  thorough  musicians.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation, however,  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  cannot  fail  of  inducing  a  comprehension 
of  what,  at  first,  might  have  appeared  almost 
incomprehensible,  and  that  'oni'e  obtained,  the 
path  is  open  to  the  hearty  admiration  which  must 
inevitably  follow.  With  Chopin's  music,  the 
intellect  must  be  satisfied  ere  the  heart  can  be 
touched ; — but  once  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
intelligence — once  render  clear  the  artful  laby- 
rinth which  the  philosophical  composer  has 
imagined — one  catch  a  sight  of  his  design  and 
encompass  his  meaning — and  enthusiasm  immedi- 
ately usurps  the  place  of  frigid  analysis — the  heart 
sits  on  the  throne  but  now  occupied  by  the  judg- 
ment. We  know  no  better  instance  of  what  we 
have  often  asserted  to  our  musical  friends — viz. — - 
that  in  Chopin's  music,  what  frequently  appears 
dryest  and  most  uninviting  on  a  first  and  super- 
ficial acquaintance,  becomes,  on  a  closer  intimacy, 
matter  of  such  evident  and  undeniable  beauty, 
that  you  are  astonished  how  you  could  ever  have 
presumed  to  question  its  supremacty,  or  doubt  of 
its  transcendant  excellence.  And  so,  this  Scherzo 
in  B  minor,  which  at  first  appears  crude  and 
obscure,  in  process  of  time  comes  out  as  clear  as 
the  noon,  without  a  speck  or  Haw',  without,  in  fact 
a  single  blemish  of  any  kind;  and  we  venture 
to  predict,  that  those,  who  at  first  will  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  look  into  it,  terrified  by  its  seeming 
vagueness  and  complexity,  will,  in  the  end,  make 
it  a  stock-piece  for  perfbrmance,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  second  Scherzo  in  D  flat,  though 
not  a  whit  less  mystical  and  abstruse,  is  infinitely 
less  sombre  than  its  predecessor,  and  is  likely  to 
encounter  a  larger  number  of  admirers,  both  on  a 
first  acquaintance  and  after  a  longer  intimacy. 
It  is  in.  the  brilliant  slvle,  and  for  pure  effect  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  Thal- 
bcrg,  besides  being  immeasurably  superior,  in  a 
musical  point  of  view.  The  third  Scherzo,  in  C 
sharp  minor,  is  the  most  recherche  of  the  three, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  works  of  Chopin.  For  wild  and  unearthly 
grandeur,  it  may  vie  with  the  best  movements  of 
the  same  kind  that  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Beethoven,  and  (hough  extravagantly  rhap- 
sodical in  its  outline,  and  almost  catachrestical  in 
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the  strangeness  and  ruile  textnre  of  its  motives,  it 
lacks  none  of  tlie  essentials  of  classiial  and  fine 
music,  being  symmetrical  in  its  wandering,  appro- 
priate in  its  nddiiy,  (for  it  will  be  admitted  that  a 
irotesqne  subject  nuist  require  grotesque  handling 
— and  here  both  subject  and  handling  are  gro- 
tesque,) continuous  in  its  mysticism. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  Dwi^jtit's  Journal  of  Music. 
SHELL   AKTD    KERNEL. 
[From  the  German  of  Grueii.] 
A  tavern,  small  and  slight  of  build, 

A  withered  wreath  for  sign  ! 
Within,  a  matchless  cellar,  filled 
"With  cool  and  golden  wyie  !    '  " 

A  window  full  of  broken  pots — 

AVith  blooming  roses  crowned  ! 
Within,  grave  pates,  with  happy  thoughts. 

The  table  sitting  round  ! 

A  little  church,  half  gone  to  dust. 

The  gate-way  choked  and  low  ; 
Within,  devotion,  hope  and  trust. 

And  music's  heavenly  tlow  ! 

A  coachman  blind,  with  horses  lame,  ■ 
And,  dragging  through  the  sand, 

A  ricketty  coach,  and  in  the  same 
The  fairest  maid  in  the  land  ! 

A  naked,  hoary,  rocky  vale, — 
Within,  fresh  fountains  leaping  ! 

Old  ruins,  desolate  and  pale, — 
Within,  green  ivy  creeping  ! 

Ay.  look  at  me,  the  traveller,  here, 
With  wind  and  sunshine  tanned. 

My  cap  and  coat  this  many  a  year 
All  gray  with  dust  and  sand  ! 

Yet  in  my  breast  spring-breezes  blow, 

And  wake  life's  morning-hours. 
With  blue  of  heaven,  fresh  green,  and  glow 

Of  music  and  of  flowers  I 

Kernel  and  shell  are  two  tilings,  then — 

This  truth  has  travel  taught ! 
Crack  nuts  or  travel,  gentlemen, 

If  you  believe  it  not !  c.  T.  B. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Country. 

K.vTiCK,  Nov.  15,  1856. 

It  snows.  The  weather  is  growing  breezy  .ind 
freezy,  and  making  poor  mortals  wheezy  and  sneezy. 
Mr.  Frost  has  been  hard  at  work  o'  nights,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Eiirus,  Notus'jue,  and  him  whom  one  of  my 
neighbors  calls  •'  Old  Borax,"  has  ruined  the  Great 
Painter's  picture,  of  whicli  I  wrote  you  in  my  last. 
I  did  not  think  then  that  I  should  keep  the  world  so 
long  waiting  for  farther  news  from  this  metropolis. 
The  delay  may  be  attributed  to  pressure  of  business, 
or  to  preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or 
to  an  .alarming  state  of  health,  or  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  post-ofBce  i  in  short,  to  any  cause  but  in- 
dolence and  forgetfulness  of  duty. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  public  to 
learn  that  on  the  15th  ultimo,  the  morning  .after  I 
sent  you  my  letter,  the  labor  upon  our  common 
began,  and  now  all  is  reduced  to  its  primitive  flat- 
ness ;  the  hillocks  and  mounds  have  been  laid  low, 
and  all  the  rough  jjl.aces  are  smooth.  Our  bosoms 
are  filled  with  hope  that  this  event  is  but  a  precursor 
of  all  those  improvements  mentioned  in  my  cata- 
lo.;;ue,  and  if  so  we  shall  never  rest  until  the  school- 
house  has  a  bell,  and  the  church  has  its  stone  and 
chain  fence  finished. 

We  have  had  exciting  times.  Politics  have  raged 
rampantly.  Speeches  have  been  made,  and  truths 
uttered,  and  arguments  enforced  ;  but  alack !  truth 
is  now,  as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Jews,  a 
stumbling  block,  and  to  our  "  Greeks  "  foolishness. 
But  still  we  have. had  glorious  moments.     One  eve- 


ning a  Demosthenes  from  Lowell  addressed  the 
"  Greeks  "  in  the  school  house — a  realization  of  Ra- 
phael's cartoon,  "  The  school  at  Athens";  and  as 
by  that  time  the  new  band  had  achieved  a  tune, 
sonorous  metal  blew  us  martial  souud.s.  It  was  a 
great  occasion  I 

This  tune  was  one  of  the  most  neutral  tunes  I 
have  heard.  It  was  at  all  times  ready — semper  para- 
tus — and  spake  in  encouraging  strains  to  ever}'  party 
in  succession.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  men 
of  brass  have  not  added  to  Uieir  list  of  pieces — that 
their  repertory  consists  of  but  one  tune  all  told  ;  by 
no  means  ;  they  practice  like  heroes,  and  what  with 
their  public  perforinances  and  private  rehearsals,  I 
have  grown  anxious  lest  the  sad  fite  overtake  them 
of  the  man  immortalized  by  Hood,  who  blew  his 
face  to  a  point!  Upon  consideration,  however,  I 
think  Hood's  man  must  have  been  a  performer  upon, 
some  reed  intrument,  and  that  the  blowers  of  brass 
are  rather  bound  to  blow  themselves  away  body  and 
breeches,  until  nothing  is  left  of  our  brass  band  but  a 
row  of  heads  with  spherical  cheeks,  like  ,so  many  cher- 
ubim from  old  tombstones,  barring  the  wings.  If 
this  event  occurs,  I  will  send  you  word.  Will  not 
brass  bands  take  this  subject  into  seri<3us  considera- 
tion 1 

One  of  my  neighbors  informed  me  the  other  d.ay 
that  Natick  is  getting  to  bo  one  of  the  most  "  popu- 
lar" towns  about.  I  thought  of  this  election  day, 
when  .more  than  eight  hundred  votes  were  cast, 
where  I  can  remember  thirty-five  or  forty  at  the 
most  as  the  usual  number.  This  is  indicated  too  by 
the  constant  use  of  our  school-house  hall  o'  nights ; 
one  night  a  fair  to  assist  a  feeble  religious  society  ; 
another  night  a  fair  for  the  Methodist  organ  pur- 
chase ;  then  a  political  meeting ;  then  a  lecture  for 
some  benevolent  object;  next  a  scries  of  lectudts  on 
"Biology,"  with  special  reference  to  the  ology  of  the 
pocket;  and  so  might  the  list  be  quite  indefinitely 
extended.  Then  again  there  are  our  weekly  police 
reports,  in  which  the  names  of  my  old  schoolmates 
figure  as  justices  and  counsel.  I  went  in  to  hear  a 
trial  the  other  day,  and  it  seemed  for  all  the  world 
but  another  of  the  moot  courts  oar  old  debating  club 
used  to  hold,  as  I  looked  upon  Justice  Morse  and  the 
lawyers,  until  the  anxious  faces  of  the  culprits 
showed  me  that  it  was  not  boys'  play.  Then  I  felt, 
"  I  am  growing  old,  John."  alas  and  alaek-.a-day  ! 
and  that  the  children  already  sit  in  the  seats  of  their 
fiithers.  Speaking  of  children,  the  little  ones,  whose 
name  is  legion,  are  a  constant  marvel  to  me.  I 
know  that  in  the  order  of  natnre,  children,  like 
offences,  must  needs  come,  and  that  there  is  no  woe 
denounced  against  those  by  whom  they  come.  But 
when  they  go  trooping  by  in  squads,  and  I  inquire  : 
"The  fathers,  where  are  they  V  and  learn  that  they 
for  their  pa  and  ma-ternity  go  back  only  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  my  school  days,  here  comes  in  the 
wonder.     Vou  remember  the  pious  epitaph  upon  the 

infant; 

"  She  sprang  up  as  a  hoppergrass. 
And  wa.s  cut  down  as  a  sparrowgrass  !  " 

The  multitude  of  little  folks  seems  to  me  to  have 
sprung  up  like  the  "  liop|>ergrasses."  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  they  be  cut  down  like  the  sparrowgrasses ! 
You  know  what  exquisite  weather  we  had  on 
Wednesday.  I  used  up  the  afternoon  in  a  walk. 
We  have  beautiful  walks  here,  if  they  are  not  yet 
known  extensively.  Our  ponds  and  hills,  if  desti- 
tute of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  have  as  much  quiet 
and  rural  beauty  as  you  will  often  find.  My  walk 
was  to  the  hill  country.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  we  have  four  beautiftil,  smooth,  rounded  hills, 
in  a  perfect  line  from  North  to  South — Began,  Car- 
ver, Broad's,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  yet  un- 
known to  the  historic  muse.  It  was  to  the  summit 
of  Broad's  that  I  made  my  way,  and  a  delightful 
hour  I  had  there.  To  the  passenger  on  the  railroad, 
which  follows  the  depression  dividing  Eioad's  from 


the  hill  Nameless,  the  elevation  is  not  at  ali  mark- 
worthy;  and  yet  when  you  are  there,  there  is  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  view,  and  a  high  degree  of 
heanty  to  reward  the  ascent.  To  the  northwest  the 
eye  overlooks  the  two  or  three  hundred  houses  of  our 
village,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Cochitu.ate  Pond 
beyond,  and  wanders  away  over  Fiamingham,  until 
it  rests  upon  the  blue  mass  of  Wachuset;  and  to  the 
North  a  line  of  dim  and  misty  points  in  the  horizon, 
we  recognize  as  the  Monadnock  and  other  hills  of 
New  Hampshire.  Extensive  tracts  of  woodland  add 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  entire  view  to  me,  and  it  is 
a  serious  cause  of  regret  that  I  had  not  strength  to 
visit  this  spot  when,  not  brown,  but  brilliant-hued 
Autumn  was  here  in  .all  her  glory. 

Sonth-easterly  I  have  the  valley  of  the  Charles 
spreadins  out,  immediately  after  passing  between 
Pegan  and  Carver,  into  a  broad  and  beautiful  vale,' 
and  giving  mo  an  uninterrupted  view,  a\yay  to  the 
high  hills  of  Milton.  That  part  of  the  South  vil- 
lage  of  our  town  which  is  spread  out  upon  Eliot 
plain  is  in  sight  just  far  enough  below  and  at  just 
the  right  distance  to  be  picturesque.  The  river, 
which  is  excessively  winding,  peeps  out  here  and 
there  from  the  woods  along  its  shores,  and  from  the 
brown  remains  of- the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees  rise 
glorious  masses  of  the  dark  green  piues.  Perhaps 
the  view  down  this  vale  is  a  little  better  when  taken 
from  Carver.  When  I  was  a  child'  Carver  was  cov- 
ered with  a  noble  forest  of  chesnut,  hickory  and 
pine  ;  and  I  can  recall  as  distinctly  as  the  events  of 
yesterday,  the  stranae  and  then  inexplicable  feelings 
with  which,  after  filling  ray  basket  with  nuts,  I  used 
to  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  villages,  the  winding 
river,  the  beautiful  swell  of  Pegan,  the  dark  woods, 
the  farm  houses  away  in  the  distance,  silent  as  the 
abodes  of  death,  and  the  heights  of  Milton  clad  in 
robes  of  deep  bUie,  while  the  autumn  winds  whis- 
pered solemnly  to 'the  pines  or  chatted  cheerfully 
with  the  other  trees,  and  the  sound  of  the  rushing  of 
the  water  at  the  milldam  came  up  the  hill,  swelling 
or  dying  away  with  each  change  in  the  intensity  of 
the  breeze.  Sever.al  times,  after  long  periods,  even 
years  intervening,  I  have  ascended  the  dear  old  hill, 
and  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
early  association,  I  still  find  the  view  so  beautiful, 
that  I  can  understand  now  what  I  then  but  felt. 

But  we  will  go  b.ack  to  Broad's. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  is  now  rife  in  ouf  town. 
A  has  bought  this  farm,  B  that;  C  is  laying  out 
house  lots  here  and  D  there  ;  E  stands  ready  to  in- 
vest, and  F  is  equally  willing  to  sell,  and  so  it  goes. 
While  on  the  hill  I  too  began  to  speculate.  Not  iVi 
the  same  manner  though ;  all  the  money  specula- 
tions in  which  I  engage  take  place  when  I  am  on 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  speculating  how 
to  settle  my  board  bills.  I  began  to  speculate  upon 
a  point,  which  just  now  is  creating  great  division  in 
our  "  Natick  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  which  associa- 
tion, counting  all  the  active,  honorary  and.  corres- 
ponding members,  consists  of  two  persons — Austin 
B.  and  a  certain  correspondent  of  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  who  may  as  svell  not  be  named.  Now  this 
question  upon  which  such  opposite  opinions  have 
been  advanced,  to  the  great  benefit  of  archaeological 
science  and  the  manufacturers  of  ink,  is,  as  to  the 
route  which  the  apostle  Eliot,  of  blessed  memory, 
that  devout  servant  of  God,  was  wont  to  take  upon 
his  Thursday  visits  to  the  Indian  plantation,  which 
then  occupied  the  beautiful  hills  and  v.alley  of  which 
I  have  been  writing.  You  must  know  that  "  Ye 
Indian  plantation"  at  Natick  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Deilham,  and  I  had  always  taken  it 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Eliot's  road  hither  was  by  way 
of  that  town  .and  through  a  part  of  the  present  town 
of  Dover,  by  which  route  he  would  first  reach  "  ye 
street  on  ye  southe  side  of  ye  river  Charles,  so  called 
by  ye  famous  Captaine  John  Smithe,  in  honor  of  ye 
most  liigh  and  mightie  Prince  Charles."     My  oppo- 
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nent,  liowevcr,  at  a  meeting-  of  onr  society,  sup:gcstcd 
that  tliis  was  wrong,  he  heing  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  way 
from  Roxbury  led  through  what  is  now  Newton, 
and  crossed  the  river  •'  att  ye  great  fording  place," 
now  the  Lower  Falls,  in  the  town  aforesaid.  Con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  the  qnestion  at 
issue,  I  may  affirm  that  its  discussion  has  thus  far 
been  carried  on  with  all  due  decorum,  and  that  no 
very  severe  personalities  have  been  uttered — at  all 
events  not  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  become 
habituated  to  in  discussing  politics.  Now,  from  the 
summit  of  Broad's  the  whole  country  concerned  is 
before  one,  and  I  find,  on  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion, that  it  could  make  but  very  little  difference  in 
distance  which  course  the  reverend  preacher  adopted, 
and  the  other  pary  has  as  much  to  favor  his  position 
a  priori  as  I.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  member  of 
an  antiquarian  society  admitting  such  a  thing  to  his 
opponent  ?  No,  sir !  though  convinced,  I  shall 
argue  still.  Jly  long  argument  is  wejl  under  weigh 
and  will  occupy  half  the  next  volume  of  the  society's 
proceedings.  [I  mention  this  as  literary  intelligence 
from  Natick]  I  will  not  go  into  the  matter  now,  as 
your  Journal  is  not  particularly  devoted  to  such  dis- 
cussions, but  leave  you  to  read  the  entire  contro- 
versy, when  printed,  or  the  review  of  it,  which  of 
course  will  appear  in  the  North  American,  as  you 
may  choose.  I  assure  you  it  is  very  clear  to  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Eliot  came  the  Dover  route,  or  that 
he  might  have  done  so  had  he  wished,  which  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  argument.  There  may  be  a 
spice  of  vanity  in  the  confession,  but  fancy  sees  in 
some  future  edition  of  "  The  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  a 
large  space  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  great  contro- 
versy on  Rev.  John  Eliot's  road  to  Natick  planta- 
tion !  A.  w.  T. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sacred  Music  at  Kazareth,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  has  just  comp'cteii  its  hundretli 
year,  and  as  the  celebration  of  this  centennary 
epoch  is  signalized  by  sacred  music,  some  partic- 
ulars respecting  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  you. 

The  Hall,  -whicli  now  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  century,  a  boarding 
school,  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  remain  and  occupy  it  on  his  second 
visit  to  America,  an  event  which  never  took 
jjlace.  The  Hall  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  the  upper  apartments  for 
school  purposes.  The  whole  building  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  school,  and  the  relig- 
ious services  are  peribraied  in  a  new  church  of 
modern  construction. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  interior  of  this 
edifice  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  much  labor 
had  been  bestowed  in  decking  the  altar  with 
hemlock  wreaths  and  various  floral  dcvi<:es.  On 
the  sides  of  the  altar  were  transparent  inscriptions 
in  German,  being  select  and  ap[)ropriate  passages 
from  .Scripture.  The  whole  appearance  of  these 
decorations,  intimating  to  the  observer,  as  he 
entered  the  chapel,  that  one  hundred  years  hail 
just  elapsed,  and  that  a  second  century  was  about 
being  entered  upon,  was  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. This  mode  of  adding  the  designs  of  art  to 
the  observances  of  the  festival  is  one  of  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  tlie  Moravian  cullus,  and 
on  every  special  occasion  the  boughs  of  the  per- 
ennial hemlock,  the  evergreen  laurel,  and  the 
trailing  mosses  are  called  into  requisition  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  sacred  joys  of  the  festival. 

All  that  is  poetical  in  religion  is  resorted  to,  to 


make  the  occasion  truly  festive  in  its  character 
and  an  event  of  spiritual  pleasure. 

The  early  matutinal  service  was  opened  by  the 
usual  choral  on  trombones,  which  was  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  orchestral  anthem  of  old  classic 
composition,  a  species  of  music  of  which  the  Mo- 
ravians possess  a  large  fund. 

The  well-known  quartet  of  trombones  upon 
nearly  all  occasions  ushers  in  the  solemnities  of  the 
festival,  and  as  the  o!d  German  choral,  with  its 
perfect  harmony  and  divested  of  all  superficial 
attire,  falls  upon  the  ear  through  those  Ions- 
drawn  wind  notes,  a  feeling  of  pleasant  and  sol- 
emn composure  invests  the  soul. 

The  services  of  the  first  day's  celebration  of 
this  centennar^',  including  the  evening  perform- 
ances, were  all  blended  with  orchestral  and 
choral  song.  In  this  last  description  of  music  the 
old  German  choral  is  that  which  is  still  chiefly  in 
vogue  amongst  us.  The  tunes  in  use  at  various 
periods  among  the  Moravians  number  more  than 
five  hundred,  although  those  most  generally  sung 
do  not  exceed  one  hundred.  These  chorals 
having  their  origin  during  and  before  Luther's 
time,  have  been  handed  down,  with  various  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  voices,  to  the 
present  generation.  Many  of  the  chorals  are  of 
Moravian  origin,  having  been  composed  by  emi- 
nent organists  of  an  earlier  day,  among  whom 
■were  Jaeschke,  Croger,  and  others. 

The  choral  in  the  opening  of  Mendelssohn's 
Paulus  is  also  found  in  the  depository  of  Mora- 
vian hymns,  and  is  frequently  sung  in  church 
services. 

Respecting  the  pure  tendency  of  this  species  of 
sacred  music,  there  never  appears  to  have  been 
any  diflierence  of  opinion.  The  Moravian  choral, 
as  sung  by  a  whole  congregation,  with  a  good  in- 
termixture of  bass  and  tenor  voice?,  is  altogether 
inimitable  ;  and  although  it  would  seem  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  be  educated  and  led  up- 
wards into  this  kind  of  harmony,  it  is  certain  that 
when  once  there  it  will  never  depart  from  it. 
The  merit  of  this  s.acred  music  is  found  in  its  un- 
dying nature;  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
it  never  forsake  it,  and  the  melody  heard  in 
youth  grows  sweeter  in  old  age. 

The  organ  is  nearly  always  used  in  accompani- 
ment, but  there  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  the  four- 
voice  choral,  without  the  organ,  that  almost  gives 
it  the  preference.  In  all  the  open  air  perform- 
ance, this  elToct  in  pure  vocal  harmony  is  sensibly 
observed. 

In  the  memory  of  all  the  older  Moravians,  the 
trombone  is  an  endeared  instrument.  Its  harmo- 
nious tones,  sent  forth  in  the  cjuiet  evening  from 
the  belfry,  tells  you  invariably  of  the  departure 
of  some  earthly  spirit,  and  the  well-known  cho- 
rals that  are  chosen  for  this  occasion,  become  the 
recorded  poetry  of  the  heart. 

The  jubilee  was  extended  to  a  second  day, 
and  closed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  higher 
Jloravian  festivals,  with  the  Love  Feast  and 
Sacrament. 

As  regards  the  former  ceremonial,  I  have  to 
observe  that  it  received  its  origin  from  the  Agnjicc 
of  the  early  Christian  church,  and  has  been  held 
in  strict  observance  since  the  days  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf As  to  its  import  and  the  feeling  this 
simple  rite  inspires,  little  can  be  said  in  the  way 
of  description.  As  an  old  institution  of  a  people 
and  a  church,  it  stands  far  above  criticism.  The 
love  feast  is  always  rendered  a  joyous  occasion 


by  the  usual  good  old  classic  music,  performed  in 
full  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  singing  of  the  time-honored  choral.  With- 
out this  adjunct,  indeed,  it  (as  well  as  all  other 
festive  solemnities)  would  seem  uninspiring  and 
cold,  and  though  poetry  and  music  are  not  relig- 
ion, yet  they  prove  in  many  instances  the  ave- 
nues to  spirituality  and  the  guide  to  heavenly 
hope. 

The  century  just  past  has  been  the  first  of  the 
existence  of  Nazareth  Hall,  although  the  Mora- 
vian history  itself  has  already  progressed  far  into 
the  second  century.  The  primitive  institutions 
of  its  people  are  still  in  some  measure  retained, 
although,  being  of  exclusively  German  origin, 
they  are  beginning  to  give  way  to  and  blend 
with  American  feeling  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  poetical  ground  work  of  such  a  cullus  as 
that  of  the  Moravians  originates  altogether  among 
a  different  people  from  our  own  ;  and  although  it 
has  been  for  more  than  a  century  transplanted 
and  nurtured  among  us,  the  age  we  live  in,  with 
its  false  pretences,  is  making  inroads  upon  its 
genuineness  and  threatens  to  destroy  it. 

To  preserve  intact  the  religious  rituals  of  a 
regularly  organized  Christian  life,  such  as  the 
Moravian  communities  have  exhibited,  the  smaller 
rural  villages  and  towns  are  the  most  appro- 
priate places.  Here,  where  a  moderate  share  of 
musical  talent  can  easily  be  found,  cultivated 
and  preserved,  and  where  the  rites  of  a  refined 
culture  can  be  enjoyed  without  running  into  con- 
flict with  conventionality  and  the  false  glitter  of 
society,  a  picture  of  the  Zinzendorfian  mode  of 
life  and  worship  is  only  really  found. 

Here  every  sacred  occasion,  every  memorial 
day,  is  sanctified  and  enlivened  by  the  choral 
and  the  anthem  ;  the  former  being  the  music  of 
the  Bach  and  the  old  Moravian  composition  ;  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  many  original  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  Haydn's  "  Creation," 
Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and  sometimes  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 

When  Christmas  comes  round  with  its  ever- 
green decorations  amid  the  snows,  the  sacred  eve 
with  its  emblems,  its  rejoicings,  its  love  feast  and 
its  dramatic  and  poetical  portrayings  of  an  event 
which  renders  the  close  of  the  year  precious  to 
the  Christian  world,  you  may  hear  from  me 
again  on  the  subject  of  a  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem Christmas.  Tours,  J.  H. 

BOSTON,  NOV.  22,  1856. 

Italian  Opera-"  The  North  Star." 
We  conclude  our  hasty  sketch  of  this  comic 
opera  of  Meyerbeer,  having  already  despatched 
the  best  part  of  the  music  with  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  is  purely  military — the  parade 
and  pleasures  of  the  camp,  the  Russian  camp. 
There  is  rebellion  ripening  here  against  the  Czar, 
our  old  friend  Peter,  the  irritable,  drinking,  and 
yet  it  would  seem  not  good-(br-nothing  lover, 
here  present  in  disguise,  rcaily  to  declare  himself 
in  the  right  moment,  shame  the  rebels  back  to 
loyalty,  and  lead  on  to  victory.  His  Catharine, 
unbeknown  to  him,  as  he  to  her,  is  here  also  in 
the  disguise  of  a  simple  soldier,  the  recruit  in  her 
brother  George's  place.     But  the   history  is   a 
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mere  contrivance  whereby  to  string  togellier  a 
series  of  military  tableaux,  full  of  pretty  puppet- 
show  effects  on  a  large  scale,  with  music  corres- 
pondiiiir.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  scene  of  tents 
and  soldiers,  some  in  line,  some  carelessly  grouped, 
some  dancing,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  suc- 
cession of  quaint  dance  measures.  Corporal 
Gritzcnko,  more  of  a  dandy  than  ever,  figures 
with  grotefque  importance  in  the  foreground, 
drilling  the  young  recruits,  a  pretty  squad  of 
young  girl  soldiers.  Indeed  half  the  army  are 
women  in  warlike  liabiliments,  which  lends  a 
French  piquancy  to  the  scene.  A  song  in  honor 
of  the  cavalry,  a  lusty  bugle  strain,  is  sung  with 
painful  fidelity  by  that  knight  of  the  rueful  coun- 
tenance, the  tenor  Arnoldi,  in  the  character  of 
commander  of  the  Cossacks.  The  corporal's 
pride  is  touched,  and  he  must  sing  a  glorification 
of  the  infantry,  drilling  the  young  recruits  while 
the  orchestra  preludes.  The  song  is  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  chorus  bands  with  regularly 
recurrinsi  t-r-r-r-r-rums  in  imitation  of  the  drum 
roll,  two  jauntily  dressed  vivandieres  leading  off 
at  the  head  of  either  regiment  (Mme.  Sieden- 
BURG  and  Miss  Ptne.)  It  is  a  very  ingenious 
piece  of  musical  and  puppet-show  effect,  spark- 
ling and  droll  enough,  and  just  the  thing  to  take 
with  an  audience  who  want  only  to  be  amused. 
The  next  music  is  full  of  muttered  thunder,  as  of 
coming  storm,  a  chorus  of  conspirators  ;  death  to 
the  tyrant  Czar !  &c. 

The  troops  defile  before  their  general  and 
leave  the  stage,  when  a  tent  is  set  up,  which 
enter  Peter  as  simple  captain,  with  Danilowitz, 
his  faithful  follower,  as  his  lieutenant  and  boon 
companion.  They  are  in  for  a  jolly  carouse. 
Catharine  the  while  has  been  stationed  sentinel 
outside  the  tent.  Our  two  heroes  drink  and 
chant  a  bacchanalian  stave,  which  has  a  certain 
charm  of  wlldness,  what  with  the  instrumenta- 
tion. The  duo  becomes  a  trio  as  the  young  sen- 
tinel's curiosity  expresses  itself  about  what  is 
passing  within.  She  peeps  through  the  folds  of 
the  tent,  and  judge  of  her  surprise  when  she  sees 
her  Peter,  her  old  carpenter  friend  and  lover,  in 
epaulettes,  and  with  him  the  pastry  cook !  Of 
course  some  fine  bursts  of  roulades  and  cadenzas 
here  for  Mme.  Lagrange.  The  two  challenge 
each  other  still  to  drink  ;  alas  I  the  old  sin  of  her 
Peter — she  marks  it  too  well.  The  two  pretty 
vivandieres,  who  have  caught  Peter's  eye,  are 
marched  in  to  grace  their  carouse.  This  intro- 
duces an  elaborate  Quintet  and  Sextuor,  which 
includes  first  a  Clumt  Baccldqve  by  Peter,  then 
some  very  piquant  couplets  by  the  vivandieres, 
about  soldier  life,  in  which  voices  and  instruments 
keep  up  a  prolonged  imiitation  ol  the  rattling  of 
dice  and  other  soldier-like  accomplishments,  the 
two  men  joining  in  the  laugh.  Both  parts  of  this 
duet  run  high  and  are  full  of  florid  execution,  to 
which  the  ladies  were  equal,  save  that  the  SIo- 
denburg  lacked  power  of  voice.  Poor  Catharine 
must  peep  again.  She  has  been  revelling  in 
melodious  raptures  over  the  presence  and  glory 
of  her  lover ;  but  now  what  does  she  see  ?  the 
faithless  knight  caressing  those  vivandieres  !  A 
change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream  and 
o'er — the  orchestra,  and  her  outraged  feelings 
make  out  a  quintet  with  the  others;  Peter  and 
and  Danilowitz  wooing,  the  vivandieres  coquet- 
tlshly  struggling,  Catharine  alone  in  earnest, 
Mme.  Lagrange  gives  great  force  here  to  a  low 
declamatory  monotone  passage,  in  which  every 


note  trembles  with  rage  :  Dans  mahahie  profonde 
Qu'ici  Je  les  confonrle  !  and  then  to  the  freer  out- 
burst of  lightning-like  soprano  in  Que  le  cicl 
sccnnde,  while  the  cJiarmant  hadinuge  of  the 
others  goes  on.  Corporal  Gritzenko  comes  round 
to  relieve  guard,  and  detects  our  sentinel  peep- 
ing ;  a  quarrel  follows  and  a  smart  slap  on  the 
corporal's  face ;  the  culprit  is  drarrged  before 
Captain  Peter  ;  but  his  brain  is  clouded  with  the 
fumes  of  wine  ;  he  recognizes  nothing,  will  not 
be  importuned,  and  commands  that  the  offender 
be  shot.  In  vain  the  pretty  recruit  calls  upon  her 
Peter  ;  in  vain  the  music  of  that  sentimental  air 
of  her's  (referred  to  several  times  before)  ;  she  is 
hurried  off  and  supposed  shot.  We  should  mention 
before  this  the  sextuor  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
into  the  tent  of  Ismaeloff,  the  Cossack  chief,  with 
a  letter  of  grave  import,  apparently,  to  which 
Peter  is  insensible.  This  sextuor  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  difficult  unison  passages  of  the 
three  sopranos,  in  broken  chords,  continually 
modulated,  and  ranging  to  the  upper  C. 

Peter  recovers  his  senses  and  recalls  the  fatal 
order  just  too  late.  The  rest  of  the  music  is  all' 
military.  To  the  sound  of  the  "  Sacred  March," 
(a  common-place,  noisy  affair  enough)  the  con- 
spirator generals  and  armies  take  the  oath  to  kill 
the  Czar.  He  overhears  all,  warned  by  a  letter 
found  upon  Catharine,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
escaped  the  fusilade  and  plunged  into  the  river 
and  been  drowned.  (There  is  no  lack  of  devices  to 
make  the  story  hang  together.)  Peter  reveals 
himself,  brings  them  all  to  their  knees,  and  turns 
their  arms  against  the  foes,  whose  distant  march 
is  heard  approaching  to  help  them  against  him. 
Here  we  have  a  large,  bewildering  combination 
of  all  sorts  of  bands,  from  all  sorts  of  regiments, 
playing  all  sorts  of  marches,  fanfaras,  pas  re- 
doubles, &c.,  the  effect  of  all  which  is  a  showy, 
but  decidedly  heavy  finale,  more  "  stunnmg " 
than  it  is  edifying. 

Act  III.  is  eked  out  with  a  transparent  poverty 
of  musical  miiterial.  For  the  most  part  the  old 
ideas  reliashed.  After  a  symphony  of  some  length, 
not  very  interesting,  the  curtain  rises  on  a  rich 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  Czar.  Peter,  in  all 
his  power  and  splendor,  still  pines  for  Catheiine. 
The  sentimental  monarch  has  even  sought  relief 
in  practising  in  an  amateur  way  his  old  labors  of 
the  saw  and  plane.  He  commences  with  an 
andante  strain  of  melancholy  reminiscence,  which 
gives  Amodio  an  opportunity,  almost  his  only  one 
in  this  opera,  to  do  himself  some  justice.  There 
is  a  buffo  trio,  where  Gritzenko  enters,  trembling 
before  majesty,  claiming  promotion  for  the — slap 
he  got  on  duty  in  the  tent  scene  ;  le  soujflet,  hono- 
rable, remarquable,  favorable,  inpayahle!  This  is 
somewhat  funny,  but  not  so  funny  as  it  is  long. 
Now  enter  the  bridal  couple,  Prascovia  and 
George,  who  sing  naivdij  "enough  of  their  long 
foot  journey  from  Finland,  made  so  light  by  love 
and  happy  union.  The  corporal  recognizing  the 
real  recruit,  frightens  them  with  announcing  that 
he  must  be  shot,  which  makes  another  grotesque 
duo  between  Mme.  Maretzek  and  Ilerr  Quixt 
(called  QuiJfTo). 

We  pass  on  to  the  entrance  of  Catharine,  who 
has  lost  her  senses.  Of  course  one  of  those  inter- 
esting mad  scenes,  a  la  Lucia,  Sonnambula,  El- 
vira, &o.,  &c.,  in  which  the  nmsic  is  full  of  i-emi- 
niscences  out  of  the  first  act.  The  Czar  has  con- 
trived an  outward  machinery  to  meet  her  mind's 
spontaneous  workings.     He  has  even  built  a  min- 


iature Finland  village,  as  in  the  first  act,  with  the 
house  and  the  chapel,  and  the  carpenters  at  work, 
and  so  on,  and  has  had  her  old  associates  imported 
into  Russia  for  the  purpose,  all  which  is  disclosed 
at  the  withdrawing  of  a  curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  You  liear  the  tenor  coryphccus  again  lead 
off  the  opening  chorus,  and  30U  hear  the  pastry 
cook's  song,  and  the  wedding  chorus,  her  con- 
sciousness the  while  returning  and  expressing 
itself  in  florid  and  varied  bits  of  fragmentary  song, 
much  of  it  with  harp  accompaniment.  Allusions 
to  the  camp  scene  come  back  too  in  the  music. 
And  finally  a  florid  prelude  on  a  flute  sounds 
from  within  ;  the  old  air  which  George  and  Peter 
played;  she  echoes  it,  two  flutes  come  In,  to 
which  she  sings  the  brilliant  and  arduous  bravura 
piece,  made  so  familiar  by  Jenxy  Lind,  as  a 
piece  from  the  "  Camp  of  Silesia."  How  exqui- 
sitely this  was  done  by  Mme.  Lagrange,  how  her 
voice  revelled  in  those  flute-like  passages,  and 
what  rich  tenderness  its  middle  tones  had  where 
contrasted  with  the  flute,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  describe.  It  ends  with  recognition  and  Peter 
making  her  his  Empress, — the  orchestra  for  finale 
repeating  the  opening  military  passage  of  the 
overture.  We  should  mention  also  a  cantabile 
tenor  aria  by  Danilowitz,  with  pleasingly  novel 
accompaniment  of  harp  and  flutes  running  through 
octaves  in  thirds, — a  piece  of  which  we  find  no- 
thing in  the  piano  score,  and  which,  but  for  the 
quaint  accompaniment,  we  should  say  was  cer- 
tainly an  Italian  interpolation, — but  in  which 
Brignoli  showed  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
cultivated  style  to  much  advantage. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  L'Etoile  du  Nord,  As 
a  work  of  curious  invention  and  contrivance  in 
the  art  of  imitative  phrasing,  in  the  first  place, 
and  still  more  in  the  art  of  bi-illiant  and  unique 
orchestral  framing,  it  offers  much  to  the  critic 
who  is  mainly  curious  in  such  things.  But  as  a 
lyrical  drama,  as  a  product  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, it  docs  not  appeal  very  strongly.  The  plot 
is  absurd  ;  its  comedy,  what  there  is  of  it,  pain- 
fully labored.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  a  comic 
opera,  for  there  is  no  genuine  spontaneous  humor 
in  the  music.  In  point  of  humor  and  of  sponta- 
neity of  any  kind  compare  it  for  a  moment  with 
the  operas  of  Mozart  or  the  Immortal  "  Barber" 
of  Rossini  !  There  is  the  natural  play  of  genius, 
here  the  hard  effort  by  will  and  skilful  calcula- 
tion to  contrive  things  that  shall  seem  funny. 
Plainly  it  is  the  comedy  of  a  very  sober  man  ;  it 
did  not  come  out  of  a  humorous  nature.  If 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  is  a 
very  serious  attempt  to  be  playful.  It  is  neither 
comedy  nor  tragedy,  but  rather  melodrama,  to 
which  Robert  Schumann  might,  were  he  here, 
apply  the  term  "  puppet-show  music "  with  at 
least  as  much  reason  as  he  did  to  Donizetti's 
Farorita.  What  a  relief  is  the  naive,  gushing 
melody  of  a  Rossini  after  all  these  curious  and  in 
detail  often  captivating  contrivances  1  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  plot  (by  Scribe),  however,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  f^ict  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  up  fragments  of  earlier  half-finished 
operas,  "  Vielka,"  the  "  Camp  of  Silesia,"  and 
what  not — savings  up  of  earlier  ideas,  meteor 
fragments  of  demolished  planets — into  the  new 
"  Star." 

One  proof  that  it  falls  below  the  standard  of  a 
true  Art  creation  is  the  fact  that  the  freshness  of 
the  music  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  degener- 
ate from  act  to  act.     In  this  respect,  too,  how  it 
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contrasts   ivith   the   immortal    masterpieces !     In 
Don  Juan,  even  supposing  for  the  moment  that 
its  plot  is  equally  absurd,  how  the  inner  meaning 
grows  and  grows,  and  comes  out  in   the  music, 
newer  and  richer  and  grander  to  the  end  !    With 
all   its  wealth    of  matter,   its   cuvioiis  variety   of 
contents,  its  pretty,  quaint  conceits,  its  striking 
combinations  and  orchestral  settings,  the  "  North 
Star "  betrays  a  painful  lack  of  the  imaginative 
fusing  quality  of  genius.     Nothing  develops  itself 
as  it  were  spontaneously,  by  an  inward  necessity 
of  nature,  out  of  the  rest,  but  all  is  there  by  will 
and   make-shift   calculation.     It   is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  music  of  effect  and  not  of  genius. 
It   is    over-ingenious    and    not    inspired.     How 
Heine  could   ever   characterize   the  author   of 
such   effect   music    as  a   man   of    "  conviction," 
beyond   all    composers,   is   more    than    we    can 
understand.     There  may  be  earnest,  indefatiga- 
ble will,  without  much  deep  conviction,  which  im- 
plies faith,  of  any   kind.     One  who  is  so  very 
earnest  about  the  shows  of  things,  rather  betrays 
his  lack  of  deep  conviction  of  the  unseen  realities. 
And  such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  L'EloUe  du  Nord,  by  its  very  succession  of 
interminable  brilliancies,  became  fatiguing  before 
it  was  half  done,  and  left  one  with  uninspired 
and  jaded  senses  at  the  end.     AVe  could  not  but 
be  reminded  at  last  of  an  interminable  torchlight 
procession. 

The  opera  closed  on  Saturday  afternoon  with 
a  mangled  and  indifferent  performance  of  Masa- 
niello  and  some  of  the  "  gems  "  of  L'Etoile  for 
the  benefit  of  conductor  Maretzek.  The  parts 
of  Mme.  Maretzek  and  of  Brignoli  were  well 
sustained  in  the  former,  and  Mile.  Lavigne  was 
graceful  and  e.xpressive  in  her  pantomime  as 
Fenella.  But  the  music  of  Auber's  work  seemed 
very  tame  and  common.  By  far  the  best  parts 
are  those  which  have  been  so  long  whistled  in  the 
streets.  Mme.  Lagrange  made  amends  in  her 
scenes  from  L'Etoile. 


Chamber  Music. 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Soiree,  at  Chick- 
ering's,  last  Saturday  evening,  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant aflTair,  and  we  wished  there  were  more  people 
to  enjoy  it.  Here  is  the  programme,  quite  a 
choice  one : 

PART   I. 

1— Trio  Xo.  1,  in  E  fiat Beethoven. 

2 — ^Aria  from  Le  Nozze  cK  Fiqaro, Mozart. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LoXG. 
„    .„  (Bach. 

3— Piano  Solos:  by <  Cliopin. 

'Mendelssohn. 

TAUT  II. 

1 — Andante  Pastorale,  for  Clarinet, Crusell. 

Thosias  Ryan. 

2— Sonata  No.  2,  in  A Beethoven. 

3 — Serenade,  from  Tennyson's  "Maud," 

•J.  C.  D.  Parker. 
Mrs.  J.  n.  Long. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  nisht,  has  flown, 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 
There  ha.s  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  ones,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near ;  " 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late  :  " 
The  larkHfrar  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear;" 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait." 
4r-Quintcttc  in  E  flat,  for  Piano  and  Stringed 

Instruments, Schumann. 

The  Trio  was  interesting  as  being  the  first  of 
the   numbered   and    published   works  of  Beet- 


hoven.    It  is  less  original  in   matter  and  in  treat- 
ment, more  in  the  vein  of  Mozart  and  of  Haydn, 
and   the   composer's    individuality   is    less    pro- 
nounced in  it,  than  in  the  works  by  which  he  is 
now    most    known.     But    knowing    that    great 
genius  chiefly  as  we  find  him  in  the  thick  of  life's 
hard   battle,  in  his  profounder,  sadder,  and  yet 
gloriously  triumphant   works,  it   is   pleasant  for 
once   to  trace  back  his  stream  of  life  to  where  it 
sparkled   in    the  sunshine  of  young,  wholesome 
impulses   and  faculties,  joyously  eager  for  exer- 
cise ;  pleasant  to  have  him  where  he  knew  joy, 
without  going   through  Titanic  spiritual  trials  to 
find  it.     A  cheerful  grace  and  elegance  and  mel- 
odious flow  of  strong,  full  harmony,  characterizes 
the  quicker  movements,  while  the  Adagio  breathes 
a  deep  and  tender   sentiment.     It  is  wonderful 
for  an  Opus  1,  to  say  the  least,  and  indicates  those 
rare   peculiarities  which  were    developed   later. 
Mr.  Parker  played  the  piano  part  with  great 
neatness,  precision  and  delicacy.     So  he  did  the 
Sonata  (one  of  the  three  dedicated  to   Haydn), 
save  where  a  little  nervous  embarrassment  caused 
him  to  miss  a  note  or  two  in  the  first   part.     His 
chief  want  for  a  player  of  Beethoven,  is  the  want 
of  fire  and  energetic  accent,  and  also  of  steady  a 
tempo  movement;  there  was   sometimes  a  little 
dallying;  and   the  second  movement  {Lnrgo  ap- 
passionato) was  taken  a  little  loo  quick,  and  had 
not  quite  that  grand  and  solemn  tread,  nor  quite 
that  nervous  staccato  in   the  short  notes  of  the 
bass,  which  the  character  of  the  piece  has  seemed 
to  us   to  require.     A  little  too  much  tendency 
also  to  break  the  chords,  which  weakens  the  im- 
pression, and  impairs  the  Beethoven-like  decis- 
ion.    There  were  such  great  excellencies  in  Mr. 
Parker's   playing,  and  the   pieces   had  been   so 
faithfully  and  intelligently  studied,  that  it  is  but 
due  to  the  young  artist  to  confess  these  deductions. 
Of  the   three  smaller   piano   pieces,,  that    by 
Bach,  one  of  his  innumerable  happy  little  fancies, 
called,   we   believe,  an   Echo,  which    wo   never 
heard  before,  was  to  our  mind  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  the  rendering.     It  was  indeed  exquisitely 
neat  and  clear  and   finished.     Mr.  Parker  has  all 
the  delicacy  and  fineness  for  Chopin,  but  needs 
to  make  it  more  alive,  to  put  more  fire  into  it. 
The  Song  without  words  by  Mendelssohn,  a  rapiil 
movement   from  the  posthumous  set,  was  finely 
played.     The  great  feature  of  the  concert  was 
that   glorious   piano    Quintet   of    Schumann,   in 
which    he   was    accompanied    by   the   Mendels- 
sohn Quintette   Club.     The  inspiring  energy  of 
the  Allegro,  and  the  wild,  dirge-like  character  of 
the  slow  movement,  made  their  mark  as  deep  as 
ever.     It  is  a  composition  which  we  shall  count  it 
loss  not  to  hear  once  at  leist  in  every  winter. 

The  Andante  by  Crusell  was  highly  relished. 
We  like  the  rich,  vivacious  tones  of  the  clarinet, 
and  enjoy  Mr.  Pi,yan's  playing  of  it.  But  in  the 
quintet  accompaniment  to  that  song  of  Mozart: 
Vol  chi  sapete,  the  whole  seemed  drowned  in 
excess  of  clarinet  sound;  the  whole  accompani- 
ment was  heavy,  compared  with  Mozart's  light 
and  delicate  instrumentation  ;  a  mere  piano-forte 
would  have  been  better.  Mrs.  Long  sang  it  very 
pleasingly,  but  wanted  more  life.  In  Mr.  Par- 
ker's song  from  "  Maud,"  she  was  warmly  encored, 
as  well  as  the  song  itself,  which  is  graceful,  and 
in  the  setting  of  the  last  verse,  especially  the  last 
two  lines,  happy  ;  but  the  principal  melody  seems 
to  us  too  light,  and  not  to  have  seized  the  spirit 
of  the  words. 


The  Concert  as  a  jvhole  gave  -generally  great 
pleasure,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Parker  will  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  smallness  of  his  audience 
from  giving  more  such  evenings.  He  is  an  artist 
of  a  true  and  earnest  spirit,  and  is  constantly  im- 
proving and  deepening  in  artistic  character  and 
power. 

Mendelssohn  QaiNTEXXE  Club.— The'first 
concert  of  the  eighth  season  came  off  in  Chicker- 
ing's  rcoms  on  Tuesday  evening,  before  quite  a 
numerous  and  appreciative  audience.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  were  warmly  greeted.  They 
consist,  as  last  year,  of  Messrs.  August  Fries, 
fiirst  violin,  Carl  Meisel,  second  do.,  Gustav 
Kreb  and  Thomas  Ryan  tenors,  and  Wulf 
Fries,  violoncello.  The  programme  was  a  very 
fine  one  and  just  long  enough,  as  follows  : 

PART   I. 

1.  Fifth  Quartet  In  A,  (first  time) '. ..  ...Mozart 

Alleirro — Jlinu'-tfn — A nflante— Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  Piann  Trio",  op,  70,  No.  2,  in  K  Hat, Beethoven 

.Andante  ami  Allegro  noo  troppo — Allegretto — Alle- 
gretto non  troppo — Finale,  Alleirro, 
Mesi?rs.  Lconhaed,  Meisel,  and  W'.'Feies. 

PART  II. 

3.  Adagio  from  the  Second  Concerto  for  Chrlnette, Spohr 

Thomas  Rtax. 

4.  Piano  Solo  :  Polonai'ie,  op.  .^3,  in  A, Chopin 

Hugo  LEoNnARD. 

5.  Third  Qnarfet  in  D,  No.  1,  op   44 Mendelssohn 

Molto  allegro  viv^ice  — Minuetto,  Allegretto— Andante 
con  motu — Finale,  Presto  con  biio. 

The  new  Mozart  Quartet  made  a  delightful 
impression,  played  so  smoothly  as  it  was,  and 
with  such  spirit,  just  blending  and  individualizing 
of  parts,  and  nice  regard  to  light  and  shade. 
There  is  a  most  genial,  spontaneous  ease  in  the 
whole  movement  of  the  composition, 'which  makes 
it  seem  simple,  while  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  science, 
and  comes  over  us  as  a  breath  from  a  pure,  intel- 
lectual height  of  experience,  remote  from  all  that 
can  be  common-place  or  vulgar.  The  variations 
of  the  Andante  are  wonderfully  imaginative  and 
singular,  especially  one  in  which  the  whole  strain 
is  accompanied  throughout  by  a  mystical  sort  of 
drum-beat,  first  on  the  violoncello  and  then  on 
the  viola,  till  the  second  and  finally  the  first  violin 
get  possessed  by  its  rhythm. — The  ]\Iendclssohn 
Quintet  in  D  took  one  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Quintette  Club,  and  was  always  a  prodigious 
favorite  with  the  Tiahiluis  of  their  concerts  and  re- 
hearsals. It  is  one  of  the  most  characterisiio 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  full  of  fire,  and  rich  in  ideas 
marvellously  well  developed.  The  clarinet  Adagio 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  enjoyable  pro- 
ductions of  Spohr  that  we  remember  to  have 
listened  to.  The  fresh  reed  tones  relieve  in  a 
measure  the  peculiar  monotony  of  Spohr. 

Mr.  Hugo  Leonard,  the  young  pianist  from 
the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  a  pale  youth,  widi  in- 
tellectual countenance,  the  long  hair  of  "  Young 
Germany,"  and  a  look  of  nervous  energy,  made 
his  debut  to  great  advantage  as  a  player  of  Beet- 
hoven. He  plays  with  rare  distinctness,  fire  and 
firmness,  tenderly  sparing  and  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  all  the  delicate  little  (lowers  of  fcelincr 
and  of  fancy  that  lie  scattered  along  the  bold, 
exulting  course  of  the  inspired  Titan.  He  has 
it  in  his  head  first,  and  brings  it  out  with  a  will 
and  with  a  sympathy.  He  seems  to  carve  eacn 
musical  idea  out  of  his  instrument  wiih  the  sharp 
and  positive,  yet  delicate  outline  of  a  scul[]|or. 
There  is  remarkable  breadth  and  fulness  in  his 
touch  and  execution.  Yet  we  should  s  ly  his 
playing  is  more  from  the  head  than  from  the 
feeling.  There  is  nerve  in  his  playing,  but  he 
seems  happily  free   from    nervousness.     In  that 
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bold,  Iicroic,  tliorouglily  Polish  Poloncdac,  too,  the 
pianist  seL'med  to  have  chosen  the  side  of  Chopin 
most  congenial  to  him.  How  he  would  be  in  the 
dreamy,  poetic  reveries  and  love  yearnings  of 
that  master  we  cannot  tell;  but  we  have  rarely 
heard  one  of  the  strong  and  fiery  pieces  exe- 
cuted more  effectively.  The  execution  was  ad- 
mirable, and  it  tasks  execulion  to  the  utmost. 
We  trust  Mr.  Leonhard  will  give  us  more  of  his 
artistic  quality,  and  that  the  coming  concerts  of 
of  the  Club  will  prove  as  satisfactory  and  enliven- 
ing as  this  good  beginning. 


New  Music. 

Wc  have  before  us  a  larsje  pile  of  the  recent  issues 
from  our  various  publishing  houses,  among  which 
are  not  a  few  of  real  permanent  value.  Wo  liave 
only  time  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
now,  rescrv  ng  them  for  fuller  notice. 

Messrs.  G.  Andre  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  send 
us  three  posthumous  works  of  Mozart,  now  for  the 
first  time  published.  (Mr.  G.  Andre'  is  one  of  the 
Andres  of  Offenbach,  Germany,  who  own  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Mozart  manuscripts.)  The  three 
pieces  are: — 1.  A  Litany  (Litania  di  venerahih  alla- 
ris),  for  four  voices,  with  organ  or  piano  accompani- 
ment. Orchestral  parts  may  be  h.ad.  This  was  com- 
posed in  1776.  2.  One  of  his  earlier  operas,  called 
L'Oca  del  Cairo  (The  Goose  of  Cairo) — of  course  an 
opej'a  biijfa — in  two  acts;  vocal  and  piano  score.  3. 
Another  early  opera,  called  Lo  Sposo  Dduso,  ossia  : 
La  rivalita  di  tre  Donne  per  un  solo  Amante  (The  De- 
luded Husband,  or  the  rivalry  of  three  ladies  for  one 
lover)  ;  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  vocal  score,  and 
also  a  piano-forte  arrangement  for  four  hands.  If 
not  among  the  greatest  of  the  author's  works,  these 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  every  lover  of  Mozart. 
We  shall  give  soon  a  more  minute  account  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  other  useful  publications  from  Andre 
&  Co. 

From  ;\rr.  F.  Meter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  con- 
nected witli  the  house  of  Meyer  in  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, we  have  a  very  neat  and  serviceable  piano  and 
vocal  score  of  Don  Giovanni,  with  Italian  and  Ger- 
man words.  The  book  is  in  180  pp.  of  oblong  form, 
clearly  and  handsomely  engraved,  and  costs  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  $2  50.  By  his  card  in  another 
column  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  gentleman  is 
agent  in  America  for  the  sale  of  the  same  Brunswick 
editions  of  the  seven  principal  operas  of  Mozart 
which  we  can  commend  after  considerable  use  of 
them. 

Oliver  Ditson,  of  our  city,  issues  weekly  and 
daily  an  incredible  variety  of  music  of  all  forms 
styles  and  qualities,  from  the  most  popular  clap-trap 
to  the  immortal  classics  and  true  living  works  of 
genius.  Among  the  most  important  of  Ids  recent 
issues  are  The  Well-tempered  Clavichord  {Clavecin 
bien  tempere')  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  being  the 
celebrated  forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  the 
major  and  minor  keys; — a  work  which  all  true  pia- 
nists and  indeed  all  musicians,  who  lay  claim  to  true 
musicianship,  for  many  years  h.ave  made  the  founda- 
tion of  their  studies.  One  who  h.as  mastered  the 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord''  is  equal  to  almost  any 
dilficuhies  witliin  the  legitimate  sphere  of  piano 
music.  Nay  even  a  Liszt  and  a  Thalberg  have  this 
culture  quietly  underlying  tlieir  own  modern,  freer 
seeming  and  more  dazzling  peculiarities.  They  will 
not  all  be  found  merely  dry  and  scientific  things 
for  the  curious  scholar;  many  of  them  are  ex- 
quisite tone-poems,  full  of  the  light  of  fancy,  and 
such  as  dwell  sweetly  in  the  mind  through  all  one's 
life.  No.  1,  containing  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  C 
and  in  C  minor,  are  already  out.     The  whole  48  will 

make  two  volumes,  each  $.3  ;  complete,  S,j. Mr. 

Ditson  has  also  ready  several  more  numbers  of  those 


wonderful  Chorales  harmonized  by  Bach,  of  wliich 
we  have  before  spoken. — Also  selections  from  the 
new  oratorio  of  "  Eli,"  by  Costa,  now  in  rehearsal 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Two  numbers 
we  already  have,  viz:  a  Solo,  The  Morning  Hijnm, 
and  Duet,  Wherefore  is  thij  soul  cast  rfown,  — both  beau- 
tiful and  chaste  compositions,  considerably  Men- 
delssohuian  in  style.  —  Mr.  Ditson's  catalogue  is 
really  a  curiosity.  It  fills  204  closely  printed  pages, 
and  contains  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pieces  of 
sheet  music,  besides  eight  pages  full  of  titles  of  books, 
including  operas,  mosses,  oratorios,  sonatas,  sympho- 
nies, Songs  without  Words,  treatises  on  harmony, 
and  instruction  books  for  voice  and  every  kind  of 
instrument  in  use, — all  of  his  own  publishing. 

Manchester,  N.  H.— The  first  of  the  series  of 
Orchestral  Concerts  came  off  last  evcnins?,  and  was  a 
romphtp  success,  in  every  particular.  The  honse  was 
filled,  half  an  hour  before  the  performance  was  an- 
nounced to  commence,  and  all  seemed  eacrer  to  hear 
the  first  chord,  which  was  struck  at  eight  o'clock. 
Miss  DoANE  did  her  part  of  the  proEframme  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  present,  and  was  loudly 
encored.  She  seems  to  be  a  particular  favorite,  and 
why  shouldn't  she  be  ?  She  is  certainly  a  very  finished 
sinsrcr. 

Mr.  KREiss^rANN  proved  himself  fif  it  need  he 
proved,)  a  thorough  bred  musician,  and  sans; his  sonE^s 
with  much  expression ;  the  duets  with  Miss  Doane 
went  off  finely. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  Orchestra  ?  "We  surely 
have  never  .heard  such  a  complete  and  well  drilled  band 
in  this  city  before.  The  Overture  to  ''Don  Juan" 
opened  the  Concert,  and  was  well  played,  as  far  as  we 
are  a  indge,  and  it  being  one  Mozart's  best,  it  would 
be  almost  folly  for  us  to  say  it  is  anything  but  a  great 
piece.  The  Polkas  and  the  March  were  good,  and 
pleased  the  little  ones  much. 

The  Concert  overture,  No.  1.  of  Mr.  Stratton's, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  applause,  and  had  to  be 
repeated  ;  this  was  served  the  same  way  the  first  time 
it  was  played,  (last  year,)  and  seems  to  lose  nothing 
by  repetition;  all  considered  it  the  best  piece  of  the 
evening,  [what !  better  than  Don  Ji.taiif]  and  no  doubt 
would  like  to  hear  it  played  at  every  concert.  AVe 
understand  Mr.  Stratton's  Overtures  already  number 
tkree,  and  we  hope  to  hear  the  others  during  the  series. 
Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Stratton  for  giving  ns  such  an 
interesting  concert. — Manchester  Mirror^  Idth. 

PniLADELPniA.—The  City  Item  has  the  following 
notice  of  the  concert  given  last  week  by  Mr.  Benkert 
a  young  Philadelphian,  who  has  just  returned  from 
musical  studies  in  Germany  : 

Mr  Benkert  was  assisted  by  Mile.  D'Ormy,  the 
contralto;  Mr.  Berner,  the  new  tenor;  Mr.  Preiser 
the  violoncellist,  and  a  large  deputation  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society's  orchestra,  which,  under  the  baton  of 
Leopold  Meignen,  performed  with  unusual  excellence 
the  work  assigned  them,  doing  full  justice  to  Mr. 
Benkert's  overture  to  Richilde'and  to  its  part  in  the 
Concerto  Irlandaise.  In  Mile.  D'Ormy's  voice  there 
are  some  notes  very  good  and  some  very  indifferent; 
her  style  is  not  of  the  purest,  but  in  opera  her  acting 
is  said  to  atone  for  all  her  vocal  deficiencies.  Mr. 
Berner  sang  two  German  ballads,  composed  by  Mr. 
Benkert,  with  much  feeling  and  taste.  Mr.  Preiser 
performed  a  violoncello  fantasia  from  Robert  Ic  Diahlc, 
arranged  byKummer.  the  piano-forte  accompaniment 
being  played  by  Mr.  Benkert.  Mr.  P.  overcame  some 
startling  difficulties  and  was  warmly  applauded  ;  we 
think,  however,  we  have  heard  him  to  greater  advan- 
tage'in  other  solos;  the  limited  si^e  of  the  audience 
may  have  chilled  his  usual  ardor.  Mr.  Benkert  played 
several  times;  his  manner  is  very  easy,  and  devoid  of 
all  the  nauseating  affectations  of  modern  pianists.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  brilliant  school  of  performers ; 
his  attributes  are  neatness,  clearness  and  delicacv, 
and  had  the  instrument,  upon  which  he  perFormecl, 
possessed  any  tone  or  excellence,  these  characteristics 
of  his  playing  would  have  been  heard  to  much  greater 
advantage;  unfortunately  the'piano  was  of  that  muffled 
description  with  which  nothing  can  he  done,  under 
any  circumstances;  it  must  haVe  left  its  tone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  seems  to  us  a  per- 
former likely  to  show  to  more'  advantage  in  private 
than  in  public. 

It  is  of  Sir.  Benkert's  compositions  that  we  would 
rather  speak.  His  concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  best;  it  is  extremely  well 
written  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the  accompaniment 
IS  full  of  beautiful  harmony  and  combinations.  It 
may  be  justly  called  a  classical  work,  and  shows  that 
the  yoiing  composer  has  not  onlv  studied  in  a  good 
school,  but  has  profited  by  his  studies.  The  overture 
to  "Richilde"is  solidly  and  carefully  scored,  modelled 
upon  Lindpainter,  as 'no  one  could  fail  to  notice  after 
the  "Vampire"  overture  by  that  master,  which  opened 


the  concert.  He  was  the  director  of  Mr.  Benkert's 
studies  during  the  greater  part  of  our  young  towns- 
man's European  residence,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  pupil's  style  should  resemble  that  of  his  instructor. 
The  first  movement  is  full  of  rich  harmony,  the  second 
abounds  in  good  violin  passages  aud  skilful  scoring, 
hut  there  is  a  want  of  a  strongly  marked  subject. 
This  want  we  felt  in  some  other  of  his  compositions. 
Mr.  Benkert's  style  is  exclusively  German,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  audience,  which  was  composed 
mainly  of  representatives  of  that  nation.  He  has 
evidently  been  a  close  student  of  the  theory  of  musical 
science,  in  all  its  branches,  and  possesses  in  himself 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  knowledge  than  is  divided  ■ 
among  the  majority  of  American  "  composers." 

Paris — A  letter  in  the  Courier  &  Bnqnirer,  dated 
Oct  30,  describes  the  hearing  at  the  Italian  Opera,  of 
the  American  cantatrice,  Miss  Juliana  May. 

Some  weeks  since  I  referred  to  this  young  lady  as 
having  brought  with  her  from  Italy  a  high  reputation, 
not  only  as  possessing  one  of  the  very  finest  voices  (a 
soprano  sfor/ato)  in  Europe,  but  as  having  profited 
by  her  two  or  tnrce  years  stay  in  Italy,  to  perfect 
herself  in  her  art.  Iter  dibut  (as  it  may  be  termed) 
at  "  the  Italians"  was,  therefore,  looked  to  as  an  event 
in  the  musical  world,  rmd  you  will  see  by  the  brief 
report  of  that  remarkable  audition,  to  which  I  am 
unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  myself,  that  neither 
expectation  nor  the  desire  to  hear  ihe  finest  music 
conveyed  bv  the  sweetest  organ  were  disappointed. 

Among  the  auditors  of  this  delightful  musical  treat, 
were  two  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  which, 
if  favorable,  would  nise  up  a  rival  Prima  Donria,  with 
(from  the  youth  of  the  fair  aspirant)  a  probability  that 
if  she  did  not  positively  supersede  them,  she  might  di- 
vide with  them  the  favors  of  the  dilettanti  of  Europe 
They  had,  however,  this  consolatory  circumstance  to 
mitigate  any  such  feeling  of  apprehension,  namely : — 
a  rumor  that  an  arbitrary  call  from  her  own  country, 
imperious  and  irresistible  as  the  ukase  of  a  Czar,  had 
arrived  to  compel  her  to  appear  on  her  native  scene. 
Whatever  that  fact  and  whatever  their  feelings.  Miss 
May  presented  herself  at  the  Italian  Opera  last  Friday, 
accompanied  by  hermother  and  some  Parisian  friends, 
and  was  received  by  the  popular  proprietor  of  that 
establishment.  Signer  Calzado,  and  his  son,  with 
kindness  and  respect. 

Resolved,  it  would  appear,  to  place  her  pretensions 
in  the  fullest  evidence.  Miss  May  selected  for  her 
opening  morcean  the  prayer  in  Verdi's  Opera,  the 
Duo  Foscari — a  piece  which  from  its  difficulty  and 
variety,  and  its  consequent  demand  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  sinsrer,  whether  of  voice  or  of  execution, 
is — where  the  debutante  is  meant  to  be  trcarfed  with 
severity. — chosen  as  the  test  of  capability.  I  think  I 
need  offer  no  further  proof  of  Miss  May's  unquaUfied 
success  in  this  most  trying  effort,  than  that,  in  the 
course  of  her  performance,  it  elicited  from  the  gentle- 
man who  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  who  was,  in 
fact,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  chef  d'oiThestre,  of 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  repeated  cries  of  ''Brava!" 
In  these  M.  Calzado  concurred,  but  AH  oni  "  made  no 
sign,"  which  may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  a  favorable 
sign  for  her  young  rival  in  perspective. 

The  next  piece,  a  totally  different  one  in  construction 
and  object,  *^  Di  placer  mi  baka  il  cor ,"  from  Hossi- 
ni's  Gazza  Ladra,  was  given,  by  Miss  May,  most 
beautifully  and  effectively,  thus  proving  ihe  versatility 
of  the  cantatrice.  The  first,  impassioned  and  almost 
violent,  required  all  the  resources  of  the  performer 
for  its  development,  and  seemed,  in  truth,  the  identi- 
cal proof  she  soughr  for,  to  display  the  immense 
compass,  flexibility,  and  power  of  her  voice,  and  her 
brilliancy  of  execution.  The  second,  so  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  music,  demanding  for  its  presentation, 
in  the  spirit  of  its  immortal  composer,  voice,  grace, 
sweetness,  and  finished  education.  I  know  not  how 
far  it  would  be  Miss  May's  interest  to  accept  an 
engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  this  season, 
— crowded  as  is  the  list  of  its  Prime  Donne — for  she 
would  have  no  fewer  than  six  eompeitors  for  public 
favor,  including  Grisi,  Alboni,  Frezzolini,  and  Picco- 
lomini,  and  Cattinaii,  who  from  their  precedency  in 
point  of  engagement,  would  assert  the  prescriptive 
right  to  the  principal  roles  of  the  repertoire  of  the 
lalians. 


Jltltn{rti.'jc«n!nts. 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

From  a  want  of  the  reqiij-ite  number  of  pulispiibers,  it  has 
been  found  hnpo.ssible  ro  give  the  Eight  Concerts,  as  hererofore 
proposed  ;  but  as  much  disappointment  bas  been  expressed  at 
the  prospect  of  no  Orchostral  Concerts,  and  as  a  sufficient  ' 
number  of  Seasnn  Tickets  have  been  pubfcribed  for  at  S3,  (o  ' 
warrant  the  giving  Four  Concerts,  the  Comniittee  hereby 
announce  that  they  will  give  the  Four  Concert,'^,  on  the  condi- 
tinn  that  the  present  subscribers  will  be  held  for  the  nuritb«r 
of  sets  of  Tickets  now  jigainst  their  names,  iit  3?3  eafh.  with 
the  extra  privile^^e  of  attending  tlie  last  rehearsal  before  each 
concert,  making  it  equivalent  to  Eight  Concerts. 

Any  person  who  may  decline  to  receive  the  tickets  now  Pwb- 
scribed  for,  upon  tlie  above  terms,  will  please  send  word 
immediately  to  the  Music  Store  of  Mr.  N-\than  KrcH.\RT>soN, 
that  their  names  may  be  stricken  from  the  list.  New  subscrip- 
tions received  at  the  sjime  place. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 

IS  now  ready.  The  demand  for  this  new  volume  of  Yoral 
Instruc-fion  exceeds  that  of  any  Juvenile  Book  of  the  kind 
ever  issued-  It  is  adopted  whevevi-r  known,  teachers  and 
scholars  being  at  once  convinced  of  its  su|jorior  nierir  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
mu>ic  render  it  not  only  the  be^t  but  the  cheapest  book  for 
Schools.     Price  only  30  eta.     S3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoik,  115  Washington  St. 

COMPLETE    OPERAS, 

■fflTH      ITALIAN     AND     GEKJIAN     TVOIIBS. 


JIOZAKT,  Don  Giovanni, S2.E0 

■ Titus, 1 .  60 

-: II  Flauto  Magico, 2.00 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, i2.75 

L'Enlevement  da  Serail, 2.00 

Cosi  fan  Tutte, 2.50 

Idomeneo, 2 .  25 

These  seven  Operas  together, 12.00 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade  and  profession.    Imported 
and  for  sale  by 

F.  3VCE-5rEIl,    Buffalo,  W.  Y. 

G.  ANDRE    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American    Made, 

30G  CHESTNDT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Asrents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Ueethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^XJBLISHEI^    OF    3VETJSIC, 

gtnti  Staltr  iit  ^usixal  ^HirtljaniiSE, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

HITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  0.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Mu.-ic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  an<l  Rinibault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

'  Messrs.  MASO!N"  &  HAMLIW  heg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  M:issachusetts  Charirabli? 
Mechanic  A^swiatioi  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  mn^^ical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Welodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1-S56  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  lias  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Weiodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1^^6:— making  Six  First  Prernimns  in  one  month  I ! 

N.  B  — Our  Melodeons  and  Org.an-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  ivhicli 
tkfy  have  heen  exhibiiet/.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
mu.sic^I  instrument  of  our  own  inveoiion  {holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass-  The  one  with, 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  -*400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  f350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  .?175.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  S200. 

GI7*For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  inforoiation  address 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Sot-ton^  His. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHAPtD, 

FnOM     THE     COXSERVATOHY     OF     LeIPZIO, 
Gircs  iDstruction  od  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    ZERKAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
F1_U  TE    AND    SINCiNC. 

Mrs.    carl    Z  ERR  A  UN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
Besidence  Ko.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPII  KIELBLOCK. 

Cfnrlji-i:  nf  tlji;  ^Mnnn  nnJr  linging, 


r.    S.   HOTEL. 


PIANO-FOHTE  INSTEUOTION. 

MR.  JfATHAN  B.  CI>APP,  from  the  '•  Confcrvato- 
riam  der  .Mn.nH,"  I^Hpzig,  hatin?  returned  to  hi»  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pnplu  lor  Inftmclion  In  the 
Art  of  Pianr^playln?.  Applica'.h.n,  may  t«  Dia<)e  at  hi»  resi- 
dence, Zi  Hudson  St.,  or  at  llicbarU&OD'v  JJusical  Exchange. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   B roadway y  N.T. 

To  Choral  Societies  aisd  Choirs. 

NO"VEX.IiO°S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  cont;uns  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Churcli  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Chtsses.  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts, 
Cnntaining  Oratorios,  Odes.  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trio?:,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  wirh  Latin  words;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  aie  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Xovcllo's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelsohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63,  Judas  Maccabfcu.s  8163;  Haydn's  Creation,  SI  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the-e  great  masters  have  been  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

IUOVEIjLO'S  octavo  CKORrSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  ocfavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score  with  organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaiiiaicnt,  at  3,  6,  9,  f^r  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CIJORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  sepjjrate  vi.cal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios: 

Handel's  **MessKaIi."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Haifidtl's  '*  Judas  MaccabBDUS,"  price  3S  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  p;irt8  are  prinfei  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  la  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's' Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times. 
and  Singing  Class  Ciicular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOV^ELLO'S    MUSIC    STOnHj 
389  Bioad^vay,  'Diew  Yorlt, 
And  at  69  Dean  streets  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

4:7  Kancoclc  Street. 

SIGNOR  AXJGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addres.^ed  at  the 
ronms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  hi=  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners onhj^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct-  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  51.,  in  the  Slessrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  thopc  members  of  the  rlns^  of  last  year^ 
who  m-y  wish  to  cnntiime  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  or  SECOND  PKESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

IlESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MAIUO.N  STREET,   BOSTON.- 
Addrc's  Kichard.^on's  ]Mu>i<aI  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DEESEL 

Hives  Instruction  on  the  PT.\NO,  and  may  be  addrcflscd  at 
lUchard.'^OD's  Musical  ES'-hange,  Terms.  SfoO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^'30  perquarterof  12  lefsons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

I»I.ia.3VTO-:F'C3H.^3E3S, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRII'TION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

'J'UJ:M(>NT     KTliEKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER. 

Instruttotof  lijt  ^3iano-Joit£,  ©rsan  &  Platmonj, 

3    UAYWARD    PLACE. 

MB.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  he  ready  to  receive  pupils  afrer  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  atKichardsoo'ti  .Musical  Exchange, 
262  \rasbingtoa  street,  or  at  his  re.-idence,  15  Dix  flace. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€m^ti  nf  lingiiig  nni  :^^innn-/nrtf, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOB  PHIFTIFe 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OFFICE    OP 

EDWAED    L.   BALCH, 

No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

see:  -"u^  m' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasMngtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

DP-    F.    IDOI3C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  UARDTVARE, 

10  BeacU  St.  Boston,  and  W.  C'amljrielgc,  Ms. 

O~PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMI^OKTEKS  OF  FOS^EIGW  MUSIC, 

H.4VE  REMOVED  TO 

Ko.  789  BKOADV/AY,  corner  of  Ninti  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  Wo.  56  I^necland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  plnying.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playiug,  or  teach- 
injr,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  nniy  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard:^ou,  2S2  \rasaington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BRO-iDTTAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  I\1US1C, 

E  i^aptr  of  ^rt  anii  3litcrntun, 

FuMislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  Sciool  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  annaim,  in.  advauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &-c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Kducation  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral;  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Transliitione  from  the  best  Oernian  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  0(!casiona]  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Sec.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

ftlT^Rack  numbers,  from  the  commeucemcnt,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  J)\V10U'i\  21  ScuooL  St.  Boston. 


TERMS  OF  ADVEKTISING". 

Firp.t  insertion,  per  lir)e 10  eta. 

Kach  sub.sc()Uent  insertion,  per  line 5  vtH, 

>*or  one  column,  (1:^6  lines)  first  insertion S12.U0 

Do  do  each  subsequent S^ii  00 

Rperial  notices  (Iciided),  ench  iiiKertion,  per  line  20ct8. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertlseiuentB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


EDWABD    li.    BAIiCH,      MUSIC     ANB    JOB     THINTINQ    OFFICE,      Ko.   21    SCHOOL    STBEET. 
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Whole  No.  243. 


Vol.  X.  No.  9. 


giu!(tltt's  Joitijiiat  0f  S^xm, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
■When  left  by  Carrier,  S2,50 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER, 

C?"  OFFICE.   ITo.  21   Seliool  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATIHN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 
"    GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremoiit  Row,       " 

"   CLAPP  Sc  CORY, ProTiclence,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BHEUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENBER6  &  LDIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE   BUTTON,  JK Rochester,  N.  T. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   .lOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAU.II  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   Vr.  F.  OOLBURN, Cincinnati,© 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 

TransL:  .,1  for  tLJs  Journal. 

Alexander  Wiiiterlierger  and  the  Modem 
Organ-playing. 

[From  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,'  Leipzig,  July  1,  1856.] 
The  time  when  virtuoso-dom  could  be  content 
to  stand  upon  its  own  clay  feet,  lies  happily  behind 
us.  The  satiety  and  consequent  indifference  and 
estrangement  of  the  public  Tvill  have  the  good 
effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  number  of 
" 2}>'estidigitateurs  "  speculating  on  applause.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  do  no  harm  to  the  more  genuine  and 
artistic  virtuosity,  which  finds  its  real  merit  in 
subserving  higher  aims,  to  have  the  ground  too 
long  usurped  by  weeds  entirely  reclaimed.  If 
America  can  still  feast  for  some  time  on  these 
leavings  of  the  European  table,  it  will  be  a  poor 
justification  of  the  name  "New  World,"  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  wanderings  of  our 
left-behind  European  virtuosos  into  the  most  un- 
civilized countries,  whence  there  is  scarcely  an 
exotic  "  order  "  to  be  brought  away — an  actual 
selling  out — go  to  contradict  this  reproach.  With- 
in a  short  time  virtuosity  in  the  new  world,  also, 
will  have  to  take  that  transition  step,  which  we 
already  witness  here  in  the  appearance  of  a  more 
or  less  respectable,  more  or  less  conservative 
humbug  of  classicalihj,  which  in  its  awkward  dul- 
ness  is  very  far  from  reaching  the  future  ideal  of 
virtuosity.  This  humbug  costs  far  less  exertion 
in  technical  matters,  and  even  in  mind,  since  but 
a  moderate  musical  instinct  is  required  for  the 
interpretation  of  universally  well-known  matter ; 
one  simply  pays  due  homage  to  the  improved 
taste  of  the  age,  lays  claim  to  serious  and  sterling 
achievements,  and  lends  all  possible  brilliancy  of 
instrumentation  to  that  which  formerly  would 
have  won  a  succcs  d'estime.  Classicism  has  be- 
come the  fashion :  let  us  not  overestimate  what  is 


a  virtue  of  necessity  and  therefore  not  without 
stain. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fail  to  recognize  a  rela- 
tive progress  in  all  this.  The  public  has  learned 
to  discriminate  between  false  and  genuine  virtu- 
osity ;  nor  will  it  rest. satisfied  witli  this  first  gleam 
of  recognition.  "  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue ; "  the  public  will  soon  also 
learn  to  feel  the  distinction  between  rightly  pro- 
fessing and  intrinsicallij  true  virtuosity.  Then 
these  desperate  grimaces,  these  aflected  spasms 
in  the  rendering  of  the  most  popular  and  hack- 
nied  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  which  give  a  man 
the  air  of  a  snobbish  (verphilisterten)  Western 
dervish,  will  produce  nothing  but  a  ludicrous 
effect.  To  us  it  is  impossible  to  have  faith  in  the 
conversion  of  the  false  virtuoso.  The  true,  artis- 
tic virtuosity  has  no  need,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
abandon  the  technical  problem.  That  would  be 
unartistically  convenient.  On  the  other  hand  it 
presupposes  a  thoroughly  reformed  artistic  culture 
and  development.  The  difficulties,  the  exertions 
it  requires  are  more  many-sided,  and  in  view  of 
the  new  demands  none  of  the  old  (mechanical) 
ones  are  intermitted.  But  in  this  terror  to  un- 
called practitioners  he  that  is  chosen  will  hardly 
find  discouragement. 

What  Franz  Liszt  has  effected  practically 
for  this  reform  of  virtuosity  in  the  domain  of  the 
piano,  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  competent 
and  impartial  judges.  No  other  could  have  done 
it;  the  initiative  required  genius.  The  piano 
has  not  ouly  assumed,  but  conquered  for  itself  the 
sovereign  position  in  the  present  world  of  music ; 
it  has  become  the  concert  instrument,  the  wrest- 
ling ground  par  excellence  of  virtuosos ;  and  it 
was  just  here  that  the  reform  (we  choose  this  ex- 
pression instead  of  one  more  ambiguous)  was  the 
most  necessary,  as  being  most  decisive  and  estab- 
lishing the  law  for  other  instruments.  Joseph 
Joachim,  who  in  a  certain  sense  may  call  him- 
self a  pupil  of  Liszt,  might  perhaps  have  achieved 
alone  a  similar  reform  in  violin-playing.  Liszt 
himself  has  not  limited  himself  to  the  principal 
achievement — an  ordinary  human  life  would  not 
have  sufEced  for  this — he  has  extended  this  re- 
form of  virtuosity  to  the  instrument  most  nearly 
related  to  the  piano,  to  the  Organ,  whose  impor- 
tance in  these  latter  times  was  threatening  to  fall 
into  undue  neglect  on  account  of  its  supposed 
stiffness  and  one-sided  dignity.  Liszt's  recent 
organ  compositions,  and  the  young  organ  virtuoso, 
his  pupil,  thus  far  the  only  one  who  has  been 
raised  up  for  this  mission,  Ilerr  Alexander 
WiNTEEBERGEB,  are  the  living  evidences  of 
this  new  act  of  Liszt.  The  Erard  of  the  organ 
seems  to  have  been  found  at  the  same  time.  Our 
readers  have  already  been  informed  about  that 


masterpiece  in  the  cathedral  at  IMerseburg,  the 
new  organ  by  Herr  Ladegast.  The  perfecti- 
bility of  this  instrument  in  the  modern  spirit  is 
now  clearly  proved  ;  the  "stiffness"  of  the  organ 
is  broken,  and  this  experience  may  also  react 
upon  the  instruments  of  older  construction  to 
modify  our  views  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the 
organ  as  such.  Every  person  who  was  present  at 
either  of  the  concerts  got  up  by  Herr  Music- 
Director  Engel  in  the  Merseburg  cathedral, 
must  still  remember  the  astonishing  impression. 
The  most  experienced  connoisseurs  could  not 
trust  their  ears ;  Herr  AVinterberger's  perform- 
ances filled  the  stationary  gentry  with  that  strange 
awe,  which  a  German  Concert-master  may  have 
felt  on  first  hearing  Paginini.  In  fact  the  boun- 
dary, within  which  professional  jealousy  or  the 
envy  of  colleagues  could  have  stirred,  was  com- 
pletely overstepped. 

Let  us  first  cast  a  hasty  glance  upon  the  organ 
virtuosity  of  the  most  recent  time-.  We  cannot 
indeed  give  a  complete  review  of  meritorious 
organists.  *  *  »  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  instrument  we  count  among  the  virtuosos  on 
the  organ,  who  have  gained  notoriety  by  travels, 
far  fewer  tares,  as  well  as  far  less  wheat,  com- 
pared with  other  instrumental  virtuosos.  The 
late  Herr  Orgel-Kloss  (organ-blockhead?),  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  Italian  vagabonds,  to  whom  we  may 
add  perhaps  an  unconfirmed  discovery  of  M. 
Fetis  in  Belgium,  represent  the  chaff  of  organ- 
virtuosity.  The  prominent  true  virtuosos  of  the 
instrument,  in  our  experience,  have  been  at  the 
same  time  greater  or  lesser  masters  of  piano- 
playing.  Above  all  we  remember  here  with  real 
enthusiasm  Mendelssohn,  whose  gentle  con- 
stitution only  seldom  allowed  him  to  afford  this 
pleasure  to  his  admirers,  the  less  so,  since  he,  once 
before  the  instrument,  in  his  artistic  self-forgetful- 
ness  lost  utterly  all  due  regard  for  his  own  nerves. 
His  playing  had  a  decidedly  modern  character, 
quite  as  interesting  and  poetical  as  that  of  organ- 
ists who  cannot  play  the  piano,  whose  style  is 
hard  without  energy,  in  short  dry  and  leathern. 
Next  to  Mendelssohn,  we  may  name  Adolph 
Hesse,  In  Breslau,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
pianists  of  the  Hummel  school,  but  who  succeeds 
excellently  well  too  in  the  performance  of  Cho- 
pin's compositions.  With  him,  too,  one  forgets 
the  "stiffness "of  the  instrument,  and  his  own 
works  for  it  have  an  unquestionably  higher  value 
than  any  juiceless  productions  of  a  Thiele,  who 
Is  so  extravagantly  glorified  by  some  organists. 
As  important  virtuosos  on  the  organ  we  may 
further  mention  from  o:ir  own  personal  hearing: 
Professor  Hartmann  in  Copenhagen,  and  Tn. 
Kikchner  in  Winterthur,  both  composers  of 
talent,  and  good  routine  piano-players. 
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If  we  bad  not  facts  enough  in  tbe  examples  of 
living  artists  to  establish  the  assertion,  that  only  a 
remarkable  pianist  can  achieve  anything  remark- 
able upon  the  organ,  and  that  the  modern  organist 
must  first  mount  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  piano- 
player  to  the  "Pope  of  instruments"  (as  Liszt 
calls  it),  we  should  not  shrink  from  proving  it 
a  priori  by  pointing  to  the  relationship  as 
well  as  the  distinction  between  the  two  instru- 
ments, enumerating  the  required  technical  studies 
and  preliminary  exercises.  In  fact,  this  relation- 
ship is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not  enter  into 
details.  Parallel  epochs  in  piano  and  in  organ 
playing  present  themselves.  If  Hesse  repre- 
sents the  school  of  Hummel,  so  has  Alexander 
"Winterberger  made  the  first  successful  advance 
in  introducing  the  Liszt  school  into  organ  playing. 
What  a  rich  gain  this  is  for  the  future,  cannot  be 
set  forth  in  a  word.  The  Jdsloricnl  clique  may 
murmur  to  the  contrary,  as  they  have  always  done  : 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Liszt  school,  that  it  has  taken  np 
into  itself  all  that  did  not  deserve  to  go  to  the 
bottom,  all  that  does  not  belong  to  the  past  and 
to  oblivion,  all  that  is  justified  by  any  organic 
vitality,  and  upholds  it  with  the  superiority  of  its 
own  individual  stamp.  John  Sebastian  Bach's 
works,  a  music  of  the  future  as  much  as  any 
other,  will  first  meet  with  a  worthy  execution 
through  the  impulse  and  progress  gained  by 
means  of  the  Liszt-ian  epoch,  both  on  the  piano 
and  the  organ. 

Herr  Alexander  Winterberger  had  originally 
educated  himself  for  a  piano-player,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  to  that  end  under  Liszt's  direc- 
tion. The  results  which  he  attained  were  bril- 
liant; his  virtuosity  qualified  him  for  the  solution 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  both  in  the  classic 
and  romantic  masters.  As  a  salon  or  as  a  concert- 
player,  he  could  be  sure  of  an  honorable  rank. 
Already  at  that  time  he  felt  a  distinct  impulse 
towards  the  study  of  the  organ  ;  the  character  of 
this  instrument  seemed  to  harmonize  with  a  cer- 
tain chord  of  his  musical  thought  and  feeling, 
which  was  destined  soon  to  be  the  ruling  chord, 
when  he  went  to  pursue  his  theoretical  studies  at 
Berlin,  where  he  could  enjoy  Prof.  Makx's  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  composition.  After  his 
return  from  there,  he  devoted  himself  with  all  l-.is 
energies  and  with  almost  exclusive  zeal  to  organ 
playing,  in  which  he  soon  did  such  astonishing 
things,  that  his  master,  Liszt,  decidedly  advised 
him  to  make  this  his  speciality,  since,  harmonizing 
with  his  inward  calling,  it  promised  him  exter- 
nally also  an  important  future,  by  the  certainty 
of  distinguishing  himself  as  one  of  the  first  in 
point  of  rank  and  time  in  a  sphere  which  is  in 
a  certain  manner  new.  Already,  during  his 
pupilage  at  piano-playing,  he  made  continued 
pedal  studies  on  a  chamber  organ  constructed  Ijy 
a  Prussian  oOicer  in  Erfurt.  The  facility  which 
he  acquired  in  pedal  playing  surpasses  the  feats 
of  the  organists  of  the  old  school  in  quietness  and 
certainty,  in  energy  and  fluency,  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  his  finger  execution  is  superior  to  theirs. 
He  represents  the  Liszt  schoci  both  with  hand 
and  foot.  The  rapidity  and  clearness  of  his 
trills,  bis  scales,  his  precision  and  dexterity  in  the 
execution  of  the  most  various  rhythmical  figures 
on  the  pedal,  are  quite  as  unheard  of  as  the  invin- 
cible firmness  and  endurance  of  bis  touch  upon 
the  manuals.  His  performance  of  the  wonderful 
fantasia  on  the  choral  from  ileyerbeer's  PropMle 


by  Franz  Liszt,  is  unquestionably  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  ever  done  upon  the  organ.  Few 
pianists  would  be  able  to  reproduce  to  us  a  frag- 
ment of  this  mighty  work  upon  a  piano  of  easy 
action.  With  equal  perfection  Herr  'Winterber- 
ger plays  Liszt's  transcription  of  Nicolai's  festival 
overture  upon  the  Choral :  Ein  feMe  Burg,  as 
well  as  two  more  recent  organ  compositions  of 
Liszt  (still  in  MS.)  :  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  on  the 
name  BACH,  and  an  organ  piece  full  of  a 
mystical  and  searching  spirit,  based  upon  the 
Choral :  Aus  liefer  Noth.  It  was  this  Merseburg 
organ,  which  Ilerr  Winterberger  after  Herr 
Music-Director  Engcl  has  inaugurated  by  his 
surprising  talent,  that  first  moved  Liszt  to  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  church  works,  of 
which  the  series,  we  trust,  is  far  from  closed. 
Meanwhile  Ilerr  Winter'berger  has  acquired  a 
numerous  repertoire  of  older  and  newer  pieces 
for  the  organ,  which  will  bring  his  extraordinary 
achievements  into  deserved  notoriety.  The  in- 
comparable genius  of  his  master  in  the  discovery 
of  new  combinations  of  sound,  in  the  choice  and 
mixture  of  the  appropriate  colors  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  idea,  has  paved  for  the  young 
organ  virtuoso  the  right  way  to  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  command  of  registration. 

Herr  Winterberger  is  intending  soon  to  com- 
mence his  first  artistic  tour  as  organist,  and  has 
selected  Holland  as  the  first  field.  Holland  is 
confessedly  rich  in  master-works  of  the  older 
style  of  organ-building,  and  has  a  good  musical 
reputation,  which  It  Is  to  be  expected  will  not 
sufTer  by  a  hospitable  reception  of  the  young 
artist.  He  unites  in  himself  everything  which 
stamps  the  virtuoso  a  true  artist,  and  makes  him 
qualified  to  work  for  his  own  and  his  master's 
honor.  Hans  v.  Bdelow. 


The  Works  of  Chopin. 

[Concluded,] 

We  now  come  to  the  Tarantella,  Op.  43, 
which,  for  sparkling  animation  and  dellclously 
cbai-acterlsllc  gaiety,  has  no  competitor  among  the 
smaller  works  of  Cliopin.  «  »  «  This  piece 
is  In  the  key  of  A  flat  major, — of  itself  a  new 
feature — for,  till  now,  we  never  heard  of  a  Taran- 
tella in  other  than  a  ininor  key.  However,  Cho- 
pin shows  us  that  he  can  render  the  major  mode 
as  supple  and  bendable  as  the  minor — as  Taran- 
teUisli  and  twist-about-able — as  mournfully  gay 
and  sparklingly  melancholy — the  true  character- 
istics of  that  singular  national  dance.  The  time 
is  prexto,  and  the  theme,  in  melody  as  simple  as 
the  first  axiom  In  mathematics,  Is  rendered  piquant 
and  Apician  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  tasteful, 
savory,  and  palate-tickling  harmonies  conceivable. 
The  course  of  this  simple  moln-o  lies  through  a 
world  of  evolving  progressions — among  the  Intri- 
cacies of  which  it  is  conducted  on  the  supple 
shoulders  of  a  I'olling  accompaniment  of  light- 
footed  ti-ip!ets,  which  bear  away  their  delicious 
burden,  with  all  the  delight  of  a  lover  carrying 
his  mistress  to  the  world's  end — anon  caressing  It, 
and  kissing  It  tenderly — anon  co(juettIng  with  it, 
and  leaving  it  to  its  own  guidance.     *     *     * 

The  Impjjomptus  of  Chopin,  of  which  there 
are  two,_are  remarkable  for  the  luis:!er  aller,  which 
should  Invariably  characterize  compositions  par- 
taking In  a  great  measure  of  the  exsenlicl  of 
improvisation.  They  also  present,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  another  feature,  no  less  necessary  In  the 
structure  of  such  pieces  viz. — a  continuity  of 
feeling,  distinguished  from  monotony  by  the  skilful 
manner  In  which  the  artist  develo[)3  his  resources. 
'Ihus  a  certain  ."-ubject  is  given  out,  and  Is  diversi- 
fied, transmogrified,  modified,  beautified,  abstrusi- 
fied,  simpljfitjd,  &c.  &c.  ad  injiiiilnia — not  through 
the  medium  of  fugal  treatment,  but  simply  by  the 
artful  management  of  its  progressions,  and  the 


varied  contrivance  of  Us  harmonies.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delicately  playful  than  the  first  impromptu, 
in  A  flat,  with  its  graceful  episode  in  F  minor, 
wherein  Chopin,  by  the  happy  usage  of  the  orna- 
mental, shows  himself  a  perfect  master  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  modifiiatlons  of  style — and  nothing 
more  glowing  and  Impressive  than  the  second — in 
F  sharp  major,  an  unusual  key,  but  rendered 
wonderfully  eflTectlve  In  the  hands  of  Chopin. 

Of  the  KoNDOS  and  lighter  etfusions  of  Chopin, 
In  the  purely  brilliant  style,  we  shall  merely  state, 
that  they  possess  all  the  requisites  for  elTective 
display,  which  are  the  prepossessing  charm  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  writings  of  Herz  and  his 
school,  in  addition  to  those  more  solid  qualities 
that  appeal  to  the  understanding,  and  afford  that 
improvement  to  the  mind,  which  In  such  music  is 
orduiarily  confined  to  the  fingers.  The  Rondo,  in 
C  minor,  Op.  1,  (known  to  us  in  England  as  the 
^'  Adieu  a  Varsovie  ,")  Is  an 'admirable  specimen 
of  the  brilliant  and  solid  styles,  most  felicitously 
combined,  and.  In  the  hands  of  a  tolerably  skilful 
pianist,  can  hardly  fall  of  producing  a  powerful 
effect ;  since,  in  addition  to  the  brilliant  flow  of  its 
passages,  it  possesses  a  most  exquisite  and  ceaseless 
vein  of  melody,  which  pervades  the  entire  com- 
position— directly  in  the  motivl^ndirectly  (but 
not  the  less  apparently)  in  the  passages.  The 
Rondo  a  la  Mazurka,  in  F  major,  Op.  5  (known 
in  England  as  "  La  Posiana")  is  remarkable  for 
the  most  picturesque  and  striking  character — and 
the  "  Kralcowiah,"  or  Grand  Rondeau  de  Concert, 
in  the  same  key.  Op.  14,  is  one  of  those  surprising 
feats  of  digital  agility,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Chopin,  are  rendered  so  piquant  and  enticing,  as 
to  induce  the  most  scrutinizing  critic  to  lay  aside 
his  cynism,  and  listen  with  unfeigned  delight. 
The  Bolero,  In  A  minor,  which  has  been  somewhat 
aptly  christened  "  Sourenir  de  I'Andalousie,"  is  a, 
delicious  specimen  of  that  melee  of  the  sad  and 
cheerful.  In  which  none  have  so  frecjuently  and  so 
happily  indulged  as  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
The  motivo  is  rife  with  the  peculiar  feeling  of  that 
quaint  national  datice,  and  in  its  treatment  the 
thoughtful  composer  never  once  loses  sight  of  the 
character  which  Is  indicated  by  the  first  eight  bars 
of  his  work,  continuing  It  to  the  close  with  mas- 
terly ingenuity  and  untiring  fiincy.  How  few 
there  are  happy  enough  to  possess  this  enviable 
power  of  continuity,  those  who  do  possess  It  best 
know  ;  and  those  who  do  but  know,  provided  they 
also  know  the  works  of  Chopin,  must  admit, 
without  hesitation,  his  supremacy  in  this,  the 
highest  attribute  of  the  musician. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Chopin 
which  we  have  not  individualized  in  detail,  not 
one  has  afforded  us  more  gratification  than  the 
"  Grand  Fantasia,"  in  A  flat  major,  Op.  49, 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  de  Sonzzo,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  published  works  of  Chopin.  This  is  a 
complete  concert  piece,  and  its  effect  under  the 
hands  of  a  finished  pianist,  must  be  transcendent. 
All  the  modern  difTicultles  are  here  in  rife  abun- 
dance— arc  here  exemplified,  and  consummated 
to  perfection — are  here  increased  and  multiplied, 
as  the  locusts  under  the  rod  of  Moses.  Thalberg, 
himself,  the  licensed  concoctor  of  passages  uriplay- 
able,  may  hide  his  diminished,  head; — Liszt,  his 
giant  rival,  may  cry  peccavi!  for  one  and  the 
other  are  fairly  beaten  at  their  own  weapons. 

If  the  intellectual  be  the  highest  order  of  music 
— If  the  poetical  be  an  essential  in  Art — then  it 
must  be  allowed,  by  all  who  know  enough  of  the 
works  of  Chopin,  that,  among  modern  writers  of 
piano-forte  music,  he  reigns  pre-eminently  without 
a  rival.  The  present  vitiated  hankering  after 
mere  mechanical  dltficultics  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility last — it  must  of  necessity  wear  itself  out, 
fur  It  has  nothing  substantial  enough  in  its  materiel, 
to  preserve  it  from  decay — nothing  tough  enough 
In  Its  texture,  to  be  endurable.  The  popnarlty, 
once  so  widely  extended,  of  Herz — is  now  only  a 
name — a  thing  which  was,  but  Is  not — a  mere 
memory  of  the  past.  Thalberg  Is  at  present 
where  Herz  was  of  yore — at  the  head  of  the 
"manual  dexterity  school."  *  *  *  liutreallij 
fine  music  cannot  be  Imitated — much  less  equalled 
by  those  who  attempt  to  mimic  its  character.  For 
example,  who  ever  heard  of  an  attempt  to  Imitate 
the  Pastorale,  or  any  one  of  the  symphonies  of 
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Beethoven;  and  whoever  dreamed  of  an  imitation 
of  one  of  them  equalling  its  model  in  merit  V 
And  so  it  is  with  the  music;  of  Chopin — to 
endeavor  to  equal  which,  by  apinj  its  most  mani- 
fest characteristics,  were  an  utterly  profitless  ex- 
periment. Chopin  is  a  vigorous  and  original 
thinker,  and  to  write  like  Chopin  involves  the 
necessity  of  being  endowed  with  the  invention 
and  impulses  of  Chopin,  without  which,  a  mere 
effigy — a  mere  plaster-of-Paris  imitation  of  life  is 
the  result.  In  fine,  Chopin  is  a  composer  of 
decided  and  individual  genius,  and  cannot  be 
mimicked  by  the  children  of  mediocrity.    *     * 

Chopin  has  the  peculiar  gift  (so  rarely  granted 
to  musicians)  of  attracting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  admiration  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
as  well  as  of  the  votaries  of  his  own  art ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of  any  note  in  Paris, 
who  is  not  an  intense  worshipper  of  his  genius; 
indeed,  one  can  hardly  turn  to  a  romance  of  the 
present  day,  without  finding  some  allusion  to  him, 
or  his  works.  In  the  fine  roman  de  Province, 
"  Ursule  Miroiief''  one  of  the  latest  works,  of  the 
celebrated  De  Balzac,  the  creator  of  the  Kas- 
tignacs,  the  Gobsecks,  the  De  Marsays,  the  De 
Trailles,  those  types  of  distinct  races,  all  true, 
though  all  ideal;  the  master  of  French  fiction, 
whose  "  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  "  Pere  Goriot," 
"  Eugenie  Grandet,"  "  Maitre  Cornelius,"  "  Cesar 
Birotteau,"  and  other  chefs  d'ceuvres,  have  gained 
for  him  so  lofty  a  place  in  modern  literature — in 
"  Ursule  JSlirouet,"  one  of  those  exquisite  pictures 
of  provincial  life,  which  only  De  Balzac  can 
draw,  we  find  the  following  highly  complimentary 
allusion  to  Frederic  Chopin; — "/^  exisle  en  toute 
musique,  outre  la  pensee  du  compositeur,  I'dme  de 
Vexecutant,  qui  par  un  p>rivilege  acquis  seulement 
a  cet  art,  peut  donner  du  sens  et  de  la  poesie  a  des 
phrases  sans  grande  valeur.  Chopin  prove  aujourd'- 
hui,  pour  I'ingrat  piano,  la  verite  de  ce  fait  deja 
demontre'par  Paganini  pour  le  violon.     Ce  beau 

GENIE  EST  MOINS  UN  MUSICIEN  QU'UNE  AME 
QUI  SE  REND  SENSIBLE  ET  QUI  SE  COMMUNI- 
QUEEAIT  PAR  TOUTE  ESPECE  DE  MUSIQUE, 
MEME  PAR   DES    SIMPLES   ACCORDS."      *      *      * 

Chopin  himself  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  most 
modest  and  retiring  of  beings ;  though  fully  con- 
scious of  his  superiority  over  the  great  majority 
of  his  contemporaries,  by  his  excessive  reserve 
and  marked  retiredness  of  demeanor,  he  has  won 
the  suffrage  of  all  his  brother  artisis,  who  look  up 
to  him  as  a  star  for  wise  men  to  follow,  as  an  idol 
for  universal  woi'ship. 

The  pliilosphical  and  poetical  tendency  of  the 
writings  of  Chopin  is  so  manifest,  antVits  consid- 
eration, in  passing  judgment  on  thera'critically,  so 
enticing,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  what,  to  the 
multitude,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance — viz. 
— their  usefulness  in  the  development  of  the  hand, 
and  in  the  production  of  that  finished  execution 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  pianist. 
First,  thi  n,  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  even  by  such  as 
dispute  his  supremacy  as  an  intellectual  composer, 
that  the  works  of  Chopin  effect  more  for  the 
enhancement  of  pure  finger  dexterity — do  more 
towards  producing  equality  of  touch — lend  more 
assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  flexibility  of 
the  wrist,  if  studied  with  undiminished  assiduity 
■ — than  those  of  any  other  master  whatsoever. 
Thus  they  are  eminently  serviceable,  even  to 
inexperienced  performers;  whde  to  the  finished 
and  well-read' pianist,  from  the  startling  novelty 
of  their  progressions,  and  the  original  tournure  of 
their  passages,  they  present  a  totally  new  field  for 
practice — an  altogether  unexpected  channel  for 
the  development  of  powers  hitherto  latent  and 
unexercised.  It  is  cjuite  certain  that  any  one  who 
possesses  sutficient  command  over  the  instrument, 
to  enable  him  to  execute  the  works  of  Chopin 
properly,  and  with  the  feeling  intended  by  their 
composer,  has  it  in  his  power  to  play  whatever 
else,  of  whatsoever  difficulty,  of  any  other  author, 
that  may  chance  to  be  placed  before  him.  The 
compositions  of  Chopin  leave  no  species  of  diffi- 
culty unprovided  for — no  peculiar  figure  of  pas- 
sage unexplored — no  cunning  twisting  of  an 
antique  cadence  untried — so  that  in  matter  of 
execution  their  utility  is  universal,  and  a  careful 
practice  of  them  is  of  consummate  importance. 
To  show  how  various  is  their  tendency,  and  how 


general  their  applicability  to  the  purpose  of 
attaining  universality  of  style  and  infinite  diversity 
of  executive  power,  we  will,  merely  for  the  con- 
venience'of  our  readers,  endeavor  to  throw  them 
into  classes  and  sections,  so  that  lliose  wedded  to 
peculiar  species  of  music  may  all  know  where  to 
find  something  to  their  taste,  and  that  something, 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

CLASS  I. — FOR  PIANISTS   OF  THE  FIRST  FORCE. 

}  1.   The  BrilUani  and  Bravura  Style.  Op. 

'  Hommage  a  Mozart'  (variations  on  '  La  ci  darem')  2 
First  Concerto,  E  minor,  dedicated  to  Kalkbrenner  U 
Fantasie  Brillante,  siir  des  airs  Nationaux  Polonais  1.3 
'  Krakowiak,'  Grand  Rondo  de  Concert,  in  F  major  14 

Second  Concerto,  in  F  minor 21 

'  Grande  Polonaise  Brillante,'  in  E  flat 22 

These  have  all  Orchestral  Accompaniments  ;  the 
remainder  of  this  Section  are  Solos. 

Second  Grand  Polonaise,  in  F  sharp  minor. 44 

Allegro  de  Concert,  in  A  major 46 

^  2.   The  Metaphysical  and  Poetical  Style. 

First  Sclaerzo,  in  B  minor 20 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Le  Banqnet  Infernal.') 

Second  Scherzo,  in  D  flat 31 

Third  Scherzo,  in  C  sharp  minor 39 

Grand  Sonata,  in  B  flat  minor 35 

Grand  Fantasia,  in  A  flat 49 

Tliese  are  not  a  whit  less  ditlicult  tlian  the  pre- 
ceding Section,  but  are  of  a  more  grave  and 
thoughtful  character,  addressing  themselves 
principally  to  the  imagination  and  the  intellect. 

CLASS    II. — FOR  PIANISTS  OF   THE   SECOND   FORCE. 

(Still  difficult,  though  much  less  so  than  the  tirst  class.) 
^  1.  In  the  Bravura  Style.  Op. 

'Adieu  a  Yarsovie,'  Kondeau,  in  C  minor 1 

'  La  Posiana,'  Rondeau  ii  la  Mazurka,  in  F  major... 5 
Rondeau  Elegant,  in  E  flat,  dedicated  to  Mile. 

Hartmann 16 

First  Ballade,  in  G  minor 23 

(Known  in  England  as  '  La  Favorite.') 

Deux  Polonaises 26 

Deux  Nocturnes  (Fourth  Set  of  Notturnos) 27 

(Known  in  England  as  *  Les  Plaintives.') 

First  Impromptu,  in  A  flat 29 

First  Grand  Waltz,  in  A  flat 34 

Second  Impromptu,  in  F  sharp  major 36 

Second  Ballade,  in  F  major 38 

(Known  in  England  as  '  La  Gracieuse.') 

Deux  Polonaises,  dedicated  to  Jules  Fontana 40 

Third  Ballade,  in  A  flat 47 

Nocturne,  in  C  minor , 48 

6  2.  In  the  Ex})rcssive  and  Legato  Style. 

Trois  Nocturnes  (First  and  Second  Set  of  Notturnos)  9 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Les  ISIurmures  de  la  Seine.) 

Trois  Nocturnes  (Third  Set  of  Notturnos) 15 

(Known  in  England  as  *  Les  Zephyrs.') 

Deux  Nocturnes  (Fifth  Set  of  Notturnos) 32 

(Known  in  England  as  *  II  Lament©,'  and 
'La  Consolazione.') 

Deux  Nocturnes  (Sixth  Set  of  Notturnos) 37 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Les  Soupirs.') 
These  last  two  Sets  of  Nocturnes  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  any  other  items  in  tliis  section, 
requiring  intense  expression,  united  to  great 
command  over  the  instrument.  Their  difhculty 
is  not  however  sufficiently  remarkable  to  admit 
of  our  placing  them  in  the  1st  Class. 

Prelude,  in  E  major 45 

Nocturne,  in  F  minor 48 

^  3.   In  the  Characteristic  Dramatic  Style. 

Tarcntelle,  in  A  flat 43 

First  Set  of  Mazurkas 6 

Second  ditto 7 

Third  ditto 17 

Fourth  ditto 24 

Fifth  ditto 30 

Sixth  ditto 33 

Seventh  ditto 41 

Eighth  ditto 60 

These  are  all  known  in  England  under  the  deno- 
mination of  '  Souvenirs  de  la  Pologne ; '  the 
Seventh  Set  is  more  abstruse  and  difficult  than 
the  rest,  and  the  Eighth  is  comparatively  easy, 

CLASS   III. — FOR  PIANISTS    OF   ORDINARY    FORCE. 

§  1.  In  the  Brilliant  Style. 

Introduction  and  Polonaise,  in  C  major 3 

(Known  in  England  as  '  La  Gaietd.') 

Bolero,  in  A  minor 19 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Souvenir  d'Andalousie.') 

Grande  Valse,  in  Aflat 42 

^  2.  In  the  Light  and  A?iiitsing  Style. 
'  L'Invitation  pour  la  Danse,'  (Grande  Valse  Bril- 
lante, in  E  flat)  18 

Grande  Valse,  in  A  minor  (No.  2 of  3) ...34 

Grande  Valse,  in  F  major  (No.  3  of  3) 34 

The  Twenty-four  Grand  Preludes,  Op. 
28,  through  all  the  keys,  and  the  TwENTY-roUR 
Grand  Studies,  Ops.  10,  24,  25,  form  a  com- 
plete class  of  themselves,  of  great  utility,  nay  of 
absolute  importance  to  pianists  of  every  calibre, 
as  being  the  most  perfect  school  of  execution  and 
expression  in  existence.      They  illustrate  every 


conceivable  diflieulty,  and  besides  embracing  all 
that  had  been  previously  (but  much  less  compre- 
hensively) enforced,  in  the  studies  of  Cramer, 
Sleibelt,  Woelfl,  Clementi,  Moscheles,  Hummel, 
Czerny,  Herz,  Bertini, — nntl  later — in  those  of 
Thalberg,  Dtihler,  Liszt,  Hiller,  Honselt,  Mayer, 
Kessler,  Wolff,  Dreyschock,  Moscheles,  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett — they  touch  upon  peculiarities, 
which  have  since  become  embodied  in  modern 
piano-forte  playing,  but  were  unthought  of  until 
the  appearance  of  the  studies  of  Chopin.  In 
short,  we  think  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the 
unecjuivocal  supremacy  of  the  studies  of  Chopin 
over  all  others  that  have  preceded  or  succeeded 
them. 


Original  Manuscript  of  the  "  Magic  Tlute." 

HOW  IT  LOOKS. 

[The  New  York  Musical  World  translates  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Mozart's  original  manuscript  of 
the  "Magic  Flute"  from  a  very  interesting  article 
recently  communicated  to  a  Leipzig  Music-Journal, 
by  the  celebrated  Schnyder  von  "Wartensee.] 

Before  me  lies  the  entire  opera  of  the  Magic 
Flute  in  Mozart's  own  handwriting.  The  paper 
is  square,  nntrimmed  and  of  so  bad  a  quality 
that  an  elegant  composer  of  our  day  would  deem 
it  unworthy  of  being  touched  by  his  pen.  The 
staff-lines  are  regularly  and  handsomely  ruled  by 
Mozart,  comprising,  however,  but  twelve  on  a 
page,  on  which  account  he  was  compelled,  when 
many  instruments  were  employed,  to  put  the  flutes, 
clarinets,  trombones  and  drums  upon  separate 
bits  of  paper  ;  as  in  one  instance,  where  he  wrote 
"  detached  wind-instruments  of  the  second  finale." 

Mozart  first  sketched  the  opera  from  beginning 
to  end  with  evidently  astonishing  rapiditj'.  All 
that  this  comprised,  however,  was  written  with 
very  black  ink,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  his  for- 
getting the  idea.  This  sketching  is  confined  to 
the  voice-parts  and  the  text,  almost  without 
exception,  until  toward  the  close  :  very  rarely  is  it 
the  case  with  the  orchestration,  and  then  some- 
times with  one  instrument,  sometimes  with  another. 
The  subsequent  completion  of  the  score  was  with 
piale  ink;  so  pale,  that  many  instrumental  parts 
in  the  overture  are  now  nearly  illegible. 

The  introduction  :  "  To  help,  etc."  is  generally 
richly  spiced  with  trumpets  and  drums.  But 
these  are  entirely  crossed  out  by  Mozart,  and 
allowed  first  to  come  in  where  the  ladies  sing 
"  Die,  monster,  by  our  might.  Triumph !  tri- 
umph !" — seven  measures  only.  It  is  certainly 
not  wise  that  immediately  on  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  the  ears  of  listeners  should  be  paralyzed 
with  a  devils'  din  :  they  are  then  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible to  tender  passages ;  and  how  were  a  sub- 
sequent climax  possible,  without  the  help  of 
cannon — at  least  of  gongs'?  In  the  entire  first  act 
of  Don  Juan,  even  during  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  finale,  no  trumpets  are 
introduced,  Mozart  saving  these  to  augment  the 
horror  in  the  grave-yard  scene.  To  be  sure,  the 
more  accomplished  music-directors  improve  in 
this  respect  on  wise  old  Mozart,  and  very  generally 
— as  has  happened  here  in  Frankfort — apply 
trumpets  not  only  to  the  finale,  but  to  other  pas- 
sagi'S  of  the  first  act. 

When  the  hero  Tamino  flies  before  the  monster, 
and,  fainting,  and  almost  beside  himself  cries  for 
help,  Mozart  has  written  beneath  the  notes,  the 
words  "  to  the  furious  lion  a  sacrifice  chosen." 
The  lion  is  afterward  crossed  out,  and  Blozart 
writes  with  pale  ink  over  the  same  notes,  "  to  the 
treacherous  serpent."  Now,  one  must  suppose 
that  Mozart  and  Schikancder  (author  ot  the 
libretto),  had  diplomatic  conferences,  haply,  as  to 
the  peculiar  (/c;i)-e  of  murderous  monster  (whether 
hair-beast  or  reptile)  and  that  a  snake  was  chosen, 
because  in  the  "Magic  Flute"  only  tame  and 
well-behaved  lions  (ditto  monkeys)  might  make 
their  appearance.  No — Mozart  had  evidently 
made  a  zoological  blunder  in  writing ;  for  his 
music  at  this  point  paints,  with  wonderful  truth 
and  beauty,  the  sinuous  windings  of  a  serpent — 
not  the  cat-leaps  of  a  lion.  Another  possible 
supposition  I  will  not  overlook,  that  Schikaneder, 
with  his  immense  Shakspearean  talent,  wishing 
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to  paint  the  terror  of  the  flute-y  Tamino,  which 
had  reached  the  swooning  point,  causes  him  to  see 
a  snake  for  a  lion. 

In  the  last  movement  of  the  introduction,  (C 
major,  allegro,)  there  is  still  another  important 
alteration.  When,  finally,  each  of  the  three 
ladies  has  determined  to  hasten  to  the  Princess 
and  announce  to  her  the  arrival  of  the  beautiful 
youth,  each  takes  leave  of  him:  "Youth,  hand- 
some and  captivating,  fond  youth,  farewell,  until 
■we  meet  again,"  and  here,  Mozart,  probably  as 
donatio  ad  pias  causaf:,  in  order  to  give  the  ladies 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  art  of  trill,  introduces 
a  cadenza.  This  reminiscence  of  an  earlier 
opera-habit,  in  which  the  yielding  composer  gave 
■way  to  the  tel  est  noire  plaisir  of  almost  every 
singer,  was  cancelled  by  his  better  genius  before 
the  production  of  the  opera.  Thirteen  measures 
are  entirely  rejected.  The  passage  includes,  in 
addition  to  tlie  stringed  instruments  and  vocal 
parts,  two  hautbois,  two  bassoons,  two  horns  in  C, 
two  clarinets  in  C,  and  drums.  The  instruments 
which  I  do  not  find  in  the  score,  the  tenor  violins 
for  instance,  Mozart  did  not  fill  out,  and  every- 
thing that  I  have  named  is  written  with  black 
ink ;  it  belongs  evidently,  therefore,  to  the  first 
sketch.  In  the  eighth  measure  there  is  an  evi- 
dent omission  of  the  syllable  le  in  the  word  lehe, 
the  slur  of  the  G  having  no  antecedent.  After 
the  cadence  come  the  twelve  measures  which 
close  the  piece. 

In  the  duet,  Bei  Mannern  welcJie  Liehe  fulden, 
tlfe  whole  composition,  according  to  the  first 
sketch,  is  thrown  into  an  entirely  different  meas- 
ure. It  began  with  the  down  beat,  therefore  with 
the  first  quaver  instead  of  the  fourth,  as  we  now 
know  it.  In  completing  the  score  with  pale  ink, 
Mozart  crossed  out  all'  the  former  bars  to  the 
measures  from  beginning  to  end,  and  drew  new 
ones  for  the  aforesaid  fourth  quaver,  sometimes  a 
few  in  each  part,  and  sometimes  continuing  them 
through  the  entire  score,  and  carefully  adding,  as 
well,  whatever  the  now  division  required.  This 
change  is  proof  to  us  of  Mozart's  fine  instinct  for 
accent;  for  the  reason  of  the  change  is  purely  a 
dynamic  one ;  and  we  can  easily  appreciate  it  by 
performing  the  composition  first  in  the  old  and 
then  in  the  new  way,  with  marked  accentuation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mozart,  who  otherwise 
never  forgot  anything,  omiited,  after  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  ritornel  by  the  stringed  instruments, 
to  write  the  response  in  the  wind  in>truments. 
This  was  caused  probably  by  his  zeal  in  correct- 
ing the  bars  above  alluded  to. 

In  the  first  finale,  at  the  woi'ds  of  Sarastro, 
"Yet  will  I  not  give  thee  thy  freedom,"  between 
the  double  bass  and  the  vocal  p'drt,  there  is  a  very 
evil  sQ-jnding  place,  which  is  always  disagreeable, 
and  which  those  who  would  not  willingly  ascribe 
anything  of  this  kind  to  Mozart,  have  regarded 
as  a  sin  of  the  copyist ;  but  yet  have  not  known 
exactly  how  to  correct  it.  Tliis  dissonance  really 
stands  precisely  thus  in  Mozart's  score,  and,  still 
more — very  plainly.  The  passage,  nevertheless, 
is  verj''un-Mozart-hkp,  and  he  may  possibly,  in 
the  great  haste  with  which  the  "Magic  Flute"  had 
to  be  produced,  have  over-hurried  himself;  for 
his  fine  taste  and  his  delicate  musical  instinct  pre- 
served him  from  such  harsh  harmonies  as  we 
sometimes  find  in  Beethoven,  as  for  mstance  in 
his  Opus  l."2.  This  Titanic  tone-ocrat,  who  often 
made  light  even  of  the  physiological  possibilities 
of  human  voices,  thought  nothing  of  such  things. 
In  the  great  bravour  aria  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Xight,  where  the  I)  minor  vengeance  is  throbbing 
in  her  heart,  is  a  spot,  which  has  often  been 
pointed  at  a.s  a  proof  of  the  unconscionable  man- 
ner in  which  our  language  was  sometimes  abused 
by  Mozart :  it  h  the  following : — 

JlJ  'lJ.2A-^  Vw•-^lJ 

oo  oist  clu    rneia  ,    mcmc       tochlcr  nirnmcr  mcur. 

This  13  often  seen  in  piano  scores  of  the  opera. 
Sometimes  pereona  have  wished  goodnaturedly  to 
better  Mozart's  blemish,  and  say,  So  Hit  du,  du 
meine  ToclUer  nimmer  mchr.  He  wrote,  however,  • 
So  hiit  du  nein !  meine  Toclder  nimner  ynehr. 
This  correct  reading  appears  in  the  piano  score 
now  in  press  at  Andre's  in  Offenbach.     Mozart's 


"  nein .'"  is  of  course  a  patch-word  :  just  as  many 
composers  (in  order  to  make  the  rhythm  very 
piquant)  throw  in  an  exclamatory  Ja ! — and,  in 
this  case,  the  sublime  metre  of  Schikan«der  does 
not  suffer  thereby.  Of  this  great  Shakspearean 
genius,  I  will  here  give  but  another  specimen  : — 
In  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  two  boys  put  the 
enquiry.  Wo  ist  sie  denn  ?  (Where  is  she  then  ?) 
meaning  Pamina :  whereupon  the  first  boy  replies, 
Sie  ist  von  Sinnen.     (She  is  from  her  senses.) 

Such  a  reply  could  never  have  occurred  to  any 
ordinary  intellect. 

While  in  Prague  in  183"2,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Capcllmeister  Triibensee,  who  has  been 
dead  now  some  years,  and  who  told  me  that  he 
served  in  Schikaneder's  Theatre  in  Vienna  as 
second  hautboist,  and  played  in  the  orchestra  on 
the  first  performance  of  the  Ulagic  Flute,  under 
Mozart's  direction.  The  opera  at  first  did  not 
please.  The  overture,  the  introduction,  etc,  were 
a  palpable  failure,  and  the  gentle  Mozart,  who 
had  depended  greatly  on  the  success  of  the  Magic 
Flute  to  better  his  pecuniary  condition,  grew 
deadly  pale.  The  duet,  Bei  Mcinneni  u-elche  Liehe 
fulden,  first  met  with  marked  favor,  and  from  that 
moment  the  brilliant  success  of  the  opera  was 
certain.  Triibensee  further  told  me,  that  one  of 
the  two  compositions  of  the  duet,  which,  as  is 
well-known  Schikaneder  rejected,  was  written  in 
very  grand  style  and  was  still  in  existence ;  that 
in  the  many  subsequent  performances  of  the  opera 
it  ■(vas  the  custom  to  alternate  with  the  two  com- 
positions; and  there  stood  generally  upon  the 
opera  poster, — With  the  old  duet,  or  the  new  duet. 
I  begged  a  friend  of  mine  in  Vienna  to  hunt  up 
this  grand  duet  for  me,  but  it  ■n'as  not  possible  to 
find  it ;  for  Schikaneder's  Theatre,  with  its  entire 
inventory,  since  that  time  had  passed  through 
many  hands.  Perhaps  Herr  Capell-M.  Spolir 
might  know  something  of  this ;  for  he  told  me  that 
he  had  conducted  the  Magic  Flute  at  Vienna 
from  the  same  score  as  Mozart. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  record  a  proof  that  Mozart 
possessed  no  dramatic  talent,  which  during  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Magic  Flute,  appeared  in  a 
very  prominent  literary  journal : — 

"  Mozart,  in  the  duet,  Bei  Mannern,  etc.  has  ex- 
pressed the  loves  of  Pamina  and  Papageno  by 
the  same  Cantilena :  this  is  nonsense ;  for  an 
accomplished  Princess  feels  very  differently  from 
a  rude  peasant  and  sings  difft^rently.  Wherefore 
— Mozart  has  no  power  of  delineating  character." 

One  sees  that  Art- Agriculture  began  to  flourish 
even  in  that  period. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Mozart,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  Hofrath  Andre,  were  a  short  time  since 
distributed  among  his  seven  heirs,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Andre  is  now  the  happy  possessor  of  the  Magic 
Flute.  For  his  kindness  in  entrusting  this  treasure 
to  my  hands  for  several  weeks,  I  herewith  tender 
him  my  heartiest  thanks. 


Berlioz  on  Insrumentation. 

[From  the  London  Atliena?um,  Nov.  1.] 

A  Treatise  upon  Modern  Instrumentation  and 
Orchestration,  Sj-c.  New  Edition,  Revised,  Cor- 
rected, Augmented,  &c.,  by  Hector  Berlioz  (Op. 
10).  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Mary 
Cowdou  Clarke.  (Novello.) — This  treatise  on 
iiislrumcntution  by  M.  Berlioz  has  becui  again 
and  again  pointed  to  as  the  great  work  which 
was  to  justify  and  assure  his  supremacy  among 
modern  composers,  which  has  long  been,  is  still, 
and,  we  fancy,  will  be  forever  contested.  It  is 
here  given,  in  an  inexpen.sive  Englisli  form  and 
clear  type,  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Library 
for  the  HilFuMon  of  Musical  Knowledge," — in 
most  points  neatly  translated,  with  one  exception. 
To  print  Ihc  English  meaning  to  the  French  text 
of  the  examples  quoted  Ijy  M.  Berlioz,  is  super- 
fluous at  the  time  present, — but  if  rendered,  the 
examples  should  sliow  less  indifference  to  euphony, 
elegance,  and  musical  accent  than  in  the  case 
here. 

We  confess  to  have  turned  to  this  book  with 
more  than  ordinary  expectation,  but  we  have  left 
it  with  disappointment.    A  careful  j)eru3al  satisfies 


us  that,  showy  as  it  seems,  and  not  without  its 
share  of  acute  definitions  and  picturesque  sug- 
gestions, it  is  ill-proportioned  and  remarkable  for 
the  difference,  not  to  say  inaccuracy,  with  which 
certain  subjects  are  treated — more  novel  and 
amusing,  in  short,  than  profitable.  M.  Berlioz,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  has  certain  instruments  of  predilec- 
tion,— of  these,  the  Harp  is  one.  This  will  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  reads  his  specification  for 
a  groat  concert  orchestra, — in  which,  among  other 
essentials,  four  harps  are  numbered.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  compositions  of  M.  Berlioz 
himsf'IC,  the  overture  and  music  to  "  Athalie  "  of 
Mendelssohn,  the  overture  to  "  Struensee"  byM. 
Meyerbeer,  and  two  of  the  chorusses  of  Signor 
Costa's  "  Eli,"  we  cannot  call  te  mind  a  single 
concert  composition  in  which  the  harp  is,  save  as 
a  solo  instrument,  wanted.  It  has  no  place,  we 
think,  in  any  work  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart 
or  Weber.  If  this  chapter  on  the  Harp  be  com- 
pared with  the  chapter  on  the  Organ,  the  char- 
acter which  we  have  given  will  be  fully  illustrated. 
In  his  dashing  way,  M.  Berlioz  describes  a  great 
organ  as  including  five  manuals,  besides  the  key- 
board for  the  feet,  or  pedal  board.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  M.  Berlioz  can 
know  very  little  of  the  instrument  for  which  he 
thus  prescribes  bej'ond  the  music-lofts  of  Sainte- 
Sulpice  and  Saint-Roch.  If  there  be  yet  a  few 
of  the  ferocious,  shrieking  old  French  organs  in 
existence,  with  five  ranks  of  keys,  such  are  only 
so  many  curiosities,  and  they  must  have  been 
always  so  many  French  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  great  organs  in  Holland  by  iSIiiller 
and  Batti — in  Germany  by  Silbermann  and  Gab- 
ler — in  England  by  Smith  and  Harris — in  Switz- 
erland by  Aloys  Mooser.  We  have  "  travelled  " 
the  foreign  organs  of  repute  fairly  well,  and  have 
never  yet  fallen  on  a  single  five-manual  monster, 
such  as  M.  Berlioz  in  a  treatise  coolly  takes  for 
his  type.  In  another  matter  connected  with  the 
instrument,  he  is  somewhat  French  and  trenchant, 
we  apprehend  from  insufficient  knowledge.  This 
is  his  wholesale  abuse  of  the  organ  as  forming 
part  of  an  orchestra  of  accompaniment.  Now 
this  amounts,  virtually,  to  an  abuse  of  Handel's 
great  effects, — since  in  his  grand  performances 
the  organ  played  a  grand  part ;  not,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  indiscriminately  stuffed  into  any  and 
every  part  of  every  chorus  (as  has  been  the 
fashion  of  coarse  and  clumsy  modern  players), 
but  in  some  places  binding  the  mass  of  voices 
and  orchestra  together,  em'iehing  the  harmony, 
and  not  seldom,  we  fancy,  entrusted  with  those 
independent  yet  pertinent  designs  which  an  or- 
ganist, with  a  score  before  him,  was  in  old  times 
expected  to  produce  from  a  figured  bass.  But 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  even 
when  M.  Berlioz  treats  of  choral  writing,  not  a 
single  example  from  Handel,  not  even  his  name, 
wiU  be  found.  In  truth,  we  suspect  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  that  sublime  writer  to  be  on 
the  French  scale,  which  amounts  to  no  acquaint- 
ance whatsoever.  At  the  Conservatoire,  they  get 
through  '  Chantons  victoire'  ('  See  the  conquering 
hero'),  an<l  they  have  heard  of  '  Le  Messie'  (which, 
indeed,  in  company  with  "La  Laitiere  Suisse," 
figures  within  a  wreath  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Opera 
Coinique), — but  '  Samson,'  '  Saul,'  '  Acis,'  (above 
all  '  Israel')  are  seldom  heard  of,  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  are  virtually  unknown.  It  is  not 
from  such  a  measure  of  experience -that  the  great 
treatise  of  instrumentation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  to  be  written. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  partiality  in 
selection  and  partiality  of  knowledge  shown  by 
M.  Berlioz  in  this  treatise,  we  may  refer  to  his 
depredating  and  insufficient  description  of  the 
Serpent.  This  instrument,  though  accused  by 
him  (as  here  translated)  of  "  frigid  and  aboixiinable 
]j|;ipi„jr" — probably  from  his  experiences  of  it  as 
coarsely  abused  in  French  churches, — when  it  is 
at  the  mouth  of  a  refined  aiid  accomplished  player, 
has  a  rich,  grave,  and  unctuous  tone,  giving  it  a 
peculiar  value  when  it  is  employed  to  bind  and 
to  blend  together  a  mass  of  voices.  Compare  this 
superficial  and  unjust  character  with  the  space 
admiringly  devoted  to  the  Hrum, — illustrated  by 
the  publication  of  many  [jages  of  the  score  of  the 
'  Tuba  Mirum'  from  the  writer's  '  llequiem,'  in 
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order  to  show  how  a  group  of  eight  drums  and  ten 
drummers  may  be  portentously  used.  For  one 
student  who  will  emulate  such  a  specimen  of 
combination  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit,  a  hundred 
would  be  glad  to  hear  the  average  instruments,  or 
attainable  groups  of  instruments,  intelligently 
discoursed  on. 

Throughout  the  book,  indeed,  the  individual 
fancies  and  feats  of  M.  Berlioz  are  too  largely 
allowed  to  supersede  facts.  His  chapter  on  Vocal 
Writing  is  meagre,  deficient  in  depth  and  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  temptation 
could  have  made  him  include  among  his  examples 
the  excerpt  No.  17  from  his  '  Cinq  Mai'  Cantata, 
with  that  wondrous  and  repulsive  leap  of  a  ninth 
on  the  words  "  0  rjloire .'"  Nor  is  this  the  only  case, 
in  which  an  eccentricity  is  pushed  into  the  place  of 
a  precedent  or  a  model.  In  the  directions  to  an 
orchestral  conductor,  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
minute  pains  taken  by  M.  Berlioz  to  show  how 
certain  very  difficult  passages  in  his  own  Sym- 
phonies are  to  be  handled — difliculties  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  which  is  utterly  improbable, 
since  when  conquered  there  is  no  effect. — Plis 
citations  are  mainly  confined  to  the  works  of  five 
authors, — Gluck,  Spontini,  Weber,  Beethoven, 
and  Berlioz.  There  are  three  examples  by  M. 
Meyerbeer,  one  by  M.  Halevj-,  two  from  '  Guil- 
laume  Tell,'  but  no  reference  to  Cherubini,  Men- 
delssohn, Dr.  Spohr  and  M.  Aaber,  through  each 
one  of  these  four  composers  had  a  manner  of 
instrumentation  so  mai-ked  and  distinct  as  to  merit 
mention,  at  least,  in  a  book  devoted  to  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  no  one  who  writes  concerning 
music  is  more  brilliant  in  rhapsody  than  M. 
Berlioz.  No  one  describes  or  analyzes  what  he 
knows  and  delights  in  with  better  grace  ;  but  his 
briUiancy  seems  unaccompanied  by  patience  in 
examination  ;  and  he  writes  concerning  the  things 
he  knows  little,  with  as  much  freedom  and  resolu- 
tion as  he  exercises  on  his  own  ground.  He  is 
good  for  a  monograph  ;  he  is  bad  for  an  encyclo- 
paedia. We  desire  nothing  better  than  a  history 
of  harpers  and  harps  from  his  hands,  or  a  pane- 
gyric of  the  '  Orgue  Alexandre,'  or  a  careful 
"  study"  on  the  operas  of  Gluck  ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  him  complete,  calm  and  self-postponing 
enough  to  be  of  high  value  as  a  teacher. 


For  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    SOLITARIES. 
[From  the  German  of  Anastasius  Gruen.] 
Stood  a  gray  rock,  solitary, 

In  mid-ocean's  billowy  moan  ; 
Almost  I  that  rock  could  envy, 
Standing  there  so  firm,  alone. 

On  the  gray  rock,  solitary, 
Proud  and  bold,  a  tree  was  seen  ; 

Almost  I  the  tree  commended, 
Standing  there  alone,  so  green. 

And  a  lark  went,  solitary, 

Wheeling  round  the  rock  and  tree ; 
Almost  I  coufd  call  her  happy, 

Singing  there  alone  so  free. 

Rock  and  tree  and  lark  !  no  longer 

Envy  do  ye  wake  in  me  ! 
For  a  blast,  that  tree  uprooting, 

Hurled  it  to  the  hungry  sea. 

Weary  sank  the  lark  in  ocean, 
Ere  she  reached  the  sisterhood  ; 

And  the  waters  sapped  and  swallowed 
E'en  the  rock  that  proudly  stood. 

Ah  !   of  you  I  then  bethought  me, 

Poets  of  my  native  land, 
Who  alone,  apart,  unloving, 

Clutch  your  wreaths  with  selfish  hand. 

To  the  Northward,  Southward,  Eastward, 
Bent  with  yearning  gaze  j'e  stand, 

All,  alas !  your  backs  are  turning 
On  your  patient  mother-land  ! 

Solitary  rocks  in  ocean, 

Solitary  trees  are  ye. 
Solitary  larks  that  warble 

To  lone  space  lone  melody. 


Haughty  rocks,  draw  near  together; 

Wandering  larks,  assemble  ye  ! 
Stately  trees,  your  roots  and  branches 

Twine  in  sweet  society  ! 

Be  a  wall  of  rocks,  my  brothers, 
Be  a  dike  that  proudly  braves. 

In  its  massive,  close-knit  union. 
Vulgar  passion's  restless  waves  ! 

Let  us  be  of  trees  a  forest, 

Doubly  green  in  unity ; 
O'er  whose  interlacing  branches 

Impotent  t;he  storm  sweeps  by ! 

Let  us  be  of  larks  a  choir. 
Then  our  music  doubly  fair 

From  a  hundred  throats  shall  warble, 
Soaring  up  the  sunny  air  ! 


New  York,  Nov.  24. — The  great  event  of  the 
week  has  been  the  first  concert  of  our  Philhakmouic 
Society,  which  took  place  at  tlie  Academy  of  Music, 
Saturday  evening.  The  concerts  had  been  previous- 
ly given  at  Niblo's,  hut  that  building  being  found  too 
small,  the  Academy  has  been  engaged  for  the  present 
season.  Long  before  the  hour  of  commencing, 
every  seat  in  the  house  was  occupied,  and  chairs 
were  brought  in  and  hired  to  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  them,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  apiece.  Never  has  the  Academy  of  Music 
presented  a  more  splendid  sight ;  the  immense  au- 
dience filled  it  to  the  very  farthest  nook,  and  the 
"  lamps  shone  bright  on  fair  women  and  brave  men." 
Thalberg  was  there  —  Gottsoiialk  was  there — 
Mason  was  there  —  Maretzek  was  there — Mile. 
Angri  was  there — Mrs.  Emma  Bostwick  was  there 
— the  Opera  Company  was  there — while  the  Orches- 
tra included  every  resident  instrumental  musician  of 
note  in  the  city.  Henry  C.  Timji,  the  President  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  was  distingnished  by  his 
red  rosette,  even  while  modestly  engaged  in  the  back- 
ground with  making  crashing  noises,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, on  the  cymbals.  Theodore  Eisfeld  is 
the  leader  this  season  in  place  of  Carl  Bergmann, 
who  is  now  almost  lost  to  sight  under  the  shadow  of 
a  mammoth  violoncello. 

The  programme  of  the  Concert  embraced  : 

PART   I. 

1 — Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor, Beethoven. 

2 — Aria  :  "  Non  mi  dir,"  (sung  by  Mine.  Lagrange,). .  .Mozart. 
3 — Solo  for  Violin  :  from  Seliubert's  "  Praise  of  Tears," 

(Performed  by  "Wm.  Doehler,) F.  David. 

4 — Piano-forte  Solo  :  a.  Arpeggio  Study, Cbopia. 

h.  Morceau  from Mozart. 

c.  "  La  Cavalcade," Goldbeck. 

(Performed  by  Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck.) 

PART   II. 

5 — Overture  :  Medea, Cherubini. 

6 — node's  Variations,  (sung  by  Mme.  Lagrange,) Rode.  ^ 

7— Overture;  "In  the  Highlands," Gade.# 

The  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  evening,  and  its  performance  elicited 
merited  applause.  The  immense  orchestra  exhibited 
a  perfection  and  care  in  light  and  shade,  that  re- 
flects the  greatest  credit  on  the  able  conductor. 

Madame  Lagk.4.nge  volunteered  her  services  in 
place  of  Mile.  Joh.annsen,  of  the  late  German  opera 
troupe,  who  had  been  engaged,  but  was  indisposed. 
Lagrange  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  her 
marvellous  execution  in  Eode's  Variations  excited 
the  liveliest  approbation,  drawing  forth  a  hearty 
encore. 

Mr.  William  Uoehler  is  known  in  musical 
circles  as  an  effective  member  of  our  operatic  orches- 
tras, but  as  a  soloist  he  cannot  take  a  first  rank.  He 
plays  with  neatness  and  precision,  but  does  not  throw 
into  his  performance  that  sympathetic  expression 
that  infuses  itself  into  the  performances  of  a  true 
genius.  Mr.  Goldbeck,  the  pianist,  is  a  very  young 
man,  recently  arrived  from  London,  and  originally 
from  Berlin.     He  exhibits  rare  talent,  and  his  deli- 


cate, crisp  touch  reminds  the  hearer  frequently  of 
Gottschalk;  he  also  plays  with  refined  taste,  and 
will  in  time  take  a  prominent  rank  among  pianists. 
He  was  enthusiastically  encored. 

The  Cherubini  overture  was  finely  performed,  and 
the  concluding  piece  was  wholly  ruined  by  the  noise 
made  by  those  who  left,  to  avoid  the  final  rush,  re- 
gardless of  the  inconveuience  to  which  they  sub- 
jected others. 

At  the  Opera,  they  are  repeating  old  operas,  while 
Verdi's  Traviala  is  in  active  rehearsal.  The  great- 
est interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  this  opera, 
which  has  been  tabooed  by  the  London  Times,  and 
other  English  journals.  Adelaide  Phillipps 
appeared  as  Orsini  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  on  Friday 
night,  and  was  encored  in  the  drinking  song.  The 
critics  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  she  has  greatly 
improved  of  late. 

Thalberg  recommences  his  concerts  on  Thurs- 
day, assisted  by  the  new  contralto.  Mile.  Angki. 

Teotatoe. 


Baltimore,  Not.  25. — -Now  for  a  few  "jottings" 
of  what  is  moving  in  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the 
"  Monumental  City."  Baltimore  is  not  eminently  a 
musical  place  ;  we  are  indeed  much  behind  the  other 
large  cities  ;  still  I  hazard  notliing  in  saying  that  I 
never  found  more  of  modest  worth  and  individual 
merit  in  any  place  than  in  this  same  B.altimore. 
What  we  most  lack  in  the  mass  is  public  spirit,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  "  divine 
Art."  We  need  some  brave  general  to  marshal  our 
forces,  march  into  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
win  their  hearts  at  the  point  of  the  baton ;  then,  it 
may  be,  a  change  will  come  over  our  fair  city,  and 
what  the  police  cannot  do,  Music  will — i.  e.  preserve 
order. 

The  item  of  the  week  is  the  Opera,  by  the  Pyne 
and  Harrison  troupe,  at  Holliday  Street  Theatre. 
They  are  here  with  the  smallest  possible  orchestra 
and  chorus.  Miss  Pyne  is  as  pleasing  as  ever,  and 
"  long  may  she  wave  " ;  some  think  her  passe'e,  but  I 
cannot  concur.  With  the  exception  of  Guilmette, 
the  basso,  who  is  really  enjoyable,  the  rest  are  be- 
neath criticism  ;  for  we  arc  "  nothing  if  not  critical." 

Our  Mozart  Society,  which  is  more  of  a  success 
than  anything  of  the  sort  since  the  ''Philharmonic," 
for  it  is  now  entering  upon  its  second  year,  has  in 
active  rehearsal  the  42d  Psalm,  "  As  the  hart  pants," 
of  Mendelssohn,  which  they  will  shortly  bring  out. 
It  is  whispered  that  "Moses  in  Egypt"  will  be  next 
attempted.  This  society  is  under  the  able  conductor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Harman.  We  have  many  hopes  built 
on  the  "  Mozart." 

•  Our  Episcopal  choirs  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  letter  from  the  house  of  Bishops, 
wherein  they  deprecate  the  prevalence  of  operatic 
music  in  the  church,  and  call  upon  the  clergy  to 
assist  in  putting  down  the  evil.  They  are  on  the 
qui  vivc  to  see  how  the  clergy  are  going  to  make  the 
congregations  join  in  singing  simple  tunes,  as  ad- 
vised by  the  bishops.  I  hope  you  and  I  may  live  to 
see  congregational  singing  successfully  practised  in 
this  country,  but  we  are  a  long  way  from  that — 
farther  than  we  are  from  Germany. 

Peese's  Hall  was  last  night  crowded  by  an  admir- 
ing and  appreciative  audience  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Allen's  second  soire'e.     Here  is  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Overture  :  Jean  de  Paris. 
2  -  Trio  :  Don  .Juan. 

3— Quintet, Onslow. 

4— Chorus:  St.  Paul. 

PART  II, 

1 — Duo  :  Der  Freischlitz. 

2 — Duo  :  Piano  and  Violin. , . .  Vieuxtemps  and  "U^olff. 

3 — Aria  :  Don  Juan. 

4— Chorus  :  Semiramide. 

It  is  hard  to  particularize  where  all  was  so  good ; 
but  the  Quintet  by  Onslow,  and  the  Aria  from  Don 
Juan,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice :  in  the 
former,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Allen  played  the  first  violin 
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with  great  effect.  Mr.  A.  is  one  of  our  first  musi- 
cians, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  no  stranger  to  you. 
He  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  getting  up  such 
delightful  soirees.  •  The  aria  was  sung  hy  Mrs. 
Buckler,  who  h.is  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness 
and  much  cultivation  ;  her  style  is  unexceptionable, 
and  she  may  feel  flattered  that  the  rule,  "  No  ap- 
plause," was  broken  only  for  her.  But  I  am  getting 
lengthy,  which  may  be  excused  In  my  first  essay. 
More  anon.  Fraternally,  Trumpet. 


huirfltt'fj  Joui;nnI  0|  ||Iusk. 


BOSTOH,  NOV.  29,  1856. 

What  shall  be  done. — There  is  food  for 
reflection  in  the  concluding  passage  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer's  notice  of  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert,  from  which  we  quote  under 
our  head  of  Musical  Intelligence. 

The  assemb!)',  though  so  very  large  and  fash- 
ionable, was  very  cold  and  unintelligent.  We 
never  saw  Beethoven's  masterpiece  fall  so  flat 
before  a  Philharmonic  audience  before.  The 
performing  members  of  this  Society  are  now 
erring  as  much  on  one  side  as  in  former  years 
they  did  on  the  other.  They  now  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  turn  the  association  into  a  money- 
making  concern.  This  will  end  in  its  ruin  as  a 
Philharmonic  Society.  Its  tone  will  inevitably 
become  low — musically  first,  and  socially  after- 
ward— and  then  it  will  become  no  better  than  a 
promenade  concert,  which,  however  good  in  its 
way,  is  not  a  Philharmonic  concert.  There  was 
not  one  person  in  twenty  of  that  vast  concourse 
on  Saturday  evening  who  understood  or  enjoyed 
the  music,  or  who  went  to  the  concert  for  the 
music's  sake. 

We  fear  there  is  too  mucli  truth  in  this,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  take  the  same  truth  home 
to  ourselves  here  in  Boston  also,  inasmuch  as  the 
falling  off  of  our  once  immense  and  eager  audi- 
ences for  Symphony  concerts  exposes  us  to  like 
temptation.  Must  then  a  Philharmonic  Society 
be  Barnum-ized  before  it  can  succeed  pecunia- 
rily? If  so,  we  had  far  belter  have  it  under- 
stood that  classical  concerts  are  for  the  few,  and 
keep  them  up  to  the  true  standard,  lest  all  real 
taste  for  music,  in  the  highest  sense  of  Art, 
die  out  for  lack  of  any  opportunities  for  any  one 
to  hear  it.  It  is  belter  that  only  a  few  hundreds, 
or  ever  so  small  a  circle  of  persons  in  each  large 
community  should  Icarn  to  appreciate  and  love 
the  masterworks  of  genius,  than  that  none  at  all 
should.  Is  not  Shakspeare  the  proud  possession 
of  the  race  ?  And  yet,  at  any  given  moment,  it 
is  only  the  few,  in  any  city,  who  so  appreciate 
and  love  Shakspeare,  that  they  are  drawn  to  read 
or  witness  his  creations  in  preference  to  inferior 
■works.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  music  as  a  care- 
less, thoughtless  evening's  amusement  (a  MusS), 
and  another  thing  to  love  music  as  music  (con 
Musa),  and  embrace  it  wiih  one's  whole  soul.  It 
is  one  thing  to  play  with  it,  in  pretty  much  the 
same  sense  that  one  would  dance  to  it,  not  bound 
to  listen,  and  still  less  to  think  about  if,  and 
anotber  thing  to  be  in  earnest  with  it.  Kow  the 
great  orchestral  music,  the  Symphonies  and  other 
compositions  in  which  the  master  spirits  like  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  have  embodied  the  best  re- 
sults of  their  lives,  demand  an  earnest  audience. 
Not  necessarily  a  very  knowing,  but  an  earnest 
audience.  They  must  be  listened  to  at  lea.stwith 
respect  and  with  desire  to  learn  and  enter  into 
more  and   more   deep   acquaintance;    and   this 


desire,  with  decent  opportunities,  is  almost  sure 
to  ripen  into  enthusiasm,  till  the  listening  to  great 
music  becomes  a  truly  edifying  soul's  communion, 
• — the  answer  of  what  is  deepest  in  us  to  music 
which  appeals  thereto  out  of  the  deepest  life  of 
genius  greater  than  our  own,  yet  representative 
for  all  of  us. 

The  theme  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  discour- 
aging result  of  the  effort  to  procure  enough  sub- 
scribers to  warrant  the  usual  series  of  Orchestral 
Concerts  here  in  Boston.  That  only  seven  hun- 
dred tickets  for  the  series,  at  the  fabulously  low 
price  of  three  dollars  for  eight  concerts,  should  be 
taken  up,  among  a  people  who  for  twenty  years 
have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
great  symphonies,  is  something  which  no  one 
three  years  ago  would  have  supposed  possible. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  have  seemed  an  insult 
to  the  fair  fame  of  our  music-loving  city.  Alas  ! 
we  fear  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  after  all  Boston  is  not  so  very 
musical  a  city.  That  it  contains  many  truly 
musical  persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  a 
musical  public,  in  any  really  high  sense  of  the 
term  musical,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  possibly 
a  thing  which  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that 
has  been  imagined  in  any  city  on  this  discordant 
little  planet.  Musical  entertainments  are  like 
other  entertainments,  things  of  fashion  and  the 
moment,  things  of  impulse  and  caprice,  now  all 
the  rage,  and  now  put  aside  in  favor  of  some 
other  idle  fancy.  Musical  progress  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  expected  of  the  public  ;  it  is  foimd 
with  the  few,  like  good  society  (by  which  we  do 
not  mean  fashionable,  but — good).  Of  such 
progress  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  in  Boston. 
There  is  more  good  music  in  private  houses ; 
more  circles  drawn  together  by  the  love  of  what 
is  best  in  music ;  more  purchases  of  the  best 
compositions,  vocal  or  instrumental ;  more  private 
quartet  parties,  and  so  forth,  among  our  people 
than  there  ever  were  before,  or  than  can  be 
found  in  many  cities. 

The  advent  in  the  history  of  music  of  the 
modern  Grand  Orchestra,  with  its  many-voiced 
eloquence,  would  seeii  to  indicate  the  period 
when  Art  in  its  highest  utterances  should  be 
brought  home  to  men  in  masses ;  nor  do  we 
yet  despair  of  the  arrival  of  that  happy  tiiue. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  best  that  all  we  do  be 
genuine ;  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  excitement 
of  fashion  for  the  enthusiasm  of  sincere  response 
to  Art ;  that  we  do  not  make  brilliant  and 
crowded  audiences  and  all  sorts  of  external  e'clat 
the  sine  qad  non  of  concerts,  and  so  lend  the 
name  of  Art  to  what  is  only  clap-trap,  in  order 
to  secure  such  questionable  triumphs.  We  did, 
to  be  sure,  a  few  years  since,  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  "classical"  music  (by  which  we  mean 
nothing  formal  and  traditional,  but  music  of 
genius,  and  thereby  bound  to  live)  could  be 
made  "  popular  "  among  us.  Recent  experience 
must  make  us  all  less  sanguine.  Let  us  not  lose 
faith  that  the  best  there  is  in  Art,  as  in  all  other 
revelations  of  the  highest,  is  meant  for  all  man- 
kind, and  will  pventually  reach  and  inspire  all ; 
but  let  us  not  be  too  anxious  to  make  music 
"  popular."  There  will  always  be  a  plenty  of 
popular  things — we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  that.  But  good  things  demand  our  efforts 
and  our  sacrifices.  Lot  us  see  to  it  that  we  do 
something  really  good,  and  popularity  will  fol- 
low— when  it  will.    It  is  time  to  be  suspicious, 


when  a  Philharmonic  Society  seeks  first  of  all  to 
make  its  concerts  "  popular "  and  fashionable. 
Then  its  truest  friends  speak  out  in  language 
like  that  of  the  Courier  §■  Enquirer. 

Some  compromises  we  know  must  be  made,  to 
put  ideas  into  practice.  "  Mixed  programmes" 
and  appeals  to  secondary  motives  may  be  useful 
in  enticing  listeners  or  quasi  listeners  to  music 
which  is  above  them  ;  and  some  who  go  to  be 
amused,  may  come  away  with  a  new  and  deeper 
chord  in  their  own  natures  touched.  But  it  is 
always  important  that  we  preserve  somewhere  a 
pure  "  well  of  (Music)  undefiled  ";  that  we  estab- 
lish en  permanence  at  least  one  set  of  concerts 
which  shall  always  faithfull}'  and  truly  point  the 
audience  upward  in  the  direction  of  true  Art. 
Such  concerts  have  usually  borne  the  name  of 
"  Philharmonic."  Here  we  may  call  them  "  Or- 
chestral Concerts,"  "  Beethoven  Society  Con- 
certs," or  what  not ;  their  end  has  always  been 
essentially  and  should  be  the  same.  Shall  we 
not  manage  to  support,  even  if  it  be  on  a  more 
modest  scale  than  we  have  been  used  to,  one 
genuine  society  of  this  kind  V  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  again,  but  we  wait  first  to  see  the 
result  of  the  new  experiment  of  ofli'ering  but  four 
concerts  instead  of  eight,  with  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribers to  attend  one  rehearsal  of  each  concert. 
We  hope  and  trust  this  will  succeed.  The  disin- 
terested labors  and  risk  ol  those  who  offer  us  this 
opportunity,  deserve  to  be  cordially  met  and 
crowned  with  full  success.  If  there  are  a  thou- 
sand people  who  love  great  orchestral  music,  as 
much  as  they  love  balls  and  suppers,  they  will 
not  resist  the  "  economical  fever "  to  the  end  of 
all  the  rest,  and  only  give  in  when  the  music 
comes. 


Four-Part  Songs  by  Eobert  Frans. 

Good  additions  to  the  stock  of  short  four-part 
pieces,  suitable  for  choirs  and  singing  clubs,  are 
among  the  most  desirable  of  musical  publications. 
We  have  already  had  a  rich  mine  opened  to  us 
in  the  four-part  songs  of  Mendelssohn.  Those 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  know  and  love  the 
songs  for  single  voice  by  Robert  Frajjz,  will 
be  glad  to  find  him  entering  the  same  field.  That 
his  talent  for  part-writing,  (trained  in  the  strictest 
science  and  in  the  spirit  of  Sebastian  Bach,)  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  his  rare  gift  for  wedding 
poetry  to  song,  has  been  already  proved  by  his 
Ki/rie,  his  Psalm,  and  other  sacred  compositions. 
He  has  now  issued  his  op.  24,  entitled:  "Seeks 
Lieder  fiir  gemischten  Clior  (Six  Songs  for  mixed 
Chorus,  i.  e.  composed  of  male  and  female  voices)  ; 
Leipzig:  F.  Whistling."  The  Neue  Zeitschrift 
has  this  to  say  of  them  : 

"  These  new  compositions  contain  in  a  high 
degree  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  their 
author,  although  the  free  unfolding  of  his  indi- 
viduality was  hindered  by  the  limitation  of  means 
and  especially  by  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position. The  instrumental  accompaniment,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  Franz's  mastery  lies,  is 
wanting  here  entirely;  nor  are  those  finer  nuances 
of  individual  moods,  by  which  the  composer  has 
so  often  compelled  our  admiration,  so  happily 
practicable  in  chorus  songs.  Yet  all  these  wants 
we  do  not  feel  in  the  songs  before  us,  since  they 
are  sufiiciently  covered  by  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
culiarities. The  intelligent  choice  of  poinns,  not 
one  of  which  even  in  small  details  resisted  a  poly- 
phonic treatment ;  the  declamation,  excellent  as 
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ever,  and  the  capital  manner  in  wliicli  lie  hits  the 
mood  and  character  of  the  whole  ;  the  strict  inde- 
pendence of  the  single  voices,  (the  result  of  a 
thorough,  fondly  pursued  and  richly  rewarded 
study  of  Bach  and  Handel,  the  lyrical  style  of 
both  of  whom  is  not  so  far  off  as  it  might  seem 
from  our's  of  to-day)  ;  the  rich  harmonic  beauties 
everywhere  abounding,  without  giving  cause  for 
frequent  complaint  of  useless  dissonances :  all 
these  are  excellencies  seldom  found  united  in 
compositions  of  this  sort.  Especially  seldom,  when 
associated,  as  they  are  here,  with  simplicity  and 
nobility  of  iavention,  with  marked  and  constant 
euphony,  and  easiness  of  execution. 

"  The  first  of  the  songs  (in  A  minor,  2-4  mea- 
sure, Andanlino,)  has  for  its  poetic  substratum  the 
people's  song  :  Es  ist  ein  Schnee  gefallen,  is  kept 
in  a  simple  and  heartfelt  tone,  especially  in  the 
third  stanza  (A  major)  :  Nan  Lieh'  lass  dick's 
erbarmen,  dass  ich  so  elend  bin,  and  interests  by 
characteristic  peculiarities.  "We  give  the  highest 
place  to  the  second  :  "  At  parting,"  by  Osterwald, 
(^Con  inoto,  B  flat  major,  common  time.)  It  has 
a  VolksUed  character,  which  is  fully  justified  by 
the  poem,  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  above 
mentioned  independence  of  the  voices,  and  en- 
chains us  by  its  strong  simplicity  of  conception 
and  single  beauties  of  harmony  of  a  surprising 
freshness.  In  the  following  fine  song  of  Martin 
Luther's :  Die  beste  Zeil,  (B  major,  6-8  time, 
Allegretto,)  we  could  have  wished  a  little  less  of 
reflection  and  modern  conception,  although  the 
music  in  itself  excites  great  interest.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  thought,  that  much 
in  it  is  far-fetched  and  that  the  peculiar  naivete 
of  the  poem  has  not  found  its  corresponding  musi- 
cal expression. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Uliland's  famous  Friih- 
lingsglaube,  (Spring  faith,)  (Allegretto  con  moto, 
A  flat  major,  6-8  measure,)  is  admirably  com- 
posed, in  regard  to  feeling,  ideas  and  technical 
working  up.  Particularly  beautiful  in  this  piece 
is  the  passage  :  0  frischer  Duft,  O  neuer  Klang, 
(O  fresh  fragrance,  O  new  sound,)  expressed  by 
the  chord  /,  b"^,/,  c,  and  dS,  a,/,/,  which  diffuse 
over  it  a  poetic  breath,  and  have  a  wonderful 
effect.  Osterwald's  "May  Song,"  (Allegretto 
con  grazia,  A  major,  2-4  time,)  breathes  the  love- 
liest grace,  and  is  masterly  in  the  carriage  of  the 
voices.  Geibel's  "Morning  Stroll,"  (Con  moto, 
E  flat  major,  4-4  time,)  has  an  earnest,  inspired 
mood,  and  is  equally  distinguished  by  technical 
excellencies,  especially  by  the  climax  so  full  of 
poetry  in  the  fourth  verse,  to  the  words :  Und 
der  Morgenrolhe  Scliein  stimmt  in  lichter  Glut 
mil  ein. 

"  If  Franz's  compositions  needed  any  recom- 
mendation, we  would  not  fail  to  urge  these  six 
songs  upon  the  attention  of  Sing-alcademien  and 
Liederlafeln,  and  make  it  a  duty  with  them  to 
procure  and  study  them." 

There  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  soon  be  re- 
published here  with  English  words. 


New  York.— Of  the  first  Philharmonic  concert 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  Courier  ^-  Enquirer  says  : 

The  performances  were  all  creditable,  and  some  of 
them  very  much  so.  The  most  important  of  them  was 
the  famous  Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven, 
v;\\\q\\  was  played  in  fine  stv'o,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  EiSFELD,  who  h.id  given  it  the  benefit  of 
very  thorough  rehearsal,  and  had  so  far  resisted  the 


temptation  to  make  concerts  of  the  Saturday  after- 
noon rehearsals  as  to  cause  certain  passages  of  it  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  almost  bar  by  bar,  in- 
strument by  instrument.  The  consequence  was  a 
very  accurate  performance  in  in  all  respect.  We 
noticed  no  point  missed  nor  eifect  lost.  But  the  per- 
formance, though  correct,  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
spirit.  Tlie  forte  passages  of  the  superb  Andante 
Lacked  grandeur  and  diffusive  power;  tlie  notes  of 
the  brass  and  wood  bands  were  not  given  with  sus- 
tained force,  and  the  unity  of  effect  was  consequently 
broken  by  a  too  great  prominence  of  the  triplets  and 
groups  of  four  notes,  with  which  the  violins  here  run 
through  the  harmony — the  accompaniment  over- 
powered the  melody.  The  Scherzo  was  better,  the 
trio  being  more  cleanly  given  by  the  basses  than  we 
remeral)er  to  have  heard  it  before,  and  the  Atlerjro 
best.  Its  grand  effects  were  produced  with  great 
breadth  and  vigor. 

Madame  Db  La  Grange  appeared  to  less  advan- 
tage than  usual  in  the  execution  of  Mozakt's  exqui- 
site Norn  mi  dir,  which  is  of  a  little  too  severe  a  style 
for  her;  and  the  remaining  solo  performances  were 
not  particularly  noteworthy. 

Thalberg's  new  series  takes  the  form  of  '•  Grand" 
Concerts,  although  they  are  held  in  the  same  place, 
Niblo's  Saloon.  The  programme  for  Thursday 
evening  contained  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
overtures  by  full  orchestra  to  "  Oheron"  and  "  Tell ;" 
a  couple  of  Thalberg's  fantasias,  and  vocal  selections 
(chiefly  from  Rossini)  by  the  newly  arrived  contralto 
Mile.  D'Angki  and  by  Sig.  Morelli. 

■Worcester,  JIass. — The  Mozart  Society  gave  their 
first  concert  of  the  season  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week,  before  a  large  audience,  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
first  part  consisted  of  selections  from  the  "  Messiah  ;" 
the  choruses,  "  And  the  Glory,"  "  O.  thou  that  tcll- 
est,"  "Lift  up  your  heads,"  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  and  "  Their  sound  is  gone 
out,"  which  were  sung,  for  the  most  part,  in  good 
time  and  with  good  expression.  The  air,  "  O  thou 
that  tellest,"  was  sung  by  an  alto  voice  of  remarkable 
depth,  possessint^  much  of  the  pure  contralto  quality 
of  tone.  Miss  Fiske's  singing  of  "  Come  unto  Mm," 
was  a  most  satisfactory  performance,  creditable  alike 
to  her  taste  and  skill.  The  airs,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  and  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet," 
were  wisely  allotted  to  a  lady  whose  musical  talent 
needs  only  to  be  appreciated  to  enable  her  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  our  resident  singers.  On  this,  her  first 
appearance  in  public,  some  natural  want  of  confidence 
was  visible ;  but  every  candid  listener  must  have  no- 
ticed the  silvery  sweetness  of  her  upper  tones,  and 
the  mellow,  reed-like  quality  of  fhe  lower  ones.  We 
hope  to  hear  her  again.  Mr.  Hamilton's  bass  recita- 
tive and  air  were  among  the  best  things  of  the  even- 
ning.  Romberg's  ode,  "  The  Transient  and  Eternal," 
with  the  solo  and  chorus,  "When  thou  comest," 
formed  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  The  dif- 
ferent solos,  Sec,  were  without  exception,  very  well 
sustained  by  Misses  Whitina;,  Wilder  and  Fiske,  and 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  Hapgood  and  Holmes  ;  while  Mr. 
B.  D.  Allen's  masterly  piano-playing  added  much  to 
the  performance.  Between  the  parts,  songs  were 
sung  by  Miss  Whiting,  who  is  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  society,  and  by  Miss  Fiske.  "  The  Dearest 
Spot,"  and  a  song  of  Abt's,  as  sung  by  the  former, 
w"ere  loudly  encored,  as  was  also  the  latter's  render- 
ing of  Schubert's  "  Erl-King,"  which  was  impassioned 
and  true  to  its  wild,  weird  beauty.  As  a  whole,  the 
concert  was  remarkably  successful,  reflectintj  much 
credit  upon  the  society  and  its  esteemed  conductor. — 
Worcester  Palladium, 

Berlin. — On  Thursday,  the  16th  ult.,  Herr  Liebig, 
the  indefatigable  vutsilidi rector,  commenced  his  50?7*(?('S 
for  classical  orchestral  music,  at  the  Sin2:academie. 
The  first  niece  was  Mendelssohn's  magnificent  over- 
ture to  Athcdie,  which  was  followed  by  a  symphony  in 
C  major  by  Haydn.  The  second  part  began  with 
Bennett's  Naiads'  overture,  and  concluded  with  Beet- 
hoven's symphony  in  B  major. — A  comparatively 
little-known  quartet  in  A  major,  by  Robert  Schumann, 
was  executed  at  the  last  Quartet-Soiree  of  Herren 
Oertling,  Rehbaum,  Wendt,  and  Birnbach. — The 
Count  von  Redern.  who  accompanied  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  to  the  coronation  at  BIoscow,  has  brought 
back  with  him  a  larcce  number  of  Russian  sacred  songs, 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  era.  Ivrigar's  Gesangvcrein  are  getting  up 
a  performance  in  memory  of  Robert  Schumann. 
Among  other  works  of  this  composer,  which  are  not 
generally  known  here,  will  be  the  Requiem  from  Man- 
fred, the  introduction  from  the  opera  of  Genoveva,  and 
the  "  Adventlied." 

Dresden. — Professor  Rietschcl  is  at  present  em- 
ployed on  a  large  statue  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
which  will  be  erected  near  the  Theatre. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — Anew  opera,  Das  Osterfest,'bj 
Dr.  Alois  Schmitt,  has  been  successfully  produced. 

Heidelberg. — Mme.  Clara  Schumann  is  living  here 
with  her  children  in  the  greatest  privacy. 


The  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society  are  making  a 
very  thorough  study,  under  the  directorship  of  Carl 
Zerrahn,  of  Costa's  oratorio  "  Eli."  The  rehear- 
sals go  on  in  good  earnest;  the  conductor  is  inde- 
fatigable as  he  is  .able,  and  commands  the  unani- 
mons  attention  of  his  great  choir.  Wc  have  never 
heard  so  good  a  balance  of  the  four  parts,  and  all  so 
effective,  in  the  society,  as  they  exhibit  in  these  re- 
hearsals. Of  the  music,  judging  from  such  portions 
as  we  have  heard,  we  must  confess  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeds our  expectations.  Some  of  the  choruses  are 
very  beautiful,  even  without  the  orchestral  accora- 
])animents,  which  we  are  told  are  very  rich.  We 
feci  that  the  oratorio  is  destined  to  make  an  impres- 
sion here,  as  it  has  done  in  England.  It  is  really 
remarkable  that  so  German  a  work  should  proceed 
from  an  Italian  composer.  But  Mr.  Costa  has  been 
for  years  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
and  of  Mendelssohn's  and  Handel's  oratorios,  as 
well  as  of  the  Opera,  in  London,  and  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  a  master  in  all  the  technical  secrets 
of  composition. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  finding  it 
a  loosing  business  to  give  Oratorios  as  they  have 
done,  have  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  propose  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  all  the  lovers  of  great  sacred  music 
as  "  Associate  Members."  We  copy  from  their  cir- 
cular : 

The  privileges  of  an  Associate  Member  are,  two 
admissions  to  all  the  Rehcai-sals  and  Concerts  of  the 
Society,  upon  payment  of  five  dollars  annually. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  six  musical  entertainments 
during  the  season,  viz:  upon  the  last  Tuesday  even- 
ings of  December,  January,  February  and  March, 
for  associate  members  only,  at  Messrs.  IIallet, 
Davis  &  Co.'s  Rooms,  409  Washington  St.;  also  a 
grand  concert,  with  orchestra,  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Mendelssolin's  birtii,  consisting  entirely  of  selec- 
tions from  his  works;  and  another  of  Haydn's  works, 
comprising  the  'Mass  in  D,'  'Passion,'  &c.,  with 
piano-forte  or  organ  accompaniment. 

Here  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity,  at  moderate 
cost,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of 
good  music,  and  we  trust  that  applications  for  Asso- 
ciate Membership  will  flow  in  freely  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wm.  Stutson  Jr.,  350  Wash- 
ington St. 

Don't  forget  the  second  concert  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Clod,  which  takes  place  next 
Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Leoniiard  will  play  again 
that  Trio  by  Beethoven. 

Our  friend  the  '-Diarist,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Thater, 
has  prepared  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture on  the  lives  and  music  of  the  five  great  com- 
posers :  Handel.  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
which  he  will  be  glad  to  read  before  Lyceums,  Musi- 
cal Societies,  &c.  The  lecture  contains  much  infor- 
mation that  is  new,  and  presents  the  whole  subject 
in  an  original  and  vivid  light.  Wherever  music  and 
these  great  names  are  lield  in  respect,  there  ought 
to  he  an  audience  for  such  a  lecture.  Places  like 
Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Providence,  &c., 
where  are  so  many  music-lovers,  would  do  well  to 
secure  a  chance  to  hear  it. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

fJic  McehIcIssoJhi  ^ssisstcttc  Club's 
SEca-OKTiD   consrcEE,a: 

TVill  take  pLioe  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.  2.  at  Messrs.  CniCKEKDto'a 
Roomi!,  as.«isted  by  Mr.  HUGO  LEONHARD,  Pianist. 

By  request  the  Beethoven  Trio  in  E  flat  will  be  repeated  ; — 
a  Quintette  in  C  minor,  by  Mozart,  and  a  new  compo.sition,  by 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  etc.,  will  be  presented. 

Packase  of  Eight  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S5  ;  Single 
tickets  $1  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

A  TENOR  SINGER,  who  reads  music  at  first  sight,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  principal 
churches  in  New  York,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Boston  church. 
Address  "  S.  W."  at  this  oflce. 
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THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 
THE      C3-OLX:>E3Nr     -^ATT^E-A-TIET^ 

IS  now  ready.  The  demanfl  for  this  new  volume  of  Vocal 
Instruction  exceeds  that  of  any  Juvenile  Book  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  It  is  adopted  wherever  known,  teachers  and 
scholars  being  at  once  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
music  render  it  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  book  for 
Schools.    Price  only  30  cts.     ©3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

COMPLETE    OPERAS, 

■n'lIH      ITALIAN     AND     GEKMAN     WOIIDS. 

mOZABT,  Don  Giovanni, $2.60 

Titus, 1.50 

n  riauto  Magico, 2.00 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, [2. 75 

L'Enlevement  du  Serail, 2.00 

Cosi  fan  Tutte, 2. SO 

Idomeneo, 2 .  25 

These  seven  Operas  together, 12 .  00 

The  nsual  discount  to  the  trade  and  profession.  Imported 
and  for  sale  by 

:E'.   3!v3:E~2'EIi,    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STEEET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  llaydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

I^TTBXilSiaiEK,    OF    3VEXJSIC, 

EniJ  Btaitt  in  JHusiial  ^Tttt'oanbiSf, 

5i4  BR0AD1VAT,  ALBANY. 

TREMOWT  a?EMPI.E  MUSIC  STORE. 

"|"«JHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
f  *    Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices, 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
3u^t  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meter  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

^'Messrs.  MASOW  &  HAMLITT  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Jlafsachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  As5ociatio:i  have  awarded  them  a  G.OLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-IIarmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Stat*  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-IIarmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1S56: — making  Six  Fh-^i  Pre.mium\  in  one  month  !  ! 

N.  li- — Our  Meiodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  FiEST  Peize  over  all  competitors  in  evtry  Fair  at  which 
they  have  been  eyJiihited.  The  Organ-IIarmonium  is  a  new 
niD.<!ical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pe^al  ba^s  contain?  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  sctof  ped;tl  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  ?400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  ?r'o50.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  860  to  R17o.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  S200. 

[TT^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
5IASOX  &,  HAMLilN, 
CambrirJge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Mb.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

FeOM     the     COXSEEV.ITORY     OF     LEIPZIG, 
Gires  Instmction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    Z  E  R  R  A  II N , 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
F1_U  TE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Kesidence  Wo.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELELOCK, 

Cfnrljit  nf  i^i  '^Fmm  nnii  linging, 


V.    S.   M  O  T  E  I. . 


PIANO-FOIITE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  HATHAX  B.  CI^APP,  from  the  "  Coni-ervito- 
riutn  der  Mosife.'-  I>!lp7iK,  having  returned  to  hia  native 
dty,  ia  now  prepared  to  receive  pnplla  lor  Instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applicitionn  may  be  jia<]ii  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Uad3on  St.,  or  at  Kichardaon'e  Musical  Exchange. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway y  N.Y. 

To  Clioral  Societies  aud  Clsoirs. 

"|VTOVEI.EjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
1 1  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  A''ocaI  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c,, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editiojis  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63,  Judas  Maccabieus,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  Sfl  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the.=e  great  masters  have  been  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

MOVEIiLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 
All  the  Ctioruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal   Score   with   organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOlt. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  prirts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  **Messiali."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  **  Judas  Maccalieeias,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Haaidel's  **  Samson, "  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  ia  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  Oli^  GLEES. 
No  Velio's"  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times, 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.     For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

I^OVBLLO^S    music    STOREj 
389  Efi-oadAvay,  Ne^v  Torlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

47  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  ChicUering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sjg.  Eendelari's  class'of  young  ladies  in  singing,/br  begin- 
ners o7ily,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  esercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
■who  m'V  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  coarse  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  SIKEEI. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Givt  8  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addre=!sed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  !S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  tAvo  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANnFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

E^2:-(^2'iarO"3F''OjEa."3:?:E323, 

Oi'  EVEIIY  DESCKII'TION. 

WAKEBOOBfS, 

3Vr-A.SO>3NrXO     "rJHTS/EX^XjilE!, 

TriJ':MON'r     STliKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.   C.  D.  PARKER, 

Instruttoi  of  tljj  piano- JFmle,  ©tgatt  &  plarmottj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

ME.  AUGUST  FHIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PRIFTIFCr  • 

OP     EVERY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFPICE   OF 

EDWAKD    L.   BAIiCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiiufactory,  3  TO  "^"i^asBiiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

3P.    F.    X)OX5C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beaeli  St.  Bostou,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

in7=PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEISS  ©F  FOSSESGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  KEMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
E.esideiace  Ko.  5G  Idieeland  Street. 

C  AUL.    HAUSE 

OprERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  hranches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  iv^ish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  he  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
P.ichard.son,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    SJISEirSflNCJ, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  papa  o£  Ert  nitii  HLitrraiurt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Eoston. 

T^vo  Dollai-s  per  nnibtiin^,  iii  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mosio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviewa  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "VVorUs 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  miisical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  composition-s,  in- 
etruments,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Tiicatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  host  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C/=-Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWICHT,  21  SonooL  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Eiich  suhricijuent  JMHorMnn,  per  line Gets, 

For  one  column,  {120  linos)  hretinsertion .'^12.00 

Do  do  each  BubRequent. .  ..SO  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  lino  20  cts. 
Payment.s  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advortisementfl, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

iJ^ir21    SCHOOIi    STREET^ 


1^  f  E|3\er  0f  %xt  a:n^  I'ltenitiirt. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  iu  advance. 
■When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AKD  PROPEIETOE. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

ID"  OFFICE,   K"o.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTION'S   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 
"   GEOIifiE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"    CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   0.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  JE Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Che  tnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"   W.  D.  Z0GBAU5I  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O' 

"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0' 

For  Dwight'3  Journal  of  Music. 

Mozart's  "  Twelfth  Mass." 
Some  forty  j'ears  since  Simrock  of  Bonn  pub- 
lished a  Mass  by  Mozaet,  botli  in  score  and  for 
piano-forte,  arranged  by  Zulehnor,  and  numbered 
VII.  In  October,  1821,  a  criticism  of  the  Tvork 
appeared  in  the  Leipzig  Mas.  Zeltung,  by  which 
it  seems  that  the  people  had  doubted  its  authen- 
ticity, and  had  said  hard  things  of  it,  as  being  a 
work  in  which  "  a  church  style  similar  to  that  of 
the  Requiem  had  been  sought,  but  not,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  found."  As  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mass,  the  writer  of  the  notice  says 
that  "  he  had  owned  it  already  some  thirty  years, 
and  had  obtaineil  it  at  the  most  truthful  source, 
Salzburg,  where  Mozart  wrote  it  and  had  it  per- 
formed several  times."  Most  of  the  article,  how- 
ever, is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  piece  is  not  written  in  church  style,  by  a  his- 
torical notice  of  the  state  of  music  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  his  tyrannical,  brutish  eminence,  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  influence  which 
the  taste  of  that  man  (whose  treatment  of  the 
great  musician  has  "  damned  him  to  everlasting 
fame,")  or  rather  which  his  want  of  taste  had 
upon  the  compositions  of  that  musician.  The 
writer  therefore  decides  that  the  work  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be — a  posthumous  Mass  by 
Mozart. 

After  a  due  lapse  of  time  the  newly  found 
work  reached  Vienna  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
Seyfkied,  (he  great  Mozart  man  of  the  thirty 
years  succeeding  the  master's  death.  He  scru- 
pled to  accept  it  as  authentic,  and  wrote  a  letter, 
humorous  in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  in  which 
he  made  known  his  objections  as  :  "  First  scruple, 
second  scruple,"  &o.,  which  I  give  in  as  small 
space  as  possible. 


First  Scruple,  on  page  third :  "  Adagio  quasi 
andante."  Quasi,  he  says,  is  a  word  never  used 
by  IMozart. 

Second  Scruple,  is  the  heterogeneous  manner 
in  which  the  keys  of  the  different  movements 
follow :  G  major,  C  major,  F  major,  C  minor,  C 
major.  In  Mozart's  time,  says  he,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  mingle  the  keys  in  such  manner ;  most 
of  the  movements  were  in  the  key  selected  as 
the  principal  one  ;  the  first  and  last  were  always 
the  same ;  and  nobody  had  any  conception  of 
such  a  succession  as  G  and  F.  He  concludes, 
then,  that  if  the  various  hymns  of  this  Mass  be 
really  of  Mozart's  composition,  still  they  were 
never  put  together  by  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Third  Scruple — that  the  Et  incarnatus  est  is  a 
solo,  with  Crucijlxus,  spoken  by  the  choir  sotto 
voce,  "just  as  in  opera  huffa  one  hears  zitto,  zitto, 
zitto — taci,  taci,  taci. 

Item,  the  triplets  and  thirds,  which  on  certain 
pages  accompany  the  long-continued  four-part 
chord,  "  with  which  now-a-days,"  says  he,  "  Ros- 
sini and  consorts  overfeed  us  with  most  liberal 
generosity." 

On  page  47  he  finds  a  "  splendid  consecutive 
fifth,"  and  in  the  Dona  "  a  most  charming  consec- 
utive octave."  He  copies  the  two  passages,  and 
wonders  what  Christian  soul  can  attribute  them 
to  Mozart. 

He  finds  other  scruples,  in  the  tedious  length 
of  the  Kyrie,  in  the  "vulgar,  silly  "  Quoniam,  Et 
incarnatus,  Benedictus  and  Dona  ;  also  in  the 
false  scanning  of  the  words,  as  Kijne,  quoniam,  sec 
ill,  venlurl;  also  in  quite  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances of  want  of  taste  and  the  like  in  the  music. 
This  letter  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Ca;cilia,  and  two  or  three  numbers  later 
Simrock  inserts  in  the  same  periodical  his  reply. 
He  states  that  he  had  received  the  work  from 
Carl  Zulehnek  (as  great  an  arranger  of  vocal 
music  as  Czerny'  of  instrumental),  and  had  con- 
sidered him  sufficient  authority.  Moreover  he 
remembered  that  in  the  days  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  the  fugue  :  Cum  sancto  spiritu,  had  oc- 
curred in  a  IMass  by  Mozart,  sung  in  the  electo- 
ral chapel.  The  hand  in  which  the  MS.  was 
written  was  much  like  Mozart's,  though,  says  Sim- 
rock, it  could  hardly  be  his.  How  it  came  in 
possession  of  Zulehner  he  did  not  know,  but 
doubted  not  Z.  would  explain  it.  Simrock  sup- 
poses the  work  in  question  to  be  one  patched  up 
out  of  things  old  and  new  for  some  abbey  or  con- 
vent in  which  the  composer,  while  still  quite 
young,  happened  to  be  staying.  This  hypothesis, 
he  thinks,  explains  many  queer  things  in  this 
Mass,  and  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  oc- 
casional piece,  which  Mozart  never  thought  of 
publishing.     It   is  clear  that  Simrock   considers 


the  work  as  a  very  weak  one,  though,  publishing 
it  himself,  he  does  not  say  so  directly.  "It  is 
well  known,"  says  he,  "  that  in  those  days  there 
were  often  very  good  instrumentalists  and  singers 
in  the  abbeys  and  cloisters,  who  wished  for  a  solo 
to  sing  or  play  at  the  Mass,  which  demand  the 
master  according  to  circumstances  might  well  be 
disposed  to  meet ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Benedictus,  which  Herr  von  Seyfried 
declares  to  have  been  a  minuet  theme,  without 
taking  into  consideration,  that  in  those  times  rou- 
lades were  much  in  vogue,  and  a  bass  solo  like 
that  in  the  Benedictus  would  have  passed  for 
very  beautiful." 

Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  rested.  I  do  not 
find  that  Zulehner  took  any  notice  of  the  public 
request  for  information,  nor  do  I  find  the  work 
mentioned  directly  either  by  Nissen  or  Holmes. 

But  now  in  the  winter  of  1855-G  appears  the 
first  volume  of  Jahn's  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  in  the 
Appendix  to  which  he  discusses  the  master's 
early  church  compositions,  and  decides  that  "  the 
arguments  of  Seyfried  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  have  been  overthrown  by  neither  the 
critic  in  the  Allff.  Mus.  Zeitung,  nor  by  Simrock." 

But  why  have  I  spent  so  much  time  upon  this 
matter  ? 

Because  this  "  Mass  for  four  voices.  No.  VII.," 
of  which  I  have  a  copy  of  Simrock's  edition,  is, 
note  for  note,  that  which  in  our  country  is  so 
popular  under  the  title  of  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  ! 

A.  w.  T. 

Operas  in  Paris. 

[The  following  article,  from  tlie  London  Athenaeum 
of  Oct.  4,  probably  presents  a  fair  view  of  tlie  general 
condition  of  opera  in  the  various  Parisian  tlieatres.] 

That  the  principal  musical  theatres  in  Paris 
are  not  in  their  most  satisfactory  state  just  now 
we  fancy  few  French  musicians  would  dispute. 
For  this  many  reasons  could  be  given  :  the  deai-th 
of  composers,  the  want  of  executive  artists  (tenors 
especially)  able  to  satisfy  the  highly-wrought  ex- 
pectations of  tlie  day,  and  the  abuse  of  those 
indirect  influences  whicii,  after  a  time,  so  vitiate 
opinion  that  the  public  loses  faith,  the  weak 
artist  due  incentive  to  strive  honorably,  and  the 
strong  one  to  hope  for  juftice.  Without  person- 
ally visiting  the  scene  of  action,  accurate  infor- 
mation on  any  musical  subject  in  Paris  seems  un- 
attainable. To  begin  with  the  Grand  Opera — 
what  person  at  a  distance  has  any  chance  of 
knowing  "  the  rights  and  wrongs  "  of  any  matter 
concerning  the  new  prima  donna,  Madame  Bor- 
ghi-Mamo  V  The  critic  who  is  understood  to 
write  under  a  nom  de  guerre  in  the  Moniteur,  the 
official  organ  of  the  French  government,  of  which 
the  Grand  Opera  is  now  a  strict  dependency, 
distinctly  stated  the  other  day,  in  another  journal, 
in  which  he  writes  with  his  own  signature,  that 
Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  would  not  come  out  while  he 
was  absent  from  Paris.  Her  debut  was  actually 
or  accidentally  postponed  till  M 's  return  ; 
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and  of  course  when  slie  did  come,  she  was  stu- 
pendously praised  as  a  Phcenix  anionji;  debutantes 
at  the  Opera.  The  fact  would  matter  little  were 
the  Grand  Opera  not  a  state  machine,  or  were 
the  Parisian  press  free  ;  under  the  circumstances, 
the  interference  works  towards  the  maintenance 
and  encouragement  of  corruption,  unblushing  in 
its  cynicism,  and  towards  ruin  to  Art,  as  a  certain 
consequence.  Persons  of  high  nature  will  not 
"eat  dirt";  persons  of  a  less  high  nature,  who 
consent  to  eat  dirt,  provided  it  be  disguised  with 
a  sugared  or  piquant  sauce,  by  partaking  of  such 
dainty  dish,  are  thereby  weakened,  impregnated 
with  fever,  and  made  incapable  of  wholesome 
action.  These  are  harsh  constructions  and  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  said,  to  figure  in  a  mere 
theatrical  report;  but  they  belong  to  the  time,  to 
the  present  state  of  Art,  and  to  the  significance 
of  "  the  fourth  estate "  in  Paris.  Should  any 
Grimm  i-edivivus  be  now  writing  the  memoirs  of 
the  world  of  French  Fashion,  Art,  and  Diplo- 
macy, for  the  edification  of  some  far-off  friend, 
the}'  will  figure  largely  in  his  letters,  to  come  to 
light  among  other  strange  illustrations  when  this 
generation  shall  have  raved  and  fretted  itself  into 
its  long  sleep.  To  return  : — Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo's  success  in  'Le  Prophete'  is  agreed  to  be 
a  great  success — by  the  journals.  But  we  question 
the  measure  of  its  greatness  from  having  been 
present  at  the  lady's  fourth  performance  in  '  Le 
Prophete.'  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  is  doubtless  in 
some  respects  a  valuable  acquisition.  As  a  voice 
and  as  a  singer  she  stands  midway  betwixt  Madame 
Tedesco  and  Madame  Alboni.  Her  organ  is  rich, 
powerful,  and  smooth  ;  but  she  has  not  the  natural 
power  and  splendor  of  the  first  lady,  nor  does  she 
as  yet  command  the  vocal  delicacy  and  grace  of 
the  second,  though  she  sings  correctly  and  has  im- 
proved, we  think,  since  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  is 
as  little  of  an  actress  as  either  predecessor  : — a 
performaoce  more  essentially  lifeless  than  hers  is 
rarely  to  be  seen.  Pier  face  says  nothing:  her 
limbs  merely  execute  some  of  the  motions" estab- 
lished as  traditional  by  Madame  Viardot.  This 
seems  to  be  already  felt  or  found  out  by  her  audi- 
ence : — at  all  events,  the  effect  made  by  her  on 
the  evening  when  we  heard  and  saw  '  Le  Prophete' 
was  confined  to  that  well-known  spot  in  the^jar- 
terre  with  which  every  one  versed  in  Parisian 
theatricals  is  familiar.  M.  Roger  was  sinsinn- 
with  refreshed  voice,  and  acting  with  all  his  known 
intelligence,  but  with  more  grandeur  and  simplicity 
than  ifbrmerly.  Mile.  Pomsot,  too,  the  Bertha, 
was  in  her  best  tune;  and  by  her  dramatic  energy 
carried  off  the  honors  in  the  duet  in  the  fourth 
act.  Madame  Medori  is  shortly  to  appear  as 
heroine  in  '  Les  Vepres'  of  Signor  Verdi.  Of  a 
new  opera  the  only  whisper  heard  is  an  announce- 
ment that  Signor  Biletta's  '  Rose  de  Florence,' 
having  been  shortened,  is  again  about  to  enter 
into  rehearsal; — and  indeed  there  are  now  only 
two  -French  sources  from  which  anything  may  be 
expected, — these  being  MM.  Halevy,  and  Gounod. 
M.  Meyerbeer  has  left  Paris,  so  that,  according  to 
his  usual  rate  of  proceeding,  if  '  L'Africaine'  is  to 
be  given  by  him,  the  opera  may  hardly  be  ex- 
pected before  the  Carnival  of  1858.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  long-talkcd-of,  reconsidered  edition 
of  M.  Auber's  '  Cheval  de  Bronze'  is  preparing 
for  performance  ;  and,  further,  a  version  of  '  11 
Trovatore,'  to  which  Signor  Verdi  has  undertaken 
to  add  an  overture,  a  duet,  a  new  finale,  and  some 
ballet  music. 

At  the  Opdra  Comique  few,  if  any,  of  the 
novelties  which  have  been  lavi>licd  there  during 
the  pist  twelvemonth  seem  new  enough  to  keep 
the  stage;  and  M.  Porrin  lias  had  recourse  to  a 
solemn  revival  of  '  Zampa,'  with  Madame  Ugalde 
and  AI.  Barbot  as  heroine  and  hero.  The  music 
salts  neither  precisely,  nor  is  the  work,  in  spite  of 
the  fire  and  fancy  which  it  contains,  a  great  work, 
so  much  a.s  an  opera  meant  to  be  grand,  but  (with 
small  exception)  virtually  written  in  the  style 
•which  is  comic — a  style  of  brisk  measures,  sharply 
cut  rhythms,  tunes  that  suggest  dance  rather  than 
song,  and  an  instrumentation  fatiguing  by  its  uni- 
form glitter.  Our  remark,  it  migh't  be  urged, 
applies  to  M.  Auber's  '  La  Muette,'  but  then  That 
opera  has  melody  in  a  quantity  and  of  a  quality 


which  Hdrold  had  not  reached  when  he  died.  The 
next  revival  talked  of  at  the  Opera  Comique  is 
that  of  '  Jean  de  Paris,'  for  the  debuts  of  Mile. 
L'Heritier  and  M.  Stockhausen.  This,  if  well 
carried  through,  should  prove  very  interesting. 
Boicldieu  was  as  much  fresher  in  style  and  subject 
than  M.  Auber,  as  M.  Auber  is  than  Ilerold.  The 
first  finale  to  his  'Jean,'  beginning  with  the  entry 
of  La  Princesse,  is  a  masterpiece  of  elegant  and 
lively  writing, — the  '  Troubadour'  ballad  in  the 
second  act  is  delicious  among  romances. — Mean- 
while, the  new  opera  alternatinj  with  '  Zampa'  at 
the  Opdra  Comique  is  M.  Auber's  '  Manon  Les- 
caut,'  with  Madame  Capel  as  its  heroine.  That 
this  is  a  veteran's  work  every  one  must  feel  who 
hears  it ;  but  a  thoroughly  bred  and  thoroughly 
trained  old  courtier  of  the  ancien  regime  will  seem 
— nay,  will  be — younger  than  many  a  "  fast" 
young  man  of  the  present  day  who  has  neither 
youth  of  manner  nor  youth  of  mind  : — and  so  it  is 
with  this  music.  If  it  contain  less  to  enjoy  than  '  Le 
Domino'  or  '  Fra  Diavolo'  does,  there  is  through- 
out something  to  remark,  something  to  learn, — a 
lucid  grace,  variety,  and  ingenuity  in  the  orchestra, 
— everywhere  sly  touches  of  flute,  oboe,  harp,  or 
viola  talking  to  the  purpose, — which  does  more 
for  the  scene  than  the  most  profound  or  pi-eter- 
natural  combination  ever  piled  up  by  the  Wag- 
ner-ites.  In  the  first  finale,  too,  where  Manon 
sings  at  the  tavern  to  pay  for  her  dinner,  M. 
Auber  has  broken  out,  as  he  might  have  done 
thirty  years  ago,  into  a  laughing,  irresistible 
Inspiration.  Madame  Cabel  plays  the  first  two 
acts  of  this  opera  with  great  archness  (up-hill 
work  it  must  be  to  play  to  such  an  unsentimental 
looking  Desgrieux  as  she  has  been  here  paired 
with),  and  she  sings  the  aforesaid  laughing  sons  to 
perfection, — throughout  the  rest  of  her  part,  which 
has  been  loaded  with  vocal  audacities  for  her  dis- 
play, she  is  more  dashing  than  scrupulous  in  her 
execution,  and  less  excellent  than  some  of  her 
predecessors  in  the  florid  style.  M.  Faure,  who  is 
the  Marquis,  the  courtl}'  persecutor  of  the  thought- 
less giisetle,  has  made  progress,  and  is  now  one  of 
those  excellent  bassi  at  home  alike  in  figurative  or 
in  expressive  music,  able  to  act  and  to  talk,  as 
well  as  to  simi, — who  seem  only  to  be  met  with  at 
the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris.  But  the  theatre 
seems  deplorably  in  want  of  a  tenor, — a  want 
which  is  not  new.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  voices  and  the  art  of  singing  were  less 
understood  in  France  formerly  than  they  are  now, 
— for  we  shall  find  the  best  elder  writers  perpet- 
ually employing  mixed  baritone  voices  with  a  few 
notes  of  h]nhfahetlo  (of  which  Ilerr  Pischek  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  modern  specimen)  :  hence,  since 
these  are  not  coinmon  now-a-days,  an  inevitable 
diflioulty  and  loss  of  effect  in  reviving  many  of 
the  old  French  operas.  Whether  the  Ellevious 
and  Martins  themselves  sang  in  a  manner  which 
even  a  Frenchman,  as  devotedly  national  as  M. 
Berlioz  himself,  would  in  these  days  accept  as 
singing — may  be  doubted,  without  cruel  scep- 
tici-^m. 

The  Thealre  Lyrique  is  said  to  be  prospering, 
— thanks  to  the  reign  there  of  the  wife  of  its 
manager,  Madasno  Miolan-Carvalho,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  vocalists  of  her  class  that  has 
ever  appeared.  People  still  crowd  to  '  Fanchon- 
net:e'  for  her  sake,  and  not  for  the  story  of  the 
opera,  which  is  absurd,  still  less  for  M.  Claplsson's 
music,  which  is  "dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit," 
without  any  extraordinary  cleverness  to  carry  off 
the  dryness.  No  matter — as  the  young  heiress 
who  has  chosen  the  life  and  calling  of  a  street- 
singer,  in  order  that,  after  the  fashicm  of  one  of 
Lady  Morgan's  heroines,  she  may  watch  over  the 
disinherited  relation  whom  .she  unrcquitcdiy  loves, 
Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  works  marvels  with  ]\I. 
Clapisson's  poor  score.  She  plays  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  long  aiuJ  fatiguing  ])art,  by  display- 
ing an  amount  of  spirit,  brilliancy,  accent,  and 
expression  for  which  even  those  who,  like  our- 
selves have  always  rated  her  highly,  were  not 
prepared.  Ilcr  voice  has  gained  in  power  and 
Vjody,  without  losing  in  delicacy  or  expression, — 
her  acting  in  intelligence  and  readiness.  She  has 
profited,  fi,r  a  wonder,  by  removing  from  the 
second  to  the  third  o))cra-house  in  Paris,  and  now 
ranks  among  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  the 


most  finished,  singers  before  the  public. — It  seems 
generally  agreed  that  M.  Maillart's  'Les  Dragons 
de  Villars' — which  has  been  at  least  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique — has  little  style  or  invention 
to  recommend  it.  "  The  successor  of  Auber  (to 
quote  a  contemporary)  seems  as  far  as  ever  from 
presenting  himself."  There  is  a  chance,  say  some 
who  should  know,  of  Mr.  Balfe  bringing  out  a 
new  opera  here ;  and,  if  so,  a  chance  that  its 
libretto  may  be  one  of  semi-English  origin. 
Should  the  tale  prove  true,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  our  allies  have  had  assistance  from  our 
island  in  the  manufacture  of  their  comic  opera. 
D'Hele  (as  the  name  Is  .spelt  in  Gretry's  Memoirs), 
who  furnished  several  books  to  that  delicious  and 
intelligent  melodist,  was  a  countryman  of  ours. 

Last  and  least,  we  must  speak  of  M.  Offenbach's 
little  theatre, — which  has  just  removed  from  the 
Elysian  Fields  to  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Pas- 
sage Choiseul.  Certainly,  never  had  singers  such 
a  cage  of  gold  and  garlands  and  velvet  curtains  to 
sing  before  as  has  been  here  arranged  for  the 
delectation  of  their  audience.  A  theatre  belong- 
ing to  a  Petit  Trianon  might  be  fancied,  in  better 
taste,  but  it  could  hard'v  be  more  sumptuous  than 
this.  Light,  slight,  and  bright  are  the  wares  set 
by  M.  OfTenbach  before  the  public, — allowance 
belnnf  made  for  the  proportions  of  his  stage,  which 
make  his  actors  look  somewhat  of -the  largest. 
Here  every  sort  of  farce — every  sort  of  folly 
within  the  limits  of  decorum — is  permissible;  ber- 
(jeries  after  Watteau — buffooneries,  whence  or 
where  got  Momus  knows  I — La  Fontaine's  fables 
moralized  into  dramas  of  speaking,  singing  life, 
such,  for  instance,  as  '  La  Financier  et  le  Savetier,' 
the  most  recent  of  the  souffles  served  up  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisians.  The  dialogue  to  this,  with  all 
its  pertinence  and  impertinence  (meant,  appar- 
ently, to  hit  as  hard  in  high  places  as  Polichinelle 
or  Pasquin  have  leave  to  hit),  is  by  M.  Hector 
Cremieux, — the  music  by  M.  Offenbach  himself. 
The  relations  betwixt  the  vulgar  financier  and  the 
light-hearted  cobbler,  who  must  sing  or  he  will 
ciioke — the  "  ups  and  downs"  by  which  the  one 
suddenly  becomes  poor  and  the  other  rich — also, 
how  the  cobbler  loves  and  is  loved  by  Aube'pine, 
the  financier's  daughter — are  neatly  snd  merrily 
set  by  M.  Offenba'ch,  and  whimsically  said  and 
sung  by  his  three  actors.  His  tiny  orchestra 
claims  more  serio\is  praise — the  manner  in  which 
this  is  used  in  the  overture  to  set  off  a  pretty 
phrase,  and  the  perfect  pianissimo  obtained  in 
execution,  could  hardly  be  exceeded  as  a  clever 
example  of  legitimate  miniature  music.  Of  M. 
Offenbach's  endeavors,  by  offering  prizes,  to 
encourage  composers  to  be  simple,  gay,  and 
ingenious,  the  Alhenreum  has  spoken.  It  may 
now  be  added,  that  the  jury  impannelled  from 
the  first  musicians  in  Paris  has  expressed  itself 
surpi-ised  by  the  amount  of  original  talent  revealed 
on  the  occa'^ion, — no  less  than  six  candidates 
having  presented  themselves, — all  of  high  merit, — 
and  who  are  now  to  compete  in  setting  a  libretto, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  most  successful  work 
will  be  crowned  with  honor  and  pay.  Let  us 
hope  that  good  will  come  of  this.  In  Paris,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  cry  is  for  composers,  not  for 
opportunities.  Whether  our  age  is  one  in  which 
composers  arc  nourished  Is  doubtful.  The  com- 
binations of  Music  are  not  yet  exhausted  ;  but  the 
comparative  ease  of  life  and  luxury  of  manners 
operate  as  a  heavy  disadvantage  upon  those  born 
with  a  certain  fluency  of  creative  power.  The 
energetic  fling  themselves  into  an  antagonistic 
rugcedness;  the  industrious  addict  themselves  to 
antiquarian  puerilities;  the  sybaritic.produce  such 
commonplaces  as  most  readily  find  a  market.  But 
this  is  too  grave  talk  for  the  threshold  of  M. 
Offenbach's  temple  of  innocent  follies. 


Mu.'iiCAi.  Critici.«m. — Here  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  astuteness  of  that  rather  numerous 
class  of  critics  who  are  most  positive  and  dicta- 
torial when  they  arc  the  most  ignorant  of  what 
they  are  writing  or  speaking  about : 

Several  years  ago  in  York,  England,  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Messiah "  was  advertised  to 
take  place  with  Mozart's  instrumentation,  at  a 
grand  musical  festival.   When  the  managers,  who 
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came  from  London,  were  about  to  lay  out  at  the 
first  reliparsal  tlie  music  for  the  various  instru- 
ments, thuy  (lisi'overed,  to  their  jjrcat  dismay, 
that  they  had  left  the  parts  behind,  and  they 
,  were  not  to  be  procured  in  York.  As  there  were 
no  raihoads  at  that  time,  the  pood  managers 
were  in  no  little  trouble,  until  at  lenjth  a  clever 
fellow  suggested  that  they  should  take  Handel's 
original  parts  in  place  of  Mozart's,  adding  that  no 
one  in  the  place  would  detect  the  change.  The 
name  of  Mozart,  however,  stood  in  large  charac- 
ters upon  the  bill.  After  the  concert  the  Duch- 
ess of  York  approached  the  conductor  in  a  most 
cheerful  and  satisfied  manner,  and  said,  "she  felt 
most  happy  that  she  had  at  length  heard  the 
'  Messiah '  with  Mozart's  accompaniment,  after 
having  heard  it  so  many  times  with  Handel's. 
The  latter  was  in  her  opinion  stift'and  thin,  while 
the  work  under  Mozart's  hand  had  been  much 
improved."  The  conductor  of  coui-se  felt  much 
pleased,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  his  smiles ; 
bnt  the  lady  had  scarcely  left  him,  when  Mr. 
Tempelwest,  a  very  well  known  amateur  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  man  who  intensely  disliked  anything 
new,  advanced  impatiently  towards  him,  and 
greeted  him  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  mar  on  this  classical  ground  a  mas- 
terpiece of  Handel  in  such  a  manner  ?  Mozart's 
treatment  is  a  piece  of  bungling,  and  everything 
he  may  have  written  cannot  atone  for  it.  O,  I 
have  listened  intently  ;  there  is  not  one  bar  which 
the  miserable  Mozart  has  left  untouched." 


THE  ENGLISH  LAETGUAGE. 

"  And  for  our  tong,  that  still  is  so  empaj'rej 
By  tiavelling  linguists,  — I  can  prove  it  clear 
That  no  tong  has  the  muses'  utterance  heyred 
For  Teise,  and  that  swete  music  to  the  ear 
Strooli  out  of  Rhyme  so  naturally  as  this." — Chapman. 

Give  me  of  every  language,  first  my  vigorous  English, 
Stored  with  imported  wealth,  rich  in  its  natural  mines, 
Grand  in  its  rhythmical  cadence,  simple  for  household 

employment — 
Worthy  the  poet's  song,  fit  for  the  speech  of  a  man. 

Not  from  one  metal  alone  the  perfectest  mirror  is 

shapen, 
Not  from  one  color  is  built  the  rainbow's  aerial  bridge, 
Instruments  blending  together  yield  the  divinest  of 

mnsic. 
Out  of  a  myriad  of  flowers,  sweetest  honey  is  drawn. 

So  unto  thy  close  strength  is  welded  and  beaten  to- 
gether 

Iron  dug  from  the  North,  ductile  gold  from  the  South; 

So  unto  thy  broad  stream  the  ice-torrents  born  in  the 
mountains 

Rush,  and  the  rivers  pour  brimming  with  sun  from 
the  plains. 

Thou  hast  the  sharp  clean  edge  and  the  downright 

blow  of  the  Saxon, 
Thou  the  majestical  march  and  the  stately  pomp  of 

the  Latin, 
Thou  the  euphonious  swell,  the  rhythmical  roll  of  the 

Greek  ; 
Thine  is  the  elegant  suavity  caught  from  the-sonorous 

Italian, 
Thine  the  chivalric  obeisance,  the  courteous  grace  of 

the  Norman — 
Thine  the  Teutonic  German's  inborn  guttural  strength. 

Raftered  by  firm-laid  consonants,  windowed  by  open- 
ing vowels. 

Thou  securely  art  built,  free  to  the  sun  and  the  air. 

-Over  thy  feudal  battlements  trail  the  wild  tendrils  of 
fancy, 

Where  in  the  early  morn  warbled  our  earliest  birds  ; 

Science  looks  out  from  thy  watch-tower,  love  whispers 
in  at  thy  lattice, 

While  o'er  thy  bastions  wit  flashes  its  glittering  sword. 

Not  by  corruption  rotted,  nor  slowly  by  ages  degraded. 
Have  the  sharp  consonants  gone  crumbhug  away  from 

our  words ; 
Virgin  and  clean  is  their  edge,  like  granite  blocks 

chiselled  by  Egypt, 
Just  as  when  Shakspeare  and  Milton  laid  them  in 

glorious  verse. 


Fitted  for  every  use,  like  a  great  majestical  river. 
Blending  thy  various   streams,  stately  thou  flowest 

along. 
Bearing  the  white-winged  ship  of  poesy  over  thy  bosom, 
Laden  with  spices  that  come  out  of  the  tropical  isles. 
Fancy's  pleasuring  yacht  with  its  bright  and  fluttering 

pennons. 
Logic's  irrigates  of  war,   and  the  toil-worn  barges  of 

trade. 

How  art  thou  freely  obedient  unto  tlie  poet  or  speaker, 

A\Tien,  in  a  happy  hour,  thought  into  speech  he  trans- 
lates ; 

Caught  on  the  word's  sharp  angles  flash  the  bright 
hues  of  his  fancy — 

Grandly  the  thought  rides  the  words,  as  a  good  horse- 
man his  steed. 

Now  clear,  pure,  hard,  bright,  and  one  by  one,  like  to 
hailstones. 

Short  words  fall  from  his  lips  fast  as  the  first  of  a 
shower — 

Now  in  a  twofold  column.  Spondee.  Iamb,  and  Tro- 
chee, 

Unbroke,  firm  set,  advance,  retreat,  trampling  along — 

Now  with  a  sprightlier  springiness,  bounding  in  trip- 
licate syllables, 

Dance  the  elastic  Dactylics  in  musical  cadences  on. 

Now  their  voluminous  coil,  intertangling  like  huge 
anacondas. 

Roll  overwhelmingly  onward  the  sesquipedalian  words. 

Flexile  and  free  in  thy  gait,  and  simple  in  all  thy  con- 
.struction. 

Yielding  to  every  turn,  thou  bearest  thj'  rider  along ; 

Now  like  our  hackney  or  draught-horse  serving  our 
commonest  uses. 

Now  bearing  grandly  the  Poet  Pegasus-like  to  the  sky. 

Thou  art  not  prisoned  in  fixed  rules,  thou  art  no  slave 
to  a  grammar, 

Thou  art  an  eagle  uncaged,  scorning  the  perch  and 
the  chain. 

Hadst  thou  been  fettered  and  formalized,  thou  hadst 
been  tamer  and  weaker; 

How  could  the  poor  slave  walk  with  thy  grand  free- 
dom of  gait  ? 

Let  then  grammarians  rail,  and  let  foreigners  sigh  for 
thy  sign-posts, 

Wandering  lost  in  thy  maze,  thy  wilds  of  magnificent 
growth. 

Call  thee  incongruous,  wild,  of  rule  and  of  reason  de- 
fiant : 

I,  in  thy  wildness,  a  grand  freedom  of  character  find. 

So,  with  irregular  outline,  tower  up  the  sky-piercing 
mountains. 

Rearing  o'er  yawning  chasms  lofty  precipitous  steeps. 

Spreading  o'er  ledges  unclimbable,  meadows  and 
slopes  of  green  smoothness, 

Bearing  the  flowers  in  their  clefts,  losing  their  peaks 
in  the  clouds. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  thee,  and  never  can  cease 
from  rejoicing. 

Thinking  that  good  stout  English  is  mine  and  my  an- 
cestors' tongue. 

Give  me  its  varying  music,  the  flow  of  its  free  modu- 
lation— 

I  will  not  covet  the  full  roll  of  the  glorious  Greek, 

Luscious  and  feeble  Italian,  Latin  so  formal  and 
stately, 

French  with  its  nasal  lisp,  nor  German  inverted  and 
harsh. 

Not  while  our  organ  can  speak  with  its  many  and  won- 
derful voices — 

Play  on  the  soft  flute  of  love,  blow  the  loud  trumpet 
of  war. 

Sing  with  the  high  sesquialtro,  or,  drawing  its  full 
diapason. 

Shake  all  the  air  with  the  grand  storm  of  its  pedals 
and  stops.  Poems  by  W.  ^Y.  Story. 


Three  Weeks  in  Berlin. 

(From  the  Correspondeuce  of  the  London  Musical  World.) 

If  Berlin  is  not  the  most  musical  city  in  the 
world,  it  is  probably,  London  excepted,  the  city 
at  which  you  may  hear  the  most  and  the  best 
music.     The  orchestras  are  not,  it  is  true,  better 


than  our  own — nor  is  the  best  of  them — that  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts  over  which  M.  Taubert 
presides — so  good  as  the  band  of  the  Socielt!  des 
Concerts  in  Paris,  or  as  the  Festival  orcliestras  at 
Birmingham.  Bradford,  and  Norwich.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  several  distinct  bodies 
of  instrumental  performers  in  Berlin,  which  have 
no  connection  with  each  other,  and  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  efficient. 

The  Opernhaus  of  the  Koniglicte  Sehauspiele 
— the  largest  theatre  in  Berlin,  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe — has  been  to  me  the 
greatest  of  attractions.  Not  because  the  perform- 
ances are  superior  in  many  respects  to  what  I 
have  heard  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary.  With 
one  exception  (Mine.  Koster)  the  singers  might 
be  easily  overmatched  ;  while  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, numerous  and  efficient  as  they  are,  can 
by  no  means  justly  be  denominated  perfect.  But 
the  charm  is  in  the  ensemble.  .  .  .  Everything 
is  cared  for,  from  the  first  lady  and  gentleman, 
to  the  last  '"super;"  and  the  result  generally 
leaves  a  satisfactory  impression  of  completeness. 

There  are  two  conductors  at  the  Opernhaus — 
MM.  Taubert  and  Dorn.  M.  Taubert  is  a  sound 
musician,  and  a  composer  of  "  distinction,"  al- 
though without  genius  or  originality.  Mendels- 
sohn— who  has  influenced  one  great  department 
in  the  art  quite  as  much  as  Rossini  another — is 
the  type  which  haunts  M.  Taubert  both  in  his 
symphonies  and  his  piano-forte  music ;  but  it  is 
Mendelssohn's  form  (diffused) — or  perhaps  rather 
Mendelssohn's  shadow,  without  Mendelssohn's 
substance.  M.  Taubert  conducts  more  effectively 
at  the  Opera  than  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
(about  which  more  anon)  ;  but  he  is  always  more 
or  less  spasmodic,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, rhythmically  capricious.  M.  Dorn,  the  other 
chef-d'orchestre,  is  more  precise,  and  easier  to 
follow,  though  he  lacks  the  fire  which  his  fellow- 
conductor  (given  as  M.  Taubert  is,  nevertheless, 
to  take  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  too  slow)  to 
some  extent  possesses.  M.  Taubert  (to  revert  to 
the  eternal  topic)  is  cmti-Zukiinft  to  the  death. 
So  was  M.  Dorn,  until  one  fine  day  M.  Liszt 
brought  out  the  opera  of  Niehelungen  (Dorn's, 
not  Wagner's)  at  Weimar.  Erom  that  time 
Tannliduser  was  considered  worthy  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Berlin.     .     .     . 

Tliere  is  another  important  feature  connected 
with  the  Opernhaus  at  'Berlin — viz.,  the  great 
variety  of  works  to  be  heard  there  which  can 
rarely  be  heard  elsev/here.  A  condition  insepar- 
able from  its  constitution  ordains  that  the  great 
composers  dead  are  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
consideration  as  if  living,  and  their  memory-  hon- 
ored by  frequent  revivals  of  their  masterpieces. 
Thus  the  operas  of  Gluck,  owing  to  this  just  and 
wholesome  rule,  are  familiar  to  the  Berlin  public, 
while  the  Titvs  and  Llomeneus  of  Mozart,  though 
not  played  so  often,  are  no  more  laid  upon  the 
shelf  than  Figaro's  Hoclizeit  and  Don  Juan.  The 
operas  of  Spontini,  too,  appear  at  intervals  ;  and 
for  all  who  entertain  any  curiosity  about  the  lyric 
drama,  the  music  of  that  composer  must  possess  a 
a  special  interest.  Weber's  Eurijanthe,  a  period- 
ical visitation,  is  welcome  to  all  admirers  of  the 
gifted  composer  of  Der  Freyschiitz.  Not  to  enter 
further  into  particulars,  however,  or  to  cite  other 
instances  of  great  old  operas,  which,  by  authority, 
constitute  part  and  parcel  of  the  repertoire,  I  may 
add  simply  that  the  works  of  living  composers  are 
not  by  any  means  neglected.  Meyerbeer,  Auber, 
even  Richard  Wagner,  (as  I  have  elsewhere 
suggested)  and  indeed  the  modern  school  in  the 
persons  of  nearly  all  its  most  brilliant  representa- 
tives, are  called  upon  in  due  succession.  Of 
course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  system  of 
giving  the  same  operas  often  in  succession,  or  at 
intervals,  is  out  of  the  question.  And  this  confers 
upon  Berlin  a  vast  superiority  over  Paris,  where 
the  revival  of  any  of  the  classical  chefs  d'oeuvreia 
an  occurrence  of  the  greatest  rarity.  At  Berlin 
the  same  opera  is  very  seldom  performed  two- 
nights  consecutively.  To  give  you  some  notion 
of  how  much  can  be  heard  owing  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  regulation,  I  may  just  mention  that 
but  lately,  within  a  period  of  less  than  three 
weeks,  I  was  present  at  the  performance  of  si.'c 
operas  and  three  ballets.   The  operas  were  Boiel- 
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dieu's  Die  Wiesse  Dame  (Oct.  13)  ;  ISIozart's 
Tilvs  (Oct.  14 — the  anniversary  of  the  King's 
birthda}-)  ;  Auber's  Carlo  Brosch'i  (Oct.  19)  ; 
Wagner's  Tannhaiiser  (Oct.  22)  ;  Spontini's  Fer- 
nando Cortes  (Oct.  24)  ;  and  Mozart's  Don  Juan 
(Oct.  28).  The  ballets  (in  all  of  which  the  pop- 
ular JMarie  Taglioni  was  the  heroine)  were  Sa- 
taniello  (Oct.  14)  ;  Der  Seerauher  (the  Corsair 
— Oct.  17);  and  Ballanda,  oder  der  Raub  der 
Proserpina  (Oct.  21).  These  were  ballets  of 
action,  in  three  acts,  on  a  grand  scale,  produced 
in  a  style  of  lavish  magnificence,  and  occupying 
the  entire  evening,  without  even  a  lever  de 
rideau. 

In  the  same  three  weeks  si.x  representations 
were  given  at  the  Opernhaus  by  Mad.  Kistori 
and  her  troupe,  of  which  I  was  satisfied  to  wit- 
ness one,  being  rather  curious  to  visit  the  Schau- 
spiele,  or  Comedy,  than  to  witness  what  I  had 
already  seen  so  often  in  Paris  and  London.  At 
the  Schauspiele,  then,  where  there  is  an  admira- 
ble company  (which  made  the  puppets  that  Mme. 
Eistori  drags  about  with  her  bide  their  diminished 
heads),  I  saw  Schlegel's  translation  of  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  with  the  whole  of  Men- 
delssohn's music  ;  Michael  Beer's  tragedy  of  Slru- 
ensee,  with  the  music  of  Meyerbeer;  and  three 
plays — viz. :  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeifi'er's  Die  Waise 
von  Loicood  (the  "  Orphan  of  Lowood,"  founded 
on  the  novel  of"  Jane  Eyre  ")  ;  Donna  Diana,  a 
four-act  comedy  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Au- 
gustin  Moreto  ;  and  Graf  Essex,  a  tragedy  by  H. 
Laube,  in  five  acts,  the  subject  of  which  may  be 
guessed  from  its  title. 

But  I  have  not  said  all.  In  the  same  appa- 
rentlj'  inexhaustible  three  weeks  I  was  able  to 
attend  the  first  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  which 
are  held  in  the  large  and  spacious  music  room 
connected  with  the  Schauspiel-Haus.  The  Ber- 
lin Symphony  Concerts — like  those  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Concerts  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire — 
are  e.xtremely  difiicult  of  access ;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  a  privilege  highly  valued  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber ;  and  the  right  of  possessing  an  annual 
subscription  ticket  is  bequeathed  by  will,  as  a 
sort  of  real  property.  I  must  confess  that  with 
the  one  concert  which  I  heard  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed.    The  following  was  the  programme : 

Overture  in  C,  Op.  126, Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major Mendelssohn 

Variations  ("  God  save  t'lJfe  Emperor  ") Ha3'dn 

Symphony  in  F,  Xo.  8, Beethoven 

Beethoven's  overture  is  the  very  long  fugued 
one,  generally  known  as  the  "  Consecration  of 
the  House."  It  is  grand,  but  (for  Beethoven) 
occasionally  dry  and  labored,  and  with  themes 
unusually  trite.  It  was,  however,  the  best  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra,  e.xcept  perhaps  the 
first  allegro  of  Mendelssohn's  symphony,  the  last 
three  movements  of  which  were  taken  at  so  slow 
a  pece  by  M.  Taubert,  that  the  spirit  of  them  en- 
tirely evaporated.  This  habit  of  ruining  Men- 
delssohn's music  by  disregarding  the  intentions  of 
the  composer,  seems  inveterate  in  certain  Ger- 
man conductors.  *  *  *  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  an  imitation  of  the  Conservatoire 
French  clap-trap  at  staid  and  classical  Berlin.  I 
allude  to  the  variation  movement  from  Haydn's 
quartet,  which  was  played  (as  in  Paris)  by  the 
whole  body  of  stringed  instruments,  and  profluced 
an  effect  the  compeer  never  dreamed  of,  and 
with  which,  had  he  heard  it,  I  question  whether 
he  would  have  been  altogether  pleased.  In  the 
Beethoven  Symphony  the  ohhlirjatn  in  the  trio  of 
the  minuet  was  played  by  all  the  violoncellos, 
instead  of  one,  as  Beethoven  intended.  But  for 
this  week — salU. 


Mr.  Thalberg's  Concert. 

(From  the  Conri(;r  &  Enquirer  of  Nov.  23;h.) 

It  13  a  long  time  since  we  had  a  concert  of  so 
high  a  grade  as  that  which  Mr.  Thamriig  gave 
last  evening,  to  an  audience  which  filled  Niblo's 
Saloon  to  the  last  inch  of  standing  room,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  well  known  taste  and 
culture  of  persons  thickly  scattered  through  it.  A 
small  but  very  efTective  orchestra  directed  by 
Carl  Bekgmans'3  precise  baton,  a  baritone  of 


Signor  Morelli's  high  standing,  a  cantatrice  of 
the  first  class — Madame  D'Axgri,  and  Mr.  Thal- 
berg  himself — without  a  superior,  if  he  have  his 
peer — in  a  programme  ten  of  the  twelve  pieces 
on  which  bore  the  name  either  of  Rossini,  Weber, 
Beethoven,  or  Mozart — and  what  more  could  the 
most  exacting  musical  taste  demand  ?  The 
concert  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  thosg  which 
have  just  preceded  it  by  the  first  appearance  of 
Madame  D'Angri  (think  of  the  melancholy  puns 
upon  her  name  which  are  imminent  in  the  future  !) 
and  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  Minor  by  Mr.  Thalberg.  Mr.  Thalberg  was 
the  giver  of  the  concert ;  but — place  aux  dames. 

Madame  D'Angri — a  dark  haired,  dark  eyed 
dame,  with  a  meaning  look,  a  winning  smile,  and 
a  plenteous  person — is  a  vocalist  of  the  first  rank. 
Among  the  contraltos  she  has  had  no  equal  here, 
except  Alboni.  A  glance  at  the  music  which 
she  had  selected,  which  included  the  cavatina  from 
Semiramide,  and  the  rondo  from  Cenerentola, 
showed  either  conscious  power  and  assured  success, 
or  ambition — to  be  miserably  disappointed.  But 
she  had  but  uttered  Eccomi  aljine  in  Bahilonia  ! 
when  her  success  was  attained.  The  noble  voice, 
the  large  and  simple  style  of  musical  elocution, 
the  air  of  quiet  confidence,  and  the  expression  of 
reserved  power,  betrayed  at  once  the  first  rate 
artist.  Madame  D'Angri's  voice  is  an  absolute 
contralto,  very  full  and  powerful  in  the  middle 
and  lower  register,  and  much  less  attenuated  in 
the  upper  than  is  generally  the  case  with  voices 
of  this  quality.  Its  capacities  for  passionful 
expression  are  unlimited,  and  these  are  developed 
by  a  dramatic,  declamatory  style,  of  the  best 
Italian  school.  Her  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion are  matchless,  and  her  accent  the  purest 
Koman  ;  and  how  much  this  aids  the  pure  delivery 
of  the  voice,  free  vocalization  and  distinct  musical 
articulation,  only  those  know  who  have  carefully 
observed  the  difference  between  singers  who 
possess  and  those  who  do  not  possess  it.  Madame 
D'Angri  delighted  her  audience  by  the  mingled 
passion  and  dignity  which  she  threw  into  the  first 
movement  of  the  cavatina  from  Semiramide,  and 
hardly  less  by  the  brilliancy  and  fire  with  which 
she  gave  the  last.  So  in  the  rondo  from  Ceneren- 
tola, it  required  the  full  flowing  flexibility  with 
which  the  rondo  itself  was  sung,  to  eclipse  the 
effect  of  the  tenderness  with  which  she  sang  the 
introductory  slow  movement  Nacqui  alVajfanno, 
cd  pianto.  But  perhaps  it  is  in  recitative  that 
Madame  D'Angri  is  greatest ;  there  the  inflections 
of  her  voice  and  her  accentuation  are  charming 
indeed,  and  her  ear  for  rhythmical  elocution,  which 
recitative  so  severely  tests,  appears  almost  faultless. 
Her  voice  lacks  the  smoothness,  and  the  luscious 
richness  which  we  have  heard  in  contraltos ;  it 
might  also  be  more  purely  delivered ;  but  where 
there  is  so  much  and  so  great  excellence,  we  are 
unwilling  to  see  slight  blemishes.  Mme.  D'Angri 
bi'inss  a  new  sensation  to  musical  America. 

Mr.  Thalberg  played  only  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  concerto.  The  performance  was  a 
great  one,  we  need  hardly  say.  Wo  do  not  think 
the  union  of  the  piano-forte  with  the  orchestra  a 
very  congruous  one,  or  the  happiest  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  itistrument,  from  the  quality  of  its 
tone,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  tone  is  pro- 
duced— percussion,  appears  better  either  in  solo 
or  a<'compauiment  than  in  concert  with  the  various 
qualities  of  tone  which  are  produced  by  the 
orchestra.  Thei/  blend  with  or  relieve  each  other 
by  h:irmonious  contrast ;  but  with  no  one  of  them, 
nor  with  all  of  them,  does  the  piano-forte  seem  to 
have  sympathy.  Besides,  the  power,  variety,  and 
richness  of  the  orchestra  are  more  than  the 
monotoned  piano-forte — limited  as  its  power  is, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  master — can 
successfully  contend  with.  But  to  work  out  great 
ideas  satisfactorily,  and  to  attain  large  effects  for 
the  concert  room,  an  orchestra  is  necessary  ;  and 
so  we  have  some  of  the  finest  thoughts  of  the 
great  composers  in  the  form  of  piano-forte  con- 
certos, to  which  we  listen  ami  are  thankful. 
E-ipccially  do  we  acknowledge  the  claim  upon  our 
gratitude  when  the  thoughts  receive  such  inter- 
pretation, and,  we  may  adil,  such  illustration  as 
those  of  Beethoven  ilid  last  evening  at  Ih;  hands 
of  Mr.  Thalberg.    Every  phrase  of  that  graceful 


movement,  the  theme  of  which,  simple  as  it  is, 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  master  mind,  was  given  by 
the  performer  with  absolute  precision  and  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  its  significance ;  and  at 
the  close  he  gave  a  cadenza  of  his  own  ;  and  such 
a  cadenza!  It  was  itself  a  concerto.  It  was 
based  upon  the  counter  theme  of  the  movement, 
which  was  worked  up  in  a  style  so  elaborate  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  so  consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  music  to  which  it  was  an  addendum,  as 
almost  to  raise  the  performer  to  the  rank  of  the 
original  composer.  Its  brilliancy  and  its  intricate 
difficulty  were  no  less  striking  :  and  as  Mr.  Thal- 
berg performed  it,  Carl  Bergmann  and  his  fellow 
musicians  listened  with  bated  breath.  It  was  a 
splendid  combination  of  fancy,  learning  and  exe- 
cutive skill.  Yet  Mr.  Thalberg  in  playing  the 
air  of  "  Home,"  which  he  did  on  receiving  a  mer- 
ciless encore,  showed  himself  no  less  a  great  mas- 
ter in  his  art.  The  thing  was  so  simple,  that  he 
could  have  played  it  as  well  asleep  as  awake  ;  but 
the  purely  vocal  style  in  which  he  gave  it,  the 
tenderness  which  he  threw  into  its  unadorned 
phrases,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  the 
piano-forte  sing  it,  made  the  performance  of  it  a 
great  piece  of  art.  We  can  only  add  that  the 
concert  gave  the  greatest  delight  to  the  audience. 

||tit.'ii4al  0[oin[^sjiand£n4^. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.    Too  late  for  last  week.) 

New  Yoke,  Nov.  24. — On  Saturday  night  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  so  crowded,  at  the  first  Phil- 
harmonic concert  of  the  season,  that  even  the  amphi- 
theatre was  graced — for  the  first  time  probably — by 
the  presence  of  ladies.  It  was  difiicult  to  realize 
that  not  ten  years  ago,  when  these  concerts  were 
given  at  the  Apollo  Saloon,  down  town,  that  hall, 
which  holds  about  five  or  six  hundred  people,  used 
to  be  only  comfortably  full,  while  at  the  rehearsals 
(which  have  this  season  nearly  filled  the  Academy) 
there  were  generally  hardly  a  hundred  persons  as- 
sembled. 

The  Academy  is  certainly  a  splendid  house  for 
hearing.  Never  did  music  sound  more  beautifully 
than  the  Pifth  Symphony  from  the  second  tier, 
where  I  sat  that  night.  It  was  admirably  played ; 
and  those  who  may  have  preferred  Mr.  Bergmann's 
leading  and  training  last  year,  could  say  nothing 
against  the  result  of  ilr.  Eisfeld's  conductorship, 
as  shown  in  this  number,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
evening.  The  other  orchestral  pieces  were  Cheru- 
hini's  Overture  to  Medea,  and  one  of  Gade,  denom- 
inated "  In  the  Highlands."  The  former  is  one  of 
the  composer's  best,  in  point  of  instrumentation, 
working  up,  and  flowing,  pleasing  melody.  But  it 
seemed  to  mo  too  pretty  for  the  grand,  awful  subject 
of  which  it  treated  ;  I  could  find  nothing  in  it  char- 
acteristic of  the  name  it  bears.  Cade's  composition 
did  not  strike  mo  as  very  remarkable.  In  fact,  Gade 
seems  to  have  exhausted  himself  in  a  few  of  his  first 
works.  His  Symphony  in  A  minor  is  beautiful,  and 
his  "  Sounds  from  Ossian  "  have  much  merit ;  but 
this  attempt  at  rendering  the  spirit  of  the  "  High- 
lands "  is  not  far  from  a  failure.  It  is  not  Scotch 
enough  to  be  very  characteristic,  and  yet  too  much 
so  to  be  good  for  anything  else.  Besides  this,  it  is 
extremely  Mendclssohnian — a  fault  which  even  the 
composer's  best  works  have  in  a  slight  degree. 

Madame  Laokange  was  the  singer  of  the  eve- 
ning, having  consented,  ever  ready  and  obliging  as 
she  is,  to  perform  that  part  at  very  short  notice, 
instead  of  Mile.  Joiiannsun,  of  the  German  Opera, 
who  was  indisposed.  She  sang  the  grand  aria  from 
Von  Gioi-anni  and  Eode's  "  Variations."  The  latter 
is  a  stylo  of  vocalization  in  which  she  excels  at  all 
times  ;  the  former  I  have  heard  her  sing  better  in 
the  rolo  of  Donna  Anna,  though  she  would  have 
done  venj  well  on  this  occasion  without  the  unfor- 
tunate "wiggle"  in  her  voice.  But,  as  a  friend 
said,  '•  she  would  not  be  Lagrange  without  that." 
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There  were  two  more  solo  numbers — one  for  tlie 
violin,  by  Mr.  Wji.  Doehler,  a  member  of  the 
orchestra,  whose  extreme  youtli  and  very  unassum- 
ing demeanor  excused  any  want  offeree  and  charac- 
ter in  his  playing.  His  stroke  was  almost  too  soft 
and  tender,  though  indeed  the  piece  which  he  played, 
a  Fantasie  by  David  on  Scliubert's  "  Praise  of 
Tears,"  seemed  to  require  that.  The  pianist  was 
Mr.  RoisEKT  GoLDBECK,  "  from  Berlin,  and  just 
arrived  from  London,"  as  tlie  programme  said.  He 
played  the  Arpeggio  Etude  of  Chopin,  from  Op.  10,  a 
Rondo  in  E  flat  by  Weber,  and  an  Etude  of  his  own. 
His  performance  gave  more  evidence  of  a  sound, 
sterling  school  than  of  great  force  or  brilliancy  of 
execution.  He  was  encored,  and  played  a  pleasing 
trifle,  suited  to  the  occasion — probably  also  his  own 
work. 

Not.  26.  One  could  almost  believe  in  "  bad 
luck,"  considering  the  bad  weather  which  poor 
Mr.  EisFELD  invarialily  has  for  bis  concerts.  Yes- 
terday, too,  a  very  fine  morning  changed  into  a  driz- 
zly day,  and  a  most  unpleasant  evening,  so  that 
there  was  but  a  very  small  audience  present.  Those 
who  were  there,  however,  enjoyed  the  treat  held  out 
to  them  none  the  less.  It  consisted  of  a  Quartet  in 
C,  No.  6,  by  Mozart,  one  in  F,  Op.  18,  by  Beet- 
hoven, Scliubert's  first  Trio  in  B  flat,  and  a  couple 
of  songs  from  Miss  Bkainekd.  The  quartets  were 
very  well  played,  though  we  noticed  in  the  first 
violin  the  old  tendency  to  flat,  in  a  considerable 
degree..  The  Quartet  of  Mozart  was  not  one  of  his 
finest,  but  has  siill  enough  food  for  enjoyment  in  it ; 
that  of  Beethoven,  one  of  his  earlier  works,  savored 
strongly  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  yet  the  strong  Indi- 
viduality peeped  out  every  now  and  then.  The 
Adagio  appassionato  was  particularly  beautiful. 
Schubert's  Trio  made  on  me  the  same  impression  as 
when  I  heard  it  played,  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.SATTEK, 
although  Mr.  Hoffmann  (the  pianist  on  this  occa- 
sion), while  he  played  with  all  his  usual  excellence 
in  every  respect,  still  lacked  the  peculiar  fire  and 
spirit  which  characterized  Mr.  Salter's  playing.  The 
Trio  is  exquisite  throughout,  in  the  rollicking, 
sparkling  Allegro,  the  deep,  mournful  Andante,  the 
Scherzo  such  as  only  Schubert  can  write,  and  the 
Pinale,  with  its  quaint  melodies,  and  the  wondrous 
working  up  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Hoflfmann  did  it  full 
justice,  and  remained  true  to  his  character  of  an 
earnest,  vigorous,  healthy  artist  in  his  rendering  and 
whole  conception  of  it.  Miss  Brainerd  was  not  in  as 
good  voice  as  usual.  She  should  hardly  have  at- 
tempted Mendelssohn's  Zaleika;  her  voice  has  not 
enough  of  the  mournful  element  In  it  for  that  song, 
which  is  so  expressive  of  the  deepest,  tenderest  long- 
ing. The  other  song,  "  The  Streamlet,"  by  Kalli- 
woda,  an  old-fashioned  and  very  tedious  composition, 
was  better  suited  to  the  singer's  organ,  but  was  too 
indifferent  in  a  musical  view  to  please  much. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Eisfeld  introduce  some  of 
Franz's  songs  at  bis  concerts  ?  I  think  they  would 
find  appreciative  hearers   among   the   music-loving 
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(rrom  another  correspondent. ) 
New  York,  Dec.  2. — Mr.  Thaleerg's  now  se- 
ries of  concerts  commenced  last  Thursday  evening 
at  Nibio's  Saloon,  before  the  largest  audience  that 
has  yet  greeted  the  eminent  pianist.  He  performed 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor,  with  full  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  and  his  own  Lucrezia  and 
L'Elisir  fantasias.  The  Concerto  was  very  well 
received,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the  piano 
playing  was  completely  drowned  by  the  orchestra. 
In  the  other  pieces  Mr.  Thalberg  sustained  his  well- 
earned  reputation. 

One  great  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  debut  of 
the  new  contralto,  Mme.  D'Angei.  Her  name  has 
been  for  some  time  before  the  British  public,  and  her 


fame  preceded  her  to  this  country.  In  person  the 
new  comer,  is  highly  favored — magnificent  form, 
splendid  black  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  with  a  certain  air 
oi  abandon  that  evidently  will  make  her  a  much  bet- 
ter opera  tluin  concert  singer.  Her  voice  is  a  pure 
contralto,  rich,  full  and  deep,  and  capable  of  consid- 
erable expression.  Her  execution  is  but  tolerable ; 
she  attempted  a  set  of  variations  by  Vaccaj,  a  speci- 
men of  those  vocal  gymnastics  in  which  Lagrange 
so  peculiarly  excels,  and  in  which  slie  surpasses 
every  otlier  living  singer.  The  unavoidable  contrast 
between  D'Angri  and  Lagrange  in  this  style  of 
music  Is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  former. 

But  it  is  in  the  passionate,  declamatory  style  that 
Angri  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  eminent  success  ;  in 
her  aria  from  Semiramis,  she  gave  us  a  taste  of  her 
true  powers,  and  also  in  an  inferior  English  air  from 
one  of  Macfarron's  operas.  Her  pronunciation  of  our 
language  was  very  good,  but  the  absurdity  of  the 
words,  repeated  in  the  Italian  manner,  was  amusing- 
ly apparent.     For  Instance,  she  sings  : 

My  Il.-issan,  he — is  gone,  is  goue, 

And  I — and  I — am  left — and 

I  am — left — left. — alone,  and  I 

Am  left  a-a-a-  (long  trill)  lone  ! 

These,  with  such  interjections  as  "What  seel?" 
"An  empty  cli-a-a-a-a-lr ! "  &c.,  made  the  piece 
sound  more  like  a  burlesque  than  anything  else. 
However,  this  had  little  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
singer,  who  received  tlie  greatest  applause,  and  was 
honored  in  the  Non  pm  mesta  of  Cenerentola  with  a 
hearty  encore. 

Mr.  Thalberg's  concert  on  Saturday  niglit  at- 
tracted another  fine  audience,  although  the  weather 
was  extremely  unpleasant.  He  playaA  fantasias  from 
La  Sonnambula  and  La  Figlia  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Thalberg's  performance  is  the  perfection 
of  Art;  there  is  no  affectation,  no  snobbery,  no  clap- 
trap about  him  ;  he  has  arrived  at  the  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  musical  fame,  and  needs  no  extrane- 
ous stimulants  to  success.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  perfection,  this  elegant,  gentlemanly  manner, 
this  marvellous  command  over  the  instrument,  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  himself  touched  by  the  divine 
spirit  of  musical  inspiration.  He  is  never  carried 
away  by  his  own  music,  but  on  rising  from  the  piano, 
with  the  plaudits  of  delighted  listeners  bursting  upon 
his  ear,  he  is  the  same  quiet,  respectable, -self-pos- 
sessed, middle-aged  gentleman  that  he  Is  at  the  din- 
ner table  of  his  hotel.  His  playing  reminds  one  of 
a  poem  of  Rogers — elegant  and  polished  almost  to 
excess,  as  if  a  little  more  fire  and  even  brusqueness, 
would  add  to  its  charm.  But  then  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Thalberg  is  no  longer  young ; 
he  has  passed  that  glorious  age  of  youth  when  Gen- 
ius cries  out  the  loudest  and  Impels  her  gifted  sons 
to  "  deeds  of  high  emprise."  I  can  only  compare 
his  career  to  that  of  the  day  :  in  the  morning  tinged 
with  the  golden  and  ruby  clouds,  that  in  a  few  short 
hours  lose  their  variegated  brilliancy  in  the  fuller 
effulgence  of  the  Increasing  sunlight.  So  youth  is 
touclicd  with  tlie  fires  of  Genius,  and  thus  they  fade 
before  the  fuller  light  of  knowledge,  and  we  know 
not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  that  they  are  de- 
parted. 

The  industry  of  Mr.  Thalberg  is  equal  to  his  mu- 
sical talents.  Ills  engagements  for  this  week  In- 
clude for  yesterday  (Monday)  a  concert  at  Brook- 
lyn, this  morning  a  gratuitous  concert  before  the 
public  school  children  at  Niblo's,  a  regular  concert 
this  evening,  a  concert  at  Philadelphia  to-morrow, 
and  at  New  York  again  on  Thursday.  He  will 
visit  Boston  in  about  three  weeks,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Bostonians  will  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  king  of  pianists. 

Theodore  Eisfeld  commenced  his  Classical 
Soirees  last  Tuesday  evening,  with  his  old  quartet 
party,  and  the  further  assistance  of  Richard  Hoff- 
mann, pianist,  and  Miss  Brainerd,  vocalist.     The 


soirde  was  but  poorly  attended,  but  gave  satisfaction 
to  those  present.  The  chief  novelty  was  a  beautiful 
trio  by  Franz  Schubert,  performed  by  Mr.  Noll 
(violin),  Mr.  Bergner  (violoncello),  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann (piano-forte.) 

SIgnor  Bailini,  a  j-oung  Italian  tenor,  formerly 
of  the  Astor  Place  troupe,  and  for  several  years  a 
teacher  In  this  city,  took  a  benefit  the  other  evening, 
Lagrange,  Brignoli  and  others  assisting. 

ApTOMMAS,  the  harpist,  commences  to-night  a 
series  of  monthly  Soirees,  at  which  he  will  perform 
classical  music  on  the  harp,  with  miscellaneous  se- 
lections. He  will  be  assisted  by  several  artists  from 
the  opera,  and  by  a  host  of  resident  talent. 

All  the  musical  world  Is  waiting  with  anxiety  for 
the  production  of  Verdi's  Traviata,  which  will  posi- 
tively take  place  this  week.  Rossini's  Semiramide  is 
in  rehearsal,  with  Miss  Phillipps  as  Arsace.  I 
should  be  happy  to  say  more  of  tills  estimable  young 
artiste,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  here  ;  but 
as  this  communication  is  already  rather  voluminous, 
I  must  wait,  and  withhold  the  vast  stores  of  musical 
gossip,  wlilch  during  the  past  week  have  come  to  the 
ears  of  Trotator. 


Siuiftlit'fi  Joui;n;iI  of  Ulmiir. 
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To  Correspondents. 

We  go  to  press  on  Friday  morning.  Communica- 
tions of  any  length  should  reach  us  by  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  even  by  Wednesday,  to  be  sure  of  insertion. 

Will  "  Trovaioe  "  oblige  us  with  his  real  name  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  may  be  addressed  at  Natiok, 
Ms.,  or  at  this  office. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  audience  at  the  second  concert,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  was  moderate  in  numbers,  but  com- 
posed, as  usual,  of  the  most  musically  cultivated 
persons.  The  programme  contained  the  follow- 
ing pieces : 

P.^RT  I. 

1 — Quartet  in  G,  No.  6G,  (Sr.st  time,) Haydn. 

Allegro  con  brio— Minuetto — Adagio  sostenuto— Finale,  Presto. 

2 — "  Songs  without  Words,"  for  Pi.ano-forte,.  . .  .Mendelssohn. 

Hugo  Leonhard. 

S-Quintet  in  C  minor.  No.  1, Mozart. 

Allegro — Andanre — Minuetto — Allegro. 

P.4RT  ir. 
4 — Morceau  de  Concert,  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  (first 

time,)  composed  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  Fries,  by  T.  Ryan. 
Wulf  Fries  and  Leonhard. 
5 — Adngio  and  Canzonet,  from  the   Quartet  in  E  flat, 

op.  12, Mendelssohn. 

6— Piano  Trio,  op.  70,  No.  2,  in  E  flat, Beethoven. 

Andante  and  Allegro  non  troppo — Allegretto — Allegretto 

non  troppo— Finale,  Allegro. 

Messrs.  Leonhard,  A.  and  W.  Fries. 

In  tlic  rendering  of  the  Haydn  Quartet  the 
players  did  not  do  their  best.  There  was  neither 
the  usual  smoothness  nor  precision  ;  and  the  first 
bars  of  the  Allegro  failed  to  convey  a  clear,  in- 
telligible statement  to  our  ear ;  the  figure  there 
and  afterwards  at  times  was  a  little  blurred.  We 
suppose  there  is  a  luck  about  these  things,  even 
with  accomplished  artists.  But  we  fear  that  the 
very  familiarity  of  Father  Haydn's  music  be- 
trayed into  undue  confidence  and  neglect  of  nice 
rehearsal.  Yet  it  grew  better  as  it  went  on.  The 
tender  Adagio  and  the  dancing  Presto  made  a 
very  pleasant  impression.  The  whole  Quartet, 
thoucrh  in  a  lighter  and  more  common  vein  than 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn,  had  the 
peculiar  Haydn  elegance  and  ever-youthful  fresh- 
ness and  naivete,  and  was  worthy  of  careful 
treatment. 

The  Quintet  by  Mozart  went  much  better,  as 
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the  composition  itself  is  far  more  rich  and  full  of 
meaning,  the  product  of  a  deeper  inspiration  and 
a  deeper  nature.  This  awakened  the  ri|iht  feel- 
ing, and  really  transported  us  into  the  free 
heaven  of  music.  The  selections  from  Mendels- 
sohn's quartet  music  were  of  the  very  best. 
There  is  profound  feeling  and  beauty  in  that 
Adagio,  and  the  "  Canzonet "  movement  is  as 
characteristic  of  the  author  as  anything  could  be, 
beginning  in  a  wild  VolksUed  vein,  like  some  of 
his  sonffs  without  words  and  some  of  Schumann's 
little  Album  pieces,  and  ending  with  that  little 
elfin  hum  and  ilutter  of  pervading  sounds,  which 
occurs  so  often  in  his  works,  and  in  which  you 
alwavs  hear  the  overture  to  the  "  iMidsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Mendelssohn's  fancy  oscillates 
continually  between  these  two  poetic  elements. 

Mr.  LEO^'^AKD's  rendering  of  the  two  "  Songs 
without  Words,"  was  unfortunate.  In  the  first, 
that  musing,  hymn-like  strain  which  forms  the 
first  number  of  the  first  set,  he  showed  to  be  sure 
a  good  conception  of  its  meaning ;  but  whether 
from  embarrassment  or  some  other  cause,  he 
struck  wrong  notes  and  blurred  over  passages. 
The  other  piece,  (No.  3  of  the  same  set)  a  bril- 
liant, fiery  movement  in  A,  whose  Cjuick,  buoyant 
rhythm  reminds  one  of  the  Allegro  in  Beet- 
hoven's Symphony  in  the  same  key,  was  taken 
quite  too  fast,  or  faster  than  he  could  well  scram- 
ble through.  Perfect  execution,  to  be  sure, 
might  bave  justified  so  swift  a  tempo.  We 
thought,  too,  that  for  once  the  Chickering  piano 
was  less  sympathetic  in  its  tone  than  usual  and 
less  encouraging  to  the  performer.  But  the  pian- 
ist more  than  made  amends  by  his  clear,  spirited, 
intelliiient  and  effective  rendering  of  the  Beet- 
hoven Trio.  He  played  it  even  better  than  in 
the  first  concert,  and  confirmed  the  impression 
that  we  have  in  him  one  who,  though  wanting 
much  to  be  gained  only  by  experience,  has  many 
of  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  player  of  Beet- 
hoven's concerted  music.  And  what  more  useful 
sphere  can  a  pianist  fill  ? 

Mr.  Eyax's  concert  piece  for  'cello  and  piano 
proved  a  pleasing  piece,  but  rather  too  long.  It 
leads  off  with  a  flowing  cantahile  melody,  tender 
and  gracefully  rounded,  not  very  original,  and 
then  its  unitv  crumbles  away  into  rather  an  in- 
definite, protracted  medley  of  dramatic  .'!t'e)ia-like 
passages.  The  melody  was  beautifully  sung  on 
Mr.  WcLF  Fries's  violoncello,  to  which  it  is 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  listen. 


Okchestral  Concerts.  —  A  new  prospect 
opens  for  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  to  our  mind 
the  most  hopeful  that  has  dawned  upon  us  yet. 
Plan  number  two  having  been  abandoned,  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahx,  relying  on  his  own  tried  energy 
and  knowledge  of  the  thing  we  want  as  well  as 
of  the  ways  and  means,  has  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  series  of  concerts  in  a  hall  of 
medium  capacity,  namely,  the  old  Melodeon, 
■which  was  always  a  good  room  for  sound,  and 
which  will  be  thorouglily  renewed  internally,  and 
made  awcet  and  clean  and  handsome.  It  will 
seat  about  1200  persons.  To  be  sure  it  i.s  some- 
what mortifying  to  go  away  from  our  noble  Music 
Hall  and  the  Beethoven  statue,  but  it  may  only 
be  to  return  there  after  a  little  while  in  triumph. 
It  is  certainly  best,  after  our  recent  experience, 
to  befnn  on  a  modest  scale.  If  only  si.x  or  seven 
htmdred  persons  can  be  relied  on  for  a  series  of 
concerts,  who  will  risk  the  expense  of  a  hall  that 


holds  four  times  that  number?  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  chilling  influence  of  a  hall  not  one  half 
full.  Let  us  fill  the  cpiart  measure  first,  and  then 
we  may  overflow  into  the  gallon. 

Full  particulars  of  place,  prices,  number  of 
concerts,  &c.,  will  probably  be  announced  next 
week.  It  is  Mr.  Zerrahn's  intention  to  make  the 
programmes  altogether  of  the  highest  order  of 
orchestral  music  and  avoid  all  clap-trap.  If  solo 
talent  bo  at  all  introduced,  it  will  be  only  that  of 
the  most  artistic  character.  For  since  he  will 
rely  for  audience  almost  entirely  on  subscribers 
to  the  whole  series, — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
sincere  lovers  of  great  classical  music, — there  will 
not  be  the  usual  necessity  of  throwing  out  cheap 
glittering  baits  to  miscellaneous  outsiders,  at  the 
expense  of  that  true  artistic  tone  and  unity  which 
one  has  everywhere  a  right  to  demand  of  "  Phil- 
harmonic "  concerts.  We  believe  Mr.  Zerrahn 
means  to  adopt  this  name,  in  the  sense  that  has 
become  established  in  New  York,  London,  and 
many  European  cities. 

We  would  earnestly  advise  all  of  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  subscribers  to  the  concerts  which 
have  been  abandoned,  to  transfer  their  subscrip- 
tion to  Mr.  Zerrahn,  feeling  assured  that  they  wil' 
more  than  get  their  money's  worth,  and  will  be 
aiding  a  wholesome  experiment  which  promises 
to  lead  (if  anything  can  do  it)  naturally  and 
safely  back  to  the  glorious  heights  from  which  we 
have  fallen.  Beginning  in  this  sound  and  modest 
way,  we  may  yet,  before  the  winter  is  past,  go 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  celebrate 
that  triumph  with  the  Choral  Symphony — chorus 
and  all — with  the  statue  of  the  Master  who  com- 
posed it  rising  in  the  midst  of  its  interpreters  ! 

P.  S. — The  first  concert  will  be  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary.   Subscription  lists  will  be  circulated  in  a  few  days. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mueic. 

From  the  Country. 

Natick,  Dec.  2,  1856. 

In  the  olden  time,  what  is  now  our  South  village 
was  a  right  famous  place — indeed,  quite  the  blarney 
stone  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Without  delay- 
ing to  discuss  the  great  question  first  propounded  to 
an  inquiring  generation  in  my  last  letter — whether 
Mr.  Eliot's  route  hither  was  by  the  back  way  or  not 
— the  discussion  of  which  topic,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, has  rendered  divers  perscns  irate — persons 
who  evidently  have  no  due  appreciation  of  the  great 
value  of  the  labors  of  our  antiquarian  societies — be  it 
sufficient  to  state  that  he  did  come,  and  that,  on 
sundry  occasions  and  oft,  the  wise,  the  learned,  the 
curious,  the  high,  mighty,  and  lifted  up  of  the  colony 
joined  him  in  his  visits.  Was  there  not  a  grand  vis- 
itation of  the  Indian  plantation  here  in  1651,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston,  and  the  wor- 
shipful Mr.  Eawson,  some  time  Secretary  of  the 
Colony,  and  sundry  others  took  part?  And  some 
liours  after  thej'  had  arrived  and  had  already  viewed 
the  two  fair  streets  upon  'ye  north  side  of  ye  river, 
and  the  long  street  upon  the  other  hank,  and  the 
foot-bridge  built  archwise,  and  the  circular  stockade 
in  which  was  the  house  built  after  the  English  man- 
ner, did  not  Ilis  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  worthy 
Mr.  .John  Endicott,  come  up  from  Bedham,  where 
he  had  spent  the  night,  with  his  sergeants  and  others 
to  the  number  of  aliout  twenty  persons,  and  make  a 
like  view,  after  which  there  was  a  lecture  or  sermon 
in  the  fort '? 

And  more  than  a  score  of  years  afterward  did  not 
the  facetious  Mr.  John  Dunton,  bookseller,  of  Lon- 
don, ride  on  horseback  twenty  miles  through  the 
woods  from  Boston,  with  Madam  Brick,  the  flower 


of  that  city,  behind  him,  who  in  this  case  proved  bat 
a  beautiful  sort  of  luggage,  as  he  says,  to  witness  the 
wonder-workings  of  Providence  among  the  natives  ? 
And  were  not  such  visits  described  in  glowing  terms 
and  printed  in  books,  so  that  the  name  of  Natick 
came  even  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
of  that  famous  poet,  Mr.  John  Milton,  Latin  Secre- 
tary to  his  highness? 

And  did  not  the  great  controversy  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Dedham,  on  the  one  part  for  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  and  by  Mr.  Eliot  on  the 
other,  in  behalf  of  the  "  poor  Indians  of  the  planta- 
tion of  Natick,"  respecting  the  disputed  territory  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  divide  the  counsels  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  for  a  series  of  years  ? 

I  say  no  more  ;  only  let  him  who  disputes  the  im- 
portance of  our  town  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
study  the  documents  and  be  silent  forever  I 

Standing  upon  one  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Charles,  the  other  day,  I  carried  myself 
back  in  imagination  to  one  of  the  Thursday  lectures 
of  Eliot.  The  whole  view,  even  to  the  hills  of  Mil- 
ton, was  that  of  a  -dense  forest — a  view  which,  as  I 
have  seen  them  from  the  mountains  near  Lake  Su- 
perior, fills  me  with  a  sense  of  solitude  and  sublimi- 
ity,  not  surpassed  by  the  ocean.  Here  and  there 
below  me,  along  the  sides  of  the  elevations,  wreaths 
of  smoke  arose  from  the  few  small  openings  made  in 
the  forest  for  the  wigwams  and  maize  fields  of  the 
Indian  converts  ;  but  these  were  not  numerous  nor 
extensive  enough  to  form  any  contrast  to  the  grand 
expanse  of  the  wide  spreading  woods.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful October  morning,  and  all  these  woods  save  the 
dark  pines  and  firs  are  brilliant  in  Autumn's  gayest 
colors.  Deer  bound  by  me  ;  the  wild,  solitary  cries 
of  the  loons  reach  me  from  Bullard's  Pond ;  squirrels 
chatter;  partridges  whir-r-r  by  me,'as  I  move  along 
the  hill-top  to  find  some  better  point  of  observation. 
It  is  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  now  a  new 
sound  comes  up  from  a  distant  point  of  the  plain 
below,  growing  each  moment  more  distinct,  as  you 
may  to-day  hear  it  in  the  Adirondack  or  Ontonagon 
woods,  far  away,  the  clatter  of  horses  hoofs  upon  the 
soft,  leaf  covered  earth.  Mr.  Eliot  and  two  or  three 
companions,  preachers  perhaps  or  members  of  the 
General  Court — at  all  events,  men  of  importance. 
They  started  early,  and  have  had  a  ride  of  some 
three  or  four  hours,  following  the  Indian  path  from 
Eoxbury,  at  a  slow  pace,  for  the  roots,  stumps  and 
decaying  timber  of  the  original  forest  are  not  favor- 
able to  rapid  equestrianism.  Of  course  the  all-en- 
grossing topic  has  been  the  great  work  of  God 
among  the  Indians;  but  there  has  been  time  enough 
for  other  conversation,  and  in  those  days  subjects 
were  surely  not  wanting.  The  last  vessel  that  came 
from  "  home  "  had  brought  out  not  only  an  abun- 
dance of  news  in  relation  to  Cromwell  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  saints,  but  the  latest  publications  from 
the  theological  and  political  presses.  Mr.  Milton's 
new  book  in  defence  of  the  Eevolution,  the  last 
treatise  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  anything  which  may 
have  just  appeared  from  the  pens  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
and  Hugh  Peters,  would  possess  special  interest.  It 
is  no  difficult  matter  to  weave  conversations  out  of 
such  materials,  and  I  find  myself  debating  many 
curious  questions  of  church  and  state  in  the  persons 
of  my  visitors  to  the  settlement  below. 

But  the  preacher  and  his  friends  have  reached  the 
old  oak,  under  which  in  my  childhood  I  played  so 
often.  Their  horses  are  tied,  and  are  munching  hay 
which  the  Indians  have  gathered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  meadows.  And  now  the  roll  of  the 
drum  "  pierces  the  fearful  hollow  of  mine  ear  "  ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  the  sound  of  iicace.  Its  sharp  tone 
roaches  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  hoar  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  woods 
below,  but  the  speech  is  in  an  unknown  tongue.  1 
comprehend  nothing  of  it.  The  Shenes,  the  Wa- 
hans,    the   Trags,   the    Pcgans,  Moncquassun    the 
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schoolmaster,  Nataous,  Totherswamp,  Ponantum, 
perhaps  Ciitshamakin  the  sachem,  and  many  others 
are  coming  fiom  hill  and  pond,  from  corn-patch  and 
hnnting-ground,  to  the  place  of  worship,  built  with 
their  own  hands,  save  the  two  days  assistance  of  the 
English  carpenter.  The  voices  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  soon  another  roll  of  the  drum,  and  all 
draw  into  the  circle  of  the  palisades.  One  part  of 
the  service  rises  on  the  still  air,  and  falls  sweetly  upon 
my  ears.  It  is  the  psalm  which  Mr.  Eliot  has  trans- 
lated into  metre  in  the  Indian  speech,  and  which, 
abounding  in  vowel  sounds,  swells  sweetly  and 
smoothly  as  the  stanzas  of  Met.tstasio,  and  withal  is 
worthy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  :  "  all  the  men  and 
women  sang  it  together,  in  one  of  our  ordinary  Eng- 
lish tunes,  melodiously."  Mr.  Endicott,  the  Gov- 
ernor, records  that  "  they  sang  cheerfully  and  pretty 
tunable." 

Now  this  matter  of  their  singing  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  infinite  speculation  to  me. 

Daniel  Gookin,  Gentleman,  Captain  General  of 
the  Colony,  and  guardian  of  the  Indians,  speaks  of 
the  singing  of  the  uncivilized  Indians,  but  gives  us 
no  means  of  judging  of  its  excellence.  Being  thus 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources,!  think  of  the  Chinese 
music  (?)  which  I  have  heard,  of  the  Indian  music 
of  the  wandering  tribes  I  have  seen  at  the  Saut  St. 
Marie,  of  the  descriptions  of  travelers  among  savage 
nations,  and  conclude  that  the  singing  of  the  Pow- 
ows  in  the  woods  of  Massachusetts  must  have  been 
of  like  character.  How  conld  they  have  learned  to 
sing  otherwise?  The  historians  of  music  quote 
Juvenal's  opinion  that  man  learned  to  sing  from  the 
birds.  But  birds  do  not  sing, — they  whistle.  I  have 
taken  lessons  in  whistling  from  our  bluebirds  and 
thrushes ;  never  one  in  singing.  Suppose,  however, 
Juvenal  be  right;  were  there  any  singing  birds  here 
before  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  introduction 
of  civilization  ?  Are  not  singing  birds  almost  un- 
known, in  our  latitude,  until  the  woods  are  cleared 
away  ?  The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  wild 
wood  life  leads  me  to  this  idea,  and  I  think  I  have 
seen  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  the  course  of  my 
reading.  The  loon,  the  wild  goose  and  duck,  the 
partridge,  the  king-fisher,  the  wild  turkey,  pigeons, 
and  sundry  such  like  birds  of  passage  were  certainl}' 
here,  but  did  the  Indian  know  the  thrushes,  the 
bluebird,  the  mocking-biid,and  the  like?  Yfho  will 
inform  us  ?  I  take  it  that  anything  like  melody,  like 
harmony,  like  musical  expression,  was  utterly  un- 
known among  the  natives  until  in  the  meeting- 
houses of  Plymouth.  Salem,  the  New  Town,  Water- 
town,  Boston,  &c.,  thcj'  listened  to  "  the  common 
English  tunes''  of  that  day;  such  as  you  may  find 
in  Ainsworih,  and  Ravenscroft,  and  Sternholii,  and 
Hopkins,  in  the  College  Library  at  Cambridge. 

What  are  our  pleasures  as  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  a  chorus  of  Handel,  or  a  symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven, compared  with  the  feeling  of  the  red  man,  as 
with  wonder  and  delight  he  stood  fascinated  at  the 
door  of  that  church  with  a  hell  upon  it,  which  in 
16.51  was  erected  in  "the  New  Town,"  hard  by 
where  the  Dane  Law  School  now  stands.  York  and 
Old  Hundred,  and  Canterbuiy,  and  other  good  old 
solid  chorals,  formed  the  staple  of  tlie  musical  feast, 
and  they  stand  the  test  of  experience  to  this  day' 
And  when  under  Mr.  Eliot's  zealous  instruction  and 
care,  the  new  converts  in  their  own  meeting-house, 
and  in  their  own  language,  first  joined,  men  and 
■women,  in  marrying  sacred  verse  to  immortal  strains, 
though  on  a  mean  and  feeble  scale,  were  not  their 
souls  touched  with  feelings  which  Handel  or  Mozart 
might  envy  ? 

When  I  fall  into  reveries  upon  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Natick,  no  scene  is  more  prominent 
than  this  in  which  Monequassum  "deacons  off"  the 
psalm  from  Mr.  Eliot's  manuscript,  the  eager  eyes 
black  as  night,  of  sachem,  sanop  and  squaw,  fixed 
upon  his  face,  and  then  the  voices  of  all  bursting  into 
old  "York,"  melodiously  and  pretty  tunable;  and 
Mr.  Eliot  sits  in  his  place,  now  joining  lustily  in  the 
tune,  and  now  brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye,  with  the 
mental  thanksgiving  :  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  revealed  these  things  unto  babes  !" 

A.  TV.  T. 


Thalbeeg  will  not  visit  Boston  before  January. 
....The  habitue's  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  stood  aghast  this  week  at  the  sudden  announce- 
ment that  the  Italian  Opera  would  positively  come  to 
a  close  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  LacIrange, 
Maretzek  and  all  having  accepted  an  engagement 
at  the  Tacon  theatre  in  Havana.  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  too,  goes  with  them,  having  given  the 
Salem  people  a  flying  concert  first.  So  there  is 
small  hope  of  opera  for  any  of  us  this  winter. . .  .The 
Handel  &  Hatdn  Society  will  perform  the 
"Messiah"  at  Christmas.  After  that  will  come  the 
long  and  thoroughly  rehearsed  "Eli."  We  learn 
there  is  some  hope  of«ccuring  Eraiilein  JonANUSEN, 
the  successful  prima  donna  of  the  late  unsuccessful 
Germ.an  Opera  in  New  York,  to  sing  the  principal 
soprano  part. 

Is  it  not  a  pleasant  and  a  rare  thing  to  unite  the 
votes  of  both  contending  parties  ?  A  musical  w.ar- 
fare  has  been  raging  between  the  JiJusical  Journal 
and  Fitzgenild's  City  Item,  both  of  Philadelphia,  from 
which  we  have  the  vanity  to  cite  a  passage  on  each 
side — indeed  we  owe  it  to  such  friends.  The  Item 
winds  up  a  spirited  rejoinder  thus : 

'■  A  word  more  and  we  are  done,  as  this  article  is 
already  much  longer  than  it  should  he.  We  take 
this  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Jour- 
nal : 

"  '  From  the  first  we  have  never  disguised  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Review  (if  it  pleases 
the  Item  better,  say  "  likeness,"  to  that  paper)  ;  for 
we  candidly  esteem  it  as  the  most  strictly  musical 
paper  of  any  standing  in  this  country  ;  not  excepting 
others,  which  may  contain  weekly  tedious  literary 
articles  and  translations,  that  interest  none  save  the 
sensitive  novel  reader  or  the  chaffed  critic' 

We  would  merely  say  to  this,  that  the  writer  does 
not  strengthen  his  praise  of  the  Review  by  adding 
the  concludipg  uncalled-for,  ungenerous,  and  untrue 
fling  at  the  Boston  Journal  of  Music.  It  shows  him 
to  he  unable  to  .appreciate  its  selections,  translations 
and  editorials,  which  abound  in  information  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  description,  and  to  be 
too  prejudiced  and  self-sufficient  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labor  of  one  of  Boston's  most  capable,  theoreti- 
cal, and  practical  professors,  who  acts  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  musical  editor  to  the  musical  paper  so  unkind- 
ly and  unnecessarily  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
paragraph  above  quoted." 

To  tills  the  Musical  Journal  pleads  off  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Misrepresentation  Corrected. — The  Citi/ 
Item  of  the  1.5th  inst.  docs  us  injustice  in  its  closinir 
paragraph.  We  have  been  in  tlie  receipt  of  more 
than  one  weekly  musical  paper,  and  in  our  writing 
had  no  allusion  to  tlie  Boston  Journal  of  Music, 
which,  wo  trust,  (notwithstanding  the  Item^s  severe 
insinuation)  we  are  able,  in  some  measure,  to  .appre- 
ciate as  a  most  excellent  exponent  of  the  art." 

While  here  in  this  famed  citadel  of  classical  music, 
where  stands  the  statue  of  Beethoven,  there  are  no 
symphonies  to  be  heard  this  winter,  and  while  here, 
after  some  twenty  years  of  symphony  concerts,  we 
have  not  yet  a  permanent  society  for  classical  or- 
chestral music,  it  is  curious  to  turn  to  the  young 
city  of  Milwaukee,  where  the  sixty-eighth  concert  of 
its  "  Musical  Society  "  was  given  on  the  26th  ult. 
with  the  following  programme  : 

PART   I. 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven,  consistinjj  of;    1.  Alio. 
con  brio.    2.  Andante  con  moto.     3.  Alio  ii,ssai.    4.  Alio. 
PAET  It. 
1.  Song  of  the  Pilgrims  at  their  Keturn — chorns  for  male 

voices  from  Opera  "  Tannhaliser,"  by Wagner 

2    Song  for  Soprano  with  Piano  accompaniment. 

3.  "  Good  night," — serenade  for  male  voices. 

4.  Song  for  Tenor,  with  Piano  .accompaniment. 

5.  Overture  to  "  Der  Freyschiitz." 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  have  in  re- 
hearsal for  their  next  concert  two  overtures  never 
before  given  in  this  country :  one  to  the  drama, 
"  Uriel  Acosta,"  by  L.  Schindelmeissee,  and  an 
Overture  characteristique,  "  Faust,"  by  Richard 
Wagner.  The  Symphony  will  he  Mozart's  "  Ju- 
piter."    The  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  numbers 


eighttj-one  performers:  .'51  violins,  11  violas,  9  violon- 

cclli,  10   double   basses,  &e A  friend,  in  whose 

judgment  we  have  great  confidence,  writes  us : 
"  Mme.  D'Angri  is  a  great  singer^style  at  oiice 
very  grand  and  highly  finished — voice  a  little  man- 
nish, however.  Stands  next  to  Lind  and  Alboni ; 
lacking,  however,  the  genius  of  the  former  entirely." 
Our  old  friend  Arditi,  the  conductor  of  so  many 
Italian  operas  in  this  country  now  occupies,  it  seems, 
the  same  post  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera 
at  Constantinople.  L'Eco  di  Italia  says :  "  He  was 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  impresarii  on  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  and  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  been  director  of 
the  arrand  orchestra  of  Parma  or  of  the  royal  theatre 
of  Turin.  But  the  Ottoman  capital  snatched  him 
away  from  Italy.  It  is  thought  that  Arditi  will 
occupy  the  post  of  the  deceased  Donizetti,  director 
in  chief  of  the  military  hands  in  Turkey.  It  would 
be  fine  to  see  our  friend  created  a  Pasha  of  three 
tails !  " 

Among  the  passengers  lost  in  the  ill-fated  steamer 
La  Lyonnaise  was  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Bassford,  a 
young  American  pianist  and  composer,  who  had 
won  the  approval  of  good  judges  by  his  concerts  in 

New  York Mr.  Aptommas,  in  the  programme 

of  the  first  of  his  Harp  Soire'es,  in  New  York,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  play,  with  harp,  violin  and 
'cello,  Beethoven's  piano-forte  Trio  in  C  minor;  also 
the  celebrated  Fantasia  on  the  Prayer  in  Moise. 
Query;  Does  he  mean  Thalherg's,  or  that  which 
some  say  is  the  prototype  of  Thalherg's,  composed 
originally  for  the  harp  by  Parish  Alvars  ?. . .  .Miss 
Mat,  the  American  cantatrice,  has  postponed  her 
return  homo,  having  been  eng.agcd  by  Mr.  Lumley 
to   appear   in   London   at   Her   M.ajesty's    Theatre 

during   the   coming  season Jcllien's  concerts 

at  the  London  'Opera  House  are  triumphs  in  their 
way.  His  prima  donna  this  time  is  Catharine 
Hates,  who  has  been  the  most  enterprising  of  con- 
cert-givers in  extreme  foreign  parts,  and  has  carried 

home  much  gold  from  Australia Signora  Stef- 

fanone  has  appeared  in  Paris,  as  Leonora  in  11 
Trovatore,  with  unqualified  success.  She  "  turned 
up  "  to  the  relief  of  the  despairing  manager,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Mine.  Frez- 
zoLiNi,  and  the  result  was  her  engagement  for  two 
months,  instead  of  departing  for  Vienna. 

In  the  article  translated  In  our  last  number  about 
a  new  Liszt-ian  style  of  organ-playing,  which  has 
broken  out  at  certain  spots  in  Germany,  there  was 
rather  an  obscure  allusion  to  somebody  called  "  Or- 
gel-Kloss."  Kloss  is  the  German  for  clod,  block- 
head, or  more  commonly  dumpling.  It  seems  there 
was  an  organ  virtuoso  by  the  name  of  Kloss,  who 
cut  a  rather  sorry  figure  six  or  eight  years  since, and 
to  whom  the  writers  of  the  Neue  Zeilschri/l  in  Leip- 
zig gave  the  nickname  of  "Herr  Orgel-Kloss,"  or 
Organ-dumpling The  Worcester  Palladium  fol- 
lows up  our  hint  to  lecture  committees.  We  copy, 
to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  : 

One  word  in  the  ears  of  our  music-loving  citizens. 
Woulil  not  a  lecture  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
five  great  musical  composers,  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  given  by  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  critics  in  the  country,  he 
something  enjoyable  and  worth  striving  to  attain  ? 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  the  able  "  Diarist "  of  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  has  prepared  such  a  lecture,  which 
he  would  deliver  before  any  lyceum  or  musical  asso- 
ciation. He  was  recently  well  known  in  New  York 
as  the  musical  critic  of  one  of  the  leading  daily  pa- 
pers of  that  city,  and  has  since  been  spending  a  year 
or  two  in  Germany,  collecting  the  materials  for  such 
a  life  of  Beethoven  as  has  not  yet  been  written. 
Probalily  no  one  in  this  country  is  better  qualified 
to  deliver  such  a  lecture,  and  no  one  certainly  could 
make  it  more  interesting.  AVho  will  move  in  this 
matter  ?  Stella. 

But  "  Stella"  is  under  one  erroneous  impression. 
Our  friend's  position  in  the  New  York  daily  was  not 
that  of  "  musical  critic."  His  modesty  forbade  him 
to  stand  forth  in  that  formidable  character,  and  he 
preferred  to  whisper  his  shrewd  observations  in  some 
quiet  corner  in  the  shape  of  Diaristics. 
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Cologne. — The  first  Gesellschafts  concert  for  the 
season  took  place  on  the  21st  ult.,  under  the  direction 
of  Hen  Ferdinand  Hiller.  The  great  feature  of  the 
evening  was  Beethoven's  Smfonia  Eroica.  It  was 
admirably  performed. 


CHOESAI.  SEKVICE. 

TTVO  Tenors  arc  ivanted  for  Episcopal  Service  in  this  city. 
Salary  S260  per  annum.     Apply  to 

H.  S.  CUTLER,  Church  of  the  Advent. 

"WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

O  ^^  «3r -^Ik- 2^    I^  "O"  X  Xj  2I>  23  ^^  , 
WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

,4  TENOR  SINGER,  -who  reads  music  at  first  Eigh^,  and 
t\.  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  principal 
churches  in  New  York,  -wishes  a  situation  in  a  Boston  church. 
Address  "  S.  "W."  at  this  office. 

THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 

Is  now  ready.  The  demand  for  this  new  volume  of  Vocal 
Instruction  exceeds  that  of  any  Juvenile  Book  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  It  is  adopted  wherever  known,  teachers  and 
scholars  being  at  once  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  as  a 
method  of  insfructiou,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
music  render  it  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  hook  for 
Schools.     Price  only  30  cts.     $3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltsou,  115  Waf'hington  St. 

G.  andr:e:  &  co., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   3fus'ic, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY. 

En!l  Btaitt  in  ^Tusifal  iHit-ci)anI)i5£, 

aU  BROADIVAY,  ALBANY. 


THEMOUT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

TirHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
I  ?    Foreign  Classic  Mu.=;ic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Riaibault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  MErER  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

"  Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIW  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  rhe  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Clmritable 
Mechanic  Associatioa  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  now  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Peunsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1S56.  First  Pre- 
mhims  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs: — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Six  First  Pre?/ihtms  in  oXE  jionth  I ! 

N.  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  FxEST  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  which 
they  have  been  erJiibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  oma  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  ba?s.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  S400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  witli  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  ?-^o50.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  -«175.    Price  of  Organ  Slelodeons  S200. 

K^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOX  &  HAMLIxX, 
Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  BoMon,  Ms. 

Mk.    HUGO    LEONHAED, 

Feom    the    Coxsektatouy    of    Lkipzig, 
Gives  InstmctiOD  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    Z  ERR  A  UN, 

teacher  of   the    plano-forte, 
flute  and  singing. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 
teacher   of  the   pianoforte, 

Eeaidenoe  No.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Ctflrjjir  nf  tl)B  l{ymm  ml  linging, 

IT.    8.   HOTE  li. 

EDWABD    LiT  B ALCni^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.Y. 

To  CSjffiral  Societies  asa«l  Clieirs. 

IVfOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  .3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
W  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  priTited  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratories,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.j  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novella's  Octavo  Eclttions  of  Oratoi'ios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  Liceompaninient.  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63,  Judas  Maccabceus,  Sri  63 ;  Haydn's  Creation,  9rl  25. 
All  the  Oi-atorios  of  the^e  great  masters  have  baen  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEjLI.O'§  octavo  CHORirSES. 
All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in   Vocal   Score  with   organ   and   Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVEX.]LO'g  CHORAIi  HAND-BOOIS!. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vucal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios  : 

KaiitJel's  *'MessiaJi."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

HasBdel's  "  Jit  das  Maccalspews,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  **  Samson,'*  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COI.I.ECTION  OF  GI.EBS. 
Novello's'Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times, 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.     For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

HOVBI,LO'S    MUSIC    STOMi:^ 
3S9  Broad^vay,  ]Ve-»v  Torlc, 

And  at  60  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  Loudon. 

SIGNOR    CORELLl, 
-47  Hai^cock  Street. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELASI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chicliering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Heed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Eendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  /br  beg^in- 
ners  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Mep.=!rs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  cZas.t  of  last  year, 
who  m^y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CII. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MliLS.  GABRIELLS  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDBNCE,  55  nANCOCK  STREET. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Hichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  3f50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  5^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

Oi'  EVERY  DESCKH'TION. 


W  A  K  K  K  O  O  RI  S  , 

TIlIiMONT     STilJ^KT, 
Ai>r20  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3;rtStruttDto£  tfic  fiaito-^Foitc,  ©rjjait  &  jctMinonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

ME.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
I5tb,  aud  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
2S2  Washington  street,  or  at  his  refcidence,  15  Dix  Pkice. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mx\n  nf  linging  m\  :^?innn-/nrtB, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PPLlFTIFa 

OF     EVERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PBOMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Maimfactoiry,  379  WasJiliigtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.    -F.    IDOUC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  "W,  CaEn^ridge,  Ms. 

[C?=-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Uinth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF-    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  Wo.  5G  I^ibeeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OypERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
inc;,  is  respecrfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Riebard^on,  282  \Vasliiiigton  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BKEUSIKG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JEra7-d's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?=-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 
T^vo  Dollars  per  aiiob&atii,  iu  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Artof  Musio,  but  with 
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Musical  Instruments  at  the  Eighth  Exhibition 

Of  the  Mass.  Charitatls  Kechsnio  Association. 

PULL  REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Henry  K.  Oliver,  Otto  Dkesei,,  ,T.  C.  D. 
Parker,  George  Minot,  L.  P.  Homer,  William 
Reed,  Geo.   Wm.  Wakeen,  Judges. 

The  following  in.struments  were  offered  for  exami- 
nation, in  competition  for  awards  : — 
Eorty-eight  Piiino-Fortes,  subdivided  as  follows  : 
Nineteen  Grands. 
Three  Semi-Grands. 
Two  Parlor  Grands. 
Tliirty-llireo  Squares. 
Also, 

Two  '  Composing-Desl;' Pianos. 

Twenty-three  Melodeon,«. 

One  Ciiime  of  Twelve  Bells. 

One  Drum. 

Two  Violins. 

Two  Bells,  (not  of  the  '  chime.') 

Seven  Flutes,  live  '  common,'  and  two  '  octave.' 

Two  Clarinets. 

All  of  which  instruments,  eighty-eight  in  number, 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee. 

The  Piano-Fortes  were  offered  by  the  following 
manufacturers  : 

13G  and  145.  Chickering  &  Sons.  Si.K  Grands. 
Two  Somi-grands.  Two  Parlor  Grands.  Six 
Squares.     Two  "  Composing-Desk  "  Pianos. 

W.  P.  Emerson.     Two  Squares. 

194.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.  One  Grand.  One  Semi- 
Grand.    Four  Squares, 

871.     George  Hews.     Three  Squares. 

1510.     James  W.  Vose.     Tliree  Squares. 

152-2.     A  Newhall  &  Co.     One  Square. 

1527.  Timothy  Gilbert.  One  Grand.  Four 
Sqn.ires. 

16.30.  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.  One  Grand.  Five 
Squares. 

1G05.    Lemuel  Gilbert.     One  Square. 

1680.    Brown  &  Allen.     Three  Squares. 

1680.    Jacob  Chickering.     Two  Squares. 

In  the  department  of  Piano-Fortes,  the  Commit- 
tee, utiiting  into  one  class,  as  is  obviously  correct, 
the  Grands,  Semi- Grands,  and  Parlor  Grands,  re- 
commend the  following  awards  : 

Chickering  &  Sons,  for  their  Grands,  Semi-Grands 
and  Parlor  Grands,  for  most  decided  and  meritori- 


ous improvement,  and  particularizing  specially  Nos. 
*17.524,  *17,673,  and  *17  590,  a  Gold  Medal. 

Timothy  Gilliert  &  Co..  for  their  Grand  Piano- 
forte, No  *67.31.  a  Silver  Medal. 

Ilallct,  Davis  &  Co.,  for  their  Semi-Grand  Piano- 
forte, No.  *6,895,  a  Silver  Medal. 

Chickering  &  Sons,  for  the  two  best  Square  Piano- 
fortes, of  Seven  Octaves  each,  *17,671  and  *17,674, 
the  first  Silrer  Medal. 

James  W.  Vo.se,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  "^162,  the  second  Siher  Medal. 

A.  "W.  Ludd  &  Co  ,  for  their  Seven-Octave  Square 
Pi.nno-forte,  *1,630.  the  first  Bronze  Mnlal. 

T.  Gilhert,  for  his  Seven-Oct.ive  Square  Piano- 
forte, *6,349,  tlie  second  Bronze  Medal. 

Hallet.    Davis    &    Co.,    for    their    Seven-Octave 
Square  Piano-forte,  *6,895,  the  third  Bronze  Medal. 
Brown  &  Allen,  for  their  Seven-and  quarter  Oc- 
tave Sqnare  Piano-forte,  *6,581,  the  fiist  Diploma. 

George  Hews,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square  Piano- 
forte, *I,667,  the  second  Diploma. 

Jacob  Chickering,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  *9.38,  the  third  Diploma. 

William  P.  Emerson,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  *1,174,  the  fourth  Diploma. 

Of  the  "  Composing  Desk  "  Piano-fortes,  the  Com- 
mittee speak  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  articles 
of  convenience  to  the  composer,  who,  after  he  has 
written  a  musical  phrase  or  passage,  may  desire  to 
realize  its  effect  upon  tlie  ear.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  say  that  they  are  of  indispensable 
use.  for  the  accomplished  r  '.d  talented  musician 
oucht  to  hear  all  the  effects  he  intends  to  produce 
'*  in  bis  mind's  "  ear,  without  the  aid  of  any  such 
convenience,  and  it,  moreover,  can  hardiv  be  possi- 
ble, in  the  torrent  and  rush  of  his  musical  ideas, 
and  when  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  that  he  should 
be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  checking  them  by  stop- 
ping to  test  effects.  There  would  he  great  danger 
that,  liy  such  delay,  his  thoughts  would  be  ''  thrown 
off  the  track,"  and  he  find  it  very  hard  to  get  them 
back  again.  It  is  said  of  an  ancient  Greek  warrior, 
of  great  bravery,  and  who  had  achieved  all  his  deeds 
of  prowess  in  hand-to-hand  encounters,  man  against 
man,  and  foot  to  foot,  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
Baliista,  a  contrivance  for  killing,  by  throwing  large 
stones  from  a  distance  against  the  enemy,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Farewell  to  all  courage." 
Might  not  the  "  mighty  masters  of  song,"  with  equal 
feeling,  say,  in  view  of  these  "  aids  to  musicians," 
"Farewell  to  genius"?  The  great  Haydn  once 
wrote  what  he  called  "  a  Philharmonic  Game," 
(printed  in  Boston  in  1834,  by  Comer  &  Ostinelli.) 
a  most  ingenious  and  extraordinary  production,  so 
arranged  aiul  subdivided  that,  by  means  of  a  figu- 
rated  table  of  directions,  anybody,  whether  musician 
or  not,  with  ears  or  witiiout,  deaf  or  dumb,  or  both, 
can  invent,  (no,  not  invent — can  string  together,)  a 
countless  number  of  melodies,  without  the  mental 
parturition  of  a  single  original  idea  !  With  the  aid 
of  the  "Desk"  and  the  "  Game,"  what  might  not 
toddling  geniuses  hope  to  achieve  in  the  yet  unex- 
plored regions  of  Apollo's  great  domains  ■? 

Among  the  Piano-fortes  from  the  manufactory  of 
Chickering  &  Sons,  was  one.  No.  *1 7.675,  having 
connected  with  its  bridge  an  apparatus  which  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  A.  G.  Corliss,  calls  the  '•  Swell-mute 
Attachment,"  by  which  the  swell  effects  of  Crescen- 
do and  Diminuendo  are  produced,  and  in  Arpeggio 
passages  a  really  harpdike  effect  is  secured  in  a 
pleasing  and  truthful  manner.  These  results  are 
brought  about  by  a  peculiar  application,  which, 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  from  the  bar  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  bass  strings,  compresses  and 
releases  the  bridge  at  the  will  of  the  player,  by  means 
of  a  system  of  leverage,  resting  upon  the  inside  of 
the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  by  a  let-back  movement 
of  a  spiral  spring  ;  the  whole  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  pedals.     Of  this  new  feature  of  a 


piano-forte  the  Committee  speak  favorably,  because 
the  effects  produced  seem  to  them  to  be  legitimate  to 
the  instrument,  and  apparently  calculated  to  enlarge 
its  capabilities,  and  widely  differ  from  those  appli- 
ances which,  within  a  few  years,  have  attempted  to 
reduce  the  piano-forte  to  the  illegitimate  condition  of 
an  unhappy  hybrid  between  a  stringed  and  a  wind 
instrument.  The  Committee  awarded  for  it  a  Di- 
ploma. 

The  Committee,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  the  several  instruments  of  which  they  have 
just  determined  their  award,  were  of  entire  unanim- 
ity. They  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  deciding 
that  the  Grand  Piano-fortes  from  the  justly  celebrated 
house  of  Messrs,  ChickerinL'  &  Sons,  were  not  only 
altogether  manifestly  superior  to  all  competitors  at 
the  present  Exhibition,  hut  were  an  equally  manifest 
and  greatly  advanced  improvement  over  the  well- 
commended  productions  oi  the  same  establishment 
offered  at  anterior  Exhibitions.  And  the  Committee 
not  only  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure,  but  an  obvious  duty, 
to  congratulate  the  present  heads  of  this  long-estah- 
lishcd  house,  that  they  have  so  well  sustained  its 
high  repute.  The  memory  of  the  good  name,  and  of 
the  good  deeds,  and  of  the  great  skill  of  its  founder, 
shall  long  be  cherished  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  equal 
satisfaction  and  pride  that  tlie  garment  of  praise  ho 
so  fairly  won  and  wore,  has  fallen  upon  shoulders 
worthy  to  receive  and  able  to  honor  it. 

To  determine  which  of  the  two  (*1 7,524  and 
*1 7,673)  is  the  superior  instrument  is  somewhat 
difficult.  One  is  more  clear  and  brilliant ;  the  other 
has  more  depth  and  bc.ly  cf  tone.  One  is  more  dis- 
tinguished in  its  power  of  action,  and  the  other  in  its 
elasticity  and  delicacy  of  touch.  They  are  both  of 
unsurpassed  excellence,  and  the  owner  of  either  may 
rejoice  in  his  purchase. 

'The  Grand  Piano-forte  of  Messrs.  T.  Gilbert  & 
Co.,  No. '^6,731,  is  a  very  good  instrument  indeed, 
and  highly  creditalde  to  the  manufacturers.  There 
was  some  slight  defect  in  the  certainty  of  response 
to  the  finger,  in  rapid  repetition  upon  the  same  key, 
resulting,  probably,  from  inaccuracy  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  leverage.  The  tone  was  very  clear  and 
satisfactory.  There  were  no  other  Grand  Piano-fortes 
from  other  factories  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  Semi-grands  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  a 
Parlor  Grand  by  the  same  firm,  were  superb  instru- 
ments ;  and  this  last,  had  the  several  varieties  of 
Grands,  Semi-grands,  and  Parlor  Grands  been  kept 
distinct  in  class,  would  have  been  justly  entitled  to 
a  highest  award,  both  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit  and 
as  a  new  and  meritorious  invention.  But  all  these 
were  united  into  one  class,  and  the  award  was  made 
accordingly.  The  Parlor  Grand  first  emanated  from 
the  house  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  .and  made  its  a])- 
pcarance  at  the  Exhibition  of  1853,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  year  awarded  to  it  a  Gold  Medal ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  late  lamented  head  of  the  firm  was 
a  member  of  the  then  Government  of  the  Society, 
the  award  could  not  be  confirmed  consistently  with 
the  laws  of  the  Association.  It  would  afford  the 
Comniittee  great  satisfaction  could  this  award  be 
now  confirmed. 

The  Semi-grand  of  Messrs.  Hallet  &  Davis,  No. 
*6,895,  is  an  instrument  of  merit,  and  far  better  than 
their  Grand,  which  last  is  inferior  to  that  presented 
by  the  same  firm  in  1853. 

That  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  may  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  they  now  repeat  their  awards  on 
the  class  of  instruments  under  discussion.  They  put 
the  several  varieties  into  one  class,  and  they  award 
to  Chickering  &  Sons  the  first  premium,  to  cover 
the  three  varieties  offered  by  them — Gold  Medal. 

To  T.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  the  second  premium — Silver 
Medal. 

To  Hallet  &  Davis,  tne  third  premium — Sih-c-r 
Medal. , 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Grand  Piano-fortes, 
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tlie  Committee  desire  to  say,  that  in  their  judgment, 
Avhile  very  much,  nay,  wonderfully  much,  hiis  been 
achieved  by  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  pro- 
dui'tion  of  so  desirable  a  class  of  instruments,  there 
is  yet  a  great  task  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  and 
that  is,  to  make  these  instruments  of  such  price  as 
will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  p;>rchasers  whose 
means  are  limited,  and  who  are  therefore  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary  square  in- 
strument, which  is,  after  all,  not  the  genuine  reality 
of  the  Piano-forte,  but  only  a  convenient  (or  as  some 
decide,  a  poor)  substitute  for  the  original  and  true 
article,  the  Grand.  The  prices  charged  operate  as  a 
prohibitory  tariff  to  many  a  family  and  many  a 
student  at  his  first  start.  The  fact  that  Grands  have 
been  imported  from  Germany  into  the  United  States 
at  prices  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent, 
lower  than  our  ruling  rates  for  the  same  class,  seems 
to  indicate  that  something  in  the  way  of  reduced 
prices  might  he  accomplished  with  us.  One  direc- 
tion which  might  most  happily  be  attempted  by  us, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  the  direction  that  good  taste 
suggests,  is  to  avoid  all  meretricious  ornaments  in 
the  case.  The  gewgaws  of  pearl  keys,  (a  positive 
nuisance),  elaborately  carved  legs  and  trimmings, 
tawdry  and  tinselled  bedeckings  about  the  front 
boards  and  other  parts  of  the  instruments,  should  be 
at  once  and  forever  done  with.  A  sensible  and  pru- 
dent man  will  never  pick  out  a  partner  for  life  for 
the  tawdry  rigging  of  her  personal  dress ;  nor  will  a 
sensible  and  true  musician  select  an  instrument  for 
its  gay  ornaments  and  dazzling  appendages  of  pearl 
and  paint.  Pearls  and  paint  may,  in  either  case,  be 
but  adroit  adornment  of  charlatanism,  to  dazzle  the 
eye  and  cheat  the  heart.  Pearl  keys  may  please  an 
ill-disciplined  taste ;  but  compared  with  ivory,  the 
whiteness  of  which  contrasts  so  well  against  the 
ebony,  they  disappoint  a  refined  taste,  and  they  are 
positively  and  extremely  unpleasant  to  sensitive 
fingers. 

In  the  class  of  Square  Piano-fortes,  the  awards  of 
the  Committee  were  made  with  equal  unanimity. 
The  instruments  of  Chickering  &  Sons  are  at  the 
head,  and  next  to  them  comes  that  of  J.  W.  Vose, 
iSTo.  -*1G2,  of  seven  octaves.  Its  tone  is  musical  and 
noble  ;  the  high  treble  notes  are  particularly  fine,  and 
the  action  is  satisfactory.  It  has  one  fault,  in  a 
certain,  though  slight  de'ficiency  of  resonance  from 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  produced  by  a  looseness  of 
the  upper  coat  of  hammer  felt.  This  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  room,  which, 
being  always  crowded,  was  always  hot,  and  the  air 
close  and  vitiated,  though  too  many  manufacturers 
fail  in  drawing  the  felt  sufficiently  close  over  the 
hammer-head. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
other  Square  Piano-fortes  in  detail.  Those  to  which 
awards  have  been  assigned  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  merit,  as  adjudged  by  the  Committee,  and 
those  of  which  special  mention  is  not  made,  are 
passed  by  as  not  coming  up  to  a  just  standard  of 
excellence. 

Before  leaving  this  class  of  instruments,  the  Com- 
mittee would  refer  to  a  model  of  pianoforte  action, 
exhibited  to  them  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Shirley,  of  which  the 
Committee  can  only  say,  that,  while  in  the  model  it 
operated  well,  and  appeared  effective  and  to  possess 
obvious  advantages  in  securing  rapidity  of  reply  to 
all  rapidity  of  finger-action,  it  did  not  produce  in 
the  Piano-forte  which  contained  the  action,  the  ex- 
pected result.  The  inventor  explained  this  want  of 
success  to  be  caused  by  some  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  position  of  the  fulcram.  It  would  be  more  "just 
to  the  inventors  of  similar  improvements  to  refer 
them  to  a  Committee  of  practical  Piano-forte 
makers,  than  to  a  Committee  of  musicians  ;  and  to  a 
similar  Committee  should  be  referred  specimens  of 
Piano-forte  leg=,  music  stools,  canterburys,  et  id 
omne  r/enus — "  all  that  sort  of  thing."  One  may 
reasonably  be  a  good  judge  of  tonal  effects,  and  an 
indifferent  judge  of  furniture.    Bronze  Medal. 

Your  Committee  next  proceeded  to  examine  the 
Reed  Organs,  represented  by  a  variety  of  instru- 
ment', called  by  the  manufacturers:  Melodcons,  Or- 
gan Melodeons,  Model  Melodcons,  Organ  Harmo- 
ninms,  &c.,  amounting  to  twenty-three  in  number, 
and  exhibited  by  the  firms  of 

Wa.itin  &  Hamlin,  Bo.slon. 

8.  T.  &  II.  W.  Smith.  Boston. 

Nichols  &  Gi:rri>h,  Boston. 

S.  A.  Ladd.  Boston. 

And  one  Tremolo  attachment,  exhibited  by  the  in- 
renior,  is  attached  to  one  of  Mason  &  Uamlin's 
Melodcons,  by 

L.  Loui.,;,  Bo.^ton. 

As  the  Committee  of  the  As.sociation  are  well 
aware,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  extent  of  trade  in  these  instruments 


has  within  a  few  p.ast  years  reached  such  a  magni- 
tude, that,  whatever  may  be  the  individual  judgment 
of  musicians  as  to  their  proper  rank  among  other 
musical  instruments,  the  propriety  of  encouraging, 
by  every  proper  means,  the  efforts  of  the  different 
makers  to  improve  them,  and,  above  all,  whatever 
tends  to  do  away  with  the  harshness  of  tone  which, 
from  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  has  hitherto  seemed 
to  be  inseparable  from  reed  instruments,  should  be 
met  with  the  utmost  encouragement  and  favor. 

In  this  respect  your  Committee  arc  happy  in 
being  able  to  report  a  great  and  manifest  advance 
upon  the  results  of  former  exhibitions.  Not  only 
does  there  seem  to  be  a  spirit  of  invention,  and  a 
determination  to  extend  the  capacity  of  these  in- 
struments, among  the  various  exhibitors,  but  the 
superior  workmanship  of  some  of  them,  and  the 
smoothness  of  tone  obtained  by  the  great  pains 
evidently  taken  in  "voicing"  the  reeds,  give  proof 
of  great  skill  in  their  department,  and  argue  well 
for  the  future  excellence  of  this  much-decried  kind 
of  instruments.  One  instrument  in  particular,  from 
the  establishment  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  of  Boston, 
stands  out  so  preeminently  amongst  all  on  exhibition, 
that  a  more  detailed  description  is  here  given,  as 
well  to  inform  the  public  what  has  been  attained,  as 
from  its  intrinsic  value  it  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  thus  noticed.  The  Committee  refer  to  the 
Organ  Harmonium,  of  which  two  were  contributed 
by  the  same  firm. 

One  of  these  has  a  pedal  bass,  the  other  has  none ; 
and  both  have  two  hanks  of  keys. 

The  latter  has  cisrht  stops,  viz. :  Dulciana,  Piute, 
Hautboy,  Bourdon,  Diapason,  Principal,  Expression, 
Coupler. 

Of  these  the  first  four  are  speaking  stops,  and  each 
of  them  extends  through  the  entire  compass  of  the 
keyboards,  which  are  five  octaves  in  extent.  The 
Dulciana  and  Flute  act  upon  the  upper  bank  of 
keys,  and  the  Hautboy  and  Bourdon  upon  the  lower. 
From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  four 
complete  sets  of  reeds  in  the  instrument,  each  ex- 
tending through  its  entire  compass.  These  four  sets 
of  reeds  are  voiced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to 
each  a  quality  of  tone  peculiar  to  itself,  and  imitate 
so  closely  the  organ  stops,  whose  names  they  bear, 
that  the  ear  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  between 
them — a  result  which  obviates  the  great  objection 
which  has  heretofore  been  urged  against  reed  instru- 
ments. 

The  Dulciana  and  Flute  are  voiced  quite  soft,  the 
Hautboy  louder,  so  that  when  combined,  a  full 
organ-like  tone  is  produced,  of  great  power  and 
effec  .  The  Diapason  and  Principal  are  swell  stops, 
acting  respectively  upon  the  Dulciana  and  Flute. 
The  "Expression  "  stop  is  peculiar  to  this  instru- 
ment, and  is  the  invention  of  the  makers,  by  whom 
also  it  has  been  patented.  Its  eflTect,  when  drawn,  is 
to  shut  the  main  or  receiving  bellows,  so  that  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  feet  upon  the  pedals  operates 
the  two  exhausting  bellows  and  affects  the  power  of 
the  tone  produced,  enabling  the  performer  to  get 
every  gradation  of  tone,  from  PP  through  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  to  FF,  and  back  again.  By  means 
of  this  also,  all  the  effects  of  sforzando,  tremolo  and 
affettuoso  can  be  produced  at  will.  Tliis  is  an  entire- 
ly new  and  valuable  improvement,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  skilful  peiformer  must  be  a  desirable 
addition. 

The  Coupler,  as  its  name  implies,  connects  the 
two  banks  of  keys  together,  so  that  they  act  as  one, 
precisely  as  in  the  Organ.  By  this  arrangement  of 
stops,  coupler,  &c  ,  every  grade  of  power  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  when  all  are  in  operation,  a  volume  of 
tone  is  obtained  which  makes  the  instrument  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  Organs  of  moderate  size,  while 
the  cost  of  an  instrument  constructed  upon  this  plan 
being  very  much  less,  will  render  them,  as  they 
become  more  and  more  known,  formidable  competi- 
tors of  that  kind  of  instruments. 

In  the  "  Harmonium  "  with  pedal  bass,  the  gen- 
eral mechanism,  as  regards  stops,  coupler,  &c.,  is 
the  same  as  that  already  described,  but  the  "  Ex- 
pression "  stop  is  left  out,  and  a  "Pedal  Coupler" 
substituted.  The  compass  of  the  pedals  is  two  full 
octaves,  from  CC  to  c,  for  which  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  reeds,  so  voiced  as  to  resemble,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  sub-bass  of  the  Organ.  It  has, 
in  addition,  a  swell  pedal,  and  the  bellows  is  worked 
by  a  lever  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  and  a  tell- 
tale is  put  in  a  conspicuous  place,  so  that  the  blower 
i.s  kept  informed  of  the  quantity  of  wind  in  them. 
By  means  of  tbe  couplers  the  pedals  can  be  connected 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  stops  of  cither  or  both 
key-boards.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  instrument  is  altogether  different  and  far  in 
advance  of  any  that  have  been  heretofore  manufac- 
tured of  its  kind.  It  comes  very  near  in  tone  to  the 
Church  Organs  of  moderate  size  and  power,  while  in 


volume  of  sound  and  extent  of  combination,  it  more 
than  equals  them.  Whether  the  enterprise  of  those 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  will  carry  them  as  far 
ahead  of  their  present  degree  of  excellence  as  the 
results  of  the  three  past  years  have  brought  them  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  With  all  the  foregoing  in  view, 
and  without  discussing  the  question  whether  reed  in- 
struments can  ever  be  made  to  equal  the  Organ  in 
its  best  qualities,  the  Committee  recommend  that  to 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  for  their  great  and  valuable  im- 
provements in  tbe  Organ  Harmonium  exhibited  by 
them,  be  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

To  Mason  &  Hamlin,  for  their  Melodcons  of  su- 
perior qualitv  of  tone,  a  Silver  Medal. 

To  S.  T.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  Boston,  for  their  Melo- 
dcons, a  Bronze  Medal. 

To  Nichols  &  Gerrish,  Boston,  for  their  Melo- 
dcons, a  Diploma. 

To  L.  Louis,  Boston,  for  his  "  Tremolo  Attach- 
ment," by  which  many  and  very  beautiful  effects  are 
produced,  and  the  use  of  which,  while  they  would 
not  be  considered  as  deciding  upon  its  ultimate  va- 
lue, the  Committee  think,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent and  judicious  performer,  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  very  expressive  and  pleasing  feature  of  any 
performance,  a  Diploma. 

To  Nichols  &  Gerrish,  for  a  Melodeon,  Diploma. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  next  directed 
to  a  Chime  of  Twelve  Bells,  ranging  from  D  below 
the  staff  to  G  above,  including  two  F's  sharp,  and 
one  C  sharp,  and  so  representing  the  two  keys  of  D 
and  G,  as  in  the  table  following : — 

Pitch  of  Bell.     Diameter.  Weight. 

D  5.5  inches.  3,148  tbs. 

E  47X  "  2,096  " 

F  sharp  ^2%  "  1,432  " 

G  403^  "  1,348  " 

A  35J.^  "  841  " 

B  32%  "  727  " 

C  31l|  "  613  " 

C sharp  29  "  494  " 

D  27?^  "  436  " 

E  251;^  "  375  " 

F  sharp  22  "  231  " 

G  20  "  198  " 


Total  weight,     11,939  lbs. 

This  Chime  was  contributed  by  the  widely  known 
firm  of  Henry  N.  Hooper  &  Co.,  the  sound  of  whose 
"  tongties,"  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  makes 
vocal  many  a  hill  and  valley,  on  the  blessed  day 
consecrated  to  rest  and  to  worship — calls  many  a 
laborer  to  his  daily  toil,  and  gives  him  note  to  rest, 
when  the  day's  toil  is  done.  How  could  man  live 
without  bells  ?  And  how  full  of  interest  must  be  the 
history  of  bells,  whenever  it  shall  be  well  written, 
beginning  with  the  little  golden  bells  that  adorned 
the  hem  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest's  robe,  taking  up 
that  of  the  codunes  of  the  sentries  round  the  Greek 
camps,  and  those  of  the  Greek  fish  markets;  that  of 
the  petasus  and  tintinnabulum  of  the  Eoman  baths, 
and  coming  down  to  the  larger  bells  of  merry  Eng- 
land, the  "  Guthlac"  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with 
its  associates,  "Bettelin,"  "Turketul,"  "  Tatwine," 
"  Pega,"  and  "  Bega  ;"  a  ring  of  bells,  of  which  the 
venerable  Bedc  says,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  "  that  no  such  chime  of  bells  could  be  found 
in  all  England  ;"  and  down  further  to  those  monster 
bells  of  Moscow, — that  of  St.  Ivan's  towers,  weighing 
128,000  lbs.;  that  of  the  Cathedral,  weighing  288,000 
lbs. ;  and  that  of  the  Empress  Anne,  weighing  432, 
000  lbs.,  and  standing  19  feet  high,  and  being  21  feet 
in  diameter!  Into  such  a  history  must  come  the 
musical  history  of  bells,  and  this,  not  its  least 
interesting  deparment,  must  be  complete  in  the 
"  Chapter  on  Chimes,"  and  give  us  complete  illustra- 
tions of  what  mean  the  single  bob,  the  plain  bob,  the 
grandsire  bob,  the  bob  major,  the  bob  royal,  and  the 
bob  maximus,  and  all  the  varied  bobs  of  a  complete 
and  perfect  chime!  But  the  Committee  are  wander- 
ing, and  must  return  to  the  "  chime  in  hand,"  and  do 
so  by  saying  that,  after  a  long  and  very  careful 
examination,  testing  each  bell  separately  and  in  the 
progressions  of  the  chime,  both  melodically  and  in 
liarmony,  they  recommend  that  there  bo  awarded  for 
their  goodness  of  tone  and  adaptation  to  each  other 
as  a  chime,  a  Silver  Medal. 

There  are  two  other  Bells,  not  of  the  chime,  from 
the  same  excellent  estaiilishment,  both  possessing 
good  tone  and  clear  resonance. 

The  Committee  next  examined  the  remaining  mu- 
sical instruments  submitted  to  them,  consisting  of — 
A  Musical  Rocking  Chair. 
Four  FIntes,  by  Bcrtcling,  being 
One  in  B  flat, 
'J'hrce  in  1). 
Two  Octave  D  Flutes,  by  .same  maker. 
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Two  Cliirinets,  by  same  maker, 
One  in  B  flat, 
One  in  E  flat. 

These  were  all  well  made  instruments,  and  some 
of  them  uncommonly  gooil.  One  of  the  T>  flutes 
was  very  exoellent.  An  award  is  recommended  for 
the  whole,  of  a  Silver  Medal. 

The  '•  Musical  Eocking  Chair"  was,  certainly,  a 
unique  novelty.  Within  the  seat  was  arrauf^ed  a 
sort  of  compact  set  of  reeds,  so  adjusted  that  when 
one  sat  down  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  he  "  discoursed 
most  excellent  music,"  and  nii<;ht  easily  rock  himself 
"  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,"  to  the  musie  of  his 
own  fundamental  harmonies.  Or,  viewing  it  in  the 
light  of  "  a  blessing  to  mothers"  who  cannot  sing 
'•  their  fondlings  to  repose,"  it  commends  itself  as  a 
means  of  ro'ckaway  lullabies,  never  till  now  made 
voeal  ia  nursery  realms.     Its  ingenuity  justifies  a 

Diploma. 

One  of  the  Violins  contributed  by  J.  H.  Arey,  was 
a  newly-made  instrument  of  very  fair  quality  of  tone, 
for  which  the  Committee  recommend  a       Diploma. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  lastly  directed 
to  specimens  of  Sheet  Music,  entered  by  Nathan 
Richardson,  of  the  "Musical  Exeliange,"  Boston. 
The  designs  were  of  superior  style  and  finish,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  printing,  from  engraved 
plates,  executed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  was  eminently  clear  and  excellent. 

Examination  was  also  made  of  Mr.  Richard.son's 
"Modern  Scliool  for  the  Piano  Forte,"  entered  by 
him  as  a  specimen  of  music  printing  from  electrotype 
plates,  it  being  the  first  musical  work  ever  printed  hy 
the  common  letter-press  method,  from  such  plates. 
There  was  a  uniformity  and  clearness  of  impression 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and,  throughout  the  work, 
an  evenness  of  appearance  and  execution  rendering 
every  note  on  every  page,  perfectly  plain  to  the  eye 
of  the  player.  This  is  a  great  merit  in  music  printing, 
and  one  not  always  nor  easily  attained.  The  work, 
itself,  as  a  system,  is  most  highly  recommended,  by 
the  leading  composers  and  teachers  of  music,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  by  musical  journals  in  Boston  and 
New  York ;  and,  although  the  Committee  entertained 
doubts  whether  it  were  strictly  within  their  province 
to  adjudicate  upon  any  "system  of  instruction"  for 
any  instrument,  yet,  as  this  had  been  received  by  the 
government  of  the  society,  and  admitted  for  compe- 
tition as  such,  and  had  been  thus  brought  legitimately 
before  them,  and  as  it  had  received  the  high  sanction 
and  recommendations  of  most  eminent  Pianists, 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  this  Committee, 
they  decided  to  award  to  it  a  Silver  Medal. 

82.  E.  G.  Wright,  Boston.  Silver  Bugle.  This 
Bugle  seemed  upon  trial  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
instrument,  and  quite  correct  in  intonation;  and  the 
workmanship  was  good.  Bronze  Medal. 

1592.  White  Brothers,  Boston.  Violins  and 
Guitars.  The  Guitars  were  good  instruments,  of 
more  than  common  power  and  richness  of  tone. 
The  Violins  were  highly  creditable  to  the  manufac- 
turers as  specimens  of  work,  but  were  unattended 
with  the  usual  accompaniment — a  bow,  so  necessary 
to  produce  the  proper  vibrations  and  prove  their 
quality.  For  these  instruments,  the  Committee 
award  a  Bronze  Medal. 


Gluck  and  Lavater. 

At  the  time  of  Gluck's  first  efforts  in  the  lyric 
drama,  be  had  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to 
Zurich,  where  Lavater,  who  was  then  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  scliool  since  so  celebrated^  was 
residing.  The  German  musician  had  heard 
vaguely  of  Lavater's  physiological  labors,  and, 
■without  precisely  believing  in  the  infallibility  of 
his  doctrines,  or  without  putting  implicit  faith  in 
his  observations  and  prognostications,  Gluck's 
ardent  spirit  and  mind,  so  enamored  of  the  mar- 
vellous, had  become  warmly  interested  in  all  that 
was  elevated,  new,  daring,  and  brilliant  in  the 
hypotheses  of  the  learned  innovator.  He  profited, 
therefore,  by  his  sojourn  at  Zurich  to  pay  Lavater 
a  visit. 

The  founder  of  the  School  of  Plysiognomy 
was  in  his  study,  a  perfect  museum,  containino- 
casts,  moulded  with  the  most  fastidious  exactness, 
of  all  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  time.  He 
was  engaged  in  terminating  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  devote 
the  greater  portion  of  his  mornings.  He  did  not 
so  much  as  appear  to  perceive  the  arrival  of  the 
musician,  and,  carried  away  by  his  ideas,  continued 
writing  his  letters,  without  even  turning  his  head 
towards  the  new-comer.  This  had  lasted  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  maestro  was 


beginning  to  grow  tired  of  waiting  so  long,  when 
Lavater,  suddenly  casting  upon  him  his  blue  eyes, 
full  of  intelligence  and  tenderne.s.s,  said: — • 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing,  sir?" 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  musician, smiling, 
"  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  answer  the  question  you 
have  asked,  and  if  I  leave  to  you  the  task  of  doing 
so.  There  is  no  doubt  with  your  penetration  and 
sagacity  the  task  will  be  an  easy  one.  Allow  ine, 
therefore,  to  ask  you  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am  ?" 

Gluck's  intention  was  evidently  to  embarrass 
the  illustrious  savant,  but  the  latter  was  accustomed 
to  challenges  of  this  description,  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  had  come  forth  triumphantly 
from  these  difficult  ordeals.  AVilhout  appearing, 
therefore,  at  all  shocked  at  the  maeslro'a  an,swer, 
he  began  to  study  attentively  Gluck's  features  and 
physiognomy,  terminating  his  examination  by 
exclaiming,  at  the  e.xpiration  of  a  few  minute.s — 

"  No — I  am  not  mistaken.    You  are  a  musician." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Gluck  ;  "  but  it  is  a  very 
vague  qualification.  Could  you  name  the  musical 
speciality  which  I  particularly  cultivate  ?" 

At  this  fresh  question  Lavater  was  silent,  and 
appeared  to  be  plunged  in  profound  reflection. 
Suddenly  he  interrupted  his  meditations, 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  he  said,  "  You  are  a  com- 
poser— yes.  a  dramatic  composer.  The  qualities 
distinguishing  you  are — vigor,  energy,  daring, 
elevated  sentiments,  grandeur  of  ideas,  and — 
there,"  he  continued,  taking  down  from  one  of  the 
shelves  of  his  bookcase  a  volume,  magnificently 
bound,  '•  I  would  lay  a  wager  you  are  the  author 
of  that  score," 

Gluck  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  work  and  recog- 
nized one  of  his  operas,  entitled  The  Full  of  Ike 
Giants,  which  had  just  achieved  a  colossal  success 
all  through  Germany.  The  astonishing  and  pro- 
digious sagacity  of  his  interlocutor  both  amazed 
and  terrified  him, 

"  This  is  not  all,"  continued  Lavater,  while  his 
face  gleamed  with  inspiration,  and  his  voice 
assumed,  from  minute  to  minute,  a  more  solemn 
accent :  "  this  is  not  all.  You  are  destined  for 
great,  for  magnificent  things — you  will  leave 
behind  you  a  luminous  track  in  the  career  you 
pursue.  You  will  be  the  founder  of  a  great  school, 
for  there  is  within  you  an  immense  power  of 
creation,  and,  moreover,  that  eagerness  for  the 
struggle  and  the  combat  which  render  chiefs  illus- 
trious, and  victory  certain," 

Three  years  subsequent  to  the  interview  we 
have,  described,  Gluck  was  in  France,  where  he 
brought  out  his  Tpliige'nie  en  Taiiride,  that  clief- 
d'muore  of  inspiration  and  genius,  and  which 
imparted  fresh  youth  to  the  forms  of  the  lyric 
drama.  On  this  occasion,  the  musical  world 
divided  itself  into  two  camps,  and  the  name  of 
Gluck,  rendered  greater  by  the  contest,  has  come 
down  to  us,  glorious  and  respected.  Thus  Lava- 
ter's prediction  regarding  the  celebrated  German 
composer  was  realized  in  every  particular. 


Geokge  F.  Benkert, — The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer has  the  following  account  of  a  young 
American  composer,  who  is  exciting  attention  in 
that  city, 

George  Felix  Benkert  was  born  in  Germantown, 
(Philadelphia)  April  11th,  1831;  his  father,  a 
bootmaker,  a  man  of  energy  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion, with  no  small  streak  of  the  ideal  running 
through  every  action  of  his  life.  The  mother, 
quiet  and  industrious,  looked  upon  her  first-born 
as  only  mothers  can  look,  in  hope — days  and 
months  passed  on,  and  as  years  succeeded  years, 
the  child  grew  up, — thoughtful,  modest,  and  quiet 
in  the  extreme.  The  fun  and  folly  that  produced 
uproarious  laughter  in  his  schoolmates,  painted  on 
his  face  only  a  quiet  smile,  mingled  with  melan- 
choly. George  was  blessed  with  parents  such  as 
other  children  usually  have,  and  many  discussions 
were  held  as  to  what  trade  George  should  be  put 
to,  and  as  the  business  of  the  father  is  considered 
good  enough  for  the  son,  it  was  proposed  that  at 
some  future  day,  he  should  be  a  shoemaker,  and 
although  quite  young,  he  was  taught  to  hammer  a 
piece  of  leather,  and  at  other  times  to  stitch  a 
little,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use.    He  who  loved  to 


gaze  at  the  beauties  of  a  new  born  day,  and  could 
see  something  in  a  leaf  as  it  trembled  in  the 
evening  breeze,  was  but  poorly  fiited  to  make 
shoes  for  the  had  formed  feet  to  travel  in  the  mud. 
However  good  and  useful  boots  and  shoes  may  be, 
George  had  no  turn  for  this  kind  of  work,  so  be 
began  to  scribble  music  and  would  sometimes 
forget  the  harmony  of  surrounding  things  to  listen 
to  the  sounds  of  a  piano,  whose  keys  wore  touched 
by  the  fingers  of  innocence  in  a  house  hard  by. 
He  listened  and  his  fingers  moved.  The  spirit 
said  write — and  an  overture  came  forth.  He 
wrote  again,  and  an  oratorio  was  there.  Yet 
George  was  but  nine  years  old.  At  this  time,  our 
young  composer  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  in  tlie  city,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Duggan,  who 
was  instrumental  in  developing  still  further  this 
talent  for  composition.  He  soon  began  to  be 
known  in  Philadelphia  as  the  writer  of  some 
pleasing  songs,  whose  grammatical  correctness, 
(we  speak  in  a  musical  sense)  was  surprising  in 
one  of  such  youth  and  limited  experience.  He 
also  made  for  himself  a  name  as  a  pianist  while 
while  presiding  over  the  orchestra  at  Barnum's 
Museum,  and  was  known  among  musical  people 
by  his  remarkable  facility  in  reading  music,  no 
matter  how  complicated  or  difBcult  to  perform  at 
sight.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  sent  to  Germany 
to  study,  and  became  the  favorite  and  only  pupil 
of  that  most  distinguished  German  composer, 
Lindpaintner,  who  had  the  pleasure,  before  long, 
of  presiding  at  the  performance  of  a  Grand  Mass, 
composed  by  his  pupil,  and  brought  out  in  a 
church  in  Stuttgard,  which  won  for  our  native 
artist  the  approbation  of  the  select  audience  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  favorable  notice  of  the  press, 
and  the  musical  critics  of  the  place. 

The  same  Mass  was  brought  out  in  Vienna, 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  Helmesberger, 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of  one  hundred 
performers.  The  triumph  of  George  F,  Benkert 
in  Germany  was  now  complete ;  the  multitude  as 
they  poured  from  church  expressing  their  hearty 
approval  of  the  Mass,  as  being  calculated  to 
awaken  feelings  of  the  sublimest  kind,  while  every 
i.'ritic  of  Vienna  was  warm  in  his  applause,  and 
such  newspapers  as  the  "  Wanderer,"  the  "  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,"  and  "  Monatsehrift  fiir  Theater 
und  Musik,"  noticed  with  flattering  comments,  the 
productions  of  "  the  young  American  musical 
composer." 

After  five  years  of  absence  and  study  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  gathered  together  a 
good  orchestra,  and  presented  a  selection  of  his 
intrumental  and  piano-forte  compositions  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  November 
6th.  The  favor  with  which  they  were  received, 
and  spoken  of  by  the  press  and  critics,  has  induced 
him  to  prepare  another,  which  will  shortly  be 
given.  It  is  Mr.  Benkert's  intention  to  reside  in 
Philadelphia,  and  pursue  his  profession  as  com- 
poser and  instructor;  that  he  will  succeed  in 
establishing  himself  among  our  best  musicians,  no 
one  can  for  an  instant  cjuestion :  for  his  works 
entitle  him  to  be  at  once  enrolled  among  them, 
and  likewise  prove  that  his  name  has  just  claims 
to  stand  on  the  list,  in  a  high  place  over  those  of 
some,  who  with  more  pretensions  and  far  less  real 
merit  than  he,  have  managed  to  be  ranked  with 
the  truly  deserving. 


Street  Organs. 

(From  the  Boston  Atlas.) 

We  are  not  of  those  who  palpitate  with  pain  at 
the  revolutions  of  the  inharmonic  crank.  We 
have  never  pretended  to  be  auricular  epicureans, 
desperate  and  despairing  at  the  sharp  squeals 
from  the  windy  barrels.  We  have  never  show- 
ered down  from  our  attic  window,  upon  the  poor, 
peripatic  chapman  of  cheap  quavers,  the  same 
objurgatory  donations  which  we  bestow  upon  sen- 
timental eats  and  upon  faithful  dogs,  who  have 
failed  to  accompany  their  masters  to  heaven  or 
home.  The  music  may  be  immelodious  and 
strident ;  but  from  the  vexed  interior  of  the  ma- 
chine is  emitted  a  reminiscence.  It  is  something 
to  have  coming  through  your  windows,  when  the 
evening  gas  is  lighted,  whiiFs  of  old-time  song 
puffs  of  pathos  which  melted  you  at  the  opera' 
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and  little  snatches  of  the  waltz  which  put  mer- 
curj'  into  your  heels  at  the  last  assembly.  Break- 
ing clearly,  if  not  sweetly,  upon  the  thin,  deli- 
cious air  of  these  winter  nights,  we  hear  the 
death-song  of  Edgardo,  the  lunar  prayer  of  Nor- 
ma, the  great  duo  from  Favorila,  the  hop-and-go 
dei'ilifications  of  Strauss  and  Labitzky,  and  the 
touching  tribute  to  Dog  Tray.  We  close  our 
eyes,  and  remember  once  more  the  metallic, 
rattling  Laborde,  the  quiet  Trufli,  the  robust 
Benedetti ;  we  see  again  Grisi  the  queenly,  and 
Alboni,  the  corpulent,  and  Mario,  handsome,  but 
slim ;  we  recall  Jullien,  in  une.xceptionable  pan- 
taloons and  immaculate  cravat,  his  locks  redolent 
with  Macassar,  his  gloved  hand  guiding  the 
armies  of  harmony.  So  much  conjuring  is  there 
in  the  organ  !  It  were  easy  to  shrug  one's  shoul- 
ders and  play  the  connoisseur.  AVe  had  rather 
be  thought  honest  than  tasteful.  Pardon  the 
confession — we  do  like  hand-organs  !  We  know 
that  the  conservators  of  society,  ancient  people, 
wilh  whom,  of  course,  wisdom  will  expire,  pro- 
nounce our  hnmpy  friend  in  the  velveteen  jacket 
to  be  a  vagrant.  Pray  let  us  be  a  little  char- 
itable. The  grinder,  after  all,  is  not  a  bold-faced 
beggar.  He  gives  us  music  for  our  coppers,  and 
if  we  do  not  want  music,  he  will,  for  a  considera- 
tion, leave  us,  and  tune  his  pipes  in  more  appre- 
ciating quarters.  Surely,  his  work  is  not  easy  ; 
surely,  his  burden  is  far  from  light.  Baron,  as 
he  may  have  been  in  his  own  sunny  Italy,  and 
cradled  as  he  may  have  been  in  song  ;  born  under 
infinite  blue  skies,  in  climes  where  the  very  com- 
monest people  sing  the  choruses  from  Auber's 
Masanielio,  and  matured  upon  maccaroni  and 
music,  hard  misfortune  has  driven  him  from  his 
ancestral  villa,  to  wander  about  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  bad  harmony  strapped  upon  his  back. 
Virtuous  in  misfortune,  in  niveous  or  in  pluvial 
weather,  he  sticks  to  his  business.  He  resists  the 
blandishments  of  his  vocation.  Music  may  be  the 
food  of  love,  but  no  one  ever  saw  an  organ- 
grinder  in  love.  Music  is  a  notorious  provoca- 
tive of  inebriety,  but  no  one  ever  saw  an  organ- 
grinder  full  of  Bacchus.  Yes,  we  remember  one. 
He  had  succumbed  to  the  hot  weather  and  beer, 
and  did  slumber  upon  a  door-stone.  Wicked 
boj-s  turned  the  abandoned  organ  until  it  was 
taken,  with  its  owner,  into  the  charge  of  a  police- 
man. But  this  unfortunate  only  strengthened 
the  rule  ;  his  brethren  go  about  sober  and  sad. 
And  what  a  life  !  To  play  Norma  until  the  oak- 
crowned  priestess  grows  into  a  diabolic,  dogging, 
ugly-vi.saged  familiar  ;  to  play  waltzes  until  waltz- 
ing becomes  a  torture.  Let  the  ancient  conser- 
vator of  society  think  of  such  a  daily  fate  !  How 
■would  ha  like  organ-srinding  ? 


Music  in  New  Orleans. 

[The  Picayune  puts  forth  the  following  claims  for 
the  Crescent  City, — not  without  reason.  But  to  the 
charge  that  N'orthern  musical  journals  have  ignored 
them,  we  at  least  must  plead  not  guilty.  Our  columns 
for  these  five  years  have  contained  frequent,  if  they 
have  been  necessarily  brief,  notices  of  French  opera, 
&c.,  in  New  Orleans.  The  musical  taste  of  that  city 
has  seemed  to  us,  at  this  distance,  to  be  quite  a  re- 
markable reflex  of  the  taste  of  Paris.] 

Beyond  all  question,  there  is  no  city  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  exists  a  decidedly 
musical  ta.'fte — we  mean  a  taste  that  eminently 
and  practically  characterizes  the  people  as  a  com- 
m^inity — wilh  the  single  exception  of  New  Orleans. 
What  it  costs  an  expensive  and  vexatious  struggle 
in  other  places  to  keep  up.  is  with  us  a  fixed  and 
time-honored  institution.  New  York  has  an  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  and  Boston  a  Music  Hall,  while 
Philadelphia  is  in  the  throes  of  gestation  with  an 
Academy  of  Music,  the  birth  of  which  is  among 
the  m05t  problematical  of  future  events.  The 
opera  is  a  thing  of  fits  and  starU  in  all  these  cities, 
and  may  be  truly  said  never  to  have  settled  down, 
at  all,  in  cither  of  them ;  but  only  occasionally 
alighted,  with  its  wings  nervously  quivering,  like 
a  bird  on  a  sprig,  not  knowing  how  specdilv  a 
pufi'  of  idle  wind  may  dislodge  it  from  its  resting- 
place,  and  send  it  otT  capering  to  other  regiotis. 
With  us  the  opera  is  a  fixture,  and  as  stable  as 


anything  can  be  that  has  its  foundations  in  the 
hearts  and  tastes  of  a  homogeneous  population. 

It  is  amusing  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  operas  produced  at  the  French  theatre 
in  tliis  city,  to  look  over  the  musical  periodicals  of 
the  North,  and  mark  how  utterly  tlieir  sapient 
and  well  informed  conductors  ignore  the  very 
e.xistence  of  such  an  establishment  here.  When, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  season,  the  academicians 
of  New  York  produced  the  "  Etoile  du  Nord," 
(and  translated  it  on  their  posters,  "  The  North 
Star  I ")  of  Meyerbeer,  they  told  the  Golhamites, 
in  the  biggest  kind  of  type,  that  it  was  the  first 
production  of  the  opera  in  America.  And  yet  it 
had  then  been  a  stock  piece  at  the  Theatre  d'Or- 
leans  for  two  seasons.  So  with  "  Le  Prophete ;" 
the  good  people  of  the  North  were  felicitated  upon 
the  assurance  that  they  were  hearing  that  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  had  been  a  regular  stock  piece  at  the  French 
opera  here,  ever  since  the  1st  of  April,  1850, 
which  was  loss  than  a  year  from  its  original 
production  in  Paris. 

Good  concerts,  and  all  deserving  musical  enter- 
tainments, as  well  as  the  opera,  are  always  liberally 
patronized  in  New  Orleans,  as  Parodi,  Strakosch, 
Vestvali,  and  other  adventurers  in  this  way,  will 
readily  attest.  And,  besides  those  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  strangers,  (whom,  by  the  way,  we 
are  proverbially  always  clad  to  welcome  to  our 
city,)  we  have  occasionally  others,  made  up  of 
indigenous  materials,  and  appealing  to  our  social 
sympathies  for  support. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  no  other  city  of  the 
Union  is  there,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  so 
much  attention  shown  to  the  cultivation  of  music, 
as  an  accomplishment,  as  in  our  own.  We  can 
point  to  young  ladles,  not  yet  graduated  from  our 
schools,  whose  singing  would  shame  many  a  con- 
cert prima  donna  the  North  has  sent  us  ;  while  in 
private  society,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  performers  on  the  piano,  who  would  maintain 
an  equal  rank  with  many  of  the  highly  celebrated 
and  much  bcpuflfed  public  executants  upon  that 
instrument  we  have  had  amongst  us. 

These  reflections  have  just  occurred  to  us  with 
peculiar  force,  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  a 
polite  invitation  to  attend  a  concert,  to  be  given 
to-morrow  evening,  at  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  by  the 
amateur  musical  association,  called,  "  L'Athenee 
de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans."  This  is  an  entirely 
private  society,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of 
amateurs,  resident  in  this  city.  To  it  belong  some 
eighty  ladies,  all  accomplished  musicians,  and  a 
proportional  number  of  gentlemen.  They  give 
concerts  occasionally,  during  the  season,  whereto 
those  only  are.  admitted  who  are  subscribing 
members,  and  such  others. as  they  may  invite.  In 
what  other  city  of  the  land  could  such  concerts  as 
these  be  given  ? 

New  York  may  say,  behold  our  Philharmonic  ! 
Boston  may  point  to  her  Handel  and  Ilaydn,  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  Philadelphia  to  her  Musical 
Fund.  But  these  do  not  square  with  the  case  we 
have  put :  an  association,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
from  the  circles  of  private  society,  giving  first 
class  concerts,  and  in  first  class  style. 

And  while  this  is  doing  in  the  vocal  way,  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  that  our  new  "  Cecilia  Music 
Society"  are  determined,  this  season,  to  give  four 
grand  instrumental  concerts,  and  that  they  have 
already  commenced  their  regular  rehearsals,  with 
such  a  view.  In  the  same  way  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  the  management  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  seeking  no  pecuniary  benefit  for 
themselves,  they  have  resolved  to  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  music-loving  community,  and  to  invite 
honorary  memberships  on  these  very  liberal 
terms  :  One  gentleman  and  lady,  per  annum,  %b. 
Family  tickets,"  (Jiva  tickets  to  each  concert,)  .SlO, 
the  subscribers,  on  these  terms,  having  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  rehearsals. 


New  York,  Dec.  9.  The  manager  of  our  Ital- 
ian Opera  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature. 
lie  knows  that  people  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Tathor 


Adam,  hanker  after  forbidden  fruit,  and  so  he  offered 
them  the  Traviota — not  on  account  of  its  musical 
merit,  but  simply  because  it  had  attained  a  certain 
doubtful  reputation,  which  would  arouse  curiosity, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  curiosity  people 
would  pay.  The  anathemas  hurled  upon  this  opera 
by  the  English  press  have  been  re-echoed  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  American  Press,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  notice  the  difference  of  opinion  expressed 
by  our  musical  critics.  Mr.  Seymour,  the  critic  of 
the  Times,  treats  the  contested  point  of  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  opera  in  his  usual  light,  facetious  style, 
considering  it  as  of  no  special  moment.  Mr.  Fry  of 
the  Tribune  ignores  the  suggestions  of  the  story 
altogether.  The  critics  of  the  Courier  and  Evening 
mirror  apologize  for  the  opera,  attribute  any  disap- 
probation to  excessive  and  false  prudery,  while  the 
Post,  Express,  and  Day  Book  condemn  the  work  as 
unfit  for  public  presentation. 

And  I  must  agree  with  these  latter  critics,  for 
certainly  the  career  of  a  prostitute  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject to  be  brought  into  public  notoriety,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  manner  that  arouses  for  the  guilty  crea- 
ture not  merely  pity,  but  a  lively  sympatliy.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  opera  is  one  which  it  is  im- 
proper even  to  name,  and  indeed  no  extended  critique 
on  the  plot  can  be  written,  without  introducing  lan- 
guage unfit  to  appear  in  your  columns.  The  Ex- 
press gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the  plot,  which 
is  taken  from  Dumas's  "Dame  mix  Camelias,"  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  of  Camille  : 

Violetta,  the  heroine,  is  a  youthful  beauty,  who,  in 
the  elegant  language  of  the  libretto,  has  been 
"  thrown  by  circumstances,  and  the  loss  of  her  parents 
in  childhood,  into  a  course  of  voluptuous  living."  In 
a  gay  company  she  meets  with  Alfred,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  whose  aifec- 
tion  she  returns  ;  they  retire  to  the  country  to  live  in 
seclusion  ;  but  shortly  their  rural  felicity  is  invaded 
by  Germont,  who,  in  Alfred's  absence,  announces 
himself  to  Violetta  as  his  father,  represents  to  her  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  his  son's  present  course,  and 
with  amiable  generosity  urges  her  to  leave  him  (Al- 
fred) forever.^  In  her  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  she  im- 
mediately departs  for  Paris,  and,  plunging  again  into 
the  vortex  of  dissipation,  in  the  course  of  time  again 
encounters  Alfred.  He,  unaware  of  the  cause  of  her 
desertion,  flings  her  miniature  at  her  feet  and  up- 
braids her  as  the  cause  of  his  misery.  Violetta, 
broken-hearted,  seeks  her  home  to  die,  but  on  her 
death-bed  a  gleam  of  joy  shines  on  her  troubled  ca- 
reer ;  she  receives  a  letter  from  her  lover's  father, 
telling  her  that,  moved  by  her  noble  self-sacrifice,  of 
the  extent  of  which  he  was  not  at  iirst  aware,  he  can- 
not resist  lier  sufferings,  and  is  about  to  bring  his  son 
again  to  her  feet.  "While  reading  this  letter,  Germont 
and  Alfred  arrive  ;  but  it  is  too  late  ;  the  guilty  wo- 
man, overcome  by  sudden  ra^^ture,  dies  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

The  music  is  really  very  pretty,  though  not  equal 
to  Verdi's  more  celebrated  works.  It  appears  to  be 
hurriedly  written,  and  the  instrumentation  is  poorly 
worked  up ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  airs  easily 
caught  by  the  ear.  Most  of  the  opera  is  written  in 
waltz  time,  and  has  a  light,  pleasing  efl^'ect,  though 
seldom  rising  to  dignity,  except  in  the  closing  scenes 
and  the  finale  of  the  third  act,  which  is  one  of  those 
effective  concerted  pieces  that  will  rank  wilh  the 
finale  of  the  third  act  in  Ernani,  the  Quatuor  in  Big- 
oleito,  and  some  other  of  Verdi's  finest  inspirations. 
The  opera  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  drinking 
songs  and  Bacchanalian  music,  and  there  is  a  very 
curious  gipsies'  chorus,  sung  with  an  accompaniment 
of  tambourines,  strangely  suggestive  of  the  Tam- 
bourine song  in  the  "  Star  of  the  North."  And 
indeed  there  are  very  many  passages  in  the  opera 
that  sound  familiar  to  the  ear — faint  echoes  of  Tro- 
vatore,  Ernani,  and  even  of  operas  of  other  com- 
posers. 

One  peculiarity  of  Verdi,  and  one  which  other 
composers  would  do  well  to  imitate,  is,  that  he 
always  worlds  his  operas  up  with  a  view  to  climac- 
teric effect.  Tho  last  act  is  always  the  finest ;  and 
whatever  tho  former  portions  may  have  been,  there 
is  no  disappointment  in  iha  Jinale.  So  it  is  with  La 
Traviala,  tlio  last  act  being  one  of  tho  most  effective 
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in  some  respects  that  I  now  remembei'.  The  scene 
is  in  the  private  apartment  of  Violetta,  where  the 
poor  "  lost  one,"  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  loaded 
with  his  reproaches,  is  lying  broken-hearted  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.  Wiih  the  assistance  of  her  maid 
she  rises,  and  in  a  delicate  sccna  bewails  her  hapless 
fate,  while  a  strong  contrast  to  her  swan-like  song  is 
heard  in  a  Bacchanalian  chorus  outside  her  window. 
Alfred  then  rushes  in,  assuring  Violetta  of  his  for- 
giveness, and  in  a  sweet  duet  they  fondly  sing  of  fu- 
ture joys.  But  a  death-like  pallor  overspreads  the 
countenance  of  the  fair  and  frail  lorette ;  her  last  hour 
is  at  hand,  and  even  the  joy  of  forgiveness  cannot 
wholly  heal  the  broken  lieart  or  restore  the  wasted 
frame.  With  a  last  request  to  her  lover  to  revere 
her  memory  and  forgive  her  crimes,  the  death-rattle 
overcomes  her  voice,  the  flushed  check  loses  its 
color,  the  bright  eye  becomes  glazed  and  dim,  and 
with  one  last  gasp,  she  dies  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Each  representation  of  this  opera  has  attracted 
crowded  houses,  and  it  nightly  becomes  more  popu- 
lar; the  immorality  of  the  story  is  wholly  over- 
looked in  the  beauty  of  the  music. 

As  I  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  space  with 
La  Traviata,  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  other  musical 
attractions  offered  to  us.  Thalberg  continues  his 
successful  career,  and  leaves  us  this  week  for  Boston 
(?).  The  PvNE  and  Hakrison  Opera  Troupe 
commence  an  engagmcnt  at  Nihlo's  next  week,  and 
our  Italian  Opera  troupe  leave  us  for  Havana. 

Tkovatoii. 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Mr.  Stratton's  Second  Or- 
chestral Concert  took  place  last  week.  He  had  the 
vocal  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mozart,  of  this  city,  and  of 
the  '"German  Trio,"  (Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and 
Jungnickel.)  Mr.  Stratton's  Overture  No.  2  was  well 
received.  So  was  of  course  the  ""V^^edding  March." 
The  Mirror  says: 

The  concert,  as  a  whole,  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
to  the  large  audience,  and  won  new  laurels  for  Mr. 
Stratton  as  a  musician  and  conductor.  He  has  his 
orchestra  under  complete  control,  and  everything  goes 
like  clock-work.  One  of  the  Boston  performers  re- 
marked that  "there  could  not  be  found  (out  of  Bos- 
ton) in  this  part  of  the  country,  an  orchestra  so  well 
drilled  and  complete  as  this,"  which,  no  doubt,  is  true. 

(The  followiDS  Items  were  crowded  out  last  week.) 
Philadelphia.— F^^s^emZff  "cannot  find  words" 
(yet  does  find  them,  glowing  and  good  ones,  too,) 
**  to  express  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  fullness 
of  delight"  which  he  experienced  in  hearing  Thal- 
berg. Of  course  the  inateriel  and  2^crson7iel  of  his 
Philadelphia  concerts  are  the  same  as  in  New  York. 
He  was  to  give  three,  oscillating  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  concerts  in  the  Quaker 
city  this  past  fortnight.  On  Monday  the  Musical 
Union  performed  Rossini's  "  Moses  in  Egypt "  before 
a  large  audience.  Mr.  Henry  Thunder  presided  at 
the  organ ;  the  principal  singers  were  the  Misses 
Heron,  Mr.  Kudolphsen  and  Sig.  Cortesi.,..Mr.  John 
Bayley  has  given  several  morning  orchestral  concerts, 
(at  the  hour  of  12  M.) ;  the  programmes  light  and 
miscellaneous,  the  orchestra  "well  drilled,  very  large, 
and  in  its  character  of  tone  reminding  one  of  the  old 
Germania  Society."...  .The  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety last  week  inaugurated  a  new  Music  Hall  with 
choruses,  organ  performances,  and.  the  particular  at- 
traction of  Gottschalk's  brilliant  pianism.  The  spe- 
cial object  w^as  to  try  the  organ,  one  of  Applcton's, 
purchased  from  a  society  in  Boston.  Of  the  new  Hall 
Fitzge^'ald  says  : 

It  is  not  very  large,  about  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and 
a  hundred  in  length;  a  gallery  at  the  south  end  adds 
a  hundred  seats  to  the  capacity  of  the  room,  and. we 
should  think  that  the  entire  saloon  could  be  made  to 
accommodate,  by  crowding,  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
It  could  not  have  been  fuller  than  it  was  last  night. 
The  ceiling  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  handsomely 
decorated;  the  walls  are  tastefully  frescoed,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  room  would  be  beautiful  were  it  not 
for  the  windows,  which  are  much  too  tall  for  their 


width.  The  organ  of  the  Handel  8z  Ilaydn  Society 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  the  Hall,  standing  on 
the  floor,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  wedged  in 
between  the  private  boxes,  so  that  the  sound  is  com- 
pletely boxed  up. 

The  City  Item  says:  The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Germania  Orchestra  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
for  the  credit  of  Philadelphia,  that  it  was  largely 
attended  by  the  best  people  of  our  city,  and  that  the 
music  was  listened  to  with  care,  the  rehearsal  being 
regarded  as  a  concert,  rather  than  as  a  conversazione. 
The  selection  of  music  was  of  a  popular  character, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  orchestra  was  well  displayed 
by  the  varied  character  of  the  pieces  chosen.  The 
members  are  nearly  all  solo  performers,  and,  inspired 
by  a  true  love  and  appreciation  of  the  art,  they  give 
correct,  feeling  interpretations  of  the  music  they  play. 
The  overtures  to  Zmnpa  and  Martha  were  given  with 
great  spirit  and  effect.  A  waltz,  by  Lanner,  was 
warmly  appln^ided.  and  quite  a  sensation  was  created 
by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  a  transcription  of  the 
Anvil  Chorus,  from  //  TrovatorCy  was  performed.  The 
celebrated  Terzetto  from  Attila,  was  played  with  much 
expression,  by  the  first  Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Clarinet. 
At  the  second  Rehearsal  the  choice  of  pieces  was 
admirable.  We  were  too  late  to  hear  the  "  "William 
Tell"  Overture,  but  were  too  much  gratified  with  the 
selection  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  which  was  played  with 
great  spirit.  An  allegretto  from  one  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  afforded  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Germanians  can  play  classical  music;  and  we  hope 
to  hear  the  C  Minor  or  some  parts  of  it,  at  some  of 
these  rehearsals.  The  "  Anvil  Chorus"  was  repeated, 
by  particular  request,  and  was  encored  of  course. 

The  First  Concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  was 
given  at  the  Hall,  last  evening,  (Tuesday)  and  not- 
withstanding the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  a  very 
large  audience  assembled  to  enjoy  the  programme 
prepared.  The  concert  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
passed  off  with  siiirit.  Madame  De  Lagrange  was 
received  with  much  applause,  and  sang  with  her  usual 
brilliancy,  although  it  seemed  to  us,  as  though  her 
voice  had  been  somewhat  over-exerted  of  late.  Brig- 
noli  was  encored  in  the  beautiful  romanza  from 
L'Etoile  du  Nord,  which  he  rendered  with  much  good 
taste.  The  orchestra,  which  was  strong  and  effective, 
performed  the  overture  to  Robert  le  Diah/e,  and  one 
of  the  three  composed  by  Beethoven,  for  his  opera  of 
Lco7iora  (Fidclio.)  It  also  sustained  its  part  in 
"Weber's  concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano,  Gottschalk 
presiding  at  the  latter,  and  adding  to  his  well-earned 
laurels  by  his  excellent  reading  of  this  classical  work. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  had  never  heard  this 
pianist  to  such  advantage  as  at  ti.is  concert ;  he 
performed  Henselt's  "  Si  roiseauj^etois,"  a  Nocturne 
by  Chopin,  this  Concerto,  and  several  of  his  own 
compositions,  so  that  by  the  various  styles,  his  faci- 
lity of  execution  and  his  expression  were  unusually 
well  exhibited. 

Ne'vv  Orleans. — Our  opera  has  commenced  in  good 
earnest  and  with  the  promise  of  good  success.  Mr. 
Boudousqui^  has  now  shown  us  his  resources,  and 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  eqxial  to  our  most  exacting 
demands.  "We  have  a  good  prima  donna,  in  grand 
onera,  in  Mile.  Muller;  another,  in  comic  opera,  in 
Mme.  Colson ;  two  fine  tenors,  in  Messrs.  Delagrave 
and  Moulin ;  a  fine  baritone,  in  Mr.  Mague  ;  and  ex- 
cellent bassos  in  Messrs.  Junca  and  Gnillot ;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  operatic  company,  including  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  are  equal  to  any  emergency. 

English  opera  has  a  good  beginnina;,  too,  at  the 
Gaiety,  where  Mr.  Crisp  has  produced  Balfe's  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  Auber's  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  Brougham's 
burlesciue  of  "  Po-ca-hon-tas,"  in  very  acceptable 
style.  Rosalie  Darand,  Georgiana  Hodson,  Messrs. 
Frazer,  Stretton,  Lyster  and  Trevor  have  proved 
themselves  adequate  to  the  performance  of  operas  in 
admirable  style,  and  we  are  to  have  "  Midas,"  "  Freis- 
chiitz,"  "Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  and  other  lyric 
pieces,  in  convenient  succession. — Picaynne,  Nov^  16. 

Foreign, 

LoxBON. — Do7i  Giovanni  was  brought  out  on  the 
16th  ult.  at  Drury  Lane.  Grisi,  as  Donna  Anna, 
"looked,  acted  and  sang  with  all  the  power  and  beau- 
ty she  has  ever  displayed  at  any  period  ef  her  career." 
M.  Gassier  is  pronounced  a  really  good  Giovanni, 
handsome,  gentlemanlike,  and  a  truly  admirable 
singer.  Mme.  Gassier's  Zerlina  and  Mme.  Ruders- 
dorff's  Elvira,  too,  are  highly  praised.  Herr  Formes 
was  the  Commendatore,  and  Signers  Lorini  and  Ro- 
VERE  (well  known  on  this  side)  took  the  parts  of  Don 
Ottavio   and  Leporello.     The  latter  seems  to  have 

given  great  satisfaction Jullien  continues  his 

mammoth  miscellanies  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  second  half  of  the  last  concert  we  find  noticed, 
was  composed  of  selections  (instrumental  of  course) 
from  Verdi's  Traviata.  Among  his  recent  assistants 
have  been  Miss  Catharine  Hayes,  Miss  Dolry, 
Miss  Arabella  Goi>dari>  the  pianist,  and  "  Signor 
MiLLARUi." The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Nov. 


28,  performed  Handel's    "Solomon." Handel's 

"Israel  in  Egypt"  opened  Mr.  HuUah's  winter  sea- 
son at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

Paris,  Nov.  12.— fCorr.  Lond.  Mns.  World.)~T\\Q 
Opera-Comique  is  quite  in  vogue  just  now.  Jean  de 
Paris,  one  of  Boieldieu's  most  popular  works,  has 
been  brought  out  for  the  debut  of  M.  Stockhausen 
(well  known  in  the  concert-rooms  of  London)  in  the 
part  of  the  Senechal.  He  has  a  baritone  voice  of  con- 
siderable range,  and  he  sings  with  taste.  As  an  actor 
M.  Stockhausen  is  awkward  and  stiff — faults  that  may 
be  attributed  to  inexperience.  Mile.  Boulart,  in  the 
part  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  showed  herself  an  agree- 
able vocalist.  In  the  air,  "  Beau  troubadour,"  she  was 
warmly  and  deservedly  applauded.  M.  Delaunay 
Ricquier  was  not  quite  "the  thing"  in  the  part  of 
Jean  ;  the  music  is  much  too  high  for  him.  M.  TjC- 
maire  was  very  amusing  as  the  Aubergiste.  The 
opera  altogether  was  successful. 

Meyerbeer's  Etoile  du  Nord  has  nearly  accomplished 
its  two  hundreth  representation.  A  new  "  sensation" 
is  experienced  by  the  hlase  Parisians  in  witnessing 
the  charming  performance  of  Mme.  Cabel  in  Catarina, 
and  the  Opi^ra  Comique  is  crowded  every  night  the 
Etoile  du  Nord  is  played.  The  parts  in  which  the 
acting  of  Mme.  Cabel  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
are  in  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  when,  condemned 
to  death  by  the  inebriated  Peter,  she  endeavors  to 
recall  herself  to  his  remembrance  and  fails.  The  in- 
tense grief  expressed  in  her  countenance,  as  she  is 
led  away  by  the  soldiers  to  be  shot,  is  natural  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  last  act,  when  Catarina,  almost  be- 
reft of  her  senses,  is  recalled  to  reason  by  the  encoun- 
ter with  her  brother,  See,  Mme.  Cabel  is  equally 
effective  and  charming.  In  the  first  act,  her  physical 
capabilities  arc  less  manifestly  equal  to  her  "good 
intentions,"  The  singing  of  Mme.  Cabel  throughout 
the  opera  is  perfect.  Her  vocalization,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  overcomes  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  place 
her  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  have  made  the 
Op^ra-Comique  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
"metropolis  of  amusements." 

The  "  star"  at  the  Italiens  lately  has  been  Alboni, 
who,  as  Ninetta  in  the  Gazza  Ladra^  has  made  a  posi- 
tive/i(ro7'e.  It  is  iinnecessary  to  describe  her  perform- 
ance of  apart  in  which  she  has  been  heard  and  admired 
so  much  in  London.  Suffice  it  that  the  incomparable 
cantatrice  was  enthusiastically  applauded  throughout 
the  opera,  and  recalled  at  the  end  with  acclamations. 
There  is  no  "  claque"  at  this  theatre.  Mario  has 
arrived,  and  it  is  expected  will  make  his  rentree  in  the 
Parifani.  The  next  novelty  will  be  Mile.  Piccolomini 
in  the  Traviata.  The  greatest  excitement  prevails 
among  the  dilettanti,  and  every  place  has  been 
bespoken,  although  the  precise  night  of  her  debut  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  Quite  the  talk  of  the  town  is  the 
visit  paid  by  the  little  vocalist  to  the  Vaudeville  to 
witness  the  Daine  aux  Camelias,  the  original  of  the 
Traviata.  Piccolomini  was  so  affected  by  the  per- 
formance of  Mile.  Doche,  that  she  "  wept  like  a  child." 

At  the  Academie-Imp^riale  the  long  expected  opera, 
La  Pose  de  Florence,  by  M.  Biletta,  composer  of 
White  Magic,  was  produced  on  Monday  night  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  The  piece  is 
not  worthy  a  place  in  the  rdpertoirc  of  the  grand  opera. 
It  would  suit  the  Vaudeville  and  theatres  of  that 
calibre  ;  or  it  woTild  make  a  very  good  ballet.  Indeed 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  ballet  produced  some 
time  since  under  the  title  of  La  Jolie  Jille  de  Ga7id. 
M.  Biletta's  music  does  not  make  us  forget  the  poverty 
of  the  lihi-etto.  It  is  a  succession  of  dance-tunes. 
The  length  of  time  this  opera  has  been  in  preparation, 
and  the  frequent  delays  in  its  production,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  to  hear  it,  but  "the  mountain 
brought  forth  a  mouse."  The  theatre  was  crowded, 
and  the  "  claque"  in  great  force. 

Nov.  22. — One  of  the  most  brilliant  audiences  of  the 
season  was  attracted  to  the  Theatre-Italien  on  Satur- 
day last,  to  witness  the  performance  of  II  Ba)'bie7'e  di 
Seviglia  with  Alroni  as  Rosina,  and  Mario  as  Count 
Almaviva,  (who  made  his  re7it7-ce  on  this  occasion.) 
Alboni  was  in  splendid  voice,  and  sang  magnificently. 
In  "  Una  voce"  she  was  rapturously  encored,  and  in 
the  "  lesson  scene,"  her  wonderful  execution  of  Hum- 
m^M's  variations  excited  the  audience  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  seldom  given  way  to  by  the  aristocratic 
abonnes  of  the  Theatre-Italien.  Mario  has  seldom 
been  in  better  voice  than  he  was  on  Saturday.  His 
reception  was  very  cordial,  and  after  he  had  been  en- 
cored in  "  Ecco  i-idente,"  which  he  sang  to  perfec- 
tion, he  was  recalled,  to  receive  again  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  Sig.  Corsi  made  a  very  intelligent 
Figaro.  Signers  Zucchini  and  Angelini,  as  Dr.  Bar- 
tofo  and  Don  Basilio,  assisted  materially  in  strength- 
ening the  ensemble,  and  the  opera  has  rarely  been 
better  played  in  the  ancient  Salle  Ventadour  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  Sig.  Bottesini  presided  in  the 
orchestra. 

Berlin. — Herren  Oertling,  Rehbanm,  Wendt,  and 
Birnbach,  have  announced  a  new  quartet,  by  Herr 
Voigt,  at  their  next  Quartet  Soiree.  Herr  Voigt  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Music  here,  and  carried  off 
several  prizes.  Herr  B.  Klein's  oratorio  of  Jephtha 
was  lately  produced,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Franz,  in  the  Nicolaikirchc.  It  was  pretty  well 
received,  and  tolerably  executed,  although  the  per- 
formers were  selected  from  different  Gesangvereins, 
and  co-operated  for  the  first  lime,  probably,  with  Herr 
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Franz's  orchestra.  The  first  Quartet  Soirt-c  of  Hcrren 
Laub,  Radecke,  Wiirst,  and  Brauns,  took  place  on  the 
29th  ultimo,  in  Arnini's  small  room.  The  principal 
features  in  the  programme  were  Mendelssohn's  quartet 
in  E  minor,  and  Beethoven's  in  E  major.  On  the  30th 
ultimo,  the  members  of  the  Singacademie,  with  the 
assistance  of  Liebig's  orchestra,  performed  Sebastian 
Bach's  grand  mass,  in  B  minor.  The  execution,  how- 
ever, of  this  fine  work  was  far  from  being  all  that 
could  be  desired, 

Nov.  22.— The  principal  event,  this  week,  at  the 
Royal  Opera-house,  has  been  the  debut  of  Mile.  Jenny 
Bauer  from  London.  The  part  she  selected  for  her 
first  appearance  before  a  Berlin  public  was  that  of 
Susanna,  in  Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro.  Her  performance 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  a  very  numerous  audience, 
and  she  was  called  on  during  the  fourth  act. — Iphige- 
nia  in  Auli^  was  performed  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  cele- 
bration of  Her  Majesty's  birthday. — Concerts  have 
been  most  numerous  lately.  The  little  Arthur  Napo- 
leon gave  one,  his  last,  in  the  Englisches  Hans,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  when  he  played,  with  Herren  Espenhahn, 
Bial,  and  "Wendt,  a  quartet  in  G  minor,  by  Mozart. 
He  also  performed  Schulhoff^s  "Airs  Bohemiens," 
Chopin's  Notturno  in  F  minor,  and  A.  Schmidt's 
Allegro  Scherzo. — On  Thursday,  6th  inst.,  Herr  Liebig 
gave  his  third  soiree  for  classical  orchestral  music,  in 
the  Singacademie.  The  programme  included  Beet- 
hoven's overture  to  Coriolanus,  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
F  major,  Mendelssohn's  Hebrides  overture,  and  Mo- 
zart's symphony  in  C  major  with  fugue. — On  Friday, 
the  7th,  Herren  A.  Griinwold  and  R.  Radeke  gave 
their  first  soiree  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Englisches 
Haus.  They  were  not  particularly  successful  in 
Mozart's  sonata  in  A  major,  for  piano  and  violin,  but 
Herr  Radeke  made  up  for  this  by  his  artistic  execution 
of  Beethoven's  sonata.  Op.  111.  The  same  composer's 
serenade,  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  was  splen- 
didly played  by  Herren  Griinwold,  Wendt,  and  Espen- 
hahn, and  greatly  applauded.  On  Saturday,  the  8th 
inst.,  Herren  Zimmermann,  Ronneberger,  Richter 
and  Espenhahn  commenced  their  Quartet  Versamra- 
lung  in  the  Singacademie  with  a  quartet  of  Haydn  in 
B  major,  cah.  11,  No.  3.  This  was  followed  by  Mozart's 
quartet  in  A  major,  and  Beethoven's  seventh  in  F 
major.  The  last  was  certainly  the  great  attraction  of 
the  evening.  A  concert  in  memory  of  Mendelssohn 
has  been  given  by  Stern's  Gesangverein  in  Arnim's 
Booms.  Herr  Stern  himself  accompanied  on  the 
piano.  The  ninety-fifth  Psalm  was  first  sung.  This 
was  followed  by  the  ""Walpurgisnacht,"  and  Herr 
Laub  performeS.  the  celebrated  violin  concerto  in  a 
masterly  style.  Billert's  Gesangverein  will  perform 
two  grand  oratorios  this  winter:  on  Friday,  the  5th 
December,  Ferdinand  Killer's  Zerstorung  Jeriisalems^ 
and  on  Friday,  the  20th  February,  l8o7,  Dr.  Louis 
Spohr's  Letzte  Dinge.  Liebig's  orchestra  will  furnish 
the  accompaniment. 


ganijltt's  j0m;ital  of  Ulitsk. 
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"  Wht  publish  that  ? "  is  a  question  often 
asked  us  with  regard  to  certain  articles,  which  we 
translate  or  copy,  and  which  do  not  always  accord 
with  the  opinions  of  the  querist,  and  possibly  seem 
even  to  conflict  with  well-known  tastes  and 
convictions  of  our  own,  which  give  what  may  be 
called  the  tone  to  our  Journal.  Pray,  gentle 
reader,  do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
we  endorse  whatever  we  put  into  our  miscella- 
neous reading  matter.  Many  things  we  copy  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  curious  or 
amusing; — many  things  which  are  not  even  amus- 
ing to  ourselves,  nay^positively  dull  and  almost 
insignificant,  but  because  they  form  a  part  of  that 
great  musical  world  whereof  we  are  expected  to 
report ; — many  things  from  which  we  utterly  dis- 
sent in  principle,  and  which  to  our  mind  indicate 
a  false  direction  and  false  taste,  but  which  it  is 
well  for  all  of  us  to  note  now  and  then,  as  signs 
of  what  is  going  on. 

In  a  recent  number  two  long  articles  provoked 
the  query.  One  was  an  article,  which  we  took 
perhaps  too  much  pains  to  translate,  giving  an 
account  of  an  efTort  lately  made  by  Liszt  and  one 
of  his  remarkable  pupils  to  introduce  in  Germany 
a  Li?zt-ian  style  of  organ-playing.  This  ques- 
tionable phenomenon,  or  "  notion,"  as  we  say  in 
Yankee  land,  was  exciting  not  a  little  attention 


in  Young  Germany.  It  could  do  no  harm  to  let 
our  readers  sec  the  monster  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. We  do  not  always  in  such  cases  feel  that 
we  need  add  our  comments,  when  the  whole  tone 
and  direction  of  our  paper  in  the  long  run  yields 
the  comment.  We  might  have  condensed  the 
story  to  an  item  of  ten  lines.  But  the  article  was 
a  glowing  one,  spirited  and  well  written,  and  con- 
tained some  excellent  ideas  about  i'irt!<oso-players, 
and  about  the  humbug  of  "  classicality  "  affected 
by  such  virtuosos.  At  any  rate  it  told  in  quite 
an  amusing  way  of  queer  things  going  on  in  high 
quarters  of  the  world  of  Art ;  and  as  we  are 
bound  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  pleasant 
reading  to  offset  our  own  dulness,  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  present  such  a  thing  in  full. 

Another  offense  was  the  copying  of  the  Atlie- 
nceum'.i  review  of  Berlioz's  treatise  upon  Instru- 
mentation. When  such  an  important  work  ap- 
pears, do  we  not  do  well  to  let  our  readers  see 
how  it  strikes  eminent  critics  of  various  leanincs, 
and  from  various  points  of  view  ?  And  have  we 
not  all  seen  enough  of  the  peculiar  crotchety 
humors  of  Mr.  Choelet,  (when  he  denounces 
Schumann,  for  instance,  in  his  wholesale  way,)  to 
make  allowance  therefor,  while  we  enjoy  the  real 
vigor  of  the  man,  and  profit  by  his  learning  and 
acumen  ?  We  had  long  waited  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  and  judging  of  the  work  for  ourselves. 
Meanwhile  what  better  than  to  show  our  readers 
what  is  thought  of  it  in  higher  quarters,  we  all  of 
us  reserving  our  own  criticism  ?  Chorley  came 
first,  and  we  took  him.  He  shows  us  possibly  the 
worst  side,  all  the  faults  which  a  fault-finding 
mind  could  pick  out.  Now  we  are  prepared  for 
the  best  criticism  on  the  other  side,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  present  such  to  our  readers  when  we 
find  it.  Still  happier  to  report  at  first  hand  of 
our  own  impressions,  since,  thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Novello's  agent  in  New  York,  the  book,  in 
English  and  in  elegant  form,  now  lies  before  us  ; 
— although  we  should  not  for  a  moment  dream  of 
measuring  our  capacity  to  fathom  such  a  work 
with  Mr.  Chorley's.  Yet  we  may  judge  of  the 
opinions  of  our  betters. 

The  objects  of  a  musical  Art  journal — a  weekly 
journal,  which  partakes  imperfectly  on  both  sides 
of  the  miscellaneous  hurried  daily  newspaper  and 
the  deliberate  Review — are  more  than  one,  and 
not  confined  to  the  advocacy  in  every  page  and 
paragraph  of  certain  all  important  doctrines  and 
opinions  about  Art.  One  object  is  simply  news ; 
and  this  we  give  not  only  in  the  condensed  form 
of  news,  but  sometimes  also  by  letting  other  writers, 
who  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  a  matter  from 
that  we  chance  to  occupy,  speak  for  themselves  : 
just  as  a  political  newspaper  may  publish  without 
comment  an  opponent's  speech.  One  important 
function  of  a  journal  is  simply  to  mirror  all  that 
it  can  of  the  great  multifarious  world,  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  masses,  parties,  or  single  repre- 
sentative minds,  view  it.  And  it  is  a  comfort  some- 
times to  enjoy  or  hate  the  picture,  without  having 
the  exhibitor  interpose  hia  comments. 

Another  object,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply  to 
amuse  ;  by  pleasant  and  piquant  varieties,  not  in 
themselves  uninstructive,  to  attract  and  reconcile 
to  other  earnest  matter.  A  certain  quantity  of 
gossip  is  not  to  be  despised.  Even  rumors  must 
be  noticed,  though  they  should  turn  out  unfound- 
ed as  the  idle  wind. 

Again,  what  we  pride  ourselves  upon  is  a  cer- 
tain  hospitality  to  others'   thoughts  and   tastes. 


In  our  own  person,  in  an  editorial  article,  of 
course,  we  speak  our  own  tastes  and  convictions ; 
we  can  speak  no  other  ;  we  cannot  by  any  force 
of  will  affect  a  preference  or  a  liking  which  we 
do  not  feel.  But  there  are  large  classes,  whose 
tastes  are  to  be  respected,  who  attach  much  higher 
consequence  to  certain  schools  or  certain  artists 
than  we  find  it  in  us  to  do.  To  these  we  would  be 
just  and  even  hospitable.  Again  and  again  have 
we  invited  such — for  instance,  those  who  think 
Italian  Opera  the  crowning  flower  of  music — to 
set  forth  their  own  views  (within  certain  obvious- 
ly necessary  restrictions)  in  our  columns.  We 
invite  upon  our  platform  those  who  differ  from 
us,  so  they  be  courteous,  reasonable,  and  not  dull. 
Our  friends  to  whom  we  are  indebted  now  and 
then  for  correspondence,  often  write  from  quite 
another  standpoint,  both  of  taste  and  culture, 
from  that  with  which  we  most  sympathize ;  yet 
not  the  less  have  they  our  thanks,  for  helping  us 
to  make  our  paper  useful  and  acceptable  to  many 
readers. 

We  have  said  more  than  we  intended,  and  yet 
not  enough.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this 
matter  and  make  a  fuller  exposition  of  our  theory 
and  (we  would  we  might  say  more  confidently) 
our  practice  of  musical  journalism. 


Uew  Music. 

From  Oliver  Ditson,  Boston,  we  have : 

1.  Several  more  numbers  of  the  German  Chorales, 
as  harmonized  by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  with  Eng- 
lish words,  nearly  completing  the  promised  twelve. 
Choral  societies  will  do  well,  for  themselves,  and  for 
the  cause  of  a  high,  pure  taste  in  music,  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  excellent  material  for  practice. 
Their  beauty  does  not  wear  out  with  their  novelty, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  many  of  the  new 
pieces  sent  us  every  week. 

2.  Thirty-six-  Vocalises  for  Sojorano  or  Tenor  voices^ 
in  modern  style,  by  Marco  Bordogni  ;  Book  sec- 
ond ;  pp.  49.  The  name  of  the  author,  the  late 
master  of  singing  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  is 
warrant  enough  of  the  excellence  of  these  exercises. 
Simply  as  music,  they  are  more  interesting  than  half 
of  the  newest  Italian  melodies  which  just  now  enjoy 
an  ephemeral  favor. 

3.  Favorite  Sonffs,  Duets,  &c.  of  Mozart,  arranged 
by  "Wesley.  Two  more  of  the  forty  odd  promised  ; 
namely,  the  Serenade  :  Deh  vieni,  from  Don  Juan,  for 
baritone,  and  the  pretty  duet  for  soprani  from  the 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  :  SuU  aria. 

4.  Selections  from  Verdi's  later  operas,  including 
two  of  a  series  from  La  Traviata,  one  of  which,  a 
minor  Aria:  Ah  .'  fwse  e  lui,  is  quaintly  Verdi-ish  ;  a 
Barcarolle  for  four  voices  from  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes, 
which  is  light  and  Epicurean,  hardly  redeemed  fiom 
commonplace  by  some  modulations  in  the  latter  part. 
Also  a  Quatuor  from  "Macbeth":  Sangue  a  me, 
translated  and  adapted  by  T.  T.  Barker — this  last 
forming  one  of  Ditson's  long  scries  of  concerted 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Harp  of  Italy." 

5.  Twelve  Two-Part  Songs  by  Kucken,  Aut,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.  No.  2.  "  0  how  sweet  the  Hunter's 
Song,"  by  Kiicken. — Eight  Four-part  Songs  for  men's 
voices,  by  Abt.  No.  3.  "  The  Huntsman's  Song." 
Both  simple  and  spirited,  but  not  in  any  way  original 
or  striking. 

6.  Easy  Piano-forte  pieces  for  four  hands,  a)  Mor- 
ceaux  Elegantes  on  favorite  operatic  themes,  byTHEO. 
Oesten  :  No.  3,  from  La  Sonnambula,  11  pages,  b) 
Revue  Mclodique,  by  F.  Beyer,  another  collection  of 
little  operatic  fantasias;  No.  3,  from  Norma,  11 
pages. 

7.  More  difficult,  for  two  hands,  a)  Raymond,  ou 
la  Secret  dc  la  Reine,  brilliant  Fantasia  by  H.  Eosel- 
LEN,  op.  130,  on  themes  from  the  French  opera  by 
Amiirose  Thomas,  pp.  15.  b)  Music  on  the  Waters, 
a  salon  piece,  being  one  of  three  grouped  under  the 
title  of  "  Chimes  and  Rhymes,"  by  Aluert  Lindahl, 
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a  sort  of  song  without  words,  Allegro  agitato,  in  con- 
tinuous semi-quavers,  which  require  a  practised  hand 
to  render  evenly  and  neatly. 

8.  a)  Never  Give  Up,  hy  Geo.  J.  Webb,  words  by 
TuPPER.  The  melody  is  simple,  and  seizes  the  spirit 
of  the  words — well  calculated  to  be  popular,  b) 
Wayside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy,  translated  and 
adapted  by  T.  T.  Barker:  No.  5.  La  Slclla  (VAtnore 
(Star  of  Love),  a  pretty  Barcarole  by  Costa. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Zeueahn  finds,  so 
far,  great  encouragement  in  his  efforts  to  secure  sub- 
scribers to  his  proposed  Orcliestral,  or  as  he  calls 
them,  "  Philharmonic  Coxcekts,"  of  which  we 
spoke  last  week.  To  save  time  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion quickly,  he  now  invites  music-lovers  (at  the 
same  time  that  a  canvasser  is  going  round)  to  call  at 
the  music  stores,  where  they  may  read  the  terms  and 

subscribe  for  the    series.     See  advertisement 

The  Mendelssohx  Quintette  Club  at  their  third 
concert,  nest  Tuesday  evening,  will  have  for  pianist 
that  modest,  sterling  artist,  Mr.  Trenkle,  who  will 
play  in  a  Duo  with  'cello  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
couple  of  solo  pieces  by  Chopin.  A  new  string  Quar- 
tet by  the  young  Rubenstein  and  Beethoven's  Septet 
will  be  leading  features  in  the  programme.  "We  trust 
that  Chickering's  beautiful  saloon  will  be  very  full. 
....GuTTAV  S.YTTER,  the  pianist,  will  give  another 
series  of  his  "  Philharmonic  Soirees  "  this  winter,  at 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  rooms,  as  formerly,  and^^-oSc- 
hly  commencing  on  the  27th  of  this  month.  See  his 
first  Programme  in  another  column ;  it  is  quite  novel. 
The  Quartet  by  Willmers  is  said  to  be  his  best  com- 
position. "We  should  be  glad  to  find  it  giving  us  a 
higher  idea  of  the  composer  than  the  showy,  pretty, 
sentimental  concert  pieces  for  the  piano,  to  which  we 
have  been  treated  now  and  then  by  Jaell  and  others. 
Mr.  S.  is  to  be  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  such 
artists  as  William  Mason,  B.  J.  Lang,  and  a  lady 
pupil,  pianists  ;  Messrs.  Schultze  and  Eckhardt, 
violins;  Jungnickel,  violoncello,  &c The  Ger- 
man Trio  will  commence  their  third  season  of  six 
concerts  at  Chickering's  rooms  on  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  20th,  with  the  assistance  of  the  "Mozart" 
Quartet  of  singers  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moz.vrt,  Miss 
Twichell  and  Mr.  Adams).  Messrs.  Hause,  Gart- 
ner and  Jungnickel  will  play  two  Piano  Trios,  one 
by  Beethoven  (Op.  97),  and  one  by  Rubinstein,  be- 
sides each  a  solo Thus  there  will  be  no   lack  of 

Chamber  Concerts  ;  yet  we  shall  sadly  miss  our  Otto 
Deesel,  who  has  so  far  yielded  to  his  sensitive 
Chopin-like  dread  of  concert-giving  as  to  resolve  to 
play  no  more  in  public,  but  find  a  purer  pleasure, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  exert  a  more  genuine  artistic  influ- 
ence, by  discoursing  music  in  congenial  private  cir- 
cles. In  this  he  plainly  sacrifices  interest  to  a  con- 
scientious ideal.  We  cannot  but  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  all  true  lovers  of  music,  that  he  will  one   day  see 

the  matter  in   a   different  light Christmas  comes 

and  we  have  not  yet  heard  an  Oratorio  or  a  Symphony 
in  Boston!  But  the  signs  indicate  a  better  time  at 
hand.  We  only  fear  too  furious  a  reaction  in  the 
latter  part  of  winter.  Why  must  it  always  be  either 
a  dearth  or  a  glut  of  music  ?  This  does  not  indicate 
a  healthy,  genuine  appetite. 

Our  German  Miinnerchor,  the  '•  Oepheus,"  will 
give  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Hall,  commencing  early  in  January. 
Good  German  choruses  and  part-songs,  solo  songs  by 
their  conductor  Mr.  Keeissmann,  and  others,  piano 
and  violin  pieces  by  Messrs.  Leonhard  and  Schultze, 
&c.,  will  combine  to  furnish  forth  a  pleasant  feast. 

There  is  no  lack  of  musical  activity  in  the  towns 
and  cities  within  easy  hail  of  Boston.  Indeed  we  hear 
of  concerts — series  of  concerts  —  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, classical  and  miscellaneous,  Chamber  Quar- 
tets and  great  Oratorios,  all  around  us.  In  Lowell, 
Providence,  Salem  and  Worcester  there  are  concerts 
on  foot.  In  Manchester,  N.  H.  there  is  Mr.  Stratton's 
orchestra.  In  Cambridge,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  places,  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  and  the  German  Trio  are  giving  Classical 


Soir<5es  in  private  houses.  This  musical  appetite  in 
the  "rural  districts"  keeps  the  best  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists of  our  city  busy.  That  excellent  singer, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  seems  to  be  in  demand  everywhere. 
On  Monday  she  sings  at  the  annual  concert  of  Gill- 
more's  Band  in  Salem ;  on  Tuesday  at  Stratton's 
third  Orchestral  Concert  in  Manchester;  at  Christmas 
in  the  first  of  a  subscription  series  at  Lowell,  and  so 
on. . .  .See  Novello's  advertisement  for  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  Christmas  music — anthems,  carols,  &c.,  by 
the  most  esteemed  authors,  published  in  a  style  at 
once  economical  and  elegant.  Mr.  G.  W.  Waeeex's 
"Christmas  Carol "  for  children,  too,  published  by 
Hidley  in  Albany,  is  a  lively,  pretty  thing,  to  be  sung 
in  four  parts,  and  beautifully  got  up,  with  vignette 
title. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  at  Paris,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Seguin,  a  promising  young  American  artist,  who  has 
received  mxisical  instruction  at  the  best  schools 
abroad;  "My  departure  to  Florence  has  been  delayed 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Panseron  advising  me,  by  all 
means,  to  sing  as  his  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire  ex- 
amination. There  were  ninety  aspirants,  ten  of 
whom  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  that  number.  We 
had  to  be  judged  by  Auber,  IIal(5vy,  Ambroise  Thom- 
as, CarafFa,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  I  sang  a  song  from  L'Etoile  da 
Nord,  a  trio  from  '  G.  Tell,*  etc.,  with  great  success  ; 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  professors,  and  teas 
elected  an  *  Eliive  du  Co-nservatoire  Imp.  de  Miisique^ 
Paris.'  I  was  afraid,  on  account  of  being  an  Amer- 
ican, that  I  should  not  get  it ;  but  Auber,  Hal^vy, 
etc.,  expressed  themselves  greatly  pleased  with  me, 
and  the  next  thing  I  hope  to  inform  you  of,  will  be 
my  first  appearance  in  opera.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  singing  with  Miss  May,  who  leaves  here  on  the 
nineteenth." 

The  Opera  in  New  York  closed  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, of  course,  as  it  begun,  with  II  Trovatore.  There 
was  a  benefit  night  appended,  however,  for  Mme.  La- 
grange, on  Thursday,  when  she  appeared  both  in  La 
Traviata  and  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  The  troupe 
are  off  immediately  for  Havana,  and  now,  if  never 
before,  the  semi-French  city  of  New  Orleans  may 
boast  itself  the  only  city  in  the  Union  which  sup- 
ports Opera  as  a  permanent  institution.  Of  Verdi's 
Traviata,  the  Courier  %  Enjuirer  says:  "The  music 
is  as  poor  as  Verdi  can  write  ;  that  of  Rigolelto.  even, 
shines  by  contrast.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act  there 
is  a  careful  piece  of  concerted  writing,  but  as  to  the 
rest — niente,  niente,  niente."  As  to  its  alleged  im- 
morality, the  same  journal  justly  says  ; 

It  is  true  that  La  Traviata  is  a  young  lady  whose 
relations  to  some  members  of  the  other  sex  are  not 
very  clearly  defined ;  but  those  relations  are  not 
obtruded  by  the  action,  and  would  not  be  known  to 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  audience,  were  it  not  for  the 
translation  of  the  libretto  which  Mr.  Darcy  has  pub- 
lished. Still,  the  story  having  got  out,  the  lady  must 
be  considered  improper  and  frowned  out  of  good  opera 
society,  although  many  of  those  who  maintain  their 

position  are  no  better  than she  Is ;    for   instance 

Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni,  Leonora  in  La  Fawrita, 
Mrs.  Norma,  Mrs.  Borgia,  and  Thisbe  in  II  Giura- 
mento. 

Still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  matter  of 
moral  censorship.  La  Traviata,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both  musically  and  dramatically,  is  fair  game,  as  pal- 
pably appealing  to  a  corrupt  appetite  in  both  regards. 

A  marriage  took  place  last  week  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Bristol  churches,  (says  the  Musical  World,) 
which  attracted  great  numiiers  to  see  it,  owing  to  a 
report  having  got  abroad  that  the  bridegroom  was 
twice  before  on  the  eve  of  happiness,  and  had  gone 
halfway  to  the  altar,  but  owing  to  a  singular  nervous- 
ness, had,  upon  each  occasion,  turned  heel,  and  made 
a  speedy  retreat  from  the  church,  not  having  sufficient 
resolution  to  go  through  the  celebration.  Aware  of 
his  weakness,  he,  it  is  said,  candidly  declared  that, 
unless  some  means  were  adopted  to  give  him  courage, 
he  would  be  sure,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  levant  the 
third  time,  as  in  the  two  previous  instances,  and  sug- 
gested music  as  the  most  likely  agent  to  sustain  his 
self-possession.  The  lady's  friends  acted  on  the  hint, 
and  engaged  the  organist,  who  played  vehemently 
during  the  whole  ceremony.  It  had  the  desired  effect ; 
he  did  not  run  away,  much,  apparently,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  crowds  assembled  in  and  outside  the 
church,  who  confidently  looked  out  for  a  scene. — 
Everything,  however,  passed  off  as  it  should. 


In  the  New  York  correspondence  of  a  religious 
paper,  the  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector,  of  lliis 
city,  we  find  |a  definition  of  Italian  Opera,  which  is 
cliarming  for  its  simplicity,  to  say  the  least.  For  in- 
stance : 

What  is  the  Italian  Opera"?  We  c.innot  speak 
from  our  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation. 
We  never  witnessed  it.  But  we  have  witnessed  inci- 
dental fragments,  thrown  into  concerts,  and  we 
should  describe  it  somewhat  in  the  following  man- 
ner. One  dozen  men  and  women  on  a  stage,  each 
with  a  sheet  of  music  in  their  hand,  and  each  stri- 
ving to  scream  louder  than  the  other,  flourishing  the 
music,  and  accompanying  the  strange  sounds  with 
violent  gestures  and  contortions  of  the  body,  hands 
and  head,  while  behind  them  a  company  of  musi- 
cians make  a  desperate  assault  upon  their  instrn- 
ments,  pounding  pianos,  beating  bass  drums,  tearing 
violins,  and  blowing  up  French  horns,  as  if  they  in- 
tended their  utter  destruction.  With  a  few  lulls  and 
returns,  the  storm  finally  subsides,  and  the  perform- 
ers, apparently  exhausted  with  the  laborious  effort, 
take  their  seats  to  rest  five  minutes  and  then  repeat 
tliis  singular  performance.  Now  many  admirers  of 
flne  music  will  call  all  this  a  caricature,  and  charge 
it  to  our  want  of  taste.  We  certainly  plead  guilty  to 
the  want  of  taste.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  call  such 
performances  music,  and  somewhat  amusing  to  see 
people  try  hard  to  appreciate  and  pretend  to  admire 
them. 


Jidu^rti.^cmi5nis* 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlie  Mendclssohai  Unintcttc  Club^s 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Dec .  16,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Kooma,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  TRENKLE,  Pianist. 

A  new  Quartette  in  F,  by  Rubinsfein,  will  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Trenkle  will  play  in  Mendelssohn's  B  flat  Duo, 
with  *Ceilo,  and  two  Morceaux  by  Chopin.  Beethoven's  Sep- 
tette and  other  good  works  will  be  presented. 

Package  of  Eight  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S5 ;  Single 
tickets  i{?l  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

THE  undersigned  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  FOUR  Orches- 
tral Concerts  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subssribers 
shall  be  obtained.  Suhscriptions  rpceivfd  at  Wade's  niu."'ic 
store,  197  Washington  Street,  and  Russell  &  Richardson's,  13 
Tremont)  or  282  Washington  Street,  where  the  prospectus  nmy 
be  seen.  CABL  ZEBRAHISr. 

aUSTAVE     BAXTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC    SOIREES. 

FIRST      EVENING. 

PROGKAMME. 

1— Quartet :  G  minor, R.  Willjiehs. 

2 — a}Mrizourka, ) 

&)Nocturne,  [  (first  time,) G.  Satter. 

c)Scherzo,      ) 

6}Cicily  :  Ballad,        ) 

4— Sonata  (Kreutzer)  for  Piano  and  Violin, Beethoven. 

5 — Reminiscence  de  "  Robert  le  Diable," Fhanz  Liszt. 

The  Concerts  (three  in  number)  will  take  place  at  Messrs. 
Hallet,  Dwis  &  Co  's  Piano  Rooms,  on  evenings  to  be  here- 
after specified.  Among  the  Artists  who  will  assist  during  the 
Series,  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  William  Mason,  Schultze, 
JuKGNiCKEL,  EcKHARDT,  B.  J.  Lang,  and  Others. 

THE 

Modern  Sclaool  for  tlie  Fiasio-Fortc 


Best  Instruction  Book  ever  piiblish'^d 


It  has  been  awarded  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Chiritable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  recommended  by 
S.  THALBERG,  A.  DREYSCHOCK, 

A.  JAELL,  WM.  MASOy, 

OTTO  DRESEL,  JULIUS  KNORR, 

Dr.  LOWELL  M.\SON,  GEO,  J.  WKBB, 

W.  B.  BRADBURY,  G.  P.  ROOT, 

B.  F.  BAKER,  and  over  200  others, 

Comprising  Music  Teacher.^,  Principals  of  Seminaries,  Ama- 
teurs, &c.  &c.  If  you  wish  to  buy  the  best  book,  that  will 
teach  you  to  play  in  the  shortest  time,  it  is  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PMO-FORTE, 

BY    NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 
Price  Tlxree  Dollars. 

PUBLISUED    BT 

BtrSSEIiL  &  KICHAKDSOBT,  Boston, 
And  for  sale  by  all  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


WRITTEN   BY    THE 

EEV.    T.    A.    STAEKET, 

MUSIC    BY 

GEOEGE    -WILLIAM    -WAEEEN. 

— ALSO — 

TEIRD  EDITION  OF  WARREN'S 

boboliktk:  folit-a., 

JOST   PUBLISHED   BY 

iT.    EI.    :EIXX3T  nTFS'Sr, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O^lGr-^^IKr    :^  "CT  I  Xj  33  E!  EX  , 

•WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 
TUB      G-OLXJEIsT     -WKE-A-Tia:, 

IS  EOw  ready.  The  demand  for  this  new  volume  of  Vocal 
Instruction  exceeds  that  of  any  Juvenile  Boolt  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  It  is  adopted  wherever  known,  teachers  and 
scholars  being  at  once  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
music  render  it  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  book  for 
Schools.    Price  only  SO  cts.    S3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   3Iusic, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

%xCii  jStalir  iit  JHusixal  pttixiaitiise, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TEEMOUT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

"lYHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
1  ¥    Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORG.\N,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  MBYEa  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOI^  &  HAMLIU  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
fur  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-IIarmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  3856.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  MtDAL)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Stare  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September",  1S56.  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  daring  the  month  of  September, 
l?o6:— making  Six  First  Premiums  in  one  month  1 1 

N.  B — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  evtry  Fair  at  which 
thfy  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-narmoniura  \»  a  new 
mnrical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one'witli,  and  the  other  wirhont,  pedal  bass.  The  one  wirh 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octitves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  $400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedal.?.  Price  $r.350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  .?175.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeon.^  S?200. 

EIT^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASON  &>  HAMLIX, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Jlls. 

Me.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From   the   CoNSEKVAToay   of   Lkipzio, 

Gives  InstractioD  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Uadson  St. 


CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINC.NG. 

Mns.    CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
Eesidenoe  Ko.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPII  KIELBLOCK, 

€tu)n  Bf  \\t  ^^iflnD  null  linging, 

IT.    8.   HOTEI.. 


^.iiiljcms  for  \\t  Cflmiu0  Btim\, 

Nove-llo's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

Asitlieins  for  CSiristiaaas, 

HOPKINS,  E.  J. — Let  n?.  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  B.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy,  3  cts. 
CROCE  —Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  ;  s.  a.  t.  e.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tejiors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness.    Ilecit.  )  -.o  „„._ 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  b.  |  "^^  ^^°^^- 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.    31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  A'irgin  shall  conceive  ;  and  0  I  thou  that  telle.=t ; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Masham.)  — Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Ziou  I  that  bringest  sood  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :  Short  Anthem  for  S-  A  t.  b 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  IG  cts. 
PUKCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A  T.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  t.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  8.  a.  t.  b.. 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  f®r  Cliristiuas-tidc, 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  TnoMAs  Helmore,  M.  A. 

AV^ords,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Bev.  J.  M-  Neale,  M.  A. 

ISmosize, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

«  in  packets  of  50, 6  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Caroln  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  SI. 13. 

HGVEI.L,0'S    music    STORBj, 
389  Broadway,  Ne^r  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

47  IJaiacoclc  Street. 


SIGNOIt  ATTGUKTO  BENDELAKI 

Is  DOW  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  /or  6^§-m- 
7iers  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chiekering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercicea 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  f^a.«  of  last  year, 
who  m'ly  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PliESEYTERIAW  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardfion's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ^bO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessont",  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUIinilS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

Of  EVERY  DE.SCKII'TION. 

WAKEKOOMS, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MnrsiC     AND     JOB^  PEINTING    OFFICE^ 


J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitsttuctoroftfit  piano- jFoitt,  ©rgan  &  Slatmonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

KH.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  af'er  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  bis  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  M.«ION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Magical  Exchange,  232  Washiugton  St. 


JOB  PPiIFTIF 


OF     ETEIIT     DESCEIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PUOMPTLT 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasUingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

'S>.    F.    IDOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  iSuacll  St.  Boston,  aiicl  W,  Cambridge,  Ms. 

0^-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IBIPOHTEKS  ©F  FCEESGW  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  789  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Hesidelice  No.  5G  Kueelasiil  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  Tbe  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  reque>fed. 

Mr.  Ilause  niay  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichard-ou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Iteed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  How, 

C.    BKEU§SNG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Drard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[CT^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

il  3j3ap£r  of  ^rt  anlr  ILit^raturc, 

Putlislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tv/o  I>ollars  \tcr  aimiainn,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Ar(  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  PnUte  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
Btrumeuts,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Ptcligious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Ti-anslations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[ty^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGIIT,  21  SouoOL  St.  Bobton. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  lino , 10  ctfl. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (120  lines)  first  insertion 3fil2.00 

Do  do  e;u;h  Bubsequcnt .^0.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  Insertion,  per  lino  20  cts. 
Payuient'H  required  in  advance:  for  ycfUly  udvertiaementfl, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

iforii^scHOOL  ""street;^ 
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giuifilit's  j0ui[nnl  of  IJUisIr, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOE. 

EDWAKD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

0="  OFFICE,   No.  21  Scliool   Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OP  PUBLTCATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  MCIIAUDSON,  282  '.Vasliington  St.       " 

"  GKOKOE  P,  REED  &  CO.  .  .13  Tremoiit  Row,       " 

"  CL.APP  &  CORY, ProTitlence.  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broatlwav,  " 

"  GEORGE   DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  G.  ANDIIB  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittshurii,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACH.4M... 181  Baltimore  St,  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  F.  COLBORN Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, CleTeland,  0. 


Theodore  de  Witt. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal,  from  the  Supplement  to  the 
CoDVersations- lexicon.) 

Theodore  db  Witt,  a  descendent  of  the 
fiimons  fiimily  in  the  Netherlands,  to  whit-h  be- 
longed the  two  patriots  murdered  by  the  people 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  son  of  John 
de  Witt,  a  music  teacher  and  organist  yet  living 
in  Wiederwesel.  Under  his  father's  instruction 
he  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  he  ven- 
tured in  his  seventh  year  to  U't  himself  be  heard 
in  public.  Gifted  in  his  childhood  with  really 
striking  beauty  and  "with  a  ■n'onderfuliy  fine 
soprano  voice,  he  e.fercised  a  rare  attraction  upon 
everybody.  Without  having  studied  counter- 
point, he  composed  pieces  in  which  not  an  error 
could  be  found.  A  musician,  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  boy  was  able  to  do  such  things 
without  help  from  others,  gave  him  one  day  a 
theme  and  shut  him  up  with  it.  In  this  solitude 
V»''itt  set  a  piece  of  music,  of  which  the  most 
thoroughly-trained  musician  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  His  first  proper  instruction  in  the 
tbeorj'  of  music  he  received  through  Bischof,  the 
(to  musicians)  well-known  director  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Wesel.  His  attention  had  been  attracted 
to  the  boy  in  a  concert,  which  he  gave  in  his  ov/n 
name  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Witt  conceived  the 
resolution  of  going  to  Berlin,  there  to  educate 
himself  as  a  musician.  AVithout  means  and 
■without  friends,  he  relied  with  the  naive  confi- 
dence of  youth  on  good  men,  who  should  make 
his  hard  way  easy.  He  was  commended  to  Felix 
Mendelssohn  ;  but  all  the  aid  he  got  from  him 
consisted  in  an  earnest  dissuasion  from  the  mu- 
sical career;  and  he  even  refused  his  request  for 
a  free  ticket  to  one  of  his  oratorios.    Piano-forte 


teaching,  too,  by  which  he  sought  the  means  of 
living,  would  not  go  at  first,  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  teacher  being  the  greatest  obstacle  in  his  way. 
Such  bitter  experiences  only  added  spurs  to  his 
zeal,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Witt  earned  the 
couple  of  thalers,  which  he  had  to  give  Professor 
Dehn  for  each  hour  of  instruction.  Moreover, 
he  needed  for  his  studies  costly  works,  and  so  he 
had  to  let  his  body  suffer  all  tlie  more,  as  he  was 
tormented  by  those  social  requirements  which  no 
young  musician  can  escape;  not  seldom  did  he 
make  music  late  into  the  night,  and  then  walk  a 
long  way  home  through  snow  and  ice,  and  by 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  be  ready  again 
to  give  lessons. 

Witt  sought  to  distinguish  himself  not  merely 
as  a  composer,  but  also  as  a  piano-player.  In 
this  latter  character  he  made  Liszt  his  model. 
In  this  he  did  not  strive  to  conquer  technical  diffi- 
culties for  the  sake  of  performing  wonderful 
artistic  feats,  but  because  he  said  to  himself  that 
in  this  way  the  power  of  musical  interpretation 
would  be  enlarged  and  the  most  S&al-ful  delivery 
of  the  older  works  be  rendered  possible.  He 
practised  away  as  his  own  teacher,  and  invented 
a  system  of  finger  exercises,  which  was  calculated 
to  put  aside  all  special  mannerism  and  lead  to  the 
mastery  of  the  most  difficult  tone-figures.  A  man 
who  has  often  heard  him,  says  in  the  Allgemeine 
Zeiiung,  that  as  a  piano-playcr  he  has  rivalled 
Mendelssohn.  "  Especially  charming  was  his 
delivery  of  the  latter's  '  Songs  without  Vfords,' 
which  he  rendered  as  impartially  and  lovingly  as 
if  the  chords  gushed  from  his  own  artistic  soul. 
He  had  not  much  real  sympathy  with  tliis  sort  of 
music,  and  he  despised  the  public  which  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  sensuous  charms  herein  pre- 
sented. Yet  he  only  indulged  in  this  severity  of 
judgment  towards  those  who  had  the  capacity  of 
comin-ehending  something  higher.  Above  all 
was  he  happy  in  the  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
masterworks.  These,  under  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment, became  rcallj'  popular.  The  impenetrable 
difficulties  which  we  used  to  hear  complained  of, 
vanished  before  this  prariical  unfolding  of  the 
musical  idea.  To  hear  him  present  these  divine 
tone-pictures  was  not  merely  a  single  enjoyment, 
but  also  the  source  of  the  richest  instruction. 
One  might  say  that  his  ilustrations  bore  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
master,  as  set  down  in  notes,  that  an  engraving 
of  Marco  Antonio  does  to  one  of  Raphael's 
sketches,  which  have  served  and  satisfied  him  for 
a  model.  Free  from  ornament,  as  there,  but 
clear,  full  and  noble,  came  out  every  single  idea 
from  the  foaming  waves  of  tone,  and  the  rhythm, 
of  which  a  deep  understanding  seemed  inborn  in 
him,  reigned  with  an  unswerving  omnipotence  in 


his  harmonic  play,  just  as  in  painting  a  firm  com- 
prehension of  form  reigns  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
rendering  of  color,  the  one-sided  predominance 
of  which  after  a  while  excites  in  a  true  artist  the 
same  loathing  that  Witt  felt  in  listening  to 
pieces  of  the  New  Romantic  music  which  were 
piped  to  him  upon  his  sick  bed  frequently  for 
days  and  weeks  together." 

His  undeveloped  physique  was  ill  calculated  in 
the  long  run  for  such  manifold  exertions.  One 
evening  in  bed  Witt  had  an  attack  of  bleeding, 
which  robbed  him  of  his  speech.  Only  on  the 
next  morning  did  the  maid  find  him  in  his  blood. 
As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  went 
home  to  seek  a  fuller  cure  at  a  retired  country 
house.  After  a  year's  respite  he  was  again  in 
Berlin,  and  now  directed  all  his  study  to  the 
Fugue.  Here  again  he  overtaxed  his  strength, 
until  one  day  he  sank  powerless  from  his  seat, 
and  was  taken  with  a  nervous  fever,  which,  with 
an  intermittent  character,  never  left  him  till  his 
death.  At  the  bsths  of  Heringsdorf,  where  his 
physician  sent  him,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Emanuel  Geibel  and  Chancellor  von  Dach- 
r.OEDEN.  Geibel  wrote  songs,  AVitt  set  them  to 
music  and  Dachroden  sang  them.  Afterwards 
Meyerbeer  rescued  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
by  procuring  for  him  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
stipend  for  a  year's  journey  to  Italy.  When  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Rome,  some  of  his  works 
were  published,  but  more  were  refused  by  the 
publishers.  Some  compo.ytions  which  he  pre- 
pared for  another  musician,  and  which  that  other 
gave  out  as  his  own,  had  procured  for  the  latter 
a  lucrative  place  from  the  then  minister,  Eich- 
horn  ;  but  he  himself  got  only  a  beggarly  quit- 
tance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  went  to  Rome.  In 
the  winter  he  had  seldom  a  well  moment,  but  in 
the  spring  he  most  happily  revived  and  could 
resume  his  studies.  He  now  composed  a  Christ- 
mas Cantata,  which  grew  under  his  hand  to  a 
small  oratorio,  ah  Agnus  Dei,  Tanlvm  ergo,  and 
several  psalms  ;  of  these  works  only  a  few  have 
reached  publication.  He  was  recom.mended  by 
distinguished  connoisseurs,  and  yet  it  generally 
happened  that  the  music-publishers  courteously 
declined  the  works  he  sent  them.  With  the 
Italians  he  found  comparatively  more  recogni- 
tion. Among  those  who  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction, we  may  name  especially  the  celebrated 
Raimondi,  composer  of  a  gigantic  work  up)on 
Fugue  composition,  who  died  as  maestro  di  capcl- 
la  at  St.  Peter's.  Also  many  Italian  virtuosos 
pLiced  themselves  gratuitously  at  his  service  and 
formed  an  orchestra,  which  under  his  direction 
studied  the  Beethoven  symphonies.  In  these  pro- 
ductions he  showed  the  demoniacal  power  which 
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he  exercised  over  Ills  performing  musicians,  and 
through  which  he  carried  aloni;  with  hira  even 
those  who  were  not  talented.  To  the  Icindness 
of  Chancellor  von  Dachrdden  he  owed  it,  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  converted  his  stipend,  at  the 
moment  when  it  ran  out,  into  a  permanent  sub- 
sidy.    His  future  was  now  secure.' 

The  continual  rejection  of  his  works  hy 
publishers  had  indisposed  him  to  compose  more 
himself.  He  now  busied  himself  with  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  the  Motets  of  Palestrina. — 
AVhile  he  worked  assiduously  at  these,  he 
gradually  collected  around  him  the  material  for 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great 
master.  A  good  edition  of  that  sort  does  not 
exist,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  authentic 
copies  of  Palestrina's  works  would  go  utterly  to 
ruin.  In  the  existing  copies  there  is  a  fearful  want 
of  exactness,  which  perplexes  even  connoisseurs. 
To  be  sure,  Baiiti,  the  last  chapel-master  of  the 
singing  choir  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  set  the 
whole  of  Palestrina  in  score,  and  has  bequeathed 
this  work,  since  he  was  nnable  to  bring  it  out 
himself,  to  the  Minerva  library  in  Rome,  on  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  published.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Sistine  choir  has  not  respected  this 
bequest  of  Baini.  The  score  lies  buried  in  the 
archives  of  the  Sistine,  and  the  editions,  which 
Baini  could  still  use  in  the  libraries,  have  now 
disappeared  from  thence.  The  Sistine  Chapel 
will  never  publish  Baini's  work,  for  it  calls  it  its 
own  property,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  Baini  has  plundered  the 
archives  of  cloisters  to  make  his  edition  complete. 

"Witt  had  the  good  fortune  to  hunt  up  the 
original  impressions  of  Palestrina,  and  even  such 
as  were  unknown  to  Baini.  He  constructed  his 
edition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  just  to 
the  wants  of  the  public  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  With  him  we  find  the  modern,  more 
easily  read  clefs  employed ;  and  yet  the  orig- 
inal ones  which  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  regulation  of  the  pitch  of  the  parts,  are 
added.  He  visited  the  Sistine  Chapel  as  often  as 
possible,  in  order  closely  to  examine  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  traditional  manner  of  delivery  in  the 
papal  choir.  He  had  completed  the  three  first 
volumes,  and  yet  no  publisher  appeared.  Finally, 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  Hiickel,  in  Mannheim, 
made  him  honorable  proposals.  It  was  the  last 
joy  that  poor  Witt  had.  A  few  weeks  later,  on 
the  Ist  of  December,  1855,  a  gentle  death  deliv- 
ered him  from  his  hard  trials. 

His  Palestrina  will  make  his  name  celebrated. 
His  compositions  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
soon  published ;  for  a  competent  writer,  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  gives  them  extra- 
ordinary praise :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  melo- 
dies in  his  songs  are  remarkably  simple,  but  full 
of  touching  grace  and  noble  pathos,  with  an  ear- 
nest depth  of  feeling.  His  rare  originality  reveals 
itself  especially  in  unexpected  and  brilliantly  ef- 
fective modulations.  The  accompaniment  is  full 
and  rich,  and  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  of  its  resources.  But  what  enchains 
one  more  than  all  these  excellencies  is  the  fidelity 
and  purity  with  which  his  whole  being,  his 
strongly  marked  character,  is  mirrored  in  his 
artiitic  products;  that  lofty  enthusiasm,  with 
scientific  completeness  and  severity  ;  that  noble, 
bigh-hearted  feeling,  with  an  all-penetrating 
acumen ;  that  love  for  truth,  which  you  may 
trace  into  the  most  delicate  details;  and  (hat  Ic- 


ical  continuity  and  strictness,  with  the  most  glow- 
ing warmth  of  heart  and  imagination." 


Musical  Extremes. 

[The  following  pithy  little  Introduction  by  M.  Bee- 
Lioz  to  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  contains 
much  in  little.] 

At  no  period  in  the  Hi!>tory  of  Music  has  there 
been  greater  mention  made  of  Instrumentation, 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  reason  of  this  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  completely  modern 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch 
of  the  Art;  and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  multitude  of 
criticisms,  opinions,  different  doctrines,  judgments, 
rational  and  irrational  arginnents  spoken  or 
written,  for  which  tlie  slightest  productions  of  the 
most  inferior  composers  form  a  pretext. 

There  appears  at  present  to  be  great  importance 
attached  to  this  art  of  instrumenting,  which  was 
unknown  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  of  which,  sixty  years  ago,  many  persons 
who  passed  for  sincere  friends  of  Music,  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  advance.  There  is  an  effort, 
now-a-days,  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
musical  progress,  upon  other  points.  It  has  always 
been  thus;  therefore  it  can  scarcely  create  sur- 
prise. At  first,  music  was  only  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  a  series  of  consoiiant  harmonies,  inter- 
mingled with  a  few  discords  of  suspension  ;  and 
when  Monteverde  attempted  to  subjoin  the  chord 
of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant  without  prepara- 
tion, blame  and  invective  of  all  kinds  failed  not  to 
be  levelled  at  him.  But  this  seventh  once 
admitted,  in  spite  of  all,  with  the  discords  of 
suspension,  there  were  not  wanting  those  among 
so-called  learned  authorities  who  held  in  contempt 
all  compositions  of  which  the  harmony  was  simple, 
sweet,  clear,  sonorous,  natural ;  it  was  absolutely 
requisite,  to  please  these  gentry,  that  it  should  be 
crammed  with  chords  of  the  sepond  major  and 
minor,  with  sevenths,  ninths,  fourths,  and  fifths, 
employed  without  reason  or  intention,  unless  that 
of  being  as  frequently  as  possible  harsh  to  the  ear. 
These  musicians  took  a  fancy  for  dissonant  chords, 
as  certain  animals  have  a  predilection  for  salt, 
prickly  plants,  and  thorny  shrubs.  It  was  the 
exaggeration  of  reaction. 

Melody  was  not  to  be  found  among  these  fine 
combinations ;  when  it  appeared  it  was  cried  down, 
as  the  ruin  of  Art,  the  neglect  of  time-honored 
rules,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  was  apparently  lost.  Never- 
theless, melody  maintained  its  ground  ;  a  reaction 
of  melody,  in  its  turn,  was  not  long  in  appearing. 
There  were  fanatical  melodists,  to  whom  every 
piece  of  music  in  more  than  three  parts  was 
insupportable.  Some  of  them  asserted  tliat.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  subject  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  bass  only,  leaving  to  the  hearer 
the  delight  of  imagining  the  complemental  notes  of 
the  chords.  Others  went  still  farther,  desiring  to 
have  no  accompaniment  at  all,  alfirming  that 
harmony  was  but  a  barbarous  Invention. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  modulations.  At  the 
period  when  the  habit  ivas  to  modulate  only  In 
relative  keys,  the  first  who  ventured  to  pass  into 
a  foreign  key,  was  treated  with  contumely, — as 
might  have  been  expected.  Whatever  the  effect 
of  this  new  modulation,  masters  severely  objected 
to  it.  The  Innovator  vainly  pleaded  : — "Listen 
to  it;  observe  how  agreeably  It  Is  brought  in,  how 
well  worked,  how  adroitly  linked  with  tlia't  which 
preccdi'S  and  succeed.-",  and  how  dellciously  it 
sounds!"  "Thai's  not  the  question!"  was  the 
reply.  "  This  modulation  Is  prohibited  ;  therefore 
it  must  not  be  made  I"  But  as,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Is  the  precise  question  throughout,  irrelative 
modulations  did  not  fall  .soon  to  appear  in  grand 
music,  aiding  In  producing  effects  no  less  felicitous 
than  unexpected.  Almost  Immediately  arose  a 
new  order  of  pedantry;  when  people  thought 
themselves  degraded  by  modulating  into  the 
dominant;  and  who  frolicked  sweetly,  in  the 
smallest  rondo,  from  the  key  of  C  natural  into  F 
sharp  major. 

Time,  little  by  little,  has  re-arranged  each  thing 
In  its  place.  A  too  rigid  adherence  to  custom  has 
been  distinguished  from  the  reactions  of  vanity, 
folly,  and  obstinacy;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 


agreed  to  allow,  at  present,  in  all  that  regards 
harmony,  melody,  and  modulation,  that  whatever 
produces  a  good  effect  is  good,  as  that  whatever 
produces  a  bad  one  is  had ;  and  that  the  authority 
of  a  hundred  old  men,  even  if  they  were  each  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  aje,  cannot  make 
ugly  that  which  is  beautiful,  nor  beautiful  that 
which  Is  ugly. 

As  for  Instrumentation,  expression,  and  rhythm, 
that  is  quite  another  affair.  Their  turn  for  being 
discerned,  denounced,  admitted,  fettered,  freed, 
and  exaggerated,  not  having  come  until  much 
later,  they  cannot  have  attained  the  point  previ- 
ously reached  by  other  branches  of  the  Art.  It 
may  be  said,  that  instrumentation,  as  first  in  order, 
IS  at  the  stage  of  exaggeration. 

It  recjuires  much  time  to  discover  Musical 
Mediterraneans;  and  still  more,  to  master  their 
navigation. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Violins  at  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Editor : — Being  somewhat  partial  to  the 
Violin,  I  have  read  the  several  reports  of  the 
Judges  on  that  instrument,  appointed  at  the  late 

Mechanics'  Fair,  and  have  been  considerably • 

amused.  First  it  was  reported  that  "  to  John 
White  a  Diploma  was  awarded  for  a  Violin," — • 
then  we  were  told  that  mistakes  had  been  made, 
and  that  a  new  report  might  be  expected.  In 
your  last  paper  we  have:  "White  Brothers, 
Boston,  Violins  and  Guitars.  The' Guitars  were 
good  instruments  of  more  than  common  power 
and  richness  of  tone.  The  Viohns  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  manufacturers  as  specimens  of 
work,  but  were  unattended  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment— a  bow,  so  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  vibrations  and  prove  their  quality." — There 
sir,  that  is  from  gentlemen  supposed  to  be  violin 
players,  and  consequently  owners  of  bows,  else,  a 
bow  would  not  have  helped  them.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  statement  attached  to  one 
of  the  Violins,  would  have  caused  desire  enough 
to  hear  its  tones,  even  at  some  little  trouble.  The 
Statement  read  thus:  "In  1761  the  Mayor  of 
London  made  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  a  present 
of  an  Organ  built  by  the  famous  Snetzler; — 
During  the  Revolution  a  great  part  of  the  metal 
pipes  were  taken  to  make  bullets  of,  and  about  ten 
years  since  the  remains  of  the  Organ  were  taken 
down.  The  top  of  this  Violin  was  a  part  of  that 
Organ. — The  back  and  hoops  were  made  from  the 
old  communion  table  of  the  Church  In  Lexington." 
That  there  are  persons  to  whom  a  Violin  made  of 
a  part  of  a  Snetzler  Organ,  or  of  Noah's  Ark, 
would  be  no  more  valuable  than  if  made  of  a 
barn  door,  I  am  aware.  There  are  also  others  of 
a  different  temperament ;  witness  the  canes  made 
of  Constitution  wood,  enough  to  build  a  navy. 
Violinists  believe  that  the  excellence  of  old  Violins 
is  In  part  owing  to  the  age  of  the  wood ; — and  here 
is  a  Violin  the  wood  of  which  is  a  hundred  years 
old.  Of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  any 
one  could  judge  with  half  an  eye,  and  without 
troubling  a  Committee.  But  sir,  Mr.  White 
assures  me  that  there  was  a  how  in  the  case  with 
the  Violins,  and  that  he  was  careful  to  have  it 
nicely  rosined. 

AVhen  the  lamented  Artot  visited  this  country, 
years  ago,  he  brought  with  him  two  Violins  that 
cost  him  S3,000,  one  of  them  an  undoubted 
Straduari  in  its  original  state.  Being  very  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  White's  work,  he  allowed  lilm'to 
measure  and  copy  those  instruments,  and  those 
measurements  have  been  the  basis  of  Mr.  White's 
work  since  that  time,  modified  by  the  various 
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Gaarneri,  Amati,  Szc  which  have  since  passed 
through  his  hands.  I  presume  there  is  hardly  a 
Violinist  in  Boston  who  is  not  well  acquainted 
with-  the  excellence  of  Jlr.  White's  work,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  consequence  of  his 
reputation  as  a  repairer,  be  gets  but  little  time  for 
new  work.  He  has  made  in  all  about  Eighty 
instruments,  and  1  will  here  state  that  he  never 
steams  or  soaks  his  wood  to  make  it  appear  old, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some  modern  Violin  makers; 
— he  prefers  to  have  his  instruments  grow  b  tter 
instead  of  worse ; — in  fact  he  is  working  for  a 
posthumous  reputation. 

The  Judges  did  no  more  than  justice  in  their 
report  of  the  Guitars.  One  of  them  was  played 
behind  the  scenes  in  one  of  our  Theatres,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  supposed  it  to  be 
a  Harp. 

e    ■!!     ) 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
GOITDOLA-SAII.. 
[From  the  German  of  Gbden.] 
Hark  !  past  the  midnight  hour  ! 
The  streets  from  men  are  free  ! 
The  moon  pours  down  her  splendor 
On  palace,  church  and  sea  ! 

Would'st  thou  behold  fair  Venice  ? 

Delay  not  now  the  sight ! 
This  is  the  very  hour — 

This  is  the  very  light ! 

The  marhle  forms  are  living  ! 

The  palace  walls  grow  white ; 
Gigantic  silver  tablets 

Recording  deeds  of  night. 

Love,  would'st  thou  taste  her  pleasures  ? 

List  to  her  summons  soon  ; 
The  Gondola  her  cradle, 

Her  dawning  red  the  moon. 

'Mid  the  old  world.'s  gray  shadows, 

With  loving  arm  to  twine 
Around  the  blooming  Present, 

"What  fair  attendance  thine  ! 

And  though  thy  tears  fell  freely 

On  graves  of  days  gone  by, 
The  lily-handed  Present 

Should  quickly  wipe  them  dry.       c.  T.  E. 


Friends  and  Music  in  Berlin. 

["We  are  indebted  to  some  unknown  friend  for  a 
marked  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  of  Nov.  29, 
containing  the  following  pleasant  letter  about  one 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers.  The  ap- 
pended information  about  music  in  the  Prussian 
capital  will  not  be  new  to  many,  but  is  interesting 
enough  to  hear  again  from  the  mouth  of  a  new  re- 
porter.] 

Berlin,  February,  18.56. 

Dear  Sir — Very  few  Americans  visit  Berlin 
■with  the  purpose  of  spending  any  time,  without 
becoming  acquainted  with  a  ffllow-countryman 
there,  so  long  resident  in  the  Prussian  capital  as 
to  be  in  many  respects  a  German,  though  at 
heart  and  in  hand  a  Yankee  throu'^h  and  through 
still. 

Americans  visit  his  little  room — No.  5.  Marien 
Strasse — to  ask  those  thousand  questions  which 
strangers  in  a  strange  land  are  always  anxious  to 
put;  and  Germans,  young  men  wishing  to  emi- 
grate, or  old  men  inquisitive  about  our  institu- 
tions, all  resort  to  him,  and  find  him  always  a 
man  of  the  widest  information  and  of  the  most 
genial  heart. 

The  first  time  I  met  Alex.  "W.  Thayer  was 
at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  his  own  rooms, 
■where  some  fifteen  of  us  young  Americans  sat 
down  to  the  nearest  approach  to  an  old-fashioned 
home  dinner  that  Thayer's  Yankee  ingenuity 
could  improvise. 

_    The  dinner  was  got  up  in   spite  of  dishearten- 
ing circumstances. 


There  wasn't  a  grandmother,  nor  mother,  nor 
aunt,  nor  cousin,  nor  sister,  nor  even  sweetheart, 
within  five  thousand  miles,  to  grace  and  adorn 
the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  .seeing  to  the  cooking. 
But  Thayer  was  nut  iliscouraged  ;  and  with  the 
help  of  what  reminiscences  ot  New  England 
housewifery  he  brought  wiih  him,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Frau  Wirthin,  he  astonished  the 
rest  of  us  completelj'.  For  roast  turkey,  we  had 
roast  goose,  and  for  everything  else  a  famous 
dish  of  baked  beans ;  not  to  say  we  had  no  side 
dishes,  of  which  a  plenty,  but  baked  beans  was 
the  dish  of  the  evening. 

It  may  appear  a  vcrj'  tame  affair,  recurring  to 
it  now,  and  to  those  who  were  never  so  far  away 
from  home  and  native  land  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  you  had  seen  the  burst  of  ap- 
plause that  greeted  the  appearance  of  those  beans, 
and  the  affection — more  than  the  ordinary  emo- 
tion or  display  at  sight  of  something  "  nice  " — 
with  which  each  loaded  plate  was  tenderly  passed 
around,  then  you  might  have  appreciated  our 
feelings  on  that  illustrious  occasion. 

This  was  in  1854.  In  1855,  one  year  there- 
after, we  sat  down  tocether  to  another  Thanks- 
giving dinner ;  but  this  time  there  were  twenty- 
four  of  us,  and  in  proportion  to  our  larger  num- 
bers, we  had  a  larger  room  and  a  more  extensive 
bill  of  fare.  But  again  Thayer  was  the  jiresiding 
genius,  and  to  him  alone  is  New  England  in- 
debted for  planting  and  thus  fostering  the  growth 
of  one  of  her  most  peculiar  festivals  upon  a  for- 
eign soil. 

But  so  many  pleasant  reminisceneesT  so  many 
remembrances  of  him  and  the  "times"  we  used 
to  enjoy  together,  rush  up  when  I  mention  Thay- 
er's name,  that  I  must  force  myself  to  the  thing  in 
hand,  or  I  shall  not  reach  it. 

In  more  than  one  respect  Alex.  W.  Thayer  is 
an  honor  and  an  example  to  his  country. 

Passionately  fond  of  music,  a  first-rate  musical 
critic — although  a  performer  on  no  instrument — 
driven  to  it  by  his  own  strong  impulses  and  a  felt 
need  of  the  want  of  such  a  work,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  writing  of  a  life  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary  now-a-days  for  a 
young  music  teacher  to  spend  six,  twelve,  eigh- 
teen months  or  two  years  in  Germany,  "  com- 
pleting his  musical  education,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  on  his  return  to  get  out  a  work  on  church 
psalmody,  a  glee  book,  lessons  on  the  piano-forte, 
or  somefhins  of  the  sort,  which  shall  have  quite  a 
run.  This  is  nothing  diflicult.  Their  "works" 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  mere  compilations, 
abridgements,  hotch-potch  translations  of  standard 
works  acTOss  tlie  water.  They  get  their  reward, 
however — pay. 

Thayer  has  been  already  some  six  years  in 
collecting  material  for  his  biography.  He  has 
crossed  the  ocean  several  times,  has  traveled 
over  the  most  of  Germany,  ransacked  Bonn  and 
its  libraries,  where  Beethoven  was  born,  and  for 
years  buried  himself  alive,  as  it  were,  among  the 
rusty  shelves  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
where  the  major  part  of  Beethoven's  correspon- 
deni'e,  his  pencil  marks  on  book  margins,  scraps 
of  thoughts,  and  the  like,  have  been  preserved. 

It  is  something  refreshing  in  this  book-making 
time,  where  a  dashing  fellow  publishes  his  book  a 
year,  as  coolly  as  he  draws  off  his  bools  at  niaht, 
to  know  there  is  at  least  one  countryman  of  ours 
doing  better. 

Thayer's  health  has  been  poor  for  the  last  year, 
and  writing  for  the  New  York  papers  as  a  means 
of  support  has  taken  too  much  of  his  time,  yet  the 
work  is  drawing  near  its  close. 

Beethoven,  that  great  Titan  in  the  realms  of 
tone,  will  then  no  longer  remain  unhonored  by  a 
work  every  way  worthy  of  him,  in  its  inexhaus- 
tive  research  and  its  profound  critical  acumen. 

"While  speaking  of  Thayer,  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning one  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
during  a  winter  spent  in  Berlin,  and  to  which  he 
first  introduced  me.  I  mean  the  concerts  at  Hen- 
nig's  Winter  Garden,  outside  the  Oranienhurnher 
Thor.  ^ 

Here  Herr  Liebig,  a  Ptoyal  kapellmeister,  and 
leader  to  the  band  of  the  Alexander  regiment, 
has,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  cultivated 
a  taste   tor   the   classic   productions   of  Mozart, 


Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  furnish  music  for  the  masses,  and  that 
of  the  very  choicest  kind,  at  a  price  that  would 
bring  it  within  their  reach.  All  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies,  including  the  instrumental  part  of 
the  Ninth,  were  produced  there  this  winter,  the 
most  of  them  several  times.  So  also  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, and  many  of  Mozart's  and  Haydn's. 

His  orchestra  consists  of  forty.  The  concert 
begins  at  4  P.  M.,  which  is  just  dusk  in  Berlin, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  an  hour  each. 
The  first  hour  generally  consists  of  short  pieces; 
the  second  and  third  hours  are  usually  occupied 
by  a  symphony  each.  Beside  those  symphonies, 
I  heard  there  Mozart's  Dorfmusilcanten,  Haydn's 
CItil'Jren's  Symphony,  Spohr's  Weihe  der  Tone, 
together  with  the  overtures  to  nearly  all  the 
grand  operas,  William  Tell,  Oheroii,  Euryanihe, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  especially  that  of  Tannhailser, 
with  extracts  from  the  body  of  the  opera. 

It  was  thus  that,  with  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  great  masters  of  song  when  I  went  to 
Germany,  I  became  familiar  with  nearly  all  their 
finest  productions,  and  began  to  feel  myself 
almost  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Beethoven. 

The  admission  price  to  these  concerts  is  twelve 
and  half  cents,  but  if  you  buy  six  tickets  at  a 
time  you  get  them  at  half  price.  You  wonder 
why  they  don't  make  admission  free  at  once. 
But  even  at  this  price  it  is  profitable  to  Herr 
Liebig,  the  conductor,  and  to  Madame  Hennig, 
proprietress  of  the  Gardens.  The  German  cus- 
tom is,  to  drink  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  or  a  tankard 
of  good  beer,  or  smoke  a  poor  cigar,  while  enjoy- 
ing such  good  music.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
small  table  to  every  four  or  six  persons  all 
through  the  saloon.  You  and  your  party  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  gather  around  one  or  two,  call 
the  Kellner,  order  your  beer  or  coffee,  and,  sip- 
ping either,  but  never  whispering  while  the  music 
proceeds,  listen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  audience  that  assembles  here. 
I  have  learnt  to  know  all  the  pretty  faces  and  near- 
ly all  the  whiskered  ones.  The  ladles  bring  their 
knitting  or  embroidery,  and  the  gentlemen  their 
cigars,  and  their  respect  and  decorum  is  some- 
thing almost  inexplicable  to  an  American. 

A  low  P-s-t  !  now  and  then  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  waiters  from  jostling  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers as  they  pass  them  around  ;  all  else  is  oppres- 
sively still  during  the  execution  of  the  symphony. 

Several  times  there  were  fifteen  of  us  young 
Americans  gathered  in  a  clump  together,  a  little 
island  of  English  in  a  sea  of  German.  The 
saloons  hold  from  five  to  seven  hundred,  and  if 
anything  like  a  choice  programme  is  advertised 
in  tlie  morning  papers,  we  have  to  go  very  early, 
often  by  three  o'clock,  to  secure  seats. 

Yours,  W X. 


Hearing  "  too  jiuch  of  a  Good  Thing." 
— The  London  Musical  World,  in  an  article 
greatly  glorifying  the  sonorous  Verdi,  having  said 
that  his  great  pleasure  consists  in  living  upon  /(is- 
lands, in  the  midst  of  hix  pea.sants,  who  all  know 
by  heart  the  finest  pieces  in  his  operas,  and  that 
at  Brussetto  the  reapers  perform  their  work  singing 
the  chorus  of  "  Kigoletto,"  "  Ernani,"  "  La  Travi- 
ata,"  and  the  "  Trovatore" — that  incorrigible 
joker,  Mr.  Punch,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"  this  sort  of  homage  would  be  rather  inconvenient 
if  addressed  to  all  composers.  For  instance,  Balfe 
would  soon  grow  tired  of  hearing  every  printer's 
boy,  who  was  waiting  in  the  passage  for  corrected 
proofs,  while  away  the  time  by  singing  '  I  Dreamt 
that  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls;'  and  we  imagine, 
that  Dr.  Maekay  would  very  quickly  lose  all 
patience  if,  whilst  he  finished  looking  at  the  news- 
paper, the  newsman's  boy,  who  was  shuffling  his 
feet  outside,  amused  himself  every  day  by  shouting 
out,  as  loudly  as  he  could,  '  There's  a  Good  Time 
Coming,  Boys.'  Auber  would  not  be  too  well 
pleased  with  his  servants  if  they  assembled  round 
his  bed-room  door,  regularly  at  6  o'clock,  to  fell 
him  to  •  Behold,  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning,' 
any  more  than  Kossini,  we  fancy,  would  be 
delighted  by  his  tradesmen  rushing  into  his  room 
every  night,  before  he  went  to  bed,  to  sing  to  him 
in  a  chorus,  'Buona  Sera.'" 
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Thalberg  and  the  Children. 

Thalberg  before  the  children  must  have 
been  something  worth  seeing  as  well  as  hearing. 
From  the  Musical  Review  Extra  we  learn  that : 
The  first  gratuitous  concert  for  children  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  was  given  on  Tnesday, 
Deo.  2,  at  one  o'clock.  The  arrangements  made 
by  the  City  Superintendent,  S.  S.  Kandall, 
Esq.,  were  most  excellent.  Some  three  thousand 
of  the  happiest  young  ladies,  selected  from  the 
fifty  ward  schools  of  the  city,  filled  Iviblo's  Theatre 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  while  the  stage  was  occupied 
by  the  oiScers  of  the  city  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  clergy.  A  temporary  platform 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  stage,  upon  which 
stood  the  Erard  grand  piano-forte.  Dr.  Lowell 
Maso:^  introduced  the  artist  to  the  assembled 
pupils  in  a  few  appropriate  words.  Then  Thal- 
berg and  Mme.  D'Angri  delighted  the  audience 
with  some  of  their  best  pieces.  Mr.  Randall 
thanked  the  artists  in  a  brief  address,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mason  the  pupils  all  rose  and 
sang  "  Sweet  Home,"  and  Mr.  Thalberg  spoke  a 
few  graceful  words  to  them.     Willis  says : 

Of  how  these  artists  acquitted  themselves,  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  Neither  could  or  would  have 
taken  more  pains  to  please,  had  they  been  per- 
forming before  the  afsembled  cities  of  the  Uni- 
verse, instead  of  an  audience  of  young  girls.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  what  etfect  the  music  had 
upon  them.  While  Thalberg  confined  himself  to 
the  exhibition  of  mere  musical  dexterities,  cutting 
Sreat  swaths  of  harmony  up  and  down  the  piano, 
and  by  some  mystery  of  manipulation  sustaining 
a  melody  in  the  centre  of  the  instrument  while  he 
trolled  out  a  ceaseless  Hood  of  music  at  both  ends 
of  it,  the  listeners  looked  on  with  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open  and  watched  the  twinkling  movements 
of  those  cunning  hands  with  an  expression  rather 
of  wonder  than  of  enjoj-ment.  But  when  the 
gifted  pianist  took  up  the  familiar  theme  of  "  Home 
Sweet  Home,"  and  wreathed  it  all  about  with 
delicious  variations  in  which  complexity  was 
subordinated  by  beauty,  then  all  the  ruddy  faces 
lighted  up  with  a  deeper  glow,  and  a  smile  of 
pleasure  rippled  over  them,  and  the  whole  house 
was  vocal  with  whispered  ejaculations  of  delight. 
At  first  the  children  hardly  knew  how  to  applaud. 
Some  pattered  their  little  feet  and  others  clapped 
their  hands,  but  neither  process  found  much  favor 
with  the  older  pupils,  who  finally  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  waving  their  hankerchiefs — and  the 
way  that  the  air  was  lashed  up  with  linen  and 
cambric  was  funny  to  behold.  Madame  D'Angri, 
who  is  a  merry  body,  made  the  children  laugh  by 
singing  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  seemed  to  enter 
quite  as  heartily  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion 
as  the  blithest  of  them. 
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Eendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  Chickering  saloon  showed  a  great  increase 
of  audience  on  Tuesday  evening  ;  indeed,  it 
overflowed.  And,  judging  from  the  unflagging 
attention  to  the  music  and  tlic  lively  rounds  of  ap- 
plause after  almost  every  piece,  the  crowd  felt 
themselves  very  well  repaid.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  F,  No.  3,  Op.  17,  (first  time,) 

Rubinstein 
Allegro  moflcTato— Scherzo — ^Andante  non 
troppo — Finale,  AllcKro  assai. 

2.  Duo  Sonatc,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  in  B 

flat.  Op.  4.5, Mendelssohn 

Allegro  vivace — Andante — AUeifTo  assai. 
Messrs.  Tee-vkle  and 'Wui.pFeies. 


TART  II. 

3.  Aflar^io.  with  Variations,  and  Minuetto,  from 

Quartet  in  B  tlat.  No.  77, Haydn 

4.  Piano  Solos:  Nocturne  and  Scherzo, Chopin 

J.  Teenkle. 

5.  Septet  in  E  flat,  Op.  23 Beethoven 

(ArrauEced  by  the  Author  for  Quintet.) 

Introduction,  Adagio  and  Allegro  con  brio — Adagio — 

Scherzo — Finale,  Introduction  and  Presto. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  with  confidence  upon 
the  merits  of  a  Quartet  on  the  first  hearing ;  nor 
shall  we  venture  to  do  so  of  this  No.  3  by  Rubin- 
stein, the  successor  to  the  one  we  had  last  winter. 
Much  of  it  was  pleasing  and  skifully  wrought,  but 
we  must  hear  it  more  than  once  before  we  can 
recall  much  of  it,  or  be  convinced  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly striking  or  original.  The  fault  may  be  our 
own,  but  the  impression  it  has  left  upon  us  is 
quite  vague,  as  if  the  composiiion  as  a  whole  were 
uninspired  and  lacked  definiteness  of  purpose. 
The  Mendelssohn  Sonata  was  to  our  mind  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  evening.  The 
composition  is  pure,  rich  and  spontaneously  flow- 
ing ;  nothing  at  all  in  it  appears  forced  or  vague, 
or  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writing  sometldng  ; 
it  came  out  of  the  tone-poet's  soul  just  as  he  felt 
and  meant  it.  The  two  quick  movements  pour 
along  with  a  delicious  buoyancy  and  fulness  of 
fresh  life.  But  the  Andante  haunts  the  mind 
with  its  pensive,  ballad-like  beauty,  as  one  of  his 
most  exquisite  and  soul-ful  creations.  Mr.  Trejst- 
KLE  played  it  with  admii'able  clearness,  evenness 
and  grace,  and  the  violoncello  cooperated  to  a 
charm.  It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  better 
plano-playing  in  the  most  satisfying  kind  of  mu- 
sic, than  this  effort  of  Mr.  Trenkle's,  which  met 
with  the  warmest  recognition  of  the  audience. 
He  is  a  modest  and  a  growing  artist,  in  whom  one 
feels  that  there  is  always  much  good  in  reserve, 
while  there  is  no  outward  pretension,  save  to 
conscientious  faithfulness,  whatever  be  the  task  in 
hand.  The  piano  solos  varied  somewhat  from 
the  programme.  He  commenced  with  the  Scher- 
zo, one  of  those  fiery,  swift,  insatiable  outsweeps 
of  Chopin's  most  passionate  fancy,  equally  re- 
markable as  an  utterance  of  passion  and  as  daz- 
zling bravura,  and  taxing  the  executive  faculty 
to  the  utmost.  In  this  Mr.  T.  was  eminently 
successful ;  the  flash  and  pathos  of  the  piece  lost 
nothing  in  his  handling,  and  of  course  the  audi- 
ence were  electrified.  Instead  of  the  Nocturne, 
he  played  the  Funeral  March,  with  grandeur  and 
with  feeling,  but  perhaps  dallying  with  the 
rhythm  a  little  too  much  now  and  then.  When 
eagerly  recalled,  he  played  that  charming  little 
"  Polka "  (not  a  polka  to  dance  by)  of  Otto 
Drescl. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  part  belonged  to 
the  list  of  certain  classical  pieces,  which,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  have  grown  somewhat 
hacknied.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
young  and  fresh  recruits  in  each  year's  audiences, 
and  good  things  long  since  old  to  some  of  us 
would  get  to  be  unknown  entirely,  unless  they 
were  repeated  for  their  sakes.  Can  we  not  also 
always  find  our  pleasure  in  them  ?  Such  were 
Haydn's  "God  save  the  Emperor"  Adagio,  with 
its  cunning  variations,  and  the  Septet  (as  Quin- 
tet) of  Beethoven,  both  of  which  were  remarka- 
bly well  played.  The  Septet  is  one  of  the  clear- 
est, most  elegant  and  artistically  finished  of 
Beethoven's  earlier  productions,  but  not  one  of 
his  mo.'it  characteristic  and  deep  searching.  Es- 
pecially when  reduced  to  the  homogeneous  color- 
ing of  the  quintet   of  strings,   instead    of   the 


original  form  with  wind  instruments,  does  it  lose 
something'  of  its  interest.  But  it  has  delightful 
associations  with  the  spring-time  of  one's  Beet- 
hoven enthusiasm. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

We  have  been  looking  through  a  series  of  pro- 
grammes, which  make  one's  mouth  water,  in  the 
present  dearth  of  orchestral  music  here  in  Bos- 
ton. We  allude  to  the  far-famed  "  Gewandhaus 
Subscription  Concerts,"  which  are  esteemed  the 
best  of  all  the  instrumental  concerts  in  Germany, 
and  which  yield  supplies  as  copious  and  frequent 
and  unfailing  as  they  are  choice.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  are  given  in  a  hall  of  moderate 
capacity,  containing  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
seats,  all  of  which  are  always  bespoken  long 
beforehand  for  the  season.  And  that  season  con- 
sists of  twenty  concerts.  By  next  New  Year, 
before  we  shall  have  had  the  first  mouthful  of  our 
scanty  series  of  four  in  Boston,  the  dainty  Leip- 
zigers  will  have  heard  the  first  ten  of  their  week- 
ly concerts.  The  first  two  took  place  on  Sunday 
evenings,  the  rest  on  Thursdays.  Six  of  the 
programmes  lie  before  us  : 

First  Concert,  Oct.  5. — Overture  to  Der  Was- 
sertrciffer,  Cherubini ;  Scene  and  aria  from  Spohr's 
Zemire  und  Azor,  sung  by  Fraulein  Agnes 
BuKY  ;  Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor  (MS.)  com- 
posed and  played  by  Concert-master  David  ; 
Recitative  and  Air  from  Zauberjlote :  Noii  pa- 
ventar,  sung  by  Fraulein  Burj'.  Part  II.  Sym- 
phony No.  4  (B  flat),  Beethoven. 

Second  Concert,  Oct.  12. — Symphony  No.  8 
(B  flat),  Haydn;  Air  ivoia  Don  Juan :  "'S.  mio 
tesoro,"  sung  by  Herr  A.  Reichardt  ;  Concerto 
for  Piano  (No.  3,  F  minor),  W.  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, played  by  Prof  W.  G.  CusiNS,  of  London  ; 
Lieder,  with  piano  accompaniment,  by  Herr  A. 
Reichardt:  {!)  Lieleshotscliaft,  by  F.  Schubert ; 
(2)  Es  weiss  und  rath  es  dock  Keiner,  Mendels- 
sohn. Part  n.  Overture  to  Calderon's  comedy, 
"  Dame  Kobold,"  by  Carl  Reinecke  (new)  ; 
Scena  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Fraulein 
Bury  ;  Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

Third  Concert,  Oct.  23.— Devoted  wholly  to 
compositions  of  the  lamented  Robert  Schu- 
mann (Born  in  Zwickau  July  7, 1810 — died  in 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  185C).  Over- 
ture to  B)ron's  "  Manfred " ;  Riickert's  Advent 
Hymn,  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  the 
solos  by  Friiulein  BuRT,  Fraii  Dreyschock, 
and  Herren  Gotze  and  Claxts  ;  Fantasia  for 
Violin  with  Orchestra,  played  by  concert-master 
Dreyschock  ;  the  second  part  of  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  (solos,  quartet,  choruses,  &c.) 
Part  II.  Symphony  in  five  movements  (No.  3,  E 
flat  major). 

Fourth  Concert.  Symphony  No.  3,  (B  flat 
major)  by  Julius  RIetz  ;  Scena  and  Aria  :  Ah  I 
perfido,  Beethoven,  sung  by  Friiulein  Jenny 
Meyer,  of  Berlin  ;  Concerto  for  Piano  (C  minor, 
No.  7),  Mozart,  played  by  Friiulein  Emma  von 
Staudach,  of  Vienna.  Part  H.  Overture  to 
"The  fair  Melusina,"  Mendelssohn;  Scena  and 
Aria  from  La  Donna  del  Lacjo,  Rossini,  sung  by 
Friiulein  Meyer;  Sonata  (A  major)  by  Scar- 
latti, and  Tarantella  by  Stephen  Heller,  played 
by  Friiulein  von  Staudach;  Jubilee  Overtui-e, 
AVeber. 

Fifth  Concert.  Symphony  in  G  minor,  Mo- 
zart ;  Concerto  in    form   of  a  vocal   scena,  for 
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violin,  Spohr,  played  by  Herr  E.  Singer,  con- 
cert-master from  Weimar  ;  Scene  and  Air  from 
Weber's  "  Oberon  " :  Ocean  !  du  Unrjelieuer,  sung 
by  Fraiilein  Augbste  Brenken  ;  Tarantella, 
fur  violin,  composed  and  played  by  Singer. — 
Part  II.  Music  to  "Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream," 
Mendelssohn,  words  recited  by  Herr  Wenzel, 
solos  by  Friiulein  Brenken  and  Koch,  choruses 
by  the  ladies  of  (he  Singakademie. 

Sixth  Concert,  Nov.  13.  Overture  to  Faust 
by  Lindpaintner  (Born  Dec.  9,  1791  in  Coblentz 
■ — died  Aug.  21,  ISoG)  ;  Scene  and  Aria  from 
Marsclnier's  opera,  Hans  Tleiling,  sung  by  Friiul. 
Brexkex  ;  Concerto  for  violoncello,  by  Moliqiie, 
played  by  Herr  Friedkich  Geeutzmachek  ; 
Intermezzo  to  Lindpaintner's  Faust ;  Concert 
Aria  by  Mendelssohn:  Ungluckseliye !  sung  by 
Fraul.  Brenken.  Part  II.  Symphony  No.  7,  in 
A,  Beethoven. 


New  Music. 

(From  Russell  &  Richardson.) 

Compositions  Celebres  de  S.  Thalkeeg.  No.  1.  Grand 
Caprice  sur  les  motifs  de  la  Sonnambula,  Op.  46. 
pp.  17. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  twelve, 
which  is  to  include  the  principal  operatic  fantasias 
and  other  concert  pieces  of  M.  Thalberg,  as  played 
by  him  in  his  concerts  in  this  country.  The  title- 
page  hears  the  certificate  of  Thalberg,  to  the  effect 
that  Messrs.  R.  ^-  E.  are  the  only  authorized  publishers 
of  his  compositions  in  America,  and  theirs  the  only  cor- 
rect editions,  as  he  has  personalhj  revised  and  corrected 
the  proofs.  The  present  number  is  beautifully  en- 
graved ;  a  more  clear  and  elegant  page  of  music, 
open  where  we  will,  we  seldom  see,  even  in  Euro- 
pean publications.  The  vignette  too  is  tasteful.  Of 
the  music  itself  we  need  say  nothing  ;  when  Thal- 
berg comes,  will  it  not  speak  for  itself  through  the 
most  perfect  of  interpreters  ? 

Retjard  :  a  Cluster  of  Precious  Gems.  No.  1.  Ruby. 
No.  2.  Emerald,  &c.,  &c.  For  the  Piano,  by  A. 
Baumbach. 

Such  is  the  fanciful  title  of  six  pretty  little  pieces 

of  very  simple   music  for  young   beginners   on  the 

piano-forte.     Each  is  published  separately. 

Beauties  of  Mozart  and-  Beethoven,  in  form  of  Pe~ 
tites  Fantasias  for  Yowifj  Pianists,  by  Th.  Oesten, 
Op.  75.  No.  6."  "  Song  of  Elis  and  Elide,"  Mozart ; 
No.  7.  Parting  Song,  Beethoven.  7  pp.  each. 

The  themes  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
pleasantly  varied  and  expanded  into  pieces  good  for 
young  pianists  of  quite  modei-ate  ability.  The  whole 
series,  of  which  we  have  before  mentioned  one  from 
the  Septet  and  one  from  a  Trio  of  Beethoven,  one 
from  IMozart's  Figaro,  &c.,  is  calculated  to  attract 
the  pupil  in  the  direction  of  the  best  masters. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Russell  &  Richardson  will  soon  issue,  with  English 
words,  the  six  four-part  songs  by  Robert  Franz, 
of  which  we  spoke  a  few  weeks  since ;  as  well  as 
several  more  of  his  beautiful  and  more  practicable 
songs  for  single  voice. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson.) 
II  Trovatore.  by  Vehdi,  edited  for  the  piano-forte  by 

E.  NORDMANN.      pp.  90. 

Another  number  of  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard 
Operas,  elegantly  printed  like  its  predecessors. — 
Those  who  chime  in  with  the  fashionable  admiration 
of  7/  Trovatore  will  here  have  the  means  of  recalling 
the  whole  opera  to  their  memories  through  a  piano 
and  a  simple  pair  of  hands.  Those  whose  minds 
are  not  already  prepossessed  with  the  cruel  story  as 
presented  on  the  stage,  may  here  judge  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  music,  divested  of  words  and  ac- 
cessories. Yet  the  first  words  of  each  strain  are 
indicated,  so  that  the  player  may  know  whereabouts 
in  the  opera  he  is. 


Pu.'jii(itl  (!J u ![ lie s J} u ml e im?. 

New  Yoric,  Dec.  16. — During  the  past  week  we 
have  been  treated  to  a  musical  novelty  in  the  shape 
of  Costa's  oratorio  of  "Eli,"  which  was  performed 
on  Saturday  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  Mendelssohn  Union.  This  young 
society,  of  but  two  or  three  years  standing,  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  numbering,  I  should 
judge,  about  a  hundred  members,  and  doing  great 
credit  to  their  conductor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan. 
Your  New  York  readers  will  remember  that  this 
body  of  singers  performed  IMendelssohn's  Loreley 
music  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  two  years  ago  ;  the 
present  occasion  showed  their  very  great  improve- 
ment since  tliat  time,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
first  to  bring  out  Costa's  Oratorio  so  soon  after  its 
appearance  in  England,  certainly  gives  proof  of  an 
energy  and  "  go-aheadativeness  "  worthy  of  a  purely 
American  Society. 

Costa's  composition  made,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
agreeable  impression  upon  me,  and  is  likely,  I  think, 
to  become  very  popular.  It  is  a  very  liappy  mi.K- 
ture  of  the  Italian  and  German  styles,  which,  with- 
out being  ever  very  deep,  is  still  full  of  merit  in  the 
working  up,  the  distribution. and  interweaving  of  the 
parts,  and  the  dramatic  coloring  of  the  whole.  It 
has,  however,  its  faults.  One  of  those  is  its  length, 
which  is  superfluous,  particularly  as  the  greatest 
point  of  interest  occurs  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  part.  Then,  too,  the  chief  part  of  the  ora- 
torio, that  of  Eli,  is  the  least  interesting,  indeed, 
sometimes  rather  tedious,  from  being  almost  entirely 
recitative.  And  just  in  this  line  Sig.  Costa's  pow- 
ers are  weakest,  wdiile  the  choruses  are  nearly  all 
full  of  vigor,  and  the  smaller  concerted  pieces  and 
arias  highly  melodious.  Of  the  former  I  would 
mention  particularly  an  Amen  and  Hosanna,  fugues, 
which,  though  not  very  elaborate  or  complicated, 
were  clear  and  well  worked  up;  a  chorus  of  praise, 
with  harp  accompaniment,  that  of  the  Israelites 
marching  against  the  Philistines,  and  that  of  the 
angels,  also  with  harp  accompaniment,  which  is  mar- 
vellously translucent.  The  chorus  of  the  revelers  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  was  below  my  expectation, 
though  its  effect  is  probably  very  different  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  which  is  true,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  composition.  As  it  was,  this  chorus 
lacked  that  wildness  and  sensuousness  which  one 
would  expect  from  it. 

The  celebrated  war  scena,  with  the  solo  of  the 
Man  of  Gath,  intermingled  with  the  choruses  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  priests  of  Dagon,  is  justly  praised, 
being  exceedingly  effective.  Of  the  other  solos, 
Hannah's  two  arias,  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  are  very  beautiful ;  the  first  one  so  touching 
in  its  mournful  meaning  and  supplication  ;  the  sec- 
ond :  "  I  will  extol  thee,"  so  triumphant  and  over- 
flowing with  joy  and  gratitude.  This  last  was  very 
finely  sung  by  Miss  Dinglet,  who  had  already 
made  herself  favorably  known  in  the  Society's  per- 
formance at  the  Philharmonic.  Her  singing  now, 
as  then,  was  characterized  by  the  same  beauty  of 
voice,  excellent  school,  and  earnest  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  Two  other  ladies  divided  the 
part  of  Hannah  with  Miss  Dingley,  who  also  de- 
served much  praise. 

The  gem  of  the  whole,  however,  was  Samuel's 
morning  prayer,  of  which  words  cannot  express  the 
touching  simplicity  and  fervency.  Tliis  was  most 
exquisitely  sung  by  Miss  Hawlet,  a  lady  who  has 
evidently  more  experience  in  her  profession  than 
any  of  the  other  female  singers,  and  whose  delicious 
voice,  a  rich,  luscious  contralto,  was  made  the  most 
perfect  use  of,  and  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
music  it  interpreted.  The  evening  pr.ayer,  also  very 
pleasing,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  Samuel's  other 
Aria,  was  very  indifferently  rendered  by  Miss  Leach, 


who  apparently  suffered  from  timidity.  A  duet 
between  Hannah  and  Elkanah,  an  unaccompanied 
quartet  between  these  two,  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  a 
prayer  by  Eli,  still  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  very 
beautiful.  Of  the  male  singers,  Sig.  GuiDi,  tenor, 
who  took  the  parts  of  Elkanah  and  the  Man  of 
Gath,  merits  particular  praise  for  his  conscientious 
rendering  and  fine  vocalization.  The  Bassi  were 
not  so  good.  The  execution  of  the  choruses  was 
almost  invariably  excellent  and  spirited.  The  piano 
accompaniment,  which  is  apparently  very  difficult, 
was  taken,  in  the  unexpected  absence  of  Mr.  Timm, 
by  a  3'oung  artist,  Mr.  Berger,  who  acquitted 
■  himself  admirably.  t 


New  York,  Dec.  16.  There  has  recently  been 
organized  in  this  city  a  new  Musical  Association, 
which,  though  as  yet  small  in  numbers  and  of  limited 
influence,  promises  in  lime  to  become  a  mighty 
lever  in  raising  the  standard  of  musical  appreciation 
in  this  country.  It  is  called  the  '■  American  Music 
Association,"  and  its  fundamental  principle  is  the 
fostering  of  native  talent  and  the  production  of  na- 
tive musical  works.  This  oliject  is  more  explicitly 
expressed  in  the  first  article  of  its  constitution,  which 
says  :  "  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  musical  composers  residing 
among  us,  by  having  their  works  effectively  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fairly 
criticized  and  impartially  judged."  By  this  it  will 
be  seen  that,  though  intended  as  an  American  socie- 
ty, and  as  such  presenting  special  claims  to  public 
regard,  it  is  by  no  means  prescriptive  in  its  regula- 
tions. Any  resident  composer  has  a  right  to  present 
his  works  for  public  presentation  by  the  Society,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00,  and  the  society 
already  enjoys  unusual  facilities  for  a  proper  presen- 
tation of  such  works.  There  are  a  body  of  chorus 
singers  and  a  vocal  quartet,  for  the  production  of 
vocal  compositions,  and  a  string  quartet  for  the  pro- 
duction of  symphonic  works,  George  Bristow, 
the  composer,  being  one  of  the  members. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  Charles  J. 
Hopkins,  a  talented  young  musician  and  organist 
of  this  city,  through  whose  indomitable  perseverance 
and  energy  the  society  has  been  organized,  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  T-  J.  Cook,  a  Broadway 
music-publisher.  Vice  President.  Ttie  consulting 
committee  includes  the  well-known  names  of  Rich- 
ard Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  Geo.  F.  Bris- 
tol, and  George  H.  Curtis. 

As  yet  this  society  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  exper- 
iment may  fail,  and  will  unless  a  lively  interest  is  taken 
in  it  b}'  musical  men.  Strange  to  say,  though  many 
worthy  musicians  give  it  their  hearty  co-operation,  a 
still  greater  number  treat  the  project  with  contempt, 
while  others,  ladies  especially,  think  it  quite  beneath 
their  dignity  to  look  favorably  upon  the  day  of 
small  things.  Among  those  wdio  have,  however, 
agreed  to  give  it  their  hearty  co-operation,  are 
Gottschalk,  Dr.  Hodges,  and  other  eminent 
American  musicians. 

The  Ptne  and  Harrison  Opera  Troupe  made 
their  debut  at  Niblo's  last  evening  in  a  dismal  comic 
opera  called  "  The  Valley  of  Andorre."  Louisa  Pyne 
is  a  favorite,  and  was  well  received,  as  was  Mr.  Guil- 
jiette  ;  but  the-  opera  on  the  whole  went  off  very 
heavily.     It  is  a  most  lugubrious  affair. 

You  certainly  remember  the  rotund  baritone  of 
the  Lagrange  Opera  Troupe,  Signor  Amodio.  This 
excellent  young  gentleman,  like  many  other  artists, 
has  a  pleasant  custom  of  forgetting  to  pay  his  tiiil- 
or's  bills  ;  and  though  this  is  neither  your  business 
nor  your  readers,  nor  mine,  yet  such  is  the  lamenta- 
ble depravity  of  human  nature,  that  I  am  certain  we 
all  of  us  delight  to  hear  such  personal  scandal  about 
our  neighbors.  And  there  are  some  few  waifs  of 
floating  gossip  concerning  Amodio  in  circulation, 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  retail  to  you,  so  that  we 
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may  all   have  a  chance  of  knowing  and  declaring 
how  foolish  such  information  is. 

Alessandro  Amodio  is  a  young  man,  much  younger 
than  his  personal  appearance  would  denote ;  he 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  fair 
sex,  as,  indeed,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  with  a 
lively,  agreeable  disposition,  an  amiable  temper,  the 
master  of  several  continental  languages,  the  possessor 
of  probably  the  richest  male  voice  in  existence, (?)  and 
of  good  conversational  powers,  has  a  right  to  tliinli. 
But  Amodio  is  not  of  that  light,  slender  form  that  a 
romantic  hero  should  be,  and  consequently  no  young 
American  damsel  has  as  yet  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  him.  However,  he,  good-natured  soul, 
thinks  himself  quite  a  Don  Giovanni  in  his  list  of 
conquests.  He  became  an  opera-singer  from  pure 
love  of  Art,  being  of  a  good  family,  and  circum- 
stances not  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  embrace 
snch  a  profession  ;  but  his  devotion  to  music  led  him 
to  his  choice,  and  possessing  considerable  histrionic 
ability,  he  was  successful.  Before  he  became  very  ex- 
tensively known,  even  in  Italy,  he  was  induced  to 
visit  this  country,  where  he  is  a  great  favorite  with 
all  frequenters  of  the  opera. 

So  much  for  his  history.  Now  for  this  silly  gos- 
sip, which  we  all  profess  to  be  disgusted  with,  and 
yet  read  with  such  infinite  gusto. 

The  life  of  an  opera  singer  is  one  of  varied  pe- 
cuniary repletion  and  depletion.  During  the  opera 
season  he  receives  an  enormous  salary,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  season  spends  it.  This  is  the  custom 
of  Amodio.  and  many  times  he  is  "  hard  up  "  during 
the  intermission  between  his  operatic  engagements. 
On  one  occasion  last  summer  he  ordered  of  a  fash- 
ionable Broadway  tailor,  a  gorgeous  new  coat.  It 
was  made  and  taken  to  Amodio,  but  did  not  fit,  and 
the  worthy  baritone  was  requested  to  step  around  to 
the  tailor's  the  next  day  and  it  would  be  made  right. 
Now  the  tailor  (shrewd  fellow)  was  already  his  cus- 
tomer's creditor  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  had 
laid  a  trap  to  catch  the  unlucky  singer,  into  which 
he  fell  with  ease.  Arriving  at  the  tailor's  store  at 
the  appointed  time.  Signer  A.  doffed  the  ill-fitting 
garment,  and  seated  himself  to  wait  until  it  was 
fixed.  Time  passed  on,  and  growing  impatient,  be 
intimated  to  the  tailor  that  he  was  in  a  hurry. 
Judge  of  his  horror  when  that  individual  responded 
by  presenting  an  immense  bill  for  clothing.  Signer 
A.  had  no  money,  was  out  of  an  operatic  engage- 
ment, and  was  in  despair.  The  tailor  was  adaman- 
tine ;  he  woi'.ld  either  have  his  money  or  keep  the 
coat ;  and  the  sequel  was,  that  poor  young  Signor 
Amodio,  the  elegant  dandy,  was  obliged  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  Broadway  arrayed  in  broadcloth  pants,  a 
gorgeous  vest,  unimpeachable  kids,  but  as  coatless 
as  Mickey  Free,  the  famous  pedestrian,  while  run- 
ning a  race.  The  peculiar  physical  formation  of  the 
worthy  Signor,  who  "inclines  to  embonpoint"  as  the 
Uome  Journal  would  say,  was  shown  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  coatless  position,  and  his  flight  through 
Broadway  excited  no  little  attention. 

But  instead  of  improving  this  lesson,  and  repent- 
ing in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  the  excellent  Signor 
again  plunged  into  a  course  of  sumptuous  fare,  and 
clothed  himself  as  before,  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
He  ran  up  bills  at  his  tailor's  and  shoemaker's  and 
his  wine  dealer's,  and  during  his  late  engagement  in 
the  opera  here,  he.  like  Micawher,  labored  under  a 
pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities.  At  this  juncture 
Maretzek  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Havana, 
and  the  company  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  start  in 
the  Cuban  steamer  of  Saturday. 

At  the  appointed  hoar  for  sailing,  the  Cahawba,  at 
her  wharf,  foot  of  Robinson,  became  violently  agi- 
tated, and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  hissing  steam,  and  indulged  in  ungainly 
splashings  of  her  paddle-wheels.  The  pas.sengers 
were  all  on  board — the  qneenly  Lagrange,  the  manly 
Ga.sparoni,  the  elegant  Brignoli   (feeling  snpcrsti- 


tiously  alarmed  about  sailing  on  Friday),  the  ladies 
of  the  chorus,  aad  the  indomitable  Signor  Qiiinto, 
alias  Herr  Quint,  alias  Mr.  Quinn — were  all  on 
board.     But  Amodio — where  was  be  ? 

He  was  locked  up  verij  tight  in  the  steward's  pantry  ! 
A  rather  singular  place  for  a  fat  and  fashionable 
baritone,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  only  place  where 
he  could  escape  the  ■  lex  ialionis  in  the  shape  of  a 
couple  of  sheriffs  officers,  who  had  boarded  the  ship 
in  search  of  him.  Marefzek  had  seen  them  coming 
in  the  distance,  and  his  colos=al  mind  immediately 
became  troubled.  Should  Amodio  be  arrested  for 
debt,  what  would  his  opera  troupe  do  for  a  baritone'? 
What  would  the  fastidious  Habanese  say  to  Trovatore 
without  a  Count  Luna,  or  Traviata  without  a  Germont  ? 
For  a  moment  the  colossal  Maretzek  mind  wavered, 
but  in  an  instant  he  was  calm.  He  beckoned  to 
Amodio,  told  him  to  enter  the  steward's  pantry. 
Amodio  hesitated, — perhaps  he  thought  of  the  Scrip- 
ture parable,  of  a  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 

Maretzek  whispered  into  his  ear;  it  was  enough, 
and  in  he  crowded  ;  the  key  was  turned  upon  him,  re- 
moved from  the  lock,  and  deposited  in  Marctzck's 
pocket.  The  sheriffs  came  and  searched  through  the 
vessel,  bnt  no  Amodio  could  be  found.  They  left 
the  ship,  the  Cahawba  swung  slowly  from  the  wharf, 
and  steamed  down  the  hay,  carrying  Maretzek  and 
all  his  fortunes,  not  excepting  Alessandro  Amodio. 

Now  if  all  this  cackle  about  Amodio  and  his  mis- 
haps had  been  a  sepulchral  secret,  I  would  not  have 
ventured  to  disclose  it ;  but  it  is  public  property,  and 
talked  about  all  over  the  city,  and  so  I  repeat  it  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  who  will  read  it  with 
great  delight,  and  then  say  to  each  other  that  such 
stuff  in  a  "Musical"  correspondent's  letter  could 
only  emanate  from  that  impertinent  wretch  of  a 

Trovatok. 

IHitsijiiil  d^Itit-dlliat. 

The  Orchestral  Concerts  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  fact.  The  subscription  list,  if  not  full,  is 
so  near  the  mark,  that  a  little  effort  can  soon  bring 
it  up.  Mr.  Zerkahn  has  already  gone  to  New  York 
to  engage  distinguished  solo  artists.  He  has  hopes 
of  securing  that  admired  German  prima-donna, 
Fraiilein  Johannsen,  and  does  not  despair  of  even 
Thalberg  and  Mme.  D'Angei  for  one  concert. 
His  orchestra  will  he  the  most  choice  in  its  compo- 
sition that  can  be  obtained,  numbering  from  forty  to 
forty-five  performers,  wliieli  will  he  larger  for  the 
Melodeon  than  the  largest  we  have  ever  had  was  for 
the  Music  Hall,  and  will  enable  him  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  modern  works  which  require  extra 
horns,  &c.  Schubert's  great  Symphony,  Wagner's 
overture  to  "  Faust,"  Schumann's  to  "  Manfred,'' 
&c.,  are  among  the  pieces  contemplated  of  this  class. 
The  Melodeon  is  to  be  thoroughly  renovated,  within 
and  without ;  bi3t  we  have  not  a  doubt  that,  if  the 
concerts  once  commence,  it  will  result  in  a  trium- 
phant return  to  the  Music  Hall.  At  all  events, 
should  Thalberg  play,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. . .  .The  Gekman  Trio  concert  is  this  even- 
ing.... An  important  addition,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
been  made  to  Mr.  Satter's  programme  for  next 
Saturday  evening:  to  wit,  a  posthumous  Trio  by  Hum- 
mel, which  is  a  charming  composition.  We  were  mis- 
taken last  week  in  supposing  that  ho  was  to  be  assisted 
by  a  lady  pupil  as  pianist.  Mrs.  Little,  the  lady 
referred  to,  is  a  singer  and  will  sing  accordingly.... 
The  very  thorough  drill  which  Carl  Zerraiin  has 
given  to  the  chorus  members  of  the  Handel  and 
Hatdk  Society  in  "  Eli,"  told  with  surprising 
effect  in  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  "  Messiah,"  which, 
according  to  the  good  old  custom,'Js  to  be  performed 
on  the  Sunday  evening  after  Christmas.  After  that 
the  orchestra  will  be  added  to  the  last  rehearsals  of 


"  Eli."  The  Society  have  engaged  Mrs  J.  H.  Long 
as  principal  soprano.  The  other  soloists  for  the 
"  Messiah  "  are  Mrs.  Wentwortii,  Mrs.  Haewood, 
(contralto),  Mr.  Adams  (tenor),  Mr.  Draper,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor,  whose  rich  bass 
voice  will  be  welcomed  back  after  two  years'  sun- 
ning in  Italy.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  have  the 
whole  field  of  public  Oratorio  to  themselves  this 
winter;  both  of  the  other  two  choral  Societies,  dis- 
couraged by  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  past  years, 
have  resolved  to  confine  their  operations  to  meetings 
for  practice,  with  occasional  concerts  of  a  semi-pri- 
vate character. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Baker  and  others  have  issued  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  "Boston  Music  School,"  the  object  of 
which  is  '-to  furnish  solid  musical  education  in  all 
its  branches,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  those  who 
intend  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as 
artists  or  teachers."  The  subjects  of  instruction  will 
be :  System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue,  Composition  witli  reference  to  MusicalF  mm,  and 
Instrumentation,  Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Sing- 
ing, Piano  Forte,  Violin,  and  any  of  the  Orchestral  In- 
struments. Instruction  given  in  classes,  the  whole 
course  to  consist  of  six  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
occupying  three  years,  and  entitling  to  a  diploma. 
Opportuni-ties  of  hearing  good  music,  too,  will  be 
made  easy.  The  Board  of  Instruction  thns  far  an- 
nounced are:  Messrs.  B.  F.  Bakek,  J.  W.  Adams, 
Levi  P.  Homer  and  J.  C.  D.  Pakkek.  The  two 
former  gentlemen  have  had  long  experience  in 
training  singers,  and  in  the  management  of  choirs. 
Conventions,  Institutes,  &c.  Messrs.  Homer  and 
Parker  are  competent  teachers  in  the  departments 
Harmony  and  of  Counterpoint,  Organ  or  Piano- 
playing,  &c.  We  think  it  were  wiser  for  any 
such  experiment  to  bear  the  name  of  the  respon- 
sible getters  up  and  managers,  rather  than  the 
name  of  "Boston."  But  this  is  no  criticism  on 
the  plan  itself,  which  is  essentially  a  good  onci 
and  which  promises  to  supply  a  want  long  felt' 
AVe  wish  it  all  success  and  growth.  If  it  can  only 
grow  to  be  a  concentration  of  all  the  best  talent 
which  we  now  possess,  or  which  can  be  procured,  to 
be  employed  in  training  up  musicians  ;  if  it  can 
grow  to  be  a  true  Musical  University  or  Conscrvato- 
rium,  (and  why  may  it  not  by  slow  degrees,  if  rightly 
managed,  and  not  kept  too  subject  to  personal  or 
party  interest  or  prejudice  ?)  it  will  itideed  be  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country. 

We  hesitated  about  adinitting  the  article  on  Vio- 
lins, &c.,  on  another  page,  not  because  its  strictures 
were  unreasonable,  but  because  really  the  game 
seemed  to  us  scarcely  worth  the  candle  ;  since  the 
Fair,  apart  from  Pianos  and  Melodeons,  presented 
such  a  beggarly  show  of  empty  boxes  in  the  way  of 
musical  instruments.  Eeally  we  suppose  the  judges 
found  their  work  chiefly  in  these  two  first  named 
departments,  and  looked  upon  the  rest  as  scattering 
appendix.  But  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due;  the 
brothers  White,  according  to  all  witnesses,  deserve 
all  our  correspondent  says  of  them  as  skilful  makers 
and  repairers  of  stringed  instruments. — We  printed 
a  large  number  of  extra  copies  of  our  last  week's 
paper,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Musical  Instruments,  and  the  edition  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

Madame  Dcdevant  (George  Sand),  when  asked 
ifshe  had  been  to  hear  Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots," 
replied  :  "  I  do  not  care  to  be  present  where  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  shoot  each  other  down,  while  a 
Jew  makes  the  music."  The  story  is  told  in  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Thibaut's  Ueber  Uein- 
heit  der  Tonkunst,  and  is  good  enough  to  he  true. . . . 
The  recent  opera  season  in  Now  York  is  said  not  to 
have  been  pecuniarily  profitable;  there  is  a  Maret- 
zek party,  and  there  is  a  stockholders'  party,  who 
charge  the  failure  upon  each  other.    The  flight  to 
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Havana,  it  seems,  is  only  for  six  weeks,  nnd  the 
troupe  may  possibly  return  to  New  York.  They  are 
engaged,  we  hear,  to  open  the  grand  new  theatre 
(Acailemy  of  Music)  in  PhiUvdolphia  on  the  16th  of 
Felininry. . .  .Richard  Stores  Willis,  of  the  Mu- 
sical World,  has  commenced  a  series  of  three  Lec- 
tures on  Music,  by  invitation,  before  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  school  officers  and  teachers 
in  New  York.  Musical  performances  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Daily  Normal  School  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  II.  CnnTis,  precede  and  follow  each 
lecture,  and  on  the  last  evening  (ne.xt  Friday)  an 
address  will  also  be  made  by  Wji.  Cullen'  Bryant. 
Wo  have  not  heard  what  are  the  method  and 
special  topics  of  Mr.  Willis's  lectures,  but  doubt  not 
they  are  worthy  of  the  man,  the  subject  and  the  oc- 
casion. This  was  an  excellent  move  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  of  the  public  schools. . .  .Gottschalk, 
it  is  stated,  is  called  suddenly  to  France  by  the  death 
of  his  mother. ..  .Thaleerg  has  been  making 
friends  of  the  school  children  also  in  Philadelphia. 
He  played  one  day,  and  D'Angri  sang,  before  two 
two  thousand  of  them. 

Tlie  London  Morning  Herald  has  the  following 
notice  of  Miss  Mat,  who  has  been  cnaaged  by  Lum- 
ley  to  appear  in  Italian  Opera  in  London  : 

America  is  about  to  supply  Europe  with  a  prima 
donna,  in  exchange  fur  the  manj'  eminent  vocalists 
wdio  have  visited  and  been  hospitably  received  in  the 
United  States.  Miss  Juliana  May,  a  young  and 
gifted  lady,  who  has  studied  and  practiced  under  the 
best  masters  in  It.aly,  and  is  now  in  Paris,  is  destined, 
according  to  general  rumor  in  the  French  capital,  to 
be  the  star  whose  glories  are  to  equal,  if  not  eclipse, 
in  brightness  tlie  reigning  planets.  Her  voice  is  a 
soprano  sfogato  of  marvellous  flexibility  and  immense 
power,  the  compass  ranging  from  the  la  below  the 
soprano  cleft'  to  mi  above ;  the  middle  notes  being 
particularly  strong  and  sympathetic.  At  a  private 
trial  recently,  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  Paris,  her 
singing  created  a  great  sensation. 
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"WoRCESTKR,  Mass. — That  our  citizens  may  see  that 
the  patronage  they  extend  to  the  Mozart  Society  is 
not  lost  upon  them,  I  would  state  that  they  have 
purchased  Haydn's  beautiful  oratorio  of  the  "Crea- 
tion," and  have  commenced  vigorous  rehearsal  thereof. 
It  will  probably  be  given  in  the  new  hall,  which  would 
seem  to  be  all  that  can  be  wished  for  a  music  hall ; 
and,  it  is  hoped  with  a  good  organ.  "Would  we  might 
add,  with  an  orchestra. — Palladiu?n. 

JS^E^y  Orleans. — The  Trench  Opera,  under  the 
excellent  management  of  M.  Boudousquie,  opened  on 
the  6th  with  **  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  with  the 
charming  Mile.  Colson  in  the  leading  role.  M.  Dela- 
grave  as  Edgardo,  and  M.  Mayne  as  Ashton.  In  the 
meantime  Mile.  Bourgeois  has  immortalized  herself 
in  "La  Favorita"~Mlle.  Miiller,  M.  Moulin,  M. 
Mayne  and  M.  Junca,  had  given  a  magnificent  render- 
ing of  "Guillaume  Tell" — Tournade  and  Latouehe 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  "  Les  Mousqi^etaires 
de  la  Keine" — M.  and  Mme.  Lacroix  have  given  us 
the  ArmandandCamille  in  '*  La  Dame  aux  Camellias" 
. — and  the  "Queen  of  Cyprus"  has  twice  been  admir- 
ably performed.  You  can  always  count  upon  a  good 
house  at  the  "French  Opera,"  if  at  any  place  of 
amusement  in  town. — Corr.  Evening  Gazette. 

At  Crisp's  Gaiety,  last  evening,  Von  Weber's 
grandest  opera,  "  Der  Freischutz,^'  was  produced  with 
every  proof  of  having  been  most  carefully  and  consci- 
entiously prepared.  The  scenery,  costumes,  machi- 
nery, and  all  the  appointments  were  of  the  best  and 
most  appropriate,  and  the  result  was  that,  with  but  a 
hitch  or  two,  in  the  working  of  the  scenes,  incidental 
to  a  first  representation,  this  difricult  piece  went  ofi" 
smoothly  and  effectively. 

It  was  sung  w-ell,  moreover,  and  here  there  was  no 
"hitch"  of  any  kind:  The  second  scene  in  the  first 
act  furnishes  the  test  of  a  singer's  ability  to  do  justice 
to  Von  Weber's  music;  and  when  one  considers  that 
this  was  the  first  time  Miss  Rosalie  Durand  ever 
attempted  to  sing  a  note  of  it  before  an  audience,  it 
must  he  conceded  that  she  succeeded  to  admiration. 

Miss  Hodson  acted  and  sang  the  part  of  Anna  very 
nicely,  and  greatly  aided  the  ensemble,  wherever  she 
appeared  throughout  the  piece.  Mr.  Stretton  was  a 
good  Caspar,  Mr.  Frazer  a  most  acceptable  Kodolph, 
and  Mr.  Lyster  and  Mr.  Vincent  did  their  parts  of  old 
Kuno  and  young  Kilian  as  well  as  need  be. — Picayune. 

Cincinnati.— The  Ccecilia,  a  society  of  about  100 
active  members,  chiefly  Germans,  regaled  their  friends 
one  evening  last  month  with  choruses  and  solos  from 


Mendelssohn's  Pauhis,  Mozart's  Iihmeneo,  Haydn's 
"Seasons,"  &:c.  The  orchestra,  all  but  a  few  musi- 
cians, was  a  section  of  the  society.  The  performance 
is  said  to  have  been  highly  successful,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's music  to  have  quite  transported  the  singers... . 
Sunday  concerts  in  half  a  dozen  German  Halls,  always 
with  lager  beer  obligato,  offer  little  that  is  edifying. 
Two  good  orchestras  with  sterling  music  vainly  seek 
to  win  the  attention  of  the  public. — Deiitsche-Musik- 
Zeituug. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  ViviElt,  the  hornist,  is  a 
fictitious  personage,  perchance  a  fantastical  sprite 
out  the  Boy's  Wunderhorn,  they  tell  such  stories  of 
him.     Here  is  the  last : 

Among  the  curiosities  to  be  seen  in  Paris  at  the 
present  moment  is  Vivier's  winter  residence  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Frme  des  Mathurins.  It  is  situated  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  and  the  ingenious  cornist  has 
contrived,  with  great  labor,  to  make  an  entrance  to  it 
through  the  side  wall,  which,  like  most  of  those  in 
Paris,  is  of  great  thickness.  The  time  required, 
however  to  reach  his  apartments  is  considerable,  nearly 
fifteen  minutes  being  required  to  make  the  voyage. 
When  once,  however,  the  goal  is  reached,  all  fatigue 
is  forgotten,  and  the  traveller  revels  in  the  elegance 
that  surrounds  him,  and  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  of  Paris,  which  spreads  out  far  beneath  him. 
Among  the  latest  visitors  were  MM.  Rossini  and 
Auber. 

Cologne.— On  the  4th  inst.,  Messrs.  Maurin,  Che- 
villard  and  colleagues,  from  Paris,  gave  their  second 
Quintet  Soirt'e  before  a  most  numerous  audience.  The 
effect  produced  by  their  execution  of  Beethoven's 
quartet  in  A  minor  was  very  great.  The  audience  were 
highly  delighted  and  so  were  the  artists,  for,  after  the 
concert,  they  repeatedly  exclaimed:  "Oh!  how  well 
the  public  listens  in  Germany  !  Hpw  different  it  is  in 
Paris!"  The  quartet  was  followed  by  Beethoven's 
pianoforte  trio  in  B  major,  performed  by  Herr  E, 
Frank.  Messrs.  Maurin,  and  Chevillard.  The  concert 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mozart's  violin  quartet  in  D 
major,  No.  7.  Messrs.  Maurin  and  Chevillard  left  the 
following  day  for  the  purpose  of  playing  in  Bonn, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Diisseklorf.  A  concert  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  is  announced  for 
the  llth  inst.  The  great  feature  in  it  w-ill  be  the 
production  of  a  new  composition  by  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hiller — a  grand  work,  in  two  parts,  for  chorus,  solos, 
and  full  band.  The  text  is  taken  from  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  twenty-second  hook  of  Livy.  The  same 
subject  has  already  been  used  by  Uhland,  in  his  poem, 
Ver  sacrum,  and  has  been  arranged  in  a  lyrical- 
dramatic  form  by  Professor  L.  Bischoff.  The  action 
takes  place  at  Alba-Longa,  and  is  mixed  up  with  the 
foundations  of  Rome,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Mars  and  Vesta.  The  solo  parts  are  those 
of  the  Priest  of  Mars  (barytone),  the  Priestess  of 
Vesta  (soprano),  a  General  of  the  Albani  (tenor),  and 
a  female  inhabitant  of  Alba  (soprano).  Both  the 
soprano  characters,  with  the  exception  of  a  quartet  in 
the  second  part,  may  be  sung  by  the  same  person. 
The  chorus  is  treated  sometimes  in  the  antique  style, 
as  witnessing  the  action,  and  sometimes  as  partici- 
pating in  the  action,  as  warriors,  shepherds,  populace, 
etc. 

St.  PETERSBrnGH. — The  Thdatre-Italien  opened 
with  Verdi's  Macbeth.  The  company — in  the  main 
the  same  as  last  year — includes  the  following  artists  : 
— Mesdames  Bosio,  Lotti,  Meric-Lalande,  and  Tagli- 
afico.  Signers  Calzolari,  Bettini,  G.  Bettini,  Debassini, 
Bartolini,  Lablache,  Marini,  Tagliafico,  etc.  Macbeth 
was  to  have  been  followed  by  Ernanl,  II  Trovatorc, 
and  Rigoletto.  The  audience  appear  not  to  have 
forgotten  Tamberlik,  for  whom  loud  cries  are  raised 
every  night. 
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Modern  Scliool  f®r  tSac  Piano-Forte 

IS  THE 

Best  Instruction  Book  ever  pxiblislied ! 

It  has  been  ;iwaritecl  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion (»f  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Charitable  Jleehanic  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  recoinnienclefl  by 
S    TnAir.ERG,  A.  DREYSOHOCK, 

A.  .TAELL,  IVM.  MASON, 

OTTO  DRESETj,  JDLTUS  KNORR, 

Dt.  LOWELL  MASON,  GEO.  J.  WEBB, 

W.  B.  BRADDOIIY,  Q.  F.  ROOT, 

B.  F.  BAKER,  and  over  200  other.'!, 

Coniprisini^  Music  Teacher.':,  Principals  of  Seminaries,  Ama- 
teurs, &c.  &c.  If  you  wish  to  buy  the  best  book,  that  will 
teach  you  to  play  in  the  shortest  time,  it  is  the 

lOBSM  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PIANO-FOSTS, 

BT    IVATHAIV    RICHARDSON. 

Price  Tliree  Dollars. 

PUBLISHED    BT 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSOW,  Boston, 
Andfcr  sale  by  all  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States* 


PHILHARMOJNriC  GOlSrCEIlTS. 

THE  nndersij;ued  proposes  to  give  a  scries  of  FOUlt  Orches- 
tral Cnncprts  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  numberof  suhssribers 
siiall  bp  obfained.  Suhsc-riptions  received  at  Wade's  music 
store,  107  Wnshicigton  Streeb,  and  Ru^st'll  &  llich;u'dPon's,  13 
Tremont,  or  282  \Va.-^hington  Street,  whfre  thp  prnspectu"  nmy 
be  SKen.  CARL  ZERRAHN. 

THIRD     SEASON, 

TI-IE    GFRMAN    TRIO, 

Carl  dpndncx,  dlarl  |ntnsc  anb  |)curn|ungu:tbl, 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers  and  the  Musical  Public 
of  Boston  that  their  FIRST  CONCEPT  of  the  Series  of  Six 
will  take  place  on 

Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  20,  1856, 

At  Messrs.  CMckering's  Eooms,  Llasonic  Temple, 

Assisted  by 
Mrs.  MOZART,  Miss  J.  TWICHELL, 

Messrs.  C.  R.  ADAMS  and  J.  M.  MOZART. 

The  Concert  ■will  bepin  precisely  at  hnlf  past  seven. 

Sinfrle  tit;kers  S?l  e^ich  Packages  of  Six  tickets,  which  may 
be  used  at  pleasure,  S3,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores  and  at 
the  door. 

OTTSTAVE     SATTER'S 

PHILHARMONIC    SOIRilES. 

FIRST  EVENIIVG,  Dec.  27,  1856. 

At  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  HALLET,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  No.  409 
Washington  Street. 

PROGRAMME. 

PAKT  I. 

1— Quartet ;  G  minor,  op.  85,  (four  moTementa,)  R.  Willmers. 

Messrs   Schultze,  Eckhardt,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 
2 — a)Mazourka,  J 

6)Nncturne,  J  (first  time.) G.  Satter. 

c}Scherzo,      ) 
3— fflCon^tancv:  Song,  op.ll,  1  ,,    - 

i)Cicily  :  Ballad,  op  12,       f ^-  ^^TTEE. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Little. 

4 — Sonata  (Kreutzer)  op.  47, Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Schultze  and  Satter. 
PART  n. 

5— Reminiscence  de  "  Robert  le  Diable," Franz  Liszt. 

6 — Trio,  E  flat,  op.  93,  (three  movements,) HoiuiEL. 

Messrs.  Schultze,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

Tickets,  admitting  two  persons  to  the  course,  .  .,.^3  50 

"  "        one  person        "        "  2  00 

Single  admission  to  one  concert, 1  00 

Commences  precisely  at  7K  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  FIRST  CONCERT  of  the  season  will  take  place  on 

Sunday  Evening,  December  28,  1856, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

Will  be  performed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  J.  n.  LONG, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWOKTH. 

Mrs.  I.  I.  IIARWOOD. 

Mr.  C.  U.  ADAM?, 

Mr.  J.  P.  DRAPER, 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALI, 
And  an  effifient  Orcbeptra,  nnfler  the  able  conductorship  of 
CARL  ZERRAIIN.     P.  F    MURLLER,  Organist. 

Tickers,  at  50  cents  each,  m.iy  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
performance,  or  of  the  Secretary,  L.  B.  BARNES. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 


WILLIAM   SCHULTZE. 

(1IVES    Instruction   on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
T  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MD.^IC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

II  Trovatora.    Piano  Solo.    Complete. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

VERDI'S  r.ivorite  Opera,  IL  TROVATORE.  Edited  for  the 
Piano-Forte,  by  R  Norpmann  Prefaced  with  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Composer.  Beinp  the  seventh  volume  of 
''  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas."    Price  ©2. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  IVasliington  St. 

New  Course  of  JuveBile  Instruction. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 
Prepared  on  School  Principles.     By  Cheistun  Helvkich 
IIonMAlsx.     Translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition. 

NOW  READY,  Part  I.,  containing  Exercises  and  Songs  for 
Younger  Cla.sses.  Price  20  c(s.  S2  per  dozen.  The  attention 
of  Teachers  is  invited  to  this  new  and  attractive  series  of  In- 
structions. -.,,.   ,TT     I-      .         C. 

Published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  &t. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC, 


....A 

WRITTEN  BY   TBE 

EEV.    T.    A.    STABKEY, 

MOStC  BY 

GEOKGE    "WILLIAM    Vi^'AREEIT. 

— ALSO — 

THIRD  EDITION  OF  WARREN'S 
BOSOLIIsTK:    FOXil^-A., 

JUST   PUBLISHED    DY 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

HC^A-XiIjET,   ID.A.'VIS    <Sc    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

WITU  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

4©9  WasliiBigtoii  Street,  Bwstom, 

(Near  Boylston  JIai-ket.) 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDEN'CE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  ij.  .\ndre,  Offenbach,  Publishpr  of  the  complete  Eili- 
tions  of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^XJBLISHEI^    OF    3VCXJSIC, 

Sni  Staltr  in  JHusital  ^cnijanliisi, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TRSMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

"tl'HITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
¥7     Foreign  Classic  ^lusic,  at  the  reiJcced  prices. 
THE  ORG.AN,  by  Hopkins  and  Riuibault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  3Ieyer  Elutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASON  &,  HAMLI!N"  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  CLnritabie 
?Iechanic  As^ociurioT  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  mu.'^ical  instrument,  the  Organ-llarmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Meloclenns,  esbibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1S56.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  b^'  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September.  1856  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs: — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  duriug  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Six  Fir.->t  Preniium.'i  in  one  month  !  ! 

N-  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Pp.ize  over  alt  competitors  ai  every  Fair  at.  which 
they  have  been  exJiibtied.  The  Organ-llarmonium  is  a  new 
muincal  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  itj  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  t^Y0  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contain.-*  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  S400.  The  othfr  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  n350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  .?175.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  3200. 

EIT^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  inforu'.ation  address 

MASOIV  &  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  Si.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Bot^ton^  Tl/s. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From   the   Coxservatoby   op   Leipzig, 

Gives  InstmctioD  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLU  rE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    CARL    ZERRAIIN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Eeaidence  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m)ii  Df  \\}i  f  ianD  ml  liuging, 

IT.    S.   lIOTEIi. 


EDWAKD    L.    BAIjGH, 


3.nt|)fiiis  for  \\i  Ccming  Stasoii 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y  9    Broadway^  NJT. 

AiatlaeMS  for  Cliristisias. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  8.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy,  3  cts. 
CROCE— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  ;  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  Ibr  four  voices,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness.    Kecit.  )  iq  n^T,^c 

The  penple  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  d.  J  ^"^  '^^°''^* 
For  unto  u?  a  Child  is  born.    31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Beh'^ld,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive;  and  0  !  thou  that  tellest; 
Aito  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  p:irts,  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  {M;isham.)  —  Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  : — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Ziou  !  that  bringesf,  good  tidings,  (4  -poices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :  Short  Anthem  for  8-  A  t.  B 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PtIl'.CELL.— Behold.  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  a  t.  b.  69  cts,     S*^parate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  T  bring  you  Glad  TidingSj  (abridged  from  theabove,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathef'ral  Music.    Verse,  A.  t.  e.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
TITTORTA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  s.  A.  t.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  far  C'sristMas-tide, 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Taomas  Helmoee,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitarion  of  the  original,  bj"  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

ISuio  size, 13 

'•  post-free, 15 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"         -compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  0'g;m,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  jI*-; //6/;i(/rt  vocril  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
pre.'^ent,  the  harmony  may  he  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  §1.13. 

j^OVEZ.ZO-'S    MUSIC    STORSj 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SBGNOR    CORELLS, 

47  Haucoclc  street. 
SIGNOH  AUGUSTO  BENBELAHI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupil.s.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
ronms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richard.'^on's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  8S 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners ordyt  will  commence  on  Tuesdaj',  Oct.  Gth,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  nf  last  yeai, 
who  m^y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Chnrcli,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOBID  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  .^50  per  quarter  of  2'1 
lessons,  two  a  -week  ;  .^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANDKACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


CI'  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WABEROOITTS, 

3VEj3k.S03NriO     "TI^aViCIPXjE!, 

TRKAIONT     STliKJ:::'!', 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitstriutor  of  tfm  ^Siano-jforli:,  ©r^an  &  jilarmonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PEIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  atliicbardsoo's  Musical  Eschiinge, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  retideuce,  15  Dix  Place. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  232  ^yashington  St. 


JOB  PPlI 


TI 


a 


OF     EVEIIY     DESCRIPTION      KE.iTLY     .\XD     PROJirTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "I'VasSiiiigton  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

^>-    F.    IDOIDG-E, 

M.ANUFACTORER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Bea«;li  St.  Boston,  and  IV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

li:?-PIANOS  FOR,  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

ITo.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

Residence  Wo.  5S  Kiiecland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  servires  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Profesf^ionn!  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  reppt-ctfully  requested. 

I\Ir.  Hanse  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardriou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.BKEWSIMG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0=  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGKT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^K^n  flf  girt  null  I^itcraturt, 

Putlislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Uollars  |jei'  aimaiiiiiBiiii,  iu  atlvasice. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analy.^ies  of  the  notable  AVorka 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &.c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  ail  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  avithors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  tlie  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Oernian  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[Cr"Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DU'IGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINa. 

First  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Eiich  subscfiuciit  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  inHortion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .^G  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  lino  20 cts, 
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Characters  of  Musical  lustruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hectok  Berlioz.*) 
THE    VIOLIN. 

Instruments  played  with  a  bow,  of  which  the 
combination  forms  what  is  somewhat  improperly 
termed  a  quatuoi;  are  the  base  and  constituent 
element  of  the  whole  orchestra.  From  them  is 
evolved  the  greatest  power  of  expression,  and  an 
incontestable  variety'  of  different  qualities  of 
tone.  Viohns  particularly  are  capable  of  a  host 
of  apparently  inconsistent  shades  of  expression. 
They  possess  (as  a  whole)  force,  lightness,  grace, 
accents  both  gloomy  and  gay,  thought,  and  pas- 
sion. The  only  point  is,  to  know  how  to  make 
them  speak.  Moreover,  it  is  not  needful  to  cal- 
culate for  them — as  for  wind  instruments — the 
duration  of  a  Jiolding-note,  and  to  contrive  for 
them  occasional  rests  ;  they  are  sure  never  to  be 
out  of  breath.  Violins  are  faithful,  intelligent, 
active,  and  indefatigable  servants. 

Slow  and  tender  melodies,  confided  too  often 
now-a-days  to  the  wind  instruments,  are  never- 
theless never  better  rendered  than  by  a  mass  of 
violins.  Nothing  can  equal  the  touching  sweet- 
ness of  a  score  of  first  strings  made  to  sing  by 
twenty  well-skilled  bows.  That  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  female  voice  of  the  orchestra — a  voice  at 
once  passionate  and  chaste,  heart-rending,  yet 
soft,  which  can  weep,  sigh  and  lament,  chant, 
pray  and  muse,  or  burst  forth  into  joyous  accents, 
as  none  other  can  do.  An  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  arm,  an  almost  unconscious  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  him  who  experiences  it,  producinf 
scarcely  any  apparent  effect  when  executed  by  a 

*  A  Treatise  upon  Modern  Instrumentation  and 
Orchestration ;  containing  an  exact  table  of  the  com- 
pass, a  detail  of  the  mechanism,  and  a  study  of  the 
quality  of  tone  and  expressive  character  of  various  in- 
struments ;  accompanied  by  numerous  examples  in 
score,  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  and 
from  some  unpublished  works  of  the  author.  New 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  augmented  by  several  ad- 
ditional chapters  on  newly-invented  instruments,  and 
on  the  whole  art  of  the  orchestral  conductor.  By 
Hector  Berlioz.  Op.  10.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary  Cowden  Clark.  London  and  New 
York  :  J.  Alfred  Novello. 


single  violin,  shall,  when  multiplied  by  a  number 
of  them  in  unison,  give  forth  enchanting  grada- 
tion, irresistible  impulse,  and  accents  which  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart's  core. 

The  tremolo,  simple  or  double,  by  many  vio- 
lins, produces  several  excellent  effects ;  it  ex- 
presses trouble,  agitation,  terror,  shades  of  piano, 
of  mezzoforte,  and  of  fortissimo,  when  it  is  placed 
on  one  or  two  of  the  three  strings,  G,  D,  and  A ; 
and  when  it  is  not  carried  much  above  the  middle 
B  flat.  It  has  something  of  a  stormy,  violent 
character,  in  the  fortissimo  on  the  middle  of  the 
first  or  second  string.  It  becomes,  on  the  con- 
trary, aerial,  angelic,  when  employed  in  several 
parts,  and  pianissimo,  on  the  high  notes  of  the 
first  string.  The  tremolo  below  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  and  of  the  fourth  string,  is  much 
more  characteristic  in  fortissimo,  if  the  bow  strike 
the  strings  near  the  bridge.  In  large  orchestras, 
and  v/here  the  performers  take  pains  to  give  it  its 
full  effect,  it  produces  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
rapid  and  powerful  cascade.  This  mode  of  exe- 
cution should  be  indicated  by  the  words — near- 
the  bridge.  A  fine  application  of  this  kind  of 
tremolo  occurs  in  the  scene  of  the  oracle,  in  the 
first  act  of  Gluck's  Alceste.  The  effect  of  the 
tremuloMsness  of  the  second  violins  and  violas  is 
there  redoubled  by  the  grand  and  emphatic  pro- 
gression of  the  double  basses,  by  the  blow  struck 
from  time  to  time  in  the  first  violins,  by  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  the  wind  instruments,  and 
lastlj'  by  the  sublime  recitative  which  this  surging 
of  the  orchestra  accompanies.  I  know  nothing  of 
this  kind  more  dramatic  or  more  terrible. 

Harmonics  are  those  sounds  which  are  gene- 
rated by  touching  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  so  as  to  divide  them  in  their  length, 
yet  not  with  sufficient  pressure  to  place  them  in 
contact  with  the  finger-board,  as  is  the  case  for 
ordinary  sounds. 

These  Harmonics  possess  a  singular  character 
of  mysterious  softness;  and  the  extreme  acute- 
ness  of  some  of  them  affords  the  violin,  in  the 
upper  part,  an  immense  compass.  They  are 
natural,  or  artificial. 

Some  performers  sound  double  strings  in  har- 
monics ;  but  this  effect  is  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  consequently  so  hazardous  that  composers 
can  never  be  advised  to  write  it. 

The  harmonics  of  the  fourth  string  have  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  a  flute  ;  they  are  preferable 
for  delivering  a  slow  air.  Paganinl  employed 
them  with  wonderful  success  in  the  prayer  of 
Moses.  The  harmonics  of  the  other  strings  ac- 
quire delicacy  and  tenuity  in  proportion  as  they 
ai-e  higher ;  it  is  precisely  this  character,  and 
their  crystalline  quality,  which  renders  them  ap- 
propriate to  chords  that  may  be  called  fairy-like  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  those  effects  of  harmony  which 
inspire  brilliant  musings,  and  carry  the  imagina- 
tion towards  the  most  graceful  fictions  of  the 
poetical  and  supernatural  world.  However  they 
may  have  become  familiar,  now-a-days,  to  our 
young  violinists,  they  should  never  bo  employed 
in  a  lively  movement ;  or  at  least  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  give  them  rapid  successions  of  notes, 
if  their  perfect  execution  is  to  be  ensured. 

Sordines  (or  mutes')  are  little  wooden  imple- 
ments which  are  placed  on  the  bridge  of  stringed 


instruments  in  order  to  deaden  their  sonorous- 
ness; and  which  give  them  at  the  same  time  a 
mournful,  mj'sterious  and  softened  tone,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  felicitously  applied  in  all  styles 
of  music.  Sordines  are  most  generally  used  in 
slow  pieces ;  but  they  serve  scarcely  less  well, 
when  the  subject  of  the  piece  admits  it,  for  rapid 
and  light  designs,  or  for  accompaniments  of  hur- 
ried rhythm.  Gluck  has  effectually  proved  this 
in  his  sublime  Italian  monologue  o(  Alceste,  "  Chi 
mi  parla." 

The  custom  is,  when  employing  sordines,  to 
cause  them  to  be  used  by  all  the  band  of  stringed 
instruments ;  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances, more  frequent  than  may  be  imagined, 
under  which  sordines  placed  in  a  single  part  (in 
the  first  violins,  for  instance,)  will  color  the  in- 
strumentation with  a  very  particular  impression, 
by  the  mixture  of  clear  sounds  and  veiled  sounds. 
There  are  others  also,  where  the  character  of  the 
melody  is  sufficiently  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
accompaniments,  which  render  the  use  of  the 
sordine  advisable. 

The  Pizzicato  is  still  in  general  use  for  instru- 
ments played  with  the  bow.  The  sounds  ob- 
tained by  vibrating  the  strings  with  the  finger, 
produce  accompaniments  approved  by  singers, 
since  they  do  not  cover  the  voice  ;  they  dowell 
also  for  symphonic  effects,  even  in  vigorous 
orchestral  sallies,  either  in  the  whole  band  of 
stringed  instruments,  or  in  one  or  two  parts 
alone. 

Accompaniments  pizzicato  piano,  have  always 
a  graceful  effect ;  they  afford  a  sense  of  repose 
to  the  hearer,  and  impart,  when  not  abused, 
variety  to  the  aspect  of  the  orchestra.  In  future, 
doubtless,  more  original  and  striking  effects  will 
be  obtained  from  pizzicato,  than  have  hitherto 
been  essayed.  Violinists,  not  considering  pizzi- 
cato as  an  integral  portion  of  violin-playing,  have 
studied  it  but  little. 

Some  of  our  young  violinists  have  learned  from 
Paganini  to  execute  rapid  pizzicato  descending 
scales,  by  plucking  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  resting  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  pizzicato  passages  (still  with  the  left  hand) 
with  a  mixture  of  strokes  from  the  bow,  or  even 
as  serving  for  accompaniment  to  an  air  played  by 
the  bow.  These  various  feats  will  doubtless  be- 
come, in  course  of  time,  fsimiliar  to  every  violin- 
performer,  and  then  will  be  available  in  compo- 
sition. 

Violins  are  able,  now-a-days,  to  execute  what- 
ever they  will.  They  play  up  to  the  extreme 
height  as  easily  as  in  the  middle  ;  passages  the 
most  rapid,  designs  the  most  eccentric,  do  not 
dismay  them.  In  an  orchestra,  where  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  that  which  one  fails  to 
perform  is  done  by  others  ;  and  the  result  is  that, 
without  any  apparent  mistake,  the  phrase  is  de- 
livered as  the  author  wrote  it. 

In  cases,  however,  where  the  rapidity,  compli- 
cation and  height  of  a  passage  would  render  it 
too  hazardous,  or  merely  that  more  siireness  and 
neatness  of  execution  should  be  obtained,  it 
should  be  dispersed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of 
violins  should  be  divided,  and  one  portion  given 
to  some  and  the  rest  to  others.  In  this  way,  the 
passage  of  each  part  is  sprinkled  with  little  resets 
unperceived  by  the  hearer ;  thus  allowing,  as  it 
were,  breathing-space  to   the  violinists,   and  af- 
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fording  them  time  to  take  the  difficulties  care- 
fully, so  as  to  give  the  necessary  tirmuess  for  a 
rigorous  mastery  of  the  strings. 

THE    VIOLA. 

Of  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  the  one 
whose  excellent  qualities  have  been  loufrest  mis- 
appreciated,  is  the  viola.  It  is  no  less  agile  than 
the  violin  ;  the  sound  of  its  strings  is  peculiarly 
telling  ;  its  upper  notes  are  distinguished  by  their 
niourijfuUy  passionate  accent;  audits  cjuality  of 
tone  alto<;etiier,  of  a  profound  melancholy,  differs 
from  that  of  other  instruments  played  with  a 
bow.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  long  neglected, 
or  put  to  a  use  as  unimportant  as  ineffectual — 
that  of  merely  doubling,  in  octave,  the  upper 
part  of  the  bass.  There  are  many  causes  that 
have  operated  to  induce  the  unjnst  servitude  of 
this  noble  instrument.  In  the  first  place  the 
mnjority  of  the  composers  of  the  last  centur}', 
rarely  writing  four  real  parts,  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  It ;  and  when  they  did  not  readi- 
ily  find  some  fillmg-up  notes  in  the  chords  for  it 
to  do,  they  hastilj'  wrote  the  fatal  col  Baxso,  some- 
times with  so  much  inattention,  that  it  produced 
a  doubling  in  the  octave  of  the  basses,  irrecon- 
cilable either  with  the  harmony  or  the  melody, 
or  with  both  one  and  the  other.  Moreover,  it 
was  unfortunately  impossible,  at  that  time,  to 
write  anything  for  the  violas  of  a  prominent 
character,  rccpiring  even  ordinary  skill  in  execu- 
tion. Viola  players  were  always  taken  from 
among  the  refuse  of  violinists.  When  a  musician 
found  himself  incapable  of  creditably  filling  the 
place  of  violinists,  he  took  refuge  among  the 
violas.  Hence  it  arose  that  the  viola  performers 
knew  neither  how  to  play  the  violin  nor  the 
viola.  It  must  even  be  admitted  that  at  the 
present  time  this  prejudice  against  the  viola  part 
is  not  altogether  destroyed ;  and  that  there  are 
still,  in  the  best  orchestras,  many  viola-players 
who  are  not  more  proficient  on  that  instrument 
than  on  the  violin.  But  the  mischief  resulting 
from  this  forbearance  towards  them,  is  daily  be- 
coming more  felt ;  and,  little  by  little,  the  viola  will, 
like  other  instruments,  be  confided  only  to  clever 
hands.  Ita  quality  of  tone  so  strongly  attracts 
and  eaptivatas  the  attention,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  in  the  orchestra  cjuite  so  many  violas 
as  second  violins;  and  the  expressive  powers  of 
this  quality  of  tone  are  so  marked,  that,  in  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  old  masters  afforded  its 
display,  it  never  failed  to  fulfil  their  intention. 
The  profound  impression  is  well  known,  which  is 
produced  by  that  movement  in  the  Ipliigenia  in 
TauTide,  where  Orestes,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
panting,  oppressed  with  remorse,  grows  more 
tranquil  as  he  repeats:  "  Composure  lulls  again 
my  heart  I  "  while  the  orchestra,  deeply  agitated, 
utters  sobs  and  convulsive  sighs,  attended  through- 
out by  the  fearful  and  persevering  mutter  of  the 
violas.  Although,  in  this  unspeakably  fine  piece 
of  inspiration  there  is  not  a  note  of  voice  or  in- 
struments without  its  sublime  intention,  yet  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  fascination  exercised 
over  the  hearers,  and  the  sensation  of  horror 
which  causes  their  eyes  to  dilate  and  fill  with 
tears,  are  principally  attributable  to  the  viola 
part,  to  the  quality  of  its  third  string,  to  its  syn- 
copated rhythm,  and  to  the  strange  effect  of  uni- 
son resulting  from  the  syncopation  of  the  A 
abruptly  broken  off  in  the  middle  by  another  A 
in  the  basses  marking  a  different  rhythm. 


In  the  overture  of  Jphirji;ni(i  in  Aulidy,  Gluck 
has  ingeniously  made  them  sustain  alone  the 
lower  part  of  the  harmony  ;  not  so  much,  in  this 
case,  for  the  sake  of  producing  an  efl"ect  arising 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  quality  of  tone,  but 
in  order  to  accompany  as  softly  as  possible  the 
air  of  the  first  violins,  and  to  heighten  the  tre- 
mendous impression  of  the  basses  coming  in  upon 
the  forte  after  a  considerable  number  of  rests. 
Saeihini  has  also  given  the  lower  part  to  the 
violas  alone,  in  the  air  of  GCdipus :  "  Your  court 
became  my  refuge,"  without  intending,  however, 
to  prepare  an  outburst.  On  the  contrary,  the 
instrumentation  here  gives  to  the  phrase  of  melo- 
dy  it  accompanies  a  most   delicious   calm   and 


freshness.  Melodies  on  the  high  strings  of  the 
viola  have  a  marvellous  beauty  in  scenes  of  a 
religious  and  antique  character.  Spontini  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  assigning  the 
melody  to  them  in  several  passages  of  his  admi- 
rable prayers  in  the  Vestale.  Mehul,  allured  by 
the  sympathy  existing  between  the  tone  of  the 
viola  and  the  iinagiuative  character  of  Ossianic 
poetry,  constantly  availed  himself  of  them,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  violins,  in  his  opera  of 
Utlial.  Hence  arose  what  the  critics  of  the  time 
called  an  intolerable  monotony  detrimental  to 
the  work's  success.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
that  Gretry  exclaimed  :  "  I'd  give  a  guinea  to 
hear  a,  first  string  !"  This  quality  of  the  viola, 
so  choice  when  it  is  judiciously  employed  and 
skilfully  contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  lone  of 
violins  and  other  instruments,  necessarily  soon 
palls;  it  is  too  unvaried,  and  too  much  imbued 
with  mournfulness,  for  this  to  be  otherwise.  It  is 
not  unfrequent,  at  the  present  day,  to  divide  the 
violas  into  first  and  second  violas ;  and  in  orches- 
tras like  that  of  the  opera,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
writing  for  them  thus  ;  but  in  others,  where  there 
are  scarcely  four  or  five  violas,  this  division  can 
only  serve  to  diminish  the  effect  of  a  body 
already  weak  in  itself,  and  vhich  the  other  in- 
struments are  ever  tending  to  overwhelm.  It 
should  also  be  reiuarked  that  the  majority  of 
violas  at  present  used  in  our  French  orchestras 
are  far  from  possessing  the  requisite  degree  of 
power;  they  have  neither  the  size,  nor  conse- 
quently the  strength  of  tone  of  veritable  violas — 
being  almost  violins  strung  with  viola  strings. 
Musical  directors  should  absolutely  prohibit  the 
use  of  these  mongrel  instruments;  the  slender 
sonorousness  of  which  impairs  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  in  the  orchestra,  by  depriving  it 
of  energy,  and  of  its  fine  depth  of  tone. 

When  the  violoncellos  play  the  air,  it  is  some- 
times excellent  to  double  them  in  unison  by  the 
violas.  The  tone  of  the  violoncellos  then  ac- 
quires additional  roundness  and  purity,  without 
becoming  less  predominant.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  in  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony. 

[To  be  contiDUed  ] 


Opera  in  France— Tlis  Month  of  Debuts. 

(Correspondence  of  the  N.  Orleans  Picayune.) 

Paris,  Nov.  18,  1856. 

This  is  the  month  of  debuts  (except  in  this  city) 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean.  Every 
year  all  the  dramatic  and  operatic  companies  of 
the  French  towns  and  cities,  save  Paris,  are 
renewed,  and  the  old  actors,  who  are  re-engaged, 
as  well  as  the  new  candidates  for  public  favor, 
must  come  before  the  public  in  three  several 
pieces,  at  three  several  times,  and  receive  the 
applause  or  the  hisses,  or  the  tumult  between  the 
hissers  and  applauders.  Judge  of  the  agony  of 
the  poor  player  on  these  eventful  nights^  His 
bread,  the  year's  bread  of  his  wife  and  children, 
depend  upon  the  humor  of  the  fickle  mob  !  If  he 
is  rejected,  he  wanders  from  town  to  town  in  hope 
of  a  more  favorable  pit — these  changes  make 
dreadful  inroads  upon  his  meagre  income — debts 
accumulate — the  wardrobe  diminishes — and  char- 
coal or  the  river  ends  the  sad  story  !     *     *     » 

The  pay  of  the  lyrical  artists  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  histrionic  actors,  because  the  public 
now-a-days  is  more  favorable  to  operas  than  to 
plays;  lyrical  educations  are  more  expensive  than 
the  education  given  to  players,  their  expenses  for 
costumes  arc  greater,  and  above  all,  their  career 
n  a  very  short  one — especially  in  towns  fond  of 
Verdi.  Thus,  while  the  usual  pay  of  a  grand 
opera  first  tenor  is  $200  a  month,  an  opera  comi((ue 
first  tenor  is  $120  a  month,  a  first  barytone  is  $100, 
a  first  bass  is  $100,  a  second  bass  is  $.00 ;  a  prima 
donna  of  opera  comique  is  $200,  a  prima  donna 
of  grand  opera  is  $IG0,  a  fir.->t  dugazon  is  $80. 
The  usual  pay  of  comedians  is,  for  the  leading 
juveniles,  $60,  second  juvenile  S20,  low  comedians 
$.30,  leading  lady  $G0,  second  lady  $-10,  duenna 
S20.  Most  of  the  company  receive  some  $20  or 
$18  a  month,  and  on  this  miserable  pittance  they 
are  obliged  to  dress,  pay  their  return  tare  to  Paris, 
and  live  during  the  four  summer  months  when  the 


theatres  are  closed  !  What  agony,  what  privations, 
are  not  concealed  beneath  the  painted  cheek  and 
the  glittering  costume  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
French  players  I  The  expenses  of  a  manager  of 
one  of  these  provincial  theatres,  where  grand  opera, 
opera  comique,  comedy,  drama,  and  vaudeville 
are  given,  in  a  second  class  cit^',  (of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,)  are  about  $25,000 
for  the  eight  months  the  theatre  is  open. 

As  you  may  readily  guess,  the  month  of  debuts 
is  the  most  interesting  month  of  the  year  in  the 
provincial  towns;  and  all  persons  who  fly  to  the 
country  or  the  capital  during  the  summer  months 
make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  return  to  their 
residences  in  time  to  vote  at  the  season  of  debuts. 
I  heard  the  other  day  a  good  story  told  about 
these  debuts.  In  a  town  some  leagues  south  of 
Paris,  where  the  old  dramatic  traditions  are 
preserved,  so  far  at  least  as  they  prescribe  the 
right  of  the  whole  public  to  vote,  the  debuts  are 
taking  place.  A  new  cantatrice  appeared  as  the 
curtain  rose,  and  certainly  lier  appearance  was 
far  from  being  in  her  favor.  She  sang,  and 
wounded  the  public  ear  with  a  hoarse,  sharp, 
untuned,  uncultivated  voice.  The  public  hap- 
pened to  be  in  its  patient  mood  that  evening,  and 
the  cantatrice's  first  song  was  greeted  with  an  icy 
silence.  The  opera  went  on  in  its  usual  course, 
and  the  debutante  presently  was  required  to  sing 
a  second  solo.  She  sang  worse  than  at  first.  The 
audience  hissed,  grimly  but  without  violence,  until 
they  perceived  one  man  applauding,  and  applaud- 
ing with  enthusiasm.  This  sight  excited  their 
passions,  and  they  hissed  and  screamed  with  great 
uproar:  "Down  with  Mademoiselle!  Refused! 
Refused  I"  The  solitary  applauder,  fired  with 
zeal,  become  more  lusty  in  his  applause,  and  cried 
with  stentorian  lungs,  "  Bravo !  Vive  Mademoi- 
selle !  Accepted  I  Accepted  !"  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  this  unequal  contest  lasted,  and  at  last 
(since  the  cantatrice  was  both  ugly  and  without 
talent)  their  curiosity  became  roused  by  so  much 
obstinacy  as  he  exhibited,  and  they  asked  him 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  applaud  such  a 
singer.  "  Messieurs,"  he  replied,  "  I  applaud 
Mademoiselle  for  this  simple  reason,  which  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  will  appreciate:  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  living  in  this  town-^I  am  by  birth  a 
Parisian,  by  profession  a  bagman — I  am  conse- 
quently obliged  to  visit  a  great  many  departments, 
and  sojourn  in  a  great  many  towns  ;  I  have 
spent  a  fortnight  here,  and  I  leave  to-morrow 
never  to  return.  If  you  refuse  Mademoiselle  she 
will  try  to  get  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and  I 
shall  run  the  lisk  of  meeting  her  in  one  of  the 
towns  where  I  am  going;  if,  on  the  contrary  you 
accept  her  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  I  can  travel 
in  peace,  with  the  pleasing  certainty  of  never 
again  hearing  that  cantatrice  whom  I  find  in  every 
re-pect  horrible."  Long  and  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  greeted  this  reply,  which  sealed  the  poor 
prima  donna's  fate. 

I  now  quit  the  country  for  Paris,  where  we  are 
beginning  to  assume  something  of  the  winter's 
animation.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  we  have  poor 
Mme.  Medori  struggling  with  might  and  main 
against  the  icy  silence  of  the  parquette,  and  the 
low  but  deep  curses  of  the  manager  of  the  opera, 
who  wishes  she  was  at  the — frontier.  The  critics 
are  all  favorable  to  her.  M.  Fiorentino  says: 
"  Here  is  an  illustrious  cantatrice,  of  an  incontest- 
able merit,  endowed  with  a  soprano  voice,  which 
for  force,  sonorousness  and  brilliancy,  is  unequaled ; 
an  actress  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  who  has  been 
applauded  and  admired  on  the  principal  stages  of 
Europe — here  she  is  suddenly  paralyzed  by  the 
ecpiivocal  and  reserved  reception  she  received  the 
first  evening  she  appeared,  from  a  small  and 
almost  imperceptible  number  in  the  vast  theatre 
of  the  0|)era.  Here  is  a  woman,  struck  with 
stupor  and  inaction,  unable  to  recognize  her  public 
and  herself.  What,  so  much  will,  so  much  intelli- 
gence, so  much  study,  so  much  labor,  so  many 
successes,  so  many  triumphs,  cannot  arm  her, 
cannot  defend  her  against  a  groundless,  boundless 
apprehension  I  This  ice  must  be  broken,  tliis 
misunderstanding  must  be  cleared."  All  this, 
however,  is  in  vain.  ]\Ime.  Medori  has  an  attack 
of  "  stage  fright"  every  time  she  ap|icars  on  the 
boards  of  the  Grand  Opera.     We  have  had  here 
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a  two-act  opera,  by  an  Italian  named  Biletta,  a 
protege  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  a  "  so-soish " 
imitation  of  Rossini.  We  liave  had  Mario — lazij, 
spoilt  Mario — in  //  Darhicre  cJe  Sirif/lia,  and  a 
mo.-t  fiivorable  debut  of  a  Mlle.Steffanone,  who, 
unknown  and  unheralded,  engaged  one  night  after 
the  Italian  Opera's  doors  were  open,  as  a  make 
shift,  to  replace  Mine.  Frezzolini,  who  had  fallen 
suddenly  sick,  received  by  the  audience  not  only 
coldly,  but  with  hisses;  and  who  in  half  an  hour 
carried  away  the  house,  and  is  now  engaged  at  a 
good  round  sum ! 


Music  and  Education. 

Kichards  Storrs  Willis,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Musical  World,  having  been  invited  to  speak 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  on  the 
Relations  between  Music  and  Education,  delivered 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  that  subject,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Board,  on  Saturday  evening. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience,  and  the  lecture 
■was  preceded  and  followed  by  musical  perform- 
ances, executed  in  e.xcellent  style  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Nornial  School,  led  by  G.  H.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Aptommas  gave  one  of  his  exquisite  harp 
solos,  by  special  invitation. 

Mr.  Wdlis  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  was  heard 
■with  great  attention. 

After  alluding  to  the  universality  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  language  of  Music,  he  proceeded  to 
treat  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  it  and 
Education,  saying  that  it  seemed  a  befiiting 
thing  that  a  Board  of  Education  should  interest 
itself  in  music.  The  word  education,  however, 
involves  a  great  deal :  its  significance  reaches 
beyond  the  intellect,  includes  the  heart,  compre- 
hends the  affections.  Hence  Music,  the  language 
of  the  heart,  is  the  most  befitting  medium 
through  which  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  should  flow.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  modern  music ;  it  bas  come  to  be  too 
much  cultivated  for  its  collateral  advantages ;  it 
has  become  rather  a  demonstrative  society  accom- 
plishment than  an  interior,  refining  art.  Music,  in 
the  modern  sense,  means  astonishment, — it  used 
to  mean  pleasure.  Not  that  the  speaker  under- 
valued technical  progress  in  any  art,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  composital  art  does  not  keep  pace 
with  mechanical.  The  pioneers  of  the  moilern 
school  of  pianism  have  been  men  of  unquestionable 
abilit}' ;  Thalberg  is  every  inch  an  artist — Liszt  is 
a  prodigious  genius.  But  these  men,  like  a  few 
of  their  disciples  as  well,  are  accidentals  in  musical 
life.  They  know  Art,  as  well  as  the  piano,  yet  it 
is  by  too  many  of  their  ungifted  imitators  that 
such  antics  are  played  with  music.  If,  side  by 
side  with  every  great  performer  of  music,  a  great 
composer  were  born,  who  could  wed  great  per- 
formance with  immortal  music ;  if  with  every 
Liszt  was  a  Beethoven;  if,  with  all  his  capacity  in 
composition,  with  every  Thalberg  were  a  Mozart; 
if  with  every  Mendelssohn  and  every  Chopin  there 
were  two  more  just  like  them,  (for  they  combined 
both  gifts  in  one,) — then  when  we  go  to  a  concert 
might  we  be  sure  of  hearing  music  as  well  as 
seeing  prodigies.  Mr.  Willis  put  in  a  plea  for 
home  music — for  society  music  would  always  take 
care  of  itself — and  held  it  to  be  absurd  to  educate 
children  on  an  art  scale  as  grand  as  though  their 
capacity  really  justified  it,  and  they  were  actually 
to  become  distinguished  singers  or  public  concert 
players.  This  was  but  waste  of  time  and  money. 
To  accept  the  fact  that  mediocrity  is  the  rule,  and 
genius  the  exception,  is,  in  fact,  to  regulate  the 
musical  education  of  children.  It  ■will  regulate, 
first,  the  time  given  to  the  study  :  and  second,  the 
style  and  degree  of  art  to  be  attempted.  For 
excellence  is  essential,  whatever  be  attempted ; 
empyricism  is  detestable  whether  in  high  or  low 
art.  This  point  was  enlarged  upon  with  marked 
earnestness — the  speaker  claiming  that  we  need 
to  return  to  simples  in  music,  as  in  many  other 
things, — musical  simples,  which  are  practicable  for 
home  purposes;  which  are  suited  to  quiet  fireside 
evenings,  and  to  please  the  children  withal ;  which 
requires  not  the  time  and  money  of  years  to  gain, 
and  when  gained,  nearly  as  much  time  and  as 
much  money  to  retain,  but  which  may  easily  be 
gained  by  a  persistent,  gradual  culture,  and  not 


at  the  e.xpense  of  other  important  things.  The 
best  general  basis  for  home  music,  he  held,  is  not 
to  be  found  at  home — but  is  to  be  found  at  school. 
In  regard  to  instrumental  music,  he  argued  that 
the  pianoforte  is  far  too  exclusively  cultivated,  to 
ihe  exclusion  of  the  gL^itar  and  harp,  both  graceful 
and  attractive.  Exercise  in  sight-reading  of  music 
was  recommended,  for  this  is  an  accomplishment, 
now  too  much  neclected,  which  involves  the  soul 
of  musical  pleasure  and  interest.  In  conclusion, 
there  were  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  lecture  ended.  The  second 
will  be  delivered  at  the  same  place,  on  Saturday 
evening  next. — JV.  Y.  Dallij  Times. 


Ancient  Church  Music. 

(From  the  London  AtlienjEum.) 

Prof.  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  lecture  on  Ancient 
Church  Music,  delivered  at  Oxford  on  the  12lh, 
"the  first  of  this  term's  course,"  may  be  accepted, 
we  trust,  as  an  emphatic  sign  that  all  men  of  sense, 
whether  Churchmen,  laymen,  artists  or  membeiis 
of  congregations,  are  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
fopperies  which  a  set  of  persons — active  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  taste  and  understanding 
— have  endeavored  to  fasten  upon  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England.  While  we  have  always 
owned  that  the  interest  of  "  the  tones"  and 
"  chants,"  "  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian,"  must  be 
recognized  by  every  one  who  thinks  on  the 
subject; — while,  under  certain  scenic  conditions, 
and  in  conjunction  with  particular  associations, 
their  cfiect  has  a  solemn  gravit}'  (not  wholly  clear 
of  grimness)  which  nothing  more  modern  can 
produce, — from  a  very  early  period  of  the  "move- 
ment" we  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  pointing 
out,  that  to  attach  any  traditional  sanctity  to  these 
rude  old  melodies  was,  virtually,  to  place  barbarism 
on  the  altar;  or  else  to  claim  for  Art  an  origin 
which  the  boldest  human  definers  of  divine 
inspiration  would  shrink,  we  imagine,  from  ascrib- 
ing to  it.  Further,  we  have  as  often  called  the 
attention  of  the  wranglers  and  formalists  to  the 
certainty  of  all  musical  traditions  being  more  or 
less  impure.  Supposing  even  the  antique  notation 
mastered,  supposing  it  reduced  into  modern  clefs 
and  scales — then  comes  the  question  of  extent  to 
which  expression  is  modified  by  manner  of  e.xecu- 
tion.  To  appreciate  the  range  of  such  variety,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  Sistine  '^Misereres"  at 
Rome — so  magical  there,  so  powerless  in  every 
other  place.  In  short,  whensoever  real  inquiry  is 
barred  by  formalism,  faith  must  be  laid  aside  for 
fanaticism,  and  Art  must  perish  ;  and  with  it,  at  no 
distant  period,  all  true  reverence.  The  above  is 
mere  recapitulation,  so  far  as  the  Athemeum  is 
concerned  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  others  who 
have  a  voice  ])0tcntial  are  stirring  in  the  question 
— preaching  healthy  action  as  better  than  palsy 
— justifying  the  right  to  inquire,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  decrying,  on  the  other,  the  substitution  of 
hearsay  sympathies  for  true  knowledge.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  Ouseley's 
lecture,  time  and  place  considered,  carry  no  small 
weight  with  them.  "  Would,"  said  he,  in  taking 
leave  of  his  audience,  "  that  those  men  in  our  own 
day,  who  love  to  praise  Gregorian  music  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other,  would  in  this  particular  take 
example  by  St.  Gregory  himself,  and  strive  rather 
to  devote  the  iest  tliey  can  find  to  the  service  of 
the  Church — the  best,  and  not  the  oldest — and  let 
them  remember,  too,  that  those  rnly  are  cjualified 
to  judge  what  is  best,  who  have  themselves  mastered 
the  art  in  all  its  phases,  and  studied  it  in  all  its 
developments." 


G.  F.  Bsnkert  and  his  V/orks. 

Some  one  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  Sat- 
urday Mail,  of  Dec.  13,  containing  an  article  about 
this  young  composer  (to  whom  we  have  already  al- 
luded), marked:  ''This  is  worth  copying."  As  an 
amusing  specimen  of  extravagant  eulogy,  we  think  it 
is  ;  indeed  we  know  not  whether  the  sender  is  in  ear- 
nest or  in  joke.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  that  the 
young  prodifry  referred  to  is  not  another  Mendelssohn 
or  Mozart,  since  we  have  not  heard  or  seen  his  com- 


positions ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  "  tall" 
comparisons  as  some  of  these,  applied  to  any  new 
man,  are  extravagant,  and  will  he  more  apt  to  injure 
than  to  help  his  cause.  We  are  gla  I  however  to 
copy  the  information  given  a'.-out  Mr.  Bcnkert's 
lat)ors ;  and  as  for  the  comments,  the  reader  will 
attach  what  weight  he  pleases  to  them. 

"What!"  methinks  you  s.ay — "what?  an  Ameri- 
can musician  like  Mendelssohn  and  Weber  1"  And 
yet  it  is  true.  Georo;c  Felix  Benkert,  the  suljject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Germantown,  a  small  village 
near  Philadelphia,  and  having:  displayed  a  great  talent 
for  music,  his  father  sent  him  to  Europe,  that  he 
might  complete  himself  under  such  a  master  as  Lind- 
paintner,  the  author  of  the  "Standard  Bearer." 
Under  such  a  master,  he  soon  ripened  into  a  musician; 
mastering  the  science  of  harmony,  and  dissecting  the 
classical  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  America 
is  unquestionably  a  precocious  nation;  she  has  lived 
more,  and  to  better  advantage,  during  the  last  iifty 
years,  than  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  twi-c  that 
period  of  time.  Look  at  her  from  anv  point  of  view, 
and  one  mnst  acknowledge  that  no  nation  ever  pro- 
duced men  so  great  in  every  department  of  science, 
art  and  discovery.  This  is  not  mere  talk  ;  let  facts 
be  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ.  In  history,  what 
nation  can  show  a  superior  to  Bancroft  or  Prescutt'? 
Let  England  compare  her  Walter  Scott  and  Bulvver 
with  our  Cooper  and  Irving,  and  she  will  find  that 
they  emerge  from  it,  not  only  unscathed,  hut  the 
better  off  for  the  comparison.  ■  And.  so  too,  we  have 
a  Washington  in  war,  a  Webster  in  oratoi^}',  a  Long- 
fellow in  poetry,  and  in  music,  that  divine  art  which, 
though  created  first,  was  the  last  to  he  perfected  ;  as 
Germany  hath  given  the  world  a  Thalberg  and  a 
Mendelssohn,  so  America,  the  Youn<;  Giant  of  the 
West,  hath  produced  a  Gottschalk  and  a  BenUert,  the 
former  born  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  and  rushing 
Mississippi,  and  the  latter  on  those  of  the  vast  and 
flowing  Delaware.  How  do  the  associations  and 
scenes  of  youth  mould  the  mind  of  the  man  !  Whilst 
the  young  artist  of  the  South  involuntarily  bears  you 
away,  like  unto  his  native  Mississippi,  by  the  nervous 
and  resistless  torrent  of  notes,  making  the  piano  start 
as  a  thing  of  life,  under  his  creative  fingers,  breaking 
all  barriers  which  resist  the  tempestuous  flood,  till 
like  tlie  great  Father  of  Waters  it  is  at  last  conquered 
by  its  own  element,  the  musician  of  the  North  por- 
trays upon  bis  instrument  as  a  shower  of  pearls,  a 
melody,  clothed  in  a  garb  at  once  as  flowing  and 
classical  as  the  waters  of  his  own  native  Delaware. 
Disdaining  the  clever  trickery  of  modern  piano 
players,  the  clouds  of  arpeggios  continually  obscur- 
ing; a  sun  which  never  rises,  lie  I'elios  upon  the  pure 
classical  creations  iml>ibed  at  the  fountain  of  harmony, 
of  which  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Weber 
and  Chopin  are  the  springs,  containing,  as  they  do, 
all  the  life  and  soul  of  musical  composition. 

It  is  notorious  that  Beethoven  was  incorrect  and 
uncertain  as  a  player;  and  yet,  what  name  can  be 
coupled  with  that  noble  artist,  whose  fame,  like  his 
music,  is  eternal  ?  And  so  it  is  with  Benkert;  it  is 
not  by  his  playing  one  must  judge  of  him  so  much 
as  by  his  music.  Our  readers  must  forgive  us  if  we 
appear  extravagant  in  praise,  but  we  are  writing  under 
the  excitement  produced  by  his  music;  it  is  still 
ringing  in  our  ears,  and  engrosses  all  our  tlioughts; 
our  brain  is  still  wild  with  the  impression  produced 
on  us  by  hearing  his  "  Cordelia,"  being  the  music  to 
Shakspeare's  liing  Lear,  in  live  acts.  King  Lear! 
what  a  Held  for  genius!  Lear,  of  whom  the  great 
Forrest  is  the  mighty  personation,  is  now  embellished 
by  another  American.  Who  will  deny  to  Chopin's 
ilarche  Funebre  the  g.ieatcst  meed  of  praise  1  And 
yet  we,  who  have  studied  and  admired  Chopin,  were 
surprised  at  the  funeral  march  in  the  V  act ;  we  were 
fairly  enchanted;  the  melody  seemed  to  float  upon 
the  air  like  spirits  of  the  dead;  each  falling  cadence 
seemed  to  waft  the  soul  into  another  sphere,  convert- 
ing for  the  time  being  the  melody  into  an  airy  ladder, 
by  which  the  dead  might  slowly  ascend  unto  the 
highest  heaven.  But  great  as  this  was,  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  wild  sublimity  of  his  fifth  act, 
portraying  the  death  of  King  Lear;  the  angels  of 
heaven  seemed  quietly  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  his  soul,  but  the  legions  of  hell  buckle  on  their 
armor  to  contend.  Then  the  air  is  swelling  with  the 
terrific  combat.  Lear  seems  thoughtful,  but  occa- 
sionally speaks,  being  moved  alternately  by  the 
contending  warriors  of  heaven  and  hell.  This 
cannot  forever  last,  and  the  mighty  Michael,  always 
the  Napoleon  of  heaven,  -decides  the  fray,  and  the 
spirit  of  Lear  is  wafted  upon  a  thousand  spears  into 
the  presence  of  his  Creator. 

His  powers  of  composition  do  not  end  here — they 
are  as  various  as  are  the  feelings  of  man.  His 
operas  are  not  known  in  America,  but  it  remains  for 
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the  American  people  to  say  whether  they  shall  liear 
them  or  not.  We  will  mention  all  that  we  have  as 
yet  heard  of:  Viola,  an  opera  in  tlirce  acts,  from 
"Shakspeare's  "  Twelfth  Night"  ;  and  he  is  now  en- 
jragcd  on  a  national  American  opera  called  Lotjan, 
illustrating  an  incident  in  the  life  of  that  celebrated 
Indian  chief.  Tliese  are  his  grander  operas,  and  we 
question  whether  their  instrumentality  and  melody 
lie  surpassed  by  many  of  Meyerbeer's  and  Verdi's. 
His  opera  biiffa  are  Une  visile' a  Pierre  h  grand  and 
TTie  Viarjon  'of  Wantlei/,  in  three  acts.  He  lias  writ- 
ten, as  yet,  but  one  tji-and  concerto;  but  if  he  never 
writes  another,  this  one  in  A  fiat  major,  would  estab- 
lish his  reputation  among  musicians.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  never  listened  to  as  classical  a  concerto 
at  any  concert  in  America  (but  one,  and  that  was 
Weber's)  as  that  played  by  Benkert.  It  is  rich  in 
melody,  lofty  in  outline,  and  splendid  in  harmony. 
He  has  also  composed  a  gr.and  mass  ;  this  is  tlie  test 
whereby  the  musician  may  be  judged.  We  have  not 
heard  it  yet,  but  if  we  can  rely  on  the  critics  of 
Vienna,  it  is  vast  in  conception  and  bold  in  execu- 
tion, embodying  the  melody  of  Mozart  and  the  har- 
mony of  Beethoven.  Of  it  the  following  letter 
.speaks  better  than  any  terms  of  praise  that  we  are 
master  of; 

ViEXNA,  10th  Feb.,  1855. 

Geo.  F.  Benkert,  Esq.,  Phila. 

Honored  Sir — The  kind  and  courteous  readiness 
with  which  you  allowed  the  choir  of  our  church  the 
first  production  of  your  truly  successful  and  sublime 
mass,  gives  the  undersigned  the  gratifying  occasion 
of  expressing  their  warmest  thanks  to  you.  Hon- 
ored sir,  with  the  assurance  that  the  recollection  of 
this  exquisite  composition,  disposing  all  hearts  to 
devotion,  has  created  a  lasting  impression  upon  all 
lovers  of  sacred  music,  and  that  the  day  upon  which 
it  was  granted  them  to  lis  en  to  its  melodious  strains 
will  continue  imperishable  in  the  annals  of  the  So- 
ciety, permit  us,  honored  sir,  to  express  these  senti- 
ments of  true  esteem,  united  with  the  sincere  wish 
that  your  glorious  talent  may  long  continue  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  holy  Church. 

Fkanc.  Thill,  Pres. 

Ko  more  flattering  testimonial  could  be  given  a 
man;  even  the  difference  of  faith  was  overcome,  and 
forced  praise  to  well-merited  talent. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  Teaeters. 

BT  DAISY. 

TVliat  would  the  world  say  if  tte  author  of 
"  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  "  should  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  poets  ?  and  how  would  tlie  critics  be 
offended  if  a  mere  dabbler  in  water-color  draw- 
ings should  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate 
artist  ! 

Tet  one  of  the  noblest  arts  ever  given  to  man 
is  "daily  and  openly  debased  by  mere  pretenders 
to  the  title  of"  Mtisician." 

Music  is  indeed  worthy  of  being  called  a  noble 
art,  for  it  everywhere  entwines  itself  with  the 
highest  and  purest  feelings  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable. 

But  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  a  certain 
class  of  music-teachers,  now  in  the  United  States. 
The  country  is  flooded  with  them,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  one  in  ten,  on  an  average,  who  is  fitted  to 
be  an  instructor  in  the  art. 

First  of  all.  a  musical  teacher  should  have  a 
love  almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  for  his  pro- 
fession. If  he  has  not  the  true  inspiration  in 
himself,  he  cannot  awaken  it  in  others.  No  one 
should  ever  attempt  to  teach  merely  as  an  easy 
way  of  earning  his  daily  bread,  unless  he  can  find 
such  plea.sure  in  his  instructions  as  will  more  than 
repay  him  for  his  sacrifice  of  time  and  the  innu- 
merable trials  to  which  ho  is  subject.  Otherwise, 
however  well  he  may  endeavor  to  perform  his 
duty,  he  will  in  the  end  be  a  mere  mechanical 
player;  and  unless  his  pupils  have  naturally  great 
musical  talent,  all  their  lessons  are'in  vain. 


Secondly,  he  should  have  a  genuine  talent  for 
music,  which  no  culture  can  supply,  and  without 
which,  no  one  can  be  a  good  musician.  We 
want  no  amateur  teachers — those  good-natured 
people,  who  think  because  thej'  can  rattle  off  a 
great  many  tunes  on  the  piano-forte,  they  are 
perfectly  competent  to  instruct  others  (I'ke  the 
old  woman  who  thought  she  would  make  a  good 
doctor  because  she  was  always  taking  medicine.) 
A  person  may  be  able  to  perform  very  difficult 
pieces  of  music,  and  yet  not  at  all  able  to  teach 
others  in  the  art. 

Thirdly,  he  should  himself  be  always  a  student 
in  his  profession ;  there  is  no  one  living,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  one,  whose  intellect  could  fathom 
the  depths  of  musical  science.  Mozart,  when  he 
was  an  old  man  (?)  once  said  :'"  If  he  could  again 
be  a  boy  and  begin  life  anew,  with  all  the  experi- 
ence he  had  already  acquired,  and  live  to  be  as 
old  as  he  was  at  that  time,  he  might  begin  to 
know  a  little  about  music." 

Now  turn  to  the  egotistical  performers  of  our 
day,  and  mark  the  difference  ! 

Before  closing  this  communication,  I  would  say 
a  few  words  to  parents.  Are  your  children 
fond  of  music  ?  and  have  they  suflSoient  natural 
ability  to  enable  them  to  understand  its  princi- 
ples ?  If  not,  do  not  permit  them  to  study  it. 
Do  not  for  the  sake  offaaliion  make  them  objects 
of  ridicule  to  all  true  musicians.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  show  a  decided  taste  for  mnsic,  and 
have  in  common  phrase  "  a  good  ear,"  cultivate 
that  taste  by  all  means.  In  a  moral  point  ot 
view,  it  is  a  great  aid  to  religion.  Xou  seldom 
find  a  bad  man*  who  knows  much  of  music,  or 
who  can  appreciate  it  in  hearing  others  play  ; 
and  many  an  erring  one  _ has  been  brought  back 
to  righteousness  by  a  remembrance  of  the  hymn 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee. 

*  Unfortunately  we  do^  too  often.  Because  music 
is  a  good  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  man  must  of 
necessity  receive  good  from  good.  The  fact  of  moral 
freedom  has  to  be  considered. — En, 

[To  be  continued.] 

HtuBipI  dj  0 II  It  u  s  ujj  n  it  en  4  c. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  22.  THALnEEO,  the  incompar- 
able, the  unapproachable,  is  among  us ;  his  advent 
dates  a  week  back.  He,  with  Mesdames  D'Angki, 
De  Wilhokst,  and  the  two  Erards,  have  en- 
raptured us  with  the  perfection  of  piano-playing, 
gentlemanly  manners,  fine  ph3'sical  development, 
and  mechanical  skill.  Four  very  successful  concerts 
have  already  been  given,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  are 
advertised  for  this  and  to-morrow  evening  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  at  both  of  which  TriALEERC  and 
GoTTSCiiALK  are  to  perform  a  Duet  on  Norma. 
That  will  be  an  epoch  in  the  musical  history  of  Bal- 
timore! 

I  hear  that  Thalberg  has  been  enjoying  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  White  House  for  a  few  days  past.  I 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  school  children 
of  this  city  were  treated  to  a  morning  concert  by  the 
great  performer. 

Persons  writing  criticisms  of  concerts  in  adrance 
are  frequently  subject  to  ridiculous  blunders.  For 
stance,  at  the  Friday  evening  concert,  Madame  De 
Wilhorst,  though  appointed  to  sing,  did  not  appear 
on  account  of  sudden  illness  ;  but  the  next  morning's 
papers  informed  the  public  that  "she  was  raptur- 
ously applauded  in  her  parts  "  ! 

The  coming  weeks  will  be  prolific  of  musical 
itcm.s,  and  you  may  anticipate  a  blast  from 

TnujirEi. 


New  York,  Dec.  23.  With  the  return  of  Christ- 
mas tide  come  sweet  thoughts  of  that  greatest  of  an- 
thems the  world  has  ever  heard,  sung  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds 
on  the  plains  of  Judea.  In  every  Christian  church 
the  words  of  that  angelic  strain  will  be  this  Christ- 
mas repeated;  and  whether  it  be  among  the  cold, icy 
fields  of  Russia,  or  under  the  balmy  sky  of  Italy, 
upon  Britain's  isle,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  vast  Amer- 
ican continent,  that  song  of  "  Peace  on  earth  "  will 
burst  forth  from  thousands  of  lips.  For  a  time  at 
least,  all  sectional  differences  are  laid  aside  ;  and  all 
over  the  earth,  every  one  who  bears  the  name  of 
Christian  joins  with  unity  of  spirit  in  the  vocal 
praise  of  Him  whose  star  rose  in  the  East  nineteen 
centuries  ago. 

It  appears  at  this  blessed  season  almost  irreverent 
to  talk  of  any  other  than  sacred  music.  To  go  to 
an  opera  on  Christmas  night  is  hut  a  poor  way  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity ;  but  when  the  strains  of 
Handel's  greatest  composition, when  the  "Messiah" 
is  to  be  sung,  then,  above  all  nights  in  the  year, 
would  one  enjoy  its  matchless  glories.  The  "  Mes- 
siah" is  gradually  becoming  identified  with  Christ- 
mas, and  for  years  past  its  annual  performance  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  treats  to  the  lover  of  music. 
This  year  it  is  to  be  performed  as  usual  by  the  Har- 
monic SOCIETT. 

Church  choirs  are  generally  in  a  state  of  vivid  ex- 
citement about  Christmas. time,  and  are  much  op- 
pressed in  mind  by  the  weight  of  divers  anthems  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  with  which  they  propose 
celebrating  the  auspicious  day.  And  yet  how  sel- 
dom (as  any  one  connected  with  choirs  can  bear 
witness)  do  the  singers  think  of  the  true  import  and 
sentiment  of  those  anthems  !  The  rehearsals  are 
mere  trials  of  vocal  skill ;  and  tho  soprano  will  try 
the  effijct  of  a  shake  on  the  most  holy  words,  while 
the  organist  embellishes  his  composer  with  extempo- 
raneous demonstrations  on  the  fancy  stops.  On 
Christmas  Eve  clioirs  generally  have  a  final  rehearsal 
of  their  Christmas  music,  and  the  experience  of 
years  has  proved  to  me  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ  degenerates  with  them  into  a  mere 
opportunity  for  musical  display.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  quartet  choirs  and  in  Episcopal 
churches  ;  and  though  there  may  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  they  have  never  come  under  my  observation. 

New  York  does  very  little  for  the  promotion  of 
sacred  music.  There  is  nothing  here  to  compare 
with  your  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  though 
perhaps  our  Mendelssohn  Union  may  in  time  do 
something  in  the  right  direction,  as  its  recent  pro- 
duction of  "  Eli "  would  prove.  Our  Harmonic 
Society  has  dropped  its  prefix  of  "  Sacred,"  and  in- 
tersperses Handel  with  Verdi,  and  Haydn  with  Don- 
izetti. The  opera  and  the  oratorio  both  find  a  par- 
tial shelter  in  the  embrace  of  the  "Harmonic." 

Thalberg  appears  here  for  the  last  time  on  Fri- 
day evening,  playing  at  Mr.  Gottsciialk's  con- 
cert. The  latter  artist  leaves  us  soon  for  Havana 
and  Europe,  and  Mr.  Thalberg,  in  performing  on  the 
occasion,  reciprocates  a  similar  compliment  from 
Gottschalk.  Thalberg  will  then  positively  visit 
Boston,  where  he  cannot  he  otherwise  than  enthusi- 
astically received.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  he 
intends  taking  charge  of  an  opera  troupe,  to  consist 
of  Parodi,  D'Angri,  Moreli.i,  Tiiierini,  and 
others,  and  conduct  the  performances  himself.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  rumored  that  Maretzek  will 
return  here  in  about  six  weeks,  and  give  another 
operatic  season.  The  last  one,  under  Mr.  Stanko- 
vicir,  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful. 

Mme.  JonANNSEN,  tho  German  prima  donna,  is 
engaged  to  appear  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  the 
scene  of  Alboni's  operatic  triumphs  in  this  country. 
The  opening  opera  will  probably  he  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio."  If  Mr:  Zcrrahn  succeeds  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mmc.  Johannsen,  for   his  Philhar- 
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monic  Concerts,  the  Bostonians  may  congratulate 
themselves,  for  tlie  lady  is  a  singer  of  tlie  first  class. 
Tour  able  New  York  correspondent,  who  signs 
his  letters  with  the  curious  compound  of  two  dashes, 
the  letter  t  and  an  apostrophe,  has  relieved  ine  from 
saying  anything  about  Mr.  Costa's  new  oratorio, 
"  Eli."  By  the  way,  this  unique  and  mysterious 
signature  of  your  correspondent  exhibits  an  original- 
ity of  mind  that  is  positively  startling.  The  signa- 
ture is  a  perfect  tj'pographical  Sphynx  to  many 
beside  Teovator. 


IS'e-w  Bedforb,  Mass. — Mr.  Andreas  Thoiiup, 
for  several  years  so  well  esteemed  as  aniusician  and  a 
gentleman  in  Boston,  lias  commenced  a  good  work  in 
this  earlier  home,  to  which  he  has  returned.  On 
Friday  evening  last  week  he  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  with  the  following  programme: 

PART   I. 

1 — Fantasie  for  the  Or{;an,  for  two  performers; A.  Hesse 

Messrs.  J.  H.  AVillcox  aud  A.  T.  Thorup. 

2— Selections  from  the  95th  Psalm, Mendelssohn 

A-  Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus — "  0  come  let  us  worship," 
B.  Cfinon — ■'  For  the  Lord  is  a  Mighty  God." 
c.  Chorus  and  Tenor  Solo — "  Henceforth  when  ye  hear  his 
voice  entreatinfx." 
3— Organ  Solos  by  Mr.  Willcos. 

A.  Pastorale, KuUak 

B.  Wedding  March, Mendelssohn 

PART  IT. 

«  THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL,"  the  words  a  translation 
by  Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot  of  Schiller's  "  Das  Lied  voa  der 
Glocke."    Music  composed  by. Andreas  Romberg 

The  Mercury  says :  "  Both  the  organ  solos  and  the 
concerted  pieces  were  excellently  rendered,  the  audi- 
ence large  and  highly  appreciative.  The  Wedding 
March  by  Mendelssohn,  was  given  with  the  best  effect, 
by  Mr.  Willcox,  on  the  organ.  As  for  the  *'  Song  of 
the  Bell"  itself,  which  was  the  main  feauture  of  the 
performance,  both  the  solos  and  choruses,  were  admir- 
ably performed.  "We  think  that  Mr.  Thorup  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  exertions,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  choir  most  ably  represent  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  noble  composition  of  Komberg." 

Philadelphia. — From  Fitzgerald's  City  Item  of 
Dec.  20th,  we  gleam  the  following  : 
.  The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  concerts  that  have  been  given,  and, 
still  more  so,  for  the  success  which  has  crowded  them. 
All  the  societies  have  given  their  first  entertainment  of 
the  season,  except  the  Handel  &  Haydn,  which  will 
shortly  take  place,  and  even  this  association  has 
appeared  once,  at  the  opening  of  Harrison  Hall.  This 
week,  our  young  and  gifted  townsman,  Mr.  Benkert, 
gives  his  second  concert,  aided  by  Mme.  Johannsen, 
Mr.  Berner,  Ahrends  and  a  large  orchestra  ;  on  Friday 
the  Harmonia  presents  **  The  Creation,"  with  Miss  E. 
Brook,  Messrs.  Bishop,  Rudolphsen,  several  excellent 
amateurs  and  a  large  chorus ;  while,  on  Saturday,  the 
fifth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Germania  will  be  held  at 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall. — Mr.  Bcnkert's  concert  merits 
particular  attention,  from  its  fine  programme,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  affording  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Mme.  Bertha  Johannsen,  who,  while  prima 
donna  of  the  German  Opera  Company  at  Niblo's,  New 
York,  created  for  herself  a  high  reputation  among  the 
musical  circles  of  our  sister  city.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  German  style  ;  a  blonde,  of  course,  with 
a  profusion  of  light,  golden  hair;  in  figure,  graceful, 
and  in  manner,  fascinating.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
concert,  however,  centres  in  the  compositions  of  Mr. 
Benkert,  several  of  which  will  be  performed  by  him- 
self, and  by  a  large  orchestra,  led  by  Leopold  Meignen. 

TnALEERG  closed  his  second  series  of  concerts  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  and  his  audience  then  was  even 
larger  than  on  the  previous  occasions.  His  visit  to 
Philadelphia  has  proved  a  complete  success,  and  must 
have  been  immensely  profitable;  the  fact  of  seven 
such  expensive  concerts  having  been  given  in  so  short 
a  time  and  with  such  great  patronage,  speaks  well  for 
the  musical  taste  of  our  city,  and  we  believe  is 
unprecedented  here,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Jenny  Lind,  Madame  D'Angri  made  her  d(f'but  at  the 
concert  of  Friday  evening,  and  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion by  her  skilful  execution  and  remarkable  contralto 
voice. 

On  Christmas  night  a  musical  entertainment  is  to 
be  given  at  Handel  and  Haydn  Hall,  by  J.  B.  Beckel, 
Esq.,  the  well  known  teacher  of  music,  upon  which 
occasion  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time,  the 
origiginal  sacred  cantatas  of  his  composition,  called 
"The  Nativity"  and  "Ruth  the  Moabitess."  The 
first  will  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  children  of 
Mr.  Beckel's  classes,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred 
pupils,  and  is  a  Christmas  Corel,  of  which  the  words 
were  written  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Jones.  The  stage  will  be 
dressed  with  evergreens,  a  handsome  Christmas  tree, 
and  a  jolly  Kriss  Kinkle.  "  Ruth"  is  a  composition 
for  adult  voices,  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  and  A.  R. 
Taylor  will  sustain  the  male  parts,  the  soprani  being 
performed  by  amateurs  whose  names  are  not  given. 


Chicago,  III. — The  people  of  the  Lake  City  are 
enjoying  a  series  of  Afternoon  Concerts,  modelled 
upon  those  of  the  late  Germania  Society  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Ahner,  an  ex-Germanian,  and  who  until  recently 
has  been  doing  much  for  music  in  Providence,  has 
settled  there  and  is  the  getter-up  and  manager.  The 
concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
pieces  are  mostly  orchestral,  performed  by  the  "  Great 
Western  Band,"  Mr.  Vaas  leader.  They  have  also 
instrumental  solos,  in  which  Mr.  H.  Perabeau,  the 
pianist,  formerly  of  Boston,  bears  a  prominent  part. 
The  following  was  the  piogramme  for  the  second 
Saturday,  Dec.  6 : 

PART  I. 

l—Alexander's  March, J.  Gungl 

2 — Grand  Overture, Hummel 

3 — Variations  for  VioHn  (performed  by  Mr.  A.  Taas.). .  .Beriot 

4 — Atlantic  House  Polka, Berg;mann 

5— First  movemout  from  Symphony  in  D  miijor, Mozart 

PART  n. 

1— Gnlop  ;  "  The  Brightest  Eyes," Doppler 

2— Snlo  for  Piano  ( performed  by  Mr.  H.  Perabeau,). . . . 

3 — Song  without  Words  (lor  Occhestr;i,) Mendelssohn 

4 — Eckert's  celebrated  Swiss  Song,  (Solo  for  Cornet,  with 

Echo,)  iirranged  by U.  Ahner 

5 — Fiuule,  from  "  Miirtha," Flotow 

Several  of  the  Chicago  papers  preach  glowing 
exhortations  on  the  subject  of  these  concerts.  We 
are  tempted  to  quote  from  one  of  them,  modestly 
blushing  for  our  poor  Boston,  whose  praise  the  writer 
quite  exaggerates : 

We  really  enjoyed  the  concert,  and  that  is  much 
more  than  we  could  say  of  some  of  those  "grand 
concerts"  that  are  usually  heralded  by  great  posters 
and  by  all  the  clap  trap  that  is  resorted  to  by  those 
itinerant  artists,  who  have  the  great  mission  of  elevat- 
ing the  musical  taste  of  us  unhappy  barbarians  here 
in  the  North-west.  The  great  artists  that  appear  in 
these  concerts,  how  familiar  they  have  become  to  us, 
and  how  in  consequence  thereof,  we  have  learned  to 
appreciate  them,  so  that  we  readily  pay  a  dollar  each 
night  for  three,  four,  and  five  nights  in  siiccession,  to 
listen  to  Maurice  Strakosch's  delicious  aud  excruciat- 
ing strains  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Hail  Columbia," 
of  the  pathetic  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  the  "  Dog 
Tray,"  so  full  of  originality  and  variety ;  and  then  the 
voice  of  the  "queenly  Parodi,"  so  full  of  style  and 
culture.  Does  she  not  ever  vary  her  arias  and  cava- 
tinas  ?  Is  not  her  stock  of  songs  inexhaustible? 
But  thanks  to  her  appreciation  of  onr  predilections, 
she  knows  that  her  "  Duet  from  Norma,"  sung  with 
Patti  Strakosch,  is  irresistible,  and  we  hear  it  at  every 
one  of  those  unique  performances.  Then  those  ballads 
of  Patti's,  are  they  not  sweet  pretty,  as  our  lady  friends 
would  say.  But  what  are  we  doing  ;  we  were  to  speak 
of  Saturday  evening's  concert,  and  we  have  wandered 
off  from  a  small  and  insignificant  affair  to  those  "  great 
artistes."  Let  our  readers  pardon  us  ;  we  were  carried 
away  by  the  subject.  It  is  so  seldom  that  these 
artistes  bestow  upon  us  the  light  of  their  countenances. 
But  to  come  back  to  that  afternoon  concert.  We  say 
we  enjoyed  it,  yes  trxily  enjoyed  it,  and  yet  it  was  only 
music  performed  by  some  twenty  resident  musicians, 
combined  into  an  orchestra  of  stringed,  reed,  and  brass 
instruments.  The  programme  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  performances  were  a  success.  An  orchestra, 
consisting  of  so  many  different  members,  and  playing 
for  the  first  time  together,  always  labors  under 
difiiculties  and  disadvantages.  But  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  their  precision  and  accuracy.  The  ensem- 
ble was  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  we  have  thus  a 
promise  of  obtaining  an  excellent  and  effective  orches- 
tra in  our  Chicago.  We  have  long  envied  Milwaukee 
her's.  Now,  it  stands  with  us  to  secure  one  that  will 
soon  excel  that  of  Milwaukee,  for  we  have  more  and 
better  artistes.  *  *  *  In  Boston  these  afternoon 
concerts  have  become  a  regular  institution,  and  are 
better  patronized  than  any  others  given  there.  And 
so  admirable  have  been  their  results  that  Boston,  at 
the  present  time,  is,  musically,  perhaps  the  best 
educated  city  in  the  world.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
Germany,  are  all  classes  of  a  city  so  familiar  with  good 
music  and  love  it  as  well,  as  in  Boston.  Yet  this  is 
not  a  pai:;icular  merit  of  Boston.  Thanks  to  the 
"  Germania  Society,"  &c. 

Mr.  Ahner  has  also  been  elected  leader  of  the 
"Freie  Sanger-Bund,"  which  was  to  give  a  grand 
concert  on  Christmas  day. 


gujijjltt's  J0iii|nal  0f  ^lujiir. 

BOSTON',  DEC.  27,  1856. 

Taxing  Music. — We  have  read  once  or  twice 
of  late  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  that  our 
City  government  had  refused  a  petition  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Music   Hall  for  leave  to  give 


concerts,  on  the  ground  that  concert-givers  should 
be  taxed  well  for  a  license  !  We  have  read  and 
■wondered.  For  we  never  dreamed  that  any  such 
barbarous  practice  existed,  except  it  miTht  be 
some  old  puritanical  rule  grown  obsolete.  On 
inquiry,  we  were  shown  the  following  City  Docu- 
ment : — 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
In  Board  of  Aldermen,  November  19,  1856. 
The  Committee  on  Licenses,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Petition  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Music  Hall, 
for  leave  to  give  Concerts  during  the  present  year, 
would  respectfully  present  the  following 

REPORT: 

By  the  City  Ordinances,  it  is  provided  tliat  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  may  license  all  theatrical 
exhibitions,  shows,  public  amusements,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  every  description,  to  which  admission  is 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  money,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  may  tliink  reasonable. 

It  has  been  usual  for  this  Board,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Licenses,  to 
grant  licenses  to  parties  on  the  payment  of  a  mere 
nominal  sum;  and  as  the  present  Committee  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  different  course  in  this 
respect  from  their  predecessors,  they  take  the  present 
opportunity  to  ask  the  consideration  of  the  Board  to 
some  suggestions  upon  the  suljject,  that,  if  proper, 
they  may  receive  their  sanction. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  proper  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  public  amusements,  &c.,  given 
by  or  under  the  direction  and  ('ontrol  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  those  given  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  control  of  foreigners  or  non-residents.  Among 
the  former  we  would  class  the  regular  performances 
at  our  theatres,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  managers  ; 
and  the  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  given  by  the  various 
societies  located  in  our  city,  the  parties  engaged  in 
which  being  principally  residents  among  us.  A 
large  portion  of  the  money  they  receive  from  the 
public  is  spent  in  various  ways  to  the  benefit  and 
increase  of  the  trade  and  labor  of  our  citizens. 

Another  cla.ss  is  composed  of  those  persons  or 
parties,  who  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  hire  a 
theatre  or  hall  for  a  short  time,  and  after  giving  a  few 
operas,  concerts,  or  other  exhibitions,  and  collecting 
what  they  can  from  our  citizens,  leave  for  some  other 
place,  carrying  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  they  may  have  received  for  their  performances. 

It  is  evident  "from  these  circumstances  that  to  allow 
to  transient  parties  the  same  privileges  as  are  granted 
to  our  own  citizens,  is  neither  just  nor  proper; 
because  the  latter  aid  us  in  the  support  of  trade  and 
expenses  of  government,  while  the  former  do  neither, 
but  draw  from  us  large  amounts  to  be  spent  in  other 
places,  and  frequently  carry  away  Tvith  them  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  these  facts,  to  convince  the  Board  that 
it  is  expedient  for  the  Committee  to  confine  their 
general  licenses  of  theatres  and  public  halls  to  such 
performances  and  exhibitions  as  may  bo  under  the 
direction  of  their  own  managers  or  proprietors,  and 
of  the  societies  located  in  the  city.  And  whenever 
these  places  are  engaged  for  transient  use,  by  foreign 
parties,  a  special  license  shall  in  all  cases  be  required, 
for  which  a  proper  and  reasonable  sum  shall  be  paid, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  city. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Committee  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Proprietors  of  the  Music  Hall  to  desire  a 
license  for  concerts,  &c.,  under  their  oion  management, 
but  for  the  use  of  other  parties  \vho  may  rent  it 
temporarily,  they  deem  it  their  duty,  for  the  reasons 
they  have  presented,  to  give  the  Petitioners  leave  to 
withdraw.        Por  the  Committee, 

T.  C.  KENDALL,  Chairman. 

There  now  is  a  precious  document !  Such  is 
the  respect  our  "  Modern  Athens"  pays  to  Art ! 
Music  is  treated  simply  as  a  trade,  towards  which 
we  must  exercise  a  selfish  "  protective"  policy, and 
try  to  monopolize  the  trade  ourselves,  and  treat 
the  travelling  artist  as  a  "  furrin  "  enemy  !  Such 
a  narrow  and  mean  notion  of  the  matter  is  un- 
worthy of  an  enlightened,  generous  city.  With- 
out questioning  the  patriotic  motive  of  the  sapient 
committee,  we  do  think  they  undertake  to  serve 
their  country  in  a  strange  way.  Are  not  public 
amusements,  pure  and  well-conducted,  public 
blessings  ?  Does  not  the  health  of  the  body  poli- 
tic require  them  ?     And  if  to  amusement  you  add 
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Art,  a  beautiful  revelation  of  high  meaning,  speak- 
ing to  the  soul,  refining  and  elevating  the  tastes, 
and  contributing  to  the  best  culture  as  well  as  to 
the  momentary  enjoyment  of  thousands,  does  not 
the  blessing  grow  incalculable  ?  Whoever  brings 
us  these  gifts,  be  he  citizen  or  stranger,  is  a  ben- 
efactor, just  in  proportion  as  he  brings  the  hest, 
and  wins  most  persons  to  receive  and  to  enjoy  it. 
Our  best  examples  of  Art,  for  a  long  time  yet, 
must  come  to  us  from  abroad.  They  who  bring 
them  must  live  by  their  labors.  They  run  pecu- 
niary risk  in  every  invitation  they  hold  out  to  us  ; 
they  are  as  likely  to  lose  as  they  are  to  win 
among  us.  Whatever  they  may  carry  away,  they 
must  spend  sometliing  here.  But  did  it  never 
occur  to  the  city  fathers  that  true  artists  give  at 
least  an  equivalent  for  all  they  take  in  the  refin- 
ing influence  they  leave  behind,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  taste  for  Art,  which  surely  is 
•an  end  always  esteemed  worth  the  seeking  in  all 
civilized  communities  ? 

Taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  matter,  if  con- 
cert-givers merely  furnish  the  amusement  for 
which  the  people  pay  and  go,  they  do,  strictly 
speaking,  furnish  an  equivalent.  They  give  us 
what  we  think  worth  the  money  enough  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  If  I  choose  that  Jenny 
Lind,  or  even  the  mere  circus  clown,  shall  have 
my  dollar,  to  do  what  they  please  with  it,  whose 
business  is  it  ?  who  shall  hinder  ? 

It  is  true  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  question- 
able, perhaps  corrupt,  mixed  up  with  each  an- 
nual harvest  of  amusement,  wholesome  in  the 
main.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  music  played, 
a  great  deal  of  clap-trap,  that  ministers  to  a  false 
and  sickly  taste.  But  the  check  and  the  correc- 
tion we  have  elsewhere  ;  taxing  imported  exhibi- 
tions does  not  reach  the  evil ;  that  is  a  discrimina- 
tion not  on  moral,  not  on  truly  patriotic,  but  on 
selfish,  surly  and  exclusive  grounds. 

The  effect  of  this  restrictive  measure  in  the 
present  instance  is  to  materially  shorten  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  music.  Our  noble  Music  Hall,  a 
just  theme  of  pride  to  our  city,  was  a  costly  in- 
vestment of  individuals  for  a  public  good — to  wit, 
the  popularizing  of  the  love  of  music  among  us. 
To  sustain  itself  now  that  it  is  built,  it  must  have 
the  frequent  patronage  of  artists.  The  artists,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  whom  the  public  looks  for 
coQcerts,  are  deterred  from  giving  them,  when  to 
other  heavy  expenses  is  added  such  an  arbitrary 
tax  as  the  condition  of  a  license  from  the  city.  It 
13  just  so  much  deadening  of  all  the  activities 
which  centre  upon  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
music  in  our  city ;  and  the  fathers,  as  mere  utili- 
tarian political  economists,  have  perhaps  not 
reflected  how  large  a  part  those  activities  play  in 
the  collective  business  and  prosperity. 

Instead  of  taxing  artists,  the  true  policy  of  a 
republican  city  would  be  even  to  hold  out  a  pre- 
mium to  them.  Why  does  Art  flourish  in  aris- 
tocratic cities '!  Because  the  "  powers  that  be  " 
there  act  the  part  of  Mecaenas.  Here  the  people 
are  the  powers;  the  people  in  their  public,  as 
well  as  private  capacity,  should  also  be  the 
patrons.  At  all  events,  if  we  cannot  give  gifts 
to  the  heavenly  visitor,  let  us  at  least  oppose 
no  barrier  to  her  entrance.  As  soon  should  we 
think  of  taxing  truth,  religion,  virtue,  light  from 
heaven  !  As  soon  say  to  all  sweet  and  human- 
izing influencs,  that  come  from  abroad,  ye  shall 
not  come  without  a  licensfi!  "  But  it  is  not  the  li- 
cense to  benefit  us,  it  is  only  the  license  to  malce 


money  by  benefitting  us,  which  we  reserve  the 
privilege  of  withholding."  What  art,  what  litera- 
ture, what  schooling,  or  what  preaching  can  live 
on  air  while  it  appeals  to  us  ?  If  it  come  at  all, 
it  comes  at  its  own  risk,  and  must  earn  the  means 
to  stay  and  bless  us  by  demanding  its  price,  like 
every  other  useful  occupation. 


Beethoven's  "First  Work." 

We  have  had  a  rare  enjoyment  I  No  less  than 
the  perusal  of  two  piano-forte  Sonatas  composed 
by  the  boy  Beethoven.  They  are  the  second  and 
third  (would  we  could  see  the  first)  of  a  set  of 
three,  published  in  Vienna,  by  Tobias  Haslinger, 
as  "  Sonaten  fur  das  Piano-Forte  von  L.  VAN" 
Bekthoven,  ei'Stes  TVerk,  geschriehen  im  10'^" 
Lehensjahre." 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  written  at  the  age  of 
ten  I  We  had  heard  of  these  works,  but  were 
not  until  now  aware  they  had  been  published. 
Doubtless  to  many  of  our  German  musical  pro- 
fessors they  are  quite  fluniliar  ;  and  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one  they  might  to  good  advantage  be 
made  known  more  generally.  For  while  they 
have  the  simplicity  and  clearness  desirable  in 
lessons  for  pupils  not  very  far  advanced,  they 
possess  also  much  intrinsic  excellence,  both  as 
fair  models  of  that  well-connected  Sonata  form 
which  all  teachers  employ  more  or  less  to  lead 
their  scholars  in  a  classical  direction,  and  as  being 
full  of  charm  and  indications  of  real  genius. 

Of  course  thej  are  juvenile  productions,  and 
cannot  show  the  mature  mind,  the  developed  in- 
dividuality and  practised  hand  of  the  great  master. 
But  for  a  boy's  work  they  are  indeed  remarkable. 
They  are  bond  fide  compositions.  There  is  no 
vagueness  about  them.  They  show  definiteness 
of  purpose,  and  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  was  about.  He  has  ideas  positive  and  well 
pronounced,  and  he  proceeds  to  develope  them 
(not  to  be  sure  at  great  length)  in  a  manner  at 
once  spontaneous  and  logical.  And  all  from  first 
to  last  is  interesting,  is  earnest,  is  inspired  with  a 
true  love,  and  the  genuine  joy  of  exercising  a 
creative  faculty.  The  vigor  and  conciseness  of 
the  man  Beethoven  are  here  too  in  the  boy ;  the 
fire,  and  also  the  unfailing  sense  and  zest  of  beau- 
ty. The  harmony  is  thin,  of  course,  compared 
with  after  works,  but  every  note  in  it  tells ;  and, 
what  is  the  best  pledge  of  the  true  gift,  there  is 
an  individual  vitality  and  movement  in  the  parts ; 
it  is  real  counterpoint,  and  not  mere  melody  with 
chords  accompanying. 

Already,  too,  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  the 
symphonic  or  orchestral  destiny.  Thus  No.  2, 
which  is  in  F  minor,  opens  with  a  strong  full 
chord  on  that  note,  hko  the  orchestral  tutli, 
(Larghetto  maestoso),  answered  in  wailing  thirds, 
suggestive  of  wind  instruments,  and  so  alterna- 
ting with  more  and  more  power,  as  you  could 
imagine  the  future  composer  of  the  Egmonl  music 
might  do.  This  stately  introduction  leads  oflT 
into  a  fiery  Allegro,  which  seems  natural  enough 
again  for  the  author  of  the  Sonata  Pathctique 
(only  the  suggestions  are  very  brief),  and  then  a 
winding  up  passage  palpably  after  the  manner  of 
Mozart's  endings.  After  the  repeat  the  themes 
are  regularly  and  clearly  worked  up,  concisely, 
too,  and  without  indefinite  wandering.  The  An- 
dante movement  is  full  of  grace  and  dignity  and 
feeling — for  a  boy ;  the  Presto  as  fiery  and  im- 
petuous as  the  finales  in  some  of  his  more  devel- 
oped works.    And  the  three  movements  are  held 


together  by  an  internal,  kindred  tie  of  feeling  and 
design,  while  they  are  sufficiently  contrasted. 
Verily  the  boy  possessed  the  vital  secret  of  the 
Sonata  form  ;  he  had  seized  its  organic  principle. 
For  the  rest  his  early  training  had  been  musi- 
cian-like and  thorough. 

Slill  more  striking  perhaps  is  the  truly  Sonata- 
like development  and  structure  of  the  cheerful  A1-' 
legro  in  D,  of  No.  3.  It  is  really  a  charming  com- 
position, as  fresh  and  clear,  and  on  the  whole  as 
interesting  as  many  of  the  Sonatas  of  Haydn  ;  the 
impatient  Beethoven  nature  breaks  out  too,  occa- 
sionally in  little  fiery,  abrupt  phrases.  It  has  no 
Andante  or  Adagio,  but  a  Mozart-like  little  Min- 
uet, marked  Sostennto,  followed  by  half  a  dozen 
pleasing  variations,  one  of  which,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  shows  decided  character.  The  finale 
(Scherzando)  is  quite  original  and  genial,  and 
truly  related  to  the  first  movement  and  to  the 
whole. 

Seriously,  it  would  be  better  to  give  pupils 
these  earnest  efforts  of  young  genius  among  their 
things  for  practice,  than  much  of  the  milk  and 
wafer  conventional  trash  in  classic  forms,  or  the 
polka  and  variation  stuflf  so  commonly  used.  At 
all  events  the  admiring  student  of  the  man  Beet- 
hoven will  not  play  through  these  boy  Sonatas 
without  emotion  and  much  food  for  reflection. 

AVe  have  submitted  the  matter  to  our  friend, 
A.  W.  T.,  the  biographer  and  "  Diarist,"  who  is 
so  full  of  Beethoven  lore,  and  he  has  kindly  sent 
us  the  following  extract  on  the  subject  from  his 
long-promised  work. 

Beethoven's  first  compositions,  says  Dr.  Wege- 
ler,  were  the  Sonatas  copied  into  the  Speyersche 
Blumenlese,  and  the  song,  "  AVhen  a  man  on 
travel  goes."  [  Wenn  jemand  e.ine  Seise  thut.^ 
Neefe,  Court  Organist  at  Bonn,  wrote  a  letter 
containing  a  list  of  musicians  in  Bonn,  fortunately 
preserved,  from  which  I  quote  the  following : 

"  Louis  van  Beethoven,  son  of  the  above- 
named  tenor  singer,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
of  very  promising  talents.  He  plays  the  harpsi- 
chord with  great  expertness  and  power,  reads 
well  at  sight,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  woid,  plays 
nearly  all  of  Sebastian  Bach's  "  Wohllemperirtes 
Clavier,"  placed  in  his  hands  by  Herr  Neefe.  He 
that  knows  this  collection  of  Preludes  and  Fugues 
in  every  key  (which  may  almost  be  called  the  ne 
plus  idtra  of  music)  will  know  what  this  implies. 
Herr  Neete  has  also,  so  far  as  his  other  duties 
allow,  given  him  some  instruction  in  thorough 
bass.  At  present  he  is  exercising  him  in  compo- 
sition, and  for  his  encouragement  has  caused  Nine 
Variations  on  a  march*  composed  by  him  for  the 
harpsichord,  to  be  engraved  at  Mannheim." 

At  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin  may  be  seen 
Beethoven's  earliest  sonatas.  They  are  engraved 
in  old-fashioned  style,  with  the  title  and  dedica- 
tion given  below.  In  the  Musikalische  Almanac, 
Leipzig,  1789,  is  tjie  following  in  the  list  of  "liv- 
ing German  composers."  I  translate  from  the 
German  : 

"  Beethoven  (Ludwig  van).  Three  Sonatas 
for  the  Clavier.  Spires,  1783.  Fol.  Also  Songs 
in  the  Speyersche  Blumenlese.  Ho  is  yet  hardly 
1 2  years  of  age." 

The   title   and  dedication  of  these   Sonatas  I 
thus   translate,   t;\king   some   pains    to   preserve 
somewhat  of  the  peculiar  style.     I  could  wish  to 
know  who  wrote  Ihctn  for  the  boy. 
*  By  Dressier. 


BOSTON,   DECEMBER   27,    1856. 
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"  Three  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,  composed 
and  dedicated  to  the  most  reverend  Archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Cologne,  Maximilian  Frederick, 
my  most  merciful  Lord,  by  Ludwig  van  Beet- 
hoven, aged  eleven  years." 

DEDICATION. 

Most  Exalted  !  In  my  fourth  year,  music  already 
began  to  be  the  principal  employment  of  my  youth. 
Thus  early  acquainted  with  the  friendly  Muse,  who 
tuned  my  soul  to  pure  harmonies,  she  won  my  love, 
and  as  I  oft  have  felt,  she  gave  me  hers  in  return.  I 
have  just  completed  my  eleventh  year,  and  now  my 
muse  whispers  me  often  in  the  hours  devoted  to  her : 
"  Make  a  trial,  aud  just  for  ouce  write  down  the 
harmonies  in  your  soul."  Eleven  years!  thought  I; 
and  how  would  the  dignity  of  authorship  suit  me  ? 
And  what  indeed  would  men  in  the  art  say  to  it  1 
Thus  I  hardly  ventured  to  make  the  attempt.  But 
my  Muse  willed  it.  I  obeyed,  and  wrote.  And 
now  dare  I,  Most  Illustrious,  venture  to  lay  the  first 
fruits  of  my  youthful  labors  at  the  steps  of  Thij 
throne?  And  dare  I  hope  that  ITAou  wilt  deign  to 
cast  upon  them  the  friendly  glances  of  thy  cheering 
approbation  f  Oh,  yes !  for  even  in  Thee  have 
Science  and  Art  found  a  wise  patron,  a  magnani- 
mous promoter,  and  germinating  talent,  under  thy 
kind,  fatherly  care,  its  prosperity. 

Filled  with  this  animating  trust,  I  venture  to 
draw  near  to  You  with  these  youthful  attempts. 

Take  them  as  an  offering  of  childish  reverence 
and  look  graciously.  Most  Exalted  ! 

Upon  their  young  author, 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 


The  Salzburg  "  Kapelle." 

Natick,  Deo.  23,  1856. 

My  Dear  DwigJit : — In  studying  the  history  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  particularly  in  endeavor- 
ing to  form  some  distinct  and  vivid  idea  of  the 
circumstances  which  gave  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  their  talents,  I  found  it  necessary  to  search 
for  some  means  of  determining  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  musical  establishments  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  princes  of  central  Europe,  an 
hundred  years  ago.  You  may  imagine  my  pleas- 
ure after  long  seeking  in  vain,  to  find  at  an  anti- 
quarian's a  copy  of  a  work,  which  Prof.  Dehn 
had  showed  me  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  in 
which  is  precisely  the  information  I  needed.  I 
refer  to  Marpurg's  Historiscli-Critisclie  Beitrdge, 
a  quarterly  periodical,  of  which  five  volumes  were 
published  from  1754  to  1762.  In  this  work  are 
given  minute  accounts  of  several  royal,  ecclesti- 
cal  and  other  "  chapels." 

The  package  which  I  send  you  with  this  note 
is  a  translation  of  the  account  printed  by  Marpurg 
in  1757,  of  the  condition,  at  that  time,  of  the 
music  and  musicians  of  the  cathedral  at  Salzburg. 
Doubtless  if  you  see  fit  to  print  it,  the  question 
will  be  again  asked  :  "  Why  does  Dwight  fill  up 
his  paper  with  such  stuff?  "  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  so  far  as  my  reading  extends,  the 
English  language  does  not  contain  anything  simi- 
lar, or  in  fact  anything  which  in  so  small  a  space 
gives  one  so  distinct  and  lively  a  picture  of  those 
musical  establishments  which  were  for  so  many 

fenerations  the  only  conservatories  of  music. — 
leaving  out  of  view  the  great  Italian  composers 
and  singers  of  old  times,  and  all  the  illustrious 
German  and  English  coinposers  and  musicians  of 
the  second  class,  1  will  mention  onlj'  that  Haydn 
was  a  singing  boy  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ste- 
phens at  Vienna;  Beethoven  was  educated  musi- 
cally in  the  establishment  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  Mozart  was  reared  under  all  the 
musical  influences  of  the  establishment  at  Salz- 
burg, to  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  com- 


posers. Mozart  was  born  in  1756;  the  account 
here  translated  dates  1757,  and  puts  ns  in  the 
midst  of  the  musical  people  who  gave  that  extra- 
ordinary genius  its  first  experience.  Whoever 
is  interested  in  that  man's  history,  must  find  a 
satisfaction  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
cathedral  musical  establishment  of  Salzburg. 

Again,  the  minute  list  given  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
we  thus  see  the  condition  of  one  of  the  fine  or- 
chestras of  Germany  just  at  the  moment  when 
Haydn,  25  years  of  age,  was  entering  upon  his 
vocation  as  reformer  and  perfector  of  orchestral 
music. 

In  the  article  itself  are  also  some  noteworthy 
points.  We  notice  in  running  over  the  list  of 
singers  that  no  woman's  name  appears,  and  that 
their  places  are  supplied  by  castrati  and  boys ; 
again  we  find  hardly  an  Italian  name  throughout 
the  list,  save  the  castrati  and  vice  kapellmeister, 
while  two  or  three  of  the  German  singers  have 
created  a  furore  in  Italy,  &c. 

Another  point  is  curious,  viz :  that  neatly  all 
the  singers  of  the  cathedral  choir  have  the  title  of 
"reverend"  (wohleJrriourdige),  showing  that  they 
have  been  selected  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  or  that  they  have  attained  the 
priestly  dignity  through  their  musical  powers — 
one  of  the  induceinents,  by  the  way,  held  out  to 
the  parents  of  Haydn  to  give  their  son  a  musical 
education. 

Another  noticeable  point  is  the  account  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  singing  boys — a  means 
then,  and  to  this  day,  of  educating  thorough  musi- 
cians, and  of  developing  talent  and  genius  of  the 
highest  value. 

The  mention  of  the  two  corps  of  trumpeters, 
leads  one  involuntarily  to  ask  whether  the  recol- 
lection of  their  mighty  tones  resounding  through 
the  cathedral  of  Salzburg  did  not  lead  Mozart  in 
after  years  to  those  grand  eflTects  of  the  long- 
drawn  tones  from  brass  instruments,  which  come 
out  with  awful  power  and  majesty  in  passages  in 
his  operas  ? 

At  the  period  of  Mozart's  birth  the  music  of 
the  Salzburg  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
most  perfect  condition.  For  upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  Archbishop,  some  years  later,  began  the 
reign  of  avarice,  want  of  taste,  and  a  mean,  ty- 
rannical temper,  the  effects  of  which  upon  Mo- 
zart all  know  who  have  read  Holmes's  Life  of 
the  Composer ;  and  a  musical  person  who  has 
not,  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it.  About 
1763,  Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  Joseph,  became 
a  concert-master  and  director  at  Salzburg,  but 
with  so  mean  a  salary  as  hardly  to  enable  him  to 
live,  and  the  entire  music  seems  to  have  been 
under  a  similar  dispensation.  But  in  Mozart's 
first  years  few  places  then  could  have  been  better 
fittecl  to  draw  him  out  and  give  him  that  oppor- 
tunity for  musical  observation  and  experience 
which  he  needed.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  young 
musical  geniuses  among  us  that  they  have  no  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  music  in  all 
styles,  and  to  learn  to  feel  musical  effect  of  all 
kinds.  People  who  never  read  anything  but 
"  yellow-covered  "  novels  do  not  ordinarily  be- 
come Shakspeares,  Lord  Bacons,  or  Irvings  in 
literature. 

But  enough  of  this  disjointed  chat.  You  will 
of  course  decide  how  much,  if  any  part,  of  the 
article  to  print.  A.  W.  T. 

[The  article,  which  is  too  long  for  this  week's  paper, 
will  follow  in  our  next. — Ed.] 


CROWtiED  Odt. — A  noti'-e  of  the  first  concert  of  the  "  Ger- 
man Trio,"  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  next  week. 


Concerts  at  Hand. — We  have  plenty  of  music  in 
prospect.  A  revival  already  makes  itself  felt.  To- 
night Mr.  GuSTAV  Sattek  gives  his  first  Soir(?e  at 
Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Rooms...  .To-morrow 
evening  comes  the  iirst  Oratorio  of  the  season.  "We 
have  waited  long,  and  we  shall  now  have  the  best, 
Handel's  sublime  "  Messiah,"  to  which  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  never  were  prepared  to  do  better 
justice.  Mrs.  "VVentworth,  it  appears,  withdraws 
her  name  from  the  list  of  solo  singers  ;  all  the  soprano 
songs  will  be  sustained  by  Mrs.  Lono.  The  Music 
Hail  will  certainly  be  crowded...  .The  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  give  their  fourth  chamber  concert 
on  Tuesday  evening.     The  programme  contains  a  new 


Quintet  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  besides  choice  things 
by  old  masters.  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  is  the  pianist 
of  the  evening....  Mr.  Zerrahn  announces  positive- 
ly his  first  "  Philharmonic  Concert  "  for  next  Sat- 
urday evening,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Ole  Bull, 
which  has  been  kindly  volunteered.  The  subscription 
list  is  full,  and  promises  adndrably.  Beethoven's 
lovely  Symphony  in  B  flat,  No.  4,  will  be  a  great  at- 
traction. TVagner's  "  Faust  "  overture  and  "  Pilgrim 
Chorus  "  by  a  select  choir,  will  be  the  novelties  ;  and 
there  will  be  other  choice  things.  Mr.  Zerrahn  is 
promised  the  aid  of  Mme.  Johannsen  for  the  second 
or  third  concert,  and  is  preparing  to  give  the  "  Choral 
Symphony  "  entire,  with  chorus,  at  the  last  concert. 
....The  tide  once  rising,  comes  a  flood.  Afternoon 
concerts,  long  anxiously  inquired  for,  are  already  an- 
nounced by  an  orchestral  association,  on  a  different 
basis,  yet  embracing  essentially  the  same  musicians, 
and  with  the  same  conductor,  who  take  the  name 
"  Orchestral  Union."    See  below. 


G-TT  STAVE     SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC    SOIREES. 

FIRST  EVENING,  Dec.  27,  185G. 

At  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  HALLET,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  No.  409 
Washington  Street. 

PROaHAMME. 

PART    I. 

1 — Quartet :  G  minor,  op.  85,  (four  movements,)  R.  "Willmees. 
Messrs   Schultze,  Eckhardt,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

6)Nocturne,  J  (first  time.) G.  Satter. 

cjScherzo,      ) 
3-a)ConPtancy  :  Song,  op.  11,)  „    S\ttpr 

6)Cicily  :  Ballad,  op  12,       ( ^  satter. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Little. 

4— Sonata  (Kreutzcr)  op.  47, Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Schultze  and  Satter. 
PART  n. 

5 — Remini?cence  de  "  Robert  le  Diable," Franz  Liszt. 

6— Trio,  E  flat,  op.  93,  (three  movements,) Hummel. 

Messrs.  Schultze,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

Tickets,  admitting  two  persons  to  the  course, $-3  .50 

"                "        one  person        "        "  2  00 

Single  admission  to  one  concert, 1  00 

Commences  precisely  at  7>a  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  FIRST  CONCERT  of  the  season  will  take  place  on 

Sunday  Evening,  December  28,  1856, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

Will  be  performed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  LONO, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W'ENTWOUTH, 

Mrs.  I.  I.  HARWOOD, 

Mr.  C.  R.  ADAM?, 

Mr.  J.  P.  DRAPER, 

Mr.  TH0M.4.S  BALL, 
And  an  eificient  Orchestra,  under  the  able  conductorship  of 
CARL  ZERRAHN.     F.  P-  MUELLER,  OrgaBist. 

Ticker,s,  at  50  ceuts  each,  m.ay  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  betels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
performance,  or  of  the  Secretary,  L.  B.  BARNES. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlic  Mciidelssolm  (iniiitctte  Club's 
i^oxjE.Tn  coasrcEK,T 

■Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Deo.  30,  at  Messrs.  Chiokekixo's 
Eoom.s,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D,  PARKER,  Pi.-mist. 

Hummel's  Piano  Quintette,  in  F  minor — Chopin's  Polonaise 
for  Piano  and  'Cello — Beetlioven's  Quartette  in  G — and  a  new 
Quintette,  by  Mr.  Perkins,  will  be  presented 

P.ackii2e  of  Eight  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ©5  ;  Single 
tickets  ^1  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PHILHARMOlSriC  CONCERTS. 

The  FIRST  of  the  FOUR  CONCERTS  will  be  given  on  SAT- 
URDAY EVENING,  January  .3,  with  the  kind  assistance  of 

OXj'E:    33TJXjXj. 

Among  the  principiil  pieces  will  be  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony  ;  Ovfrture  to  Goethe's  Faus^,  by  Richard  Wagner 
(first  time);  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  (sung  by  a  select  Choir)  from 
Tarinhiiu^er  (first  time)  ;  and  the  Overture  to  "  Williom  Tell." 

Tickets  for  subscriber.^  are  now  ready  at  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's and  Wade's  Music  Stores.  Packages  of  four  Tickets,  ®3  ,- 
single  Ticket,  351. 

For  particulars  see  programmes. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION.     . 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
-WEDNESDAY  AFTEBNOOCr  COWCEBTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  7th  of  January,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
compo.sed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
KAHN  as  Conductor.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ONE    OF    A    THOUSAND 

or    THE    FAVOKABLE    OPINIONS    KESPECTING 

THE    gOLDEN   AVREATH. 

An  Eminent  Teacher  of  Music  at  the  West  -writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  think  the  Golden  Wreath  a  treasure,  anil  am 
sanguine  of  having  it  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  I  shall  distribute  a  dozen  for  inspection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dispose  of  One  Hundred  copies  to  my  select  classes, 
which  please  send  me,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Tenth  Thousand  is  now  ready.  Price,  30  cents. 
S3  per  dozen 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

n  Trovatore.   Piano  Solo.    Complete. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 
TTERDI'S  Farorite  Opera,  IL  TROVATORE.    Edited  for  the 
V    Piano-Forte,  by  R   Nobdmann.     Prefaced  with  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Composer.    Being  the  seventh  volume  of 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas."     Price  $2. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

New  Course  of  Juvenile  Instruction. 

A  PRACTICAL  COnRSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 
Prepared  on  School  Principles.    By  Christian  IIeinrich 
HOHM.^NN.     Translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition. 

NOW"  READY,  Part  I.,  containing  Exercises  and  Songs  for 
Younger  Classes.  Price  20  cts.  S2  per  dozen.  The  attention 
of  Teachers  is  invited  to  this  new  and  attractive  series  of  In- 
structions. 

Published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wasktnaton  St. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE-A-CiaiEI^    OF    si3src3-iasrc3-, 

4-7  Hancock  Street. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAJSIST  of  SECOND  PRESBTTERIASf  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ¥50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  t^o  a  week  ;  £30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^XTBLISHETl    OF    IvCXJSIC, 

Enil  Btalti  tit  ^Tusital  iHtwIaniist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMOIfT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

TITHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDEE  &  CO. 
1  f    Poreitin  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORG.\N,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Ju.st  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Metee  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS- 

Messrs.  MASOW  &  HAMLIIf  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Cbarirable 
Mechanic  A-=<ociatioa  have  awarded  tbem  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  mui^ical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  3So6.  Ihe  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856-  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  :—Termont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  ISew  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Six  Fir^t  Premium.'^  in  one  month  1 1 

?f.  E. — Our  3Ielodeons  and  Organ -Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  FiEST  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  which 
thiy  have  htf.n  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
moiical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  -with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  basa.  The  one  wirh 
pedal  bass  contains  ei;?ht  fltfjp.'f,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  S400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pefJala.  Price  8350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S^jO  to  ?175.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  .S200. 

ICT^For  descriptive  circulars  and  farther  information  address 
MASOIV  &,  HAMLtN, 
Cambridge  Si.  [cor.  of  Charla,)  Boston^  Ms. 

Mr.    HUGO    LiEONHARD, 

FBOM     the     CoX.'iEEVATOET     OP     LEIPZIG, 

Gives  Inslrnction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hodson  St. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m)n  Df  lljB  ^.^iann  niiii  linging, 


X .    S  .    HOTEL,, 


EDWAElT 


I.^_BALCH, 


^'ntjjxms  for  tie  Comiitg  Bt^mx. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   B roadway y  N.Y. 

Asitliems  for  Cliristmas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  S.  A. 
T.  D.,  19  cts.    Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 

CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  s.  A.  T.  B.,  19  cts. 

GREEXE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  ;  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.  Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 

HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness.    Recit.  1  ,3 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  b.  J 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.    31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  A'irgin  shall  conceive;  and  O  I  thou  that  tellest ; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  25  cts. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)  —  Short  and  Ea.sy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  : — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  I  that  bringest  good  tiding.-',  (4  i^oices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  {4  voices,)  63  eta. 

NOYELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A  T.  b 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 

PUKCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
A'erse,  A   T.  B.  69  cts.     Sf  parate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  {abridged  from  the  above,) 
fiom  Boyce's  Cathethal  Slusic.    Verse,  a.  t.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

YITTORTA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  s.  A.  T.  B,, 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  €lii'istifflas-tide, 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodie.s,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

"Words,  principally  in  iniifation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

ISmo  size, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,. .    25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Org;in,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocat  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
pre.'Jent,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
iastrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  ©1-13. 

NOVBLI^Q'S    MUSIC    STOREj 
389  Broadway,  Me^v  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  lie  may  be  addres.=ed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  llichardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Piuckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari'3  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, ybr  hegin- 
ners  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M-,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  clasa  of  last  year^ 
who  m^y  wish  to  continue  fheir  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 
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(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACIUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

i»i-^i<ro-:F'o:E«.T3EJS, 

Of  EVERY  DESOJIII'TJON. 

WABEUOOItIS, 

'J-llJiMONT     STliKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

Mtrsi(f  "and  "job" ^bin wngTofpict^ 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Enstrwtoi  of  tt)c  piano-^Fortf,  ©roian  &  SJaimonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Excliange,  282  Washiogton  S&. 

G.  andr:e;  &  co.. 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

Ora.C3r.^^3Sa'    ^  "O"  I  Xj  33  E!  lEi  , 

WESTEIELD,    MA. S3. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruetion  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC,    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiiuiactory,  379  WasUiiigtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

OJPOISTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  I^iieeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFJERS  bis  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Profe.ssional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing;, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  2S2  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mout  Row. 

C.    BREVSIKG, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erardfs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^^^n  of  Ert  anii  littratiin, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  anuiim,  iu  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mnsio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Kevieves  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable 'VVorkB 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  }  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

n;lr"Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  3.  DWIQHT,  21  SonooL  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  ct.^. 

Eitch  subfit;qui-nt  inwertion,  per  line 5  cts. 
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Bo  do  each  subsequeo  t. . . .  ."frU  00 

Special  noticea  (leaded),  each  in.sertion,  per  lino  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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(Continued  from  page  98.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(GJesned  from  IJ&-TCE. BKBLi^a.) 
THE    VIOLE    d'aMOUR. 

This  inslvument  is  rather  larger  than  the  viola. 
It  has  almost  universally  fallen  into  disuse ;  and 
were  it  not  for  Mr.  Urhan — the  only  player  of 
the  instrument  in  Paris, — it  would  be  known  to 
us  only  by  name. 

It  has  seven  cafgut  strings,  the  three  lowest  of 
■whieh — like  the  C  and  G  of  the  viola, — are 
covered  with  silver  wire.  Below  the  neck  of  the 
instrument,  and  passing  beneath  the  bridge,  are 
seven  more  strings,  of  metal,  tuned  in  unison  with 
the  others,  so  as  to  vibrate  sympathetically  witli 
them  ;  thereby  giving  to  the  instrument  a  second 
resonance,  full  of  sweetness  and  mystery.  It  was 
formerly  tuned  in  several  different  whimsical 
ways. 

The  quality  of  the  viole  d'amour  is  faint  and 
sweet;  there  is  something  seraphic  in  it, — partak- 
ing at  once  of  the  viola,  and  of  the  harmonics  of 
the  violin.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  legato 
style,  to  dreamy  melodies,  and  to  the  expression 
of  ecstatic  or  religious  feelings.  Mons.  Meyerbeer 
has  felicitously  introduced  it  in  Raoul's  Romance, 
in  the  first  act  of  the  Huguenots. 

But  this  is  merely  a  solo  effect.  What  would 
not  be  that,  in  an  andante,  of  a  mass  of  violes 
d' Amour  playing  a  fine  prayer  in  several  parts, 
or  accompanying  with  their  sustained  harmonies, 
a  melody  of  violas,  or  of  violoncellos,  or  of  corni 
inglesi,  or  of  a  horn,  or  of  a  flute  in  its  middle 
part,  mingled  wiih  harp  arpeggios!  It  would 
really  be  a  great  pity  to  allow  this  choice  instru- 
ment to  become  lo-t ;  upon  which  any  violinist 
might  learn  to  play,  by  a  few  week's  practice. 

THE    VIOLONCELLO. 

The  violoncello,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  its 
quality  and  the  thickness  of  its  strings,  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  extreme  agi'ity  belonging  to 
the  violin  and  viola.  As  to  the  natural  and 
artificial  harmonics — of  which  frequent  use  is 
made  on  the  violoncello  in  solo  passages, — they  are 


obtained  by  the  same  means  as  those  of  the  violin 
and  viola.  The  length  of  its  strings  even  con- 
tributes to  render  the  extreme  upper  notes  in 
harmonies,  which  are  produced  near  the  bridge, 
much  more  easy  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  violin. 

To  violoncellos  in  the  orchestra  is  ordinarily 
given  the  part  of  the  double-bass;  which  they 
double,  an  octave  above  or  in  unison:  but  there 
are  many  instances  when  it  is  advisable  to  separate 
them,  either  to  let  them  play,  on  the  high  strings, 
a  melody  or  melodious  phrase ;  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  peculiar  sonorousness  on  an  open 
siring,  for  producing  a  specific  harmonial  effect, 
by  writing  their  part  beloio  the  double-basses  or, 
lastly,  to  assign  them  a  part  nearly  like  that  of  the 
double-basses,  but  giving  them  more  rapid  notes, 
which  the  latter  could  not  well  execute. 

The  composer  should  never — without  an  excel- 
lent reason,  that  is  to  say,  witliout  being  sure  of 
producing  thereby  a  very  marked  effect — entirely 
separate  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses;  nor 
even  write  them,  as  many  authors  have  done,  a 
double  octave  above.  Such  procedure  has  the 
result  of  considerably  weakening  the  sonorousness 
of  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  harmon)-.  The 
bass  part,  thus  forsaken  by  the  violoncellos, 
becomes  dull,  bald,  extremely  !-.  avy,  and  ill-con- 
nected with  the  upper  parts,  which  are  held  at 
too  great  distance  by  the  extreme  depth  of  tone 
of  the  double-basses.  When  it  is  required  to 
produce  a  very  soft  harmony  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  ofien  well  to  give  the 
bass  to  the  violoncellos,  omitting  the  double-basses, 
as  Weber  has  done,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
Andante  of  Agatha's  sublime  air,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Freisclditz.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in 
this  example,  that  the  violas  alone  give  the  bass, 
beneath  a  harmony  of  violins  in  four  parts;  the 
violoncellos  only  coming  in,  a  little  later,  to  double 
the  violas. 

Violoncellos  together,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or 
ten,  are  essentially  melodious;  their  quality,  on 
the  upper  strings,  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  in 
the  orchestra.  Nothing  is  more  voluptuously 
melancholy,  or  more  suited  to  the  utterance  of 
tender,  languishing  themes,  than  a  mass  of 
violoncellos  playing  in  unison  upon  their  first 
string.  They  are  also  excellent  for  airs  of  a 
religious  character;  when  the  composer  ought  to 
select  the  strings  upon  which  the  phrase  shouhl  be 
executed.  The  two  lower  strings,  C  and  G, 
especially  in  keys  which  permit  the  use  of  them 
as  open  strings,  are  of  a  smooth  and  deep  sonor- 
ousness, perfectly  appropriate  in  such  a  case  ;  but 
their  depth  itself  scarcely  ever  permits  of  giving 
them  any  other  than  basses  more  or  less  melodious, 
— the  actual  airs  being  reserved  for  the  upper 
strings.  Weber,  in  the  Overture  to  Oberon,  has, 
with  rare  felicity,  caused  the  violoncellos  to  sing 
above;  while  the  two  clarinets  in  A,  in  unison, 
give  beneath  them  their  lower  notes.  It  is  both 
new  and  striking. 

Although  our  \ioIoncelIo-players  of  the  present 
day,  are  very  skilful,  and  well  able  to  execute  all 
sons  of  difficuliies,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  rapid 
passages  of  violoncellos  do  not  produce  some 
confusion  in  the  lower  part.  As  for  those  which 
require  the  use  of  the  thumb,  and  lie  among  the 
higher  notes,  there  is  less  to  be  expected  ;  they 
are  not  very  sonorous,  and  are  always  of  dubious 
precision.      In   modern    richly-filled    orchestras, 


where  the  violoncellos  are  numerous,  they  are 
frequently  divided  into  firsts  and  seconds ;  the 
firsts  executing  a  special  part  of  melody  or 
harmony,  and  the  seconds  doubling  the  double- 
basses,  either  in  octave  or  in  unison.  Sometimes 
even,  for  accompaniments  of  a  melancholy,  veiled, 
and  mysterious  character,  the  bass  is  left  to  the 
double-basses  alone,  while  above  them  are  designed 
two  different  parts  for  the  violoncellos,  which, 
joining  the  viola  part,  give  a  four-part  deep 
harmony.  This  method  is  rarely  well-contrived  ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  misuse  it. 

The  tremolo  in  double  string,  and  arpecrtrios  in 
forte,  suit  violoncellos  perfectly  ;  they  add  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  the  harmony,  and  augment  the 
general  sonorousness  of  the  orchestra.  Rossini, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  overture  to  Guillawne 
Tell,  has  wrilten  a  quintet  for  five  solo  violoncellos, 
accompanied  in  pizzicato  by  the  other  violouccllos, 
divided  into  firsts  and  seconds.  These  deep-lonod 
qualities  of  the  same  kind  are  there  of  excellent 
effect;  and  serve  to  make  still  more  impressive 
the  brilliant  orchestration  of  the  succeeding 
Allegro. 

DOUBLE-BASSES. 

There  are  two  kinds;  those  with  three,  and 
those  with  four  strings.  Those  with  three  strings 
are  tuned  in  fifths.  Those  with  "four,  are  tuned  in 
fourths. 

The  sound  of  both  is  an  octave  lower  than  the 
note  wrilten.  Their  compass  in  the  orchestra  is 
two  octaves  and  a  quarter;  allowing  for  three- 
stringed  double-basses,  two  notes  less  below. 

To  double-basses  belong,  in  the  orchestra,  the 
lowest  sounds  of  the  harmony.  In  a  preceding 
chapter,  it  has  been  stated,  upon  what  occasion 
they  may  be  separated  from  the  violoncellos ;  and 
then  may  be  palliated,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
defect  which  arises  for  the  basses  out  of  this 
disposal,  by  doubling  them  in  octave,  or  in  unison 
with  the  bassoons,  the  corni  di  bassetto,  the  bass 
clarinets,  or  the  ordinary  clarinets,  in  the  extreme 
lower  notes.  But  for  my  part,  I  detest  the  mode 
which  certain  musicians  have,  on  such  occasions, 
of  using  trombones  and  ophicleidcs — the  quality 
of  tone  of  which,  having  neither  sympathy  nor 
analogy  with  that  of  double-basses,  of  course 
mixes  execrably  with  it.  There  are  cases  where 
the  harmonics  of  the  double-basses  may  be  suc- 
cessfully introduced.  The  extreme  tension  of  the 
string,  their  length,  and  their  distance  from  the 
finger-board,  do  not  permit  however,  of  having 
resource  to  artificial  harmonics;  as  for  natural 
harmonics,  they  come  out  very  well,  particularly 
commencing  from  the  first  octave,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  string;  they  are  the  same,  in  the 
octave  below,  as,  those  of  violoncellos.  Strictly 
speaking,  chords  and  arpeggios  may  be  used  on 
the  double-bass;  but  it  must  be  by  giving  them 
two  or  three  notes  at  the  utmost,  of  which  one 
only  need  not  be  open. 

The  intermittent  tremolo  may  easily  be  obtained, 
thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  the  bow,  which  causes 
it  to  rebound  several  times  on  the  strings,  when  a 
single  blow  is  somewhat  sharply  struck. 

The  continuous  tremolo  of  double-basses  is  of 
excellent  dramatic  effect;  and  nothing  gives  a 
more  menacing  aspect  to  the  orchestra ;  but  it 
should  not  last  too  long,  otherwise  the  fatigue  it 
occasions  the  performers,  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  doing  it  well,  would  toon  render  it 
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impossible.  When  a  lonfj  passa<re  renders  it 
needful  thus  to  disturb  the  depths  of  an  orchestra, 
the  best  way  is,  by  dividinj:  tlie  double-basses,  not 
to  "ive  them  a  real  tremolo,  but  merely  quick 
repercussions,  mutually  disagreeing  as  rhythmical 
values,  while  the  violoncellos  execute  the  true 
tremolo. 

They  are  so  injudicious,  now-a-days,  as  to  write 
for  the  heaviest  of  all  instruments,  passages  of  such 
rapidily,  that  violoncellos  themselves  would  find 
difficultv  in  executing  them.  Whence  results  a 
serious  inconvenience:  lazy  or  incapable  double- 
bass  players,  dismayed  by  such  difficulties,  give 
them  up  at  the  first  glance,  and  set  themselves  to 
simplifying  the  passage;  but  this  simplifying  of 
some,  not  being  that  oi  others, — since  they  have 
not  all  the  same  ideas  upon  the  harmonial  impor- 
tance of  the  various  notes  contained  in  the 
passage, — there  ensues  a  horrible  disorder  and 
confu^ion.  This  buzzing  chaos,  full  of  strange 
noises  and  hideous  grumblings,  is  completed  and 
still  heiglitened  by  the  other  double-bass  players, 
either  more  zealous,  or  more  confident  of  ability, 
who  toil  away  in  ineffectual  etibrts  at  executing 
the  passage  just  as  it  is  written.  Composers 
should  therefore  be  careful  to  ask  of  double-basses 
no  more  than  possible  things ;  of  which  the  good 
execution  shall  not  remain  doubtful.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  the  old  system  of  double-bass  players, 
who  simplify, — a  system  generally  adopted  in  the 
ancient  instrumental  school,  and  of  which  the 
danger  has  just  been  demonstrated, — is  at. present 
utterly  renounced.  If  the  author  have  written  no 
other  than  passages  suitable  to  the  instrument,  the 
performer  must  play  them,  nothing  more,  nor 
.nothing  less.  When  the  blame  lies  with  the 
conifioser,  it  is  he,  and  the  audience,  who  take  the 
consequences;  and  the  performer  is  no  longer 
responsible. 

Flights  of  little  notes,  before  large  ones,  are' 
executed  by  sliding  rapidly  on  the  string,  without 
paying  attention  to  the  precision  of  any  of  the 
intermediate  sounds  ;  and  have  an  extremely  good 
effect.  The  furious  shock  given  to  the  whole 
orchestra  by  the  double-basses  coming  upon  the 
high  F,  by  four  little  preceding  notes,  B,  C,  D. 
E,  in  the  infernal  scene  in  Orfeo,  on  the  words, 
"  At  the  dire  howling  of  Cerberus,"  is  well  known. 
This  hoarse  barking, — one  of  the  finest  inspirations 
of  Gluck, — is  rendered  the  more  terrible,  by  the 
author  having  placed  it  on  the  third  inversion  of 
the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  (F,  G  sharp, 

B,  D)  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  giving  his  idea  all  the 
effect  and  vehemence  possible,  he  has  doubled  the 
double-basses  in  the  octave,  not  only  with  the 
violoncellos,  but  with  the  violas,  and  the  entire 
mass  of  violins. 

Beethoven,  also,  has  availed  himself  of  these 
scarcely  articulate  notes;  but  (contrary  to  the 
previous  example),  by  accenlincr  the  first  note  of 
the  group  more  than  the  last.  He  has  done  thus 
in  a  passage  of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony; which  so  well  depicts  the  raging  of  a 
violent  wind  and  rain,  with  the  muffled  rumblings 
of  the  gust.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Beethoven, 
in  this  example,  and  in  many  other  passages,  has 
given  to  the  double-basses  deep  notes,  beyond 
their  power. of  executing,  which  leads  to  the 
supposition,  that  the  orchestra  he  wrote  for, 
possessed  double-basses  descending  as  low  as  the 

C,  an  octave  below  the  violoncello  C, — no  longer 
to  be  found  now-a-days. 

Someiimcs  it  has  a  fine  and  dramatic  effect,  to 
give  the  violoncellos  the  real  ba.ss,  or,  at  least,  the 
notes  which  determine  the  chords,  and  strike  the 
accented  parts  of  the  bar;  while  beneath  them, 
the  double-bass  has  an  isolated  part,  the  design  of 
•which,  interrupted  by  rests,  allows  the  harmony  to 
rest  upon  the  violoncello.s.  Beethoven,  in  his 
admirable  scene  of  Fidelio,  where  Leonora  and 
the  jailor  are  digging  Florp,stan'.s  grave,  has 
di.splayed  all  the  pathetic  and  gloomy  sadness  of 
this  mode  of  instrumentation.  He  has,  however, 
given,  in  this  case,  the  real  bass  to  the  double- 
basses. 

[To  be  continaca  ] 


Thon  must  neither  play  bad  compositions,  nor  listen 
to  them,  if  not  compelled  to  do  so. — Scudmann'. 


The  Salzburg  "KapeUe." 

[Here  follows  the  translation  of  the  Interesting  old 
document,  to  which  "  A  W.  T."  has  introduced  us  in 
his  article  in  our  last  number. — Ed.] 

account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
music  of  his  grace,  the  prince  arch- 
bishop op  salzburg  in  the  year  1757. 

Kapellmeister. 

1.  Ilerr  Ernst  Eberlin,  of  Jettenbach  in 
Swabia.  lie  is  also  the  Prince's  TrucJises.  He 
was  formerly  Court  Organist;  and  if  anybody 
deserves  the  name  of  a  well-grounded  and  fin- 
ished master  in  the  art  of  composition,  it  is  cer- 
tainly this  man.  He  has  tones  completely  in  his 
power,  and  sets  music  with  such  facility,  that 
many  would  look  upon  it  but  as  a  fable  if  told  the 
time  actually  employed  by  this  skilful  composer 
in  the  production  of  this  or  that  extensive  work. 
In  the  number  of  his  completed  musical  works 
he  may  well  be  placed  with  those  two  most  indus- 
trious as  well  as  celebrated  composers,  Herren 
Scarlatti  and  Telemann.  The  only  works  by 
him  yet  printed  are  the  Toccatas  for  the  Organ. 

Vice  Kapellmeister. 

2.  Herr  Joseph  Lolli,  of  Bologna,  in  Italy. 
He  was  formerly  tenor  singer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  oratorios  he  has  composed  hardly 
anything  for  the  concert  room,  though  for  the 
church    he    has   set   several   masses  and   vesper 

psalms. 

Composers  to  the  Court. 

3.  Herr  Caspek  Cristelli,  from  Vienna  in 
Austria,  is  Violoncellist,  and  a  great  master  of 
accompaniment.  He  distinguishes  himself  from 
many  violoncellists  in  the  art  of  drawing  out  a 
good  tone,  strong  and  full,  yet  also  pure  and 
touching,  from  his  violoncello,  while  his  execution 
is  manly  and  free  from  the  viola  style.  He  com- 
poses nothing  but 'concert  music.  His  composi- 
tions are  mostly  the  pieces  called  Suites,  Sjm- 
phonies,  and  a  few  Trios ;  also  duets  and  solos 
for  the  violoncello. 

5.  Herr  Leopold  Mozart,  from  the  imperial 
city,  Augsburg.  He  is  violinist  and  leader  of 
the  orchestra.  He  composes  for  church  and  con- 
cert room.  He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  the 
Winter-month  (December),  1719,  and  soon  after 
finishing  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  jurispru- 
dence, in  1743,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prince  Archbishop.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  style  of  composition,  though  he  has 
sent  nothing  to  press  except  six  sonatas  a  Ire  in 
the  year  1740,  which  he  himself  engraved  on 
copper,  and  this  principally  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  engraving.  In  the  Hay-month 
(July)  of  1756  he  published  his  Violin-school. 

Of  the  compositions  still  in  manuscript  which 
are  known,  the  most  worthy  of  note  are  many 
contrapuntal  and  church  pieces ;  thon  a  large 
number  of  sym[)honies,  partly  a  qualre  and  part- 
ly for  all  the  usual  instruments;  also  thirty  grand 
Screnatas,  in  which  solos  for  various  instruments 
are  introduced.  Besides  these,  many  concertos, 
especially  for  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horn,  trum- 
pet, &c. ;  innumerable  trios  and  divertimenti  for 
different  instruments;  moreover  twelve  orato- 
rios, a  mass  of  theatrical  pieces,  and  even  panto- 
mimes ;  also  mu.sic  for  special  occasions,  such  as  a 
military  piece  with  trumpets,  drums,  kettle-drums 
and  fifes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments;  a 
piece  of  Turkish  music  ;  a  piece  for  a  keyed  in- 
strument with  steel  springs  ;  and  finally  a  sleigh- 


ride  composition  introducing  five  strings  of  sleigh- 
bells;  not  to  mention  marches,  night  pieces  (so 
called)  and  many  hundred  minuets,  opera  dances, 
and  such  minor  pieces. 

5.  Herr  Ferdinand  Seidl,  from  Falkenberg 
in  Silesia,  Violinist.  He  composes  only  for  the 
concert  room.  He  has  made  very  many  sympho- 
nies ;  also  concertos  and  solos  for  the  violin,  in 
which  his  principal  object  has  been  to  introduce 
uncommon  and  very  peculiar  changes  and  diffi- 
cult passages. 

The  three  Court  Composers  play  their  instru- 
ments both  in  the  church  and  concert  room,  and 
take  turns  with  the  Kapellmeister  in  the  direction 
of  the  music  of  the  Court,  each  officiating  a 
week,  during  which  he  has  entire  control  over  the 
music,  and  produces  at  pleasure  his  own  composi- 
tions or  those  of  others. 

Violinists. 

6.  Herr  Paul  Schorn,  of  Salzburg. 

7.  Herr  Carl  Vogt,  from  Kremau  in  Moravia, 
is  an  earnest  player,  who  knows  how  to  draw  a 
manly,  powerful  tone  from  the  violin. 

8.  Herr  Wenzel  Hebelt,  from  Heiligenberg  in 
Moravia.  He  brings  out  clearly  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages  ;  hence  he  cares  for  nothing  but  the 
most  difficult  music,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
anything  too  hard  or  quick  for  him.  But  his 
tone  is  very  weak  and  feeble. 

9.  Herr  Joseph  Pliilber,  of  Krambach  in  Sua- 
bia.     He  plays  also  the  German  flute. 

10.  Herr  Nicholas  Meisner,  of  Brauna  in  Bo- 
hemia.    He  plays  also  the  horn. 

11.  Herr  Franz  Schwarzmann,  of  Salzburg. 
He  plays  concertos  upon  the  bassoon,  and  exe- 
cutes finely  on  the  oboe,  flute  and  horn.  Just 
now  he  is  at  Padua,  in  the  school  of  the  cele- 
brated Herr  Tartini. 

12.  Herr  Joseph  Holzel,  from  the  city  of 
Steyer  in  Austria.     Also  plays  the  horn. 

13.  Herr  Andreas  Mayr,  of  Salzburg.  Plays 
well  also  upon  the  violoncello. 

Violas. 

14.  Herr  Johann  Sebastian  Vogt,  of  Steinach, 
near  Bamberg  and  Culmbach.  Plays  also  the 
oboe. 

15.  Herr  Johann  Caspar  Thumann,  of  Salz- 
burg. 

Organists  and  Hakpsichoedists. 

16.  Herr  Anton  Cajetan  Adelgasser,  from  Der 
Insel  in  Bavaria.  Plays  understandingly,  with 
elegance,  and  for  the  most  part  cantabile.  He  is 
not  only  a  good  organist — he  is  also  a  good  ac- 
companist upon  the  Grand  Harpsichord ;  for 
both  of  which  accomplishments  he  is  indebted  to 
Herr  Kapellmeister  Eberlin,  of  whom  he  has  also 
learned  the  rules  of  composition,  so  that  he  now 
composes  very  pleasantly'.  Only  he  depends 
too  much  upon  imitating  others,  especially  his 
teacher. 

17.  Herr  Franz  Ignatius  Lipp,  of  Eggelfeldon 
in  Bavaria.  He  plays  also  the  violin,  sings  a 
good  tenor,  and  composes  not  badly. 

These  two  gentlemen  (the  organists)  have  in 
turn  to  take  charge  of  the  grand  organ,  (which 
stands  in  the  rear  part  of  the  church)  and  the 
side  organs  (where  the  concert  singers  arc 
placed).  Not  the  less  though  are  they  called 
upon  for  accompaniments  in  the  concert  room. 

18.  Herr  Georg  Paris,  of  Salzburg,  has  entire 
charge  of  the  small  organ  below  in  the  choir,  where 
the  choral  singers  are  placed,  and  must  play  at  the 
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daily   clioval   service.     Pie   has  composed  a  few 
pieces  for  the  church. 

Violoncellists. 

19.  Herr  Joseph  Schorn,  of  Salzburg.  Plays 
also  violin. 

20.  Herr  Jacob  Anton  Marschall,  of  Pfaffen- 
hofen  in  Bavaria,  devotes  himself  particularly 
to  accompaniment,  in  which,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Herr  Cristelli,  he  is  continually  becom- 
ing more  perfect.  The  two  take  each  in  turn  the 
duty  of  accompanist.    He  also  plays  a  good  violin. 

CoNTE-i-BASSISTS. 

21.  H.  Matthias  Wirth,  of  Westendorf  in 
Suabia. 

22.  H.  Paul  Hutterer,  from  the  Bohmerwald. 

Bassoons. 

23.  H.  Johann  Jacob  Eott,  of  Straubingen  in 
Bavaria. 

24.  H.  Eochus  Samhuber,  of  Salzburg. 

25.  H.  Johann  Adam  Schultz,      )    of  Sagau 

26.  H.  Johann  Heinrich  Schultz,]   in  Silesia. 
Both  play  the  oboe. 

Trombone. 

27.  H.  Thomas  Oschlalt,  of  Slockerau,  in 
Lower  Austria.  He  is  a  great  master  upon  his 
instrument,  and  there  are  few  who  can  equal  him. 
He  plays  also  a  good  violin  and  violoncello,  and 
plays  none  the  less  a  fine  horn. 

Oboes  and  Flutes. 

28.  H.  Christoph  Burg,  of  Mannheim  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  plays  concertos  beautifully  upon 
the  flute  and  oboe,  and  also  plays  the  violin. 

29.  rr.  Franz  de  Paula  Deihl,  of  Munich  in 
Bavaria.     Plays  also  the  violin. 

30.  H.  Jobann  Michael  Obkircher,  of  Donau- 

wert. 

Horns. 

31.  H.  Wenzel  Sadlo.  Plays  also  the  violin 
very  finely. 

32.  H.  Franz  Urasil.  Plays  also  the  violon- 
cello.    Both  are  from  Brodetz  in  Bohemia. 

These  two  excellent  hornists  a  few  years  since 
might  have  entered  the  seivice  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  at  a  salary  each  of  a  thousand  florins ; 
but  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  Salzburg 
service. 

THE     SINGERS. 
Solo  Singers. 

33.  The  very  reverend  Herr  Andreas  Unter- 
kofler,  of  Salzburg,  is  Praefect  of  the  princely 
chapel-house  and  titular  court  chaplain. 

SOPKANISTS. 

The  places  of  the  three  other  castrati — viz., 
H.  Grossi,  H.  Augustini,  and  the  recently  de- 
ceased contraltist,  H.  Lonzi,  are  not  yet  filled. 

34.  The  Puight  Reverend  H.  Johann  Sebastian 
Brunner,  of  Neubtting  in  Bavaria. 

Bassists. 

35.  H.  Joseph  Meisner,  of  Salzburg,  a  splen- 
did singer.  His  voice  is  pleasing  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  enables  him,  without  straining, 
to  reach  the  high  notes  of  a  good  tenor  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  depths  of  a  concert  bass  singer 
on  the  other,  and  with  a  beautiful  equality  of 
tone.  His  forte  is  the  pathetic,  and  no  one  can 
surpass  him  in  the  passages  which  a  simple  style 
allows  ;  for  they  come  naturally  to  him.  In  Italy 
he  sang  first  at  Pisa,  afterwards  at  Florence,  and 
finally  on  the  stage  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
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was  heard  both  in  Home  and  the  other  large 
cities  of  Italy.  In  Vienna  he  sang  at  the  Acad- 
emy, to  which  he  was  invited.  Upon  a  journey 
to  Holland,  he  had  opportunity  to  sing  at  the 
courts  at  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Mannheim,  Stutt- 
gart, Liege  and  Cologne  ;  also  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  Spires,  and  others,  who 
all  testified  their  satisfaction  by  splendid  presents. 
He  has  just  made  a  short  journey  to  Padua  and 
Venice. 

36.  H.  Joseph  Michelansky,  of  Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia.    Tenor. 

37.  II.  Joseph  Zugeisen,  of  Salzburg.     Tenor. 

38.  H.  Feli.^  AVinter,  of  Salzburg,  has  a  voice, 
which  to  some  extent  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  H.  Meisner.  It  reaches  the  height  of  a  fair 
tenor  and  the  depth  of  a  concert  bass.  He  sings 
with  soul.  He  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  where 
he  has  spent  two  years,  and  has  sung  in  Home 
and  other  places  with  much  applause.  At  Na- 
ples he  sang  in  the  Carnival  operas  on  the  stage 
of  San  Carlo. 

Two  or  three  Sopranists  and  as  many  Altoists 
are  selected  from  the  chapel-house  of  the  Prince 
for  solos,  who  are  placed  under  the  instructions  of 
Herr  Meisner. 

The  Singers  of  the  Choir. 
First  the   Gentlemen  of  the   Choir — viz.,  the 
following  right  reverend  gentlemen  : 

39.  II.  Franz  Anton  Oettel,  of  Ba- 
varia.    Tenor. 

40.  H.  Johann  Baptist  Freymiiller, 
of  Suabia.     Bass. 

These  two  leaders  of  the  choir  have  in  turn 
the  direction  of  the  daily  church  service,  that  is, 
in  the  choral  and  contrapuntal  \ocaI  music,  since 
the  chamber  music  (orchestra,  &c.)  \snot  present. 

41.  H.  Christian  Mailer,  from  Suabia.     Tenor. 

42.  H.  Anton  Sailer,  of  Bavaria.     Tenor. 

43.  II.  Christoph  Straller,  of  Salzburg.     Alto. 

44.  H.Benedict  Schmutzer, of  Bavaria.  Tenor. 

45.  H.  Anton  Ainkass,  from  Carinthia.    Tenor. 

46.  H.  Sebastian  Seyser,  of  Bavaria.     Bass. 

47.  H.  Paul  Pinzger,  of  Bavaria.     Tenor. 

48.  H.  Franz  Schneiderbaur,  of  Bavaria.  Alto- 
falsetto. 

49.  H.  Christoph  Bachraeyr,  of  Salzburg.  Bass. 

50.  H.  Johann  Anton  Eismann,  of  Berchtols- 
gaden.     Tenor. 

51.  II.  Anton  Schipfl,  of  the  T}to1.     Bass. 

52.  H.  IgnatiusSeeleuthner,  of  Salzburg.  Tenor. 

53.  H.  Franz  Joseph  Menda,  of  the  Tyrol. 
Bass. 

54.  H.  Johann  Veit  Braun,  of  the  Tyrol.  Alt- 
falsetto. 

55.  H.  Franz  Cajetan  Moschee,  of  Carinthia. 
Bass. 

56.  II.  Lorenz  Winneberger,  of  Suabia.    Bass. 

57.  H.  Donat  Stettinger,  of  Bavaria.     Bass. 

58.  H.  David  Veit  Westermeyer,  Salzburg. 
Tenor. 

59.  H.  Johann  Baptist  Setti,  from  Italy.    Bass. 
To  the  choir  singers  belong  secondly  the  fol- 
lowing choralists  : 

60.  H.  Benedict  Heiss,  Salzburg.     Bass. 

61.  H.  Leopold  Lill,  Salzburg.     Bass. 

62.  H.  Joseph  Schmid,  Salzburg.     Bass. 

63.  H.  Johann  Drauner,  of  flungary.  Alt- 
falsetlo. 

64.  H.  Judas  Tadeus  Wesenauer,  Salzburcr. 
Tenor. 

65.  Joseph  Egger,  Salzburg.     Tenor. 


66.  H.  Jacob  Seeloos,  of  Suabia.     Tenor. 

6  7.  Joseph  Scheffler,  of  Bavaria.     Bass. 

Among  these  eight  choralists  are  four  who  can 
play  the  contra-basso,  as  one  of  them  is  always 
called  upon  to  play  that  instrument  by  the  small 
organ  in  the  choir,  that  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  Herr  Paris. 

Thirdly,  to  the  choir  also  belong  the  chapel 
boyS,  always  fifteen  in  number,  who  have  to  carry 
the  high  parts.  They  all  live  in  a  building  which 
is  called  the  Chapel-house  (^Capellhaus),  where 
also  dwells  the  Chapel  Praefect,  who  sits  at  their 
table  in  company  of  the  Preceptor,  who  has 
charge  of  their  instruction. 

These  boys  receive  from  the  court  not  only  all 
their  clothes,  food  and  drink,  having  (heir  own 
cook  and  house  servants,  but  instruction  at  the 
cost  of  the  court  from  the  best  masters  in  figured 
and  choral  song,  upon  the  organ  and  violin,  and 
in  the  Italian  language.  When  they  leave  the 
chapel-house,  each  is  well  clothed  from  head  to 
foot.  The  departure  of  a  boy,  however,  does  not 
immediately  follow  upon  the  loss  of  his  voice,  but, 
according  to  his  previous  conduct,  he  is  sup- 
ported two  or  even  three  years,  through  which  he 
has  time  to  perfect  himself  more  fully  in  all  his 
studies,  and  in  time  prepare  himself  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  court,  which  is  the  result  in  most 
cases,  because  if  they  are  suitable  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  others. 

Finally,  connected  with  the  choir  are  three 
Trombonists. 

They  play  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  trombone, 
and  this  duty  must  be  performed  or  provided  for 
by  the  Master  of  the  City  Towers  and  two  of  his 
assistants,  for  an  annual  salary. 

The  great  organ  is  by  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  Cathedral ;  four  others  are  suspended  to  (he 
sides  of  the  choir  [chancel]  and  one  below  in  the 
choir,  where  the  singers  stand.  The  grand  organ 
is  only  used  in  preludes,  when  some  grand  mu- 
sical service  is  performed.  During  the  music, 
one  of  the  side  organs  is  played  constantly — viz., 
that  one  which  is  nearest  the  altar  on  the  right 
hand,  where  the  solo  singers  and  the  basses  stand. 
Opposite,  on  the  left  of  the  side  organ,  arc  the 
violinists,  &c.,  and  in  the  lofts  of  the  other  two 
side  organs  are  two  corps  of  trumpets  and  drums. 
The  organ  below  and  the  contra-bass  are  also 
played  when  the  whole  force  is  required.  The 
oboe  and  German  flute  are  seldom,  the  horn 
never,  heard  in  the  Cathedral.  Therefore  all  the 
players  upon  these  instruments  in  the  church 
play  the  violin. 

The  two  corps  of  trumpets  and  drums  consist 
of  the  following  persons: 

1.  H.  Johann  Baptist  Gesenberger,  head  trum- 
peter from  Bavaria.  He  is  a  splendid  performer, 
who  has  gained  great  fame  for  the  extraordinary 
purity  of  his  high  notes,  his  rapidity  of  execution, 
and' the  e.\cellence  of  his  trill.  _ 

2.  H.  Casper  Kdstler,  from  the  Palatinate, 
Court  and  field  trumpeter.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the 
late  celebrated  Herr  Heinisch,  of  Vienna.  He 
gives  to  his  trumpet  a  very  fine,  pleasing  vocal 
tone ;  his  style  is  good,  and  his  concertos  and 
solos  are  heard  with  great  pleasure.  He  also 
plays  the  violin. 

3.  H.  Andreas  Schachtner,  from  Bavaria, 
court  trumpeter.  He  is  a  pupil  of  H.  Kostler  j 
blows  a  right  fine  trumpet,  and  in  good  taste  ; 
plays  also  a  particularly  good  violin  and  the  vio- 
loncello. 
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4.  H.  Johann  Schwartz,  from  the  Palatinate, 
court  anil  field  trumpeter.  He  plays  first  trum- 
pet and  also  the  violin. 

5.  Ignatius  Finck,  an  Austrian,  court  and  field 
trumpeter.  Plays  second  to  H.  Gesenbergcr ; 
also  plays  violin  and  violoncello. 

6.  H.  Adam  Huebner,  from  the  Palatinate, 
court  trumpeter.  Plays  second  trumpet ;  also  the 
violin. 

7.  H.  Johann  Leonhard  Seywald,  of  Salzburg, 
court  and  field  trumpeter;  pUiys  second — also 
violin.  This  gentleman  and  H.  Huebner  by 
turns  play  second  trumpet  to  the  three  first 
trumpets,  Koestler,  Schachtner  and  Schwarz. 

8.  H.  Johann  Siegmund  Lechner  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  Augsburg,  court  trumpeter ;  plays  also 
violin. 

9.  H.  Franz  Heffstreit,  from  Moravia,  court 
and  field  trumpeter ;  plays  violin,  and  is  useful 
with  the  viola. 

10.  H.  Matthias  Brand,  from  Bohemia,  court 
and  field  trumpeter. 

Two  other  places  are  vacant,  which  must  soon 

be  filled. 

Drums. 

11.  H.  Anton  Winkler,  of  Salzburg,  court  and 
field  drummer  ;  plaj's  also  the  violin. 

12.  H.  Florian  Vogt,  from  Kranau  in  Moravia, 
court  and  field  drummer ;  plays  the  violin  very- 
well. 

No  trumpeter  or  drummer  is  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Prince  who  cannot  play  also  a 
good  violin  ;  and  on  extra  occasions  all  must  ap- 
pear at  court  and  play  second  violin  or  viola,  as 
they  may  be  directed  by  him  who  has  the  direc- 
tion for  that  week. 

To  the  Music  belong  also — ■ 

H.  Johann  Kochus  Egedacher,  of  Salzburg, 
organ-builder  to  the  court. 

H.  Andreas  Ferdinand  Mayer,  from  Vienna, 
court  flute  and  violin  maker. 

These  two  gentlemen  must  at  all  times  be 
present,  to  keep  the  instruments  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Finally,  there  are  three  servants  to  the  orches- 
tra or  so-called  Calcanien. 

This,  then,  is  the  list  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  music,  or  in  any  way  have  sala- 
ries for  musical  services  from  the  court,  and 
consists  of  ninety-nine  persons. 


Hector  Berlioz. 

(From  Paris  Correspondence  of  the  N.  0.  Picayune,  Nov.  20.) 

*  *  *  *  Painting,  and  especially  music, 
present  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  men 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  whose  earlier  years 
have  been  one  long  period  of  tlie  most  terrible 
sufferings  of  soul  and  body,  than  which  ship- 
wrecked mariners  never  encountered  more  dread- 
ful on  de=olate  sandy  island  or  wave-swept  rock, 
and  this  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  cities 
of  the  world,  surrounded  by  civilization,  carried 
to  its  highest  degree  of  refinement,  in  the  midst  of 
every  variety  of  luxury.  Of  a  truth,  besides 
Rossini,  Auber,  and  that  three  times  millionaire, 
Meyerbeer,  I  cannot  now  recall  any  musician 
whose  life  was  one  of  ease. 

Certainly  Hector  Berlioz's  has  not  been  a  ca- 
reer of  hap[)inc--3.  What  a  life  of  perseverance 
his  has  been  !  What  obstacles  he  has  encountered 
and  overcome  I  What  struggles,  what  cares, 
what  disappointments  are  congested  within  his 
life  !  He  was  bom  11th  Xovember,  1804,  at  La 
Cote  .Saint  Andrd,  a  small  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  L'Isere,and  the  first  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  away  in  a  home  governed  by  a  pious 
mother.    His  father  was  a  physician,  and    he 


anxiously  desired  to  see  Hector  pursue  medical 
studies  and  inherit  in  time  the  paternal  practice. 
His  father  directed  his  education  ;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  little  taste  for  Latin  ;  his  leisure 
hours  were  given  to  Florian  and  Millevoye. 
While  Dr.  Berlioz  taught  his  son  Latin,  history, 
and  a  little  algebra,  he  allo>ved  him  by  way  of 
amusement  to  study  solfege,  the  flageolet,  the  flute 
and  the  guitar.  Young  Hector  was  soon  able  to 
understand  even  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight. 
His  father  forbade  him  to  learn  the  piano  (which 
to  this  day  M.  Berlioz  is  ignorant  of),  for  the  mo- 
ment he  began  to  understand  music  his  other 
books  were  neglected,  and  he  remained  day  and 
night  poring  over  a  treatise  on  harmony  which 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  took  the  communion  in 
the  chapel  of  a  convent,  where  his  sister  was  at 
school ;  he  says  that  as  he  approached  the  table 
with  the  other  communicants,  young  girls  sang, 
with  their  fresh  and  silvery  voices,  one  of  the 
Romish  hymns  to  the  eucharist,  and  he  seemed  to 
see  the  heavens  open  and  angels  descend  to  the 
altar.  He  was  always  marked  by  the  greatest 
sensibility. 

One  day  his  father  heard  with  amazement  that 
young  Hector  had  presented  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  the  town  with  a  Quintet  for  flute,  two 
violins,  alto  and  bass,  which  was  executed  with 
great  applause.  The  worthy  doctor  and  his  wife 
were  horrified ;  Hector  received  a  severe  lec- 
ture \  his  musical  books  were  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to 
medical  studies.  Hector  tried  to  beat  anato- 
my into  his  head,  but  he  could  not.  The  doctor 
then  attempted  to  allure  him  to  them  by  promis- 
ing that  if  he  studied  hard  he  should  receive  a 
silver-keyed  flute  ;  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
his  cousins  came  to  join  him  in  his  studies.  This 
cousin,  however,  was  an  excellent  tlute  player, 
and  while  Dr.  Berlioz  was  visiting  his  patients, 
the  two  medical  students  were  playing  duos  and 
solos  instead  of  attending  to  their  books.  In  his 
twentieth  year.  Hector  with  his  cousin  was  sent 
up  to  Paris  to  follow  the  courses  at  the  medical 
school.  Hector  went  to  the  dissecting  rooms  ;  the 
spectacle  of  those  hideous  corpses,  putrified,  dis- 
membered, disfigured  by  the  careless  medical 
students,  disgusted  and  horrified  him.  He  quitted 
them,  vowing  never  to  set  his  foot  there  again. 
His  cousin,  however,  conquered  this  aversion,  and 
Amussat,  then  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy, 
succeeded  in  rousing  him  to  some  interest  in 
anatomical  demonstrations. 

Unluckily  Berlioz  went  one  ill-starred  evening 
to  the  Grand  Opera.  He  returned  again  and 
again.  He  deserted  the  Medical  School  and  the 
dissecting  room.  His  mornings  were  passed  away 
in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  copying  the 
scores  of  GUick  and  Haydn.  He  wrote  to  his 
parents  that  he  was  determined  to  be  a  musician, 
and  that  no  obstacle  on  earth  should  prevent  him. 
A  young  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  applauded 
his  first  essays  in  the  art  of  counter-point,  and 
procured  him  admittance  in  the  private  class  of 
Lesueur,  who  reckoned  Berlioz  a  pupil  of  rare 
talents.  Young  Berlioz  determined  to  write  an 
opera.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Andrieux  of  the 
French  Academy,  begging  him  to  write  a  "  book ;" 
the  latter  replied  that  he  was  loo  old  to  write  love 
vcrsi'S,  whereupon  young  Berlioz  selected  the  tale 
of  Estelle  and  Nemorin,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
friends  to  dramatize.  The  "  book"  proved  ridi- 
culous, and  the  music  shocking.  Our  hero, 
however,  did  not  feel  disheartened.  He  wrote  a 
mass,  aTid  one  6f  his  friends,  a  chapel  master, 
made  his  choristers  copy  it.  The  rehearsal  took 
place.  The  choristers  had  made  all  sorts  of 
mistakes — a  noise  was  produced  which  nearly 
killed  the  musicians  with  laughter,  for  it  has  been 
said  that  if  j\I.  Berlioz  had  collected  all  the  cats 
of  his  quarter  and  pinched  their  tails  collectively, 
he  could  not  equal  the  awful  noise  he  made  at 
this  rehearsal.  lie  recopied  with  his  own  hand 
the  whole  mass.  One  of  his  acquaintances  lent 
him  1,200  francs,  to  have  it  executed  at  Saint 
Roch.  All  the  critics  spoke  of  it  favorably,  and 
Lesueur,  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  pupil, 
had  him  admitted  to  the  aiinual  cuncours  of 
musical  composition. 

Whether  it  was  that  he  worked  too  rapidly,  or 


that  Cherubini,  then  director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
exerted  his  influence  against  him,  Berlioz  failed 
completely,  and  was  excluded  from  the  concours 
at  the  first  test.  Cherubini  detested  him  from  the 
day  he  laid  his  eyes  on  him,  and  Berlioz,  from 
his  insubordinate  spirit  and  the  jokes  he  played  off 
on  the  irascible  Italian,  inflamed  this  aversion  to 
the  highest  point.  At  the  news  of  this  defeat,  his 
father  summoned  him  home  and  cut  short  his 
allowance.  Hector  wrote  Dr.  Berlioz  that  he 
would  never  abandon  music,  but  that  he  would 
pay  them  a  visit.  He  went  home  to  plead  his 
cause.  After  a  long  controversy,  Hector  won  his 
father  to  his  side;  but  his  mother  and  a  maiden 
aunt  stood  out  obstinately  against  argument  and 
appeal,  for  they,  in  their  bigotry,  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  Christian  could  compose  operas! 
Nothing  could  convince  them.  The  eve  of 
Hector's  departure  from  home,  his  mother  entered 
his  chamber.  She  knelt  to  him  sobbing,  and 
begged  and  entreated  him  not  to  dishonor  her. 
He  sobbed,  too ;  but  remained  firm  to  music.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  sought  to  argue  with  her 
against  her  prejudices;  she  threw  him  ofi  and 
left  the  room,  saying,  "  You  are  no  longer  my 
child  !  curses  be  upon  you  !"  And  even  when  he 
cjuitted  home,  she  refused  to  see  him,  bade  him 
adieu,  and  give  him  her  blessing. 
[To  he  continued.] 

New  York,  Dec.  30.  I  regret  all  the  more  that 
I  was  unable  to  send  you  a  report  of  Eisfeld's 
second  concert  last  week,  as  want  of  time  and  a 
slight  indisposition  oblige  me  to  give  you  but  a 
hasty  sketch  on  the  present  occasion.  The  concert 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  Quartets  were 
the  beautiful  No.  6  of  Beethoven,  with  its  exquis- 
ite Andante,  and  one,  performed  here  for  the  first 
time,  by  a  composer  who  is  far  less  known  than  he 
ought  to  be,  named  Veit.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, he  is  a  nobleman  holding  a  government  office 
in  Prague,  a  dilettant  in  musii^,  wlio  has  won  much 
praise  in  the  strictly  musical  world  by  several  very 
fine  compositions.  This  quartet  gives  one  a  very 
high  idea  of  his  powers ;  it  is  full  of  vigor  and  orig- 
inality, highly  melodious,  and  abounds  in  rich  and 
striking  harmonies.  Altogether  it  made  one  wish  to 
follow  up  the  acquaintance  of  this  new  star  in  our 
Art-heaven.  In  a  Trio  by  Spohk,  the  opus  number 
of  which  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten,  the  piano 
part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  as  playing  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert.  His  performance  on  Tuesday 
night  far  exceeded  the  promise  given  on  the  former 
occasion.  Then,  partly  owing  to  outward  circum- 
stances, he  made  the  impression  of  being  a  very  good 
player,  but  nothing  above  mediocrity  ;  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  brilliant  piano  part  of  the 
trio,  he  proved  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  in- 
strument, and  played  with  an  ease  and  fire  that  com- 
pletely carried  away  his  auditors.  And  sparkling, 
healthy,  and  full  of  youthful  freshness  as  was  his 
plaving,  so  the  young  artist  himself  appeared,  with 
perhaps  a  litde  too  much  nonchalance  and  self-confi- 
dence, but  not  more  than  years  and  experience  will 
rub  off,  for  he  is  stiU  very  young.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  Trio,  as  well  as  the  Quartets,  were 
played  well  as  usual,  even  to  the  first  violin,  which 
has  improved  in  tone  and  cxiictness  again.  Mr.  H. 
ScHMiTZ  gave  us  in  an  admirable  manner  a  Noc- 
turne on  the  French  Horn,  which  was  less  valuable 
as  a  composition  than  as  being  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  best  tones  of  the  instrument.  The  other  solo 
number  consisted  of  a  couple  of  songs,  one  bylvUck- 
cn  anil  Schubert's  "  Hark,  hark  I  the  lark,"  sung  by 
Mr.  Fedeu,  who  has  improved  since  last  year,  both 
in  voice  and  execution.  In  connection  with  these 
two  numbers,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sug- 
gesting to  Mr.  Eisfcld  the  expediency  of  not  playing 
his  accompaniments  quite  so  loud. 
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On  Christmas  nijjht  the  "  Messiah  "  was  given  by 
the  Harmonic  Society,  of  which  my  colleague, 
"  Trovator,"  (whose  remarks,  hy  the  way,  arc  be- 
coming rather  too  personal)  has  ah-eady  in  advance 
informed  you.  Trusiing  to  him  for  a  full  descrip- 
tion thereof,  I  will  only  say,  as  my  private  opinion, 
that  the  choruses  were  exceedingly  well  sung,  that 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  gives  ample  evidence  that  she 
ought  to  know  better,  sang  wofully  out  of  tune  in 
the  two  alto  solos,  and  that  a  gentleman  whose  name 
I  am  not  acquainted  with,  though  his  face  is  familiar 
from  the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  came  very  near 
losing  his  breath  entirely  in  the  trumpet  accompani- 
ment to  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound."  No  wonder. 
I  was  only  surprised  that  he  succeeded  as  well  as  he 
did,  for  his  part  must  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  as 
well  as  painful  one. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  are  beginning  to 
be  in  earnest  about  the  talking  disturbance  at  the 
rehearsals  and  concerts.  At  the  second  of  the 
former,  placards  were  hung  around  the  galleries, 
with  a  polite  request  that  the  tonijue  ohUgato  might  be 
omitted  ;  and  as  this  step  proved  fruitless,  at  the  last 
two  rehearsals  small  notices  were  handed  to  all  that 
entered,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  tliis  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  majority  ;  that  ofiScers  would  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  disturbance  ;  and  that  if 
this  had  no  effect,  more  stringent  measures  would  be 
employed."  If  there  were  only  some  hope  of  all 
this  doing  any  good  ! 

Fidelia  was  given  last  night  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  for  the  first  time  entire,  I  believe,  in  this 
country.  I  was  not  present,  but  hear  that  it  went 
off  very  well,  the  choruses  being  particularly  good, 
as  well  as  Mad.  Johannsen's  acting.  With  regard 
to  her  being  "  a  singer  of  the  first  class,"  I  rather 
think  Signor  "  Trovator"  is  mistaken,  but  that  she 
has  all  the  caprices  of  one  is  proved  by  her  breaking 
her  engagement  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
the  very  last  moment,  in  which  dilemma  Mad.  La- 
grange nobly  came  to  the  rescue.        t 

New  York,  Dec.  30.  Theodore  Eisfeld  has 
given  us  another  of  his  very  excellent  Classical 
Soirees,  introducing  several  compositions  entirely 
new  to  our  musical  public.  The  chief  of  these  was 
a  Quartet  hy  William  H.  Veit,  an  amateur  com- 
poser of  Pi-ague,  who,  with  a  fair  European  reputa- 
tion, is  entirely  unknown  here.  His  Quartet  is  just 
what  one  might  expect  from  an  amateur  of  refined 
taste  and  good  musical  education — a  collection  of 
delicate  melody  and  pleasing  modulation,  but  with- 
out the  impress  of  a  master  mind,  like  Beethoven  or 
Spohr.  A  trio  of  Beethoven  for  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  was  admirably  given,  the  difficult  piano 
part  being  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck,  a 
pianist  from  Berlin,  who  recently  made  a  flattering 
debut  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert.  Mr.  Goldbeck, 
though  very  young,  plays  with  great  expression,  and 
with  masterly  execution,  appearing  able  to  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  even  Beethoven's  composition.  I 
understand  that  he  has  already  written  an  entire 
opera,  which  has  been  accepted  at  one  of  the  London 
Theatres,  and  intends  returning  to  Europe  next  year 
to  superintend  its  production.  It  may  be  safe  to 
predict,  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  name  of 
Robert  Goldbeck  will  stand  high  in  the  musical 
world. 

The  Harmonic  Society  gave  a  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  "  Messiah  "  on  Christmas  night,  the 
solos  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mr.  GniDi  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach.  An  effective  orchestra,  with 
the  organ  of  the  Tabernacle,  accompanied  the  cho- 
ruses, and  the  effect  was  really  sublime;  the  chorus, 
'•  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  was  encored.  The  solo- 
ists sang  very  well,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  exquisite  rendering  of  "He  was  despised," 
call  for  no  special  remark  ;  this   air,  however,  was 


indeed  a  gem,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing 
more  pathos  and  ex]iression  thrown  into  it  before ;  it 
was  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  musical  performance. 
In  the  air,  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  the  trumpet 
obligato  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Dodworths. 

Mr.  GoiDi,  who  is,  I  believe,  recently  from  Bos- 
ton, has  pitched  his  tent  in  the  city  of  Gotham,  and 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  resident  musical 
talent.  He  is  a  perfect  polj'glot  to  begin  with,  sing- 
ing English,  German,  Italian,  French,  and  I  don't 
know  what  else,  with  equal  facility.  He  is  engaged 
as  first  tenor  at  Grace  Church,  in  place  of  Mr.  Fka- 
ZER,  and  his  performance  of  the  Christmas  music, 
especially  of  a  duet  with  Mrs.  Bodstein,  at  that 
fashionable  church  on  Christmas  morning,  was  the 
theme  of  much  commendatory  remark.  In  concerts, 
oratorios,  and  operas,  he  will  be  very  valuable,  for, 
as  the  advertisements  of  the  mercantile  clerks  say,  he 
'•  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful."  One 
good  feature  of  his  performance  is,  that  he  appears 
to  fully  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  words  he 
sings,  as  was  exemplified  in  his  rendering  of  the 
touching  air,  "Behold  and  see,"  at  the  Christmas 
oratorio. 

The  German  Opera  Company  made  their  debut 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre  last  evening  in  Beethoven's 
Fidelia,  with  fair  success.  They  were  assisted  in  the 
choruses  by  several  German  singing  .societies,  and 
the  famous  "  Prisoner's  Chorus  "  was  the  feature  of 
the  opera.  I  must  retain  any  extended  notice  of  the 
opera  until — I  hear  it. 

Through  a  private  letter,  some  touching  incidents 
respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  organist  of  the 
English  Cathedral  at  Montreal,  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice.  You  undoubtedly  have  read  of  the 
recent  destruction  by  fire  of  this  church  edifice,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  that  quaint  old  city,  and  around 
which  the  memories  of  several  generations  have  clus- 
tered. I  well  remember  the  first  and  only  time  I 
visited  it,  some  four  years  ago.  Arriving  at  Mon- 
treal on  a  Saturday  night,  I  strolled  out  the  next 
morning,  and  after  listening  to  the  orchestral  music 
and  witnessing  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  High 
Mass  at  the  -Catholic  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
entered  into  a  large,  old-fashioned  church,  the  An- 
glican Cathedral  of  Montreal.  It  was  not  the  hour 
for  regular  morning  service,  and  at  the  door  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  beadle  (the  first  specimen  of  the 
species  I  had  ever  seen),  who,  ushering  me  into  the 
body  of  the  building,  deposited  me  in  a  great  pen, 
furnished  like  a  pew,  with  doors  and  sides  so  high 
that  at  prayers  the  occupants  of  other  pews  were 
quite  lost  to  sight.  After  the  prayers  were  read,  the 
tips  of  heads  emerged  into  view  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  like  figures  on  a  stage  coming  up  through 
trap-doors.  The  hymn  was  given  out,  and  soon 
from  the  middle  aisle  arose  the  gaily  dressed  mem- 
bers of  a  military  band,  and  the  choral  tones  of  a 
Gregorian  chant,  rolled  up  from  the  brazen  orchestra 
through  the  arches  of  the  old  church.  It  was  what 
is  called  a  "  Soldier's  Service"  the  military  only  being 
present,  and  singing  the  church  music  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  their  own  band.  The  effect  of  the 
gaudy  uniforms  and  the  crashing  sound  of  trumpet 
and  trombone,  in  that  quiet,  dusty  old  cathedral, 
was  singular  indeed,  and  when  the  music  ceased  and 
the  red  and  white  soldiers,  with  their  bright  brazen 
instruments,  subsided  into  their  pews,  out  of  the 
range  of  my  vision,  it  seemed  like  some  startling, 
incongruous  dream,  an  effect  only  heightened  by  the 
subdued  tone  of  the  clergyman,  as  he  slowly  repeated 
the  words,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  while  from  the 
invisible  occupants  of  the  roomy  pews  faintly  rose 
up  the  whispered  response,  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 
Climbing  upon  a  seat  and  peering  above  the  walls  of 
my  pew-prison,  I  saw  in  the  gallery  a  large  organ, 
with  its  gilded  pipes  and  quaintly-carved  ornaments 
set  off  to  great  advantage  by  its  case  of  dark  colored 
wood.   After  service,  the  beadle,  whom  I  approached 


with  reverential  awe,  informed  me  that  "  Mr.  War- 
ren "  was  the  organist  who  revelled  in  the  harmonic 
luxuries  that  the  musician  could  draw  from  that  old 
organ. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Cathedral — how  the  flames  burst  out 
of  the  windows,  and  how  they  devoured  the  old 
organ — how  they  crept  to  the  spire,  and  silenced  the 
chimes  forever,  while  the  clock,  paralyzed  by  fervent 
heat,  helplessly  dropped  its  hands  and  awaited  its 
fate ;  and  how  the  next  morning  blackened  walls 
alone  marked  the  site  of  the  church,  in  which  so 
many  infant  innocents  had  been  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross — in  which  so  many  youthful  couples 
had  been  united — along  whose  aisles  had  so  often 
trailed  the  sable  pall  that  tells  of  Death,  and  which 
had  for  years  been  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  be- 
loved of  places  to  the  citizens  of  Montreal. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  letter  from  a  friend  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  caused  chiefly  by 
grief  at  the  destruction  of  the  organ,  over  which  he 
had  presided  so  many  years.  He  could  not  survive 
the  loss  of  this  inanimate  friend,  who  had  spoken  to 
him  so  often  in  Music's  sweetest  tone.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  but  an  organist  can  fully  ap- 
preciate an  attachment  like  this.  In  our  cities  the 
constant  change  of  organists  from  church  to  church 
prevents  the  formation  of  any  attachment  for  a  par- 
ticular instrument;  but  where,  as  in  England  and 
Canada,  the  profession  of  an  organist  is  really  a  pro- 
fession, and  where  he  is  called  to  a  church  with  the 
intention  of  being  a  permanent  incumbent  of  his  po- 
sition, like  the  clergyman,  it  is  very  different.  As 
years  roll  on  and  his  hand  still  glides  over  the  famil- 
iar key-board,  as  his  touch  yet  evokes  the  same 
strains  of  choral  harmony  that  he  has  heard  and 
played  long,  long  since,  his  mind  recalls  the  many 
incidents  in  his  life  in  which  his  organ-friend  has  so 
largely  figured,  and  his  affection  for  it  increases  day 
by  day.  As  Prospero  with  a  wave  of  his  magic 
wand  called  up  the  light,  etherial  spirits,  so,  at  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  keys,  there  float  before 
his  memory  many  dear  forms  and  loved  scenes 
which  have  long  ago  departed.  This  chant  he  has 
played  some  happy  Christmas  morn  in  years  past, 
when  the  old  church  was  gay  with  evergreens,  and 
this  hymn  he  remembers  when  sung  by  those  at 
whose  funeral  his  organ  has  since  wailed  a  sad 
requiem.  It  is  not  always  mere  music  that  the 
organist  hears  when  seated  before  his  organ  ;  for 
with  the  earthly  harmony  are  mingled  dreamy  echo- 
ings  of  the  past,  and  oftentimes  sweet  voices  that 
whisper  faintly  of  the  future.  Tkovator. 


A  Moravian  Christmas  Eve. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  Dec.  -28.  Having  already  prom- 
ised something  of  the  kind,  I  owe  you  a  sketch  of 
our  Christmas  Eve  and  the  glad  cheer  of  life  and 
solemnity  it  brought  with  it. 

The  snow-clad  earth  was  not  here  at  this  time  to 
add  to  the  geniality  of  the  occasion,  but  the  bright 
stars  above  added  strength  to  the  recollections  of  an 
event  which  young  and  old  had  assembled  to  com- 
memorate. 

The  Eve  of  Christmas  in  all  our  Moravian  vil- 
lages is  ushered  in  within  the  walls  of  the  church, 
where  appropriate  decorations  are  frequently  added 
to  enliven  and  enhance  the  interest  of  the  festivity. 
At  Nazareth  the  green  festoons  of  the  Jubilee  were 
still  suspended,  aiid  were  well  adapted  to  grace  the 
beautiful  solemnities  of  Christmas. 

During  the  night  when  this  august  ceremony 
comes  off,  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding  rural 
population  flock  hither  to  witness  the  scene,  gaze  at 
the  paraphernalia,  and  listen  to  the  music.  This  has 
been  a  time-honored  custom,  and  has  always  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast  between  the  staid  devotion 
of  the  Moravian  himself  and  the  boisterous  mer- 
riment   of    the    yeomanry,    who    are     generously 
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allowed  free  access  to  all  these  festive  meetings. 
Within  the  chapel,  however,  the  greatest  order  and 
quiet  are  observed,  and  no  molestation  is  offered  to 
mar  the  designs  of  the  festival. 

The  performances  of  the  evening  worship  opened 
•with  the  reading  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke, 
one  of  the  most  poetical  records  of  all  Holy  Writ, 
where  the  memorahle  passage  is  introduced  :  "  And 
there  were  in  the  same  countrj'  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their,  tloek  by  nighl. 
And  lo,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  ;  and 
they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  saiil  unto 
them,  Fear  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto 
you  is  born  this  day,  in  tlie  city  of  David,  a  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

After  this  simple  recital,  the  short  discourse  fol- 
lows, and  the  musical  rites  open  with  an  anthem, 
performed  by  full  chorus  and  orchestra  alternately 
with  the  chorals  of  the  whole  congregation.  During 
the  performance  the  love-feast  is  partaken  of,  con- 
sisting of  cakes  and  cotfee,  distributed  among  all 
present,  who  on  the  evening  I  have  reference  to, 
numbered  nearly  one  thousand. 

During  this  enjoyment,  where  both  the  sense  and 
the  spiritual  emotion  are  appealed  to,  a  portion  of 
Beethoven's  Mass  was  performed  and  the  German 
words  sung  : 

Sei  wilkommen, 
Schoner  Stern  in  heil'ger  Nachfc  ! 
"  Ganz  von  Andaclit  hingenommen, 

Schau'  ich  deine  stille  Pracht. 
Hosanna  I  gelobet  sey  Der  da  kommt 
Im  Namen  des  Herrn,  &c. 
(Be  thou  welcome, 
Beautiful  Star  in  thft  holy  niglit ! 
All  transported  by  devotion, 
I  behold  thy  quiet  lustre. 
Hosanna  I  praised  be 
He  who  Cometh,  &c.) 

The  singing  on  this,  as  on  all  liturgic  occasions,  is 
alternated  between  the  male  and  female,  the  youth 
and  the  adult  portion  of  the  congregation,  who  from 
time  to  time  are  relieved  by  the  choir.  In  connec- 
tion with  their  old  Christmas  Eve  rituals,  there  is 
still  an  ancient  vestige  of  the  dramatic  remaining, 
savoring  somewhat  of  Catholicism,  yet  so  endearing 
by  its  simplicity  and  its  strong  affinity  to  those  child- 
like interpretations  of  Christianity  on  which  the 
heart  delights  to  dwell,  that  the  cold  age  of  new 
things  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obliterate  it. 

I  allude  to  the  introduction  of  wax  tapers.  When 
the  choir  sing :  "  Mache  dich  auf.  es  werde  Llcht !  Denn 
dein  Licht  I'ommt,  und  die  Herrlichheit  des  Herrn  gehtt 
auf  uber  dir"  ("Arise!  shine!  for  thy  Light  Com- 
eth," &c.),  large  trays  of  lighted  wax  tapers  are 
brotight  in  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  chapel,  and 
carried  through  the  assembly  and  distributed  among 
all  the  smaller  children.  To  the  aged  this  sudden 
light  appears  in  its  true  typical  import,  and  the  poet- 
ical scene  is  not  undervalued  by  those  who  can  read 
the  mysteries  of  religious  solemnities.  But  among 
the  juvenile  portion  every  face  becomes  radiant  with 
joy  at  the  appearance  of  this  expected  light,  owing 
more  to  the  general  excitement  of  the  moment  than 
to  the  inspiration  which  the  symbol  should  produce. 
The  rural  guests  are  pariicularly  attentive  during 
this  scene,  and  seem  to  observe  with  intense  delight 
the  brilliant  display  of  hundreds  of  wax  lights  held 
before  the  smiling  faces  of  the  children.  The  tapers 
are  blown  out  in  gradual  succession,  the  wings  arc 
gathered  and  carried  aw^ay,  the  music  wanes,  and  the 
last  tones  of  the  organ  fall  upon  the  cars  of  the 
retiring  multitude  as  they  emerge  into  the  frigid 
atmosphere  of  a  December  night. 

This  is  but  the  outline  of  the  church  ceremonial, 
the  scenes  at  the  ajtar  at  the  opening  of  the  festive 
week.  The  genial  solemnity  in  our  smaller  villages 
is  still  preserved  in  its  pristine  purity  and  simplicity, 


but  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Bethlehem,  there  are 
too  many  mixed  elements  of  population  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  simpler  rites.  Throughout  the  homes 
of  the  village  other  scenes  of  like  tendency  are  en- 
acted. 

During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week  the  young 
men  may  be  seen  upon  the  bleak  hills,  where  the 
moss  is  yet  verditnt,  and  the  hemlock  and  laurel  are 
always  cheerful  and  grow  luxuriantly  where  nothing 
else  will  thrive,  gathering  in  huge  piles  and  loading 
upon  wagons  tlicse  well-known  Cliristmas  greens. 
Long  evenings  are  spent  in  weaving  the  wreaths, 
preparing  inscriptions  and  transparencies  in  harmony 
with  the  cheerful  occasion. 

Each  house  in  which  childhood  yet  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  fireside  group,  contributes  its  share  to 
these  manifestations,  and  a  succession  of  visitors  is 
seen  passing  from  door  to  door,  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  "  decoration."  Inscriptions, 
referring  to  the  Nativity,  are  generally  placed  in  the 
background  of  the  picture,  which  is  lighted  up  in  the 
evening,  to  which  .are  often  added  figures  and  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  the  Christmas  subject. 

The  veneralile  Hall  is  during  this  eventful  week 
nearly  deserted  of  its  hundred  occupants,  and  but 
a  score  of  pupils  remain  behind.  These,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  as.=iduously  engaged  in  pre- 
paring their  evergreen  demonstrations  of  Merry 
Christmas,  which  are  left  on  exhibition  until  New 
Year's  morning,  and  Wisdom,  under  the  garb  of 
Mentor,  re-conducts  them  to  their  books.  In  the 
"  stone  cottage,"  where  the  elder  boys  reside,  the 
most  classic  decorations  were  shown  us,  and  the  few 
young  men  under  whose  auspices  they  were  designed, 
and  who  had  been  left  behind  to  make  the  best  of 
Christmas  and  solitude,  seemed  delighted  with  the 
work  of  their  hands  and  the  encomiums  of  complai- 
sant guests. 

In  the  Hall,  where  a  couple  of  groups  of  little 
boys  remained,  two  rooms  exhibited  Christmas  trees 
lighted  up  with  innumerable  wax  tapers,  and  many 
heterogeneous  devices,  such  as  caverns,  grottoes, 
birds,  animals  of  all  climes  associating  together.  In 
spile  of  science  and  poetry,  however,  of  the  laws  of 
unity,  of  Aristotle,  of  Burke  on  the  Beautiful,  or 
Longinus  on  the  sublime,  the  boys  were  perfectly 
satisfied  and  happy.  They  burned  their  tapers,  set 
fire  to  the  trees,  and  exhausted  the  whole  supply  of 
wax  to  be  found  far  and  near. 

The  Christmas  week,  with  its  rejoicings,  as  they 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  thence  sent 
back  into  the  soul,  forms  but  a  single  phase  of  the 
Moravian  year. 

Like  most  other  festivals  peculiar  to  this  people,  it 
is  rendered  affecting  by  the  purity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  characterizes  every  passage  of  this  living 
poetry. 

The  elements  of  the  naive  and  the  simple  still 
remain  in  ample  force  to  sustain  the  old  German 
festival  and  the  choral;  hut  when  these  shall  h.i.ve 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  refinements  of  wealth,  and 
the  hcartlessness  of  that  species  of  culture  which  is 
its  offspring,  and  which  the  world  prescribes,  then 
the  days  of  sincere,  profound  ami  poetical  feeling  are 
over.  The  beautiful  poem  of  Riickert;  '' Des  frcm- 
dfii  Kiiuh'S  heilicjer  Christ,"  would  no  doubt  meet 
with  a  kind  recepiion  in  a  good  English  translation, 
such  as  we  might  look  for  from  your  valued  trans- 
lator of  German  poetry.  It  breatbcs  the  pure  emo- 
tion of  a  German  Christmas,  the  arllessness  of  child- 
hood, with  all  of  the  heavenly  that  poet  and  painter 
can  draw  from  the  theme.  J.  ii. 
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The  "  Messiah"  at  Christmas. 
An  immense  asscmblago   lisloned  on   Sunday 
evening  (as  is   the  annual  custom)  to  Ilandc-l's 
sublime  Oratorio,  in  the  Boston  Mu.sic  Hall.    The 


scene  and  stir,  before  the  orchestra  commences, 
are  of  themselves  refreshing  always  upon  (his  oc- 
cision.  The  old  Hakdel  and  IIaydx  Society 
were  out  in  full  force,  and  we  know  not  that  we 
ever  heard  the  choruses,  almost  without  exception, 
rendered  with  more  spirit,  euphony,  precision 
and  excellent  balance  of  voices.  Indeed,  in  this 
last  particular  the  society,  thanks  to  Mr.  Zek- 
eahn's  indefatigable  training,  have  at  length 
achieved  a  very  important  victory  over  past 
years.  All  the  singers  not  only  seemed,  but  were 
heard,  to  sing;  the  soprani  did  not  timidly  wait 
one  another's  movements,  but  attacked  the  note 
en  masse,  and  gave  out  a  smooth,  musical  body  of 
tone,  instead  of  that  thin,  shrill  outline  by  a  few 
voices,  which  it  has  been  so  common  to  hear. 
The  contralti  were  uncommonly  rich  and  full ; 
the  tenors  effective  without  bawling,  and  the 
basses  superbly  grand  and  satisfactory,  as  of  old. 
AVe  need  not  particularize  where  every  chorus 
went  so  well,  even  to  the  difhcult  concluding 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  "  and  "  Amen,"  which  was 
only  disturbed  by  the  thoughtless  cloaking  and 
going  out  of  the  impatient  ones  among  the  au- 
dience. 

If  we  have  any  criticism  to  make  it  is  on  the 
score  of  the  omission  of  one  or  two  choruses, 
which  certainly  are  among  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  work  ;  especially  did  wo 
miss  that  touching  one  which  should  follow  the 
air  :  "  He  was  despised,"  namely :  "  And  with 
his  stripes,"  &c.  One  could  have  better  spared 
one  or  two  of  the  almost  impracticable  solos  which 
were  attempted  ;  for  instance  :  "  Thou  shalt  dash 
them,"  for  which  we  have  no  tenor  at  all  ade- 
quate in  strength  and  grandeur.  It  requires  a 
Braham. 

Of  the  solo-singing  we  cannot  speak  with  the 
same  satisfaction  as  of  the  choruses.  Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected,  after  the  familiarity  of  our  public 
with  the  world's  greatest  singers,  and  in  music 
which  so  taxes  the  very  highest  powers,  that  the 
efforts  of  native  singers,  mostly  amateurs,  could  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  Yet  there  was  much  to 
praise,  and  everything  to  be  thankful  for.  Far 
better  hear  the  "  Messiah "  so  than  not  at  all. 
Mrs.  Long  did  herself  great  credit  in  the  princi- 
pal soprano  songs.  She  was  in  uncommonly  good 
voice,  which  told  in  the  strong  and  jubilant  pas- 
sages with  great  effect.  Very  beautiful  were 
some  of  her  high  sustained  notes  in  the  annun- 
ciation music.  In  "  Rejoice  greatly "  she  dis- 
played great  flexibility  and  freedom.  We  are 
not  sure  that  it  has  ever  been  done  better  by  any 
of  our  resident  sopranos  ;  but  it  takes  a  sparkling, 
fountain-like  nature,  like  Jenny  Lind's,  to  render 
all  its  life.  In  the  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
hveth,"  she  really  surprised  us  by  one  of  the  best 
performances  we  have  ever  heard  save  from  the 
most  famous  singers.  Mrs.  Harwood  has  a 
fresh,  rich  mezzo  soprano  voice,  of  a  peculiarly 
sympathetic  quality,  which  was  much  relished  in 
in  the  contralto  airs.  The  first :  "  O,  thou  that 
tollest,"  needed  a  little  more  life,  to  be  sure,  and 
runs  below  her  effeclive  range  of  tones  ;  but  "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  "  was  beautifully  given  (ihe 
second  portion  being  taken  by  Mi-.s.  Lonj.)  In 
"  He  was  despised  "  she  was  only  second  to  Miss 
Phillipps.  It  was  a  pity  to  leave  out  the  second 
part  of  that  song,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. In  the  duet :  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting,"  her  voice  and  style  were  very  pleasing;  but 
she  was  feebly  seconded  by  Mr.  Duapeu,  who 
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seemed  to  have  been  overtaxed  by  previous  ef- 
forts. This  gentleman  lias  a  pleasing  tenor,  but 
of  small  power  for  the  music  Ilall  or  for  Handel's 
music  ;  yet  he  sang  the  opening  :  "  Comfort  ye," 
&c.,  in  good,  chaste  style,  with  less  of  that  ques- 
tionable ornament  than  we  usually  hear.  For  a 
first,  or  nearly  a  first  appearance  with  orchestra, 
the  effort  was  highly  promising.  Mr.  C.  K.  Ad- 
ams has  often  attracted  us  by  the  sweetness  and 
clearness  of  his  tenor  voice.  "We  have  not  before 
heard  him  in  this  music.  He  has  not  expression 
enough  (very  few  tenors  have,  and  those  only  of 
the  most  finely  cultivated)  for  such  recitative  and 
melody  as  :  "  Thy  rebuke  "  and  "  Behold  and  see 
if  tliere  be  any  sorrow,"  &c.  Yet  the  effort  was 
creditable,  and  the  voice  sweet  to  listen  to.  For 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  we 
have  already  said  he  lacks  iron  strength,  and  in 
this  was  no  worse  off"  than  nearly  every  singer  who 
has  undertaken  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  sang  the 
bass  solos  precisely  as  of  old  ;  there  was  want  of 
life  and  elasticity  about  it,  and  a  tendency  of  the 
ponderous  voice  to  droop  away  from  true  pitch. 
Evidently  he  has  been  moulding  beauty  out  of 
marble  more  than  out  of  tones  these  two  years 
past  in  Florence.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra 
filled  in  the  rich  accompaniments  with  fine  effect, 
and  Mr.  Muller  made  the  organ — what  there  is 
of  it — speak  to  good  advantage  in  parts  where  it 
was  needed. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Concert  of  the  "  German  Trio." — The 
first  of  the  third  season  of  Chamber  Concerts  by 
Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Jongnickel, 
drew  a  respectable  audience  to  Chickering's  on 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  20th,  in  spite  of  the  storm. 
The  programme  consisted  of  one  part  light  and 
two  parts  solid,  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Grand  Trio,  Op.  97,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Tinloncello, 

L.  Tan  Beethoven 

PART  II. 

2 — Quartet :  "  A  Voice  from  ttie  Lake," Tlieo.  Eisfeld. 

3— Fantasia  for  Violoncello  iTjUcia  di  Lammermoor) Piatti. 

4 — Piitno  Srilo  :  (Favorite  American  Airs) Hau^e. 

5 —Violin  Solo  :  Souvenir  de  Ilaydn. 

6— Quartet :  •'  Ye  Spotted  Snakes," Bishop. 

PART  III. 

7 — Trio,  Op  15,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Rubinstein. 

Allegro  con  fuco — Adagio — Presto — Allegro. 

Beethoven's  Trio,  the  great  Trio  in  B  flat,  is 
always  a  luxury  to  refresh  one's  mind  withal.  It 
still  holds  place  as  at  once  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  profoundly  significant  and  soul-searching  of 
compositions  in  that  form.  Mr.  Hause  played 
the  piano  part  with  all  his  wonderful  freedom, 
precision  and  firmness  of  execution  ;  only  we 
lacked  here  and  there  the  sympathetic  touch 
which  such  tone-poems  require  so  much  more 
than  mere  bravura  pieces.  The  violin  and  'cello 
bore  their  parts  ably  and  eflTectively,  of  course. 
Mr.  Gartner's  violin  is  always  admirable,  unsur- 
passed, in  passages ;  but  there  will  come  ever  and 
anon  those  unlucky  exaggerations  of  emphasis  or 
pianissimo  which  break  the  charm. 

Rubinstein's  Trio  we  found  more  interesting 
than  the  Quartets  which  we  have  had  by  him. 
In.  this  there  was  much  vigor,  brilliancy  and 
freshness,  especially  the  first  Allegro  and  the 
Presto.  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  second  Beet- 
hoven in  him  that  has  been  talked  about.  The 
Trio  was  performed  with  great  spirit. 

Of  the  pieces  in  the  Second  Part,  a  sort  of 
"  popular "  intermezzo,  we  were  most  pleased 
with  the  vocal  quartets,  which  were  sung  without 
accompaniment  with  fine  ensemble  and  expression 


by  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Mozart;  especially  the  piece 
by  Bi.shop.  Mr.  Eisfeld's  Quartet  is  a  pleasing 
comjiosition,  although  the  unaccompanied  unisono 
had  a  strange  sound  for  an  opening.  The  vio- 
loncello fantasia  was  a  skilful  piece  of  show-play- 
ing, but  the  composition  execrable.  We  have 
little  faith  in  fantasias  on  opera  airs  generally  ; 
but  to  hear  Edgardo  twist  his  death-song  into  such 
fantastic  flummery  must  either  torture  or  provoke 
to  laughter.  Yet  it  bears  the  name  of  the  first 
violoncellist  in  London,  who  figures  in  all  the 
classical  concerts,  &c. !  The  "  American  Airs  " 
were  omitted,  wisely,  we  doubt  not.  Mr.  Gitrt- 
ner's  solo  was  a  rhapsody  with  variations  on 
Haydn's  "God  save  the  Emperor,"  a  skilfully 
fantastic  piece  of  virtuosity.  It  was  vehemently 
encored,  whereby  was  elicited  one  of  those  marvel- 
lous "  impromptus"  which  great  violinists  alwaj'S 
seem  to  keep  in  reserve  for  such  emergencies. 

GusTAV  Satter's  first  "  Philharmonic  Soi- 
ree" drew  a  crowded  and  delighted  audience  to 
the  saloon  of  Messrs.  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  last 
Saturday  evening.  In  a  conflict  of  engagements 
we  signally  failed  in  our  attempt  to  be  in  two  or 
three  places  at  once,  and  so  lost  a  large  part  of 
the  concert.  But  we  canto  speak  of  the  two  most 
important  novelties  of  the  programme  (given  in 
our  last).  The  Piano  Quartet  by  Willmers 
interested  us  much  more  than  we  had  expected 
from  the  concert  pieces  we  had  heard  of  that 
composer-pianist.  There  is  much  life  and  beauty, 
with  now  and  then  a  wild  Northern  vein  (some- 
what like  Gade)  in  the  first  and  last  movements. 
The  slow  movement  has  a  beautiful  theme, 
classically  wrouglit,  and  followed  by  curious  and 
pleasing  variations.  The  Minuet  is  less  original 
or  striking.  Mr.  Satter  plays  the  difficult  piano 
part  with  wonderful  ease  and  finish,  doing  full 
justice  to  each  shade  of  expression,  and  Messrs. 

SCHULTZE,   ECKHARDT  and  JuNGNlCKEL  make 

up  with  him  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  quartets 
to  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  listen. 

Forced  to  lose  the  smaller  piano  pieces  composed 
and  played  by  Mr.  S.a.tter,  the  songs  by  Mrs. 
Little,  the  diahleries  (from  "  Robert")  by  Liszt, 
and  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  which  we  hear  was 
admirably  played  by  Messrs.  Satter  and  Schultze, 
we  were  more  fortunate  with  the  exquisite  Trio 
(piano,  violin  and  'cello)  by  Hummel  ;  a  posthu- 
mous work  we  believe,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  artistic  of  that  never  strikingly  origi- 
nal, but  always  charming  master.  It  was  played 
to  a  charm,  too. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The 
fourth  concert  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
with  the  following  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quintette  in  D,  (dedicated  to  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 

Club,) C   C.Perkins. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Scherzo — Andante  Sostemito — 
Finale,  Presto. 

2.  Piano  Quintette  in  E  flat,  op   ^7 Ilummel. 

Allegro  e  risoluto  assai — Minuetto — Allegro  con  fuoco — ■ 

Largo,  and  Finale,  Allegro  agitato. 

PART  11. 

3   Adagio  and  Scherzo,  from  the  Quartette  in  E  minor, 

op.  44, Mendelssohn. 

4.  Grand  Polonaise  for  Piano  and  'Cello, Chopin. 

Messrs.  Parker  and  Wulf  Fries. 

5.  Quartette  in  G,  No.  2,  op.  IS, Beethoven. 

Allegro — Adagio  cantahile — Scherzo — Finale,  Allegro  molto. 

We  must  be  very  brief.    Mr.  Perkins  shrinks 

from  no  task,   however   formidable,   in   musical 

composition,  a  Quintet  being  certainly  one  of  the 

most  so.     It  is  praise  for  an  amateur  not  to  have 

entirely  failed.     His  work  is  very  elaborate,  for 


the  most  part  ingenious,  and  often  pleasing.  The 
character  on  the  whole  is  light  and  graceful.  But 
there  were  modulations  of  questionable  boldness, 
and  workings-up  more  elaborate  (it  seemed  to  us) 
than  the  ideas  justified.  We  could  not  clear  away 
the  sense  of  vagueness,  which  clings  about  so 
many  amateur  attempts: — we  mean,  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  whole  work.  This  was  the 
more  perceptible  by  contrast,  when  one  came  to 
listen  to  that  Quintet  by  Hummel,  (which  was 
played  next).  Its  euphony  and  richness,  to  be 
sure,  were  wonderful  enhanced  by  the  piano  and 
the  double-bass  with  its  deep  ground-swell  lifting 
all  up.  But  there  was  such  clearness,  positive- 
ness  and  rounded  Completeness  in  the  composi- 
tion itself,  as  made  it  most  refreshing  to  listen  to. 
The  Mendelssohn  movements  were  welcome 
old  friends  ;  but  we  liave  heard  the  Club  play  the 
Scherzo  more  smoothly.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  instruments  did  not  get  their  usual  inspiring 
start  in  the  first  Quintet,  and  we  asked  ourselves 
whether  the  middle  of  the  programme  were  not 
the  best  place  for  the  trial  of  a  new  composition. 
Mr.  Parker  played  Chopin's  brilliant  Polonaise 
(one  of  his  very  earliest  and  least  Chopin-like 
productions)  very  finely,  and  the  violoncello  finely 
co-operated.  Next  to  the  Hummel  piece,  the 
Beethoven  Quartet  was  the  most  satisfactory  in 
the  rendering,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  de- 
lightful it  was. 


To-night  we  have  emharra^  dee  richesses  in  the  way 
of  music.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  Orchestral  Concerts,  long 
longed  for,  commence  this  evening  at  the  ilelodeon. 
He  is  disappointed  with  regard  to  Ole  Bull,  v\ho  is 
unfortunately  ill  in  New  York,  but  announces  in  his 
place  Herr  Schreibek,  a  very  distinguished  virtuoso 
on  the  trumpet,  not  surpassed,  it  is  said,  by  Koenig. 
For  more  solid  fare  he  offers  Beethoven's  lovely  fourth 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Nocturne  from  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  the  "  Tell  "joverture,  and  "  Pil- 
grim Chorus,"  sung  by  male  voices.  Certainly  a 
most  attractive  prospect  U.-.TVe  are  only  sorry  that 
Thalberg's  advent  happens  on  the  same  evening. 
Of  course  all  the  music-lovers  are  eager  to  listen  to 
the  great  pianist,  and  we  doubt  not  large,  audiences 
will  attend  both  concerts.  Besides  his  own  wonder- 
ful pianism,  Thalberg  offers  us  Mine.  D'Angri,  one 
of  the  very  first  contraltos  of  the  age,  and  Sig.  Mo- 
relli,  the  admired  baritone.  Thalberg's  second  con- 
cert will  be  on  Thursday  evening The  Apterxoon 

Concerts,  it  w-ill  be  seen,  are  postponed  one  week  to 

Jan.  14 The  second  concert  of  the  German  Trio 

took  place  last  evening The  Mendelssohn  Cho- 

KAL  Society  held  a  private  musical  soir(?e  at  Hallet 

&  Davis's  rooms  on  Tuesday  evening The  German 

"  Orpheus  "  held  a  musical  and  social  festival  to 
welcome  in  the  New  Year,  when  a  large  silver  goblet, 
of  very  artistic  design  and  workmanship  was  presented 
by  the  members  to  their  esteemed  leader  and  teacher, 
Mr.  August  Kreissmann.  The  first  concert  of  the 
"  Orpheus"   is  fixed  for  Saturday  evening,  the  17th 

inst. 

1    ■■    I 

Crowded  Out.  —  Letters  from  Springfield,  from 
Germany,  &c. ;  Musical  Intelligence,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ;  conclusion  of  "Daisy's"  article,  and  much 
more,  which  will  appear  next  week. 


1^  Jr  ijn- 1  i  s  £  ra  nU  s . 


3VE  ES  Xj  O  X3  E!  C3  IJkT  . 

The  FIRST  of  the  FOUR  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  3,  with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of 

Herr  LOUIS  SCHKEIBEK, 

Solo  Trumpet-player  to  the  King  of  Hanover. 

Among  the  principal  pieces  will  be  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony  ;  Overture  to  Goethe's  Faust,  by  Richard  Wagner 
(lir«t  time);  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  (sung  by  a  select  Choir)  from 
Tannhauser  (first  time) ;  and  the  Overture  to  "  William  Tell 

Tickets  for  subscribers  are  now  ready  at  Russell  &  Lichard- 
son-s.  Wade's,  and  Ditson's  Music  Stores.  Packages  of  four 
Tickets,  S3 ,  single  Ticket,  ©1. 

For  particulars  see  programmes. 
[0=-  Doors  open  at  6K  :    Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o  cloct. 
CAUL  ZEllRAUN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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THALBERG'S  FIRST  CONCERT. 

BOSTON   IffUSIC   HALL, 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY   3,    1857. 


5IADAME  D'ANGRl 

(Cantatrice  di  Camera  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Prtmo 

CoNTRiLTO   AssOLUTO   fmm    the   Italiiin    Opera,   Paris,  Her 

Majesty's  Theatre  anLl  Covent  Garden,  London,)  will  make 

her  first  appearance  in  Boston  joiutlj--  with  M.  TIIALBEKG. 

M.  THALBERG 
■will  play  Fantasias  on  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Massaniello,"  and 
''  L'EIisir  d'Amore,"   La  Barcarole  and  the  Serenade  from 
"  Don  PasQuale." 

MADAME  D'ANGRl 
will  Fing  Arias  from  "  Guiditta,  "  Semiramide,"  "  11  Barbiere," 
Kendo  from  "  Cenerentola  " 

SIGNOR  MORELLT 
will  sing  Arias   from  "Gemma  di  Vergy,"  the    "Largo  al 
factotum,"  and  "  Amor  funesto." 

CONDDCTOR SIGNOR  ABELLA. 

THE    PRICES    OP    ADMISSION    FOR    RESERVED   SEATS 
will  be  the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

Oke  Dollar  and  FiFrr  Cents,  and  One  Dollar, 
according  to  location. 

The  Only  Authortzed  Ticket  Office 
is  at  Russell  &,  liichardson's,  >'o.  232  \\'a.shington  street. 

The  Sale  of  Reserved  Seats 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  Jan.  1,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Order  of  the  Sale. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  sold  tbe  S>1  50  reserved  seats 
only.     On  Saturday  the  ^1  and  remaining  SI  50  seats.     All 
seats  unsold  may  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  door. 

NOTICE.  'With  both  the  SI  50  and  the  SI  Tickets  will  be 
given  checks  entitling  the  holder  to  a  reserved  seat. 

No  orders  can  be  received  in  advanre,  and  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  commencment  of  the  sale  of  tickets  for  each  of  M. 
Thalberg's  Concerts  will  be  duly  announced. 

Tickets  may  likewise  be  had  on  the  evening  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  1}-^  ;  to  commence  at  8. 


ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
■WEDNESDAY  AFTEBlNTGOlsr  COIsrCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  TVednesday, 
the  14th  of  .January,  1S57.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Cakl  Zer- 
BAHN  as  Conductor.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 

JOE  PMFTIFG- 

OF     ETERT     DESCRIPTION      KEATLY     AXD     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

ISrO.    SI    SCHOOL    STE.EET. 

SIGNOR    AtrGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckuey  Street. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  HAYNE3  is  admitted  as  a  partner  in  my 
house  frr-m  this  date.    The  Btyle  of  tbe  firm  will  be 
OLIVER  DITSON'   &  CO. 
Eosio.i,  Ja.v.  1,  1857.  OLIVER  DITSON. 

ONE    OF    A    THOUSAND 

OP    THE    F.^TORAEEE     OPINIONS     RESPECTING 

THE    GOI.DEISr   \VREATH. 

An  Eminent  Teacher  of  Music  at  the  T^'est  writes 
asfollDwa;  "  I  tUink  the  Golden  Wreath  a  treasure,  and  am 
fanguice  of  having  it  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  I  shall  di.=tribute  a  dozen  for  inspection,  and  in  the 
wean  time  dispo.ae  ol  One  Hundred  copies  to  my  select  classes, 
which  plea.=e  Pend  me,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Tenth  Thousand  is  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents. 
£.3  per  dozen 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditgon  &.  Co.  115  Washington  Si. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Oivea  iDatmction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addreaped  at 
Richardson's  >Ingical  Exchange.  Termfl.  S60  per  quarter  of  24 
Ji:3;ionB,  two  a  week;  g30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


TKEMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

"IVHITE  liROTIltlliS,  Agei,r«  for  0.  ANI>JtE  &  CO. 
if    Foreign  Cla-'ific  Mu^^ic,  at  the  rcluced  prices. 
THE  OIIOAN,  by  Ilopkin.i  and  Kimbault,  a  ftrw  copies. 
Ju5t  received,  a  amall  invoice  of  M£SEfc  FtuiKa. 

ADOLPII  KIELELOCK. 

€m)}n  Df  tljf  :^,^innn  nnii  tinging, 

U.    S.   II  OT  E  I.. 

EDWABD    Ii._BAIjCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

^~)  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway,  IV.T'. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFD3I0N    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOliUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Contaioing:  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  Study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (timbre)  and 
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Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleantii  from  HEcluit  ij£EXloz.) 
THE    HAUTBOY   OE    OBOE. 

The  hautboy  is  especially  a  melodial  instru- 
ment :  it  has  a  pastoral  character,  full  of  tender- 
ness— nay,  I  would  even  say  of  timidity.  It  is 
nevertheless  always  written  for,  in  the  tutti  parts, 
without  paying  attention  to  the  expression  in  its 
quality  of  tone,  because  there  it  is  lost  in  the  ag- 
gregate whole,  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  expres- 
sion cannot  be  distinguished.  It  is  the  same 
thing — let  it  be  at  once  understood — with  all 
other  wind  instruments.  The  only  exception  is 
with  those  the  sonorousness  of  which  is  excessive, 
or  the  quality  of  tone  too  marked  in  its  originali- 
ty. It  is  in  fact  impossible,  without  trampling 
under  foot  both  Art  and  good  sense,  to  employ 
such  instruments  as  those  as  simple  instruments  of 
harmony.  Among  them  may  be  ranked  trom- 
bones, ophicleides,  double  bassoons,  and,  in  many 
instances,  trumpets  and  cornets.  Candor,  artless 
grace,  soft  joy,  or  the  grief  of  a  fragile  being,  suits 
the  hautbo3''s  accents  ;  it  expresses  them  admira- 
bly in  its  cantabile. 

A  cei-tain  degree  of  agitation  is  also  within  its 
powers  of  expression  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  urge  it  into  utterances  of  passion — the  rash 
outburst  of  anger,  threat  or  heroism  ;  for  then  its 
small,  acid-sweet  voice  becomes  ineffectual  and 
absolutely  grotesque.  Some  great  masters — Mo- 
zart among  others — have  not  escaped  this  error. 
In  their  scores  passages  are  to  be  found,  the  im- 
passioned meaning  and  martial  accent  of  which 
contrast  strangely  with  the  sound  of  the  hautboy 
that  executes  thera  ;  and  thence  restdt,  not  only 
effects  missed,  but  startling  disparities  between 
stage  and  orchestra,  melody  and  instrumentation. 
The  theme  of  a  march,  however  manly,  grand  or 
noble,  loses  its  manliness,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
nobleness,  if  hautboys  deliver  it ;  it  has  a  chance 
of  preserving  sometliing  of  its  character  if  given 
to  ^flutes,  and  loses  scarcely  anything  by  being 
assigned  to  clarinets.  Where— in  order  "to  give 
more  weight  and  body  to  the  harmony,  and  more 


force  to  the  group  of  wind  instruments  employed 
— hautboys  are  absolutely  needful  in  a  piece  such 
as  I  have  just  described,  they  should  be  written  in 
such  a  way  that  their  quality  of  tone  (not  suited 
to  this  particular  style)  shall  become  completely 
covered  by  the  other  instruments,  and  blend  with 
the  mass  so  as  no  longer  to  be  recognized.  The 
lower  sounds  of  the  hautboys,  ungraceful  when 
displayed,  may  agree  with  certain  wild  and  la- 
menting harmonies,  united  to  the  low  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  and  to  the  low  D,  E,  F  and  G  of  the 
flutes  and  corn!  inglesi. 

Gluck  and  Beethoven  understood  marvellously 
well  the  use  of  this  valuable  instrument;  to  it 
they  both  owe  the  pi-ofound  emotions  excited  by 
several  of  their  finest  pages.  I  have  only  to 
quote,  from  Gluck,  the  hautboy  solo  of  Agamem- 
non's air  in  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  :  "  Peuvent  ils, 
&c."  ("  Can  the  harsh  Fates.")  These  complaints 
of  an  innocent  voice,  these  continued  supplica- 
tions ever  more  and  more  appealing — what  in- 
sti'ument  could  they  suit  so  v/ell  as  a  hautboy  ? 
And  the  celebrated  burden  of  the  air  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauride  :  "  O  malheureuse,  Iphigenie."  And 
again,  that  child-like  cry  of  the  orchestra,  when 
Alceste,  in  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm  and  heroic 
self-devotion,  struck  by  the  recollection  of  her 
young  sons,  abruptly  inten'upts  the  phrase  of  the 
theme  :  "  Eh  pourrai-je  vivre  sans  toi,"  to  re- 
spond to  this  touching  instrumental  appeal,  with 
the  heart-rending  exclamation  :  "  O  mes  enfans  !" 
And  then  the  discord  of  the  minor  second  in 
Armida's  air  with  the  words  :  "  Sauvez  moi  de 
I'amour,"  ("  Save  my  weak  heart  from  love  "). 
All  this  is  sublime,  not  only  in  dramatic  thought, 
in  the  profound  expression,  in  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  melody  ;  but  also  in  the  instrumen- 
tation, and  the  admirable  choice  made  by  the 
author  of  the  hautboys  from  amidst  the  throng  of 
other  instruments,  either  inadequate  or  incapable 
of  producing  such  impressions. 

Beethoven  has  demanded  more  from  the  joyous 
accent  of  the  hautboys.  Witness  the  solo  of  the 
scherzo  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony;  that  of  the 
scherzo  of  the  Choral  Symphony  ;  that  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  &c. 
But  he  has  no  less  felicitously  succeeded  in 
assigning  them  sad  or  forlorn  passages.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  minor  solo  of  the  second 
return  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in 
A,  in  the  episodical  andante  of  the  finale  to  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  and,  above  all,  in  the  air  of 
Fidelia,  where  Florestan,  starving  with  hunger, 
believes  himself,  in  his  delirious  agony,  surrounded 
by  his  weeping  family,  and  mingles  his  tears  of 
anguish  with  the  broken  sobs  of  the  hautboy. 

THE    COr.NO    INGLESE. 

This  instrument  is,  so  to  speak,  the  alto  of  the 
hautboy,  with  which  it  possesses  equal  compass. 
It  is  written  on  the  G  clef,  like  a  hautboy  in  F 
below,  and,  consequently  a  fifth  above  its  real 
sound. 

What  has  just  been  said  upon  the  difliculties  of 
fingering  for  the  hautboy,  in  certain  encounters 
of  sharpened  or  flattened  notes,  applies  also  to  the 
corno  inglese.  Kapid  passages  upon  it  have  a 
still  worse  effect ;  its  quality  of  tone,  less  pierc- 
ing, more  veiled,  and  deeper  than  that  of  the 
hautboy,  does  not  so  well  as  the  latter  lend  itself 
to  the  gayety  of  rustic  strains.  Nor  could  it  give 
utterance  to  anguished  complainings ;  accents  of 


keen  grief  are  almost  interdicted  to  its  powers.  It 
is  a  melancholy,  dreamy,  and  rather  noble  voice, 
of  which  the  sonorousness  has  something  of  vague, 
of  remote,  which  renders  it  superior  to  all  others 
in  exciting  regret,  and  reviving  images  and  senti- 
ments of  the  past,  when  the  composer  desires  to 
awaken  the  secret  echo  of  tender  memories.  M. 
Halevy  has  with  extreme  felicity  employed  two 
eorni  inglesi  in  the  ritornello  of  Eleazar's  air  in 
the  fourth  act  of  The  Jezvess. 

In  the  Adagio  of  one  of  my  own  symphonies, 
the  corno  inglese,  after  having  repeated  in  the 
bass  octave  the  phrases  of  a  hautboy — as  the 
voice  of  a  youth  might  reply  to  that  of  a  j'oung 
girl  in  a  pastoral  dialogue — reiterates  fragments 
of  them  (at  the  close  of  the  movement)  with  a 
dull  accompaniment  of  fonr  kettle-drums,  durin" 
the  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
feelings  of  absence,  of  forgetfulness,  of  sorrowful 
loneliness,  which  arise  in  the  bosoms  of  the  audi- 
ence on  hearing  this  forsaken  melody,  would  lack 
half  their  power  if  played  by  any  other  instru- 
ment than  the  corno  inglese. 

The  mixture  of  the  low  sounds  of  the  corno  in- 
glese with  the  bass  notes  of  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  during  a  tremolo  of  double-basses,  gives  a, 
sonorousness  as  peculi^^^  a.,  it  is  nove^,.  and  well 
suited  to  imbue  with  ils  menacing  impression 
those  musical  ideas  where  fear  and  solicitude  pre- 
dominate. This  effect  was  unknown  either  to 
Mozart,  Weber,  or  Beethoven.  A  magnificent 
example  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  duet  in  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots;  and  I  think  51. 
Meyerbeer  is  the  first  who  caused  it  to  be  heard 
on  the  stage. 

In  compositions  where  the  prevailing  impression 
is  that  of  melancholy,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
corno  inglese  hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
mass  of  instruments,  is  perfectly  suited.  Then, 
only  one  hautboy  part  need  be  written;  replacing 
the  second  by  that  of  the  corno  inglese.  Gluck 
has  emplo3-ed  this  instrument  in  his  Italian  opera 
of  Telemaco,  and  Orfeo ;  but  without  manifest 
intention,  and  without  deducing  much  effect.  He 
never  introduced  it  in  his  French  scores.  Neither 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  nor  Weber,  have  used  it; 
wherefore,  I  know  not. 

THE    BASSOON. 

The  bassoon  is  the  bass  of  the  hautboy ;  it  has 
a  compass  of  more  than  three  octaves. 

This  instrument  leaves  much  to  desire  on  the 
score  of  precision  of  intonation  ;  and  would  gain 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  wind  instrument, 
from  being  constructed  according  to  Boehm's 
system. 

The  bassoon  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
orchestra  on  numerous  occasions.  Its  sonorousness 
is  not  very  great,  and  its  quality  of  tone,  absolutely 
devoid  of  brilliancy  or  nobleness,  has  a  tendency 
towards  the  grotesque — which  should  be  always 
kept  in  mind,  when  bringing  it  forward  into 
prominence.  Its  low  notes  form  excellent  basses 
to  the  whole  group  of  wooden  wind  instruments. 
The  bassoon  is  ordinarily  written  in  two  parts ; 
but  large  orchestras  being  always  provided  with 
four  bassoons,  it  can  then  be  without  inconvenience 
written  in  four  real  parts ;  or,  still  better,  in  three, 
— the  lowest  part  being  doubled  an  octave  below, 
to  strengthen  the  bass.  The  character  of  their 
high  notes  in  somewhat  painful,  suffering — even, 
I  would  say,  miser.able, — which  may  be  oometimes 
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introriuccd  into  either  a  slow  melody,  or  passages 
of  aocompnninient,  with  most  surprising  effect. 
Thus  the  odd  little  cluokin<rs  heard  in  the  Scherzo 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  towards  the 
close  of  the  decrescendo,  are  solely  produced  by 
the  somewhat  forced  sound  of  the  A\),  and  the 
high  G  of  the  bassoons  in  unison. 

When  III.  Meyerbeer,  in  his  resurrection  of  the 
Nuns,  wished  to  find  a  pale,  cold,  cadaverous 
sound,  he,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  it  from  the 
•weak  middle  notes  of  the  bassoon. 

Rapid  passages  of  bound  notes  may  be  success- 
fully employed ;  they  come  out  well  when  they 
are  written  in  the  favorite  keys  of  the  instrument, 
such  as  D,  G,  C,  F,  i?[),  E\),  A,  and  their  relative 
minors. 

THE    DOUBLE-BASSOON. 

This  instrument  is  to  the  bassoon,  what  the 
double-bass  is  to  the  violoncello.  That  is  to  say, 
its  sound  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  written  note. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  very  ponderous 
instrument  is  only  suitable  for  grand  effects  of 
harmony,  and  to  basses  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
speed.  Beethoven  has  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his 
Symphony  in  C  minor ;  and  in  that  of  his  Choral 
Symphony.  It  is  very  valuable  for  large  wind 
instrument  bands;  nevertheless,  few  players  care 
to  learn  it.  Occasionally,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
replace  it  by  the  ophicleide,  the  sound  of  which 
has  not  the  same  depth ;  since  it  is  in  unison  with 
the  usual  bassoon,  and  not  with  the  octave  below  ; 
and  the  quality  of  tone  of  which  has  no  analogy 
of  character  with  that  of  the  double-bassoon.  I 
think  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
better  to  do  without  this  instrument,  than  to 
replace  it  thus. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Hector  Berlioz. 

[  Concluded. ] 

When  he  reached  Paris,  he  remembered  that 
he  owed  the  acquaintance  I  have  mentioned  l,200f. 
for  the  execution  of  his  mass.  The  miserable  sum 
of  money  he  receiv-jd  frtrn  his  father,  forbade  his 
hoping  to  discharge  that  debt  by  an  economical 
administration  of  his  allowance.  He,  therefore, 
resorted  to  other  means;  he  rented  a  garret  at 
fifteen  francs  a  month,  resolved  never  to  spend 
more  than  eight  sous  a  meal,  (sixteen  sous  a  day,) 
and  succeeded  in  paying  600  francs  in  four  months. 
This  probity  reached  his  father's  ear :  Dr.  Berlioz 
paid  the  remaining  600f.  but  he  gave  Hector  no 
more  money  untn  the  sum  allowed  him  bad 
extinguished  this  advance.  His  secret  motive  to 
this  was  to  constrain  his  son  to  return  home. 
Hector  detected  the  snare :  he  expended  still  less 
money  for  his  meals,  gave  more  lessons,  and  in 
this  way  contrived  to  live  without  receiving  any 
aid  from  his  family.  A  young  man  of  talents 
brought  Berlioz  the  "  book"  of  an  opera  entitled 
"Les  Francs  Juries;"  he  found  the  subject  very 
poetical,  and  composed  the  score  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Grand  Opera  rejected  the  "  book,"  and  all 
his  labor  was  lost:  the  overture  of  "Les  Francs 
Juges"  is  still  preserved,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it  declare  it  a  master  piece. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  genius  of  evil 
had  heard  Berlioz's  mother's  anathema,  and 
determined  to  execute  it.  Failing  the  perform- 
ance of  Les  Francs  Jurjes,  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
concert-room  of  the  Conservatoire,  to  execute 
there  theoverture  of  that  rejected  opera.  It  was 
denied  him.  He  lost  several  pupils  in  music. 
Gaunt  Poverty  clutched  him  in  its  iron  claws. 
Some  fore-runner  of  Maretzek  was  engaging  an 
orchestra  for  New  York.  He  sought  to  obtain"the 
place  of  flutist ;  he  applied  too  late— all  the  places 
were  filled.  In  his  despair,  he  entered  a  concours 
forchonsters  at  the  Opera  Comique ;  bis  com- 
petitors were  a  chorister  of  some  church,  a 
carpenter,  a  blacksmith  and  a  weaver.  He  was 
successful,  and  Fortune  ■•e'-med  to  relax  her  frowns 
— new  pupils  came.  An  old  friend,  a  student  of 
pharmacy,  gave  him  a  portion  of  hiy  chamber,  and 
prepared  for  bim  a  succulent  supper  on  the  furnace 
where  he  distilled.  Once  a  week  the  two  friends 
contnved  to  go  to  the  Grand  Opera.  Berlioz, 
who  knew  all  the  great  scores  by  heart,  wa.s  always 


indignant  whenever  the  orchestra  made  any 
changes  in  the  opera  they  were  executing,  and 
invariably  bawled  his  opinion  from  his  seat  in  the 
pit  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra;  but  generally 
the  only  effect  he  produced  was  on  himself;  the 
police  would  put  him  out  of  the  door !  One 
evening,  however,  he  was  more  fortunate.  As 
usual,  he  cried  out  to  the  musicians,  "  What  are 
ye  about?  You  omit  something!  There  is  a 
solo  !  Read  the  score  !"  The  pit  took  up  the  cry 
— "  The  solo  !  the  solo  !  the  solo  I"  The  orchestra 
was  obstinate.  The  pit  yelled  again.  The 
orchestra  still  pretended  not  to  hear.  The  whole 
pit — Berlioz  at  their  head — then  leaped  over  the 
orchestra — the  musicians  fled — the  curtain  fell — 
and  the  nielo-maniacs  broke  all  the  instruments  to 
atoms!  Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  telling  stories, 
here  is  another  of  Hector's  youth,  which  may 
prove  interesting.  At  a  representation  of  Anli- 
gone  a  person  sitting  near  young  Berlioz  accom- 
panied the  music  with  ejaculations  of  admiration, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  neighbors  and 
despite  their  repeated  "  P'si .'  P'st !"  At  last  our 
hero,  overcome  by  this  irritation,  and  his  nervous 
sensibility  excited  by  the  music,  buried  his  fiice 
in  his  handkerchief  and  sobbed.  The  man,  whose 
interjections  had  so  greatly  annoyed  him,  perceiv- 
ing his  emotion,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  pressed 
him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
exclaiming,  "Ah!  you  do  understand  music — 
That's  a  noble  fellow  !  Pleurons  !  Pleurons  .'" 
Hector's  tears  ceased  to  How,  and  the  pit  roared ! 

About  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Macready  and 
Miss  Smithson  brought  over  an  English  company 
to  Paris,  and  introduced  the  French  to  Shakspeare. 
They  effected  a  great  revolution  here :  they 
inspired  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
M.  Casimir  Delavigne  with  their  best  dramas,  and 
M.  Paul  Delaroche  and  M.  Eugene  Delacroix 
with  the  subjects  of  some  of  their  best  paintings. 
They  turned  M.  Berlioz's  head  and  heart.  He 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Smithson,  the 
charming  Juliet  and  Desdemona  of  the  company. 
Every  night  she  played  he  was  at  the  theatre,  and 
his  only  object,  his  only  desire  was  to  attract  her 
attention.  He  determined  to  give  a  concert 
composed  exclusively  of  his  compositions :  the 
overture  to  the  Francs  Juges;  the  overture  to 
"  Waverly ;"  a  Greek  heroic  scene :  and  the 
"  Death  of  Orpheus."  Everything  was  ready  fur 
the  concert,  but  Cherubini  refused  the  Conserva- 
toire concert-room.  M.  Berlioz  appealed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts,  and  obtained  the 
concert-room.  The  concert  was  given,  but  the 
orchestra  was  hostile  to  him,  and  the  whole  proved 
a  fiasco.  Nothing  discouraged,  M.  Berlioz  wrote 
Miss  Smithson  letters  upon  letters  written  in  the 
style  of  a  lunatic.  The  English  "  star"  was 
alarmed  at  such  declarations,  she  looked  on  the 
writer  as  mad  and  refused  to  receive  his  letters. 
M.  Berlioz  determined  to  give  another  concert. 
He  gave  it  in  the  theatre  where  the  English  actors 
played,  on  one  of  the  "off  nights;"  the  orchestra 
was  faithful,  and  the  critics  applauded  him  lustily. 
Miss  Smithson  was  not  touched  by  this  success, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  she,  with  the  rest 
of  the  English  company,  were  on  their  way  home. 

JL  Berlioz  was  almost  heart-broken.  He  could 
not  work.  He  could  think  of  nothing.  A  German 
pianist  introduced  him  to  an  actress  on  the  Boul- 
evard, whose  likeness  to  Miss  Smithson  was 
wonderfully  close.  M.  Berlioz  gratified  his  love 
for  Miss  Smithson  by  proxy,  and  his  heart  ceased 
to  throb.  He  worked  hard  again,  and  soon  carried 
off  the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  for  his 
cantata.  La  Mori  de  Sardanapalc ;  but,  when  it 
came  to  be  e-xecuted,  some  perfidious  hand  mixed 
the  score,  and  the  most  frightful  discord  reigned 
in  the  orchestra.  A  week  afterwards,  the  cantata 
was  performed  with  success.  At  the  same  time, 
he  brought  out  a  Si/mphnnie  Fan/aslii/ue  (which 
was  greatly  admired  and  greatly  abused,)  and 
wrote  scores  for  Gerard  do  Nerval's  translations 
of  I'uust.  Tiio  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire 
entitled  him  to  live  in  Italy  for  two  years,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  He  ruptured  the 
filken  chains  which  bound  him  to  Miss  Smithson's 
image,  and  he  went  to  Italy.  He  was  scarcely 
installed  in  the  palace,  devoted  by  France  to  its 
school  at  Home  by  M.  Horace  Vcrnet,  then  its 


director,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  the  actress  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
been  intimate,  in  which  she  announced  the 
approaching  marriage  of  her  daughter,  and 
reproached  our  hero  with  having  come  near  (these 
French!  these  French  !)  dishonoring  her  daughter 
by  seducing  her. 

Young  Berlioz  was  furious.  He  bought  four 
pistols,  one  for  the  actress,  one  for  her  husband, 
one  for  her  mother,  and  one  for  himself,  and  filled 
his  pockets  with  violent  poisons,  determined  that 
if  his  pistol  failed  him,  he  would  end  his  existence 
by  more  certain  means.  To  make  sure  of  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  actress's  house,  he  purchased 
a  woman's  costume,  and  abruptly  quitted  Rome 
for  France.  On  the  eve  of  embarking  at  Genoa, 
he  determined  to  devote  twenty-four  hours  to 
correct  his  Symplionie  Fantastique,  that  at  least, 
he  might  leave  behind  him  a  composition  (which 
he  looks  upon  as  his  masterpiece)  without  faults. 
While  working  at  this  score,  he  thought  of  what 
fame  he  might  acquire,  and  he  wept ;  tears  cooled 
his  murderous  thoughts,  or  rather  changed  them 
into  ideas  of  suicide  ;  he  ran  to  the  sea  and  leaped 
into  it.  Some  sailors  observed  him  and  rescued 
him.  Ashamed  of  his  despair,  he  wrote  the  next 
day,  the  following  letter  to  M.  Horace  Vernet. 
This  letter  obtained  pubbcity  at  the  sale  of  the 
celebrated  collection  of  autographs  belonging  to 
the  late  Baron  de  Tremont: 

Monsieur — A  hiileous  crime,  a  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence of  wliich  I  am  a  victim,  has  made  me  rave 
with  madness,  from  Florence  to  this  place.  I  flew  to 
Fiance  to  execute  the  justest  and  most  terrible  of 
vengeances.  At  Genoa,  a  moment  of  vertigo,  a 
moment  of  the  most  inconceivable  weakness,  destroyed 
my  determination.  I  abandoned  myself  to  childish 
despair,  but  I  escaped  widi  several  draughts  of  salt 
water,  with  being  harpooned  like  a  salmon,  lying 
fifteen  minutes  for  dead  in  the  sun,  and  puking 
violently  above  .an  hour.  I  do  not  know  who  took 
me  out  of  the  sea ;  they  believe  I  fell  accidentally 
from  the  city's  ramparts.  Mais  enfin.  I'm  still 
alive ;  I  must  live  for  two  sisters  whose  death  I  would 
have  caused  liad  I  died.     I  must  live  for  my  art. 

Diana  Marina,  18  April,  1831. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

I  quote  you  only  the  principal  passages  in  his 
letter,  for  it  fills  two  quarto  pages.  His  heart 
returned  to  Miss  Smithson.  When  his  period  of 
travel  had  expired,  and  he  once  more  reached 
Paris,  he  found  to  his  great  delight  Miss  Smithson 
managing  an  English  theatre  here.  He  organized 
a  concert  of  his  own  compositions,  foremost  among 
which  stood  his  Siimphonie  Fantastique.  One  of 
his  friends  promised  to  bring  Miss  Smithson  to  the 
concert.  M.  Berlioz  was  madly  applauded,  and 
she  could  easily  discover  in  the  cries  of  pain  and 
love  with  which  the  score  was  filled,  how  earnestly 
she  was  loved.  The  next  day  she  allowed  Berlioz 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  He  addressed  her,  and 
was  accepted.  But  their  parents  opposed  the 
marriage — Berlioz's  fiimily  especially,  for  they 
looked  upon  the  marriage  of  their  son  to  an 
actress  as  a  blur  upon  the  family  escutcheon ! 
During  their  engagement,  the  English  theatre 
proved  bankrupt ;  and  all  of  Miss  Smithson's 
fortune  was  lost.  They  were  married,  however, 
in  1833,  and  the  celebrated  Miss  Smithson  became 
Mme.  Berlioz.  Her  husband's  evil  genius  still 
pursued  him:  the  week  after  she  was  married  she 
broke  her  leg.  The  day  he  was  married  he  had 
not  three  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  Miss 
Smithson  had  even  less :  he  gave  concert  after 
concert,  paid  her  creditors  an  instalment  of  their 
debts,  paid  his  surgeon's  bill,  and  managed  to  live. 

lie  composed  "  Harold  en  Italie,"  which  was 
loudly  applauded,  especially  by  Paganiui,  whose 
commendations  engaged  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  command  a  "  requiem,"  in  memory  of 
Gen.  Damremont  and  the  soldiers  who  fiill  at  the 
storming  of  Constantine,  which  was  celebrated  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Invalides.  Hero  Berlioz  came 
very  near  being  ruined  by  a  dishonorable  trick  of 
Habeneck,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
J'uha  mirum  required  on  the  part  of  llio  leader  of 
the  orchestra  redoubled  vigor  and  energy:  when 
Habeneck  reached  it,  he  quietly  laid  down  his 
baton,  and  took  a  pin<di  of  sniilf.  M.  Berlioz  had 
all  alon"  entertained  suspicions  of  Habeneck. 
He  seized  the  baton,  led  the  orchestra,  and  saved 
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the  "  Requiem,"  which  was  veiy  successful.  The 
Goverument  had  promised  M.  Berlioz  3,000f.  for 
this  piece ;  when  he  asked  for  his  money,  he  was 
ofl'ered  ihe  libbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  instead 
of  it;  he  refused,  and  insisted  on  his  money,  for 
he  owed  nearly  all  of  it  to  his  musicians ;  it  was 
not  until  he  menaced  the  Minister  with  a  lawsuit, 
that  he  obtained  it. 

He  now  obtained  the  place  of  musical  critic  in 
the  Gazette  JMusicale,  and  afterwards  in  Le 
Cotrespondant,  and  much  later  in  Le  Journal  des 
Debuts.  His  style  is  fantastic  ;  sometimes  it  sinks 
into  buffoonery,  but  it  is  almost  always  interesting 
and  original.  He  has  raised  himself  a  great  many 
enemies  by  his  pen  and  tongue,  for  they  are  both 
intemperate  and  frequently  unjust.  He  spoke  in 
these  terms  of  Rossini's  "  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity;"  "His  hope  deceives  ours;  his  faith 
cannot  transport  mountains ;  and  as  for  his  charity, 
it  will  not  ruin  him."  In  another  feu'dleton  he 
made  J\I.  Panseron  the  laughing  stock  of  Paris. 
This  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  published  a 
prospectus  offering  his  services  to  all  amateur 
composers  as  a  corrector  of  their  compositions,  his 
charge  being  only  lOOf.  for  each  piece;  it  was 
written  in  the  style  of  &  quack's  card.  M.  Ber- 
lioz inserted  it  at  length  in  his  feudleton  in  the 
Dehats,  writing  over  it :  "  Cabinet  de  Consultations 
pour  lee  Melodies  Secretes." 

M.  Berlioz's  next  composition  was  "  Benvenufo 
Cellini,"  a  grand  opera,  which  fell  in  Paris  amid 
great  hissing,  but  which  is  admired  in  Germany 
with  frenzy,  where  it  is  frequently  performed. 
Paganini,  who  had  become  an  intimate  friend  of 
Berlioz,  never  forgave  France  the  downfall  of 
this  piece  ;  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Genoa 
that  the  French  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  van- 
dalism, and  when  the  opera  disappeared  from  the 
bills  of  the  opera,  he  wrote  this  letter  to  M.  Ber- 
lioz :  "  My  dear  friend,  Beethoven  dead,  none 
but  Berlioz  could  make  him  live  again,  and  I,  who 
have  frequently  enjoyed  your  divine  composition 
— worthy  of  a  genius  like  yours — feel  it  my  duty 
to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  accept  as  an  ho- 
mage from  me  20,000  francs,  which  will  be  paid 
to  you  by  Baron  de  Rothschild,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  enclosed.  Believe  me  always  yours, 
Nicolo  Paganini."  A  month  before  Paganini 
died,  (and  when  his  voice  had  gone  forever,)  he 
was  at  one  of  Berlioz's  concerts.  Unable  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  by  words,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  concert-room,  before  all  the  spectators,  and 
kissed  Berlioz's  hands.  With  these  20,000  francs 
he  laboi'ed  for  fourteen  months  on  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  expended  the  sum  which  remained  of 
Paganini's  generous  gift  in  executing  it.  After 
Berlioz  lays  down  his  haton,  the  concert  ended, 
he  is  obliged  to  be  carried  home  and  put  to  bed, 
so  exhausted  is  he  by  emotion :  his  clothes  are 
wringing  wet. 

In  18-H  he  went  to  Germany  where  he  had 
great  success  ;  he  is  far  more  popular  there  than 
he  is  here.  During  his  tour  he  gave  concerts 
with  Mendelssohn.  They  would  invariably  be 
called  out ;  and  at  a  grand  festival  given  by  them 
they  embraced  each  other  on  the  stage,  and  ex- 
changed their  batons,  amid  loud  applause.  In 
1845  he  visited  Russia,  where  he  made  a  good 
deal  of  money — three  concerts  fetched  him 
$8,000.  On  tiie  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave 
at  the  Grand  Theatre  of  St.  Petersburg  his  sym- 
phony— "  Romeo  et  Juliette" — before  the  Em- 
peror, Empress  and  all  the  Court.  He  was  re- 
called four  times  and  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
stage  ten  minutes  each  time  until  the  applause 
ceased.  At  the  end  of  this  concert,  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  emotion,  he  fell  on  a  chair  in  the 
green-room,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

On  his  return  to  France,  his  pleasure  was 
clouded  by  the  deaths  of  his  father,  mother  and 
sister,  who  died  within  a  short  lime  of  each  other. 
His  marriage  with  Miss  Smithson  proved  an  un- 
happy match.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
That  custom  of  domination  and  other  masculine 
habits  women  acquire  on  the  stage,  altogether  un- 
fit them  for  that  submissive  part  of  wife  required 
by  matrimony.  Miss  Smithson  became  jealous  ; 
and,  from  what  you  now  know  of  the  character 
of  M.  Berlioz,  you  may  well  imagine  this  ardent, 
nervous,  sensitive,  restless  being  was  ill-calculated 


to  make  a  home  happy.  They  ceased  to  live  to- 
gether. «  «  *  »  However,  all  relation  did 
not  cease  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  and 
during  the  long  sickness  (paralysis)  which  carried 
Ileniii'tta  Smithson  to  her  grave.  Hector  Berlioz 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  man  could  do. 

These  domestic  misfortunes,  and  the  virulent 
persecutions  of  his  enemies  seemed  to  give  M. 
Berlioz  a  sort  of  torpor.  For  years  he  was  silent. 
L'  Enfanee  du  Christ  was  the  first  work  he  com- 
posed after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  that  I  gave 
a  full  account  of  when  it  appeared  last  year.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  last  June. 

His  face  is  handsome ;  he  has  an  aquiline  nose, 
a  fine  intellectual  mouth,  a  prominent  chin  ;  his 
eyes  are  somewhat  sunken,  and  are  occasionally 
full  of  fire  and  brilliancy  and  occasionally  covered 
with  a  melancholy,  languid  cloud.  His  hair  is 
wavy,  his  forehead  is  covered  with  wrinkles, 
which  attest  the  storm  which  has  tossed  his  life. 
His  conversation  is  unequal,  brusque  emporte'e, 
sometimes  expansive,  more  frequently  cold  and 
reserved.  According  to  the  humor  he  happens 
to  be  in,  it  arouses  in  his  hearer  a  lively  curiosity, 
or  a  warm  sympathy.  Gamma. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  Teachers. 

BY  DAISY. 

(Concluded  from  number  before  the  last  ) 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
amateurs  as  to  what  constitutes  musical  talent.  I 
once  knew  a  lady  vvho  could  execute  some  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  music  upon  the  piano- 
forte, following  every  note,  and  adhering  to  the 
marks  of  expression  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Yet  another  might  play  the  same  music  after  she 
left  the  instrument,  and  she  would  not  know  that 
she  had  ever  heard  it  before.  She  said  she 
merely  learned  to  play  for  the  gratification  of  her 
friends. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  lady  had  no  musical 
talent  whatever  ;  for  it  is  not  playing  every  note 
according  to  its  real  value  and  keeping  good 
time  alone  that  proves  the  musician  ;  the  voice  of 
music  speaks  through  the  soul,  and  by  that  rule 
it  is  easy  to  discern  the  true  artist. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  it  was  suggested 
by  a  correspondent  that  a  school  for  music  teach- 
ers should  be  established,  and  that  no  one  be 
allowed  a  certificate  without  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  musicians.  Such  a  school,  if  conducted 
upon  right  principles,  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  musical  science  in 
our  country.  There  would  at  least  be  fewer 
chances  for  deception  on  the  part  of  our  music 
teachers,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  good 
performers  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries. 

It  is  time  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  between 
the  one  who  really  applies  himself  to  the  art,  and 
only  aspires  to  merit  the  title  of  Teacher  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  one  who  merely  teaches  for  a  little 
recreation,  "just  to  see  how  it  seems." 

In  our  country  towns  especially,  once  or  twice 
a  year,  half  a  column  of  the  village  paper  is  de- 
voted to  a  flaming  advertisement,  announcing 
that  the  celebrated  Prof.  B ;  pupil  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  Mr.  ,  is   prepared   to   give  a 

course  of  twelve  le.ssons  in  music  to  the  youth  in 
the  vicinity,  &c.  The  public  immediately  con- 
cludes that  any  one  vvho  is  so  confident  of  his  own 
abilities  must  be  worth  something ;  and  all  the 
young  ladies  are  eager  to  say  they  have  taken 
lessons  of  a  fashionable  teacher,  and  for  twelve 
hours  (one  a  week)  they  practice  upon  his  "  new 
and  bcauliful  instrument,"  and  then  bid  adieu  to 
music  till  the  next  "  Professor"  comes  round. 


In  saying  all  this,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  exaggerate  nor  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  all 
ivho  come  among  us  in  the  capacity  of  music 
teichers.  I  only  present  a  few  suggesrions  to  the 
music-loving  portion  of  the  comuiuiiity.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  art,  let  all  things  be  tried  and 
proved  in  the  beginning,  while  music  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country,  and  we  may  yet  reap 
glorious  results. 

New  Toek,  Jan.  5. — I  have  no  musical  intelli- 
gence to  give  you  this  week  ;  but  I  must  needs  utter 
a  complaint  against  your  printers  or  proof-readers 
for  making  me  say  in  my  last,  that  Mrs.  Jamieson 
sang  out  of  time,  instead  of  time,  as  I  had  written. 
The  lady's  singing  was  excellent  in  every  other 
respect ;  she  has  a  fine,  true  voice,  knows  how  to  use 
it,  and  sings  with  feeling,  but  in  the  point  above 
mentioned  she  was  so  very  inaccurate,  that  I  won- 
dered how  the  orchestra  could  keep  pace  with  her. 
I  hear,  moreover,  that  this  is  a  fault  with  her  which 
is  well-known  to  the  public. 

Will  "  Trovator  "  allow  me  to  inquire  what  had 
happened  to  his  eyes  and  ears  and  musical  discrimi- 
nation when  he  took  the  Trio  of  Spohr,  played  at 
Eisfeld's  last  concert,  for  one  of  Beethoven  1  They 
must  all  have  played  hira  very  false,  for  the  pro- 
gramme told  us  distinctly  that  the  Trio  was  by  Spohr, 
and  the  last  Quartet  (which,  though  the  gem  of  the 
evening,  he  does  not  mention  at  all)  by  Beethoven  ; 
and  the  two  composers  are  so  exceedingly  unlike, 
that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
GoLDBECK  could  "  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  even 
Beethoven's  compositions,"  should  he  interpret  any 
of  them  in  public,  for  in  our  high  opinion  of  his 
merits,  "  Trovator"  and  I  agree  better  than  in  some 
other  respects.  t 

New  Tokk,  Jan.  6. — There  were  very  few  enjoyed 
the  musical  welcome  with  which  the  New  Tear  was 
greeted  in  this  city.  Por  who,  indeed,  at  midnight 
would  be  wandering  among  the  gloomy  streets  of 
lower  New  York,  when  at  that  hour  they  are  entirely 
deserted,  save  by  some  solitary  watchman  treading 
his  lonely  beat,  and  guarding  the  treasures  that  are 
enclosed  in  those  massy  walls  of  brick  and  stone, 
that  tower  dimly  up  on  every  side  ?  Who  could 
foretell,  that  in  that  silent  region  could  be  heard  the 
happy  tones  of  welcome  that  sang  the  advent  of 
another  year  ^ 

It  was  a  sweet,  mild  night,  that  of  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1856,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  year  had 
spent  all  its  rage  and  fury,  and  was  about  to  die  in 
peace.  The  white  snow  fell  soft  and  silently,  and 
everything  was  quiet,  as  the  last  few  moments  of  the 
dying  year  were  throbbing  on  to  eternity.  High  up 
in  the  dark  night  loomed  the  tower  and  spire  of 
Trinity  Church,  which  the  snow  was  quietly  dressing 
in  a  robe  of  spotless  white,  hiding  the  carefully 
carved  inequalities,  and  transforming  the  huge  mass 
into  a  blanched  and  ghostly  figure,  that  stood  out  in 
the  midnight  with  fearful  distinctness.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  clock  clanged  out  the  hour  of 
twelve,  and  the  past  year  had  fled  away  forever.  For 
a  moment  nil  is  still.  But  hark!  wh.at  is  that  sweet 
music  that  fills  the  air,  and  drops  down  as  beauti- 
fully as  snow-flakes  and  far  more  musically  ■?  Louder 
and  louder  it  sounds,  and  soon  peals  out  in  the 
snowy  night,  the  sweet,  familiar  tones  of  "  Home, 
sweet  home."  Up  in  the  belfry  of  Trinity,  the 
chimes  are  ringing  out  their  welcome  to  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Fitty-seven,  and  their  first  song  is  one  of 
home.  Let  us  stand  there  in  front  of  the  church  and 
listen ;  all  is  still  save  that  sweet  music.  Down 
Wall  Street  a  few  dim  lamps  are  glimmering  through 
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the  falling  snow,  and  these  are  all  that  mark  that 
famous  avenue,  which  in  a  few  hours  will  be  thronged 
by  thousands.  Up  and  down  Broadway  the  scene  is 
much  the  same  ;  a  watchman  only  is  standing  on  the 
opposite  corner,  and  ho  and  ourselves  are  the  only 
ones  that  we  know  are  listening  to  the  music  from 
the  belfry,  as  it  sings  of  "Home," — of  homes  that 
during  the  past  year  have  been  broken  up  forever — 
of  home  circles  where,  on  this  happy  morning,  will 
intrude  sad  thoughts  of  absent  ones,  that  went  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  and  never  more  returned — of 
homes  from  which  some  dear  form  has  been  carried 
away  with  closed  eyes,  pale  face  and  folded  hands — 
of  a  home  where  the  lost  ones  will  be  found,  the 
closed  eyes  again  opened,  and  the  folded  hands 
again  clasped  in  dear  embrace. 

But  soon,  like  a  dissolving  view,  the  melody 
changes,  and  the  "  Sicilian  Mariner's  Hymn  "  rings 
ont  more  gladly,  and  other  thoughts,  of  churches 
where  we  have  sung  that  hymn,  allied  to  words  of 
promise  and  consolation,  come  upon  the  memory. 
But  even  these  fade,  as  with  wild  joy  the  belfry 
chimes  ring  out  merrily  the  Brindisi  from  Lucrezia, 
and  banish  all  sad  thoughts,  drive  back  the  starting 
tear,  bring  a  smile  upon  the  cheek,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  many  happy,  as  well  as  sad  moments,  the  past  year 
has  brought  us,  and  of  the  many  happy  plans  we 
have  formed  for  the  New  Tear.  And  as  we  slowly 
stroll  up  Broadway,  the  chimes  fall  fainter  and 
fainter,  but  merry  still.  Other  melodies  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  for  an  hour  the  heavenly  music  drops 
from  the  unseen  belfry  as  if  showered  down  by  angels, 
or  as  if  every  snow-flake  as  it  fell  was  chanting  a 
little  song  of  joy.  And  that's  how  the  chimes  of 
Trinity  Church  welcomed  in  the  New  Year. 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Eing  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new  ! 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going — let  him  go .; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor  ; 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

"With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 5 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  men  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Eing  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 
***** 
TVe  have  the  prospect  of  many  delicious  musical 
treats  daring  the   coming    season.     The    German 
Opera  company  arc  tolerably  successful,  and  have 
produced  an  opera  by  Auber,  called  the  "  Mason  and 
the  Locksmith  " — an  opera  that  contains  some  pretty 
melodies,  bat  is  inferior  to  Auber's  more  familiar 
productions.    The  principal  theme  is  an  air  sung  by 
the  tenor  in  the  first  act,  and  it  is  worked  up  in  the 
following  portions  of  the  opera,  very  much  like  a 
similar  tenor  air  in  Traviata.    There  is  a  pretty  duet 
for  ibass  and  tenor,  which  the  locksmith  and  mason 
sing  to   the  accompaniment  of  their  own   anvils, 
though  what  a  mason  has  to  do  with  an  anvil  is  not 
exactly  obvious.    The  plot  is  complicated  and  quite 


impossible  to  be  grasped  without  a  libretto  ;  there  is 
a  curious  conglomeration  of  Turks,  and  Christians, 
and  villagers,  and  scolding  wives,  with  a  Greek  girl, 
and  a  noble  lover,  dressed  in  a  white  mantle,  like  a 
ghost.  The  mason  and  blacksmith,  each  possess  in 
their  respective  wives  a  perfect  Xanthippe,  and  each 
are  feloniously  abstracted  to  a  brigand's  cave,  where 
the  Greek  girl  sings  a  love  song,  while  the  mason, 
apparently  under  compulsion,  builds  a  stone  wall  by 
the  novel  process  of  grasping  the  top  of  it  with  his 
hands,  and  gradually  pulling  it  up  as  it  were  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  feature  of  the  last  act  is  a 
scolding  duet  between  the  wife  of  the  mason  and  a 
prying  old  maid  who  indulges  in  snuff.  The  opera 
was  well  received,  but  can  have  no  permanent  suc- 
cess. The  next  new  opera  will  be  Lortzing's  "  Czar 
and  Zimmermann." 

The  Academy  of  Music  will  re-open  next  Mon- 
day for  the  presentation  of  Italian  Opera,  by  Pako- 
Di,  TiBEKiNi,  Angri,  and  Morelli.  But  twelve 
performances  will  be  given,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
operas  will  be  produced  that  do  not  aS'ord  Parodi 
and  D' Angri  an  opportunity  of  appearing  together. 
Certainly  it  will  be  a  treat  to  hear  these  two  splendid 
artistes  in  Semiramide  or  Lucrezia.  Mr.  Str.ikosch 
is  to  be  the  director  of  the  company,  and  will  per- 
haps produce  his  own  opera,  Giovanni  di  Napoli, 
which  was  written  for  Parodi,  and  performed  years 
ago  at  the  old  Astor  Place  Opera  House. 

Trovaior. 

Spkingfielb,  Mass.,  Jan.  1. — Springfield  has 
just  had  the  honor  of  listening  to  a  concert  from 
Thaleers  and  Mme.  De  Wilhorst.  My  friend 
Jones  and  myself  were  there.  Jones  is  a  plain- 
spoken  fellow,  has  quite  an  ear  for  music,  "  opera 
music  "  in  particular.  He  generally  attends  all  the 
first  concerts  that  stop  here,  and  has  acquired  a  little 
critical  knowledge  of  "  tone,"  "  timbre,"  etc.,  etc.  I 
give  you  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  his  criticisms 
below. 

The  concert  opened  with  an  aria  sung  by  Mme. 
De  Wilhorst.  She  is  exceedingly  pretty ;  has  an 
independence  of  manner  on  the  stage  ■'  quite  chawm- 
ing,"  as  a  fellow  at  our  elbow  suggested.  As  to  her 
voice,  we  think  as  Jones  does — '■  excellent  for  an 
amateur's  attempt  at  the  marvellous — rather  thin  on 
some  of  the  low  notes — a  little  too  brilliant  on  some 
of  her  high  notes — powerful,  a  Httle  more  so  at  times 
than  is  pleasant." 

The  applause  being  over,  the  audience  (which  by 
the  way  filled  the  hall)  were  breathless  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  debut  of  the  immortal  Thalberg  in  Spring- 
field. He  came.  Instead  of  Don  Giovanni  (as  ad- 
vertised), he  gave  us  his  transcription  of  Mosi  in 
Egitto."  The  audience  was  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
He  did  not  answer  the  encore.  His  second  fantasia, 
"  Masaniello,"  produced  more  cause  for  enthusiasm, 
and  the  audience  insisted  on  having  an  encore, 
which  he  answered  by  his  melodious  rendering  of 
"  Sweet  Home."  Truly  his  command  of  his  hands 
is  most  wonderful.  His  left  hand  wanders  among 
the  mazes  of  Arpeggio  harmonics  with  an  ease  and 
grace  that  is  perfectly  seducing.  One  has  not  his 
senses.  Jones  contained  himself  during  the  first 
part,  and  uttered  not  a  word  till  the  last  strain  of 
"  Sweet  Home"  had  ceased,  when,  with  an  enthu- 
siasm more  worthy  of  an  insane  person,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  his  face  beaming  with  delight  and 
wonder : 

"  By  Jove  !  his  thumbs  are  all  fingers.  Really,  I 
thought  Mason,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch  and  those  tall 
players  did  the  piano  well,  but  I  am  just  as  much  in 
the  fog  as  to  what  piano  perfection  is,  as  when  I 
first  heard  cousin  Jane  thump  out  "  Home  "  as  a 
waltz  on  our  forty  dollar  concern.  This  man  plays 
a  few  notes  of  the  melody  in  the  middle  of  the  piano 
with  his  right'_,hand ;  at  the  same  time  his  loft,  full  of 
"  muttering  wrath,"  crawls  up  and  attacks  the  melo- 


dy, and  then  the  right  steals  way  up  to  high  C,  sees 
what's  to  be  seen,  and  then  softly  tumbles  back  just 
in  time  to  carry  on  the  melody,  while  the  left  hand 
leaves  for  the  lower  regions  on  an  excursion  for 
'diminished  sevenths,'  'flat  ninths,'  curious  tenths, 
and  all  them  sort  of  things,  and  gets  back  in  the 
region  of  middle  C  in  time  to  relieve  the  right  hand 
of  the  melody,  to  cut  up  its  pranks  in  the  upper  oc- 
taves. Really,  I  believe  the  next  great  player  who 
comes  here  will  play  a  part  at  each  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, while  he  plays  an  obligato  accompaniment  in- 
side on  the  wires  !  " 

In  the  second  part  Mme.  De  Wilhorst  was  en- 
cored after  singing  an  aria  from  "  Trovatore."  She 
sang  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  My  friend  sug- 
gests a  query  as  to  the  reason  why  great  singers, 
when  they  sing  airs  familiar  as  household  words, 
embellish  them  with  that  eternal  tremolo.  True  it  is 
that  tastes  differ,  yet  if  singers  did  hut  know  it, 
"  home  airs  "  sound  best  when  sung  in  mellow  organ 
tones,  each  word  and  syllable  distinctly  uttered,  yet 
so  joined  together  that  an  even  flow  of  melody 
charms  the  hearer,  and  frees  his  ear  from  violent 
sforzandos  and  nervous  tremblings,  now  too  common 
among  public  singers. 

The  concert  was  a  great  success,  and  with  a  full 
house  at  a  dollar  admission,  we  may  presume  that  it 
was  a  success  to  the  managers. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  our  own  musical  mat- 
ters. Will  do  so  in  my  next.  Thalberg  gives  a 
concert  in  Hartford  to-night  (1st).     More  anon. 

Ad  Libitum. 

Bkeslau,  Nov.  30,  1856. — Mi/  Dear  Divight :  1 
have  not  forgotten  the  rash  promise  I  made  you  as  I 
shook  your  hand  at  parting,  on  a  certain  mellow  day 
in  October. 

They  say  of  us  in  New  England  that  we  have  no 
Spring ;  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  of  Germany, 
it  has  no  Fall.  Now  I  believe  it.  I  came  upon  the 
Rhine  a  few  weeks  siiice,  just  in  the  vintage  time, 
rejoicing  in  summer  attire  ;  and  here  I  am  on  the 
banks  of  the  frozen  Oder,  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero,  and  not  yet  clear  of  the  skirts  of  autumn.  You 
should  see  me  togged  out  in  a  coat  of  Russia  dog, 
reaching  to  my  heels,  rough  seal  skin  boots,  and  head 
gear  to  match.  Such  a  rig  is  indispensable.  Here 
let  me  note,  in  a  Pickwickian  way,  a  remarkable 
incident  that  fell  under  my  observation  while  cross- 
ing the  bridge  of  the  Oder  this  afternoon.  A  score 
of  half-famished  crows,  blacker  than  cats,  were 
torturing  a  huge  rat,  which  had  by  some  means  got 
upon  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  A  crowd 
soon  collected  to  witness  the  fight.  The  excitement 
became  intense.  A  squad  of  soldiers  seemed  partic- 
ularly' to  enjoy  it.  It  was  a  novel  battle,  and 
curiously  fought,  now  in  the  air,  now  in  the  water, 
and  anon  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ice.  With 
Eat  it  was  for  life  or  death,  and  the  odds  were 
fearfully  against  him.  At  last  he  escaped  miracu- 
lously by  taking  to  the  crevasses,  where,  for  aught  I 
know,  he  remains  to  this  day.  Mem :  that  on  the 
frozen  confines  of  Germany  and  Poland  the  rats  and 
crows  are  ever  at  deadly  feud.    Ilaec  fabula  docet,  &c. 

But  in  the  way  of  music.  I  think  I  sent  you  the 
programme  of  a  recent  Philharmonic  Concert  at 
Hamburg,  which  I  was  fortunate  in  being  present  to 
hear.  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  four  for  the 
winter,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  la- 
mented SonnMANN,  whoso  works  were  mainly  per- 
formed on  the  occasion.  By  referring  to  the  pro- 
gramme, you  will  see  that  Joachim  and  Brahms 
were  the  soloists.  The  cordial  greeting  with  which 
these  young  artists  were  received  by  both  orchestra 
and  audience,  showed  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
they  are  held.  An  ode  was  spoken  during  the  eve- 
ning in  eulogy  of  the  gifted  composer. 

A  like  commemoration  is  shortly  to  be  hold  in 
Dresden,  and  will  be  followed,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
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other  cities  of  Germany  ;  for,  however  much  Schu- 
mann was  ridiculed  and  carped  at  while  living,  the 
the  mourning  for  him  now  is  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Berlin  promises  to  be  particularly  brilliant  in  opera 
this  winter.  The  star  ascendant  is  Joanna  Wag- 
ner, as  usual.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  am  wanting 
in  good  taste  if  I  confess  I  did  not  like  either  the 
quality  of  her  voice  or  her  method  of  singing.  But 
to  me  it  seemed  hard  and  unfeeling,  lacking  that 
sympathetic  quality ^which  is  possessed  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree  by  the  great  artists  we  have  heard. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  generalize  this  opinion,  and 
apply  it  in  the  broadest  sense  to  German  solo-sing- 
ing. Can  there  be  any  truth  in  a  remark  I  find  in  a 
recent  Medical  Journal  bearing  on  this  point  ?  (I 
had  cut  out  and  laid  aside  this  paragraph  for  your 
special  benefit,  but  have  mislaid  it.)  It  refers  to  the 
omni-prevalent  habit  of  beer-drinking,  to  which  the 
Germans  as  a  nation  are  addicted,  and  attributes  the 
degradation  of  their  tenor  voices,  in  particular,  (so 
says  Medicns,)  to  its  deleterious  effect.  Such  voices 
he  styles  the  beer-barrd  voice.  It  may  be  all  a  libel, 
but  really  I  think  I  have  recognized  this  beer-barrel 
voice  not  unfrequently  of  late. 

While  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  a  few  days  since,  my 
sense  of  hearing  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  tri- 
umphant strains  of  a  full  military  band  in  front  of 
the  guard  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
You  know  I  have  somewhat  of  a  fondness  for  good 
music  of  this  nature.  So  I  quitted  the  gallery  and 
its  gems  of  Art,  for  a  time,  for  a  nearer  chance  at  the 
band.  It  numbered  about  sixty  performers,  and  was 
composed-  wholly  of  brass,  but  had  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  and  mellow  effect,  not  unusual  in  combina- 
tions of  purely  brazen  ingredients.  A  nearer  in- 
spection explained  the  cause  ;  for  amongst  the  innu- 
merable family  of  the  Sax  tribe  I  counted  twelve 
French  horns,  half  a  dozen  Kent  bugles,  and  as  many 
trombones,  thus  mollifying  in  no  small  degree  the 
ordinary  ensemble  of  our  modern  collection  of  crack- 
ing brass. 

The  treasures  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  are  seen  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  the  new  building  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  In  particular,  one  is  grati- 
fied that  the  incomparable  San  Sisto  is  now  placed 
in  a  separate  apartment,  with  due  regard  to  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  picture  and  the  comfort  of 
the  spectators.  In  the  flood  of  light  that  can  now  be 
thrown  upon  the  painting,  it  still  retains,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, its  original  freshness  and  bloom.  Bliracle 
of  Art  indeed  !  The  other  most  important  works 
are  likewise  better  placed  than  formerly. 

Leipzig,  Dec.  5. — This  is  the  anniversary  of  Mo- 
zart's death,  and  the  occasion  is  celebrated  by  the 
representation  of  Don  Giovanni,  as  originally  scored. 
Of  course  it  was  interesting  and  enjoyable,  although 
the  cast  was  indifferent ;  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  Requiem  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
The  orchestration  was  faultless.  Could  it  be  other- 
wise in  Leipzig  ?  The  subscription  lists  to  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts  are  as  usual  more  than  filled,  and 
the  casual  visitor  is  fortunate  if  he  obtains  a  foothold 
in  the  hall.  The  series  for  this  season  is  to  consist 
of  twenty  concerts,  to  be  given  weekly.  This  is  in  a 
town  of  60,000  inhabitants — a  condition  of  things 
which  the  "  Athens  "  of  the  West  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 

A  brief  interview  with  Mosoheles  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  connected  with  my  stay  in  Leip- 
zig. Moscheles  is  now  a  man  of  some  sixty-five  or 
seventy  years  of  age,  cordial  in  his  bearing  and 
genial  in  disposition,  as  he  is  ripe  in  reputation  and 
renown.  His  conversation  very  naturally  soon  turned 
upon  Beethoven.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  work  of  Ckawfoed  in  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  and  of  the  liberality  which  could  prompt  an  in- 
dividual to  bestow  upon  a  public  institution  so 
priceless  a  gift.  He  showed  me  in  his  Album  a  well 
executed  drawing  of  this  statue,  which  he  had  placed 


among  the  cherished  memorials  of  the  great  master. 
Of  the  work  itself  he  spoke  in  terms  of  highest 
praise.  As  a  likeness,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it 
was  satisfactory  and  correct — a  little  idealized  in 
height,  and  in  the  form  of  the  head,  perhaps,  but 
grandly  expressive  of  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  man.  A  bust  of  Beethoven,  taken  a  couple  of 
years  before  his  death,  was  standing  on  a  table  hard 
by.  In  this  and  in  our  own  statue,  the  stamp  of 
the  features  is  clearly  the  same.  Of  the  odd  little 
pen  and  ink  sketch,  so  familiar  to  us  at  homo,  which 
Moscheles  has  also  in  his  album,  he  remarked,  it  was 
too  short  and  stumpy,  and  almost  a  caricature, 
though  it  still  bears  (as  he  thinks)  a  recognizable 
resemblance  to  the  manner  and  figure  of  Beethoven 
as  he  walked  the  streets.  But  I  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  allotted  limits  of  a  letter.  * 

BOSTON",  JAW.  10,  1857. 

Fii-st  PhiUianEonic  Concert. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  and  driving  snow-storm, 
and  of  the  rival  attraction  of  Thalbbrg  at  the 
Music  Hall,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahx's  orchestra  drew 
to  the  Melodeon  about  as  many  people  as  it  could 
hold.  The  hall  had  indeed  been  "renovated" 
and  made  as  clean  and  light  as  paint  and  gas 
could  make  it ;  and  the  familiar  old  place,  scene 
of  so  many  oratorios  and  concerts,  had  a  right 
comfortable  and  cozy  look.  All  the  sis  hundred 
season  subscribers  were  there,  and  we  should 
think  as  many  more.  These  persons  reasoned, 
probably,  as  we  did :  much  as  they  wished  to  hear 
Thalberg,  they  feU  their  first  duty  to  be  here. 
Not  that  they  loved  Xhalberg  less,  but  Beet- 
hoven more.  We  had  made  so  many  fruitless 
efforts  to  secure  orchestral  concerts,  and  only  now 
at  this  late  moment,  thanks  to  Carl  Zerrahn,  had 
we  the  prize  within  our  grasp  :  would  it  be  fair, 
would  it  be  loyal  to  the  Art  we  honor,  to  desert 
him  now  ?  Besides,  a  Symphony  concert,  one  of 
a  regular  winter's  series,  ranks  among  the  indis- 
pensables,  and  should,  and  would  in  every  truly 
musical  city  in  the  world,  take  precedence  of  any 
virtuoso  solo  concert,  by  whomsoever  given. 

But  what  Santa  Claus  miracle  is  this  ?  We 
have  breasted  the  wind  and  snow,  and  on  pre- 
senting our  tickets  at  the  door,  have  them  politely 
returned  to  us,  as  "  good  also  for  next  time,"  while 
we  are  ushered  in  to  await  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  Pleasant  rumors  are  afloat  over  the 
gay  and  crowded  hall,  and  we  sit  in  pleased  ex- 
pectation, till  the  well  known  faces  of  the  orches- 
tra are  ranged  before  us,  and  Herr  Conductor 
Zerrahn  advances  amid  hearty  greetings  to  his 
desk.  He  waits  till  all  is  still  and  reads  a  little 
speech.  He  has  been  disappointed  with  regard 
to  the  solo  attractions  who  had  been  announced 
with  not  a  little  rustling  of  newspapers  ;  first  Ole 
Bull,  who  was  sick,  and  then  the  famous  trum- 
peter, Herr  Schreiber  ;  (there  was  nothing 
there  that  wore  the  look  of  disappointment,  we 
must  say)  ;  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
defection,  and  rather  than  appear  to  have  prom- 
ised what  he  did  not  moan  to  fulfil,  he  would 
present  this  concert  as  complimentary  to  his  sub- 
scribers, and  let  them  retain  their  tickets  for  the 
regular  series  of  four,  commencing  on.  the  24th. 
Meanwhile  the  place  of  Herr  Schreiber's  solos 
would  be  supplied  by  the  overture  to  FreiscJiiilz 


and  a  violin  solo  of  De  Beriot  kindly  volunteered 
by  Mr.  ScHULTZE.  This  was  indeed  doing  the 
handsome  thing.  By  it  Mr.  Zerrahn  sacrifices 
some  four  hundred  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
to  establish  his  honor  as  a  gentleman.  But  he 
places  himself  in  so  fine  a  position  before  the 
public,  that,  if  that  public  knows  how  to  be  grate- 
ful, he  cannot  be  a  loser  in  the  end.  And  what  a 
bargain  for  us  I  exclaimed  nine-tenths  of  the 
pleased  subscribers ;  the  noble  Freiscliiitz  over- 
ture for  a  mere  trumpet,  with  Schultze  and  De 
Beriot  to  boot !  We  give  the  programme,  as 
amended  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat, Bpethoven. 

1.  Adagio  and  Allegro  molto. — 2.  Adagio. — 3.  Sclierzo. — 

4.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

2.  Overture  to  "  Freyschiitz," von  TVeber. 

PART  n. 

3.  Grand  Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Faust," R.  TVagner. 

(Fii-Bt  time  iu  tliis  country.) 
Motto. 
The  God  who  dwells  within  my  soul 
Can  heave  its  depths  at  any  hour ; 
"Who  holds  o'er  all  my  faculties  control 
Has  o'er  the  outer  world  no  power  ; 
Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breast. 
Life  is  a  curse,  and  death  a  long'd  for  rest. 

Eroohs^s  translation. 

4.  Nocturne  from  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  Mendelssohn. 

5.  Chorus  of  Pilgrims  from  "  Tannhluser," R.  "Wagner. 

(First  time  in  this  city.) 
Sung  by  a  select  choir  of  male  voices. 
Once  more,  dear  home,  I  with  rapture  behold  thee. 
And  greet  the  fields  that  so  sweetly  enfold  thee  1 
Thou,  pilgrim  staff,  may  rest  thee  now. 
Since  I  to  God  have  fulfilled  my  vow. 
By  penance  sore  I  have  atoned, 
And  God's  pure  law  my  heart  hath  owned  j 
My  pains  hath  He  with  blessing  crowned  : 

To  God  my  song  shall  aye  resound  ! 
His  mercy  shines  on  our  weary  probation  ; 
Our  souls  shall  share  in  the  joys  of  salvation  ; 
No  fear  have  we  of  hell  and  death. 
We'll  praise  our  God  while  we  have  breath. 
Hallelujah  !  hallelujah  !  forevermore,  forevermore. 
Once  more,  dear  home,  I  with  rapture  behold  thee,  &c. 

6.  Solo  for  Violin, De  Beriot. 

By  William  Schultze. 

7.  Overture  to  "  William  Tell," Rossini. 

The  concert  went  off  with  great  spirit,  and  was 
highly  relished.  The  orchestra  numbered  about 
thirty-five  performers.  The  first  violins  com- 
prised the  six  best  artists  in  our  city  (viz :  Messrs. 
Schultze,  Suck,  Fries,  Meisel,  Gaertner, 
and  Eckhardt).  This  was  a  fine  and  effective 
body,  almost  too  telling  for  that  hall,  and  needing 
(as  it  seemed  to  us)  to  be  balanced  by  a  greater 
mass  of  middle  strings.  The  violas  were  only 
three ;  the  second  violins  four ;  the  'celli  and 
double-basses  three  each.  But  Mr.  Zerrahn  had 
taken  his  pick,  throughout,  of  the  best  players  of 
their  several  instruments  in  Boston.  We  cannot 
say  it  was  the  best  performance  we  have  ever  had 
here  of  the  fourth  Symphony  ;  but  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  very  good  one — one  of  the  best.  It 
sounded  exceedingly  rich  and  clear,  but  needed 
larger  space  to  subdue  and  blend  the  fresh  tone- 
coloring  more  sweetly.  For  this  is  the  sweetest, 
as  well  as  the  most  love-impassioned,  restless  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies.  The  melancholy,  rumi- 
nating introduction,  so  full  of  profound  feeling, 
and  the  fiery  decision  of  the  plunge  into  the  Alle- 
gro, were  brought  out  admirably.  A  little  more 
of  delicate  shading  on  the  part  of  the  wind  in- 
struments, especially  the  brass,  was  all  that  the 
rest  required.  The  Adagio  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
not  slow  enough  ;  but  how  exquisitely  it  made  its 
beauty  felt,  in  spite  of  little  blemishes ;  it  was  a 
great  blemish,  however,  when  it  came  the  turn  of 
the  tympani  to  take  up  the  throbbing  figure  which 
forms  all  along  the  groundwork  of  the  melody ; 
they  were  in  no  tune.  The  Scherzo  needed  more 
rehearsal  to  ensure  perfection  in  the  passages 
begun  by  one  set  of  instruments  and  concluded 
by  others ;  yet  it  had   life  and  spirit ;  but  the 
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glorious  wild  freedom  of  ihe  Finale  was  well  pre- 
served, with  all  its  wealth  of  beauties.  The  old 
Fret/scJiiilz  overture  was  finely  performed,  and 
after  our  long  fasting  of  the  orchestral  appetite, 
keenly  approved  itself  as  still  one  of  the  matchless 
overtures. 

Wagner's  "  Faust"  overture  interested  us  far 
more  deeply  than  we  had  anticipated.  If  we  may 
speak  from  a  single  hearing,  it  is  profound  in  sen- 
timent, original  in  conception,  logical  in  treat- 
ment, euphonious  as  well  as  bold  in  instrumenta- 
tion, and  marvellously  interesting  to  the  end, 
in  spite  of  its  sombre,  restless  monotony  of  feeling. 
It  is  not  a  dramatic  overture ;  does  not  attempt 
to  portray  in  contrasted  themes  the  characters  of 
Faust  and  Margaret  and  Mephistopheles,  but 
confines  itself  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  pas- 
sage in  the  poem,  taken  from  Faust's  second  in- 
terview with  iVlephistopheles,  in  which,  however, 
the  key-note  of  the  poem  may  be  found ;  to-wit 
that  feeling  of  the  emptiness  of  life,  that  restless 
and  unsatisfied  yearning  for  the  infinite,  border- 
ing on  despair,  of  which  Goethe  makes  his  Faust 
the  type,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  lines 
above  cited  as  a  motto,  as  well  as  in  all  the  first 
pari  of  the  poem.  The  overture  was  originally 
written  in  Wagner's  earlier  days,  in  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 1840,  and  was  re-wrought  and  published,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lizst,  in  Zurich,  his  present 
place  of  exile,  in  1855.  In  the  preface  to  his 
three  opera  poems,  Wagner  refers  to  it  as  having 
been  intended  "  to  form  only  the  first  movement 
of  a  grand  Faust  symphony  ;"  but  nevertheless  he 
has  now  published  it  as  a  Faust  overture,  com- 
plete in  itself.  We  will  not,  without  further  hear- 
ing, attempt  any  minute  description  of  the  music. 
It  seemed  to  fully  satisfy  its  end ;  it  spoke  of  the 
restless  mood,  the  baffied  aspiration,  the  painful, 
tragic  feeling  of  the  infinite  amid  the  petty,  cha- 
fing limitations  of  this  world,  which  every  soul  has 
felt  too  keenly,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  its  own  life,  and  its  breadth  of 
culture.  Never  did  music  seem  more  truly  work- 
ing in  its  own  sphere,  except  when  it  presents  the 
heavenly  solution  and  sings  all  of  harmony  and 
peace.  The  overture  suggests  analogy,  in  tone 
and  spirit,  with  such  works  as  the  Allegro  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony,  and  that  of  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony, the  overture  to  Coriolanus,  &o.,  of  Bee- 
thoven ;  there  is  something  of  the  same  sublime 
struggle  of  the  soul  with  destiny.  That  Wagner's 
Faust  can  bear  comparison  in  point  of  true  ima- 
ginative genius,  we  will  not  venture  to  suggest. 
Such  a  work  needs  several  hearings.  The  inter- 
pretation by  the  orchestra  was  certainly  success- 
ful. We  truit  it  will  not  at  once  be  laid  upon  the 
shelf. 

The  Mcndels'ohn  Notturno,  that  delicious  bit  of 
clrestm  mu=ic,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  charm.  It 
could  pais  for  an  intermezzo,  remote  enough  in 
cbaraoter,  between  the  Faust  yearnings  and  des- 
pairs, and  the  Tannhauser  chorus  of  the  Pilgrims 
■who  had  found  re^t,  and  whose  song  tlierefure 
breathes  the  pure  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  soul 
that  has  found  God.  We  were  all  familiar  with 
the  strain  as  introduced  in  the  beginning  and  con- 
clusion of  the  overture.  Here  it  is  first  sung  (to 
words  above)  by  male  yoitcs  in  the  same  rich 
four-part  harmony,  followed  by  hallelujahs,  and 
then  i-epeated  in  unison  forlUshno,  with  the  tre- 
mendous accompaniment  of  violin  figures,  as  in 
the  overture.  It  was  finely  sung  by  a  select  choir 
of  aboDt  forty  of  our  best  male   voices,  which 


formed  a  very  rich  and  musical  body  of  tone,  and 
achieved  a  decided  triumph,  being  most  eagerly 
encored. — Mr.  Schultze's  solo,  and  the  "Tell" 
overture  we  were  obliged  to  lose,  to  catch  a  few 
strains  of  Thalberg. 


Thalberg  in  Boston. 

We  have  at  length  our  turn  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  "New  School''  pianism,  now  ripened  and 
mellowed  by  somewhat  of  age,  in  the  person  of  its 
first  creator  and  exponent,  into  a  thing  of  quiet  and  de- 
licious beauty,  as  contrasted  with  the  painful  prodigies 
with  which  we  have  been  dazzled  by  his  imitators. 
The  Pope  himself,  and  not  his  simulacrum,  rides  in 
this  carriage.  So,  in  spite  of  the  great  snow-storm, 
all  the  world  turned  out  to  see  and  hear;  aud  we 
entered. the  Boston  Music  Hall  at  a  late  hour,  to 
find  it  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  a  gay,  de- 
lighted looking  crowd,  many  hundreds  of  whom,  it 
was  plain  to  see,  were  indebted  to  their  Santa  Claus 
too  for  free  safe  conduct  through  the  snow  to  such  a 
palace  of  light  aud  warmth  and  melody.  We  en" 
tered  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last  strains  of  Mad- 
ame D'Angei's  third  piece,  (from  Semiramide)  and 
be  surprised  by  a  contralto  voice,  the  richest,  strong- 
est, and  most  even  in  its  quality,  that  we  have  heard 
since  Alboni's.  As  wc  listened  further,  in  her 
Cenrentola  piece  :  Nacqui  all  affarmo  and  Non  piu  mesta, 
we  were  pleasantly  aware  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
individuality  of  color  in  her  (notthelowest)  contralto 
tones — a  quality  that  wooed  attention  irresistibly. 
The  very  low  notes  were  more  dry  and  juiceless  than 
Alboni's  ;  we  never  like  them  much  in  any  one,  and 
it  is  one  little  sign  of  an  improving  taste  that  these 
vocal  monstrosities  are  not  so  sure  to  "  bring  the 
house  down  "  as  they  once  were.  All  her  middle 
register  is  beautiful  and  rich  and  even,  of  remarkable 
volume ;  but  on  the  confines  of  soprano  the  voice 
becomes  hard  and  likes  not  to  sustain  a  note.  The 
execution  was  marvellously  smooth  and  finished. 
Since  Alboni,  we  have  had  no  such  passage  singing 
by  a  contralto  as  those  rapid  variations  of  Nbnpiu 
mesta.  The  slow  cantabile,  too,  was  full  of  expres- 
sion. The  whole  style  was  large  and  generous,  in 
keeping  with  the  abundant  figure  and  genial,  good- 
natured,  bright  face  of  the  singer.  The  coarse  shout 
in  the  Spanish  piece  (in  answer  to  the  encore)  some- 
what broke  the  charm. 

Then  Thaleehg  came.  That  modest,  quiet,  self- 
possessed,  well-bred,  middle-aged  English-looking 
gentleman,  making  his  way  across  the  stage  as 
quietly  as  if  he  were  the  stillest  retired  scholar  in  the 
audience  seeking  his  way  to  a  seat,  was  he.  If  he 
can  advance  so  quietly  to  do  all  that  has  been  told  of 
him,  it  is  pretty  certain  he  can  do  it.  He  had  already 
played  some  three  of  his  Fantasias  on  operatic 
themes — his  peculiar  specialite^ani  now  touched  a 
few  chords  of  his  Erard  by  way  of  prelude  to  his 
Barcarole,  one  of  his  most  graceful  pieces,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Serenade  from  Don  Pasqtiate,  the 
everlasting  sugar  and  watery  serenade,  to  which  we 
always  pay  the  penalty  of  listening  (as  we  do  to 
bores)  by  having  it  come  back  and  haunt  us  after- 
ward involuntarily.  But  in  Thalberg's  playing  the 
stale  melody  was  refined  to  crystal  clearness,  and  one 
enjoyed  the  pure  beauty  of  sound  without  much 
thought  of  meaning.  His  graceful  arabesque  became 
the  work  of  art  that  claimed  attention  and  rewarded 
it,  in  spite  of  the  subject  which  it  played  around. 
Sig.  MouELLi,  the  fine  baritone,  sang  once,  and 
TuAi-nERG  closed  the  evening  with  variations  upon 
L'Elisir  d'Amore,  a  very  brilliant  ]jiccc,  in  which 
octaves  with  one  hand  ran  as  smoothly  and  easily  as 
single  scales.  In  all  these  things  the  execution  was 
so  perfect  th.it  the  mind  did  not  begin  to  analyze,  or 
hardly  ask  itself  what  it  was  hearing  ;  it  might  break 
the  charm  to  ask  a  question.  There  was  a  singidar 
completeness  about  it.    The  execution  was  perfec- 


tion, the  like  of  which  we  had  not  heard  before. 
Each  piece  told  its  story  so  perfectly,  that  you  forgot 
to  ask  how  much  it  was  all  worth,  as  music — how 
many  such  it  would  take  to  weigh  down  a  Beethoven 
Adagio,  a  Mendelssohn  "  Song  without  Words,"  a 
tone-reverie  of  Chopin,  &c. ;  let  all  that  go  !  Enough 
for  the  day  is  the  beauty  thereof,  and  here  was  a 
thing  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  we  will  weigh  when 
we  have  leisure,  and  when  the  spirit  says  we  must. 
To  Thalberg  we  could  but  be  all  ear,  all  sense  of 
magical  beauty  of  sound.  It  was  enough  to  watch 
the  sparkling  combinations,  without  criticism,  with- 
out thought  of  ulterior  purpose,  as  we  do  rippling 
waters  or  the  wheat-field  running  in  waves  before  the 
wind.  Those  sometimes  are  profitable  moments, 
though  you  can  give  no  account  of  them.  How  long 
such  charm  may  last  we  do  not  ask  here.  We  were 
thankful  for  a  new  and  exquisite  sensation ;  and 
that  it  was  to  hear  at  last  fully,  perfectly  dorie,  and 
by  the  master  of  them  all,  what  we  have  seen  so 
many  sweat  and  strain  themselves  to  do  but  passably. 

New  as  the  sensation  was,  of  Thalberg  there  can 
nothing  new  be  said.  What  first  strikes  you  is  the 
ease  and  quiet  of  his  playing ;  it  is  the  character  of 
the  whole  man  to  his  fingers'  ends.  The  greatest 
difliculties  are  done  so  easily,  you  only  know  that 
they  are  difficult  because  you  have  heard  others  try 
them.  The  sense  of  difficulty  is  forgotten  ;  Art  has 
lifted  you  to  its  sphere  of  Freedom. 

Next,  the  purity  of  the  whole  rendering,  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  show  of  effect.  The  composition  is 
before  you,  pure  and  clear,  without  alloy  of  matter 
or  machinery,  as  a  musician  hears  it  in  his  mind  in 
reading  it  from  notes.  The  engraving  and  the  im- 
pression are  alike  perfect.  There  is  nothing  that 
you  can  criticize  about  the  picture,  unless  it  be  the 
design  itself. 

Thirdly,  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  in 
everything ;  exquisite  gradation  of  force  ;  such  cres- 
cendo and  diminuendo  as  only  the  wind  in  the  tree, 
or  the  surf  on  the  beach  V/as  taught  us  ;  such  mas- 
terly working  up  of  climaxes,  such  continuity  of 
form  and  beauty,  such  sure,  decided,  startling  answer 
to  each  call  for  strong  and  bold  effects,  such  artistic 
subduing  and  toning  down  of  the  whole,  with  only 
increase  of  power  and  freshness.    And  so  on. 

Ne.xt,  let  us  say,  thorough  command  of  his  instru- 
ment, perfect  pianism.  There  stood  the  most  per- 
fect of  piano-fortes,  and  there  sat  he,  for  when  it  had 
waited,  and  to  whom  it  had  grown,  to  bring  out  all 
its  resources.  Have  we  ever  known  a  'touch  like 
his  ?  Were  not  the  fingers  predestined  to  the  keys  1 
Have  we  ever  heard  such  tone,  wooed,  coaxed,  or 
struck  out  ■? — due  to  the  player  as  well  as  the  maker. 
Have  we  heard  such  crisp,  cleanly  cut,decisive  chords, 
and  almost  of  orchestral  breadth  ?  such  absolute 
distinction  between  chords  arpegtjio-ed  and  chords 
struck  at  once  I  Or  such  liquid,  even  runs  ?  or  such 
consummate  command  of  the  pedals,  winning  beau- 
ties and  excluding  blurs, — an  art  which  very,  very 
few  pianists  quite  possess  ?  And  so  on  through  the 
whole  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  expression. 
How  the  theme,  the  melody  stands  out  pronounced 
and  personal  in  the  midst  of  whatsoever  whirl  and 
complication  of  accompanying  ornament!  It  sings 
itself  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  the  instrument 
as  veritable  soprano,  tenor  or  baritone.  The  setting 
and  illustration  of  the  theme,  are  equally  harmoni- 
ous and  well-conceived  ;  but  here  wc  touch  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  Thalberg,  the  operatic  Fantasia,  the 
foiTn  of  modern  concert  music  which  he  has  created 
and  turned  all  the  heads  of  youag  pianists  with,  at 
the  same  time  tliat  he  has  developed  ideas  and  re- 
sources of  pianism,  which  must  dominate  more  or 
loss  henceforth  in  all  the  music  written  for  that  in- 
strument. But  wc  must  postpone  what  we  have  to 
say  of  it,  until  we  have  room  to  speak  of  the  second 
equally  successful  and  almost  equally  crowded  con- 
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cert,  of  Thursday  evening,  when  he  played  his  iSon- 
nambula,  Don  Giovanni  and  Lucrezia  fantasias,  besides 
his  exquisitely,  feverishly  delicate,  delirious  Taran- 
tella. ,  

This  evening  Mr.  Thalberg  will  appear  also  as 
an  interpreter  of  classical  music,  and  will  play  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Concerto,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn's  orchestra,  besides  a  rich  programme  otherwise. 
His  fourth  and  fifth  concerts  in  Boston  will  be  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  next.  He  will  play 
twice  also  before  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
and  is  giving  concerts  nearly  every  evening  in  neigh- 
boring cities.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  18th  inst., 
he  proposes,  with  the  aid  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  to  give  a  Sacred  Concert  in  the  Music  Hall, 
and  produce  Mozart's  "Requiem";  Mraes.  DeWil- 
HORST  and  D'Angri,  Sig.  Morelli,  and  a  tenor 
(not  yet  named),  to  sing  the  solos. 


Beethoven's  Early  Sonatas. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  expresses  surprise 
that  in  our  recent  article  "  A.  W.  T."  mentions 
but  three  Sonatas  as  composed  in  Beethoven's 
boyhood.  There  are  six,  he  says,  that  the  great 
composer  wrote  before  the  publication  of  his 
Trios,  Op.  1,  though  he  is  unable  to  say  that  they 
are  all  embra  ed  in  the  dedication  to  the  Prince 
Bishop.  "  A.  W.  r."  writes  us  upon  this  point  as 
follows  : 

"You  will  see  that  the  title  which  I  translated 
says  expressly,  "  Three  Sonatas,"  &c.,  and  three 
is  the  number  in  the  original  publication,  which  I 
have  examined.  That  Beethoven  wrote  much 
music  before  the  publication  of  the  Trios  Op.  1  is 
well  known  ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  but  little 
of  this  music  ever  saw  the  light.  Instead  of 
rushing  into  print,  he,  at  the  age  of  22,  began  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  went  through  an  entire 
course  of  musical  study  anew  with  Albrechts- 
berger,  before  publishing  his  Opus  1,  suppressing 
his  youthful  works. 

"  If  your  correspondent  can  produce  more 
three  youthful  sonatas  it  would  be  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me  to  know  what  they  are  and  when 
composed.  I  have  supposed  that  AVegeler's 
phrase,  "  the  sonatas  copied  into  the  SpeierscJie 
Blumenlese"  referred  to  the  three  with  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Elector.  One  early  work,  dedicated 
to  Eleanore  von  Breuning,  was  left  unfinished  at 
the  composer's  death,  and  Kies  wrote  the  con- 
clusion. 

"  In  the  Thematic  Catalogue,  a  valuable  and 
very  correct  work,  the  three  others,  of  which 
your  correspondent  speaks,  are  not  given.  If  I 
can  get  a  clue  to  something  that  has  thus  far 
escaped  my  inquiries,  it  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged." 

PiTTSPiELD,  Mass. — One  of  onr  exchanges  speaks 
thus  highly  of  a  soiree  given  at  the  close  of  the  term 
of  the  "Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute,"  established 
last  year  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Oliver; 

The  pieces,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were 
exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  pupils  displayed 
that  thorough  scholarship  and  classical  taste  which 
Mr.  Oliver's  style  of  teaching  is  so  sure  to  produce. 
There  was  no  extraordinary  preparation  for  this 
occasion,  nor  any  attempt  at  showing  off,  but  just  that 
mode  of  exhibition  which  shows  what  the  pupil  can 
do  as  an  ordinary  thing.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  success  of  the  institute  more  than  fulfils  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders,  and  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  established  on  the  firmest  foundation. 
The  novel  plan  of  a  school  designed  for  the  cultivation 
of  music  as  the  prominent  study  with  the  other  elegant 
arts,  the  language  and  literature  as  accessories,  seems 
to  fill  a  place  before  vacant ;  and  tlie  superior  manner 
in  which  the  plan  is  executed,  reflects  much  credit 


upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Oliver  and   their   accomplished 
relative  and  assistant.  Miss  Merrill. 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  songs  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  Schubert,  &c.,  formed  part  of  the 
programme. 

■Worcester,  Mass. — The  Sjn/  speaks  of  a  forth- 
coming series  of  concerts,  by  Gustav  Satter  and  the 
Boston  '•  Quartet  Club."  What  that  club  may  be  I 
know  not  with  certainty.  Although  good  singing  is 
always  acceptable,  we  may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  the 
tvpes  had  erred  for  once,  and  that  the  club  was  the 
Quintette  Club,  to  whom  we  used  to  listen  in  our  more 
musical  days,  before  "  hard  times"  had  frozen  our 
hearts  and  tightened  our  ^uvse.stvings.— Palladium. 

Foreign. 

London. — The  Amateur  Musical  Society  has  en- 
entered  upon  its  eleventh  season.  The  first  concert 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms  Dec.  1st. 
The  News  says  of  it : 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 
The  strength  of  the  orchestra  is  very  great ;  no  less 
than  seventy-two  stringed  instruments,  of  which  forty 
are  violins  alone  ;  with  a  full  complement  of  wind  and 
brass,  the  whole  amounting  to  ninety-five — a  number 
much  exceeding  that  of  the'  bands  of  tlie  Philharmonic 
Society  or  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  our  opinion 
the  violins  are  too  numerous. 

The  concert  of  last  night  was  made  up  of  excellent 
materials,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  programme : 

PAET  I. 

Symphony  in  D, Beethoven. 

Madrigal,  "  Hard  by  a  fountain,"  A.  D.  1550,  Uiibcrt  IVaelrent. 

Part-song,  "  I  saw  lovely  Phillls," K.  L.  Pearsall. 

By  Mr.  Ilenry  Leslie'3  choir. 

Overture  (The  Son  and  Stranger) Mendelssohn. 

PART  II. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  piano-forte, Mozart. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Waley. 

Song;  "Within  the  Convent  Garden," Thalberg. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Coleri'lge. 
Madrigal :  "  In  going  to  my  lonely  bed,"  A.  D.  1560, 

Kichard  Kdwardeg. 

Part-song  :  "  Departure," Mendelssohn. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir. 
Overture  ;  (La  Fille  du  Regiment,) Donizetti. 

This  was  a  most  agreeable  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modern,  vocal  and  instrumental:  and  the  performance 
was  not  less  pleasant  than  the  selection. 

M.  JCLLIENS  Concerts. — There  is  nothing  partic- 
ular to  record  in  the  past  week's  doings,  except  the 
Mendelssohn  Festival,  which  took  place  last  night. 
Miss  Juliana  May  continues  to  sing  "  Ernani  invo- 
lami,"  and  the  scene  from  Betli/,  varied  with  other 
popularities  from  the  Italian  repertory.  The  Traviata 
selection  has  been  alternated  with  the  Troratore. 
The  capital  quadrille  from  Pietro  il  Grande  has  been 
revived,  and  various  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
solo  performances.  The  programme  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Festival  comprised  the  overture  to  Riiy  Bias; 
'•Song  of  Night,"  Miss  Dolby;  First  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard;  Symphony  in  A 
minor;  Violin  Concerto,  M.  Le  Hon;  and  Wedding 
JIarch  fronr  A  ISidsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

On  Wednesday  Sig.  Andreoli,  the  Italian  pianist, 
and  pupil  of  the  late  Fumigalli,  performed  twice  with 
great  applause.  His  first  piece  was  Thalberg's  EUsir, 
which  being  encored,  Sig.  Andreoli  played  his  eternal 
and  by  no  means  brilliant  study  for  the  left  hand  alone. 
In  the  second  part  he  "had  a  shy"  at  Leopold  de 
Meyer's  Marche  Marocaine ;  but  his  own  polka,  whicli 
was  substituted  on  his  being  recalled,  flows  much 
more  easily  under  the  supple  fingers  of  Sig.  Andreoli. 
— Mits.  World,  Dec.  6. 

Dkxtry  Lane  Theatre,  (From  the  Times,  Dec.  Z.) 
— Last  night  Beethoven's  Fidelio  was  given,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  vast  many  deficiencies,  excited  a  degree  of 
interest  which,  with  an  audience  to  whom  fine  music 
signifies  something  more  than  "tinkhng  cymbal," 
can  be  raised  by  no  other  opera  except  Don  Giovanni. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  execution  of  Fidelio 
was  anything  but  perfect.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
really  so  much  to  commend  that  to  miss  it  would  have 
been  to  miss  a  genuine  treat.  This  praise,  however, 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  three  principal 
performers: — Madame  RiidersdorfF  (Fidelio),  Herr 
Reichardt  (Florestan),  and  Herr  Formes  (Bocco). 
All  three  are  versed  in  the  pure  German  traditions, 
and  consequently  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
recorded  intentions  of  the  composer.  Besides  which, 
all  three  are  artists,  both  in  a  musical  and  histrionic 
sense,  and  artists  as  conscientious  as  they  are  able. 

The  other  four  personages  we  have  seen  better 
represented  than  last  night.  The  ensemble,  except  in 
the  concerted  music  of  the  prison  scene,  where 
Leonora,  Florestan,  and  Rocco  are  prominent,  was 
rarely  satisfactory;  the  band — though  cleverly  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Anschuez,  and  containing  in  a  large 
measure  tlie  elements  of  efficiency- — was  seldom  exactly 
what  could  have  been  wished  in  an  opera  like  Fidelio; 
^  the  chorus  still  more  seldom.  The  impressive  invoca- 
'  tion  of  tlie  prisoners  was,  to  use  a  very  lioiu'  ly  word, 
"mulled;"  and,  though  some  passages  of  he  mag- 
nificient  finale  went  far  better  and  produced  a  far 
greater  e'tfect,  others  were  anything  but  perfect.  The 
opera  was  played  with  dialogue  (as  composed),  the 
principal  singers  using  the  German  tongue,  the  chorus 
a  language  of  their  own. 


H.\:MBrRG. — A  friend,  wiio  was  present,  sends  us 
the  programme  of  "  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh 
Philharmonic  Private  Concert,"  (first  of  a  series  of 
four  this  winter,)  given  in  the  Wormer'scken  Concert- 
saale,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  in  memory 
of  the  lamented  Robert  Schumann.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  ffttj,  and  a  chorus  of  sLcty  or  eir/hty 
voices.  The  soprani  were  all  dressed  in  blacl;,  and 
the  front  of  the  stage  hung  with  festoons  of  white  lace 
on  a  black  ground.  The  selections  were  mostly  from 
Schumann's  compositions  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Chorus  from  Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabffius,'' 

2 — Eulogy,  by  Robert  Heller,  spoken  by  Herr  Jauner. 

3 — Overture  to  "  Manfred,"  by  Schumann. 

4 — Chaconne,  for  the  violin,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  played  by  Concert- 
master  Joichim. 

5 — Piano  Concerto  of  Schumann,  in  A  minor,  played  by  Uerr 
Brahms. 

PART  II. 
1 — Requiem  for  Mignon,  by  Schumann. 

2 — Fantasia  for  Violin,  with  Orchestra,  by  Schumann,  per- 
formed by  Herr  Joachim. 
3— Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  Beethoven. 

Frankfort  ah  Main. — On  the  lOtli  of  Dec.  was 
given  the  second  and  last  Soiree  of  the  Parisian 
Quintet  Society,  formed  six  years  since  for  the 
performance  of  Beethoven's  posthumous  Quartets.  It 
consists  of  Messrs.  Maurin  (1st  violin)  Sabattier 
(2d  do.)  Mas  (alto),  and  Chevillard  (violoncello), 
all  members  of  the  imperial  chapel.  Herr  A.  Buhl 
assisted  as  pianiat.  The  programme  consisted  of 
three  works  of  Beethoven,  viz ;  Quartet  in  C  minor, 
op.  131 ;  Trio  for  Piano,  violin  and  'cello,  in  D  major; 
and  Quartet  in  C  major,  op.  59,  No.  3.  The  hall  in 
which  the  soiree  was  given  is  in  one  of  tlie  large  hotels 
of  Frankfort  [IloUdndische  Hof),  which  holds  300  to 
-100  persons,  and  is,  by  accident  or  design,  a  most  ex- 
cellent music  room.  On  this  occasion  it  was  filled  to 
overtiou-ing  with  a  delighted  audience. 


THALBERG'S    CONCERTS. 

CARD  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT.— It  has  been  the  intenMnn 
of  the  Management  to  give  in  Boston  only  FIVE  Coocerts, 
(two  of  ■which  have  already  taken  plact;,)  and  to  play  on  the 
off  nights  in  the  neighboring  cities.  The  fitigue,  however,  ac- 
cruing to  the  artists  from  daily  travel  in  such  an  unpropitious 
season,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  their  arriving  at  the  re- 
qui.<;ite  time,  have  induced  the  following  change.  The  series 
has  been  extended  to  FOUK  MORE  CONCERTS,  instead  of 
three,  which  will  take  place  in  rapid  Fuuccession,  viz:  The 
Third  on  SATURDAY,  January  10  i  the  Fourth  on  TUESDAY, 
Jan.  13:  the  Fifth  ou  FRIDAY,  Jan.  16;  the  Sixth  (Sacred) 
on  SUNDAY,  Jan.  18.  In  consequence  of  which  the  price  of 
admission  has  been  put  at  ONE  DOLLAR  to  all  parts  of  the 
Hall.  Seats  secured  without  any  ex^ra  charge  In  addition 
to  the  above  Concerts  Mr.  Thalberg  will  f^ive  T\VO  FREE 
CONCERTS  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  on  Monday 
Jan.  12,  and  Saturday  Jan.  17. 

On  SATURDAY",  January  10,  THALBEr^Cx  and  D'ANGRl'S 
third  appearance.  An  engageinent  has  been  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Zerrahn  and  his  Orchestra,  from  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  which  will  enable  Mr.  Thalberg  fco  perform,  with  full 
Orchestral  accompaniments,  Beethoven's  (jonierto  in  0  Jlinor 
on  one  of  Chickering  &  Sons'  Grand  Piauo  Fortes.  In  additiou 
to  which  he  will  play  his  Fantasias  on  M;isaniello  and  the 
Prayer  of  Moses.  Madame  D'Angri  will  sing  selections  from 
Don  Giovanni,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Semiramis,  and 
Cenerentoia.  The  Orchestra  will  play  Overtures  from  Der 
Freischiitz,  William  Tell,  and  March  from  the  Prophete,  and 
the  Aodante  from  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony.  Admission 
to  all  parts  of  the  Hall,  SI.  Se-its  may  be  secured  without 
any  extra  charge,  at  Russell  &  Richardson's,  282  Washington 
street,  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  All  scats  unsold  may  be  had 
in  the  evening  at  the  door, 

CHAMBER    CONOEHTS. 

Tlie  Mciulelssolin  QiiBiiti^tta  Clnlj^s 

P^IFTKC    COXsrCE:R,T 

"Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Jan  13,  at  Messrs.  CniCKERCfG's 
Rooms,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  LONlI,  Tocalist. 

Mozart's  Clarinette  Quintet^e,— a  n.3w  Quartette  by  Haydn, 
and  other  One  works,  fur  which  see  programme. 

Half  package  of  F<mr  Tickc's,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ffi2,50  ; 
Single  tickets  Sfl  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PHILHAEMONIC    EOIIl^ES. 
GUSTAVE     SATTER'S 

SECOND  SOTKEE  will   take   plaee  at  the  Kooms  of  Messrs. 

HAIXET,  DAVIS  &  CO-,  No.  409  Washington  St., 

On  ■WBDH'ESDAY  EVEBTIWG,  Jan.  21st, 

"Vyben  he  will  bo  assisted  by  Mr.  TVilliam  Mason,  the  eminent 

pianist,  and  other  distingukhed  artists. 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS. 

THE  SECOND  CONCERT,  being  thefir^t  of  the  regular  series 
of  four ^wiW  be  given  ou  Saturday  Eveiiingj  Jan.  24, 
1857.  Subsrription  Lista  may  be  found  at  the  principal  mu?io 
6t-ores,  wneie  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  ^ ;  single  ticket  $1. 

CAKL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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NOTICE. 

THE  members  of  the  Orpheds  Glee  Clod  respectfully  infonii 
their  friends  and  subscribers,  that  their  PIltST  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  will  take  place  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Sumiuer  street, 

On  SATURDAY,  Jan.  17, 1857, 
on  which  occasion  they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  HUGO  LEONHARD,  pianisfc,  and 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCHULTZE,  Violinist. 

AUGUST  KKEISSMANN DIRECTOR. 

Single  Tickets,  to  be  bad  at  the  door  on  the  evening,  50  cts. 
Concert  to  commence  at  7>2  o'clock  precisely. 

"VrE'W    MUSIC  — The    following  compositions    for  the 
ll    Piano-Forte,  by  Herr  R.  GOLDBECK,  hare  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  are  offered  for  sale  by  C.  BEEUSING,  No.  701 
Broadway. 
R.  QoiJ>BECK— 'SouTenir  de  Faverolles,'  M61odie  Etude. op.  11 

'  I'Amazone,'  Mazourka op.  12 

'  Galop  de  Jeanne' op.  16 

*  Aguakelles-— 12  pensees  musicales op-  IB 

1.  Souvenir  de  Cheswick. 

2.  Souvenir  de  Brighton. 

3.  Ma  Barque. 

4.  Tendresse. 

5.  Nocturne  elegiaque. 

6.  Jours  passes. 

7.  Pleurs  et  soupirs  d'amour. 

8.  Melancolie,  Priere,  Reve  de  honheur. 

9.  Barcarolle. 

10.  Ma  chanson. 

11.  Promenade  sous  les  chdt^igniers. 

12.  Une  nuit  etoilee. 

'  ia  cavalcade'' — Etude  de  bravoure op  19 

*  Myosotis' — Meditation  musicale op.  20 

*  Tenezia' — Scene  de  Lagunes op.  21 

*  Le  Proph^te'— Grand  Fantaisie  de  Concert  (Hommage  i 

Fr.  Liszt) op.  22 

*  II  Trovatore'— Fantaisie  dramatique op  23 

'  L'abandonne' — Morceau  de  Fantaisie op.  25 

Overture  to  his  Opera  coiiiQUETHE  '  Soldier's  Retdrih' 

(arranged  for  the  piano  by  the  author  himself) op.  26 

'  Scene  sur  le  lac  de  Geneve' — op.  27 

*  Chant  de  jeane  fille' op.  28 

'  Souvenir  d'Appony' — Polka  Mazourka op.  29 

'  Valseinterrompue' op.  30 

'  Lilie' — Polka  Mazourka op.  31 

'Day -Dream" — Impromptu op.  32 

'  La  Complainte' — Melodie  russe op.  33 

'Dans  les  montagnes' op.  34 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDNESDAY  APTEBHOON"  COITOEBTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  3IUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Caul  Zer- 
SAas  as  Conductor.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 

JOE  PMFTIFa 

OP     EVEE.T     DESCRIPTION     SEATLT     AND     PKOMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT  THE   OPPICE   OE 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

]SrO.    SI    SCiiOOL    STIiEET. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Ptncliiiey  Street. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  HAYNE3  is  admitted  as  a  partner  in  my 
bouse  from  this  date.    The  style  of  the  firm  will  be 
OLIVER  BITSON   &  CO. 
BCSIOS,  Jas.  1,  1857.  OLIVER  DITSON. 

ONE    OF    A    THOUSAND 

OF    THE    PATOP.ABLE    0PINI0X3    UE8PECTING 

THE    GOI^OEN   ^VREATH. 

An  Eminent  Teacher  of  Music  at  the  West  writes 
as  follows  :  •'  I  think  the  Golden  "Wreath  a  treasure,  and  .im 
sangtiine  of  having  it  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  I  shall  distribute  a  dozen  for  inspection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dispose  of  One  Hundred  copies  to  my  select  classes, 
which  please  send  me,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Tenth  Thousand  is  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents. 
S3  per  dozen. 
Published  by  OUver  Sitson  &.  Co.  H.5  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

GiTea  Instruction  on  the  PI.4N0,  and  ni.ay  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Mtisical  Exchange.  Terms.  $oO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  aweek  ;  S50  per  quarter  of  12  le.^sons,  onea  week. 

teemojstt  temple  music  stobe. 

TYHITT;  BROTIIER.S,  .\gerit.9for  O.  AXLRE  &  CO. 

f  I    Foreign  Cla.i.-ic:  Mu.^ic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  OUGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  f.:w  copies. 
3an  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Metee  Flcteb. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€iiir|jxr  nf  i\)t  :^^iana  nnii  linging, 

V.   S.   HOT  EI.. 


BDWAKD  Jb.    BALCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway i  IV. T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNO^VLEDQE, 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEABY : 

VOLUME     VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Listnimentation 
and  Orchestration, 

CoDtaiDiug  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
meehaBism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Tarioua  instruments;  together 
■with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished TTorks  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octaTO,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  !?3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Br.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  ©5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  gl  13.  By 
mail,  SI  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Yol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ..ffi^l  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

*'  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Cattl's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Tol.l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Yols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

JSrOVULZO'S    MUSIC    STOUEj, 
389  Broad-»vay,  New  Yorfe, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABHIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGAKIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAIV  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

PTJBLISHEK.    OF    3Vi:X7SIC, 

Eni>  Bialtr  in  JHusital  ^Itwijanbist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

I^-A-XiXjET,    ID^i^-VIS    <Sc    CO. 

MANUPACTUnERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  .Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BEIBGE  AND  GEAND  ACTION. 

409  'Was9iing;toii  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKEIIING   &    SONS, 

MANUFAOIUEEKS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

01'  EVERY  DESCItlPTION. 

WAREKOOMS, 

TRKMONT     STKKKT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.   C.  D.   PARKER, 

Eitstiuttor  of  tf)£  ^aiano- Joitf,  ©i^an  &  plaxmunj, 

3    HAYWAED    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  "Washington  St. 

G.    ANDE.^    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisber  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  worlis. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O^S.C3r.^^E«3"    :^  XT  X  3Lo  33  E!  It , 

WESTPIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

/"I  IVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FOETE, 
O"  and  in  the  THEOEY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  I  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

patent   american   action 
PIAjSTO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  3T9  Waslliiagtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IfflPOKTTEBS  ®F  S?"©ISEIGH  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOYED  TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAT,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YOEK. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Kesidemce  No,  5G  Kiieeland  Street. 

CARL,    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  pJaj'ing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  262  Washington  St.,  or  G.  i*.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YOEK, 

Di'pot  of  jEh-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBEAEY. 

\^y^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apcr  Df  Ert  anlr  ^it^ratun, 

Publisliecl  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aifti&iiiii,  i\\  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  ^rorld  of  Art  and  of  polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[tlT^'Back  number.s,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  or  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Kiichsubet-quent  inscrMon,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {12G  lines)  first  insertion flS12.00 

Do  do  each  subHcfiUont. . , .  !ff;G,00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  itiBcrtlon,  per  lino  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advortisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWAKD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[r?=-  OFFICE,   No.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,.  . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 

"  GEOUGE  P,  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,      " 

"  CLAPP  &  COKY, ProTidence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREDSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"  GEORGE   DUTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburjr,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  V\'.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Sa-vannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  F.  COLUDRN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  HOLBllOOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


Mozart's  Eequiem. 

[The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  **  Re- 
quiem "  was  contributed  to  Novello's  Mnsical  Times^ 
(London,)  by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  Vhe  author  of  the  ex- 
cellent English  Life  of  Mozart.  As  we  have  not  before 
published  any  version  of  the  familiar  siory,  and  as  we 
are  now  about  to  have  the  Requiem  performed  in 
Boston,  (thanks  to  Mr.  Thaleeeg,)  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  interest  our  readers.  There  is  no  better 
version  of  the  story,  and  the  accompanj'ing  remarks 
will  help  prepare  the  listener  for  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  music.  This,  however,  is  but  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  to  an  extended  critical  analysis  of  the 
whole  composition,  which  we  may  perhaps  find  reason 
to  transfer  to  our  columns  hereafter.] 

Durinj!  the  twelve  years  which  Mozart  spent  at 
Vienna,  on  his  removal  from  Salzburg,  liis  i^enius 
had  borne  the  fruits  of  these  preparatory  stuiiies 
(his  earlier  Masses)  principally  in  secular  music, 
for  the  stage,  the  orchestra,  and  the  chamber; 
and,  except  the  Mass  in  C  minor,  composed  the 
year  after  his  marriage,  which  now  forms  the 
ground  work  of  Davidde  Pendente,  he  had 
rendered  no  tribute  to  the  church— though  this 
nursing  mother,  who  had  brought  him  "up  to 
maturity  under  her  especial  care,  maintained  his 
interest  and  affection.  On  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
public  life  at  Vienna  we  might  still  think  with 
some  degree  of  indignation  and  grief,  ,vere  it  not 
better  to 

Let  determined  things 
To  destiny  hold  unbewailed  their  way. 

Without  the  antecedents  of  such  a  career,  we 
could  not  have  possessed  the  Requiem,  which  owes 
its  chief  peculiarities  and  impassioned  style  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced;  the 

mind  bright  and  unimpaired,  the  body  wastino-, 

the  hand  of  death  tracing  notes  in  which '"the 
composer  fully  believed  he  was  celebrating  his 
own  obsequies,  and  bidding  final  adieu  to  earth 
and  its  concerns. 

The  history  of  the  composition  of  the  Requiem 
IS  too  familiar  to  be  repeated :  we  all  know  what 
tender  domestic  scenes  and  embarrassments  it 
occasioned— how  Mozart  worked  at  it  sometimes 


to  swooning — how  often  the  score  was  taken  from 
him  by  his  wife,  and  ag<nn,  at  his  earnest  solici- 
tation, returned,  to  be  finally  completed  by  the 
time  when  he  took  to  his  death-bed  ;  his  imagina- 
tion being  through  the  whole  period  filled  with 
fatal  presentiments  and  images  ol  the  other  world 
— that  he  had  received  a  supernatural  commission 
— that  his  health  was  undermined  by  poison — 
with  other  '  sick  men's  dreams.'  He  appears  to 
have  been  surprised  by  the  sudden  summons ;  he 
thought  how  young  he  was  to  die,  estimating  life 
by  years  rather  than  by  sensations — forgetting 
that  he  had  compressed  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
action,  three  lives  into  one — forgetting  the  nine 
hundred  works  which  he  had  composed  —  the 
night  how  often  turned  into  day  by  him,  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure — the  masquerades,  the  balls,  and 
the  occasional  convivial  excesses  in  which  he  had 
shared  with  the  actors ;  for  all  which,  as  it  may 
have  been  too  much  on  either  side,  the  laws  of 
our  mechanical  being  demand  a  reckoning,  and 
even  the  favored  Mozart  could  claim  no  e.xemp- 
tion.  Preoccupied  with  the  efilort  to  understand 
his  own  genius,  and  with  the  desire  to  accomplish 
what  seemed  open  to  him  in  music,  he  seems  in 
his  personal  conduct  to  have  acted  at  times  with 
an  indifference  to  consequences,  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  and  the  abstract  character  of  his 
pursuits  may  alone  explain,  if  not  quite  excuse. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  when  his  health 
had  suffered  a  serious  change,  though  it  at  first 
occasioned  no  ground  for  alarm,  that  he  received 
a  commis.'^ion  from  some  unknown  hand  to 
compose  a  Requiem,  which  was  to  be  in  his  best 
manner,  and  entirely  in  the  style  which  he  himself 
approved.  For  what  purpose  the  original  pos- 
scstor  of  the  work  treated  lor  it  in  the  manner  he 
did,  making  no  restrictions  on  him  from  retaining 
a  score,  or  even  publishing  it  when  he  thought  fit, 
remains  to  this  day  a  mystery.  We  have  heard  a 
Count  Wallsegg  named  as  this  individual  'stran- 
ger.' Desiring  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  decease  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  tenderly 
loved,  by  the  performance  of  a  Requiem  exclu- 
sively his  own,  he  procured  this  ;  some  say  that  he 
wished  it  to  pass  as  his  own  composition — a  dan- 
gerous fraud  if  he  had  done  nothing,  and  still 
more  if  the  contrary  :  but  to  this  story  we  give  no 
heed,  for  his  first  business  in  such  an  attempt 
should  have  been  to  destroy  all  traces  of  Mozart's 
handwriting;  and  even  then  his  secret  must  have 
remained  in  jeopardy,  from  the  free  intercourse 
with  his  friends  and  family  which  the  composer 
always  maintained  while  writing.  Instead  of 
finding  base  and  unworthy  motives  for  the 
instigator  of  the  Requiem — accusations  which  bear 
with  them  their  own  refutation — we  can  only 
express  the  obligation  of  the  world  to  him,  and 
wisli  that  Mozart  had  earlier  found  so  discerning 
a  patron. 

The  composer  himself  innocently  founded  the 
tale  of  mysterj'  which  has  circulated  with  his 
Requiem — the  origin  of  which  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  excited  and  gloomy  imagination 
which  accompanied  his  sickness.  That  a  rich  and 
tasteful  nobleman  who  knew  Mozart's  power  of 
writing  in  the  most  elevated  style  of  sacred  music, 
should  wish  to  possess  a  Requiem  by  him  was  not 
wonderful ;  but  that,  in  treating  for  it,  he  concealed 
his  name,  paid  handsomely  beforehand  and  trans- 
acted the  whole  affair  through  the  agency  of  one 
who  seemed  to  watch  Mozart  and  to  come  upon 


him  at  unexpected  tinies  and  places,  was  strange, 
and  appeared  to  the  composer  almost  supernatural- 
He  was  haunted  from  lime  to  time  by  the  presence 
of  a  man  whose  sole  care  seemed  to  be  the 
Requiem;  and  this  mysterious  figure  approached 
him  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  him  to  Prague,  to  compose  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito.  With  his  head  and  heart  full  of  the 
beautiful  melodies  which  distinguish  that  opera, 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  such  an  apparition — the 
train  of  ideas  called  up  by  it — may  be  imagined. 
"  Who  can  it  be  that  is  thus  earnest  on  this  ghast- 
ly funereal  theme  ?  Certainly  a  messenger  from 
the  other  world,  and  he  foretells  my  death." 
Thus  reasoned  on  false  grounds  the  sick  Mozart, 
and  he  arrived  at  a  right  conclusion  by  the  instinct 
which  is  beyond  reason. 

Another  circumstance  brought  to  this  applica- 
tion for  the  Requiem  a  kind  of  supernatural 
interest.  Mozart  had  all  his  life  been  secretly 
wishing  for  the  opportunity  of  composing  one, 
and  now  it  occurred  almost  miraculously,  and  just 
as  he  could  have  desired.  The  subject  coincided 
exactly  with  his  frame  of  mind  in  failing  healih, 
and  the  composer,  who  had  been  educated  among 
theologians,  and  in  the  stiictest  observances  of  his 
community,  was  eager  for  the  opportunity  of  once 
more  doing  honor  to  that  church  of  which  he  had 
been  of  late  a  lax  and  somewhat  pardonable  mem- 
ber.* He  knew  that  the  first  privilege  of  com- 
posing for  the  church  is  independence  of  the 
public  and  freedom  from  the  prejudices  of  taste 
and  fashion  ;  and  to  be  able  to  write  his  best 
without  fear  or  hesitation  was,  to  him  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  continually  to  others,  a  rare  and 
much  desired  opportunity.  Possibly,  also,  he 
thought  wiih  humility  that  his  good  works  might 
deserve  the  favor  of  heaven — that  voca  me  cum 
henediclis,  the  humble  prayer  of  his  music,  minht 
be  fulfilled  on  his  own  behalf,  and  that  at  the 
general  consummation  he  might  himself,  though 
unworthy,  be  admitted  to  nestle  among  the  wings 
of  the  angels.  The  composition  breathes  these 
feelings;  though  suppliant  and  religious,  it  is  full 
of  human  passion, — it  casts  a  longing,  lingering 
look  at  the  past,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  future, 
— it  is,  in  fact,  Mozart  revolving  his  experience  of 
life,  and  lost  in  a  dream  of  the  final  Judgment, 
with  feelings  which  he  was  the  first  to  express  in 
the  mysterious  language  of  music. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  fatal  autumn  which  put 
a  period  to  Mozart  were  deeply  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  his  widow  and  her  sister;  and  when, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  score 
was  published,  the  story  of  the  '  stranger,'  drawn 
out  in  form  and  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  popular 
taste,  circulated  wiih  it.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  mystery  to  excite  the  public  to  an  interest  in 
a  work  whose  intrinsic  merit  needed  no  adven- 
titious aid.  The  taste  for  music  and  the  fame  of 
Mozart  were  not,  however,  general  enough  at  this 
period  to  support  the  expensive  publication  of  a 
great  score.  And  now  came  a  matter  tending 
more  to  embarrass  opinion  and  involve  the  origin 
of  the  work  in  obscurity.  A  claim  was  put  in  by 
another  hand  to  a  share  in   the  composition.     A 

*  In  the  records  preserved  by  Koehtitz  of  Mozart's  conver- 
sations at  Leip.cic,  amidst  familiar  friends,  on  his  northern 
tour,  about  three  years  before  his  death,  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  religion  is  strongly  manifested.  Had  he  lived  to 
enter  upon  the  office  of  Kapellmeister  of  St.  Stephen,  we  should 
most  probably  have  received  from  Iiim  a  new  collection  of 
Musses  with  complete  orchestral  accompaniment. 
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musician  in  liabits  of  Intimacy  witli  Mozari,  and 
who  assisted  him  in  fiUin|;up  the  accompaniments 
cfsome  of  his  later  scores — a  man  named  Siiss- 
mayer,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Prajiue  to 
perform  this  office  for  La  Clemenza  (It  Tilo,  which 
was  dispatched  in  a  fortnight — presented  liimself 
as  the  author  of  a  part,  from  the  Sanctus  to  the 
end.  Unreasonable  as  these  pretensions  to  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  work  appeared, 
from  a  composer  known  only  by  one  obscure 
opera,  called  The  Mirror  of  Arcadia,  there  was 
no  one  to  contradict  them.  A  work  had  been 
published  complete,  of  which  only  two  fragments 
of  the  score  were  known  to  exht  in  the  compo- 
ser's handwriting — one  possesseii  by  the  Abbe 
Stadler,  and  the'olher  by  Eybler.  Mozart's  wi- 
dow confirmed,  according  to  the  best  of  her  re- 
collection, the  statement  of  Stissmayer,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  completed  the  score  of  the  Requiem 
which  was  delivered  to  the  '  stranger;'  and  it  must 
be  pardoned  in  her,  if  in  her  distracted  condi- 
tion respecting  her  husband,  she  was  not  very  at- 
tentive to,  or  not  very  accurately  informed  re- 
specting, his  works. 

The  Reqtdem  began  to  be  known  in  England 
to  musicians  soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
Don  Giocanni,  when  Mozart  became  an  object  of 
(general  curiosity  and  interest.  It  came  over  to 
us  with  its  full  quota  of  rumors.  Mozart  was  be- 
lieved to  have  died  during  the  composition,  and 
some,  indulging  their  speculations  on  this  head, 
would  fain  point  out  the  chord  at  which  the  pen 
dropped  from  his- hand.  To  confirm  this  idea  of 
death  having  overtaken  the  composer  at  his  task, 
we  have  been  shown  the  last  movement  made  out 
of  the  materials,  and  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
opening — whence  it  was  argued  that  a  man  so 
full  of  ideas  would  not  have  resorted  to  that  expe- 
dient had  he  possessed  his  usual  powers  and  free- 
will. But  in  this  opinion  a  common  habit  of 
Mozart's  of  connecting  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning of  compositions — since  become  of  great  au- 
thoritv  in  music — is  overlooked.  That  this  was 
done  bv  him  with  deliberation  and  choice,  we  have 
since  had  proof 

No  one  in  England  gave  credit  to  Sussmayer's 
claim  to  have  composed  the  Sanctus.  There 
were  his  words  of  assertion  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mozart's  notes  td  confront  them  on  the  other — an 
overwhelming  evidence.  Who  could  believe  that 
the  sublimity  of  the  Sanctus,  or  the  sweetness  and 
elevation  of  the  Benedictun — although  this  last  is 
newly  and  most  unusually  scored — could  have 
any  origin  but  in  the  mind  of  Mozart  ?  And  yet 
there  were  Germans  who  until  within  these  few 
years  affected  to  believe  the  truth  of  Stissmayer, 
and  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Requiem  as  a 
genuine  work  of  Mozart,  from  the  secular  taste 
of  the  melody  displayed  in  some  of  its  movements 
— in  the  close  of  the  Tuba  Mirum,  for  example — 
for  which  it  was  affirmed  that  any  other  composer 
than  Mozart  would  have  received  the  castigation 
of  criticism.  The  beginning  of  Handel's  Funeral 
Anthem  for  Queen  Caroline,  as  also  the  subject 
of  afu^ue  from  Joshua,  were  quoted  to  show  that 
the  subjects  of  the  introduction  and  fugue  were 
not  quite  original.  There  certainly  is  a  slight — • 
possibly  an  accidental  similarity.  While  musicians 
were  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Requiem,  the 
musical  critics  of  Germiny,  with  the  late  M.  Got- 
fried  Weber  at  their  head,  were  engaged  in  a 
long  profitless  discussion  concerning  its  genuine- 
ness, on  which  one  little  fact  has  since  rendered 
all  their  reasonings  nugatory.  The  discovery  of 
a  full  score  of  the  Requiem,  in  Mozart's  hand- 
writins,  was  notified  in  the  Allyemeine  31usikal- 
ische  Zeilumj,  No.-O,  for  Jan.  1830,  with  the  promise 
of  a  dissertation  on  the  same  from  Hcrr  jlof'rath 
von  Mosel.*  This  fortunate  event  silenced  all 
question  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  reduced  the 
contention  of  those  who  would  still  dispute  to  a 
mere  point  of  taste.  It  was  one  thing  to  main- 
tain that  the  work  was  not  genuine,  because  no 
complete  score  existed — another  to  contend  that 
Mozart  had  failed  in  parts  confessed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  A  secular  character  in  some  of 
the  inclo<lies  was  chiefly  blamed  ;  and,  Vjy  implica- 
tion, Beethoven  even  seems  to  cast  a  slur  on  this 
•  See  Journal  of  Muaic,  So.  10,  Vol.  IX.,  for  this 
dissertation. 


work,  when,  in  writing  to  Cherubini,  he  observes, 
that  should  he  compose  a  Requiem,  his  design  of 
composition  would  be  the  one  he  should  adopt. 
Tliat  Cherubini's  Requiem,  founded  on  the  old 
church  music,  is  more  gothic,  passionless,  and 
ecclesiastical,  cannot  be  denied — but  this  same 
quality,  in  as  far  as  it  is  imitative,  rendering  the 
work  rather  one  of  combination  and  study  than 
of  original  power,  detracts  from  its  merit.  Pro- 
ductions in  Art  take  their  standing  through  the 
force  of  invention  which  gave  them  birth;  what- 
ever has  been  once  magnificently  done  cannot  be 
repeated,  and  all  works  formed  on  ai-knowlcdged 
models  and  styles  bear  a  feeble  e.\istence. 

Let  us,  in  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  Re- 
quicin,  try  to  approach  it  from  the  composer's 
point  of  view.  'That  the  models  of  the  severe 
church  style  are  here  in  part  superseded,  is  at 
once  confessed.  To  have  kept  within  the  limits 
of  custom  and  authority,  would  have  been  to  have 
surrendered  the  opportunity  ;  and,  as  all  the  later 
productions  of  Mozart — operas,  symphonies,  &c., 
are  memorable  commencements  in  dilferent  styles 
of  music,  in  which  he,  as  pioneer  of  the  art,  open- 
ed paths  of  unexplored  nove.lty  and  effect,  he  was 
naturally  desirous  to  carry  this  on  into  church 
music.  All  his  boyish  studies  in  fugue  and  canon 
■ — all  that  art  of  counterpoint  which  had  been 
growing  stronger  in  him  from  year  to  year  at 
Vienna,  but  which  only  broke  out  occasionally  in 
his  operas,  being  there  held  in  subjection  to  melo- 
dy and  dramatic  efl'ect — flourished  in  the  Requiem 
as  in  a  fitting  soil.  Handel's  art  of  double  coun- 
terpoint is  even  outdone;  we  have  the  same  depth 
of  learning — the  same  elaborate  contrivance,  with 
more  refinement  and  effect.  As  a  f'ugal  writer, 
Mozart  was  by  nature  so  strong,  that,  had  he  lived 
,  in  the  time  of  Sebastian  Bach,  he  might  have 
been  his  rival.  His  part  writing  shows  the  natu- 
ral clearness  of  his  mind,  and  profound  insight 
into  the  problems  of  harmony.  He  knew  his 
strength,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

At  Vienna,  Van  Swieten  and  other  patrons  of 
Mozart  carried  the  taste  for  Handel  and  Bach's 
counterpoint  to  the  court;  and  the  writings  of 
Mozart  at  this  period  were  greatly  modified  and 
influenced  by  these  scientific  predilections.  He 
quitted  now  the  method  he  had  [uirsued  in  liis 
Salzburg  Masses,  and  sought  out  subjects  wliich 
could  be  treated  in  double  fugue,  and  inverted 
above  or  below  according  to  the  received  me- 
thods. His  first  sacred  production  written  at 
Vienna,  J9(iyiVWe  Penitente,  exhibits  this  chann;e, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  learned  counterpoint.  The 
opening  chorus,  if  we  remember,  has  subjects 
which  invert  three  several  times,  and  there  is  one 
duet  wholly   in  canon. 

The  contrapuntal  and  profoundly  scientific 
forms  of  the  movements  of  the  Requiem  form  a 
very  striking  feature  of  that  production.  Had 
these,  however,  exhibited  merely  new  combina- 
tions of  the  old  art  of  counterpoint,  they  would 
not  have  satisfied  Mozart.  He  blended  the  se- 
vere old  style  with  what  was  new  and  beautiful 
in  the  art  of  modern  times,  and  made  both  in  the 
highest  degree  subservient  to  expression.  The 
melodies  are  so  flowing  and  so  natural,  even  when 
they  move  in  canon,  that  the  ear  is  unconscious 
of  the  restraint  of  rule.  Hundreds  receive  delight 
from  the  symmetry,  which  they  perceive  in  the 
construction  of  the  movements  of  the  Requiem, 
who  cannot  trace  the  cause  of  their  pleasure  in  the 
scientific  forms  of  composition  employed.  One 
of  the  most  wonderful  qualities  of  Mozart's  mind 
was  certainly  his  power  of  fusion.  He  could  melt 
the  old  into  the  new — he  could  be  Handel  or 
Bach  at  will,  and  show  his  own  lineaments  blend- 
ed with  theirs.  The  peculiar  instrumentation  of 
the  Jiequiem,  in  which  solemn  and  souibre  wind 
instruments  alone  are  used,  affords  another  intiu-- 
esting  aspect  of  the  science  of  the  composer.  But 
science  and  taste  in  combination  merely  contri- 
bute towards  the  poetical  design.  The  Requiem 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  tragic  drama,  the 
action  and  scenery  of  which  are  left  to  the  ima- 
gination. It  combines  the  old  church  music,  with 
the  dramatic  eflijct  of  the  serious  opera,  and  has 
introduced  into  music  a  perfectly  new  creation. 
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Characters  of  Musical  Instriuneats. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Beelioz.) 
THE    CLARINET. 

Simple  reed  instruments,  such  as  the  clarinet, 
and  the  corno  di  bassetto,  form  a  family,  whose 
connection  with  that  of  the  hautboy,  is  not  so  near 
as  might  be  thought.  That  which  distinguishes  it 
especially,  is  the  nature  of  its  sound.  The  midille 
notes  of  the  clarinet  are  more  limpid,  more  full, 
more  pure  than  those  of  double  reed  instruments, 
the  sound  of  which  is  never  exempt  from  a  certain 
tartness  or  harshness,  more  or  less  concealed  by 
the  player's  ski  1.  The  high  sounds  of  the  la*t 
octave,  commencing  with  the  C  above  the  staflT, 
partake  only  a  little  of  the  tartness  of  the 
hautboy's  loud  sounds;  while  the  character  of 
the  lower  sounds  approach,  by  the  roughness  of 
their  vibrations,  to  that  of  certain  notes  on  the 
bas-'oon. 

■  Four  registers  are  reckoned  on   the  clarinet : 
the  low,  the  chalumeau,  the  medium,  and  the  high. 

The  first  comprises  this  part  of  the  scale  : 
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The  second,  this : 

Tliese  notes  are  generally  dull. 
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The  third  contains  the  following  notes : — 
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And  the  fourth  is  found  in  the  remainder  of 
the  scale  up  to  the  highest  D. 

The  small  clarinet  in  F  (high),  which  was 
formerly  employed  in  militarv  music,  has  been 
almost  abandoned  for  that  in  E\),  which  is  found, 
and  with  reason,  to  be  less  si'reamy,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  the  Iceys  or-dinarily  used  in  wind 
instrument  pieces.  Clarinets  have  proportionally 
less  purity,  sweetness,  and  clearness,  as  their  key 
is  more  and  more  removed  above  that  of  B\), 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  instrument.  The 
clarinet  in  C  is  harder  than  that  in  B\),  and  its 
voice  has  much  less  charm.  The  small  clarinet  in 
E\)  has  piercing  tones,  which  it  is  very  easy  to 
render  mean,  beginning  from  the  A  above  the 
staff.  Accordingly  it  has  been  employed,  in  a 
modern  symphony,  in  order  to  parodj',  degrade, 
and  blackyiuardize  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
expression)  a  melody;  the  dramatic  intention  of 
the  work  requiring  this  strange  transformation. 
The  small  clarinet  in  F  has  a  still  more  marked 
tendency  of  the  same  kind.  In  proportion  as  the 
instrument  beromes  lower,  on  the  contrary,  it 
produces  sounds  more  veiled  and  more  melancholy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  clarinet  has  four 
registers ;  each  of  these  registers  has  also  a  distinct 
quality  of  tone.  That  of  the  high  register  is 
somewhat  tearing,  which  should  be  used  only  in 
the  fortissimo  of  the  orchestra  (some  very  high 
notes  may  nevertheless  be  sustained /Jinno,  when 
the  effect  of  the  sound  has  been  properly 
prepared);  or  in  the  bold  passages  of  a  brilliant 
solo.  Those  of  the  chalumeau  and  medium 
registers  are  suited  to  melodies,  to  arpeggios,  and 
to  smooth  passages;  and  the  low  register  is 
ap[)ro|)riate — particularly  in  the  holding  notes — 
to  those  coldly  threatening  efl'ects,  tho^e  dark 
accents  of  motionless  raye,  which  Weber  so 
ingeniously  invented.  If  it  be  desired  to  employ 
with  salient  effect  those  piercing  cries  of  the 
extreme  upper  notes,  and  if  it  be  dreaded  for  the 
performer  a  too  sudden  advent  of  the  dangerous 
note,  this  introduction  of  the  clarinet  should  be 
hidden  beneath  a  loud  chord  from  the  whole  of 
the  orchestra;  which, — interru|iting  itself  the 
moment  the  sound  has  had  time  to  settle  firmly 
and  become  clear, — leaves  it  then  fully  displayed 
without  danger. 

The  character  of  the  sounds  of  the   medium 
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register,  imbued  with  a  kiiul  of  loftiness  tempering 
a  noble  tenderness,  renders  them  favorable  for  the 
expression  of  sentiments  and  ideas  the  most  poetic. 
A  frivolous  gaiety,  and  even  an  artless  joy,  seem 
alone  unsuitod  to  ihem.  The  clarinet  is  little 
appropriate  to  the  Idijl;  it  is  an  epic  instrument, 
like  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones.  Its  voice  is 
that  of  heroic  love :  and  if  masses  of  brass 
instruments,  in  grand  military  symphonies,  awaken 
the  idea  of  a  warlike  troop  covered  with  glittering 
armour  marching  to  glory  or  death,  numerous 
unisons  of  clarinets,  heard  at  the  same  time,  seem 
to  represent  the  beloved  women,  the  loving 
heroines,  with  their  proud  eyes,  and  deep  affection, 
whom  the  sound  of  arms  e.'ialts;  who  sing  while 
fighting,  and  who  crown  the  victors,  or  die  with 
the  defeated.  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear 
military  music  from  afar,  without  being  profoundly 
moved  by  that  feminine  quality  of  tone  in  the 
clarinets,  and  struck  by  images  of  this  nature,  as 
after  the  perusal  of  ancient  epic  poems.  This 
beautiful  soprano  instrument,  so  ringing,  so  rich 
in  penetrating  accents,  when  employed  in  masses, 
— gains,  as  a  solo,  in  delicacy,  evanescent  shailow- 
ings,  and  mysterious  tenderjiess,  what  it  loses  in 
force  and  powerful  brilliancy.  Nothing  so  virginal, 
so  pure,  as  the  tint  imparted  to  certain  meloilies 
by  the  tone  of  a  clarinet  played  in  the  medium  by 
a  skilful  performer. 

It  is  the  one  of  all  the  wind  instruments,  which 
can  best  breathe  forth,  swell,  diminish,  and  die 
away  its  sound.  Thence  the  precious  faculty  of 
producing  distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a 
twilight  sound.  What  more  admirable  exam[)le 
could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings,  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the 
clarinet,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  stringed 
instruments,  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  Freischiitz !  Does  it  not  depict  the 
lonely  maiden,  the  forester's  fair  betrothed,  who, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her  tender 
lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated 
by  the  storm  ? — O  Weber  I  ! 

Beethoven,  bearing  in  mind  the  melancholy  and 
noble  character  of  the  melody  in  A  major  of  the 
immortal  Andante  in  his  7th  Symphony,  and  in 
order  the  better  to  render  all  that  this  phrase 
contains  at  the  same  time  of  passionate  regret,  has 
not  failed  to  consign  it  to  the  medium  of  the 
clarinet.  Gluck,  for  the  ritornello  of  Alceste's 
air,  "  Ah,  malgre  moi,  &c.,"  had  at  first  written  a 
flute;  but  perceiving,  doubtless,  that  the  quality 
of  tone  of  this  instrument  was  too  weak,  and 
lacked  the  nobleness  necessary  to  the  delivery  of 
a  theme  imbued  with  so  much  desolation  and 
mournful  grandeur,  gave  it  to  the  clarinet.  It  is 
still  the  clarinets  which  play  simultaneously  with 
the  voice,  that  other  air  of  Alceste  replete  with 
sorrowful  resignation,  "  Ah,  divinites  implaca- 
bles." 

An  effect  of  another  kind  results  from  three 
slow  notes  of  the  clarinets  in  thirds  in  the  air  of 
CEdipus,  "  Votre  cour  devint  mon  azile."  It  is 
alter  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  that  Polynice, 
before  beginning  his  air,  turns  towards  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theseus,  and  adds,  as  he  looks  at  her,  "  Je 
connus,  &c."  These  two  clarinets  in  thirds, 
descending  softly  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  voice  part,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
lovers  interchange  a  tender  regard,  have  an  excel- 
lent dramatic  meaning,  and  produce  an  exquisite 
musical  result.  The  two  instrumental  voices  are 
here  an  emblem  of  love  and  purity.  One  fancies, 
in  listening  to  them,  that  one  beholds  Eryphile 
modestly  casting  down  her  eyes.  It  is  admira- 
ble I 

Neither  Sacchini,  nor  Gluck,  nor  any  of  the 
great  masters  of  that  time  availed  themselves  of 
the  low  notes  of  tha,  instrument.  I  cannot  guess 
the  reason.  Mozart  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
brought  them  into  use,  for  accompaniments  of  a 
serious  character  such  as  that  of  the  trio  of  masks, 
in  Don  Giovanni.  It  was  reserved  for  Weber  to 
discover  all  that  there  is  of  terrible  in  the  quality 
of  tone  of  these  low  sounds,  when  employed  in 
sustaining  sinister  harmonies.  It  is  better,  in  such 
a  case,  to  write  them  in  two  parts,  than  to  place 
the  clarinets  in  unison  or  in  octave.  The  more, 
then,  that  the  notes  of  the  harmony  are  numerous, 
the  more  striking  will  be  the  effect.  I 


THE    BASS    CLARINET. 

Lower  still  than  the  preceding,  is  an  octave 
below  the  clarinet  in  B\)  ;  there  is  another  in  C, 
however  (an  octave  below  the  clarinet  in  C) ; 
but  that  in  B\)  is  much  more  usual.  As  it  is 
always  the  same  instrument, — constructed  on 
larger  dimensions, — as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  its 
compass  remains  much  the  same.  Its  reed  is  a 
little  weaker  and  more  covered  than  that  of  the 
other  clarinets.  The  bass  clarinet  is  evidently  not 
destined  to  replace  in  the  upper  notes  the  high 
clarinets  ;  but,  certainly,  to  extend  their  compass 
below.  Nevertheless,  very  beautiful  effects  result 
from  doubling,  in  the  octave  below,  the  high  notes 
of  the  B\)  clarinet,  by  a  bass  clarinet. 

According  to  the  manner  of  writmg  it,  and  the 
talent  of  the  performer,  this  instrument  may 
borrow  that  wild  quality  of  tone  which  distin- 
guishes the  bass  notes  of  the  ordinary  clarinet,  or 
that  calm,  solemn,  and  sacerdotal  accent  belonging 
to  certain  registers  of  the  organ.  It  is  therefore  of 
frequent  and  fine  application;  and  moreover,  if 
four  or  five  be  employed  in  unison,  it  gives  a  rich, 
excellent  sonorousness  to  the  orchestral  basses  of 
the  wind  instruments. 

THE    CORNO    DI    BASSETTO. 

Would  no  otherwise  differ  from  the  alto  clarinet 
in  F  (low)  than  by  the  little  brass  bell  mouth 
which  elongates  its  lower  extremity,  were  it  not 
that  it  has  besides  the  faculty  of  descending  chro- 
matically as  far  as  the  C,  a  third  below  the  low- 
est note  of  the  clarinet. 

Like  those  of  the  bass-clarinet,  the  low  notes  of 
the  corno  di  bassetto  are  the  finest  and  the  most 
marked  in  character. 

Mozart  has  used  this  fine  instrument  in  two 
parts  for  darkening  the  coloring  of  his  harmonies 
in  his  Requiem;  and  has  assigned  to  it  some 
important  solos  in  his  opera  of  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  Protest  against  Bad  Manners. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

Sir — I  am  a  quiet,  midille-aged  person,  with  a 
love  of  music,  but  of  late  I  have  kept  away  from  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  quietly  enjoying  the  excellent  entertain- 
ment offered  there.  On  Saturday  night,  how- 
ever, having  heard  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
preserve  order,  I  went  again.  The  crowd  was 
great,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it;  such  concerts 
ought  to  draw  together  a  multitude.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seat  where  ill  fortune  placed  me 
was  quite  indecent.  A  group  of  young  men  and 
women,  dressed  expensively,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, supposing  themselves  to  belong  to  good 
society,  persisted  in  chattering  aloud  or  in  noisy 
whispers  during  the  performance.  Every  one 
near  them  was  disturbed,  and  an  indignant  gen- 
tleman, who  seemed  to  be  a  foreigner,  angrily 
hissed  at  them  once  or  twice,  which  for  a  moment 
arrested  their  ill  behavior.  What  they  deserved 
was,  to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  Police  Station  and 
punished  in  a  way  to  teach  them  better.  For 
one,  I  can't  conceive  of  worse  breeding  than  is 
manifested  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  young 
New  Yorkers  of  both  sexes  on  such  occasions. 
Silly,  noisy,  impertinent  and  careless  of  others, 
they  are  only  fit  to  be  shut  up  in  barrels,  as  Car- 
lyle  recommends  for  such  nuisances,  or  spanked 
and  sent  to  bed.  The  door-keepers  of  places  of 
public  amusement  should  never  allow  them  to 
enter,  or  there  should  be  a  sufficient  police  force 
present  to  make  them  conduct  properly.  The 
worst  manners  I  ever  suffered  from  I  have  had  to 
endure  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  and  at  the 
opera,  from  people  who  plume  themselves  on  their 
gentility,  and  yet  take  the  very  time  when  apiece 
of  music  is  being  performed  which  everybody  wants 
to  hear,  to  talk  and  laugh  in  a  way  to  disturb  and 
provoke  all  within  the  sound  of  their  voices.  If 
they  go  to  these  places  merely  because  it  is  fash- 
ionable, can't  they  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
keep  still  while  those  who  go  for  the  music  are 
listeningto  it?     Your  obedient  servant. 

An  Indignant  Amateur. 


Mozart  and  Wagner. 
From  Mr.  Fry's   criticism  in  the   Tribune  on 
the  last  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  we  copy 
the  following  characteristic  observations  : 

The  first  piece  last  night  was  Mozart's  sympho- 
ny, called    Jupiter.     The    dominant    good   sense 
and  good  laste  of  the  composer  are  shown  in  this 
work.     His    Italian    vocal    studies— his    meloilic 
training  in  setting  music  to  Italian  metres,  which 
every  composer   must   do  in   a  thousand  ways  to 
arrive  at  the  ineff'able  grace  of  the  school,  and  the 
only  school  of  singing,  whether  of  the  voice  or  its 
mimic,  the  orchestra — these  all   are  beautifully 
displayed  in  this  so-called  Jupiter  symphony.    To 
the  aspirant  for  musical   reputation  as  composers 
in  this  country,  we  would  give  a  word  of  advice, 
as  we  receive  in  the  course  of  the  year  evidences 
of  the  awakening   talent  in   that   direction.     We 
would   say,   if  they  wish   to    arrive   at   the  mode 
of  constructing  musical  phrases,  of  making  a  vocal 
statement,  whether   for   the   singer   or   for  a  per- 
former on  an  instrument,  let  them  study  the  Ital- 
ian school  of  vocality,  as  exhibited  in  the  most 
successful  writers,  whether  for  voices   or  instru- 
ments.    Tlialberg  said   to  us  the  other  day  :  "  As 
a  beginning  for  playing  the  piano  and  composing, 
I  studied  Italian  singing  for  five  years."     It  is  the 
want   of  this  vocal  training,   and  the  want   of  a 
transcendental  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in 
which  Italian  poetry  determines  the  graceful,  un- 
interrupted flow  of  vocal  melody  by  reason  of  its 
syllabification,  its  cEesural  pauses,  and  its  metrical 
softness,  which   makes   the   average   compositions 
for  voices  and  instruments  so  stiff  and  disjointed. 
But  Mozart,  trained   in  writing  operas  to  Italian 
words,  had  probed  this  secret  of  melodic  continu- 
ity, and  possessed  it   in  a   y]erfection,  or  with  an 
unbroken   certainty  an<l   habit  not   found  in   the 
most  original,  and  to  us  greatest  purely   German 
dramatic  composer.  Von  Weber,  and  still  less  in 
the  operatic  work  of  Beethoven,  Fidelia,  or  in  his 
Mass.     This  want  of  lovely  flowing  melody  is  felt 
in   the   latest  expression  of  the    German   school, 
and  of  its  precursor,  the  French  school,  of  which 
the  great  instrumentalist  and  orchestrator.  Hector 
Berlioz,  is  the  acknowledged  chief     As  for  pooh- 
poohing  down  the  claims,  the  aspirations,  or  even 
the  short-comings   of  such  men  as  Wagner,  Ber- 
lioz and  others,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.     They  are 
delvers  and  divers  for  pearls  beneath  the  surface, 
and  good  comes  of  such  daring  ;  but  they  are  on 
a  wrong    track,  so  far  as   they  neglect   the  spon- 
taneity of  melody.     The  composer  should  respect 
his    once  child-like   aspiration.s — the   early  times 
when   a  love-melody  made  him  reach  the  empy- 
rean of  ecstasy,  and  find  therein  that  one  of  the 
highest,  if  not  the  highest,  element  of  music  is  the 
sensuous,  or  the  erotic    principle.     The    Greeks 
understood  it  when   they  made  Apollo — the  pro- 
creant  sun — the  god  of  music.     Now  music  is  to 
be  intellectual.     Mercury,  the  god  of  mathemati- 
cians as  well  as  thieves,  is  enthroned  as  the  deity. 
"  Intellectual   music,"  so  called,  is  vaunted  above 
the  diamonds  of  melody,  the  heart's  first  gush  of 
lyrical  joy  and   affection.     In  this  under-estimate 
of  the  su[)erior  claim  of  melody  we  are  reminded 
of  the  fable  of  the    fo.x  without   a  tail  ;   no   com- 
poser  who    can    make    a    melody    refrains    fi'om 
doing   so.     The   alliance   of  the   most   beautiful 
melody  with  the  most  romantic,  unearthly,  spirit- 
ual, religious,  or  what-not  expression,  is  not  only 
perfectly  compatible,  but  gives  us  a  special  inter- 
est.    Weber  has  proved  it. 

The  instrumental  pieces  performed  on  Satur- 
day evening,  Mozart's  Symphony  and  Wagner's 
Overture  to  "  Faust,"  were  in  strong  contrast,  as 
representatives  of  the  old  and  new  schools.  The 
new  school  must  connect  more  of  the  beautiful 
with  its  emotional  aspirations,  if  it  wishes  to  be 
popular.  People  will  like,  for  example,  the 
smoothly  fluent  and  continuously  wrouglit-out 
slow  movement  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  in  .[irefer- 
ence  to  the  wild  unrest  and  calculated  melodic 
phrases — melodies  we  cannot  call  them — of  Wag- 
ner. A  melody  worth  the  name  can  be  utterly 
dissociated  from  chords  or  instrumental  accom- 
paniment, and  be  sung  and  remembered  ;  and  we 
find  nothing  of  the  kind  in   the  newly-imported 
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pieces  the  Philharmonic  Society  gives  us.  Hence 
such  pieces  will  not  please  a  fresh,  true  ear  for 
music,  though  they  may  one  which  is  jaded, 
biased,  calculating.  In  speaking  thus,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  warring  against  the  new 
school,  or  as  cousldering  the  old  inmiitably  fine. 
But  if  musical  composition  take  any  direction  in 
this  country,  it  should  steer  clear  of  fanaticism  for 
either.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  polemical  war  on  tlie  subject  such  as  has 
raged  in  Germany ;  for  we  will  do  our  public  the 
justice  to  say,  that  they  are  absolutely  indifferent 
to  all  artistic  discussion  of  this  kind. 


The  New  Organ  in  the  Minster  at  TJlm. 

(Translated  from  the  Niederrheioische  Musik  Zeitung.) 

The  long-desired  moment  when  the  organ  in 
the  Minster  should  be  completed,  has  arrived. 
Walcker,  of  Ludwigsburg,  the  celebrated  organ- 
builder,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  Kirchenstiftung  for  trial,  and  on  the 
12th  of  October  it  was  solemnly  consecrated. 
This  organ,  one  of  the  largest  ever  built,  boasted 
of  a  long  history  before  it  was  even  completed. 
Walcker's  first  plan  and  estimate  date  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1S38.  About  the  end  of  1845,  he 
prepared  a  third  plan  for  80  registers,  the  price  of 
which  he  calculated  at  23,000  florins.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  he  sent  in  his  fourth  scheme,  with 
94  registers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  28,000  florins  ; 
this  was  adopted,  but  the  deliberations  concern- 
ing the  location  of  the  instrument  lasted  so  long, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  30th  November,  1848, 
that  a  definite  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
agreement  with  Walcker  finally  signed,  on  the 
11th  January,  1849.  The  period  between  the 
22nd  January  and  the  17th  March,  1849,  was 
employed  in  removing  the  old  organ,  with  ils  sub- 
structure, the  foundation  of  the  new  superstruc- 
ture being  commenced  on  the  26th  August,  1850. 
In  the  Month  of  May,  1854,  Walcker  was  enabled 
to  begin  the  erection  of  the  new  organ,  and  in 
September,  1856,  it  was  finished ;  it  took,  conse- 
quently, two  years  and  four  months  to  erect  it, 
while  from  the  signing  of  the  contract  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  organ  seven  j"ears  and  nine  months 
elapsed.  The  instrument  has  four  manuals  and 
two  pedals,  in  all  ninety-four  sounding  voices, 
with  6,286  pipes,  eighteen  pairs  of  bellows,  &c. 
All  the  technical  improvements  calculated  to 
raise  the  work  to  the  highest  excellence  in  organ 
building  have  been  introduced  ;  and,  which  is  the 
principal  feature,  the  endless  and  rich  variety  of 
voices  and  keys  is  united  to  such  purity  and  beau- 
ty, that  the  builder  has  really  raised  himself,  in 
this  work,  a  lasting  monument.  On  the  13th 
October,  a  concert  of  organ  music  was  given  to 
inaugurate  the  instrument.  In  obedience  to  the 
public  invitation  of  the  consistor}',  several  hun- 
dred people  streamed  in  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  even  from  the  most  remote  districts,  to 
hear  the  organ.  All  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  e.xpeo- 
tation,  but  few  were  satisfied.  We  will  not  take 
into  consideration  temporary  drawbacks,  but 
there  is  in  the  organ  itself  one  defect,  which  was 
first  noticed  by  the  assembled  crowd,  and  which 
is  attended  with  irremediable  disadvantages.  Its 
position  was,  from  the  moment  of  its  selection,  con- 
demned in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  but  was 
defended  on  acoustic  rea-sons;  but  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  latter  are  false.  The  organ  can  on- 
ly be  seen  jammed  in  between  the  pillars  of  the 
tower,  and  being  covered  by  the  profile  projection 
of  the  large  arch  between  the  space  under  the 
tower  and  the  middle  aisle,  is  not  e.xhibited  at 
any  one  point  as  a  whole.  Its  sound  is  also  con- 
siderably obstructed  and  thrown  back  by  the  res- 
lault  of  the  arch,  for  acoustic  and  catophonic  laws 
are,  in  this  instance,  nearly  allied,  in  addition 
to  thifl,  the  masses  of  finer  tones,  which  are  situat- 
ed behind  the  foremost  large  pipes,  cannot  be  de- 
veloped to  their  full  value  for  the  ear  of  the  per- 
sons listening  lielow  in  the  church,  or  be  fully 
appreciated:  they  are  weighed  down  by  the 
objects  around  them.  These  disadvantages,  inse- 
parable from  the  fKjsition  and  arrangements  of 
the  organ,  and  which  the  builder,  by  the  raising 
of  the  eighty  registers  as  at  first  projected,  to  nine- 


ty-four, himself  admitted  and  endeavored  parti- 
ally to  obviate,  it  was  his  duty,  by  the  choice  of 
some  other  site,  to  avoid.  It  remains  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  his  work,  in  other  respects  so  ar- 
tistic, does  not,  in  its  present  position,  suffer  so 
much  from  the  currents  of  air  and  the  tempera- 
ture, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses 
incurred  will  be  thrown  away. — Load.  Mus. 
World. 

W^\xui{z\  djoiiti^s^cintltttitf. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  13.— At  the  suggestion 
of  certain  persons,  a  few  of  our  best  amateurs  gave  a 
concert  at  the  North  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the 
funds  of  that  society.  The  programme  comprised 
selections  from  Haydn's  third  Mass,  "  Stabat  Ma- 
ter," "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  and  sundry  light  operas. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  auilience  and  the  singers,  a 
stage  was  built  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

The  concert  opened  with  an  organ  voluntary  by 
Mr.  FiTziinGH,  director.  It  was  rather  rough  in 
execution,  having  none  of  those  delicate  shadings 
which  an  organ  under  skilful  hands  can  give  to  any 
extempore  performance.  For  loud  organ  playing  a 
fugue  is  more  to  be  preferred  than  a  piano-forte  fan- 
tasia, executed  with  all  the  registers  and  couplers 
drawn  1 

The  principal  solos  were  taken  by  Miss  Helen 
Pennimann  and  Mrs.  AVells  ;  they  were  charm- 
ingly sung,  and  showed  the  culture  and  taste  of 
both  performers.  The  choruses  were  not  quite  in 
time,  those  from  the  third  Mass  in  particular.  A 
few  more  rehearsals  would  have  benefited  them. 

A  duet  on  themes  from  Belisario,  for  two  pianos, 
performed  by  Mr.  Pitzhugh  and  sister,  was  an  ex- 
cellent affair,  though  we  do  not  think  tliat  the  selec- 
tion was  at  all  appropriate  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  oner  which  they  were  plaj'ed. 

The  concert  was  a  success  ;  some  S300  or  more 
were  raised.  The  church  was  well  filled  with  a  de- 
lighted audience,  though  my  friend  Jones  remarked, 
as  we  were  returning  to  our  lodgings,  that  "  some 
of  the  old  fogies  stayed  awa)'  because  they  thought 
if  the  singers  began  to  desecrate  the  pulpit  with 
operatic  performances  without  a  rebuke  from  them, 
the  purity  of  the  place  would  soon  be  gone." 

It  is  a  fact  that,  though  advertised  to  be  a  sacred 
concert,  all  the  solos  were  from  light  operas,  such  as 
La  Favorita,  etc.  Not  a  single  gem  from  the  "  Mes- 
siah," "  Creation,"  or  "  Elijah." 

In  my  last  I  promised  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  musical  portion  of  our  citizens. 
We  have  a  very  flourishing  society,  bearing  the  name 
of  "  Springfield  Musical  Institute."  Mr.  Edward 
Ingersoll,  President,  T.  G.  Shaw  musical  direc- 
tor and  leader,  Albert  Allin,  pianist.  The  so- 
ciety contemplates  giving  a  concert  very  soon.  It 
has  in  active  rehearsal  such  choruses  as  "The 
heavens  are  telling,""  Glory  to  God,"  (Messiah)  etc. 
and  under  the  admirable  leadership  of  Mr.  Shaw  is 
making  rapid  progress.  The  old  "  Philharmonic" 
orchestra  disbanded  some  months  ago,  on  account 
of  reasons  best  known  to  themselves;  a  few  of  them, 
however,  still  rehearse  together,  and  will  furnish  in- 
strumental accompaniment  to  some  of  the  choruses 
at  the  concert  of  the  Institute.     More  anon. 

Ad  Libitum. 

Hartfoud,  Jan.  10. — It  is  not  unfrcqucntly  com- 
plained that  the  American  people  have  very  little 
musical  taste  and  appreciation  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  lands  ;  but  it  is  a  consolation  that 
they  are  all  the  while  rapidly  progressing  in  their 
love  for  the  beautiful  art. 

In  this  thrifty  little  city  we  have  had  of  late  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  this  in  the  erection  of  two  fine 
organs,  concerning  which  I  propose  to  give  you  a 
short  sketch.  The  first  has  just  been  erected,  in  and 
for  the  I'earl  Street  Church,  of  this  city,  by  Henry 


Erhen,  of  New  York.  The  instrument  has  3  man- 
uals, each  extending  from  CC  to  G',  and  also  27 
pedal  keys,  and  registers  some  50  stops.  The  swell 
organ  extends  through  its  entire  manual.  This  in- 
strument has  been  pronounced  by  musicians  in  New 
York,  familiar  with  Mr.  Erben's  organs  to  be  supe- 
rior to  anything  he  has  before  produced.  It  was  ad- 
mirably exhibited  by  Wm.  A.  King  on  its  erection. 

A  much  greater  curiosity  than  this,  however,  is  the 
immense  parlor  organ  recently  erected  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
C;idy,  of  this  place,  by  Richard  M.  Ferris  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  largest  parlor  organ  ever 
owned  or  built  in  this  country,  and  has  two  manuals 
of  five  complete  octaves  each,  from  CC  to  C*  in  the 
altissimo,  27  pedal  keys,  and  registers  thirty  stops, 
as  follows  : 


Great  Organ. 

1.  Open  Diapason. 

2.  Viol  d'  Amour. 

3.  Melodia. 

4.  Stop  Diapason,  Bass. 

5.  Stop  Diapason,  Ten. 

6.  Principal. 

7.  Rohr  Flute. 

8.  Twelfth. 

9.  Fifteenth. 

10.  Clarinet. 

11.  Bassoon. 

12.  Trumpet. 

Swell  Organ. 

13.  Bourdon. 

14.  Open  Diapason. 

15.  Stopped  Diapason. 

16.  Dulciana. 


17.  Violiana. 

18.  Fifteenth. 

19.  Cornet. 

20.  Hautboy. 

Swell  Bass. 

21.  Bourdon— 16  ft. 

22.  Dulciana — metal  8  ft. 

Pedals. 

23.  Sub-bass— 16  ft. 

Couplers,  S^c. 

24.  Great  and  Swell. 

25.  Great  and  Swell  Sva. 

26.  Pedals-  and  Great. 

27.  Pedals  and  Swell. 

28.  Pedals  at  octaves. 

29.  Pedal  Check. 

30.  Tremula. 


The  swell  box  includes  the  pipes  connected  with 
the  upp.T  manual  from  tenor  C  upwards. 

The  stops  of  this  instrument  are  charmingly 
voiced,  many  of  them  exceeding  in  delicacy  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  have  ever  heard  ;  and  what  is 
noticeable,  every  stop  is  remarkably  characteristic, 
evincing  excellent  taste  and  judgment.  The  various 
stops  are  also  so  finely  balanced  that  the  listener 
does  not  hear  one  part  above  and  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  but  all  blend  together,  forming  one  full,  rich, 
resonant,  and  compact  body  of  sound.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  instrument  is  of  as  choice  material  and 
workmanship  as  the  finest  piano-forte;  the  action 
works  easily  and  perfectly  noiselessly.  This  organ 
cost  about  $2,500,  and  nobody  doubts  but  that  Mr. 
Cady  has  received  the  full  value  of  his  money.  It 
certainly  must  he  a  very  pleasure-yielding  invest- 
ment. Yours,  &c..  Diapason. 

New  York,  Jan.  13. — The  second  Philhak- 
MONic  Concert,  on  Saturd;iy  last,  was  full  as  ci-owdcd 
as  the  first.  In  fact,  almost  immediately  after  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  house  presented  quit;  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  orchestral  pieces  were 
Mozart's  C  major  Symphony,  Wagner's  Over- 
ture to  "  Faust,"  and  another  by  Schindeljieissee, 
to  Gutzkow's  drama  of  "  Uriel  Acosta."  The  "Ju- 
piter" Symphony  was  exceedingly,  well  performed, 
and  seemed  more  beauiiful  than  ever  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  from  the  preparatory  study  of  it  whichi  had 
enjoyed  at  the  rehearsals  and  the  piano.  I  never 
before  thoroughly  understood  or  appreciated  either 
the  Andanie  or  the  Finale  (that  masterpiece  of 
fuguing,)  in  all  their  parts. 

You  have  yourself  spared  me  the  task  of  saying 
anything  to  characterize  the  "Faust"  Overture  by 
your  analysis  of  it  in  your  last  number.  Yet  my 
opiidon  differs  slightly  from  yours,  inasmuch  as  I  do 
not  yet  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  this  work  of 
"  The  Future,"  and  can  hardly  tell  whether  I  like  it 
or  not,  in  spite  of  having  heard  it  more  frequently 
than  you.  The  three  first  hearings,  however,  can 
hardly  he  counted,  for  the  composition  is  so  im- 
mensely difficult,  that  it  was  most  tantalizingly 
broken  up  at  uU  but  the  last  rehearsal.  One  could 
recognize  Wagner  throughout  in  those  upward  flights 
of  the  violins,  the  peculiar  modulations  and  strange, 
startlin"  harmonics,  and  now  and  then  a  snatch  of 
melody  was  very  beautiful  ;  hut  the  impression  I 
have  received  is   still   too  disconnected  to  he  very 
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firm  and  deep.  I  hardly  think  this  work  will  ever 
be  as  popular  as  the  Tanuhailser  overture.  Schin- 
dclmcissor's  musical  preface  to  '•  Uriel  Acosta "  is 
very  finely  instrumented  and  full  of  pleasing  melo- 
dies, but  without  great  depth.  Did  space  admit  of 
it,  I  would  send  you  the  synopsis  of  it  which  was 
distributed  with  the  programmes;  yet,  unless  you 
were  to  hear  the  music,  it  would  hardly  interest  you. 
Mme.  JoHANNSEN,  (or  Sciieerer-Johannsen,  as 
she  now  calls  herself,  having  got  married  since  her 
arrival  in  this  country)  sang  the  '■  Non  piu  di  Jiore" 
from  Mozart's  Titus,  an  exquisite  thing,  and  a  bra- 
vura aria  by  Pacini,  in  which  latter  she  was  encored. 
This  lady  has  a  very  fine,  sympathetic  voice;  and 
though  I  cannot  exactly  admire  her  school,  I  think 
her  the  best  German  opera  singer  we  have  ever  had 
here.  The  remaining  two  numbers  presented  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gottschalk.  He  first  played  a  move- 
ment of  Hesselt's  grarid  Concerto  in  F  minor  for 
piano  and  orchestra — an  extremely  difficult,  but  not 
proportionately  pleasing  cheval  de  batai/le  for  his  in- 
strument. Its  effect  was,  however,  spoilt  by  the 
orchestra  playing  too  loudly  for  the  piano,  and  Mr. 
Gottschalk  not  loudly  enough  for  the  house.  His 
second  piece  was  one  of  his  inevitable  own  composi- 
tions, a  "  Morceau  de  Concert,"  on  themes  from  II 
Trovatore,  for  two  pianos,  in  which  he  was  most  ably 
sustained  by  a  young  brother  pianist,  Mr.  Emile 
GuTON,  who  has  just  entered  upon  our  musical 
world,  and  whose  very  unassuming  demeanor  must 
have  won  him  the  favorable  notice  of  many  listeners. 
Gottschalk  played  with  wonderful  execution,  as  he 
always  does.  Whenever  I  hear  him  I  regret  anew 
that  such  high  powers  should  be  thrown  away  upon 
the  music  (music  indeed!)  to  which  he  almost 
entirely  confines  himself.  t 


Baltimore,  Jan.  12. — Prof.  Allen's  Soiree,  the 
third  in  order,  came  off  last  Monday  week,  and  the 
following  is  the  programme  : 

TART   I. 

1.  Overture,  "  Figaro," Mozart 

2.  Solo  Alto  :  Horn  Obligate, 

o    -D- c.,1.,      ^  ^-  *'  Danse  des  Sylphes,"  Godfroid. 

(  b.  Etude  m  A  minor, Thalberg. 

4.  Basso  Solo  :  "  I  praise."  &c.,   and  chorus,  St. 

Paul Mendelssohn. 

part  II. 

1.  Quintet,  Part  1st, Mendelssohn. 

2.  Quartet, Rigoletti. 

3.  Quintet,  Part  3rd Mendelssohn. 

4.  Alma  Virgo  ;  Solo  and  Chorus, Hummel. 

I  have  learned  that  the  "  tinsel  clink  of  compli- 
ment" is  light  coin  to  those  most  deserving  of  it,  and 
therefore  I  avoid  bestowing  praise  where  it  is  so 
justly  due,  the  more  readily,  as  the  aflfair  is  consid- 
ered rather  "  private  and  confidential,"  and  the  per- 
formers, being  mostly  amateurs,  have  the  good  taste 
to  value  music  more  than  praise.  I  assure  you  it  is 
truly  refreshing  to  meet  such  a  company  of  devoted, 
conscientious  musicians ;  and,  conjidentialli/,  their 
performance  would  do  honor  to  those  of  more  pre- 
tensions. 

There  was  much  good  music  in  the  churches  here 
on  Christmas  day,  which  I  was  prevented  from  hear- 
ing. At  the  Cathedral  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
was  sung  with  full  orchestra. 

Parodi  and  her  company  appeared  at  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms  Friday  evening;  quite  a  thin  and  cool 
audience  welcomed  them.  One  must  forgo  seeing  to 
in  any  degree  enjoy  Parodi's  singing;  her  grimaces 
are  frightful.  Tiberini  was  well  received ;  he 
looked  the  sentimental  and  ogled  the  girls  disgust- 
ingly. Little  Paul  (though  in  long  coat)  continues 
to  delight  all  with  his  magical  tones. 

I  hear  rumors  of  an  Italian  Opera  in  Baltimore — 
Lagrange,  &o.  'Tis  most  too  good  to  be  true, 
though  Baltimore  is  good  game,  and  a  few  represen- 
tations at  a  high  figure  pay  well.  Trumpet. 
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M.  Thalbergs's  Concerts. 

The  second  concert  (Thursday  evening,  Jan. 
8)  was  about  as  fully  attended  as  the  first.  It 
seems  at  first  a  strange  sight  to  see  two  or  three 
thousand  people  gathered  for  a  piano-forte  con- 
cert. Celebrity  and  novelty  still  carry  the  day, 
reversing  the  intrinsic  order ;  Thalberg  fills  the 
Music  Hall,  while  orchestra  and  symphony  shrink 
to  the  measure  of  the  Melodcon.  We  do  not 
complain,  for  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  witness  for 
once  the  best  of  its  kind.  And  Thalberg,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  given  us  all  a  new  idea  of  possi- 
ble perfection  in  executive  art,  besides  enabling 
us  to  judge  fairly  and  allow  full  weight  to  a  cer- 
tain brilliant,  ornamental  school  of  composition, 
which  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion since  he  called  it  into  being,  and  set  all  the 
young  pianists  on  a  chase  after  its  Jack-o'-lantern 
glory. 

Mr.  Thalberg's  selections  this  time,  as  before, 
■were  chiefly  in  his  own  peculiar  form  of  music — 
the  Fantasia  on  operatic  themes,  and  enabled  us 
to  appreciate  more  closely  this  his  speciality  as  a 
composer.  Thalberg  is  emphatically  a  pianist. 
His  music  is  the  joint  product  of  the  piano  and 
of  Thalberg.  To  his  pianism,  his  playing,  as  the 
perfection  of  e.xecutive  art,  we  confined  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  in  our  notice  of  the  first  con- 
cert. Now  a  few  words  of  the  way  in  which  his 
instrument  and  he  Iiave  as  it  were  grown  up  and 
developed  naturally  and  together  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  his  compositions,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
first  of  all  his  operatic  Fantasias.  We  fancy  to 
ourselves  the  first  germ  of  his  art  in  the  boy's 
love  of  the  tones  of  the  piano.  We  fancy  in  him, 
too,  a  natural  sense  of  beauty  in  the  sphere  of 
sound,  of  euphony,  as  well  as  of  symmetry  and 
elegance  of  form,  fine  appreciation  of  accent,  &c.; 
in  short,  all  that  leads  one  to  cultivate  and 
refine  upon  the  purely  sensuous  charm  of  music. 
Add,  too,  an  Italian's  love  of  melody,  more,  how- 
ever, for  the  grace  than  for  the  passion  thereof. 
He  lays  his  ear  closely,  fondly  to  his  instrument, 
this  cabinet  of  hidden  tones ;  he  woos  its  keys 
with  gentle  or  fierce  touch,  and  draws  from  it 
and  builds  out  from  it  all  that  it  can  do  towards 
illustrating  with  utmost  euphony  and  utmost 
wealth  and  brilliancy  of  ornament,  such  musical 
themes — say  melodies — as  impress  themselves 
most  strongly  on  his  own  musical  temperament 
and  please  the  general  ear.  For  so  far  as  he  has 
a  theory,  it  is  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  please ; 
one  scarcely  fancies  his  young  soul  as  big  with 
swelling  thoughts  and  aspirations,  like  a  young 
Beethoven,  which  must  find  utterance  through  or 
in  spite  of  the  best  instrument  that  comes  to  hand. 
To  make  a  music  which  should  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  piano,  in  a  way  to  strike  and 
astonish,  but  above  all  to  please  the  general  ear 
of  music  lovers,  was  the  end  for  which  he  wrought. 
To  weave  into  a  beautiful,  symmetrical,  extraor- 
dinary arabesque  of  tone  all  the  melodic  passages 
and  figures,  the  Aurora  Borealis  flame-gauze 
arpeggios,  the  wide-spread  harmonies,  the  almost 
orchestrally  broad  combinations,  the  wind-like 
sweeps  and  swells,  the  rushing,  surging  basses,  and 
iEolian  tremolos,  which  he  had  reduced  in  detail 


to  such  certainty  of  precise  manipulation  ;  to 
construct  all  these  technical  feats  into  a  pleasing 
and  connected  artistic  whole,  as  dancers  weave 
their  jms  into  some  Ballet  of  more  or  less  poetic 
significance :  this  seems  to  have  been  the  end  and 
motive  of  the  operatic  Fantasias. 

Now  this  is  a  very  different  genesis,  a  very 
different  method  from  that  whereby  the  master- 
works  of  musical  genius  have  commonly  been 
created.  It  is  not  in  fact  the  method  of  inspired 
creative  genius.  It  is  not  the  method  of  a  soul 
teeming  with  inspired  musical  ideas,  which  it 
proceeds  with  devout  earnest,  and  yet  with  a 
young  Bacchus  joy  to  develope  from  within,  by 
their  intrinsic  logic  and  the  grace  of  sympathizing 
gods,  until  the  necessity  for  utterance  ia  satisfied 
in  a  complete,vital,  glowing  work  of  Art.  Howdif- 
ferent  this  Fantasia  from  a  Sonata  or  Symphony, 
or  even  from  the  freer  tone-poems  of  a  Chopin  ! 
How  difi'erent  from  all  the  forms  that  had  been 
held  classic !  (And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  the 
form  as  it  is  the  inspiration,  that  makes  a  work 
classic ;  though  inspiration  necessarily  leaves 
organic  beauties  as  the  record  of  its  visit,  and 
hence  classical  forms ,  imitated  afterwards  with- 
out inspiration.)  They  are  essentially  virtuoso 
compositions — music  written  for  the  player  and 
his  instrument.  The  nearest  stepping-stone 
afforded  to  it  in  the  old  classical  forms  was  in 
the  Concerto,  in  which  the  display  of  the  per- 
former was  made  an  end,  as  well  as  the  expre.s- 
sion  of  a  thought.  We  shall  see  below  how 
Thalberg  himself  has  marked  and  signalized  this 
stepping-stone  in  his  performance  of  a  Beethoven 
Concerto. 

Enough  here  to  point  out  this  diS'erence. 
And  now  let  us  own  that,  after  hearing  Thalberg 
himself  play  them,  these  Fantasias  do  seem  to  us 
a  much  more  genuine  thing  than  formerly  ; 
under  his  hands  they  justify  themselves.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  they  are  "  compositions  "  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  that  we  speak  of  ornamental  compo- 
sitions in  the  arts  of  pictorial  design.  These 
luxuriate  in  a  certain  freedom  of  technical  exe- 
cution, yet  preserve  a  unity  and  symmetry 
throughout  ;  and  while  their  end  is  ornament, 
they  yet  admit  of  almost  unlimited  richness, 
variety  and  beauty  of  invention.  They  may 
show  feeling,  soul  withal  ;  though  sense  of  beau- 
ty and  ingenious  calculation  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients. Always  a  subordinate  branch  of  Art, 
compared  with  a  great  painting,  statue,  or  arch- 
itectural monument,  but  yet  legitimately  Art. 
So  the  Thalberg  Fantasia  in  music.  The  ara- 
besque designer  chooses  a  figure  to  work  up  and 
multiply  and  vary  through  infinity  of  changes. 
So  the  pianist  takes  a  well  known  theme,  a  mel- 
ody, for  principal  figure  and  subject  in  his  com- 
plex musical  pattern.  He  preludes  to  it  by 
cunning  and  insensible  approaches,  charming  the 
ear  by  what  seems  a  delicate  impromptu  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  hints  ever  and  anon  the  coming 
theme,  catches  the  shine  of  its  coming  afar  off, 
sports  with  the  piano  (as  if  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  fingers,)  and  with  the  latent  theme  at 
the  same  time,  or  lets  the  fingers  run  awhile 
their  own  way,  knowing  how  to  recall  them 
gracefully  and  aptly  as  the  business  approaches. 
Then  comes  the  theme,  a  vocal  melody  perhaps 
from  Norma  or  Lucia,  or  sometimes  a  concerted 
movement,  a  whole  scena.  The  voice  (or  voices) 
sings  itself  firmly,  clearly  and  connectedly  in  the 
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middle  of  the  instrument  (the  thumbs  taking 
much  of  this  duty  on  themselves),  -while  the 
harmonic  foundation  is  laid  out  broadly  below, 
and  the  other  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  free 
to  weave  in  and  over  all  a  web  of  delicate  and 
flowery  embellishments.  Then  come  variations 
and  transformations,  and  new  forms  of  illustra- 
tion and  embellishment  ;  perhaps  also  some  more 
illustrations  out  of  the  same  opera  ;  and  then 
one  of  these  themes  is  [made  the'ornament  and 
covering  to  another,  which  takes  turn  as  princi- 
pal. The  whole  grows  onward  with  a  remarka- 
ble unity  and  symmetry  ;  there  are  splendid 
climaxes  of  gathering  force,  great  basses  rolling 
up  and  breaking  in  bright  treble  showers  of  dia- 
monds, &c.,  and  broad  harmonies  spread  out 
underneath  to  lift  all  up  and  make  what  is  deli- 
cate seem  all  the  airier,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth  : — why  describe  -what  is  so  faniilar  to  our 
readers?  What  strikes  you  in  these  composi- 
tions of  Thalberg,  apart  from  the  playing,  is 
first  a  certain  winning  grace  and  delicacy  in  the 
preluding  and  connecting  parts,  in  which  he 
discloses  a  vein  of  his  own,  a  something  that  is 
peculiarly  Thalberg,  an  atmosphere  breathed 
over  all  from  his  own  mind,  and  which  you  rec- 
Qo-nize  again  in  those  smaller  works  of  his  which 
are  more  purely  his  own  compositions,  like  his 
Andante,  his  Etudes,  &c.  Secondly  the  distinct- 
ness and  expressive  personality  with  which  the 
theme  stands  out  the  whole  time,*  wearing  the 
dress  for  fuller  self-assertion,  and  not  obscured  or 
smothered  in  it,  or  made  ludicrous.  Thirdly, 
the  grace  and  splendor  of  the  ornamentation. 
Then  the  all-pervading  taste  and  sense  of  fitness 
everywhere,  making  beauty  paramount  and  mir- 
acle subordinate,  though  clearly  present.  And 
finally  the  symmetry,  the  architectural  balance 
and  completeness  of  the  whole  work.  This  is 
what  it  is,  and  what  we  are  compelled  to  enjoy 
in  it,  without  asking  ourt-elves  what  it  is  not, 
and  whether  it  can  satisfy  the  passion  for  un- 
dying beauty  that  torments  deep  natures.  Go 
to  Beethoven  for  that.  Accept  this  in  its  way — 
Tintil  you  shall  grow  tired  of  it. 

Mr.  Thalberg's  Fantasias,  however,  are  not 
equal  in  point  of  unity.  This  time  he  played  his 
"  Sonnambula,"  his  "  Don  Giovanni,"  and  his 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia."  The  first  was  a  charming 
abstract  of  the  spirit  of  Bellini's  opera.  The 
second  was  wonderful  for  the  treatment  of  the 
selected  themes,  the  Minuet  and  the  Serenade, 
the  latter  of  which  was  given  with  the  accompa- 
nying orchestral  melody,  and  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trating, recalling  all  that  passes  on  the  stage, 
■while  each  part  keeps  itself  marvellously  distinct 
and  sets  the  other  in  a  clearer  light.  It  was  the 
perfection  of  clear  statement.  But  the  long  in- 
troductory portion  of  the  Fantasia  was  not  at  all 
in  the  Don  Juan  vein  ;  we  should  sooner  have 
expected  a  theme  from  TVebcr's  "  Oberon"  after 
it.  The  "  Lucrezia  Borgia"  is  one  of  his  grand- 
est, working  up  the  well-known  Trio  with  a  su- 
perb climax. 

But  more  than  with  the  Fantasias,  were  we 
charmed  with  Thalberg's  Tarantella,  the  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  delicacy  and  delirious  eogtacy  of 
which,  as  he  plays  it,  surpa-ssed  all  the  Taren- 
tellas  we  have  heard.  Will  he  not  some  night 
let  us  hear  some  of  his  Noctume.i  and  jEludes  ; 
and  especially  Lis  Andante  (just  published  by 

•  Read  the  preface  to  hi»  L'Ari  clu  CharU  Applique 
au  Piano,  published  by  O.  Ditson  &  Co. 


Russell  and  Richardson),  or  his  Andante  Tremolo 
— compositions  to  which  we  own  a  partiality. 
There  is  a  certain  grace  and  flavor  to  these  little 
things  of  Thalberg's  own,  which,  though  not 
indicating  a  great  creative  genius,  yet  place  him 
amongst  the  minor  poets  of  the  piano. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  singing  at 
this  concert.  Mme.  D'Angm  confirmed  the  im- 
pression of  her  exceedingly  rich  and  powerful 
contralto,  and  of  her  rare  execution  as  a  genuine 
Rossini  singer.  Her  middle  voice  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  we  ever  heard.  The  very 
low  tones  gain  in  roundness  as  we  hear  her,  but 
we  are  not  partial  to  them.  The  high  notes 
sound  hard  and  common.  Her  greatest  triumph 
was  again  in  Non  phi  mesla.  In  the  duet  from 
"  The  Barber,"  her  first  tones  :  Dunqiie  io  sono, 
&c.,  were  delicious,  and  the  whole  was  charming- 
ly sung  and  acted.  Sig.  MoRELLitoo  supplied  the 
Figaro  with  fine  tact  and  efiect.  D'Angri  sang 
also  an  air  from  "  Batl/,"  and  the  Brindisi  from 
Lucrezia  ;  the  latter  in  a  dashing  and  voluptu- 
ous style,  which  stirred  up  most  listeners,  but  not 
with  that  truth  to  the  melody  or  fine  poetic  fer- 
vor which  we  could  desire,  if  we  desired  anything 
just  now  of  so  hacknied  an  afiiiir. 

Third  Concert  (Saturday  evening,  Jan.  10.) 
There  was  no  question  this  time,  as  there  was  the 
previous  Saturday,  between  Thalberg  and 
Beethoven  ;  for  we  had  them  both  united. 
The  mountain  came  to  Mahomet ;  Mr.  Zerr.^hn 
and  all  his  orchestra  to  the  great  pianist,  helpincr 
him  to  bring  out  one  of  Beethoven's  Concertos, 
besides  contributing  of  their  best  stores  purely 
orchestral.  And  they  seemed  inspired  to  do 
their  best.  All  did  their  best ;  the  programme 
was  uncommonly  good,  the  Music  Hall  crowded, 
the  audience  enthusiastic  (far  more  than  at  the 
first  two  concerts),  and  altogether  there  was  left 
the  impression  of  a  most  delightful  concert.  We 
must  record  the  programme  : 

PART   I. 

1.  Overture:  Der  Freyschiitz, 'Weber 

Orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 

2.  Aria  :  Semiramis, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

3.  Concerto  in  C  minor, Beethoven 

S.  Thalberg. 

i.  "Batti,  Batti,"  Don  Giovanni, Mozart 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

5.  Andante  of  Fourth  Symphony Beethoven 

PART  II. 

6.  Overture:  William  Tell Rossir.i 

7.  "Voi  che  sapete,  Marriage  of  Figaro, Mozart 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

8.  Fantasia:  Prayer  of  Moses, Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 

9.  Rondo:  Cenerentola, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

10.  Fantasia:  Masaniello, Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 
H.  March:  Le  Proph<;te Meyerbeer 

The  orchestra  sounded  better  in  the  Music 
Hall  than  in  the  Melodeon,  the  sounds  being 
better  fused  and  softened,  without  loss  of  reso- 
nance or  freshness.  And  yet,  as  before,  one  felt 
the  need  of  more  seconds  and  violas  to  offset  the 
powerful  first  violins.  (Of  course  a  much  larger 
orchestra  every  way  is  still  the  desideratum  with 
us.)  The  overtures  were  finely  played ;  the 
finale  to  the  "  William  Tell "  with  rare  precision 
and  brilliancy,  which  of  course  warmed  the  mul- 
titude to  an  encore.  The  Andante  to  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  too,  fully  renewed  its  delightful  im- 
pression of  beauty  and  of  tenderest,  deepest  feel- 
ing. It  was  played  better  than  before.  But  the 
memorable  feature  ot  the  concert  was  the  Beet- 
lioven  Concerto,  played  riglit  under  the  statue 
of  the  composer,  by  one  of  the  world's  two  first 


pianists,  and  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments. 
And  yet  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  be  cut 
short  with  only  (he  first  movement  of  the  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  after  the  whole  had  been  announced, 
and  after  that  first  movement  had  proved  so 
witchingly  beautiful,  that  it  was  hard  to  ti-ar 
oneself  from  the  enjoyment  of  so  pure  a  work  of 
Art,  especially  as  such  a  chance  of  perfect  inter- 
pretation on  the  pianist's  part  might  never  come 
aiT-xin.  But  Thalberg's  execution  was  a  miracle 
of  perfection.  The  orchestra  seemed  to  fei-1  that 
it  must  be,  and  that  it  must  not  be  spoiled,  to  jud"e 
by  the  unity  and  delicacy  with  which  they  played 
the  long  introduction,  and  the  accompaniment 
throughout.  And  what  a  masterpiece  the  com- 
position is !  To  say  nothing  of  its  ideas  and 
spirit,  worthy  of  Beethoven,  how  admirably  the 
instruments  are  made  to  lead  and  blend  into  the 
sounds  of  the  piano,  what  exquisite  contrasts  and 
minglings  of  strings  and  reeds  !  Thalberg  played 
it  not  only  with  the  utmost  precision,  force  and 
clearness,  but  with  the  finest  light  and  shade, 
bringing  out  with  exquisite  feeling  and  accent  all 
those  little  melodic  phrases  which  in  Beethoven's 
music  melt  out  of  the  tone  mass,  like  passing 
smiles  of  a  celestial  meaning  and  beauty  which 
ever  and  anon  light  up  a  grand  and  earnest  face. 
The  ease  with  which  it  was  done,  too,  showed  to 
what  e.\cellent  account  this  new  power  of  pianism 
may  be  turned  in  qualifying  the  player  for  ex- 
pressive interpretation  of  the  master  compositions. 
But  what  held  the  audience  in  breathless  delight 
for  some  minutes  was  the  long  and  elaborate  ca- 
dence introduced  by  Thalberg  at  the  orchestral 
pause  near  the  end.  It  was  marvellously  ingeni- 
ous and  beautiful,  an  abstract,  in  fact,  of  the  en- 
tire movement,  as  if  it  had  caught  its  own  image 
in  miniature  in  a  distant  mirror.  Right  know- 
ingly had  the  pianist  siezed  upon  this  transition 
point  between  the  old  school  and  the  new,  be- 
tween music  as  music,  and  music  as  illustration,  and 
shown  his  best  art  where  he  had  the  noljlest  sub- 
ject. Now  one  could  not  but  ask  why,  interesting 
as  it  is  in  those  Fantasias  above  discussed,  this 
wonderful  pianism  docs  not  see  for  itself  a  higher 
and  more  glorious  calling  in  subordinating  itself 
more  frequently  and  as  a  chief  duty  to  the  un- 
folding of  the  beauties  of  inspired  works  like  those 
of  Beethoven.  For,  although  the  Sonatas,  Con- 
certos, &c.,  present  comparatively  fewer  difficul- 
ties to  the  fingers  than  the  modern  music,  yet 
there  is  no  possible  perfection  of  skill  in  execu- 
tion which  would  be  thrown  away  in  the  render- 
ing of  them.  Can  the  simplest  lines  of  Shak- 
speare  find  too  great  an  actor '?  Certainly  it  was 
clearly  settled  that  evening  that  Thalberg  can  ap- 
preciate and  can  play  Beethoven. 

For  Fantasias  this  time  he  gave  us  two  of  his  very 
best ;  the  "  Prayer  from  Moses"  and  the  "  Masani- 
ello." The  former  we  have  always  thought  about 
the  first  of  his  works  in  this  kind.  There  is  per- 
fect unity  of  spirit  and  of  structure  throughout. 
It  grows  and  builds  itself  up  symmetrically,  and 
does  not  descend  to  the  patchworth  character 
which  may  be  charged  on  some  of  these  pieces. 
Theopening  is  in  the  most  delicate,  fresh  vein  of 
Thalberg,  clear  as  crystal,  leading  you  on  from 
one  happy  surprise  to  another,  through  the  light 
dance  themes  of  the  opera,  till  the  harmony 
broadens  and  the  Prayer  follows  as  of  necessity, 
and  is  amplified  into  majestic  proportions.  AVe 
had  always  felt  its  power,  but  found  that  we  did 
not  half  realize  it  until  we  had  heard  him  play  it 
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Mini\  D'Angri's  selections  were  excellent. 
The  two  from  Rossini,  being  in  lier  own  peculiar 
school,  exhibited  both  voice  and  execution  to  the 
best  advantage.  Between  the  two  from  Mozart 
there  was  great  difference  in  the  rendering.  Bal- 
ti,  haiti  suffered ;  an  orchfstral  accompaniment, 
to  no  song  more  essential,  would  perhaps  have 
imparted  more  of  its  true  spirit  to  the  singer. 
And  there  stood  the  orchestra :  why  were  they 
not  used  ?  But  Voi  die  sapete  was  most  beauti- 
fully sung,  in  pure,  sustained  canlahile  style,  and 
in  her  best  voice.  With  these  tones  the  delicious 
melody  sounded  as  it  ought  to  sound.  All  wished 
to  hear  it  repeated,  and  it  did  a  violence  to  the 
pure  feeling  generally  excited  to  have  the  demand 
answered  by  so  incongruous  a  thing  as  the  Lu- 
crezia  Drinking  Song. 

Fourth  Concert,  (Tuesday  evening).  Ano- 
ther Concerto  (i.  e.  a  first  movement)  of  Beet- 
hoven :  that  in  Efj.  As  a  composition  it  warmed 
us  even  more  than  the  C  minor.  The  quaint 
conciseness  and  boldness  of  the  leading  theme,  the 
joyous,  elated  young  Bacchus  tread  and  rhythm 
of  the  whole  thing,  approaching  once  the  ecstacy 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  were  such  as  Beethoven 
only  has  expressed.  Mr.  Thalberg  played  it  in 
the  same  chaste  classical  style  as  the  other ; 
only  perhaps  a  little  less  carefully  ;  and  there  was 
no  marvellous  cadenza  to  astound  the  general  au- 
dience. The  orchestra  had  shrunk  to  a  thin 
shadow — only  two  first  violins — the  effect  of  sick- 
ness and  other  accidents.  Of  course  this  lent  a 
chill  to  it.  The  other  orchestral  selections  were 
accordingly  inferior;  the  weak  humdrum  over- 
ture to  Martha,  another  empty  one  by  Kalliwoda, 
and  an  "  Alexander  March."  Thalberg  played 
his  Semiramide  Fantasia,  chiefly  founded  on  the 
ghost  scene,  his  Lucia  Finale  and  Serenade  from 
Don  Pasquale  and  his  most  sparkling  Elisir 
d'Amore.  D'Angri  executed  "  Variations  di 
Bravura,"  written  for  her  by  Rossini,  very  admir- 
ably ;  also  an  Aria  from  Mercadante's  Saffo,  an- 
other from  L'ltaliana  in  Alijieri,  and  a  Cavatina 
from  Donizetti's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Morelli 
made  a  great  hit  with  Rossini's  Tarantella,  and 
sann-  Amorfanesto  in  his  uniformly  artistic  man- 
ner. His  voice  seemed  somewhat  hard,  but  reso- 
nant and  telling. 


[The  following  eame  too  late  to  take  its  place  under 
••Correspondence";  as  it  is,  a  portion  of  the  letter 
has  to  be  deferred.] 

New  York,  Jan.  14.  Last  Tuesday  week,  Mr. 
Aptommas  gave  the  second  of  his  Harp  Soirees  at 
Dodworth's  saloon,  assisted  by  Madame  SpACZEK,a 
lady  pianist,  and  by  the  Mollenhauee  brothers. 
Mine.  Von  Bebkel,  from  the  German  Opera  Com- 
pany, had  promised  to  sing,  but  failing  to  be  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Otto  Feder,  volunteered  his  services,  and 
gave  a  couple  of  songs.  The  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Aptommas  to  play  classical 
music  upon  the  harp,  an  instrument  wholly  incapable 
of  taking  the  place  of  a  piano-forte.  The  trio  se- 
lected was  one  by  Onslow  ;  and  though  Mr.  Ap- 
tommas played  with  great  skill  and  correctness,  yet 
the  Trio  fell  rather  heavily  upon  the  audience.  But 
in  its  own  peculiar  province  the  harp  is  most  deli- 
cious to  listen  to,  and  in  such  pieces  as  Gotts- 
chalk's  Marche  de  Nttit,  and  in  familiar  melodies, 
with  their  variations,  I  know  of  no  instrument  that, 
under  the  hands  of  a  master,  discourses  sweeter 
music.  There  is  an  indescribable  dreaminess  about 
it,  a  perfect  enjoyability,  that  to  my  ear  no  other  in- 
strument possesses.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the 
harp  is  such  an  agreeable  instrument  is,  that  it|  is 


the  most  graceful  of  any  to  perform  on,  and  is  con- 
nected with  so  many  romantic  associations.  Old 
Ossian,  with  his  ^reaming  white  hair  fiiiatin.'  upon 
the  wind,  sang  the  song  of  other  days,  while  his 
trembling  fingers  wandered  along  the  chords  of  liis 
rude  harp.  King  David,  when  his  pious  heart  broke 
out  into  song,  cried  out,  "  Awake  thou,  my  lute  and 
harp,"  and  praised  the  Lord  "  upon  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings,  and  upon  the  harp."  In  our  fancies 
of  the  other  world  we  see  angels  with  golden  harps 
in  their  bands,  and  the  idea  is  beautiful  indeed.  But 
how  different  the  effect  were  any  other  instrument 
introduced  into  the  celestial  regions  !  Imagine,  for 
instance,  a  cherub  playing  on  the  violin,  a  seraph 
piercing  the  air  with  the  tones  of  a  flageolet,  angels 
pufiRng  away  at  ophecleides  and  French  horns, 
while  St.  Cfccilia  is  sitting  on  an  adjacent  cloud, 
thrumming  on  one  of  Erard's  "  Grands  "  ! 

GoTTSciiALK,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been 
mnking  farewell  appearances,  previous  to  departures 
for  Europe,  and  wlio,  like  Paul  Jdlien,  seems  de- 
termined never  to  leave  the  country,  gave  another 
grand  concert  d'adieu  last  evening,  and  announces 
another  one  in  Brooklyn  in  a  few  days.  Herr  Gold- 
beck,  the  young  pianist,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  intends  giving  a  series  of  piano-forte 
recitals  at  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  in  23d  street. 
Though  given  at  a  private  house,  these  matine'es 
will  be  accessible  to  the  public,  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  three  concerts  being  two  dollars.  Mr. 
Goldbeck  will  be  assisted  by  Mme.  Johannsej?  and 
Mr.  Doehler,  a  violinist  connected  with  the  English 
Opera  orchestra, 

Mr.  Emile  Guton,  a  pianist  and  pupil  of  Thal- 
berg, is  rash  enough  to  announce  a  concert  for  Sat- 
urday evening. 

The  German  Opera  Company  are  in  trouble,  the 
prima  donna.  Mine.  Johannsen,  not  having  ap- 
peared for  several  evenings.  An  inditferent  substi- 
tute has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ckon- 
feld,  a  young  lady,  with  a  voice  of  limited  power 
and  cultivation.  Loktzino's  comic  opera,  Czar  and 
Zimmerman,  has  been  produced  with  this  lady  in  the 
chief  role. 

An  inexcusable  blunder  of  mine,  in  my  last  letter, 
in  which  I  failed  to  render  unto  Spohr  the  things 
that  are  Spohr's,  has  excited  the  just  and  awful  in- 
dignation of  my  worthy  colleague,  Mr, t , 

the  Typographical  S|)hynx.  Perhaps  he  may  re- 
member, in  the  opera  of  Trovatore,  where  the  Count 
de  Luna  hears  the  serenade  of  the  Troubadour,  and 
overcome  with  inexpressible  fear,  cries  out:  " lo 
tremo";  so  when  I  see  Mr.  Typocraphical  Sphynx 
amiably  excoriating  me  in  his  New  York  letter,  "  lo 
tremo,"  and  I  wring  my  hands,  beat  my  breast,  tear 
my  hair,  put  sackcloth  'and  ashes  on  my  head,  and 
have  scarcely  enough  strength  left  to  sign  myself,  a 
la  Micawber,3 

"  The  Remains  of  a  Fallen  Tower," 

Teovator. 

Orciiestral  Union. — The  first  of  the  Wednes- 
day Aftcnioon  Concerts  (the  joint  enterprise  of  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  with  Carl  Zerrahn  for 
leader)  drew  a  huge  audience  to  the  Music  Hall,  and 
passed  off  successfully.  The  programme  ministered 
to  the  refined  and  to  the  simple  appetite  in  happy 
proportions,  For  the  former,  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  overture  to  "  Oberon  "  were  a 
rich  allowance.  The  lighter  pieces  were  quite  good 
in  their  way.  The  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
orchestra,  which  numbered  very  nearly  all  who  play 
in  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  A  novelty  was  the 
first  public  performance  of  Master  Cakltle  Peter- 
si  lea,  a  young  pianist  of  about  twelve  years.  He 
played  with  orchestra  Hummel's  difficult  Rondo  Bril- 
liant in  a  way  that  vouched  for  diligent  practice.  It 
was  very  well  played,  for  a  boy  ;  but  whether  it  was 
well  that  the  boy  should  play,  is  another  question. 


Rare  genius  (and  what  so  rare  7)  may  justify  it  some- 
times, but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  for  the  boy,  the  art, 
the  public,  and  for  all  concerned,  that  he  be  not 
stirred  up  to  much  haste  about  self  exhibition. 

To-morrow  evening  Mr.  Thalberg  and  his  art- 
ists, with  Mr.  Zerkahn's  orchestra,  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  give  us  "Mozart's  Requiem," 
in  the  Music  Hall.  We  have  never  had  this  great 
work  adequately  done  here,  and  only  once  or  twice, 
a  long  time  since,  attempted.  It  will  be  the  musical 
event  of  the  season.  Mme.  D'Angki  takes  the  con- 
tralto solos,  Mrs.  Long  the  soprano,  (Mme.  De  Wil- 
HORST  having  joined  the  Strakosch  opera  in  New 
York.)  Mr.  Artiiurson  the  tenor,  and  Sig.  Mo- 
relli the  bass.  In  the  second  part  Thalberg  will 
play  his  "Prayer  of  Moses,"  and  other  pieces,  and 
also  for  this  time  only  on  the  Oryiie  Alexandre,  be- 
sides vocal  selections.  This  is  Mr.  Thalberg's  last 
performance  in  Boston,  as  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Troy  and  Albany. ..  .This 
evening  the  "Oepheds"  Glee  Club,  composed  of 
Germans,  who  have  long  enjoyed  weekly  practice 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  August  Kreisssiann,  give 
the  first  of  three  subscription  concerts  at  Mercantile 
Hall.  The  Club  will  sing  some  of  the  best  part- 
songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Lenz,  Maurcr,  S;c.,  and  the 
chorus:  0  Isis  and  Osiris,  from  the  "Magic  Flute.'' 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane  will  sing :  Thou  thutkillest  the 
prophets,  from  "  St.  Paul,"  Mozart's  Vedrai  carino, 
and  with  Mr.  Kreissmann  a  duet  from  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro ;  and  tliere  will  be  sung  a  "  Nightingale 
Duct"  by  tenor  and  bass.  Mr.  Scuitltze  contrib- 
utes a  violin  solo,  and  Mr.  Leonhard,  the  pianist,  a 
"  Song  without  Words"  bj'  Mendelssohn,  and  a  Po- 
lonaise by  Chopin.     Truly  a  beaudful  programme. 

Mr.  Satter,  it  will  be  seen,  offers  an  inviting 
programme,  and  a  novel  one,  for  his  second  Soiree 
next  Wednesday  evening.  William  Mason  will 
assist  him.  A  Piano  Trio  founded  upon  Byron's 
"Sardanapalus"  must  at  least  pique  curiosity,  and 
Liszt's  two-piano"  Preludes"  arc  reputed  among  his 
best  works.... The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  having  been  absorbed  into  Thalberg's  orches- 
tra last  Tuesday  night,  postpone  the  concert  of  that 
evening  until  Tuesday  after  next,... Carl  Zee- 
eaiin's  second  Philh.Trmonic  will  come  off  next 
Saturday  evening.  The  Programme  will  include 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  (in  D),  Berlioz's 
overture,  Le  Carneval  Remain  (first  time).  Andante 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  Song  of  Praise,"  a  Romanza 
for  French  Horn,  overture  to  Zampa,  and  more,  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  informed ....  Do  not  forget  the 
Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  at  the  Music  Hall. 

Music  Hall,  Sunday,  Jan.  18th. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

THALBERG'S,  D'ANQRI'S  AND  MORELLI'S 

Farewell  .\ppearaace  in  Boston. 
First  performance  for  many  years  of  the  whole  of 
MOZART'S     IMMORTAL,     RE«IUIBM, 
on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  splendor  and  grandeur. 

All  the  Solos  will  be  sung  by 
MME.  D'ANGRI,  MRS.  LONG, 

SIG.  MORELLI,  MR.  ARTHURSON. 

Choruses  by  the  full  force  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
Mr.  ZERllAUN  .and  his  complete  Orchestra  of  35. 

Orgasist MR.  MUELLER. 

To  be  followed  by  a 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT, 
in  which  Mr.  THALBERG  will  make  his  last  appearance,  and 
in  which  Mme.  D'AXGRI,  Signor  MORELLI,  and  HANDEL 
AND  HAYDN  SOCIETV,  and  the  ORCHESTRA,  will  take  part. 
Admission,  One  Dollar, 
Seats  (witho-at  extra  charge)  to  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  at  the  Tremont 
House  and  at  the  door. 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS. 

THE  SECOND  CONCERT,  bein^  the  first  of  the  regular  series 
of  four,  will  be  given  on  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  24, 
1857.  Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  1$3 ;  single  ticket  SI. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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NOTICE. 

THE  members  of  the  Orpheus  Glee  OLUBrespecf  fully  inform 
their  friends  and  subscribers,  that  their  FIKST  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  will  take  plaie  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  street, 

On  SATURDAY,  Jan.  17,  1857, 
on  Tvhich  occasion  thev  will  be  kindly  assisttd  by 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  HUGO  LKONriARD,  pianist,  and 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCUULTZE,  Tiolinist. 

AUGUST  KREISSMANN DIRECTOR. 

Single  Tickets,  to  be  had  at  the  door  on  the  evening,  50  cts. 
Concert  to  commence  at  7>i  o'clock  precisely. 

aUSTAVE    SATTER'S 
SECOND   PHILHARMONIC    SOIRiEE 

Will  be  given  at  the 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  No.  409 

Washington  Street, 
On  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,   Jan.  31,  1857. 

AssisTniG  Artists.  —  Miss  Emma  Davis,  Vocalist: 
"Wm.  Masoii,  the  eminent  Pianist:  "Wm.  Schultze, 
Tiolinist :  H.  Jungnickel,  Violoncellist :  B.  J.  Lang, 
Pianist. 

PROGRAMME. 

1— Sonata:  (Aflat)  op.  26. Beethoven. 

Gustave  Satter. 

2— Grand  Trio:  (E  flat) Satter. 

1,  Allegro  molto — 2    Romance — 3.  Scherzo— 4.  Finale. 
Messrs.  Schultze,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

3 — Scene  and  Air  :  "  Frei.schutz," "Weber. 

Miss  Emma  D.ivis. 

4 — Les  Preludes  :  Poesie  Symphonique,  (for  two  pianos,)  Liszt. 

Messrs.  Mason  and  iratter. 

[Cr*Both  Satter's  Trio  and  Liszt's  Preludes  are  performed  on 
this  occasion  for  the  Jim  time. 
The  composition  of  the  Trio  is  based  on  Byron's  "  Sardana- 
palns."  —  The  composition  of  the  Preludes  is  based  on  Lamar- 
tine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques." 

Tickets  for  the  Series,  admitting  two  persons.  S3,50 :  one 
person,  §2  :  or  one  admission  to  a  single  concert,  SI. 
Commences  precisely  at  1}^.  o'clock. 


ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 
they  will  give  a  Series  of 

■WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOOKT  CONCERTS, 

At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1S.57.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
comprised  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
RAHN  as  Conductor.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING  :  An  Analytical,  Phj-Kiolo- 
gical  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of  tiie  Voice. 
By  Caelo  Basslni.    Kdited  by  U.  Stoers  ^^ILLI3.     P]iceS4. 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  and  all  persons  interested 
in  the  siudy  and  practice  of  vocal  uiutic,  is  respectfully  called 
to  thiq  new  and  valuable  work. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

Krentzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

JUST  PUBLISHED Price  ,$1,50. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Wcuhington  St. 

JOE  PPtlFTIFG 

OP     ETEET     DE3CEIPTI0S     NEATLY     AND     PBOMPTLT 
EXECrXED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BAIiCH, 
3SrO.    21    SCHOOL    STIiEET. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing, 

Residence  No.  86  Flnckuey  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

GWes  Tostruction  on  the  PUN'O,  and  may  be  addreaped  at 
KichardsoD'sMuMcat  Es^-hange.  Tenrift,  fJiW  per  quarter  of  24 
lesions,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  ItysonB,  one  a  week. 

THEMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

"IVHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  O.  ANDUE  &  CO. 
f  f    FoTHticn  Clx'-ic  Mu'ic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  OUGAN,  hy  llopkinn  and  Kimbault,  a  few  coplea. 
Jart  rcci^Ted,  a  small  iovoice  of  Meter  Fluteb. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ut^n  Df  tl]E  ^Mann  ul  linging, 


17.    S. 


II  O  T  E  li . 

ED'WAB.lTl,. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  fro(^  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

POE  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNO\\^LEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME     VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (thnbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  numher  of  examples  in  pcore,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  hound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(former  price,  S5  2-j.)  In  paper  wrappers,  $1  13.  By 
mail,  SI  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued : 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini'a  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Tol.l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Basp,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO^S    music    STORSj 

389  Broad^vay,  IVe^v  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Bean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STKEET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  PauPs  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBTTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

Enil  jS^aUr  in:  iHufiital  ^Tttftaixbist, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

li-A-XiLET,   3D-A."V"IS    <Sz    CO. 


MANUFACTUREBS  OF 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITU  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  TVasIiington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Bojlston  Market.) 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEROOMS, 

3vr.A.so3xrio    TEavti^aLiE, 

'JltKMONT     S'J'JU:J'/J', 
Apr  2B  BOSTON.  tf 


J.   C.  D.  PARKER, 

Enstruttorof  tf)«  f  iano-jFnrtJ,  ©i^an  &  P.aimonj, 

3    UAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  3-3  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Adarc33  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

G.    ANDRE    &/    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  llaydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'WasliiiBj^toii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OTFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  hishfr  brandies  of  Pliinu  pUijing.  Tht  ahteDtion 
of  Amateurs,  Proftrssional  Teat-hers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  at'complish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kichardsou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  Q.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  How. 

C.    BREUSIIVG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErariTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[^7^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apfr  of  Ert  anil  3Litfratur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  j 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  M'orka 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

tCT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGUT,  21  Scuool  St.  Bobton. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINa. 

Pirst  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12G  lines)  first  insertion ftil2.00 

Do  do  each  Bub.sequent. . .  .Jfrti  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  lino  20ets. 
Payments  required  tn  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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CLAPP  &  CORY, ProTidence,  R.  I. 
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(Continued  from  page  123.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  frOL' Ht'CTOH  Behlioz.) 
i 

THE   FLUTE. 

The  sound  of  this  instrument  I's  sweet  in  the 
medium,  rather  piercing  in  the  high  notes,  and 
very  characteristic  in  the  low  ones.  The  quahfy 
of  tone  of  the  medium,  and  of  that  of  tlie  hioh 
portion,  has  not  a  very  special. or  decided  expres- 
sion. Tliey  may  be  employed  in  melodies,  or 
accents  of  varied  character;  but  without  equallino; 
either  the  artless  gaiety  of  the  hautboy,  or  the 
noble  tenderness  of  the  clarinet.  It  shoukl  seem 
then,  that  tlie  flute  is  an  instrument  well-nigh 
devoid  of  expression,  which  may 'be  introduced 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  on  account  of  its 
facility  in  executing  groups  of  rapid  notes,  and  in 
sustaining  high  sounds  useful  in  the  orchestra  for 
adding  fullness  to  the  upper  harmonies.  Generally 
speaking,  this  is  true ;  nevertheless,  on  studying 
the  instrument  carefully,  there  may  be  discovered 
an  expression  peculiar  to  it,  and  an  aptitude  for 
rendering  certain  sentiments,  in  which  no  other 
instrument  can  compete  with  it.  If,  for  instance, 
it  were  requisite  to  give  to  a  sad  air  an  accent  of 
desolation,  but  of  humility  and  resignation  at  the 
same  time,  the  feeble  sounds  of  the  tlute's  medium, 
in  the  keys  of  C  minor  and  D  minor  especiallv, 
would  certainly  produce  the  desired  effect.  One 
master  only  seems  to  me  to  have  known  how  to 
avail  himself  of  this  pale  coloring ;  and  he  is 
Gluck.  On  listening  to  the  melodramatic  move- 
ment in  D  minor  which  he  has  placed  in  the 
Elysian  fields  scene  of  Orfeo,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  a  flute  only  could  fittingly  be  made  to 
utter  this  melody.  A  hautboy  would  have  been 
too  puerile,  and  its  voice  would  not  have  seemed 
sufficiently  pure;  the  corno  inglese  is  too  low;  a 
clarinet  would  doubtless  have  answered  better; 
but  certain  sounds  would  have  been  too  powerful 
— none  of  its  softest  notes  could  have  reduced 
themselves  to  the  feeble,  faint,  veiled  sound  of  the 
F  natural  of  the  medium,  and  of  the  first  B]) 
above  the  lines,  which  imparts  so  much  sadness  to 
the  flute  in  this  key  of  D  minor,  where  these 


notes  frequently  occur.  In  short,  neither  the 
violin,  the  viola,  nor  the  violoncello  used  in  solo 
or  in  masses,  would  serve  to  express  this  very 
sublime  lament  of  a  suffering  and  despairing 
departed  spirit;  it  required  precisely  the  instru- 
ment selected  by  the  author.  And  Gluck's 
melody  is  conceived  in  such  a  way  that  the  flute 
lends  itself  to  all  the  uneasy  writhings  of  this 
eternal  grief,  still  imbued  with  the  passions  of 
earthly  life.  It  is  at  first  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
which  seems  to  fear  being  overheard ;  then  it 
laments  softly,  rising  into  the  accent  of  reproach, 
then  into  that  of  profound  woe,  the  cry  of  a  heart 
torn  by  incurable  wounds,  falling  litlle  hy  little 
into  complaint,  regret,  and  the  sorrowing  murmur 
of  a  resigned  soul.     "What  a  poet  1 

An  effect  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  is  that 
of  two  flutes  playing  in  the  medium  successions  of 
thirds  in  E\)  or  in  A\) — both  keys  extremely 
favorable  to  the  velvet  sounds  of  this  instrument. 
Beautiful  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chorus  of  Priests  in  the  first  act  of  CEdipus :  "  O 
vous,  que  I'innocence  meme,"  and  in  the  cavatina 
of  the  duet  in  the  Vestale:  "Lcs  Dieux  prendront 
pitie."  The  notes,  B\),  A\),  G,  F,  and  E[),  in 
flutes  have,  thus  grouped,  something  of  the  sono- 
rousness of  the  harmonica.  Thirds  of  hautboys, 
corni  '        clarinets,  do  not  resemble  them. 

The  iMiv  .^iiuhds  of  the  fluie  are  seldom  or  else 
ill  employed  by  the  majority  of  composers. 
Weber,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Freisclmtz, 
and,  before  him,  Gluck,  in  the  religious  march  of 
Alceste,  have  nevertheless  shown  what  may  be 
done  with  it  in  harmonies  imbued  with  sonorous- 
ness and  thought.  These  bass  notes, — as  I  have 
already  said, — mingle  admirably  with  the  low 
sounds  of  corni  inglesi  and  clarinets ;  they  give 
the  softened  shade  of  a  dark  coloring. 

Another  instance  of  this,  occurs  in  the  example 
quoted  from  Weber's  FreiscMltz  (page  35). 
There  is  something  ineffably  dreamy  in  these  low 
holding  notes  of  the  two  flutes,  during  the  melan- 
choly prayer  of  Agatha,  as  she  contemplates  the 
summits  of  the  trees,  silvered  by  the  rays  of  the 
night  planet. 

In  general,  the  modern  masters  keep  their  flutes 
too  constantly  in  the  high  range  ;  they  seem  afraid 
that  these  instruments  shall  not  be  sufficiently 
distinguished  amidst  the  mass  of  the  orchestra. 
It;  hence  restdts  that  they  predominate,  instead  of 
blending  in  with  the  whole;  and  thus  the  instru- 
mentation becomes  hard  and  piercing  rather  than 
sonorous  and  harmonious. 

Flutes  form  a  family  of  themselves — like  haut- 
boys and  clarinets ;  and  are  cjuite  as  numerous. 
The  large  flute — of  which  mention  has  just  been 
made — is  the  most  used.  For  ordinary  orchestras, 
no  more  than  two  large  flute  parts  are  written ; 
nevertheless,  soft  chords  held  on  by  three  flutes 
would  often  have  an  excellent  effect.  A  charming 
sonorousness  is  obtained  from  the  association  of  a 
single  flute  above,  with  four  violins,  sustaining  a 
high  harmony  in  five  parts.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  custom, — for  which  there  is  reason, 
however — which  has  always  given  to  the  first  flute 
the  highest  notes  of  the  harmony,  there  are  many 
occasions,  in  which  a  contrary  plan  might  be 
pursued  with  success. 

THE    PICCOLO    FLUTE. 

Piccolo  flutes  are  strangely  abused  now-a-daj's 
■ — as    is    the    case    with    all    instruments    whose 


vibrations  thrill,  pierce,  or  flash  forth.  In  pieces 
of  a  joyous  character,  the  sounds  of  the  second 
octave  may  be  very  suitable,  in  all  their  grada- 
tions ;  while  the  upper  notes,  are  excellent 
(fortissimo)  for  violent  and  tearing  effects :  in  a 
storm,  for  instance,  or  in  a  scene  of  fierce  or 
infernal  character.  Thus,  the  piccolo  flute  figures 
incomparably  in  the  fourth  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Pastoral  Symphony — now  alone  and 
displayed,  above  the  low  tremolo  of  violas  and 
basse.?,  imitating  the  whistlings  of  a  tempest  wdiose 
full  force  is  not  yet  unchained — now  on  the  higher 
notes  still,  tosether  with  the  entire  mass  of  the 
orchestra.  Gluck,  in  thetempest  of  Iphicjenia  in 
Taiiride,  has  known  how  to  make  the  high  sounds 
of  the  piccolo  flutes  in  unison  grate  still  more 
roughly,  by  writing  them  in  a  succession  of  si.xths, 
a  fourth  above  the  first  violins.  The  sound  of  the 
piccolo  flutes,  issuing  out  in  the  upper  octave, 
produces  therefore  a  succession  of  elevenths  with 
the  first  violins,  the  harshness  of  which  is  here  of 
the  very  best  effect. 

In  the  chorus  of  Scythians,  in  the  same  opera, 
the  two  piccolo  flutes  double  in  the  octave  the 
little  grouped  passages  of  the  violins;  these  whist- 
ling notes,  mingled  with  the  ravings  of  the  savage 
troop,  with  the  measured  and  incessant  din  of  the 
cymbals  and  tambourine,  make  one  shiver. 

Everyone  has  remarked  the  diabolic  sneer  of 
the  two  piccolo  flutes  in  thirds,  in  the  drinking 
song  of  the  FreiscJmtz.  It  is  one  of  Weber's 
happiest  orchestral  inventions  : — 


Spontini,  in  his  magnificent  bacchanalian  strain 
in  the  Danaldes  (since  become  an  orgy  chorus  in 
Nurmalud )  first  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  a 
short  piercing  cry  of  the  piccolo  flutes  to  a  stroke 
of  the  cymbals.  The  singular  sympathy  which  is 
thus  created  between  these  very  dissimilar  instru- 
ments, had  not  been  thought  of  before.  It  cuts 
and  rends  instantaneousl}',  like  the  stab  of  a 
poignard.  This  effect  is  very  characteristic — 
even  when  employing  only  the  two  instruments 
mentioned ;  but  its  force  is  augmented  by  an 
abrupt  stroke  of  the  kettle-drums,  joined  to  a  brief 
chord  of  all  the  other  instruments. 

These  diff'erent  examples,  and  yet  others  that 
I  could  cite,  appear  to  me  admirable  in  every 
respect.  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Weber,  and  Spontini 
have  thus  made  ingenious  use — no  less  original 
than  rational — of  the  piccolo  flute.  But  when  I 
hear  this  instrument  employed  in  doubling  in 
triple  octave  the  air  of  a  baritone,  or  casting  its 
squeaking  voice  into  the  midst  of  a  religious 
harmony,  or  strengthening  and  sharpening — for 
the  sake  of  noise  only — the  high  part  of  the 
orchestra,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  act  of  an 
opera,  I  cannot  help  feeling  this  mode  of  instru- 
mentation to  be  of  a  platitude  and  stupidity  worthy, 
generally,  of  the  musical  style  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  piccolo  flute  may  have  a  very  happy  effect 
in  soft  passages;  and  it  is  mere  prejudice  to  think 
that  it  should  only  be  played  loud.  Sometimes  it 
serves  to  continue  the  high  scale  of  the  large 
flute,  by  following  up  the  latter  at  the  moment 
when  it  reaches  high  notes  beyond  its  command. 
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The  passing  from  one  instrument  to  Ihe  other,  may 
then  be  easily  managed  b)'  the  composer,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is-only  one 
flute  of  extraordinary  compass. 
[To  be  continued.] 


[From  the  Lond.  Mus.  World,  Dec.  20th,  1856  ] 

Handel's  Autograph  Scores— New  Life  of 
Handel. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
as  the  British  Museum  that  deserves  rating  for 
having  allowed  the  fair  copies  made  from  the  au- 
tograph scores  of  Handel's  oratorios  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  From  these  copies 
Handel  himself  conducted,  and  Smith,  his  aman- 
uensis, after  him.  That  alone  slionid  have  made 
them  desirable,  as  heirlooms,  to  a  British  institu- 
tion. But  they  must  further  contain  numberless 
indications  in  the  handwriting  of  the  composer, 
not  only  interesting  of  themselves,  but  precious  as 
land-marks.  We  are  always  talking  of  Handel's 
"traditions;"  well,  here,  in  all  probability,  are 
many  of  them,  stamped  indelibly  on  paper.  Here 
may  be  obtained  hints  as  to  how  Handel  would 
himself  have  curtailed  such  pieces  as  required 
curtailing.  Possibly,  too,  marks  of  expression  may 
be  found ;  and  these  would  be  invaluable — for 
more  reasons  than  one.  Among  other  things  the 
question  might  be  set  at  rest  as  to  how  the  open- 
ing of  the  chorus,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born" — 
up  to  the  fortissimo,  on  the  words  "  Wonderful — 
Counsellor,  &c." — should  be  read.  Highly  as  we 
esteem  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Costa,  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  this  matter.  The  long-sustained 
pianissimo  appears  to  us  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  contresens,  and  the  fortissimo,  when  it  ar- 
rives, an  effect  of  no  greater  sublimity  than  the 
celebrated  thump  in  Haydn's  "  Surprise,"  which 
everyone  must  be  aware  was  intended  by  the  fine 
old  master  as  a  jeu-d'esprit,  nothing  more — an  in- 
genious contrivance  for  awaking  certain  of  his  pa- 
trons who  invariably  went  to  sleep  during  the 
slow  movements  of  his  symphonies.  Handel  sure- 
ly meant  something  higher  than  this — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  evident  irrelevancy  of  disclosing  the 
great  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  though  it  were 
a  secret,  treasonable,  and  dangerous  to  utter,  in- 
stead of  the  announcement  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind. If,  in  the  scores  possessed  by  M.  Schoel- 
cber,  any  information  can  be  obtained  upon  this 
point,  it  will  be  a  subject  for  gratulation.  The 
question  concerns  not  only  the  peculiar  opinion 
entertained  by  the  eminent  chef-d'orchestre  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  but  Handel  himself — 
since  the  new  reading  might  otherwise  pass  into 
a  tradition,  and  be  ultimately  defended  upon  the 
presumed  strength  of  Handel's  own  authority. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  scores  from 
■which  the  composer  of  "  The  IMessiah"  directed 
the  performance  of  his  oratorios,  is  worth  narrat- 
ing. Handel  died  in  1759,  and  left  all  his  manu- 
script music,  by  will,  to  John  Christopher  Smith, 
his  friend  and  amanuensis.  Smith,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  oratorio  performances  during  the 
period  of  Handel's  blindness,  continued  them  for 
12  years  after  the  great  musician's  death.  George 
III.  patronized  them  constantly,  and  moreover 
conferred  an  annual  pension  of  £200  on  Smith. 
In  return  for  these  acts  of  kindness  and  munifi- 
rence,  Smith  presented  the  autograph  scores  of 
Handel  to  His  Majesty — in  all  86  volumes,  which 
have  remained  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  England,  and  are  now,  as  every  one  knows,  in 
the  library  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where  they 
can  be  inspected  with  much  more  preliminary 
trouble  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  remainder  of  Handel's  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing among  other  things  the  fair  copies  from  the 
autograph  scores  prepared  for  his  own  use  in  the 
concert-room,  were  kept  by  Smith,  who  subse- 
quently married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Coxe  (a.  well- 
known  physician  practising  at  Bath).  To  the 
daughter  of  Widow  Coxe  (Mrs.  Smith)  by  her 
first  husband,  and  consequently  the  step-daughter 
of  Smith,  (he  manuscripts  were  bequeathed.  Miss 
Coxe,  in  her  turn,  married  the  Rev.  Sir  Some- 
thing Rivers,  by  whom  she  hafl  i.s3ue.  .  The  two 
sons  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Rivers  dying  childless,  dur- 


ing his  lifetime,  his  property  and  estate  devolved 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Rivers,  of  Martyr  Worthy, 
Hampshire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester, 
who  himself  demised  in  18.51.  A  year  or  so  after 
the  death  of  the  kst  named  Rivers,  by  order  of  a 
decree  in  Chancery,  the  manuscripts  which  once 
were  Handel's  (altogether  about  200  volumes) 
were  knocked  down  by  the  hammer  of  the  ac- 
tioneer  at  a  price  something  less  than  what  would 
have  been  fetched  by  the  same  quantity  of  waste 
paper.  The  lucky  purchaser  was  a  Mr.  Kuslake, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  second-hand  book- 
seller, at  Bristol.  Mr.  Kuslake,  after  holding 
possession  for  some  years,  advertised  the  volumes 
for  sale,  in  his  catalogue,  at  the  sum  of  45  guineas. 
The  fact  came  under  notice,  as  we  are  informed, 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  "  who  at  once 
offered  to  purchase."  The  Society  was  never- 
theless, too  late.  How  so  ':"  Of  course,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  British  Museum,  which 
declined  to  lay  out  200  guineas  for  the  autograph 
manuscript  of  Mozart's  Dun  Giovanni  *  wou\d  af- 
ford even  the  price  of  waste  paper  for  these  inter- 
esting relics  of  Handel ;  but  we  are  surprised  at 
the  apparent  dilatoriness  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  More  especially  have  we  reason  to  be 
astonished,  since  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Victor 
Schcelcher,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of 
Handel  until  became  to  this  country,  was  aware 
of  the  advertisement  in  Mr.  Kuslake's  catalogue, 
went,  or  sent,  to  Bristol,  and  brought  away,  or 
caused  to  be  brought  away,  the  manuscripts.  It 
is  true  that  M.  Schffilcher,  (a  distinguished  French 
patriot,  author  of  the  Crimes  de.  Decemhre  and 
other  remarkable  political  treatises,)  has  been 
now  for  some  years  gathering  materials  for  a  life 
of  Handel.  This  work  he  has  long  contemplated, 
and  intends  to  be  achieved.  The  task  he  has  set 
himself  no  doubt  stimulates  curiosity,  and  sharp- 
ens his  sense  of  perception,  when  anything  of 
interest  relating  to  his  hero  comes  within,  reach. 
Thus,  before  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  heard 
of  these  copies  of  Handel's  scores  being  for  sa  e 
at  a  second-hand  bookseller's  at  Bristol,  M.  Schoel- 
cher  had  divined  it;  and  when  the  fact  "came 
under  the  notice"  of  the  E.xeter  Hall  Committee, 
the  manusjripts  were  already  in  M.  Schoelcher's 
possession.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  we. 
hear,  regrets  the  loss  of  what  would  have  been  so 
useful  an  addition  to  its  library,  but  acknowledges 
the  readiness  with  which  M.  Schoelcher  has  oti'er- 
ed  to  place  the  scores  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, whenever  they  may  be  required  for  any 
occasion  of  importance.  M.  Schoelcher,  having 
outwitted  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and 
shamed  the  British  Museum,  can  alford  to  be 
generous. 

To  conclude,  the  fair  copies  from  vfhich  Han- 
del conducted  will  be  consulted  and  used  at  the 
forthcoming  Handel  Festival,  to  be  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived 
from  the  courtesy  of  an  enlightened  foreigner,  it 
is  a  humiliation  to  us  that  Handel's  "  fair  copies" 
should  not  have  been  retained,  like  Handel's  au- 
tographs, for  England. 

*  Mad.  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia  was  more  sensible 
of  the  value  of  this  precious  relic,  and  gave  the  price 
demanded. 


Beethoven s  Balkt:  "The  Men  of  Pro- 
metheus." 

{Tranglated  from  the  Niederrheinische  Musik  Zeitung.) 

An  opinion — based  upon  what  grounds  we 
cannot  say — has  prevailed  in  various  quarters, 
that  the  above  composition  by  Beethoven  was 
never  produced.  The  totally  unfounded  opinion 
is  refuted  by  Dr.  Leopold  Sonnleithner,  in  the 
Vienna  Tiliitler  fur  Musik.  We  reprint  the 
article  as  an  interesting  addition  to  tlie  history  of 
Beethoven's  works  : 

"  The  ballet.  Die  GescJiiipfe  des  Prometheus 
wa,s  first  produced  at  the  Iiuperial  IIof-Burg- 
thcatre,  in  Viertna,  on  the  28ih  of  March,  ISOI, 
as  is  proved  by  the  subjoined  play-bill,  which  is 
given  entire,  because  it  contains  the  names  of  the 
actor.s  and  the  substance  of  the  plot,  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  music.  The  ballet  was 
favorably  received,  and  given  tolerably  often  in 


the  years  1801  and  1802.  It  then  disappeared 
for  many  years  from  the  Viennese  staire.  It  was 
not  until  the  18th  of  November,  184.3,  that  the 
management  of  the  Kiirntnerthor  Theatre,  in 
Vienna,  produced  Die  Geschopfe  des  Promelhevs, 
a  mythological  ballet  in  two  acts  and  si.K  parts, 
invented  and  put  on  the  stage  by  Augustus  Hus, 
ballet-master  of  this  theatre,  with  music  by  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart  and  Haydn.  This  ballet  is  quite 
different  from  the  older  one,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting pieces  in  Beethoven's  music  were  used  in 
it  In  this  form,  also,  Prometheus  pleased  the 
public,  being  frequently  represented  in  the  years 
1843  and  1844,  while  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1845,  it  was  revived,  with  a  new  mise  en  scene. 
In  subsequent  years  it  has  not  been  repeated. 

"  The  overture  and  several  separate  pieces  of 
the  music  in  Prometheus  used  to  be  frequently 
performed  in  the  Imperial  Hof-Burgtheatre, 
before  plays  and  between  the  acts. 

"  On  the  22d  May,  1843,  the  management  of 
La  Scala,  in  Milan,  produced  Prometeo,  ballo 
milologico  in  6  atti,  inventaio  e  poslo  suite  scene 
dal  Sigre.  Salvatore  Viganb.  The  plot  and  treat- 
ment differ  essentially  from  the  first  Viennese 
version,  as  the  existing  programme  proves.  Beet- 
hoven's music  was  used,  but  several  pieces  by 
Joseph  Haydn  and  other  masters  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  first  time  this  music  was  performed  in  a 
concert  was  at  Vienna,  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
in  the  Concert  Spirituel,  on  which  occasion  the 
introduction  and  explanation,  written  by  Herr  J. 
G.  Seidl,  were  spoken  by  Mad.  Rettich,  of  the 
Imperial  Theatres.  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music,  of  the  Austrian  empire,  also  performed 
the  work  at  their  concert  in  the  Imperial  Re- 
douten-Saal,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1853, 
when  Mad.  Mitter-Weissbach  spoke  the  connect- 
ing poem.  Such  is  a  list  of  the  various  occasions 
on  which  the  work  was  publicly  performed,  as  far 
as  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  aware. 

Dk.  Leopold  Sonnleithner." 

The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  play-bill 
in  question  : 

"  In  the  Imperial  Hof-Theatre,  nachst  der  Burg 
will  be  produced  by  the  Imperial  Court  Opera- 
singers,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  March,  1801, 
"  For  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  Casentini, 

"  DER  DORFBARBIER, 

"An  Operetta  in  1  Act.     Founded  on  the  farce 
of  the  same  name. 
"  Afterwards,  ybc  the  first  time, 
"  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus, 
"  An   herolco-allegorical   Ballet  in   2   Acts.     In- 
vented and  produced  by  by  Herr 
Salvatoi'e  Vigano. 

"  Dramatis  Persona;. 

Prometheus,     Herr  Cesari. 

Children,     ....  ....  ...  .Madlle.  Casentini. 

Bacchus, ....  ....  Herr  Ferd.  Girja. 

Pan,  ....     Herr  Aichinger. 

Terpsichore ....  ....  Mad.  Brendi. 

Tlialia,  Mad.  Cesari. 

Meljjomene,   ....  ...Mad.  Reuth. 

Apollo,  ....  .... 

Amtione,     ....  ....  

Arione,  ....         ....         .... 

Orpheus,  ....         .... 

"  Subject :  This  allegorical  ballet  is  founded 
on  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 

"  The  philosophers  of  Greece,  to  whom  he  was 
known,  explain  the  fable  as  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray him  as  a  person  of  elevated  mind,  who  found 
the  men  of  his  time  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and 
refined  them  by  arts  and  sciences,  and  instructed 
them  in  morals. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  basis,  in  the  present 
ballet  two  statues,  which  become  animated,  are 
represented,  and,  by  the  power  of  harmony  are  ren- 
dered susceptible  of  all  the  passions  of  human  life. 

"  Prometheus  conducts  them  up  to  Parnassus, 
in  order  that  they  may  receive  instruction  from 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Apollo  orders 
Amphion,  Arione  and  Orpheus  to  teach  them 
music — Melpomene  and  Thalia  to  loach  them 
tragedy  and  comedy — Terpsichore  and  Pan  to 
teach  them  the  most  recently  invented  pastoral 
dances,  and  Bacchus  to  teach  them  the  heroic 
dance,  of  which  he  was  the  originator. 
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"TAe  music  is  iy  Herr  van  Beellwven. 

"  The  scenery  is  by  Ilerr  Platzer,  laiperial 
Court-chamber  painter  and  scenic  artist  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre.  The  performances  commence 
at  half-past  six  o'clock." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
SruiNGi'iELD,  Jan.  21,  18.57. 

Me.  Editor — Noticing  in  your  Journal  of  the  17th 
a  communication  from  this  city,  bearing  *he  signature 
of  "  Ad  Libitum,"  in  which  appears  some  statements 
that  are  not  true,  and  its  whole  tone  extremely  unfair, 
permit  me  to  occupy  a  space  in  your  columns  in  reply 
to  your  correspondent. 

The  concert  was  not  advertised  as  a  sacred  one,  but 
as  an  "  Amateur  Concert,"  nor  was  it  ever  designed 
that  the  selections  should  be  other  than  miscellane- 
ous. The  charge  against  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  that  he  exe- 
cuted the  voluntary  on  the  organ  in  a  rough  and 
unskilful  manner  is  not  true  ;  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  artistic  skill  and  dexterity  shown  ;  the 
most  intricate  harmonies  were  played  with  the  left 
hand,  and  were  accompanied  by  an  admirable  execu- 
tion of  rapid  chromatics  with  the  right,  and  the  pedals 
well  used  ;  we  deemed  the  whole  an  excellent  display 
of  rapid  and  exquisitely  varied  harmonies,  each  suc- 
ceeding the  other  in  beautiful  progression.  As  a 
piano-forte  fantasia  it  would  have  been  absurd. 

We  next  observe  that  "  Ad  Libitum"  deems  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  desecrated  by  the  playing  of  the 
Duo  for  two  pianos  on  the  theme,  "  Se  il  Fratel," 
from  Belisario.  "We  had  (ignorantly  perhaps)  con- 
sidered all  true  music  as  an  emanation  from  the  Sub- 
lime Author  of  melody  and  harmony,  and  that  be- 
cause at  times  are  found  in  secular  opera  themes  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness,  they  should  be  re- 
jected, or  played  and  sung  only  in  the  opera,  is  ridicu- 
lously absurd.  Why  does  not  "  Ad  Libitum"  speak 
rather  of  the  desecration  of  our  churches  Sunday 
after  Sunday  by  many  of  our  organists,  his  own 
friends,  who  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  preparing 
us  for  the  solemn  worship  of  Jehovah  by  playing  as 
voluntaries  such  songs  as  *'  Old  Dog  Tray,"  "  Sleep- 
ing I  dream,  love,"  and  sentimental  airs  from  blas- 
phemous operas  ?  AVe  would  conclude  this  remark 
by  referring  "Ad  Libitum"  to  the  wise  saying  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake:  "  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone." 

Again,  the  time  in  which  the  selections  from  the 
third  Mass  were  performed  is  declared  faulty.  We 
have  often  heard  the  same  movements  performed  by 
professional  artists  in  Europe,  but  never  with  a  nicer 
regard  to  time  or  precision.  The  soft  passages  were 
delicately  rendered,  and  the  Tutti  with  boldness  and 
vigor.  Surely  Springfield  ought  to  be  proud  that  so 
goodly  an  array  of  talent  was  developed,  and  of  so 
successful  a  performance.  Amateurs  can  have  but 
little  leisure  to  devote  to  rehearsal,  and  it  is  unkind  in 
the  extreme  to  criticize  them  as  though  they  were 
professionals.  We  do  know  that  Springfield  does  ap- 
preciate the  music  performed,  and  on  every  hand 
praise  is  awarded. 

Shame  it  is  that  "Ad  Libitum"  should  allow  lynx- 
eyed  "  E7ivy  "  to  so  dim  his  perceptions  that  he  can- 
not appreciate  the  modest  attempt  to  introduce  music 
which  will  ultimately  drive  such  trash  as  has  hitherto 
been  sung  in  onr  midst  into  that  oblivion  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  many  the  concert  is  to  be 
repeated  on  Friday  evening.  Musicus. 


ITriel  Acosta. 

At  the  last  concert  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  performed  an  overture,  by 
ScHiNDELMEissER,  to  "  Uriel  Acosta,"  which 
appears  to  have  met  with  general  favor.  The 
programme  contained  the  following  synopsis  of  it, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Burkliardt,  editor  of 
the  Dispatch. 

Uriel  Acosta. — The  historical  incidents  npon 
which  Carl  Gutzkow's  admirable  tragedy  is  founded, 
(to  which  tragedy  the  present  is  a  highly  descriptive 


overture,)  are  not  generally  known,  and  a  brief 
synopsis  of  them  may  materially  assist  a  due 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  Schindclmeisser's 
descriptive  music. 

Uriel  Acosta  was  born  in  Portufral,  of  .Jewish 
parents,  wlio  by  the  inquisition  had  been  forced  to 
embrace  Christi.inity.  Their  son  Uriel  was  baptized, 
received  the  Christian  name  of  Gabriel,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  He  subsequently 
studied  jurisprudence,  but  being  a  deep  thinker  and 
ardent  Bible  student,  he  refused  to  consider  the 
Roman  churcli  as  tlie  only  true  one,  and  held  Judaism 
as  the  sole  saving  religion,  since  it  alone  taught  the 
doctrine  ol  only  one  God.  These  views  he  impressed 
upon  liis  niotlier  and  brothers,  and  tlie  family  secretly 
fled  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  could  openly  adhere 
to  the  Jewish  faith.  Here 'he  again  assumed  the 
name  of  Uriel. 

His  theological  studies  and  researches,  however, 
soon  imbued  Uriel's  mind  with  dogmas  and  principles 
at  variance  with  the  learned  Rabbis,  and  the  laws  of 
the  synagogue.  To  defend  them,  he  published  in 
1 624,  a  work  entitled  ''  Examen  das  tradicoens  Phar- 
iseas  conferidus  con  a  ley  esaipta,"  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  tliis  led  to  tlie  most  bitter  persecutions. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  in  the  public  synagogue,  the  curses  and 
anathema  of  the  Rabliis  were  solemnly  pronounced 
against  him.  At  length  wearied  of  all  the  indignities 
and  suifcrings,  not  only  inflicted  upon  liimsclf  but 
upon  those  related  to  him,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  her  he  loved,  and  who  was  his  disciple,  he 
consented  to  recant,  to  denounce  his  own  teachings, 
and  to  do  the  most  humble  penance.  He  publicly 
received  lashes,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Synagogue,  that  all  the  people  might  walk 
over  him.  In  this  position,  a  relative  of  his  own, 
(and  his  seemingly  successful  rival  for  the  fair 
Hebrew  maiden's  hand,)  heaped  additional  indignities 
upon  him,  whereat,  in  the  midst  of  his  half  finished 
penance,  he  suddenly  withdrew  his  recantation  in 
bitter  rage,  repeated  the  words  of  Galileo  " E pur  si 
miiove"  and  at  once  re-asserted  the  truths  of  his 
teachings.  He  next  attempted  to  shoot  his  rival  and 
bitterest  enemy,  but  failing  in  this  he  committed  sui- 
cide.    fl647.) 

Gutzkow  in  the  tragedy,  has  closely  followed  the 
above  incidents.  In  this  tragedy,  however,  the  be- 
loved of  Acosta,  who  is  betrothed  to  his  enemy,  mar- 
ries that  enemy  to  save  her  father  from  ruin,  and 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  takes  poison,  which 
scene  in  tlie  denouement  is  quickly  followed  by  the 
suicide  of  the  hero. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture,  in  the  alte- 
yro  movement,  the  repeatedly  interwoven  call  of  the 
rams'  horns,  (which  are  always  sounded  at  high  and 
solemn  Hebrew  rites,)  indicates  the  ceremony  of  pro- 
nouncing the  anathema,  and  also  the  subsequent  re- 
cantation before  the  tribunal  of  the  Rabbi.  This 
allegro  is  followed  by  an  andante  maestoso  for  wind 
instruments,  pronouncing  a  sort  of  a  religious  chorale, 
which  is  repeated  by  the  stringed  instruments  (con 
sordini).  An  allegro  vivace  which  follows,  seems  des- 
criptive of  the  struggle  in  Uriel's  heart,  when  against 
his  solemn  conviction,  he  is  forced  to  recant  and 
recall  what  he  has  written.  The  close  is  similar  to 
the  beginning  ;  the  sounds  of  the  horn  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  fanaticism  and  persecution  have  triumphed, 
and  that  the  lives  of  two  noble  beings  have  been  sa- 
crificed at  the  altar  of  bigotry.  c.  b.  b. 


LOVE. 

BY   W.   W.   STORY. 

When  daffodils  began  to  blow, 
And  apple-blossoms  thick  to  snow 

Upon  the  brown  and  breaking  mould — 
'Twas  in  the  spring — we  kissed  and  sighed, 
And  loved,  and  heaven  and  earth  defied, 

We  were  so  young  and  bold. 

The  fluttering  bob-link  dropped  his  song, 
The  first  young  swallow  curved  along. 

The  daisy  stared  in  sturdy  pride, 
When  loitering  on  we  plucked  the  flowers, 
But  dared  not  own  those  thoughts  of  ours, 

Which  yet  we  could  not  hide. 

Tiptoe  you  bent  the  lilac  spray, 
And  shook  its  rain  of  dew  away, 

And  reached  it  to  me  with  a  smile : 
"  Smell  that,  how  full  of  spring  it  is  " — 
'Tis  now  as  full  of  memories 

As  t'was  of  dew  erewhile. 

Your  hand  I  took  to  help  you  down 
The  broken  wall,  from  stone  to  stone, 


Across  the  shallow  bubbling  brook. 
Ah  !  what  a  thrill  went  from  that  palm. 
That  would  not  let  my  blood  be  calm. 

And  through  my  pulses  shook. 

Often  our  eyes  met  as  we  turned. 

And  both  our  cheeks  with  passion  burned, 

And  both  our  hearts  grew  riotous. 
Till,  as  we  sat  beneath  the  grove, 
I  kissed  you — whispering  "we  love"' — 

And  thus  I  do — and  thus. 

When  passion  had  found  utterance 
Our  frightened  hearts  began  to  glance 

Into  the  future's  every  day  ; 
And  how  shall  we  our  love  conceal, 
Or  dare  our  passion  to  reveal ; 

"We  are  too  young,"  they'll  say, 

Alas  I  we  are  not  now  too  youug. 
Yet  love  to  us  hath  safely  clung. 

Despite  of  sorrow,  years  and  care — 
But  ah  !  we  have  not  what  we  had. 
We  cannot  be  so  free,  so  glad. 

So  foolish  as  we  were. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  lUusic. 

Old  Hundred. 

The  long  disputed  question  whether  Purcell  or 
Handel  was  the  author  of  the  grand  music  of  the  Old 
Hundreth  has  been  set  at  rest  by  a  discovery  made  a 
few  days  since  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  library.  Purcell 
died  in  1695,  and  Handel  in  1739,  but  in  the  Cathedral 
library  a  French  psalter,  printed  in  1546,  contains  the 
music  of  the  Old  Hundreth,  exactly  as  it  is  now  sung, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  the  production  of  either  of  the 
great  musicians  to  whom  it  had  been  attributed. — 
Tete(/7-a2)h. 

Who  ever  attributed  "  Old  Hundred  "  to  Purcell  ? 
Who  to  Handel  1  There  is  hardly  a  library  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  which  makes  any  pretensions 
to  a  department  of  biblical  works,  which  cannot 
show  a  copy  of  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms,  or  some 
old  English  Psalter,  two  or  three  hundred  years  old, 
with  the  tune  in  it.  At  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
there  are  some  half  a  dozen  copies  or  more  of  the 
tune,  as  shown  long  since  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, printed  before  the  year  1600.  Of  course  the 
paragraph  above  is  sheer  nonsense  save  in  one  state- 
ment, which  we  are  very  sure  is  false — viz :  that  a 
French  psalter  of  1546  has  the  tune.  Still  this  is 
possible,  and  if  so  is  a  very  interesting  fact  to  quite 
a  number  of  persons,  and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to 
one  who  has  sought  this  tune  in  many  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  Germany,  and  has  never  found  it,  "  ex- 
actly as  now  sung,"  in  any  earlier  printed  work  than 
a  psalter  of  1559.  Where  is  the  original  from  which 
the  above  paragraph  is  made  1  T. 

New  Yoke,  Jan.  20. — On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Rob- 
EKT  GoLDBECK  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Morn- 
ing Recitals,"  (solve  the  riddle  of  this  name  who 
can)  at  a  private  house,  the  residence  of  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  literary  and  philanthropic 
line.  There  was  quite  a  select  audience  assembled 
(though  the  admission  was  general  to  all  who  pur- 
chased tickets),  and  the  small,  but  most  tastefully 
arranged  rooms,  filled  with  Art-reminiscences  of 
every  kind,  shed  a  very  home-like  atmosphere  over 
the  whole  affair,  which  was  also  most  satisfactory  in 
a  musical  point  of  view.  Mr.  Goldbeck  gains  a 
firmer  footing  with  the  •public  at  every  appearance 
before  them.  He  proves  himself  more  and  more  an 
artist  of  sterling  worth,  free  from  all  humbug  and 
trickery,  and  full  of  earnest  purpose.  He  has  been 
remarkably  prolific  for  one  so  young,  (he  having 
behind  him  only  the  third  part  of  man's  allotted 
years),  and,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  which  he 
gave  us  on  this  occasion,  his  creations  may  be  placed 
in  a  high  rank.  He  gave  us  two  of  a  series  of 
smaller  pieces,  denominated  "  Aquarelles,"  in  which, 
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according  to  his  own  expression,  he  has  endeavored 
to  represent  in  music  an  element  analogous  to  that 
of  tlie  same  name  in  painting.  Whoever  is  familiar 
with  the  lovely  little  Aquarelles  of  the  Dusscldorf 
painters,  and  of  the  beautiful  late  English  water 
color  pictures,  will  understand  his  intention,  and  be 
able  to  understand  what  these  writings  of  Mr.  Gold- 
beck  are.  Two  or  three  other  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, -which  he  introduced  to  us,  were  also  full  of 
merit ;  in  them  all  there  was  not  the  least  straining 
after  effect,  and  a  great  deal  of  quiet  dignity,  united 
with  all  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  youth.  They 
were  very  refi-eshing,  I  can  assure  you,  after  some 
very  modern  piano  compositions  which  are  often  in- 
flicted upon  us  now-a-days,  and  which  I  fear  are 
destined  still  to  be  more  "  the  rage"  than  these  more 
quiet  ones. 

In  another  thing,  too,  Mr.  Goldbeck  differs  ma- 
terially from  other  j'oung  pianists  ;  he  not  only  plays 
his  own  compositions  very  beautifully,  but  enters 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  older  and  higher  masters,  as 
proved  by  his  exquisite  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Piano-forte  Sonata,  Op.  29,  in  D  minor.  He  car- 
ried his  whole  audience  away  with  him  ;  I  would 
not  wish  to  hear  the  Adagio  better  played.  There 
was  a  largeness,  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  rendering 
of  it,  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Mendelssohn's 
Sonata  fn  F  minor  for  piano-forte  and  violin,  was 
also  admirably  played  on  Mr.  Goldbeck's  part,  though 
Mr.  DoEHLER,  who  took  the  violin,  did  not  appear 
to  as  great  advantage  in  this  (probably  from  ner- 
vousness) as  in  a  solo  by  Schubert,  and  Gounod's 
"Meditation  sur  la  premiere  Prelude  de  Sack"  which 
he  afterwards  played.  This  young  artist  has  great 
sweetness  of  tone  and  much  skill. 

These  instrumental  performances  were  relieved  by 
some  vocal  pieces  from  Mme.  Johanxsen.  "Una 
voce"  was  rather  too  loud  and  elaborate  for  the 
locality,  and  was  somewhat  marred  too,  by  a  slight 
Teil  over  the  lady's  voice.  But  she  fully  redeemed 
her  credit  by  her  admirable  rendering  of  Schubert's 
"  Au  fentJiak  "  and  "Barcarolle."  These  just  suited 
her  really  fine  voice,  and  were  sung  with  an  ease  and 
spirit  which  showed  that  the  lady  felt  completely  at 
home  in  them.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  her 
remarkably  distinct  enunciation,  which  of  course 
greatly  enhanced,  to  those  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage, the  pleasure  in  her  singing,  and  which  is  so 
rare  a  merit  in  singers  of  every  class,  that  it  can- 
not be  praised  enough  where  it  does  occur. 

Kew  York,  Jan.  20.— All  musical  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  commercial  enterprise,  has  been  temporarily 
frozen  by  the  excessive  cold  and  buried  under  the 
falling  snow.  The  opening  "of  the  Italian  opera 
season  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  has  been  post- 
poned by  the  storm  until  Wednesday. 

I  have  to  record  the  failure  of  two  operatic  specu- 
lations— the  German  Company  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  and  the  English  Company  at  Nihlo's  ;  the 
result  in  each  case  being  unavoidable  from  the 
wretched  management  of  the  respective  troupes. 

The  German  company  includes  some  very  good 
singers.  Mme.  Scheeker  Johannsen,  the  prima 
donna,  is  a  fair  singer  of  the  German  school,  but  full 
of  whims  and  caprices,  constantly  subject  to  stage 
"  indispo.^itions,"  and  addicted  to  a  pleasing  little 
cu-siom  of  declining  to  sing  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  Mr.  Pickanesee,  the  tenor,  is  a  very 
young,  pains-taking  artist,  and  the  basso,  Mr.  Weiv- 
LiCH,  and  basso-buffo,  Mr.  Oeriimx,  are  passable. 
The  company  arc  competent  to  produce  operas  in 
good  style,  but  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
been  a  series  of  disappointments — operas  postponed, 
indifFerent  singers  sub^titntcd,  and  everything  done 
to  disgust  the  opera-going  public.  Consequently 
the  seaiion  has  failed  to  pay  cxficnses,  and  the  troupe 
leave  next  week  for  Philadclpliia. 


The  English  company  has  but  one  singer — Lon- 
I.SA  Pvne.  The  orchestra  is  wretched,  the  chorus 
microscopic,  the  opera  hacknicd,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  draw  as  good  houses 
as  they  have.  Mi.  Niblo  engaged  the  Pvne  and 
Harrison  Troupe  for  a  month,  expecting  to  renew 
the  engagement  if  they  were  successful.  The  month 
e.^pires  next  Saturday  and  the  company  are  r>ot  re- 
engaged ;  they  have  failed  to  draw  paying  houses, 
and  the  result  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at. 

TiiALBERG  is  expected  to  return  to  New  York 
shortly,  and  Ole  Bull  will  appear  with  him  at  the 
next  scries  of  concerts.  Ole  Bull  has  been  for  some 
weeks  staying  at  the  Prescott  House  with  his  family, 
and  talks  about  returning  to  his  Scandinavian  home 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life,  for  he  is  an  enthu- 
siastic Norwegian,  and  thinks  there  is  no  place  like 
cold,  bleak  Norway.  lie  has  made  a  fortune  in  this 
country,  though  it  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
losses  consequent  on  his  unfortunate  operatic  specu- 
lations. 

The  opening  of  the  Italian  opera  by  Steakosch 
will  be  the' great  musical  event  of  the  week.  His 
company  is  as  yet  rather  weak,  the  cast  of  the  open- 
ing opera,  Lucrezia,  embracing  the  names  of  two 
good  singers,  Parodi  and  Tiberisi,  and  two  poor 
ones,  D'Okmt  and  Moeino.  Next  week  Mme. 
De  Wilhorst,  who  has  left  the  Thalberg  concert 
troupe,  will  make  her  debut  in  opera  as  Lucia.  It  is 
probable  that  D'Angri  will  be  also  engaged  by  Mr. 
Strakosch,  who,  should  this  season  be  successful, 
will  lease  the  Academy  for  a  year,  with  intention  of 
establishing  a  permanent  opera  here. 

Trovator. 


iDl()Iit's  Join;nitI  of  HIiiKir. 


BOSTOW,  JAN.  24,  1857. 


Thall)erg's  Last  Concert. 
The  groat  pianist  gave  the  fifth  and  last  of  the 
concerts  in  his  own  name — his  piano  concerts — 
on  Friday  evening.  The  Music  Hall  was  packed 
as  full  as  it  could  hold ;  we  found  a  seat  with 
hundreds  on  the  stage.  The  programme  was 
sufBciently  heterogeneous  and  fragmentary  for  so 
more  than  musical  an  audience ;  the  vocal  dis- 
tractions occupying  eight  parts  to  four  of  Thal- 
berg— thus : 

TART  I. 

1.  Aria :  La  Favorita, Donizetti 

Signer  Morelli. 

2.  Aria:  Azema  di  Granada* •  ••■Mcrcadante 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

3.  Tarantella, Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 

4.  Aria:  Sonnambula Bellini 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst. 

5.  Fantasia:  Norma Thalberg 

Wm.  Mason  and  S.  Thalberg. 

6.  D-aet:  Semiramis, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri  and  Mme.  De  Wilhorst. 

PART  II. 

7.  Duet:  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri  and  Sig.  Morelli. 

8.  .Septet:  Scherzo,  Andante  with  Variations, 

and  Finale, Hummel 

Flute,  Mr.  Krebs  ;  Oboe,  Mr.  De  Ribas;  French 
Horn,  Mr.  liaraann  ;  Alto,  Jlr.  Gartner;  Vio- 
loncello, Mr.  Jungnickel ;  Basso,  Mr.  Stein. 

9.  Aria:  La  Fille  du  Regiment, Donizetti 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst. 

10.  Soirdes  Musicales Rossini 

Sig.  Morelli. 

11.  Rondo :  Ccnerentola, Rossini 

Mmo.  D'Angri. 

12.  Fantasia:  Lucrezia  Borgia, Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 

It  may  be  slircwdly  planned  to  catch  the  mul- 
titude, but  to  a  frequent  conccrt-gocr  these  un- 
connected, for  the  most  part,  common-places  of 
Italian  opera,  interspersed  so  largely  between  llie 
real  points  of  interest  in  a  concert,  and  apropos 


to  nothing,  get  to  be  somewhat  tedious.  There  is 
a  great  sameness  about  it  all ;  the  Thalberg  Fan- 
tasias are  themselves  hashes  of  Italian  operas  ;  for 
contrast  and  relief  a  little  singing  is  quite  wel- 
come ;  but  why  continue  hashing  up  the  same 
meat  (sweetmeat)  vocally  ?  Yet  in  justice  to 
the  artists  we  must  say,  that  this  time  their  selec- 
tions were  not  so  hacknied  as  these  things  usually 
are,  except. in  style.  The  Non  piu  mesta,  to  be 
sure,  seems  to  be  an  invariable  item  of  Mme. 
D'Angri's  duties  ;  but  commend  us  to  Kossini  of 
them  all;  the  comic  duet  from  VltuUana,  the 
stately  one  from  Semiramide,  and  any  of  the 
Soirees  Musicales,  are  pleasant  things  to  hear, 
and  have  not  here  been  heard  too  often.  Of  the 
quality  of  the  singing  much  of  course  might  be 
said  in  praise ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  was  not 
a  little  impaired  to  one  seated  there  behind  the 
singers,  with  a  cold  air  douche  on  him  from  the 
organ  screen.  The  sounds  were  thinned  and 
deadened ;  it  was  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapes- 
tries. Of  D'Angri  and  Morelli  we  can  say 
nothing  new.  Mme.  De  Wilhorst's  bright, 
soaring,  flexible,  bird-like  soprano,  springing  from 
her  petite  ladyship,  had  a  certain  hardness  and 
coldness  in  it  when  she  sang  here  first  some 
months  ago.  This  f^uality  was  now  aggravated 
either  by  our  unfavorable  position,  or  by  some- 
thing else.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  execution, 
chiefly  of  the  hard,  bright,  glittering  order,  and 
she  flings  herself  out  with  a  bird-like  kind  of 
earnestness,  not  indicative,  however,  of  much 
depth.  The  eagerness  to  hit  a  high  mark  some- 
times made  the  note  false.  In  calibre  and  color, 
what  two  voices  could  be  more  unlike  than  her's 
and  D'Angri's  I  Yet  they  blended  not  badly  in 
the  Semiramis  duet. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  evening, 
and  a  rare  one  in  such  concerts,  was  the  Septet 
by  Hummel '(nu'yii/s  the  first  movement,  and 
commencing  with  the  Scherzo.)  Those  who  heard 
this  splendid  composition  four  years  since  in  Otto 
Dresel's  Chamber  Concerts,  as  played  first  by 
ScHARFENBERG,  and  afterwards  by  Jaell, 
heard  it  to  far  better  advantage  than  it  could  be 
heard  now.  Of  course  the  principal  instrument 
was  played  with  that  perfection  of  skill,  united  to 
full  comprehension  of  the  piece,  in  which  Thal- 
berg surpasses  all  others.  It  was  feast  enough 
to  listen  to  the  piano-forte  alone ;  but  the  piece 
as  a  whole,  as  a  concerted  piece,  was  well  nigh 
lost  in  the  great  Music  Hall ;  it  must  be  taken 
nearer  home  to  us  to  be  appreciated.  The  ac- 
companying instruments — especially  from  where 
we  sat — sounded  dead  and  mean.  The  flute  and 
oboe  began  out  of  tune,  coming,  no  doubt,  from  a 
room  of  different  temperature  ;  the  horn,  with  its 
all-penetrating  sweetness,  told  better ;  but  that 
delicious  passage  in  the  Trio  where  it  sustains  a 
final  note  and  leads  back  with  a  happy  surprise 
into  the  theme,  was  ineffective,  from  the  poor 
blending  of  the  half-starved  tones ;  and  the  alto, 
in  leading  off  the  fugue  theme  afterwards,  was 
ludicrously  weak  and  scratchy.  No  one  blames 
the  artists,  but  the  place.  AVhat  a  treat  it  would 
be  to  hear  Thalberg  in  this  Septet  in  a  room  like 
Chickering's ! 

The  next  most  striking  feature  was  the  Fan- 
tasia for  two  pianos — not  intrinsically  for  the 
composition,  but  as  a  display  of  virtuosity.  The 
distribution  of  (he  harmonies,  to  bo  sure,  the 
alternation  of  theme  and  accompaniment  from 
instrument   to  instrument,  the   conneeling  pas- 
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sages,  and  the  contrivance  of  sparkling  tours  cle 
force,  were  as  ingenious  as  the  themes  wore  hack- 
nied.  AVonderfuUy  well  was  the  whole  thing 
executed,  the  younger  pianist  bearing  his  banner 
proudly  side  by  side  with  the  winner  of  a  thou- 
sand battles.  The  difhculties  were  about  equally 
shared  between  them,  and  the  ensemble  was 
quite  perfect.  Yet  on  Thalberg's  side  there  was 
the  still  finer  touch,  and  what  was  clear  before, 
stood  out  all  the  clearer  and  the  bolder  when  his 
fingers  took  their  turn.  Once  a  rapid  chromatic 
run,  the  whole  length  of  the  key-board,  was  exe- 
cuted by  each  in  turn.  Mason  drew  it  fine,  but 
Thalberg  drew  it  finer.  It  was  the  fine  line  of 
Apelles,  or  whoever  was  the  Greek  painter  who 
thus  proved  his  skill  against  all  comers. 

The  Taranlella,  in  which  we  had  hoped  to 
hear  again  that  beautiful  one  of  Thalberg's  own, 
turned  out  to  be  his  Fantasia  upon  iSIasaniello,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  is  a  Tarantella  from 
that  opera — one  of  his  most  pleasing  Fantasias, 
and  exquisitely  played  of  course.  The  Lucrezia 
Borgia  we  could  not  stop  to  hear. 


Mozart's  Reqiuem— Thalberg  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

In  spite  of  the  great  snow  storm  following  as 
the  resolution  of  the  ugliest  and  coldest  "spell"  for 
years,  the  Music  Hall  was  filled  last  Sunday 
evening.  Many  were  drawn  by  Mozart's  "  Re- 
quiem," and  many  by  Thalberg  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous "  sacred  "  programme  of  the  second 
part. 

To  make  its  full  impression  the  Requiem  must 
be  heard  ruany  times,  as  it  was  almost  entirely 
new  to  the  larger  part  of  the  audience.  We 
might  go  further,  and  say  it  should  be  heard  in  a 
cathedral,  amid  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  dead,  with  the  inward  prepara- 
tion of  a  Catholic's  literal  idea  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  predisposition  to  all  the  terror  with 
which  its  images  are  made  present  by  the  sub- 
lime music  of  one  who  composed  it  as  if  for  the 
peace  of  his  own  soul. .  Yet  was  the  impression 
truly  grand,  as  it  was.  Considering  the  short 
time  allowed  for  rehearsals,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  effective  manner  in  which  it  was 
presented.  The  choruses  went  better  than  the 
solo  quartets.  The  latter  were  not  well  balanced 
as  to  power  and  quality  of  voices.  Mme.  D'An- 
GEi's  large  contralto  told  most  admirably  in  parts, 
but  she  appeared  indifferent  to  the  music.  Sig. 
MoRELLi  lacked  the  deep  basso  profundo  for  the 
opening  solo  of  the  Tuha  minim.  Both  were 
quite  out  of  time  in  the  commencement,  one  after 
the  other,  of  that  delicate  and  beautiful  piece  of 
counterpoint,  the  Recordare.  Mr,  Arthubson, 
who  possessed  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  music 
better  than  any  of  them,  lacked  more  than  ever 
power  of  voice.  Mrs.  Long  was  perfectly  sure 
and  correct  in  her  music,  and  though  not  in  her 
best  voice,  did  much  to  redeem  the  whole.  Yet 
the  beauty  of  these  exquisite  quartets  and  solos 
was  by  no  means  entirely  lost.  The  Benedictus, 
which  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  the  least  sombre 
of  them  all,  gave  deep  and  general  pleasure  ;  so 
did  the  opening  of  the  Lachrymosa,  which  was 
sung  as  quartet,  although  by  no  means  perfectly. 
The  chorus  seats  were  unusually  full,  and  the 
singers  had  made  the  most  of  their  few  rehearsals 
under  their  energetic  conductor,  Carl  Zer- 
EAHN.     The  principal  defect  was  the  failure  now 


and  then  to  come  in  all  at  once  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  piece.  This  of  course  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  so  large  a  choir  of  amateurs,  where  the 
movements  succeed  each  other  sometimes  with 
sudden  change  of  key,  without  orchestral  sym- 
phony or  prelude.  Trained  musicians  might  do 
it,  but  under  the  circumstances  would  it  not  be 
well  to  count  a  bar  or  two  between  one  move- 
ment and  another,  and  allow  time  for  all  to  find 
the  pitch  ?  The  voices,  however,  were  rich  and 
full  and  musically  blended,  and  the  efl^ect  in  most 
of  the  choruses  very  imposing  and  solemn.  The 
grave  and  stately  Adagio  of  the  opening  sentence  : 
Eegiiiem  elernam  dona  eis,  poured  in  its  slow  and 
sombre  waves  upon  the  orchestral  introduction 
with  truly  religious  effect,  preparing  the  mind  for 
grand  and  solemn  thoughts  to  follow ;  and  the 
burst  of  light  uponlEt  lux  perpetua  luceal  illis, 
excited  the  imagination  to  the  highest  degree. 
Then  the  flowing  counterpoint,  led  in  with  the 
tenor  solo :  Te  decet  liymmis,  and  finally  the 
difficult  and  complicated  fugue  of  the  Kp-ie 
eleison,  all  were  sung  better  than  we  should  have 
thought  it  possible,  and  formed  an  introduction  as 
poetically  sublime  as  it  was  marvellously  skilful  in 
point  of  musical  composition.  The  orchestra,  too, 
did  its  work  well  throughout,  for  so  small  a 
number  of  strings ;  and  the  intrumentation  is 
wonderful.  Only  the  more  sombre  of  the  wiud 
instruments  are  employed.  There  are  no  flutes, 
no  oboes,  no  horns  even.  Besides  the  quartet  of 
strings,  there  are  only  two  bassoons,  two  corni  di 
hassetto  (for  which  the  low  tones  of  the  clarinet 
were  here  made  to  serve),  two  trumpets,  confined 
almost  wholly  to  their  lower  tones,  and  occasion- 
ally three  trombones  and  drums.  The  latter  told 
with  superb  effect  in  certain  choruses.  This 
sombre  coloring  runs  through  the  entire  instru- 
mentation. 

The  Dies  irce  (Day  of  Wrath)  chorus,  with  its 
wild,  hurried  agitato  accompaniment,  like  wind- 
borne  flames,  was  tremendous  ;  one  almost  shud- 
dered at  the  stern  accent  of  the  phrase  :  Quanius 
tremor  est  fulurus !  So  of  the  Rex  treniendce 
majestatis,  with  its  massive,  ponderous  movement. 
Again,  with  wild,  agitated  accompaniment  of  the 
double  basses,  as  it  were  the  stirring  up  of  flames 
from  the  bottomless  depths  and  terror  from  the 
deeper  depths  of  the  soul,  the  Confutatis  male- 
dictis  spoke  most  powerfully  to  the  ima^'ination  ; 
and  how  heavenly  the  change,  where  suddenly 
the  stormy  tumult  ceases,  and  ushered  by  a  lovely 
violin  figure,  the  soprani  alone,  like  a  streak  of 
pure  amber  sky  opening  through  the  tempest  in 
the  west,  pour  in  a  soft  golden  flood  of  sustained 
and  sweetest  harmony  at  Voca  me  cum  henedictis, 
which  gives  way  again  to  the  darker  harmony  of 
the  full  choir.  This  and  the  Laclirymosa  are 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  whole 
Requiem.  The  Sanctns  is  a  sublime  piece  of 
simple,  solid,  church-like  harmony,  massive  and 
Handelian  in  character.  The  Agnus  Dei,  with 
its  wailing  melodic  accompaniment,  is  profoundly 
beautiful  and  touching ;  and  the  return  of  that 
solemn  opening  movement  and  fugue  for  the  con- 
cluding sentence  (which  has  been  so  stupidly 
used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  Mozart  did  not 
himself  complete  the  Requiem)  is  precisely  what 
the  mind,  so  first  awakened,  and  then  wrounht 
upon  by  [strains  of  alternate  loveliness  and  terrible 
grandeur,  now  requires. 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  very  successful  per- 
formance, and  there  is  a  very  general  and  earnest 


desire  felt  to  hear  the  Requiem  again,  and  more 
than  once.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
wish  will  be  gi-atified  when  Thalberg,  D'Aniri, 
and  the  rest  return  to  us  a  month  hence. 

And  now  for  Part  Second.  After  the  "  Re- 
quiem," how  secular,  how  superficial,  mean  and 
showy  sounded  that  Stahat  Mater  business,  which 
we  had  served  up  to  us  first  in  the  shape  of 
Mercadante's  overture,  composed  of  motives  of 
the  work  cleverly  dove-tailed  together!  Rossini's 
sparkling,  voluptuous,  sensuous  genius  still,  no 
matter  what  the  subject.  The  overture  was  finely 
played  ;  and  Sig.  Moeelli  sang  the  Pro  peccatis, 
not  as  Badiali  sings  it,  yet  in  an  effective  and 
artistic  manner.  Who  could  care  to  hear  it,  ever 
so  well  sung,  after  Mozart's  "  Requiem  "  1  Mme. 
D'Angri  sang  admirably  the  Figlio  mio  from 
the  "sacred"  opera  of  the  Prophe'te,  and  had  to 
sing  it  twice,  Thalberg  did  not  play  upon  the 
Orgue  Alexandre,  as  had  been  once  announced, 
but  he  did  play  two  of  his  "  sacred"  Fantasias- 
The  first,  played  on  his  Erard  piano,  was  that 
founded  on  the  Chorale  and  other  motives  from 
the  Huguenots ;  the  grandest,  as  well  as  most 
difficult,  of  his  fantasias ;  what  immense  masses  of 
tone  were  rolled  out  in  the  full  chords  of  that 
hymn  !  It  seems  as  if,  in  some  of  these  swellinti', 
magnificent  climaxes,  he  created  tone,  developed 
it  out  of  the  instrumenta  where  it  hardly  existed 
before,  it  comes  so  bigger  and  bigger  at  his  call 
and  never  disappoints  you.  The  other,  played  on 
the  Chickering  piano,  was  on  "Moses  in  Egypt." 
This  we  had  thought  his  greatest  fantasia,  until 
we  heard  the  Huguenots.  On  being  recalled  he 
played  a  portion  of  his  beautiful  "  Andante." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  piano-fortes  ?  In  all 
his  concerts  since  the  first,  Mr.  Thalberg  has 
played  more  upon  the  Chickering  Grands  than 
upon  the  Erard,  and  has  appeared  abundantly 
satisfied  with  such  a  medium  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  his  music.  This  does  not  prove,  to  be 
sure,  that  he  esteems  the  Erard  beaten  ;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  regards  the  Chickering  in- 
struments as  the  most  formidable  rivals,  and  pays 
them  practically  the  highest  compliment.  To  our 
ear  there  is  still  a  purely  musical  quality  in  the 
Erard  tones,  which  has  not  Cjuite  been  reached 
by  others.  Forced  to  loudest  effects,  they  sound 
a  little  antique  and  metallic,  particularly  in  the 
middle  treble  octave  ;  yet  is  the  quality  still  mu- 
sical, the  altissimo  tones  e,\quisitely  so,  the  bass 
magnificently  rich.  The  Chickering  tones  are 
rounder,  mellower  throughout  the  whole  compass, 
but  they  come  upon  the  ear  less  distinct,  as  if  the 
tone  were  not  yet  refined  to  its  purely  musical 
element.  Perhaps  there  is  a  point  where  these 
two  shall  meet  (and  who  more  plainly  in  the  way 
to  find  it  than  the  Chickerings  ?)  vrhicli  will  solve 
the  problem  of  a  perfect  piano  tone.  It  is  said 
the  Chickei'ing  instruments  stand  in  tune  the  best. 


The  Oi-pheus  Glee  Club. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  concerts  wc  have  had 
for  a  long  while  was  that  given  by  the  members  of 
our  German  Mannerchor,  the  "  Orpheus,"  on  Satur- 
day evening,  as  the  first  of  a  subscription  series  of 
three.  Mercantile  Hall  was  completely  filled  with  a 
most  animated  looking  audience,  to  the  number,  we 
should  judge,  of  some  four  hundred  persons.  Per- 
haps one  half  of  these  were  Germans  ;  the  rest  were 
of  our  most  musically  cultivated  native  population, 
who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  German  music. 
Better  listeners  or  heartier  applauders  are  seldom 
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seen  assembled.     Decidedly  a  genial  and  a  happy 
spirit  reigned.     The  programme  was  felicitous  ; 

PART  I. 

1.  Prnise  of  Song Maurer 

2.  Fantasie  on  Violin,  from  "  Lncia  di  Lammermoor,". .  Artot 

Mr.  Sf^iiultze. 

3.  Duet:  "LeNozzedi  Figaro," Mozart 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissmann. 

4   Serenade, Marsphner 

(From  the  works  of  the  celebrated  German  Minstrel,  "  Wolk- 
enstainer,"  who  lived  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.) 

5.  Air :   "  Jerusalem,  thou  that   killcst  the  Prophets." 

From  St.  Paul, Mendelssohn 

Miss  Doane. 

6.  Chorus  of  Priests.    From  the  "  Magic  Flute," Mozart 

P.iRT   II. 

1.  The  Cheerful  'O'anderer Mendelssohn 

„    ta    Song  without  Words, Mendelssohn 

^   \h.  Polonaise, Chopin 

Mr.  Leonhard. 

3.  Duet :  "  The  Two  Nightingales," Hackel 

Messrs.  R.  Langerfeldt  and  C.  Schraubstaedter. 

4.  The  Wanderer's  Night  Song, Lenz 

5.  Air :  "  Vedrai  Carino."    From  "  Don  GioTanni,". . . .  Mozart 

Miss  Doane. 

6.  Hunter's  Joy, Astholz 

The  part-songs  were  beautifully  sung  by  about 
thirty  select  voices  from  the  Orpheus.  Indeed  we 
have  never  listened  to  belter  singing  by  male  voices. 
The  parts  were  well  balanced  and  well  blended  ;  the 
tenors  sweet  and  the  basses  full  and  rich,  as  heard 
collectively.  They  stood  close  together,  like  so 
manv  organ-pipes,  in  the  little  arched  recess  of  the 
stage,  and  their  leader,  Mr.  Kreissjukst,  face  to 
face  with  his  attentive,  sympathetic  band,  so  that, 
what  with  previous  careful  drilling,  there  was  no 
lack  of  unity.  The  expression  of  the  various  pieces 
was  well  rendered.  All  were  pleasing  in  their  way, 
and  some  truly  beautiful.  Marschner's  music  to  the 
old  Minnesinger  Seren.ade  was  impressive  by  its 
depth  of  feeling  and  its  mystical  modulations.  The 
"  Wanderer's  Night-Song"  is  the  very  music  of  the 
pines,  and  admirably  conveys  the  quiet  sentiment  of 
Goethe's  Unter  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh.  There  is  a  re- 
ligious wholesome  cheer  in  the  piece  by  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  first  and  last  choruses  sounded  jubi- 
lant and  inspiring, — the  last  a  little  droll  with  its  tra- 
la-la  accompaniment  of  voices  imitating  instruments. 
The  bits  of  solo  occurring  in  some  of  the  pieces  were 
quite  satisfactory.  But  of  all  the  choruses,  that  sim- 
ple and  grand  old  piece  of  harmony  from  the  "Magic 
Flute":  0  Isis  and  Osiris,  was  the  most  rich  and 
satisfying,  and  was  extremely  well  done. 

The  so!o  selections  were  equally  choice.  The  Fi- 
garo duet  was  sung  delightfully,  with  true  delicacy 
of  style  and  humor.  It  is  rarely  that  we  hear  any- 
thing of  Mozart  so  well  rendered.  Miss  Doane  was 
equally  fortunate  in  the  noble  aria  from  "  St.  Paul," 
and  in  Vedrai  carino.  She  was  encored  twice  after 
the  last,  and  sung  in  answer  a  couple  of  English 
ballads  with  a  grace  and  truth  of  style  which  we 
much  doubt  if  any  singer  now  in  this  country  could 
surpass.  This  lady's  voice  should  be  more  often 
heard  in  oratorios  and  concerts. 

"  The  Two  Nightingales,"  sung  by  a  pleasing  tenor 
and  bass  voice,  (the  latter  dragged  a  little  out  of  its 
native  element,)  was  delightfully  pathetic,  and  eli" 
cited  an  imperative  encore.  As  to  that,  however, 
the  programme  was  nearly  doubled  by  the  encores  of 
almost  every  piece:  a  vicious  habit  of  our  publics, 
although  quite  natural  in  so  social  a  concert  as  this. 

Mr.  Schcltze's  violin  solo  was  plaj'ed  with  his 
usual  fine  taste  and  expression.  Edgardo  died  again, 
and  Mr.  Otto  Dkesel,  who  kindly  accompanied  on 
the  piano,  did  it  with  an  unction,  being  of  course 
deeply  affected  by  the  undying  melody. 

Mr.  Leoniiard's  contributions,  too,  were  highly 
relished,  especially  the  "  Song  without  Words,"  a 
swift  whirling  prestissimo  movement,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  series. 


Thalbekg's  Matinkes. — At  the  earnest  sug- 
gestion of  many  who  wished  to  hear  the  great 
pianist  in  a  smaller  room,  and  in  a  more  private, 
social  way,  a  subscription  was  formed  for  a  couple 
of  Matin(;e3  at  the  Messrs.  Chickcring'g  Rooms. 


These  were  given  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday  last. 
A  hundred  or  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  This  was  the  true  way  to  hear  him; 
here,  after  all,  one  seemed  to  hear  him  for  the  first 
time,  for  he  played  as  if  he  were  at  home,  with 
only  sympathetic  listeners.  The  selections,  too, 
were  choicer  and  more  varied  than  would  serve 
the  ends  of  a  concert  before  two  thousand  people. 
On  Saturday,  besides  his  Don  Giovanni  and 
L'Elisir  fantasias,  he  gave  two  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  namelj',  the  Volkslied 
and  the  "  Spring  Song,"  and  played  them  exqui- 
sitely ;  also  of  his  own  compositions,  the  entire 
Andante,  (of  which  he  gave  a  part  on  Sunday 
evening,)  and  Lis  Etude  in  A,  (with  repeated 
notes,)  which  struck  us  as  the  most  poetical  and 
delicate  of  his  productions  that  we  have  yet  heard. 
On  Tuesday  he  played  the  "  Huguenots"  fan- 
tasia, with  prodigious  efTect ;  also  the  fantasias  on 
"  Masaniello,"  "  Sonnambula,"  and  "  Norma," 
(for  two  pianos,)  with  William  Mason.  All 
these  were  astonishing.  But  his  transcription  of 
Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  and  of  the  Quartet  from 
/PunVaiJi,  (simply  played  from  his  book  :  L'Art 
du  Chant  applique  au  Piano^  gave  us  the  most 
unalloyed  delight.  It  was  the  perfect  transfer  of 
a  vocal  melody  (without  any  of  the  personal  draw- 
backs) to  the  strings  of  an  instrument.  We  fear 
we  shall  never  wish  to  hear  "  Adelaide  "  sunrj 
again,  for  it  never  sang  itself  so  purely,  so  ten- 
derly and  sweetly  as  under  Thalberg's  fingers. 
On  both  occasions  he  added  a  set  of  his  own 
sparkling  waltzes. 

Afternoon  Concerts. — The  second  con- 
cert of  the  "  Orchestral  Union,"  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  drew  a  large  audience.  The  great 
feature  was  the  "  Jupiter"  Symphony  of  Mozart, 
which  was  very  finely  plaj'ed,  not  excepting  the 
complicated  fugue  finale  with  four  subjects.  We 
were  amused  a  few  days  since  by  an  attempt  of  a 
New  York  critic  to  trace  the  "Jupiter"  inter- 
pretation through  the  symphony,  whereby  much 
ingenious  pains  were  lost ;  since  the  name  "  Ju- 
piter "  was  never  dreamed  of  by  its  author  or  the 
Germans.  Some  member  of  an  orchestra  in 
London,  after  a  rehearsal  of  this  symphony,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  indeed  the  last  word  of  Sym- 
phony, exclaimed  :  "  This  is  the  Jupiter  of  sym- 
phonies"; that  is  to  say,  the  beat-all,  the  king  of 
symphonies ;  and  by  that  name  has  it  gone  in 
England  to  this  day.  Yet  the  critic  found  some 
justification  for  his  poem  in  the  kingly  glorious, 
"  cloud-compelling "  tone  of  the  composition, 
which  is  all  joy  and  majesty  and  happy  sense  of 
power,  e.xcept  the  Adagio,  which  is  exquisitely 
tender  and  pathetic,  and  at  times  awfully  tragic. 

The  Freijschutz  overture  was  played  again,  and 
splendidly — the  fourth  time  in  these  two  weeks. 
A  luscious  set  of  Strauss  wallzes  (  Wiener  Punsch- 
lieder),  &nA  Mr.  Zerrahn's  "  Polka  Redowa," 
on  Pdrjolelto,  gave  great  pleasure.  Master  Pe- 
tersilea  played  transcriptions  of  two  of  Schu- 
bert's songs ;  the  Ave  Maria  and  V Adieu,  not 
the  prodigious  ones  by  Liszt,  but  loss  ambitious, 
yet  by  no  means  easy  ones,  by  E.  WolfT.  These 
were  \^Ty  good  selections  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  the  rendering  showed  talent  in  the  lad, 
though  such  melodies,  to  sing  themselves  on  the 
piano,  demand  that  expression  which  could  not 
bo  expected  in  a  player  of  his  age.  The  Coro- 
nation March  from  "  The  Prophet "  closed  the 
entertainment. 


This  evening  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
make  a  new  beginning.  The  first  was  anything  but 
a  failure  ;  to  the  public  it  was  a  failure  in  name,  in 
theory,  but  a  remarkable  success  in  fact.  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn  alone  had  reason  to  feel  disappointed,  and  he 
magnanimously  bore  the  burden,  and  was  the  only 
sufferer;  nine  out  of  ten,  at  least,  of  his  subscribers 
thought  the  extra  orchestral  pieces  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  the  non-appearance  of  a  solo  virtuoso. 
At  his  own  severe  expense  Mr.  Zerrahn  made  that 
concert,  a  gift  complimentary  to  his  subscribers,  and 
commences  the  subscription  scries  to-night.  Surely 
he  has  a  claim  upon  all  interested  in  orchestral  mu- 
sic. Furthermore  this  time  his  soloist,.  Hcrr  Schkei- 
BER,  will  appear,  his  failure  to  do  so  before  having 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  accident  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party.  Herr  S.  will  play  a  couple 
of  remarkable  trumpet  solos.  So  much  by  way  of 
"attraction."  Then,  in  the  way  of  substantial  or- 
chestral poetry  of  music,  he  offers  us  the  grand  old 
C  minor  Symphony  and  a  favorite  piece  from  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony-Cantata:  "Song  of  Praise-'' 
for  notable  novelty  the  Carnival  of  Rome  translated 
into  an  overture  by  Hector  Berlioz  ;  and  for 
make-weight,  the  "  Zampa"  overture  and  a  Romanza 
with  solos  for  Corno  Inglcse  and  Flute.  Mav  the 
Melodeon  be  so  crowded  as  to  send  us  to  the  Music 
Hall  the  next  time  ! 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  announce 
their  fifth  concert  for  next  Tuesday  evening.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Long  will  sing  for  them  a  Cavatina  from  Luaa, 
and  Mr.  Parker's  "  Maud"  serenade.  The  Club  will 
play  a  Quartet  by  Haydn  for  the  first  time,  the  Quin- 
tet, with  clarinet,  by  Mozart,  and  several  choice 
movements  from  Mendelssohn's  Posthumous  Quartet 
in  E,  and  from  a  Quintet  by  Onslow. 

A  more  beautiful  sight  is  not  often  seen  than  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  filled  as  it  was  on  Monday  last 
week  by  three  thousand  happy  children  from  our 
Grammar  Schools,  listening  to  the  strains  of  Thal- 
BERG,  D'Angki  and  Morelli.  The  graceful  kind- 
ness will  be  long  appreciated.  The  entire  floor  was 
one  wide  dense  flower-garden  of  girls,  with  boys- 
packed  in  the  aisles,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  galleries 
The  selections  were  of  the  most  appropriate,  and 
Mr.  Thalberg  was  as  much  the  artist  before  his  young 
audience  as  he  is  always.  But  of  course  it  was  too 
fine  to  excite  them  much.  The  singing,  especially 
the  comic  pieces  from  "  The  Barber,"  stirred  up  the 
multitudinous  applause  most,  and  so  sharp  was  the 
look-out  for  fun  that  the  whole  hall  laughed  out  more 
than  once  at  some  of  the  singer's  flourishes  that  were 
never  meant  for  fun.  The  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
who  presided,  made  a  graceful  little  speech  of 
thanks  to  the  artists  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
and  the  children,  led  by  their  teacher,  Mr.  Butler, 
returned  theirs  by  singing  "  Sweet  Home,"  (yet 
the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  small  portion  of 
them.)  It  was  a  sight  to  warm  one's  heart  with 
gratitude,  for  our  free  schools,  for  such  a  hall  in 
which  to  show  their  pride,  for  Art  and  generous 
artists. — On  Saturday  morning  the  scene  was  re- 
peated, with  a  difference,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
schools  not  represented.  The  crowd  and  the  enlhu- 
siam  were  even  greater  than  before.  The  children 
rose  in  their  seats,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and 
hurraed  for  Thalberg,  D'Angri  and  Morelli  for  five 
minutes.  Young  girls  loaded  the  artists  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  children  this  time  really  joined  in  sing- 
ing, under  their  teacher,  Mr.  Southard,  "  Hail  Co- 
lumbia," with  exhilarnting  cflFect.  The  eleven  thou- 
sand free  school  cliililrcn  have  not  yet  all  had  their 
turn,  and  Mr.  Thalberg  announces  his  design  to  sing 
to  the  rest,  when  he  returns. 

National  Songb. — The  Royal  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium has  offered  a  prize  of  a  gold  medal  of  the 
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value  of  600f.,  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  following 
subject :  "  What  affinity  exists  in  various  countvics 
between  popular  songs  ?  and  the  origin  of  religious 
songs  sinec  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ">  Prove 
that  affinity  by  monuments,  the  authenticity  of  which 
cannot  he  denied."  The  competitors  are  to  send  in 
their  productions,  written  in  Latin,  French,  or  Flem- 
ish, before  the  1st  June,  1857. 

A  "  Vocal  Association"  has  been  formed  in  London 
on  the  plan  of  the  German  Liederlafdn.  It  numbers 
two  hundred  subscribers,  and  Mr.  JnLES  Benedict 
is  the  conductor.  The  object  is  to  attain,  with  a  large 
mass  of  voices,  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and 
refinement  in  the  executio.n  of  such  choral  musie  as 
requires  little  or  no  instrumental  assistance.  Great 
stores  of  music  are  open  to  the  society  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  the  older  Italian,  the  older  and  modern 
German,  and  the  Engli.sh  composers. 

It  is  reported  in  the  French  papers  that  the  voice 
of  the  celebrated  tenor,  Ddprez,  has  changed  to  a 
baritone,  and  that  in  consequence  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  accept  an  engagement  with  the  The'iltre  Ly- 
rique,  and  to  make  his  first  appearance  as  Verdi's 

Rigoletto Mme.   Clara    Schumann  has  been 

playing  at  Copenhagen,  before  the  Dowager  Queen, 
at  the  concerts  of  the   Societe  de  Musique,  and  at 

several  soirees Schuliioff,    the   pianist,   is  at 

Milan Mme.   Pleyel,  the    pianist,   has    just 

finished  a  triumphant  tour  in  Switzeriand,  whence 
she  goes  to  Italy. . .  .An  Englishman,  Henry  Hugo 
PiERSON  by  name,  author  of  the  oratorio  "Jerusa- 
lem," has  composed  and  published  a  bulky  volume 
of  "  Music  to  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust." 
■The  Athenaum  says  :  "  Jerusalem  was  obscure  and 
grim  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  of  that  singular 
coterie,  which  believes  that  music  can  exist  without 
continuous  phrase  or  intelligible  form  ;  but  the  set- 
ting of  the  second  part  of  Faust  leaves  Jerusalem  far 
in  the  rear. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  speaking  of  theatricals 
and  music  In  Australia,  says  : 

MiSKA  Hauser,  he  with  the  "  Bird  on  a  tree,"  had 
also  had  a  concert,  introducing  a  sextuor,  composed 
by  Mayseder,  and  a  quartetto  with  variations  on 
"God  Save  the  Queen,"  composed  by  Onslow,  both 
of  which  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  New 
South  Wales.  His  own  variations  on  the  national 
English  anthem  were  greatly  praised.  "  Of  his  solo 
playing,"  says  a  local  critic,  •' it  is  unnecessai'y  to 
oU'er  comment;  his  perfect  tone,  the  liquid  notes 
which  he  produces,  combined  with  an  extraordinary 
memory,  stamp  him  as  a  violinist  of  the  first  order." 
He  had  announced  three  Clinical  Member  concerts, 
promising  to  produce  in  perfection  the  quintets, 
quartets,  trios,  duets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Onslow,  Hummel, 
and  other  great  lights  of  art,  who,  by  their  genius, 
have  irradiated  the  family  circle,  and  whose  honored 
names  are  "  household  words"  in  all  climes.  He  was 
to  be  assisted  by  our  other  old  friend,  Mr.  George 
Loder,  who  had  arrived  at  Sidney  in  tlic  second  week 
of  August.  The  subscription  was  to  be  one  guinea 
for  the  three  concerts,  and  a  brilliant  success  was  an- 
ticipated. 

By  "  Clinical  Member  concerts,"  in  the  above,  are 
we  to  tmderstand  Classical  Chamber  Concerts  ?  We 
wish  Miska  Hauser  a  safe  delivery. 

A  Parisian  journalist,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  artis- 
tical  career  of  Mile.  Piccolomini,  mentions  an 
anecdote  too  good  not  to  be  repe.tted.  He  tells  us 
that  her  debut  took  place  in  Florence  before  she  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  I'o/e  selected,  of  all 
others,  for  the  occasion  was  the  terrible  Lucrezia 
Borgia!  Her  appearance,  at  present  extremely  ju- 
venile, was  then  infinitely  more  so;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  invraisemblance,  the  opera  went  off  with 
the  greatest  applause,  until  her  dispute  with  the 
duke,  where  Lucrezia  exclaims,  "  Tremble  !  Duke 
Alfonso  !  Thou  art  my  fourth  husband  ;  and  I  am 
Borgia!"  This  passage,  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  so 
completely  overthrew  the  gravity  of  the  audience 
that  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter  issued  from 


every  part  of  the  Theatre,  mixed  with  plaudits  for. 
her  talent.  The  unsuit.able  nature  of  the  character 
to  her  age  and  appearance  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  having  an  extraordinary  amount  of  success, 
which  never  abandoned  her,  and  she  soon  after  be- 
came the  idol  of  Florence  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 

We  had  to  omit  from  "  Trovator's"  last  letter  the 
following,  which  is  too  good  to  lose.  But  our  friend 
evidently  docs  not  know  the  estimation  in  which 
Adelaide  Phillips  is  deservedly  held  in  Boston, 
which  is  more  familar  with  the  charge  of  bei,ng  very 
proud  of  her ; 

"  From  Havana  we  hear  of  the  great  hit  of  Miss 
Adelaide  Phillipps,  in  Trova/ore,  and  I  am  re- 
joiced to  learn  that  this  delightful  and  promising 
young  singer  is  appreciated,  as  she  should  he.  You 
must  acknowled^'C  that  the  Bostonians  treated  this 
lady  with  most  ungalhint  coolness,  for  though  La 
Grange,  in  her  benefit  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  was 
rewarded  with  expensive  jewelry,  yet  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps, a  Boston  girl,  at  her  benefit,  received  not  even 
the  empty  compliment  of  a  bouquet.  Yet  she  is  a 
very  pleasing  singer,  and  promises  to  become  a  firsi- 
class  one.  Her  voice  is  deliciously  fresh,  and  she 
has  one  note  particularly  (the  G,  above  the  staff,  I 
think)  which  is  enough  to  set  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  singing  quite  crazy  with  delight.  It  is  a  vocal 
pearl,  for  which  even  La  Grange  could  well  afford  to 
change  some  of  her  vocal  and  jewel  diamonds,  and 
be  the  gainer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Miss  Phil- 
lipps gains  a  reputation  elsewhere,  the  very  critics 
who  trealed  her  so  coldly,  will  be  the  first  to  sud- 
denly strike  up  loud  posans  in  her  praise.  Critics 
are  like  sheep :  let  some  leading  bell-wether  start  on 
a  certain  track,  and  they  all  follow  blindly,  scarce 
knowing  where  they  go  ;  and  let  the  same  bell-wether 
lead  them  back  on  the  same  track,  and  they  turn 
around  and  follow  with  the  most  sheepish  air  ima- 
ginable." 

]]0^  A  notice  of  flir.  Satter's  Concert  is  unavoidably  de, 
ferred  till  nest  week. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  (From  the  American,  Dee.  Zl.) 
— The  last  of  Stratton's  brilliant  concerts  came  off  last 
night  to  an  overflowing  honse.  There  was  a  great  rush 
for  best  seats,  there  being  hundreds  around  the  doors 
long  before  they  were  opened  ;  those  that  came  late 
took  their  stand  around  the  hack  part  of  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Long  was  in  good  voice,  and  sung  in  her  usual 
good  taste  and  style,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  She 
is  a  fine  singer,  and  we  regret  we  cannot  hear  her 
more  this  season.  The  German  Trio  were  up  to  the 
mark  again,  and  performed  as  only  the  German  Trio 
can  perform.  The  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stratton  sustained  their  high  reputation  in  every 
respect,  on  this  occasion.  Are  we  not  to  hear  them 
again  this  season  ?  "Why  not  organize,  and  have  a 
Philharmonic  Society,  or  something  of  the  kind  ? 
"We  think  there  is  every  encouragement  for  a  resident 
musician  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  so  well  put  in  motion 
by  Mr.  Stratton,  and  have  an  Orchestra  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  Mr.  Stratton  as  conductor.  "VVe  think 
they  would  be  well  supported. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— George  Wm.  Warren,  the  warm- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  artist,  gave  his  second  an- 
nual Concert  for  the  Poor  at  the  Clinton  Square 
Church  on  Thursday  evening.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  pupils,  including  his  singing  classes,  numbering 
eighty  voices,  with  solos  by  Misses  Hinkley  and  Pal- 
mer, an  amateur  tenor,  and  others.  The  music 
opened  with  a  charity  hymn  to  old  "  St.  Ann's,"  and 
closed  with  a  burlesque  potpoiirri  a  la  Jullien.  Tau- 
bert's  "  Lullaby,"  selections  from  Trovatore  and  Tra- 
viatay  Warren's  "  Christmas  Carol,"  and  •'  Jack 
Frost  Gallop  "  (for  piano,)  a  solo  on  the  Organ  Melo- 
dium  (Alexandre),  and  all  sorts  of  things  sentimen- 
tal, bright  and  funny,  made  up  the  programme. 
(Much  obliged  for  invitation  ;  but  toe  have  not  learned 
the  art  of  setting  this  terrible  Jack  Frost  to  music  !) 

Philadelphia. — The  splendid  new  opera  house,  or 
*'  Academy  of  Music,"  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  Tues- 


day evening  by  a  promenade  concert  and  ball.  In  a 
few  weeks  Mr.  E.  A.  Marshall,  the  lessee  of  the  build- 
ing, will  commence  Dramatic  performances  in  it. 
Opera,  we  presume,  will  be  an  occasional  guest  there, 
as  it  is  at  our  Boston  Thetitre.—Fitzf/crald  says : 

Our  ladies  are  all  in  extacies  about  the  weekly  con- 
certs now  given  by  the  Gcrmania  Band,  and  the  Mu- 
sical Fund  Hal]  is  sometimes  filled  on  Saturday  after- 
noon by  a  bevy  of  fair  faces,  who  laugh  and  chat  and 
applaud  as  if  they  supposed  that  it  all  is  intended  for 
their  benefit  alone.  The  gentlemen,  however,  have 
determined  that  the  fair  creatures  shall  not  have  all 
the  pleasure  to  themselves,  and  are  beginning  to  mus- 
ter in  considerable  strength.  Happy  fellows,  those 
Germanians,  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a  collection  of 
beautiful  faces;  but  they  deserve  it,  for  a  better  corps 
of  musicians,  we  don't  desire  to  listen  to. 

New  Orleans. — We  clip  some  items  from  the 
Picayiincy  to  serve  as  specimens  of  what  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  way  of  opera. 

Theatre  d'Orleans,  (Jan.  3).' — We  are  having 
good  times  at  the  opera,  now-a-days.  This  evening, 
"  Robert  le  Diable"  is  to  be  performed  again,  with  the 
same  great  cast  as  before.  On  New  Year's  night, 
there  was  a  jam,  to  see  the  '*  Child  of  the  Regiment," 
whieli  was  performed  admirably.  The  comic  strength 
of  the  company  is  now  very  great.  Nor  is  that  of  the 
grand  side  of  the  troupe  less  so.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, M'mes  Colson  and  Bourgeois,  and  Messrs.  La- 
grave,  Junca,  Magne,  &c.,  appear  in  "Huguenots." 
Mr.  Boudousqui^  gives  us,  for  our  Eighth  of  Jan- 
uary entertainment,  this  evening,  Verdi's  great  opera 
of"  Jerusalem,"  or  "The  Lombards."  M'Ue  MuUer, 
and  Messrs.  Moulin,  Junca  and  Magne  have  the  lead- 
ing parts  in  this  opera,  which  has  not  yet  been  given 
this  season.  We  may  look  for  a  fine  house  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  opera  is  ever  a  great  favorite,  and  the 
cast  a  new  and  a  very  strong  one. 

(Jan.  10). — This  evening  the  ever  favorite  grand 
opera  of  Meyerbeer,  "  Les  Huguenots,"  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  superior  cast.  To-morrow  the  new 
drama  by  Dumas,  Jr.,  author  of  '-Dame  aux  Camel- 
ias,"  will  be  presented.  It  is  called  "  Le  Demi- 
Monde."  Monday  the  fine  opera  "Sij'fetais  Roi," 
by  Adam,  will  be  given  by  Colson  and  Latouche,  De- 
lagrave,  Guillot  and  Magne. 

( From  the  same,  Dec.  2Sj. — The  musical  taste  of 
New  Orleans,  our  friend  Dwight  thinks,  is  quite  a 
remarkable  reflex  of  that  of  Paris.  He  is  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong  in  this  opinion. 

Our  French  Opera  House  is  situated  in  the  old,  or 
French,  part  of  the  city,  and  there  it  has  been  situated 
for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  century.  Every  year 
the  habitues  of  the  Opera  are  solicited  to  engage  the 
loges  and  balcony-scats,  lattice  boxes  and  "parquet 
chairs  for  the  season  of  five  months,  for  two  nights  in 
each  Aveek — Fridays  and  Saturdays,  which  are  the 
regular  subscription,  and,  of  course,  the  fashionable 
nights.  Besides  these,  there  are  performances  on 
Sunday  (dramatic),  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
or,  as  we  call  them,  "the  off-nights."  On  these  the 
visitors  go  in  comparative  deshabille,  and  the  audito- 
rium, in  consequence,  does  not  present  the  brilliant 
appearance  it  wears  on  the  subscription  nights.  But 
it  is  on  those  that  we  get  the  first  taste  of  a  new 
debutant,  or  a  new  opera — the  subscribing  patrons 
being,  perforce,  content  with  the  second  cut  at  these 
luxuries. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  will  make  itself  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  observe,  that  the  French  Opera  is  in  a 
very  great  degree,  if  not  in  the  larger,  supported  by 
the  people  w^ho  reside  or  sojourn  out  of  and  above  the 
French  section  of  the  city.  Among  the  season 
subscribers  there  will  be  found,  we  think,  a  prepon- 
derance, even,  of  this  part  of  the  population;  and 
certainly,  if  the  opera  were  to  be  altogether  deprived 
of  the  support  of  that  portion  of  the  community,  it 
could  hardly  be  a  profitable  concern  to  its  conductor. 

True  it  is,  we  get  most  of  our  operas  and  all  our 
singers  from  France,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  admit 
that  we  import  our  musical  taste  from  its  capital ; 
certainly  not  all  of  it,  nor  even  in  any  such  degree  as 
to  strike  an  understanding  observer  as  remarkable. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  our  population  here  is 
German,  and  we  had  a  proof,  the  other  evening,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  concert  of  our  "  Athenee"  associ- 
ation, that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  New  Orleans  as  a 
decided  taste  for  German  music  ;  while  English  and 
Italian  opera,  oratorio  and  concert  singing  are  received 
with  a  degree  of  favor,  and  an  appreciativeness,  that 
show  the  existence  of  something  besides  a  French 
musical  taste  in  our  midst. 

We  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  accomplished  and  able  editor  of  the  Journal  what 
we  arc  doing  and  can  do  in  the  musical  way  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  very  pleasant  and  gay  here,  just 
now;  cannot  he  run  down,  and  pass  a  few  weeks 
with  us  ? 

Louisville,  Kt. — The  concert  given  on  Wednes- 
day evening  for  the  benefit  ctf  the  Orphans'  Home, 
was  well  attended,  and  gave  very  general  satisfaction 
to  the  audience.  Some  of  the  amateurs  gave  evidence 
of  good  natural  abilities  and  careful  training,  and  they 
may  appropriate  to  their  own  use  very  considerable 
praise.    Next  Tuesday  evening  the  Orpheus  Society 
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will  give  its  first  public  concert.  Tins  society  has 
been  formed  since  the  demise  of  the  old  Mozart,  and 
bids  fiiir  to  rival  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
The  Orpheus  is  composed  of  German  musicians  mostly, 
if  not  entirely  andT\ill  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 
On  Tuesday  evenint^  they  -will  be  assisted  by  some  of 
the  best  amateur  talent  in  the  city,  and  produce  the 
best  choruses  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Abt.  E. 
"W.  Gnnter,  director,  and  G.  Zoller,  pianist. — Democrat. 
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THE  SECOND  OF  TIIS 

PHILHARMONIC     COiSJCERTS, 

(Being  the  FIRST  of  the  regular  perios  of  four)  will  be  given 
on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  24, 1857,  at  the  KELODEON 
■uith  the  assistance  of 

HERR   LOUIS   SCHRETBER, 

Solo  Trumpet-player  to  the  King  of  Hanover. 

The  principal  pieces  will  be :  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  ; 
Overture  ''Le  Carueval  Romiiin,"  by  Hector  Berlioz  (Isc  time), 
TWO  GRAND  SOLOS  on  the  cornet-a-pistoa  by  Ilerr  SCHKEI- 
BEH,  the  Overture  to  "  Zampa"  by  Herold,  etc.  etc. 

[C/^Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  piiocipal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  S3i  single  ticket  SI. 

[H/^  Doors  open  at  6><  :    Concert  to  commence  at  !}<  o'clock. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 
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TVill  take  place  on  Tuesday.  Jan  27,  at  Messrs.  Chickerinq's 
Rooms,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Yocalist. 

Mozart's  Clarinette  Quartette, — a  new  Quartette  by  Haydn, 
and  other  fine  works,  for  which  see  programme. 

Half  package  of  four  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S2,50  ; 
Single  ticket.3  SI  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOOISr  COTsTCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  "Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857-    There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Gael  Zeerahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Sis  Tickets,  SI  ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ards^on,  Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  \  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 
ASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING:  An  Analytical,  Physiolo- 
'  gic.al  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
By  Caelo  Bassini.    Kdited  by  R.  Stoers  Willis.    Price  S4. 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  and  all  persons  interested 
in  the  siudy  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  new  and  valuable  work. 

Oliver  Oitsoii  &  Co.,  115  VTashington  St. 

Zrentzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

jrST.  PUBLISHED, Price  ^1,50. 

Oliver  Ditsou  &•  Co.,  1]5  Washington  St. 

JOE  PPlI^N^TIF^ 

OP     ETEEY    DESCRIPTION'     NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE   OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

3SrO-    21    SCHOOL    STE.EET. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  JJo.  8G  Pinckney  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Oires  iDatruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addresped  at 
RichArdsoQ^s  Musical  Exchange.  Termff.  -SoO  per  quarter  of  24 
leaaona,  two  a  week;  SSOptrquarttr  of  12  Ikssodh,  one  a  week. 

TKEMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

XyHlTE  BR0THF:RS,  Agents  for  O.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Tf    PoreijfD  Cla.^ic  Mu>'irT,  at  the  reduced  price»i. 
THE  OliGAN,  by  IJcpkirj^  and  nicnbault,  a  fi:w  copies. 
Jort  reeriTcd,  a  stnatl  iDvoIce  of  MErsE  Flutes. 

ADOLPH  KIELELOCK. 

Cmljtr  Df  tljB  :^5ianD  ml  lingiiig, 

U.    S.   HOTEL,. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  fiom  England) 

^     9?    Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNO^WLEDGE. 

HEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY : 

VOLUME     VH. 

Eerlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments ;  together 
■with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished -works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOLUME    VIII, 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
{Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13.  By 
mail,  SI  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cheruhini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue S^l  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 3S 

"  4.     M<izart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

'=  6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough. 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Vol-l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOl^ELLO'S    music    STOKE, 
3S9  Broad^vay,  Kov  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Sq.uare,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 

-Piano -Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PR.ES1SVTEKIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

MANUFACTUREES  OF 

Graud,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 


PATKNT  SUSPENSION  BRIBGB  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Wasliingrton  Street,  Boston, 

{Near  Boylston  Market.) 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVK/tY  DESCJtH'TION. 

XVAKEUOOITIS, 

TRKMONT     8'J'IM'.J';t, 
Apt29  boston.  tf 

iroSIC^^AjGr^JOB'^BINTIWa    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Jtitstruftor  of  ll)C  ^Siano- jFortt,  ©i^an  &  l^aimons, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDI-iNA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Masical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

G.  andr:^:  &,  co., 

De2}6t   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publishfr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  "worlis. 

AVILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 
€3  :Et  Gr  jffli.  r»T   :^ -CT  X  Xj  XS  S3  n. , 

^yESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   flie  VIOLIN,  the  PIANOFORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  IV^inter  Place,  or  at  the  .Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Was]iiiigtoi&  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MIFOKTESeS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HATE  EEMOTED  TO 

Ko.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Resitlence  KTo.  5S  Bllieclaud  Street. 

CARL    HAUSB 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  una  others  who  may  wiyh 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
iag,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  2S2  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

■C.    BKE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erarcfs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n7="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  paper  of  %xi  aniJ  3Litfralurc, 

Publishecl  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aiinum,  iu  advance. 

Its  contentg  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  vrhole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Pnlite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  8:c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struQients,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Tr.-inslations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  OocaBional  Notices  of 
Sculplurc,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Originjtl  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[Cr"Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OP  POBLTCATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

NATHAN  RIOHAKDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 
GEOKOE  P    IlKED  &  C0...13TrenioiitKow,      " 

CLAPP  fe  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

C.   BUE0STNG, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Transla'ed  for  this  Journal. 
BY   A.   OULIBICnEPF. 

There  exist  two  works  of  Mozart,  an  Opera 
and  a  Miiss  for  the  dead,  in  which  the  phenorae- 
enon  of  his  moral  individuality  and  his  mission  as 
a  musician  announce  themselves  with  a  wonder- 
ful evidence  for  the  critic  as  well  as  for  the  biog- 
rapher. We  have  seen  under  what  auspices  Don 
Juan,  the  opera  of  operas,  saw  the  liglit.  Mozart 
wrote  it  in  his  finest  days,  in  the  midst  of  enjo}'- 
ments,  surrounded  by  glory  and  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  yet  the  great  voice  of  death  some- 
times reached  hira  in  the  midst  of  these  thou- 
sands of  enchanting  voices;  it  spoke  every  night 
to  him.  Don  Juan  thus  appears  as  the  result  of 
an  equal  conflict,  or  as  the  equilibrium  of  two 
contrary  influences.  The  Requiem  announces 
the  decisive  victory  of  one  of  them.  The  opera 
is  the  whole  problem  of  life  laid  before  our  eyes  ; 
the  Mass  for  the  dead  is  its  soluiion  ;  one  leaves 
off  with  the  grave,  the  other  begins  there.  While 
the  investigation  instigated  by  Godfrey  Weber 
has  disturbed  ihe  air  of  miracle  or  the  romantic 
coloring  which  attached  to  the  historical  origin  of 
the  Requiem,  it  has  at  the  same  time  formally 
confirme<l  the  really  marvellous  thing  about  it ; 
I  mean  the  moral  relation  between  the  work  and 
its  author.  It  has  completely  established  two 
main  points  :  first,  that  the  Requiem  was  the  last 
work  of  Mozart ;  secondly,  that  Mozart,  when  he 
wrote  it,  thought  he  wrote  it  for  himself.  *  *  * 
Mozart,  keenly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his 
near  dealh,  thinks  he  finds  a  hint  from  Heaven 
in  the  order  he  has  just  received.  Such  an  im- 
pression is  extremely  natural,  and  one  cannot  see 
why  it  should  have  operated  with  more  or  less 


power  on  the  mind  of  the  sick  man,  had  the  work 
been  ordered  by  one  of  his  acquaintances  instead 
of  by  an  unknown  person.  But  perhaps  he  took 
Count  "Walsegg  or  his  messenger  to  be  a  super- 
natural being  or  the  angel  of  death  in  person  ! 
We  leave  these  fancies  to  the  poets,  who  have 
celebrated  Ihe  last  moments  of  Mozart ;  they  can 
find  no  place  in  a  biography,  from  which,  as  my 
readers  already  know,  they  are  excluded  by  sev- 
eral accredited  and  rather  prosaic  facts  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  ducats  paid  beforehand,  the  confessed 
delay,  the  offer  of  increased  compensation.  One 
may  believe  in  a  hint  from  another  world,  with- 
out having  to  imagine  that  the  person  or  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  serve  as  a  premonition,  are 
themselves  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  fate. 
Have  we  not  seen  sick  persons  turn  pale  at  the 
scream  of  -an  owl,  and  others  make  their  will 
when  they  have  heard  a  dog  howl  beneath  their 
window?  Surely  an  individual  who  orders  a 
funeral  mass  of  a  musician  who  feels  himself  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  seems  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  trustworthy  omen  of  death  than  a 
four-footed  beast,  that  howls,  or  a  bird  that  shrieks 
out  in  the  gloom  of  night.  *  *  *  *  It  is  for 
us  a  want  of  the  heart  and  a  duty  of  the  writer  to 
recur  to  particulars  already  related  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  biography. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mozart  in  tears 
embraced  his  friends  in  Prague,  whom  he  did  not 
hope  to  see  again.  As  soon  as  he  gets  home  he 
completes  what  he  has  still  left  to  do  upon  the 
Zauberfl.Sle  ;  he  directs  in  person  the  first  repre- 
sentations of  this  opera.  And  now  he  is  pressed 
to  fulfil  his  obligations  and  finally  to  employ  in  a 
work  of  some  extent  the  high  church  style,  which 
he  so  greatly  loved,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted 
the  most  persevering  studies,  of  which  the  labors 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  as  for  instance,  his 
Misericordias  Domini  and  his  Davidde  penitenle, 
the  extracts  from  Handel  which  he  preserved  in 
his  portfolios,  and  finally  his  Ave  veriim  corpus 
and  the  Chorale  in  the  Zauherflote,  prove.  Mo- 
zart sets  himself  to  work  to  commence  the  Re- 
quiem, when  a  thought,  which  had  witliout  doubt 
seized  upon  his  soul  from  the  day  of  the  order, 
illumined  his  dawning  conception  like  a  finish  of 
lightning.  Terrible  light !  This  grave,  for  which 
harmonious  tears  are  asked  of  him,  is  his  own. 
No  doubt,  no  hope  more — he  must  die  !  Every 
moment  this  depressing  thought  gains  more  con- 
sistency, and  fixes  itself  more  firmly  in  the  sick 
man's  mind  ;  but  the  inspiration  which  he  draws 
from  it,  lends  him  thus  far  unknown  immeasura- 
ble, supernatural  powers.  He  writes,  and  all  else 
is  forgotten.  Henceforth  the  night  may  follow 
the  day,  or  the  day  the  night ;  for  the  minstrel  of 
eternity  there  is  no  time  more.     The  light,  which 


once  more  rises,  without  bringing  hope  to  him, 
the  darkness  which  envelops  the  earth,  without 
lapping  hira  in  repose,  leave  him  and  find  him 
always  in  the  same  place,  thinking,  writing,  with- 
out any  cessation.  An  inexi)ressibte  interest,  a 
painful  inspiration,  chains  him  to  this  labor,  which 
is  his  last  business  in  this  world ;  and  yet  he  sees 
death  at  the  end  of  his  labor ;  he  sees  him  oppo- 
site himself — as  he  moves,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer,  with  his  hollow  eyes  and  hideous  skeleton 
grin.  He  sees  him,  and  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  bring  the  sublime  hymn  to  an  end,  drives 
him  to  more  and  more  strenuous  toil.  The  pages 
of  the  Requiem  are  filled",  and  the  life  of  the  in- 
spired singer  melts  away  like  the  remains  of  a 
wax  caudle,  which  burns  before  the  image  of  the 
Savior,  and  which,  as  in  tears  of  devotion,  con- 
sumes drop  by  drop  its  last  existence. 

But  hasten  as  ihe  musician  would,  the  inexora- 
ble phantom  was  cjuicker  than  he  was  ;  he  could 
not  complete  the  work. 

Scarcely  had  Moiart- la'.a  himself- upon  his 
death-bed,  when  we  see  a  sudden  and  happy 
change  take  place  in  his  fortunes.  Already  has 
the  popular  success  of  the  Zauberjlole  taught  all 
Germany  to  speak  his  name  with  pride  ;  already 
all  contemporary  celebrities  begin  to  pale  belbre 
his  wonderful  star  ;  yet  a  few  years  and  this  star 
would  with  its  immeasurableness  and  its  splendor, 
have  filled  the  whole  musical  horizon  of  Europe. 
Even  fortune,  tired  out,  and  ashamed  to  perse- 
cute the  great  man  longer,  reached  out  to  him  the 
hand  of  reconciliation.  Tbey  had  given  him  an 
honorable  position  ;  orders  poured  in  on  all  sides. 
And  when  at  last  the  path  of  success,  of  glory  and 
of  independence  seemed  to  open  before  him, 
which  everything  had  prophecied  for  him  from 
his  cradle,  which  musicians  without  a  future  had 
traversed  before  his  eyes  with  rapid  and  trium- 
phant steps ;  when  finally  fortnne  seemed  dis- 
posed to  shower  her  favors  over  him,  ah,  then  it 
was  too  late  !  God  called  the  laborer  to  himself 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  grasp  the 
reward  for  all  his  earthly  toil!  Is  there  any- 
thing finer  and  more  dramatic  in  the  infinite 
drama  of  human  destiny,  than  this  development, 
which  coincides  with  the  catastrophe  ?  than  this 
young  man,  who  called  himself  Mozart,  and  for 
whom  the  tardy  justice  of  contemporaries  is 
nothing  but  the  first  homage  of  posterity  V — this 
crowned  and  dying  wrestler,  who  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  exclaims :  And  now  mu.'t  I  go 
away,juxt  token  I  might  lii-e  quietly  !  note  leave 
my  Art,  when,  no  more  the  slave  of  fashion,  no 
longer  chained  by  speculators,  I  might  follow  the 
impulse  of  _my  feelings,  and  write  freely  and  inde- 
pendently just  tohat  my  heart  inspires  me  !  Now 
must  I  forsake  my  family,  my  pour  children,  in  the 
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very  'moment  when  1  sJiould  have  been  in  a  condi- 
tion to  provide  belter  for  their  welfare! 

Thus  he  spake,'and  this  so  touching  speech,  so 
calculated  to  draw  tears,  was  after  all  but  a  mis- 
take in  the  lips  of  the  predestined  man.  No — 
Mozart  was  neither  the  slave  of  fashion  nor  the 
foot-ball  of  speculators,  but  the  instrument  of 
Providence.  If  he  was  not  free  in  the  choice  of 
his  labors,  it  was  because  his  free  choice  in  the 
future  would  not  have  served  the  cause  of  music 
so  well  as  the  fatality  of  circumstances,  which  he 
obeyed  against  his  will.  He  was  obliged  to  go, 
because  his  mission  was  at  an  end  ;  be  had  to 
leave  his  Art,  but  not  before  he  had  attained  its 
highest  summit.  What  should  he  have  made 
after  Don  Juan,  after  his  last  Symphonies,  after 
the  overture  to  the  Zaiiherfote,  and  after  the 
Requiem  ?  He  must  have  ceased  to  live  while 
yet  a  young  man,  because  his  vital  powers  were 
exhausted  (so  to  say)  by  the  production  of  super- 
human works ;  a  genius  growing  old  would  have 
been  incapable  of  these ;  the  condition  and  tlie 
price  of  such  was  necessarily  an  early  end.  He 
left  his  wife  and  children  nothing;  but  the  inher- 
itance of  a  name  ever  dear  and  glorious  in  the 
memory  of  nations  must  have  shaped  itself  fruit- 
fully in  the  hands  of  Providence.  The  widow's 
was  an  honorable  lot,  the  orphans  received  a 
good  education.  Ah,  if  our  hero  could  have 
thought  more  cheerfully  or  more  resignedly,  in 
these  fearful  moments,  upon  something  else  than 
his  approaching  death  and  those  strongest,  sweet- 
est ties  of  nature,  which  it  threatened  to  sumler; 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  cast  a  calmer 
look  backwards,  and  to  recapitulate  that  wonder- 
ful life,  which  in  ten  years  included  more  than  a 
century;  if  the  most  glorious  annals  of  Art  which 
are  found  registered  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works 
could  have  unfolded  themselves  before  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  in  a  long  perspective  of  imper- 
ishable harmonies,  then  Mozart  would  have 
understood  his  destiny ;  complaint  would  have 
grown  dumb  upon  his  lips,  and  he  would  have 
left  the  earth  as  the  Christian  victor  leaves  the 
battle-field,  commending  his  actions  to  the  heav- 
enly mercy. 

[To  be  continued.] 


(Continued  from  page  130.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
THE    FRENCH   HORN. 

The  horn  is  a  noble  and  melancholy  instrument; 
the  expression  of  its  quality  of  tone,  and  of  its 
sonorousness,  are,  nevertheless,  not  those  which  ■ 
unfit  it  for  figuring  in  any  kind  of  piece.  It 
blends  easily  with  the  general  harmony  ;  and  the 
composer — even  the  least  skilful — may,  if  he 
choose,  either  make  it  play  an  important  part,  or 
a  useful  but  subordinate  one.  No  master,  in  my 
opinion,  h.is  ever  knov/n  how  to  avail  himself  of 
its  powers  more  originally,  more  poetically,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  completely,  than  Weber.  In 
hia  thrpR  finest  works,  Oheron,  Euryanthe,  and 
Der  FreifcliUlz,  he  cau.=es  the  horn  to  speak  a 
language  as  admirable  as  it  is  novel ;  a  laii"iia"e 
which  Mehul  and  Beethoven  alone  seem  to  have 
comprehewled  before  him,  anrj  of  which  Meyer- 
beer, belter  than  any  one,  has  maintained  the 
pnrily.  The  horn  is.  of  all  orch.-stral  instruments, 
that  which  Gluck  wrote  lea.4  well  for;  ihi?  sinjple 
inspection  of  one  of  his  works  suffices  to  lay  bare 
hU  want  of  skill  in  this  respect.  AVe  mu:<t  how- 
ever quote,  as  a  stroke  of  genius,  those  three  notes 
of  the  horn  imitating  the  conch  of  Charon  in  the 
air  from   Atcesle:    "Charon    now    calls    thee!" 


They  are  middle  Cs,  given  in  unison  bj'  two  horns 
in  D ;  but  the  autlior  having' conceived  the  idea 
of  causing  the  bells  of  each  to  be  closed,  it  follows 
that  the  two  instruments  serve  mutually  as  a 
sordine,  and  the  sounds,  interclashing,  assume  a 
distant  accent,  and  a  cavernous  quality  of  tone, 
of  the  mo^t  stranjie  and  dramatic  elfect. 

Rossini,  in  the  hunting-strain  of  the  second  act 
of  GniUaume  Tell,  conceiveil  the  idea  of  causing 
a  diatonic  phrase  to  be  executed  by  four  E\)  horns 
in  unison.  It  is  very  original.  When  four  horns 
are  thus  united,  either  in  a  sustained  air,  or  in  a 
rapid  passage  which  requires  the  use  of  closed 
sounds  and  open  .sounds,  it  is  far  better  (unless 
the  idea  be  based  on  this  very  variety  and 
inequality  of  sounds)  to  put  them  all  in  ditferent 
keys ;  the  open  sounds  on  some,  thus  compensating 
the  small  sonorousness  of  the  corres|ionding  closed 
sounds  on  others,  preserve  the  balance,  an'!  give 
to  the  scale  of  the  four  <'ombined  horns  a  kind  of 
houiogeneousness.  Thus,  while  the  horn  in  C 
gives  the  £[5  (closed),  if  the  horn  in  E\)  gives 
the  C  (open),  the  horn  in  i^the  V>\)  (open),  and' 
a  horn  in  B[)  the  F  (closed),  there  results  from 
these  four  different  qualities  a  quadruple  Efj  of  a 
very  beautiful  tone;  and,  evidently,  it  is  nearly 
the  same  with  all  the  others. 

I  have  said  that  the  horn  is  a  noble  and  melan- 
choly instrument,  notwithstanding  those  jocund 
hunting  flourishes  so  often  quoted.  In  fact,  the 
gaiety  of  these  strains  arises  rather  from  the 
mi'lody  itself,  than  from  the  quality  of  tone  of  the 
horns;  hunting  flourishes  are  only  really  yocunrf 
when  played  on  trumpets, — an  instrument  little 
musical,  whose  piercinjr  sound,  even  in  the  open 
air,  bears  no  resen)blance  to  the  chaste  and 
reserved  voice  of  the  horn.  By  forcing  in  a 
particular  way  the  emission  of  the  air  from  the 
tube  of  a  horn,  it  is  brought,  however,  to  resemble 
that  of  the  trumpet;  which  is  called  making  the 
sounds  brassy. 

This  may  sometimes  be  done  with  excellent 
effect,  even  on  closed  notes.  When  tlierc  is  need 
to  force  the  open  notes,  composers  generally 
require  the  performt-rs — in  order  to  give  tbe 
sound  all  possible  roughness — to  take  ott  the  bells 
of  thi-ir  instruments;  and  they  then  indicate  the 
conilition  of  the  horn  by  these  words: — '■'Bells 
of."  A  magnificent  example  of  the  employment 
of  this  means  is  to  be  found  in  the  final  outburst 
of  the  duet  in  Mehul's  Euphrosijne  et  Coradin  : — 
"  Gardez  vous  de  la  jalousie."  Still  under  the 
influence  of  this  fearful  yell  of  the  horns,  Gretry 
one  day  answered  somebody  who  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  this  tempestuous  duet: — '"It  is  enough 
to  split  the  roof  of  the  theatre  with  the  sculls  of 
the  audience!" 

THE    TRUlirET. 

The  quality  of  tone  of  the  trumpet  is  noble  and 
brilliant ;  it  suits  with  warlike  ideas,  with  cries  of 
fury  and  of  vengeance,  as  with  .=ongs  of  triumph  ; 
it  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  all  energetic, 
lofty,  and  grand  sentiments,  and  to  the  majority 
of  tragic  accents.  It  may  even  figure  in  a  jocund 
piece;  provided  the  joy  assume  a  character  of 
imptdse  or  of  pomp  and  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  the  real  loltiness  and  distin- 
guisheil  nature  of  Its  quality  in  tone,  there  are 
few  instruments  that  have  been  more  degraded 
than  the  trumpet.  Even  including  Beethoven 
and  Weber,  every  composer — not  exce[)ting 
Mozart — has  persisted  in  either  confining  it  to  the 
unworthy  linjils  of  Hllings-up,  or  in  causing  it  to 
sound  two  or  three  commonplace  rhythmical 
formula;;  as  vapid  and  ridieuious,  as  they  are 
incompatible,  very  often,  with  the  character  of  the' 
pieces  in  whicdi  they  occur.  This  detestable 
practice  is  at  last  abandoned  ;  all  cnnqiosers,  now- 
a-days,  of  any  merit  and  style,  make  accord  with 
their  melodical  designs,  with  thiur  form  of  a<-com- 
paniment,  and  with  the  trumpet's  powers  of  sound, 
all  the  latitude,  the  variety,  and  indeiicndciice 
which  the  nature  of  the  insirnincnt  affords.  It 
has  needed  almost  a  century  for  the  attainmcut  of 
this  much. 

Trumpets  vnlh  pistons  and  with  cylinders  have 
the  advunlane  of  being  able,  like  the  horns  with 
pistons,  to  give  all  the  intervals  of  the  chromatic 
scale.     They  have  lost  nothing  of  the  quality  of 


the  ordinary  trumpet,  by  the  super-addition  of 
these  facilities;  and  their  correctness  of  intonation 
is  satisfactory.  The  trumpets  wiih  cylinders  are 
the  best:  they  will  soon  come  into  general  use. 

Keyed  trumpets,  still  employed  in  some  Italian 
orchestras,  caimot  be  compared  to  them  in  this 
respect. 

THE    CORXET    A    PISTOMS. 

The  cornet  Ji  pistons  is  very  much  the  fashion 
in  France  at  present,  particularly  in  a  certain 
musical  world  where  elevation  and  purity  of  style 
are  not  considered  essential  qualities;  and  it  has 
thus  become  the  indispensable  solo  instrument  for 
quadrilles,  galops,  airs  with  variations,  and  other 
second-rate  compositions.  The  habit  %vhich  exists 
now-a-days  of  hearing  in  ball  orchestras  melodies 
devoid  of  all  originality  and  distinction  executed 
on  this  instrument,  together  with  the  character  of 
its  qualify  of  tone,  which  ha?  neither  the  nobleness 
of  the  horn,  nor  the  loftiness  of  the  trumpet, 
renders  the  introduction  of  the  cornet  h.  pistons 
into  the  high  melodlal  style  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  It  may  figure  there  with  advantage, 
however;  but  very  rarely,  and  on  condition  of  its 
plaving  only  phrases  of  large  'onstruction  and  of 
indisputable  dijrtiity.  Thus,  the  ritornello  of  the 
trio  in  Robert  le  Dirible.  '•  O  my  son,"  &c.,  suits 
well  with  the  cornet  h,  pistons. 

Jocund  melodies  will  always  have  to  fear  from 
this  instrument  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  noblc- 
ne-s,  if  they  have  any,  or,  if  thev  have  none — an 
additional  triviality.  A  phrase  which  might 
appear  tolerable,  played  on  violins,  or  on  wooden 
wind  instruments,  would  become  poor  and  detest- 
ablv  vuljjar,  if  brought  out  by  the  snapriing,  noisy, 
hold  sound  of  the  cornet  h  pistons.  This  danger 
is  obviated  if  the  phrase  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  played  at  the  same  time  by  one  or  more 
trombones;  the  grand  sound  of  which  then  covers 
and  ennobles  that  of  the  cornet.  Employed  in 
harmony,  it  blends  extremely  well  with  the 
general  mass  of  brass  instruments;  it  serves  to 
complete  the  chords  of  the  trumpets,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  orchestra  those  diatonic  or 
chromaiie  groups  of  noioo,  ivWch,  on  account  of 
their  rapidity,  suit  neither  the  trombones  nor  the 
horns. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Ilerr  Bern's  Hew  Opera. 

(Translated  for  theLond  Mup.  World,  from  the  "Neue  Ber- 
liner Musik-Zeitung.") 

A  new  opera  is  an  event  for  every  theatre, 
especially  for  one  of  the  first  rank.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  the  most  general  Interest  should 
be  manifested  in  the  production  of  a  new  opera 
by  the  Capellmelster,  Herr  Dorn.  This  interest 
was  necessarily  more  lively  in  Berlin,  as,  I'rom 
the  position  of  the  composer,  and  the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  last  opera.  Die  Niehelungen,  public 
expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
opera  is  called  Ein  Tag  in  Rnsslond.  (A  Day  in 
Russia),  the  text  being  taken  from  the  French  by 
that  skilful  libretto  writer,  Herr  Griinbaum,  who 
has  ]iortioned  out  his  subject  into  three  acts,  of 
which  the  last  Is,  jn-operly  speaking,  to  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  ballet  conclusion  of  the  whole,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  included  in  it.  But  the 
two  acts  alone  are,  perhaps  too  long  and  circum- 
stantial for  the  subject,  because  the  action  is  really 
not  sufficiently  great  to  be  limited  to  a  few  dram- 
atic si'cnes.  if  it  is  intended  to  excite  any  Interest. 
A  noble  Russian  discovers,  immediately  after  his 
marriage,  that  his  young  bride  is  far  from  possessing 
amiable  qualities,  and  determines  to  cure  her  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  sets  out  for  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  proceeds  to  a  joiner's,  iidopling  measures  for 
tlie  carriage,  in  which  his  young  bride  is  travelling, 
to  break  down  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the 
lady  is  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  house  of 
the  joiner,  while  the  latter  mends  the  vehicle. 
She  here  finds  her  husband  as  a  workman,  and  is 
not  a  little  astonished  at  a  noble  couiite.ss,  like 
hiu-self,  being  married  to  such  a  person.  The 
deception  practised  by  her  husband  excites  her 
anjicr  to  the  highest  pitch.  Alter  the  most  decided 
efiorts  have  been  made  in  the  joiner's  woik-shop, 
on  the  part  of  the  youthful  wife,  to  strike  fear  into 
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the  whole  pk-bi'ian  set,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
latter    to    behave    in    the    bust    possible    manner 
towards  their  visitor,  the  antliorities  make  tlieir 
appearance,  and  carry  off  the   entire   coinp^iny. 
The  scene  is  now  transported  to  the  castle  of  the 
Count,  nnd  the  laiter's  sister  espouses  so  far  the 
cause   of  the   youthful   wife   as    to   manifest    her 
willingness  to  aid   her  in  obtaininir  a  sep:iration 
from  the  joiner's  journeyman.     The  lady,  who,  in 
the  meauliuie,  feels  more  and  more  disposed  to 
love  her  husband,   regrets  this,  and,   while  she  is 
still   hesitating  what  resolution  to  ailopt,  the  sup- 
posed journeyman  enters,  and  the  question  of  a 
divorce  is  thus  quashed  of  itself.      The  concluding 
ballet    ends    the    whole    most    pleasingly.       The 
explanation  afterwards  is  very  sim[]le,  and  contains 
no  really  comic  motives.    Whatever  comic  element 
there  may  be  in  the  book  consists  merely  in  the 
delineation  and   treatment  of  separate  traits  and 
situations.       The    most    piquant    scene    of    this 
deseri|)tion  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  where  the  baroness  draws  a  picture  of  the 
effect  which  will  be  produced,  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  by  so  strange  a  niarriaae.     She  calls 
to  mind  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  an  equerry,  and  a 
general's    wife,    who   speaks   broken    German   or 
French.     This  is  a  species  of  coniicalily  which  is 
merely  e.xternal,  but,  when  rendered  by  so  talented 
anil  delicate  a  dramatic  artist  as  ftllle.  Johanna 
Wagner,  it  produces  a  decided  effei-t,  and  obtained 
an    extraordinary   degree   of  success  durin<T   the 
whole  representation.     The  composer,  whose  skill 
in  e.xpressing  musically  comic  situations   of  this 
kind   is   universally   acknowledged,   employs   the 
musical   means  at  his  di.-posal  very  elfectively  in 
this  instance  also.     Out  of  the  grand  air,  likewise, 
sung  by  the  Barone.ss  previous  to  this  scene,  and 
in  which  she  draws  a  picture  of  the  brilliant  round 
of  parties  and  balls  in  Paris  (fir  in  the  Baroness 
we  have  to  fancy  a  character  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  good  nature  is  united  to  a  [)artiality  for 
external  magnificence,  and  an  aristocraiic,  social 
mode    of  life),    the    composer    has   produced   an 
interesting  whole.      The  whole  composition,  and 
not  alone  its  first  arrangement  and  plan,  forms  a 
tastefully    finished    piece    of    music.       We    must 
especially  acknowledge  the  skill  with  which  entire 
passages  from  Weber,  Mnzart,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer, 
etc.,  are  interwoven  in  the  author's  intentions  (for 
the  Baroness  has  even  to  dance  in  this  air,  which 
task,  a  la  Pepita,  Mile.  Wagner  executes  with  the 
best  possible  taste,  by  implying  rather  than  actually 
carrying  it  out).     Although  this  is  an  ornamenta- 
tion composed  of  borrowed  plumes,  and  imparts 
to  the  music  the  stamp  of  a  pleasing  jM-pourri, 
we   must   prominently   notice   the  technical  skill 
which  has,  notwithstanding,  produced  one  whole 
out  of  this  scene.     Whether  such  a  style  of  treat- 
ment is  one  to  be  artistically  justified,  and  whether 
it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  opera,  even  in  comic 
opera,     is    another    question.       The    Inspector's 
"  Knutenlied"  (Knout-song),  also,  is  very  cleverly 
worked  out,  painting  and  portraying  (he  situation 
in    the    most    lively   fashion.       Whether   it    will 
produce  a  comic  impression  on  every  audience  is 
a  question  we  will  leave  undecided,  for  this  would, 
perhaps,   depend   on    the   manner   in   whii-h   the 
entire  libretto  was  received.     Should  it,  however, 
find  a  cold  reception,  people  would  scarcely  be 
inclined  impartially  and  justly  to   appreciate  the 
musical  talent  contained  in  the  composition.     As 
it  appears  to  us,  the  principal  fault  of  the  work  is 
that  the  composer  should  have  employed  his  talent 
and   his  art   on  a  subject   which   may,   possiblv, 
produce  at  the  very  outset  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion.    Still,  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility 
that,  by  omitting  certain  [lortions,  these  drawbacks 
might  be  surmounted,  and  a  more  favorable  result 
assured  to  the   whole.     We  were  very  agreeably 
impressed  with  a  ballet  fugue,   which  begins  the 
third   act.      It  is,  at  any  rate,  somethinix  now  to 
write  a  complete  fugue  for  a  dance.     True  it  is, 
that  for  the  perfect  success  of  this  piece  we  require 
as  excellent  a  cnrps-ch-baUet  as  that  which  we 
possess,  and  as  admirable  a  maVre-de-hallet  as  M. 
Taglioni.      But,  however  this  may  be,  the  effect 
of  the  ensemble  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  attractive. 
The  dances  of  the  third  act  are,  in  consequence, 
of  a  very  pleasing  character.     The  first  act,  which 
must  be  improved  by  curtailments  in  the  music, 


contains  detached  passages^  which  are  attractive 
and  nmsically  pleasing,  but  weakened  by  want  of 
interest  in  the  story,  which  lonlains  too  liille 
action.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
when  it  has  received  the  necessary  altei'aiions,  the 
work  will  gain  on  the  public.  We  must,  however, 
leave  it  to  the  composer  to  display  the  proper  tact 
under  such  circumstances.  As  the  Baroness 
stnnds  nut  prominently  in  the  foreground,  and  as 
Mile.  Waancr  is  a  most  admirable  represenlaiive 
of  the  part,  to  her  belongs  a  principal  share  of  the 
manifestations  of  applause  with  which  the  work 
was  greeted.  The  other  parts,  which,  al-o,  were 
well  sup|)orted  (Madame  Hcrrenburg-Tuczek, 
the  Countess  Pole^ka;  Herr  Formes,  the  Count 
—  and  joiner's  journeyman;  Herr  Krause.  the 
master-joiner;  Herr  Bost,  the  inspector;  and 
Mile.  Guy,  the  joiner's  daughter)  possess  anima- 
tion, when  reg-irded  separately;  they  contain, 
also,  many  pleasing  and  happy  musical  effects, 
and  will  come  out  more  strongly  when  the  whole 
is  more  concentrated.  Miy  the  <'omposer  find 
some  happy  hours  lor  this  purpose.  The  audience 
received  the  opera  favorably  ;  the  composer  was 
called  on  after  the  first  act,  and  <:orisiderable 
applause  bestowed  on  the  ai'tists. — Berlin,  Dec.  28. 


The  Gamut  of  Odoks. — Scents  appear  to 
influence  the  smtrltinir  nerves  in  certain  <lefinite 
degrees.  There  is  as  it  were  an  octave  of  odours, 
like  an  octave  in  music.  Certain  odours  blend  is 
unison  like  the  notes  of  an  instrument.  For 
instance  almond,  heliotrope,  vanilla,  and  orange 
blossom  blend  together,  each  producing  different 
degrees  of  a  neaily  similar  impression.  Again, 
we  have  citron,  lemim,  verbena,  and  orange  peel, 
forming  a  higher  octave  of  smells,  which  blend  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  figure  is  completed  by 
what  are  called  semi-odours,  such  as  rose  and 
rose-geranium  for  the  half-note;  petty-gain,  the 
note;  neroly,  a  black  key,  or  hall-note;  followed 
by  flew  d'vrange,  a  full  note.  Then  we  have 
patcliouly,  sandal-wood,  and  viiivcrt,  with  many 
others  running  into  each  other. — Piesse's  Art  of 
Perfumery,  Ind  Edition. 


The  New  Grand  Opera  House  in  Philadelpliia. 

(Spticial  CorrespoDdence  of  tlie  New  York  Tribune  ) 

Philailelphia.  Monday.  Jan.  28,  1857. 

It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  the  project  of 
erectinn:  a  grand  opera  house  in  Philailelphia  was 
a<;itatcd.  The  time  was  unpropitious,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  iminaiurity  of  that  city  in  population, 
wealth  and  musical  I'ulture,  as  of  the  financial 
einharrassiiient  coniuienciu;.:  in  18.'?7.  and  which  had 
then  (in  1840)  prostrated  credit  and  enterprise  all 
over  the  country.  In  fice.  however,  of  these 
disadvantages,  our  Quaker  iicighhors  were  tlie  first 
cominanity  in  America  to  entertain  seriously  the 
scheme  of  a  lyrical  and  diamalic  insiiiution  com- 
parable in  all  points  to  ihe  hirircst  and  most  complete 
in  Europe,  ami  to  this  enil  the  aitempt  so  far  pros- 
pered that  an  adequate  lot  was  seemed,  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  hiiililinj;  unule  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  doliars. 

At  this  point,  owiinr  to  the  difBeulties  referred  to, 
the  eifort  was  abaudoiieil  'l"o  the  arcliilectural, 
economical,  moral  and  aiiistie  I'eaiures  of  that  enter- 
prise, however,  is  due  whatever  has  since  been 
achieved  in  the  same  iliieitiun  in  our  City  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  Acailemy  of  Music,  which  is 
inaugurated  to-ui^dit  by  ihe  ijieatest  ball  ever  given 
in  the  city,  is  a  most  honunible  ap|iroxiuuuion  to  the 
realitv  of"  the  ori^^inal  projict  which  I  liave  just  men- 
tioned. The  Acaileiny  fe-es  eastward  on  Broad 
street — a  noble  avenue  one  huiubed  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  bisecting  the  old  ciiy-plot  between  the  Ucda- 
ware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  at  the  di-tance  of  about 
a  mile  from  each.  Tlie  northern  flank  of  the  house 
is  on  Locust  street,  and  the  southern  on  ground 
reserved  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  insulate  it  by  a 
court  of  adequate  wiiiili.  Chestnut  street,  where 
fishionable  shops,  and  Walnut,  wliere  fashionable 
dwellinf;s,  preiloniinate,  are  respectively  only  seven 
and  five  hundred  feet  disiant.  The  budilini;  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  one  humlieil  anil  fifty 
feet  in  the  rear,  and  two  liundreil  ami  thirty-ei^ht 
feet  deep.  The  material  of  the  Hrst  story  is  brown 
stone,  the  superior  walls  iif  the  finest 'pressed  lirick, 
the  cornice  of  iron,  sanded  to  correspond  with  the 
basement,  and  the  roof  of  plates  of  galvanized  iron. 


Thestyle  of  archiicetuie  is  simple  and  imposing, 
and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  mixed  material.  The 
front  has  five  high  arched  doors  extending  along  a 
projection  of  ninety  feet,  and  one  ^rand  window  at 
each  extremity.  Over  the  doors  is  a  solid  stone 
balcony.  The  openiufis  of  the  second  storv — the 
external  appearance  of  the  house  being  only  two 
stories — correspond  with  those  of  the  first.  On  the 
side  streets,  there  are  thirteen  similar  openings  to 
each  story,  five  of  them  being  doors  in  the  first, 
protected  also  by  a  stone  balcony.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  apparently  about  seventy  feet.  It  is 
altofjcther  exceedingly  well  conceived. 

Access  to  the  interior  is  provided  by  five  doors, 
each  ten  fret  wide  on  the  Broad-street  front,  and  an 
equal  number  on  each  side  street,  makini;  the  total 
openiiif^s  in  the  clear  150  feet — distributing  the  audi- 
ence at  its  exits  in  different  directions,  and  insuring 
the  clearing  of  a  full  house  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
'fho  front  doors  extend  along  a  liiio  of  7.3  feet, 
giving  admission  to  a  vestibule  of  the  same  length 
and  ten  feet  deep.  At  each  side  of  the  vestibule  are 
ticket-offices,  communicating  respectively  with  the 
managers'  and  directors'  rooms,  about  25  feet  square, 
which  occupy  the  two  fiont  corners  of  the  building. 
These  rooms  are  provided  with  fire-proofs  of  the  best 
desrripliou,  and  have  private  doors  communicating 
with  other  departments  of  tlie  building.  A  ticket- 
office  on  Locust  street,  for  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes, 
also  opens  directly  into  the  man.ager's  room,  thus 
bringing  two  of  the  receivers  under  his  immediate 
supervision. 

Passing  throusih  the  fronf  vestibule  by  arched 
doors,  corresponding  in  number  and  size  with  those 
of  the  exterior,  the  grand  vestibule  is  reached — a 
noble  apartment,  ninety  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
deep,  it  is  flanked  by  two  grand  stairways,  each 
thirteen  feet  wdde,  and  rising  right  and  left  parallel 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  inner  wall  of  this 
hall  is  pierced  liy  djors  opposite  to  those  in  front, 
also  corresponding  in  proportions  with  them.  Be- 
tween the  doors  are  pilasters.  These  and  the  walls 
are  frescoed  in  imitation  of  various  fine  marbles,  and 
the  ceiling  is  relieved  by  deep  and  enriched  panels. 
The  newel-[)OSts  of  the  stairways  are  very  massive, 
of  carved  walnut,  forming  the  base  of  stands  of  the 
same  material,  wdiich  supportelegant  giltcandelabras, 
topped  by  bronze  Mercuries.  A  handsome  chandelier 
decorates  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Proceeding  inward 
on  the  same  fltior  the  lobby  of  the  parquet  circle  is 
entered,  which  compasses  the  auditorium.  It  is 
thirteen  feet  wide,  except  at  the  extremities,  where 
it  approaches  the  stage  department,  narrowing  there 
to  nine  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  house  this  lobby 
communicates  with  a  Indies's  retiring  room,  and  on 
the  other  with  a  gentleman's.  A  handsome  elliptical 
staircase  affords  interior  communication  with  the  first 
and  second  tiers  of  boxes,  and  under  the  grand  front 
stairways  access  is  had  to  the  gentlemen's  refreshment 
room  in  the  basement,  which  is  eighty  by  forty  feet. 

From  the  lobbv,  thus  descritied,  admission  is  had 
to  the  parquet-cirele,  and  to  the  parquet,  by  several 
doors   and   corresponding  aisles   at  convenient  dis- 
tances.     The  lobbies  of  the  other  tiers  are  of  the 
same  proportions  as  the  lower.     That  of  the  next  or 
principal  floor  connects  with  the  dress-circle,  and  on 
the  front  with  the  Foi/cr  or  grand  saloon.     This  is  a 
very   beautiful    apartment  borh   in   proportions  and 
style.     It  is  over  the  entrance  and  grand  vestibules, 
90  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  a  groined  ceiling 
35   feet   high.      It   is   liglued   by    five   great   arched 
easement  windows  IG  feet  wdde  each  over  the  front 
doors,  and  opening  upon  the  stone   balcony  above 
described.     At  each  extremity  it  communicates  with 
large  and  elegant    lounging  or  refreshment  rooms, 
and  also  with  die  main  stairways.     Throughout  its 
length    on  both  sides  are  sixteen   Koman  Ionic  col- 
umns in  full  relief  upon  pilasters  and  surmounted  by 
ornate  entablature.     Ten  brilliant  glass  chandeliers 
depend  from  the  spring  of  the  arches  in  the  ceiling, 
and  between  the  archeil  doors  at  either  extremity  are 
very   large  mirrors.      The  walls  of  this  sumptuous 
room  are  while,  but  will  be  frescoed  when  sufticiently 
sea.soned.     On  the  same  floor,  and  pertaining  to  the 
dress-circle  lobby  are  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  private 
retiring-room,    also    of   simple    dimensions.       Each 
upper  story  is  similarly  provided.     These  suites  of 
rooms  with  their  ante-rooms  are  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  buildiuu — the  anlc-rooms  having 
larize  high  doors  corresponding  with  the  sidi  windows 
— the  doors  when  shut  serving  to  exclude  perfectly 
the  noise  of  the  street,  or  wdien  open  in  Summer  to 
admit  the  outer  air.     At  each  extremiiy  of  the  lobbies 
adjacent  to  the  stage-department,  and  at  each  angle 
of  them  adjacent  to  the  front  of  the  hou^e  are  stair- 
wavs   (other  than   ihose  already    mentioned)    seven 
feet  wide.     These  make  in  all  seven  stairways  in  the 
audience  department  of  about  50  feet  gross  width, 
distributed   aionnd  its  entire  periphery,  and  all  at 
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their  respertive  bases  within  10  or  15  feet  of  tlie  exit 
doors.  The  steps  of  the  siairs  are  henvy  anf]  plank, 
the  balhisters  oak,  and  the  rails  massive  wnlniit. 
The  walls  are  frescoed  to  resemble  blocks  of  Sicrina 
marble.  The  lobby  walls  are  tastefully  panncled, 
and  also  frescoed  to  represent  various  delicate 
marbles.  They  are  fnrtlier  decorateil  by  Ionic 
columns  at  the  head  of  the  stair-halls,  and  lighted  by 
chandeliers  of  novel  and  appropriate  designs. 
(Conclusion  next;  week.) 


The  Encore  Swindle. 

[ITrom  Puncli.] 
Mr.  Punch  cannot  recosnize  more  thin  a  single 
view,  upon  the  subject  of  an  encore.  But  his 
own  preternalu7-al  wisdom  and  rectitude — he 
admits  the  fact  with  due  humiliation — sometimes 
prevent  his  makins  allowances  for  the  itrnorance 
and  injustice  of  others.  He  will  therefore  con- 
descend upon  the  present  occasion,  to  e.^plain  how 
the  matter  in  question  stands.  He  is  moved 
thereto  by  a  variety  of  correspondence  which  has 
been  addrcsseil  to  him,  and  by  an  article  in  the 
Mimical  World,  in  which  some  ridiculous  provin- 
cial censures  upon  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  voi'alist, 
are  disposed  of  by  a  reply  so  unanswerable  that 
it  has  already  excited  the  wrath  of  ihe  illoiiical. 
For  it  is  in  imfierfectly  educated  nature  to  begin 
to  revile  when  it  ceases  to  reason. 

Complaints  were  made,  and  what  in  the  prov- 
inces passes  for  sarcasm  was  let  fly  auainst  the 
sintjer  we  have  named,  for  his  excusini  liimself, 
on  the  ground  of  iiidisposiiion,  from  fulfilling  a 
certain  engagement.  Now  Mr.  Punch  has  occa- 
sionally had  his  good-humored  joke  with  Mr. 
Reeves  on  this  subjei't,  and  begs  lo  premise  that 
nothing  berein  contained  will  bar  Mr.  Punch  of 
Lis  right  to  say  just  what  he  likes  to  Mr.  Reeves 
or  anybody  else.  Nor,  again,  will  Mr.  Puncdi's 
condescending  to  joke  upon  ibe  subject,  in  any 
manner  prevent  his  recognition  of  Mr.  Reeves  as 
one  of  the  most  admirable  artists  in  the  world. 
Kvnc  tunc,  as  Virgil  might  have  said,  if  he  had 
chosen. 

The  answer  to  these  complaints  is,  that  Briii.sh 
audiences  consist  of  swindlers.  It  is  sbown  that 
Mr.  Reeves,  in  common  with  many  other  artists, 
is  compelled  by  a  dishonest  British  public  to  do 
double  the  work  which  he  contracts  to  do.  It  is 
set  forth  by  extracts  from  the  newspapers,  detail- 
ing a  long  provincial  tour  (during  which  Mr. 
Reeves  has  not  once  failed  to  appear  when  due.) 
that  Ihe  audiences  have  always  exacted  from  him 
preci.sely  twice  the  quantity  of  music  which  they 
were  entitled  lo  ask.  They  have  habitually  en- 
cored every  thing.  And  when  an  exhausted 
singer  has  ventured  to  substitute  someihincr  else 
for  the  fatiguing  air  which  is  disrionestlv  rede- 
manded,  they  have  encored  the  substitution.  The 
consequence  of  this  selfish  injustice  was  that 
Reeves,  lacking  the  courage  of  Alboni  and  Mario, 
who  will  seldom  "  take"  an  encore,  got  knocked 
up,  not  being  a  mere  singing  macldiie,  and  had 
to  give  his  throat  and  lungs  a  few  days'  holiday.* 
This  brought  out  provim-ial  censure  and  sarcasm, 
completely  met,  as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Punch  and 
every  honest  person,  by  the  Mnsicid  World. 

By  what  right,  we  beg  to  a--k,  does  an  auditor 
cheat  and  rob  an  arii.st  by  encoring?  A  play 
bill  announces  that  if  you  will  pay  a  specific  sum 
you  shall  have  a  specific  song.  You  pay  the 
money,  (or  go  with  an  order,)  and  you  di-mand 
twice  the  mu-ic  you  have  bargained  fr)r.  Doyim 
serve  anylio<ly  else  so  except'an  artist?  If  yon 
buy  a  pair  of  trouser.s,  and  they  please  you!  do 
you  encore  those  trou.sers,  that  i.s,  require  the  tail- 
or lo  give  you  another  pair?  Do  you  encore  a 
dozen  of  oysters,  asking  the  second 'lot  for  noth- 
ing because  the  first-  were  sweet  and  succu- 
lent? Do  you  encore  a  portrait,  and  because  a 
painter  has  sui.-ceeded  admirably  in  taking  your 
likeness,  do  you  clap  and  siamp  about  his'studio 
until  he  paints  you  anoiher  copy  for  nolbin"? 

But  «  O !"  .says  John  Bull  and  Mr.-<.  Bull'  with 
their  usual  vulgarity,  "  these  are  real  ihinuM,  with 
a  value,  while  a  .'onii's  nothing  but  air  (haFr,  very 
likely,  Mrs.  Bull  .alls  il)  coming  out  of  a  man's 
mouih;  and  it  ha.H  no  value,  and  he  ought  lo  be 
very  proud  that  we  are  pleased  with  him?" 

Get  out  of  the  theatre,  you  ohl  iiliot.-«!  Get  out, 


you  dishonest  old  ignorant  wretches,  and  go  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  a  police  magistrate,  or  some- 
body, and  learn  your  duty  to  your  neighbor  I  Get 
out,  we  tell  you  ! 

And  yet  why  should  Mr.  Punch  be  wrath  with 
you!  Your  fathers  lboui;ht  in  the  same  way 
about  books,  and  wondered  at  an  author's  impu- 
dence in  calling  mere  words  by  the  sacred  name 
of  property.  And  the  notion  is  not  cjuite  extinct 
yet.  There,  we  retract,  we  feel  compassion  for 
you,  you  old  creainres,  not  anger.  You  may  stay. 
But  mind  this.  You  have  no  right  to  steal  music. 
If  your  housemaid  stole  your  snub-nosed  Patty's 
dogs's-eared  co|iy  of  the  "Troubadour"  from  the 
pianoforte,  you  would  call  that  bouseiuaid  a  thief, 
and  send  for  a  policeman.  What  are  you,  that 
steal  four  sonss  in  one  evening?  Take  that  hint 
to  heart,  and  when  next  you  are  delighted  with 
an  effort  that  it  has  cost  an  artist  years  of  expen- 
sive and  laborious  study  lo  bring  to  the  p?rfection 
that  enchants  you,  and  you  feel  disposed  to  cheat 
him  out  of  it  again,  remember  snub-nosed  Patty 
anil  her  do^'s-eared  music. 

Were  Mr.  Puncdi  a  manager,  he  would  borrow 
a  hint  from  the  omnibus,  and  write  across  the 
curtain — All  Encores  must  he  pnid  for — and  the 
money-taker  should  go  round,  attended  by  a  de- 
tective, to  require  a  second  payment  of  the  price 
of  admission.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  singers,  or  music-sellers,  or  friends 
with  orders,  had  caused  Ihe  encore,  (for  all  sorts 
of  triiks  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  puff  up 
indifferent  wares,)  the  night's  salary  of  Ibe  singer 
supposed  to  be  benefited  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  General  Theatrical  Fund.  As  Mr.  Punch  is 
not  a  manager,  he  obligingly  makes  a  present  of 
these  suggestions  to  the  editor  of  the  Musiccd 
World. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Batter. 

Boston,  Jan.  2i,  1857. 
To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Jonrnal  of  Music  : 

Dear  Sir — You  ask  an  explanation  of  the  motive 
which  prompted  me  to  call  my  Trio  "  Sardanapa- 
lus."  Before  I  give  you  the  reason,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  motive  which  induced  me  to  write  a 
trio  at  all. 

Pianists,  as  a  general  thing,  have  to  contend  with 
a  prejudice,  which  denies  them  the  capability  of  wri- 
ting anything  but  the  trashy  hobbies  of  display,  with 
which  they  someiimes  enrich  their  publishers,  and 
most  always  hurt  the  influence  of  good  music.  Fesca, 
Litolflf,  Liszt,  Willmers,  Charles  Meyer  and  Rubin- 
stein have  never  been  supposed  to  write  anything 
but  easy,  tickling,  sentimental  titbits,  clad  ia  gor- 
geous and  brilliant  array.  Each  of  these  men,  how- 
ever, has  proved  by  one  or  two  compositions,  that 
they  have  got  the  faculty  of  writing  something  good, 
let  the  treatment  of  this  very  faculty  be  ever  so  poor. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that,  and  cannot  affirm  as  a 
true  musician,  that  any  of  the  six  above  mentioned 
pianists  has  created  a  sterling  and  standard  composi- 
tion, wliose  themes  and  working  up  of  themes  may 
astonish  fuiure  generations,  and  throw  a  magic 
glance  upon  the  musical  era  of  pianists  comprising 
the  years  1830  to  1850.  But  the  will  is,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  as  good  as  the  deed,  and  it  must  give 
satisfaction  to  the  spirits  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn  (I  omit  the  name  of  Haydn,  as  his  de- 
licious simplicity  of  style  has  never  found  any  lucky 
imitator)  to  know  that  the  dazzling  radiance  of  their 
atmosphere  has  attracted  hosts  of  lesser  spirits,  who 
considered  it  a  i)rivilege  to  hover  round  and  bask  in 
this  region  of  incontestable  genius. 

The  writer  of  these  lines,  being  unfortunately  a 
public  performer,  has  of  course  spoiled  a  good  many 
sheets  of  music  paper  in  order  to  apprise  the  public, 
first,  that  he  could  write  music,  and  secondly,  that  he 
could  play  it.  He  has  had  his  run  ;  hi.s  composi- 
tions have  very  deservedly  had  none.  One  day  last 
summer,  wlicit  in  Ncwhuryport,  and  after  having 
dreamt  n  month  of  the  frailty  and  trickery  of  earthly 
sayings  and  doings,  a  congenial  friend  advised  him 


to  read  Dickens.  It  did  for  a  while,  but  it  would 
not  do.  Extremes  meet;  so  let  us  read  Byron. 
Byron  found  his  way  to  the  U.  S.  Hotel  in  Boston, 
and  the  tragedy  of '•  Sardanapalus"  was  relished  with 
a  most  profound  appetite.  Not  that  there  is  any  pe- 
culiar depth  or  even  moral  in  this  poem  ;  but  the  sub- 
lime, "let-go  manner"  of  the  Eastern  king,  and  the 
idea  of  extinguishing  a  flame  with  flames  had  sonje- 
thing  so  gloriously  eccentric  in  the  eyes  of  the  musi- 
cian, that  he  involuntarily  thought  of  his  equally 
eccentric  friend,  Berlioz,  in  Paris,  and  he  thought, 
thought,  and  thought  over  the  thing,  till  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  Berlioz,  Esq.  had  burnt  his 
Sardanapalus,  he,  Salter, could  probablydo  the  same 
if  nobody  had  any  objections;  so  "heie  goes." 

The  Trio  was  born.  It  was  not  made  for  show; 
neither  was  it  destined  to  hold  a  place  in  musical 
libraries.  The  ideas  came ;  the  ideas  were  written 
down.  Two  notes  were  extended  to  Schultze  and 
Jungnickel,  inviting  them  to  try  it ;  three  rehearsals 
were  held.  I  said  it  did  not  answer  my  expecta- 
tions ;  they  said  it  did  theirs  (although  that  was 
possibly  anything  but  a  compliraent).  I  spoke  about 
backing  out;  they  said  I  was  a  fool ;  I  said  I  was 
not;  so  we  had  a  pitched  battle  until  the  memorable 
2Ist  came,  when  this  great  Trio  was  performed,  to 
the  delight  of  both  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  the 
especial  delight  of  a  painfully  strict  reporter,  who 
must  have  left  Ordway  Hall  or  a  nigger  barber 
shop,  as  be  detected  a  melody  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Trio,  which  made  him  lau^h  right  out.  Next 
day,  one  paper  was  delighted  with  the  Trio  (thank 
you!)  another  paper  said  I  spoilt  the  third  move- 
ment by  beating  stunningly;  another  said  that  im- 
aginative powers  were  required  for  composition — 
that  I  had  strong  imaginative  powers,  but  I'd  better 
stop ;  and  the  Evminy  Gazette  seasoned  my  break- 
fast with  the  intelligent  news  that  I  had  talent  for 
nigger  melodies,  and  that  both  the  themes  and  their 
working  up  were  very  bad.  I  wish  to  give  my  best 
thanks  to  all  these  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  which 
they  took,  and  feel  inclined  to  tell  them  two  little 
stories. 

1.  Beethoven  was  considered  a  fool  until  he  died' 

2.  A  blind  man  was  considered  a  fool  because  he 
jirdged  of  colors. 

And  to  the  public  and  to  you,  who  would  certainly 
not  like  to  form  an  opinion  without  being  responsi- 
ble for  it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  announce,  that  at  my 
next  concert  (heedless  of  storms  and  clouds  black- 
ened with  printer's  ink)  I  shall  repeat  this  very  Trio, 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  my  subscribers,  and 
give  them,  as  an  additional  matter  of  interest,  a  new 
Quartet  in  four  movements,  consecrated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Kosciusko,  the  unfortunate  attemptcr  of  Po- 
land's liberation. 

By  publishing  this  silly  act  of  self-defence  you 
will  confer  as  great  a  favor  upon  me  as  you  will  by 
hearing  the  Trio  with  its  "  nigger  movement "  once 
more,  and  carefully  attending  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  Quariet,  when  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  truth, 
and  nothing  but  truth.    Yours  respectfully, 

GuSTAV  Satter. 

New  Yoek,  Jan.  27. — It  is  at  present  the  fashion 
to  be  charitable.  It  is  considered  "the  thing"  to 
patronize  "  Women's  Hospitals,"  and  "  Children's 
Nurseries."  Wcallby  dowagers  flit  around  like  so 
many  Mrs.  Pardiggles,  visiting  poor  people,  and 
giving  them  sound  advice,  and  red  flannel.  Elegant 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  dolls  for 
charily  fairs,  and  really  much  good  is  done  to  the 
poor.  The  excellent  benefactors  arc  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  iheir  efforts,  and  are  willing  that  odier 
people  shall  know  them  too  ;  for  with  all  their  chari- 
table feelings  and  charitable  actions,  they  sometimes 
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forfret  that  charity  vauntcth  not  itsulf,  and  is  not 
puffed  up. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  prevalent  modes  of 
'being  ehaiitable,  is  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music, 
and  giving  what  are  termed  "  Amateur  Charitable 
Soirees."  Probably  the  most  pretentious  of  these 
kind  of  affairs  came  off  one  evening  last  week,  and 
being  present,  I  have  thought  a  brief  description  of 
the  entertainment  might  not  be  uninteresting. 

It  took  place  in  one  of  the  most  superb  mansions 
that  can  be  found  in  New  York,  and  may  altogether 
be  considered  the  most  recharche  affair  of  the  sea- 
son. Indeed,  I  was  informed  that  the  company 
comprised  the  e?/te  of  the  city,  that  the  bnnion  was 
out  in  force,  that  everything  was  comme  il  fauf,  and  I 
actually  began  to  think  that  an  entire  French  phrase 
book  had  been  gotten  up  expressly  for  this  occasion. 
I  was  also  told  that  no  one  was  invited  who  was  not 
"one  of  us,"  which  information  was  of  course  vastly 
agreeable.  For  you  must  know  that,  though  a  pub- 
lic affair,  and  the  tickets  duly  sold  at  two  dollars 
each,  yet  the  proposed  concert  had  not  been  allowed 
to  be  announced  in  the  papers,  for  the  etlle,  and  the 
bon  ton,  et  cetera,  were  particularly  desirous  that  the 
soiree  should  be  exceedingly  recherche  i\.\\f\  comme  it 
faut.  et  cetera,  and  that  the  verve  and  empressement,  et 
cetera,  which  the  performers  were  expected  to  throw 
into  their  arins  and  cavatinns  and  romanzas,  et  cetera, 
should  be  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  fears  of  the 
critiques  and  resumes,  et  cetera,  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  singers  were  mostly  young  laily  amateurs  of 
this  city,  assisted  by  a  few  professionals — Mr.  Ap- 
TOJiMAS,  the  harpist,  IVIr.  Kyle,  the  flutist,  and  Mr. 
GuiDi,  the  tenor.  Programmes  were  printed  wi<h 
the  names  of  the  performers,  of  which  I  annex  a 
copy : 

PART  I. 

Trio — Te  poI  qiiesta  anima— Attila Verdi. 

Mis   Iliggs,  Mr  Van  Ztiidt,  at,cL  Sig.  UuiiU. 
S-^lo — Piano-fortf.  Mrs.  Iloker. 

Cavatina — Aot-h'io  disrhiuso  pin  fiiiirno — Nabuco Verdi. 

Mi.'fS  Ivaniin'ph. 

Duo — Da  quei — Lind.a  di  ('haniouiiix Donizetti. 

Mi.si  Ilernilon  and  big.  Ijuidi. 

Solo — Flute — Cavatina — .'^ans  Parole, Ciinton. 

Mr.  Kyle 

Aria— 0  luce  di  que.cta  anima— Linda, Donizetti. 

Mrs.  Higgs. 

Grand  Etude  Galop— For  Piann-t'nite, Alfred  Jaell. 

Wis.^  Oljolley. 

Scena  ed  Aria — Der  Frei.-^cnii'Z, von  Weber. 

Miss  De  Rnode. 

Quatuor — A  te  n  cara— 1  I'uritani, Eellioi. 

Mis.  Kiggb,  Mr.  Van  Zin.li,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  Sig.  Guidi. 
PART  II. 
Solo — PiaTlo-fnrffi.  Mis   Bnker. 

Duetto  Buffo — Dunque  io  son — II  Barbiere Rossini. 

Mr.-;.  Ri^rgs  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Swiss  Song— written  tor  Sontag — "  Mein  einz'ger  Schafz  " 

Kclcert. 
Harp  Acccimpnnimenl.—'Ry  Mr.  Aptommas 
Mi.-!s  Randolpli. 

Dueto — Parigi  o  rara- La  Traviata Verdi. 

Miss  Obase.  and  Sig.  Guidi. 

Cavatina — Allor — .'ittila Verdi. 

Miss  Herndon. 

Ilarp  Solo — Fantasia  fvi'in  Lncrezia  Borgia, Alvars 

Mi    Aptommas 

Aria — La  poupee  de  Nuremberg, Adam. 

Miss  De  RooUe. 

Quartuor— Clii  mi  frena— Lucia Donizetti. 

Miss  Randolph,  ^Ir.  Van  Z  'ndt,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  .-^i^r.  Guidi. 
Accompaniments  by  Messrs.  Millet  and  Albites. 

I  believe  I  before  mentioned  ihat  the  soire'e  took 
place  in  a  splendid  up-town  mansion,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  kindly  proffered  by  the  owner,  a 
gentleman  who,  if  I  may  use  a  poeiical  license,  has 
soared  aloft  to  fame  and  wealth  on  the  wings  of  a 
Sarsaparilla  bottle.  It  is  considered,  I  think,  the 
most  palaiial  of  New  York  residences,  and  never  ex- 
hibited a  more  brilliant  appearance  than  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  22d.  If  I  were  able  to  do  it  np  like  the 
fashionable  reporters,  I  might  tell  you  of  the  splendor 
of  the  chandeliers,  the  magnificence  of  the  ladies' 
dresses,  the  height  of  the  arched  hall,  the  expense  of 
the  bouquets,  the  price  of  the  carpets,  the  suavity  of 
the  gentlemanly  host,  the  general  effect  of  the  tout 
ensemble  and  coup  d'ceit,  et  cetera  All  this  appeared 
in  a  few  papers  of  the  following  day,  with  an  addi- 
tional item  relating  to  a  "  table,  bountifully  spread 
with  edibles,"  which  to  my  poignant  grief  I  did  not 
discover  at  the  time. 


But  I  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  musical  portion 
of  the  entertainment,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  much 
better  than  most  amateur  attempts.  Of  the  profes- 
sional peiformers  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  speak 
— they  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considering 
that  but  very  few  took  the  trouble  to  listen  to  them. 
The  other  singers,  though  amateurs,  have  still  chal- 
lenged criticism  by  having  their  names  printed  on 
the  programme;  yet  one  cannot  feel  privileged  to 
point  out  their  defects  as  freely  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic singers,  for  the  nervousness  of  a  first  appearance 
prevented  them  from  appearing  to  as  great  advan- 
tage as  they  might  on  other  occasions. 

The  performer  who  appeared  to  create  the  most 
favorable  impression  was  IVIiss  Randolph  ;  this  young 
ladv  is  the  step-daughter  of  a  prominent  city  editor, 
and  has  enjoved  in  Paris  the  privilege  of  being  a 
pupil  of  Ruhini.  Her  voice  is  very  rich  and  pleas- 
ant, with  some  splendid  lower  notes,  and  her  execu- 
tion is  fair.  Excessive  timidity  had  its  effect  upon 
her  performance,  and  greatly  marred  the  more  elab- 
orate passages  of  her  first  aria,  and  she  did  not 
wholly  recover  her  self-possession  during  the  entire 
evening.  Yet  enough  was  shown  to  prove  that  Miss 
Randolph  has  sufficient  talent  to  take  a  high  rank 
among  amateur  singers,  and  even,  with  practice, 
rival  many  professionals. 

With  an  inferior  voice,  but  better  execution.  Miss 
Herndon,  a  daughter  of  Lieut.  Herndon  of  the  U.  S, 
N.,  created  also  a  very  favor.able  impression.  She 
rendered  the  cavatina  from  "Linda"  very  brilliantly, 
but  she  does  not  sing  with  expression. 

Mrs.  Rin-gs  bas  the  same  musical  virtues  and  faults 
as  Miss  H.  With  a  facility  of  execution  I  have 
rarely  heard  equalled  off  the  stage,  she  pleases,  but 
does  not  enthuse  (as  R.  S.  Willis  says)  her  hearers. 
The  music  she  aitempted  was  too  high  for  her  voice. 
In  the  duet  from  11  Barbiere.  a  selection  which  re- 
qtiires  no  expression,  she  sanir  admirably. 

Miss  Chase  is,  I  think,  a  Boston  ladv,  and  though 
she  sang  in  but  one  piece,  the  duo  from  Traviatn, 
evinced  considerable  musical  talent.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  more  definitely  without  hearing 
the  lady  in  a  solo,  which  should  have  been  assigned 
to  her. 

But  the  finest  singer  of  the  evening  was  a  German 
lady,  Miss  De  Roode,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
but  a  short  time  ;  she  has  evidently  been  under  the 
best  instruction,  and  sings  like  an  artiste — a  ''  full- 
fledged  prima  donna,"  as  the  critic  of  one  of  the  city 
papers  terms  her.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  aria 
from  J^retjschiifz  has  been  given  with  more  sweetness 
and  laste,  thonsrh  the  effect  was  greatly  marred  by 
the  incessant  chatter  that  was  kept  up  by  a  portion 
of  the  audience.  The  second  selection  of  Miss 
Roode  was  a  poor  one,  and  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
though  extremely  well  performed.  Of  the  lady  pia- 
nists. I  can  only  say  that  they  played  very  well,  and 
of  the  gentlemen  singers,  that  they  were  "  tolerable, 
and  " you  know  the  rest  of  the  quotation. 

The  programme  was  long,  and  many  of  the  au- 
dience dropped  awav  before  it  was  finished,  the  last 
piece  being  listened  to  with  a  sense  of  relief  Indeed, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  these  charity  concerts 
really  please  any  one  excepting  the  performers,  for 
the  sincrers  cannot  be  expected  to  equal  those  we 
hear  in  the  public  concert  room ;  however,  their 
friends  come  to  hear  them,  and  they  are  listened  to 
with  a  bland  fortitude,  that  fully  bears  out  St.  Paul's 
maxim,  that  "  Charity  enilureth  all  things.'' 

While  all  this  music  was  going  on  inside,  and  the 
illuminated  and  heated  mansion  was  thronged  with 
gay  guests,  there  was  a  very  different  scene  taking 
place  outside  the  door.  The  night  was  the  coldest 
of  the  season,  the  mercury  an  incredible  distance  be- 
low zero,  a  biting  wind  blowing,  the  snow  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  exposed  to  all  this  inclemency  were 
over  two  hundred  coachmen,  shivering  and  freezing, 
and  awaiting  the  departure  of  their  masters  and  mis- 


tresses. It  may  have  been  very  iinproper,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  with 
all  the  charity  represented  inside,  none  could  be 
spared  for  these  freezing  unfortunates,  who  had  to 
wait  in  the  cold  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the  charita- 
ble patrons  of  the  grand  charity  concert,  and  in  ray 
ignorance  I  wondered  whether  this  was  a  fair  exem- 
plificalion  of  that  blessed  quality  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks,  where  he  says,  "  Charily  is  patient,  is  kind." 
As  I  passed  out  of  the  door  into  the  dark,  gloomy 
night,  and  saw  these  men,  waiting,  and  paralyzed 
with  cold,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fashionable  mu- 
sic, floating  from  the  other  end  of  the  nolile  hall, 
sounded  very  much  like  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.     But  I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  opera  season  has  fairly  commenced,  with  Pa- 
RODi  as  prima  donna,  ami  Stuaicoscm  as  conductor. 
The  compan\',  with  the  exception  of  Parodi  and 
TiBEEiNi,  is  formed  of  very  inferior  artistes,  and  the 
season  has  not  been  remarkably  successful  as  yet. 
Mme.  De  Williiokst  will  appear  as  Lueia  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  it  is  said  D'Angri  will  shortly 
join  the  troupe.  It  certainly  needs  some  such  acces- 
sion. 

Mr.  Ullmann,  Mr.  Tiialeerg's  agent,  is  in  town. 
and  Thalberg  himself  is  expected  here  about  the  14th 
inst. 

The  Ptne  and  Harrison  troupe  give  a  grand 
farewell  peiformance  to-night,  and  then  they  depart 
— where  is  not  known — perhaps  to  the  "  land  of  the 
White  Rabbit,"  or  of  the  "  northwest  wind,  Kce- 
waydin."  Trovatoe. 

Sprikgeield,  Mass.,  Jan.  24. — Last  evening  the 
amateur  concert  of  the  12th  was  repeated  at  the 
North  Church.  Owing  to  the  severe  cold  out  of 
doors,  the  attendance  was  somewhat  less  than  at  the 
first  concert.  It  was  an  excellent  affair,  and  several 
encores  testified  to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

Among  the  pieces  worthy  of  notice  was  a  trio, 
'■  Te  sol  quesf  aniniay  from  Attila,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Wells  and  Messrs.  Holland  and  Chapin.  Though 
taken  a  little  too  slow,  it  was  admirably  performed. 
Mr.  Holland  has  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  clear  and 
eqnal  in  its  upper  register.  Mr.  Chapin's  voice  did 
not  "  tell  "  so  well  in  the  trio  as  in  the  duet  from  La 
iTztJon'ia  with  Miss  FiTZHnGH.  The  trio  and  duet 
were  the  gems  of  the  single  pieces  of  the  evening. 
The  choruses  were  more  accurately  sung,  and  conse- 
quently more  effectively  rendered,  though  the  soprano 
was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Miss  Penniman's 
powerful  voice. 

The  music  of  Haydn's  third  Mass  is  somewhat 
new  to  a  Springfield  audience.  A  week's  thought  on 
the  concert  of  the  12th  but  made  the  repetition  of 
the  same  music  more  appreciated  and  more  enjoya- 
ble. This  shows  the  truth  of  a  certain  writer's 
remark,  that  "a  discriminating  ear  can  be  formed 
only  by  listening  to  classical  music,  rendered  by  true 
tone-artists," — by  the  way,  not  all  professional* 
singers  are  such — "  by  studying  to  appreciate  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  certain  progressions,  which  at 
first  displease  the  undisciplined  ear."  It  is  a  nota- 
ble fact  that  some  people  will  yawn,  stretch,  and  sit 
uneasily  during  the  singing  of  a  solo  from  a  favorite 
opera  by  a  Sontag,  Alboni,  Parodi,  or  Lagrange; 
but  when  the  trills,  cadenzas,  and  clap-trap  of  the 
voice  strikes  their  ear,  wdien  a  high  C  is  reached, 
they  turn  to  their  neighbors  and  look  wise ;  if  Mr. 
So-and-So  applauds,  they  are  uproarious  in  their 
delight,  and  think,  as  they  prepare  for  the  next 
number  on  the  programme,  that  they  do  appreciate 
music. 

I  think,  as  does  my  friend  Jones,  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  an  audience  is  not  to  be  measured  by  up- 
roarious applause,  but  by  the  eyes,  '■  windows  of  the 
soul."     If  they  glisten,  as  the  theme  and  working  up 

»  Mnsirus  please  take  notice.  Travelling  musicians  are  the 
ones  referred  to. 
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of  a  composition  gradually  unfolds  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
performer,  then  rest  assured  that  boih  composer  and 
artist  are  not  superficially  appreciated. 

The  "  Institute"  has  a  concert  in  preparation  for 
the  4th  of  February. 

Mr.  Blaisdel,  from  the  South,  is  here,  and  in- 
tends giving  Root's  "Flower  Queen"  very  soon, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  our  public  schools. 

Ad  LiBiTnM. 

(Frnm  our  own  Correspondent) 
Berlin,  Dec.  30,  18-i6. — This  winter,  as  the  last, 
Berlin  has  a  perfect  flood  of  concerts.  If  the  public 
here  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of 
■what  is  oflfered,  yet  in  comparison  with  other  centres 
of  Art,  as  Paris,  Lei|izig,  Vienna,  there  is  really  so 
much  that  is  classical  performed,  and  for  the  most 
pan  in  so  worthy  a  mannei-,  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
presumptuous  to  declare  Berlin  now  the  first  metrop- 
olis of  Art. 

So  much  the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the 
very  institution,  which,  as  regards  its  means  of 
achieving  something  important,  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  every  other  enterprise  and  set  an  excellent 
example — I  mean  the  Royal  Opera — falls  altogether 
short  of  what  it  once  did  in  the  earlier  period  of  its 
bloom,  under  men  like  C.  M.  von  Weber  and  Spon- 
tini,  under  intendents  like  Count  Eedern  and  espe- 
cially Count  Briihl,and  naturally  short  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  present  lime.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered, however,  that  the  earlier  kings  were  much 
more  partial  to  the  opera,  and  gave  it  larger  subsi- 
dies, while  at  present  a  narrowing  pressure  from 
above  is  quite  perceptible,  and  the  present  intendent, 
in  his  now  far  less  independent  position,  is  induced 
to  be  as  economical  as  possible.  Formerly  the 
king's  private  chest  was  regularly  opened  to  meet 
the  annual  deficit.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  good 
will  of  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  the  present  intendent,  nor 
his  leaning  to  a  more  sound  direction  in  Art ;  but 
he  lets  himself  be  led  too  much  by  the  two  royal 
kapellmeisters,  Doen  and  Taubert,  and  in  so  one- 
sided a  manner,  that  since  the  appointment  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  not  a  single  novelty  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  Berlin  stage  except  their  own  pro- 
ductions. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  the  company,  there  is  a 
superfluity,  often  of  three  or  four  fold,  of  every  class 
of  voices,  not  reckoning  the  many  Gas(-roles  (star 
performers).  Yet  among  all  these  singers  you  will 
scarcely  find  artists  of  the  first  rank,  or  even  of  such 
rank  as  the  theatres  of  most  great  cities  have  to 
show.  Since  the  singers,  on  retiring  from  the  stage. 
receive  a  very  high  pension,  they  are  cautious  how 
they  allow  a  once  highly  prized  but  now  pass^  artist 
to  retire;  and  hence  most  of  the  performances  nat- 
urally make  ihe  impression  of  an  Invalids'  institution, 
which  principally  excites  recollections  of  a  past 
period  of  .bloom.  In  spite  of  so  many  principal 
voices  in  each  part,  the  leading  roles  are  very  inad- 
equately, very  partially  and  arbitrarily  filled,  and 
intrigue  or  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  older  members 
surely  has  its  share  of  influence  in  the  matter.  The 
most  important,  or  at  least  the  most  esteemed,  are 
still  Johanna  Wagnek,  by  her  ever  powerful  voice 
and  by  the  irresistible  fire  of  her  dramatic  delivery  ; 
Frao  KoESTER,  in  tender,  feminine  characters;  and 
Frau  HERRENEURG-Tuczint,  who  is  disiinguishcd 
by  the  hell-like  purity  of  her  voice  and  by  her  nat- 
ural gracefulnes.s  and  ease.  Some  of  ihe  gentlemen 
have  much  that  is  good  about  them,  but  taken  col- 
lectively they  are  deficient. 

As  for  concerts,  the  most  .successful  and  most  bril- 
liant arc  those  of  Stern'.")  Orchestral  Union,  in  con- 
nection with  his  singing  society  of  some  500  for  the 
most  part  very  clever  dilettanti.  These  performances, 
under  their  dislinguislicd  director,  one  of  the  ablest, 
certainly,  that  row  exists,  are  rehearsed  with  the 


minutest  care;  all  the  finer  vnnnces  are  admirably 
brought  out.  Mendelssohn's  Wulpwgisnachl  espe- 
cially has  met  again  universally  with  the  warmest 
reception. 

The  "  Sing-academic,"  devoutly  founded  by 
Fascii,  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  for  the  exclusive 
practice  of  religious  music,  is  no  longer  in  the  flour- 
ishing condition  that  it  was  thirty  years  since  under 
the  united  zeal  of  such  fostering  spirits  as  Zelter, 
Mendelssohn,  Marx  and  Devrient.  Yet  within 
the  last  year  it  has  aroused  itself  again,  and  the  per- 
formance of  Haydn's  "  Seasons  "  may  be  called  a 
particularly  successful  one;  it  was  followed  with  the 
liveliest  applause  by  the  enthusiastic  public,  whose 
numbers  the  iiall  was  far  fi'om  being  able  to  contain. 
The  "  Opera  Academy,"  founded  a  few  years 
by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Zopff,  for  the  cultivation  of 
dramatic  song  and  ihe  performance  of  comparatively 
unknown  operas,  has  during  the  short  time  of  its 
rapid  growth  not  only  raised  up  a  number  of  very 
able  singci's  and  teachers  of  singing,  by  means  of  its 
vocal  conservatoire,  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  I'l'LLEMANN,  but  by  the  concerts,  which 
it  has  again  arranged  this  season,  has  justified  the 
hope  that  an  important  future  lies  before  this  institu- 
tion, under  such  earnest,  indefatigable  and  talented 
direction. 

The  royal  Dom  Choir,  composed  of  paid  singers 
(the  sopi'ano  and  alto  being  sung  by  boys),  under  the 
direction  of  the  very  careful  Mnsik-director  Neid- 
HARDT,  has  become  so  famous  throughout  Europe, 
that  several  courts  have  followed  its  example  in  es- 
tablishing similar  lituigical  institutions.  It  still 
keeps  up  its  old  fame  by  concerts  in  the  hall  or  the 
cathedral.  Yet  a  lai-gc  portion  of  the  public  have 
been  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  best  to  listen  too  long  or  too  often,  since  the  very 
carefulness  of  the  reheai-sals  often  runs  into  a  soon 
fatiguing  monotony,  and  in  its  continual  piano  occa- 
sionally reminds  one  of  the  forte  of  the  Russian  horn 
music. 

The  Symphony  Soii-ees  of  the  military  kapell- 
meister, LiEBiG,  exert  here  a  great  influence  in  the 
ennobling  of  taste  and  sentiment.  With  singular 
persistency  this  man  with  his  military  Icapelle  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  one  of  the  most  considerable 
orchestral  associations,  and  the  throng  to  his  con- 
certs, in  which  he  gives  almost  exclusively  classical 
music,  especially  Beethoven's  and  Haydn's  Sym- 
phonies, is  far  greater  than  to  similar  soirees  of  the 
Royal  Chapel.  The  comparatively  vei-y  small  pi-ice 
of  admission  to  these  concerts  enables  the  middle 
classes  in  Ber-lin,  who  ar-e  vei'y  industrious  and  ani- 
mated by  the  best  spirit,  to  educate  themselves  by  the 
hearing  of  these  truly  edifying  and  ennobling  mas- 
ter-works, and,  what  is  a  real  blessing,  draws  this 
extremely  important  portion  of  society  away  from 
the  tr-ivial  reci-eations  and  the  low,  sensual  indul- 
gencies,  which  have  hitherto  alone  been  accessible  to 
our  industrial  public  by  their  cheapness. 

Among  the  concerts  given  her-e  by  individual  re- 
sources, the  Trio  Soire'es  of  Baron  vmi  Buklow, 
together  with  Concertmeister  Laub  and  the  Kanr- 
mermusikus  Wohlers,  have  been  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. Baron  yon  Biilow,  confessedly  Liszi's 
greatest  pupil,  and  the  first  teacher  in  the  Berlin 
Conservataire,  unites  with  a  singulariy  finisind  l<:fh- 
nicpie  in  piano-playing,  an  equally  iiiiclligcni  and 
profound  conception  of  classical  and  modern  works, 
and  by  Iris  performance  of  several  works  which  arc 
almost  never  heai'd  (on  account  of  their  impractica- 
ble dcmatjds  for  the  host  of  nntalcnied  viiiosos), 
particularly  of  Beethoven's  remarkable  thirty-three 
variations  on  a  very  feeble  waltz  by  Diabelli,  has 
won  our  especial  gratitude. 

Berlin  is  almost  too  rich  in  clever  Trio  and  Quar- 
tet SocieticM  ;  the  public  has  a  special  fondness  for 
them.  The  entire  literature  of  chamber  music  from 
Haydn  and  Beethoven,  nay,  from  Sebastian  Bach  to 


Schumann,  is  hero  brought  to  hearing,  and  the  same 
works,  like  old  acquaintances,  are  gladly  again  and 
again  gi-eeted  by  the  lovers  of  this  class  of  music. 

guJtiWs  Jouijnal  of  Ulusir. 

BOSTON,  JAN.  31,  1857. 

Concerts  of  the  Week. 

GusTAVE  Satter  gave  bis  second  "  Philhar- 
monic Soiree"  at  the  piano  rooms  of  Messr.5.  Hal- 
let,  Davis  &  Co.,  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week.  The  room  was  filled  with  listeners.  The 
programme  was  decidedly  novel,  and  consisted  of 
just  four  pieces.  Although  three  of  these  were 
of  considerable  length,  the  whole  was  agreeably 
shorter  than  most  concerts. 

First  came  the  piano  Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op.  26) 
by  Beethoven.  It  is  that  beautiful  and  well- 
known  one,  which  commences  with  the  Andante 
and  variations,  and  has  for  its  third  movement 
the  wonderful  funeral  march  (Marcia  sullamorte 
d'  vn  eroe).  Of  course  Mr.  Satter  is  too  accom- 
plished a  pianist,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  as  a 
German  with  these  most  familiar  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven, not  to  have  played  it  in  some  respects 
admirably.  But  it  struck  us  that  there  was  con- 
siderable exaggeration  of  the  forte  and  fortissimo 
parts,  especially  in  giving  such  abrupt  and  stai't- 
ling  accent  to  the  full  chords  which  occur  ever 
and  anon  in  the  exquisitely  light  and  sportive 
melody  of  the  finale.  In  a  tendency  to  too  great 
loudness  and  too  great  rapidity,  indeed,  we 
missed  the  character  which  we  have  fondly  asso- 
ciated with  most  of  the  movements.  Must  we  .say 
that  there  seemed  to  be  more  execiation  than 
sympathetic  feeling  of  Ihe  mu.sic.  It  struck  us  as 
a  less  serious  effort  than  the  young  pianist  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  in  connection  with  such 
music  in  limes  gone  by. 

Next  came  Mr.  Salter's  Grand  Trio,  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  the  composition  of  which  is 
based,  as  the  programme  inlbrmed  us,  upon  By- 
ron's "  Sardanapalus."  AVe  certainly  were  at  a 
loss  to  trace  any  connection  between  its  musical 
ideas  and  movements  and  that  poem.  But  the 
author  himself  has  come  to  our  rescue  in  a  char- 
acteristic letter,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  explaining  under  what  promptings  and  in 
what  spirit  he  com[)0?ed  the  woi'k.  The  letter  is 
amusingly  fi-ank,  and  proves  that  Mr.  Satter 
whether  he  have  musical  genius  or  not,  has  a 
decided  gift  for  language.  Verily  there  was 
erioirgh  of  the  "  lel-go  manner,"  of  the  reckless, 
devil-may-care  character  of  the  oriental  monarch 
about  it,  without  much  hint,  that  we  could  trace, 
of  the  finer  qualities  with  which  Byron  makes 
him  so  attractive;  nothing,  for  instance,  of  that 
loliier  and  lovelier  element  which»he  embodies  in 
lh(^  Greek  slave,  Myrrha.  But  we  are  promised 
another  hearing.  Meanwhile  we  can  only  say, 
that  the  first  movement  (Allegro  mollo),  apart 
from  any  thought  of  poetic  interpretation,  inter- 
ested us  not  a  little  by  its  well  conti'asted,  well 
worked  llicmes;  the  second  (a  Romance)  slill 
more  so,  having  ideas  that  struck  us  as  somewhat 
original.  But  Ihe  Scherzo  and  the  Finale  were, 
noisy  and  grotesque,  a  monotonous  .succession  of 
dashing  Bacchanaljan  passages,  now  thundering 
in  the  bass,  now  striking  out  sparks  in  the  top- 
most octave,  like  rioisy,  fife-like  piccolos  in  some 
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new-school  orchestral  produclion,  whei'e  all  is 
sacrificed  to  brilliancy.  It  certainly  disp'ayeil  the 
brilliant  virtuosity  of  the  player ;  and  Messrs. 
ScHULTZK  and  Jdngnickel  bore  %vell  (heir 
parts,  the  latter  having  some  good  singing  pas- 
sages for  his  violoncello. 

Miss  Emma  D.wis  is  quite  a  young  lady,  with 
a  voice  of  rare  natural  power  and  richness ;  but 
she  lacks  school  and  style  as  a  singer,  as  well  as 
general  cultivation,  too  nuich  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  piece  of  music  as  the  scena  and  aria  from  the 
Freyscliiitz. 

What  shall  we  say  of  "  Les  Preludes,"  a  Popsie 
Symplioniqve  by  LrszT,  for  two  pianos,  performed 
by  Messrs.  William  Mason  and  Satter  ? 
This  also  purports  to  have  been  reared  on  a 
pnetio  basis,  to-wit,  Lamartine's  "  Meditations 
Poetiques."  The  poetry  we  listened  for  in  vain. 
It  was  lost  as  it  were  in  tlie  smoke  and  stunning 
tumult  of  a  battle-field.  Tliere  were  here  and 
there  brief,  flitting  fragments  of  something  deli- 
cate and  sweet  to  ear  and  mind,  but  these  were 
quickly  swallowed  up  in  one  long,  monotonous, 
fatiguing  melee  of  convulsive,  crashing,  startling 
niasses'of  tone,  flung  biick  and  forth  as  if  in  rivalry 
from  instrument  to  instrument.  We  must  have 
been  very  stupid  listeners;  but  we  felt  after  it  as 
if  we  had  been  stoned,  and  beaten,  and  trampled 
under   foot,    and    in    all    ways   evilly    entreated. 

What  did  Liszt  mean  b}'  such  a  work  ?  We 
fear  that  we  sh  ill  have  to  join  the  London  Athen- 
ceum,  Mu<:ical  WorUl,  &c.,  in  their  crusade  against 
the  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  if  we  have  no  other 
specimens.  The  two  pianists  were  each  abundantly 
equal  to  the  great  difficulties  of  the  piece,  but  in 
this  case  we  can  hardly  blame  Mr.  Satter  for 
playing  as  if  to  dromn  difficulties  and  dangers  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  We  find  we  speak  the 
general  impression,  or  we  might  hesitate  about 
confessing  all  of  our  experience  in  the  matter  of 
this  famous  work  by  Liszt. 

Philhaemonic  Concert. — The  second  (first 
of  the  regular  series)  nearly  filleil  the  Melodeon, 
and  doubtless  would  have  quite  filled  it  in  any  other 
than  that  most  Arctic  week.  As  it  was,  it  was 
the  most  musical  audience  of  Boston ;  the  right 
faces  were  there,  and  we  tru.sfed  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  was  not  quite  unrewarded  for  the 
generous  spirit  he  has  shown  regarding  these 
concerts.     Here  is  the  programme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  ,5,  C  miDOr, Eepthovcn. 

2.  Solo:   C'ornet-a  Piston.      Grand  Fantasia  from '' The 

HagnuQOts,"  ifttrodaciD^  some  beautiful  eclioes, 

jVleyRrbecr. 
Louii?  Sclireiher. 

3.  Second  Part,  (Allpgi-ftto  un  pin-o  agilato.)  from  the 

Symphony-CantaCe,  "  Ilyujn  of  Praise,''.  .Mendelssohn. 
P.^RT  11. 

4.  Grand  Overture  :  '■  Le  Carneval  Remain, "  (first  time 

in  Boston.) Hector  Berlioz. 

5.  Solo:  Cornet-a-Piston.    Fantasia  on '' I  would  1  were 

a  boy  again,"  arranged  with  VariatiouM,  by 
Louis  .Sfhreilier. 

6.  Eomanza  from  the  opera  "  L'Eelair,*' Halevy. 

AVith  Solos  fjr  Knglish  Horn  and  Flute,  by 
air.  De  Kibaa  and  Herr  Koppitz. 

7.  Overture  :  "  Zampa," Herold. 

We  cannot  say  it  was  so  good  a  programme  as 
one  covets,  when  he  thinks  hov/  few  such  concerts 
are  vouchsafed  us  in  a  winter.  The  second  part 
adds  little  to  one's  store  of  rich  remembrances. 
The  overture  to  Zampa  is  hacknied  and  makes 
merely  a  dashing  conclusion.  No  one  cherishes 
it  in  his  soul  as  music.  The  Romanza  from 
"  L'Eclair"  was  decidedly  a  pleasing  thing  for  the 
moment,  and  Messrs.  Ribas  and  Koppitz  played 
their  solos  charmingly.  From  the  "  Carnival" 
overture  of  Berlioz  we  hoped  more   than   we 


found.  It  is  an  ingenious,  amusing  compound  of 
fun  and  grotesque  frolic,  full  of  singularly  bold 
and  odd  and  sometimes  beautiful  combinations  of 
instruments,  and  sometimes  made  us  think  of  Mr. 
Fry's  "  Christmas  Symphony."  It  is  masterly  in 
its  way,  but  belongs  apparently  to  the  grotesque 
in  Art.  Then  as  to  Ilerr  Schkeiber's  trumpet 
solos,  we  can  only  say  that  they  viera  most  skilfully 
played,  with  fauhless  intonation,  purity  and  rich- 
ness of  tone,  and  sure  command  alike  of  canlabile 
melody  and  rapid  florid  passages.  But  it  does 
seem  child's  play  to  hear  a  sentimental  English 
ballad  discoursed  on  a  noble  instrument  like  the 
trumpet,  and  still  more  to  hear  the  same  instru- 
ment go  so  far  out  of  its  way,  and  so  smooth  away 
its  charai-ter  as  to  warble  rapid  variations  as  if  in 
rivalry  wiih  a  flute. — All  of  this  was  excellent  in 
its  way,  hut  it  is  the  way  that  we  complain  of 
We  pass  to  pleasanter  things; — the  pleasantest 
last,  although  it  came  first. 

The  olorious_old  C  minor  Symphony  was  played 
wiih  admirable  spirit  and  precision.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  larger  orchestra,  in  a  larger  hall,  to 
enhance  and  freshen  the  impression  of  a  work, 
which  glorious  as  it  is,  has  grown  to  be  far  more 
fimiliar  to  our  public  than  any  other  Symphony. 
But  .so  much  the  more  were  the  public  able  to 
appreciate  the  e.xcellent  rendering.  Almost  equal 
satisfaction  did  we  derive,  under  the  circumstances, 
from  that  beautiful  movement  from  Mendelssohn's 
Simphony-Cantata :  "  Dymn  of  Praise";  the 
alternation  of  the  choral  strains  of  the  bjass  with 
tlie  sweet  and  pensive  melody  of  the  softer  instru- 
ments was  made  finely  efli'ective. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  fifth 
(postponed)  Concert  look  place  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, with  the  following  programme  : 

P.ART  I. 

I— Quartet,  No.  63,  in  G,  (first  time.) Haydn. 

Allegro  moderate — Adaijio — Miuuetto,  Presto — Finale,  Presto. 

2 — Oavatina  from  ''Luria," Donizetti. 

Mrs.  J.  II   Lonj;. 
S — Andantino  and  Scherzo  from  34th  Quintette, Onslow, 

PART  II. 

4 — Andante  con  moto  and  Scherzo  from  the  posthumous 

Quartet,  op   81,  in  E, Mendelssohn. 

5 — Serenade,  from  Tennyson's  ''  M.tud," .J.  0.  D.  Parker. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

9— Clerinet  Quintet,  in  A,  "p   106, ..Mozart. 

Allegro  moderate— Largbctto—Minuetto — Finale,  tema 
con  variazioni. 

Mr.  August  Fries  was  at  his'post  again,  after 
an  illness  of  some  weeks.  The  night  was  a  most 
unfavorable  one  for  getting  through  the  streets — 
a  warm  January  thaw  with  rain,  after  intense 
cold,  and  all  the  ways  mountainous  with  snow. 
Yet  there  was  a  goodly  audience.  Still  more 
unpropitious  was  the  dull,  steamy  atmosphere  to 
musical  strings,  so  that  the  violins  in  the  first 
Quartet  sounded  uncommonly  scratchy;  (ihe 
evil,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  overcome 
in  the  following  pieces.)  Besides,  that  No.  63  of 
Father  Haydn  did  not  impress  us  as  one  of  his 
most  interesting  works;  the  Minuetio,  however, 
was  quite  bright  and  genial.  The  two  move- 
ments from  Onslow's  innumerable  Quintets  are 
among  bis  best  productions,  and  gave  great  pleas- 
ure as  they  always  do,  especially  that  striking 
staccato  passage  in  the  bass.  Very  characteristic 
and  beautiful  were  the  posthumotis  Andante  and 
Scherzo  l*om  Mk.vdelssohn;  in  the  Scherzo 
we  had  his  fine  fairy  vein  in  one  of  its  freshest 
sounding  varieties;  and  it  was  finely  played. 
Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet  was  delicious  ;  it 
alwa}S  briniis  refreshment  amid  things  less  spon- 
taneous and  less  simple,  yet  not  more  full  of 
genius.  The  tones  of  the  clarinet  are  in  them- 
selves refreshing,  and  Mr.  Ryan  played  his  part 
delightfully. 


The  Cavatina  from  Lucia  (a  piece  not  usually 
given  in  the  opera,  but  which  Donizetti  wrote, 
as  it  is  .said,  for  Mme.  Bosio)  was  sung  with  re- 
markable finish  and  delicacv  by  Mrs.  Long. 
Her  rendering,  too,  of  Mr.  Parker's  graceful 
"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  was  received 
with  great  delight,  and  the  song  had  to  be  re- 
peated. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next  (Feb.  3)  the  Club 
invite  their  subscribers  to  an  e.xtra  concert,  com- 
memorative of  the  birth-day  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  German  Trio  give  their  third  concert  to- 
night. A  novelty  in  the  classical  form  will  be  a  Trio 
by  TiiALBERG,  (for  piano,  violin  and  'cello.)  There 
will  also  be  a  string  Quartet  by  SroHit,  songs  by  Miss 
TwiCHELL,  and  solos  by  Messrs.  Hal'SE,  Gaertiter, 

and  JuxGxicKEL The  Orchestral  Uxion,  we 

are  glad  to  hear,  are  quite  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  their  "Wednesday  Afternoon  Concerts,  and  will  con- 
tinue them  until  further  notice.  Next  time  they  will 
play  the  C  minor  Symphony.  Haydn's  **  Surprise" 
Symphony  and  the  "  Egmont  Overture  were  given 
last  time,  but  we  were  not  able  to  attend.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  concerts  fully  justifies  a  large  attendance. 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  anniversary  of  Mexdelssohx's 
birth-day.  (born  Feb.  3,  1809  ;  died  Nov.  6,  1847). 
The  evening  will  be  celebrated  in  Boston  by  two  sepa- 
rate Concerts  by  the  Societies  which  bear  his  name.  By 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  at  Chickering's 
Rooms,  (subscribers  to  their  Concerts  receiving  com- 
plimentary invitations.  The  music  will  be  all  by 
Mendelssohn,  consisting  of  Quartets,  Quintets,  piano 
pieces  played  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Parker,  and 
songs  by  Mrs.  Wentworth.  By  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society,  at  the  Rooms  of  Hallet,  Davis  & 
Co.  Their  programme  will  consist  of  three  parts: 
the  first,  extracts  from  '*  St.  Paul,'*  choruses,  arias, 
chorale,  &c.;  Part  second,  miscellaneous- — piauo  solos, 
part-songs  for  male  voices,  songs,  anthems,  &c. ; 
Fart  third,  airs  and  choruses  from  "Elijah."  The 
fine  ehorus  of  this  Society,  and  the  aid  of  solo  artists, 
with  such  choice  selections,  will  make  this  a  very 
attractive  concert.  We  only  regret  tha*-  two  such 
feasts  should  come  at  the  same  hour;  for  we  would 
not  willingly  lose  either. 


Crowded  out. — A  letter  from  New  York,  about  Eisfeld's 
Concert,  ari  account  of  a  deliglittul  private  Concert  hy  the 
Club  under  the  direction  of  Otto  Dresel ;  a  Chapter  on 
''Bells";  notices  of  new  music  ;  Musical  Intelligence  ;  Notice 
of  the  "  School  of  Design,"  &c.  &c.  Most  of  it  wi[l  appear 
next  wefk. 

"Worcester,  Mass. — From  the  Palladiiun^  Jan.  12. 
Another  of  those  delightful  soirees  which  are  begin- 
ning to  create  a  sensation  in  circles  other  than  what 
are  called  strictly  "musical,"  took  place  on  Friday 
evening  at  Allen's  music  rooms.  The  programme 
was  well  made  up  of  the  following  choice  materials: 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  12;  two  part-songs — 
"Oh!  that  we  were  Maying!"  by  B.  D.  Allen,  "and 
Mendelssohn's  Evening  Song;  Chopin's  Funeral 
March;  Beethoven's  "Adelaide;"  Schubert's  Polo- 
naises, Op.  167,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  ;  Adagio  from  the 
Beetht)ven  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  30  ;  a  Barcarolle  by  Schu- 
bert;  Piano  Solo  by  Mendelssohn;  "  Su  I'Aria,"  from 
Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro;  and  four  piano-forte  duets  by 
Schumann.  The  first  number  was  finely  performed  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Burt,  the  violin  of  the  latter  bring- 
ing out  the  richness  of  the  Andante  movement  with 
singular  purity  and  truth.  More  sympathetic  playing 
than  was  evinced  in  the  performance  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  very  beautiful  Adagio  which  opened  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  programme,  one  seldom  hears.  It 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Alien's  performance 
of  the  funeral  March  well  interpreted  its  massive 
grandeur;  while  the  selection  from  Mendelssohn  was 
given  with  remarkable  brilliancy  and  power,  showing 
the  rare  command  which  this  gentleman  has  over  his 
instrument.  The  Schubert  Polonaises  were  played 
with  grace  and  spirit  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Allen;  and  the  concluding  number  of  the  programme 
gave  us  some  choice  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the 
lamented  Robert  Schumann,  viz;  the  "dainty  "  Gar- 
land Weaving,"  the  wild,  Hungarian-like  "  Harch  of 
Croats,"  the  placid  and  spiritual  "Dream,"  and  the 
bubbling,  sparkling  piece,  "  By  the  Fountain,"  all  of 
which  were  well  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  to 
the  former  of  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  more 
than  one  glance  at  the  works  of  this  composer.  The 
vocal  performers  were  Mrs.  Allen  and  Miss  Fiske. 
The  former's  rendering  of  the  "  Adelaide"  was  true  to 
its  rare  beauty  ;  while  Miss  Fiske's  singing  of  the 
Barcarolle  was  pretty  and  tasteful.    The  Mozart  duet. 
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and  the  two-part  songs,  were  very  well  sung  by  both 
ladies.  These  soiri5es  are  doing  faithful  service  in  the 
cause  of  Art  in  our  vicinity.  They  are  educating 
those  who  are  favored  with  the  privilege  of  attendance 
upon  them,  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards, and  are  doing  for  music  what  a  well  selected 
gallery  of  paintings  or  statuary  does  for  its  sister 
arts. 


|l  Ir  )j  .e  r  t  i  s  niu  n  t  s , 


Mendelssohn's  Birth-Day  Festival. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  will  cive  a 
Conccrf,  ill  honor  of  rht*  Birrh  of  Mendelssohn,  on  TUES- 
DAY EVENING,  Ffb.  3J,  iit  Messrs.  CHICKERl^G's  Rooms.— 
The  following  artists  have  kmdli'  voluiiteeri-(i  rheiv  services. 
Hrs.-E  A.  U'ENTWORTH,  Messrs  J.  CD.  Parker,  nnd  C.  0. 
Perkins.  The  pro^iramnie  will  he  romposed  of  Mendelssohn's 
nio.^t  rhararreii^ric.  works,  for  which  see  programme. 

Ti<  ke:s.  One  Di-ll.'ir  each,  may  be  had  at  the  usual  plaoes. 

C;?*  Subscribers,  not  haviiig  rei-eived  their  complhnentary 
tickets  bef'Te  Tuesday,  will  receivii  them  by  culliug.at  Eich- 
ardson's  music  store. 

Comuiences  precL-iely  at  73a  o'clock, 

Mendelssohn's  Birth-Day  Festival. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  CHORAL  SOCIETY  will  eive  a  Mu- 
f^ical  enrt-riainfueut  in  conimemniafion  of  the  birth  of 
Mendelssohn,  consisting  entirely  of  selectio  s  from  his  works, 
at  the  Piano  Forte  Warerooms  of  Me-srs.  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co., 
No  409  Wiishiiigton  street,  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  February 
3,  commencing  at  7><  o'clock. 

A  liniifed  number  of  Tickets,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Music  stores,  and  of  the  Secretary,  at  350 
"Washington  street. 

WILLIAM  STUTSON,  JR.,  Secretary. 

HAKVAED  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  P.evere  House,  on 
MONDAY,  the  16ih  day  of  February,  at  7  o'clo.  k.  P    M. 

H.  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  Feb.  1, 1S57. 

T^^S  Xj  C^  :E3  IES  O  2*3"  = 

THE    Tllli;D  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Rein::;  the  SEt^OND  of  tbi;  renuUir  series  of  foun  ivill  be  given 
on  SATOI'.DAy  EVENING,  Pbb.  7,  ac  the  3IEL0DE0N. 
Particulars  hereafter. 

CAEL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Concluctor. 

ORCHESTRAL     UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  infurm  the  inutical  public  that 
they  will  give  a  Series  of 

"WEDJSTESDAT  AFTEE-NOON"  CONCERTS, 
At  tht*  BOSTON  MUSm  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14rh  of  Jjinu:iry,  lfio7.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchesti-a, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Cakl  Zeerahn, Conductor. 

For  proeratnnie,  see  paper.'i  of  the  day. 

Parka^es  containing  S'x  Tickets.  SI  ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E  U.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doois  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 


BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 
ASSIXI'S  ART  OF  SINGING  :  An   Analytical.  Physiolo- 
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jiiCHl  and  Prnctical  System  for  rhe  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
By  Caelo  FiirSiNi.     Edited  by  K.  Stohks  Willis      PiiceS4. 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  and  all  pcjsons  interested 
in  the  s!uriy  and  pracrice  of  vocal  iiiupic,  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  new  and  vatu;ible  work. 

Oliver  Ditsun  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

Krentzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

JUST  PUBLISHED PniCE  .^'1,50. 

Oliver  Ditson  &-  Co.,  135  Wcukington  St. 

SIGNOR    AUGUSTO   BENEELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singiag. 

Hestdence  IVo.  8G  Pinckney  Street, 

OTTO     DRESEL 

Oives  iDBtroction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Rif-hardimrt'a  MuMrai  Ex'-hange.  Terms.  S50  per  rjuarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  wetk  ;  €30  perquarter  of  12  k-^Honp,  one  a  %veek. 

TKEMOHT  TEMPLE  MITSIC  STORE. 

lYHlTE  BrcOTHKRS,  Apcnfs  for  O    ANDRE  &  CO. 
f  »     KnT»-i:jn  Cia^^j';  Mu^i'-.  at  the  reduced  prirfe'4, 
THE  OKO.^N,  by  Ilr.pkin.- and  KinibauU.  a  few  copies. 
Jurt  reoiveti,  a  small  invoice  of  MEVfifci-'LUTEa. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Crailjcr  of  tjjB  ^Mniio  nnil  lingiiig, 

V.   S.   HOTEL.. 

EDWARD    li.    Ba£cH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

{~\  {Imported  from  England) 

^y?   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNO^VLEDGE. 

riEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME     VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instramentation 
and  Orchestration, 

CoDtaining  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (thnbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
■with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-ro3al  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOI.UME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

AYlth  tlie  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  3fl  13.  By- 
mail,  SI  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Tol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue SI  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing SS 

"  4.     Moznrt's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  6.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Ilnrmony 63 

'■  6      Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Tliorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Scdf-Instruction. 

Tol   1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  B:tss,  price  88  cents. 

Tols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boiirds 2  63 

HOVELLO^S    MUSIC    STORB^ 
3S9  Brfltad-^yay,  He'^v  "I'orte, 

And  at  69  Dean  streetj  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLS.  GABBIELIiE  DE  LAXSOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

OKGAEIIST  of  SECOWD  PKESBlfTEEIABf  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

EniJ  Btaltr  in  ^HuBual  picnljaniiss, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

Xi-A-LLET,    ID^^ATIS    Sz    CO. 


MANUFACTDRERS  OF 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


TVITH  TIIEiR 
I'ATLiNr  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  WasJiangtoBB  Sta-cct,  BSostoaa, 

(Near  Bojlaton  Miirket.) 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

Olf  EVERY  DESCKIPTION. 


WABBROOraS, 

TKKMCJNT    S'J'lll.KT, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insttuttor  of  tf)£  'jj^Una-^axU,  (JSrjjan  &  p.armonj, 

3    IIAYWARD     PLACE. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  lliuhardson's  iVJu.-^ieal  Exchange,  232  Washiugton  St. 

G.  andr:&  &  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CIIESTNDT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Assents  of  .1.  Andre,   Offenbach,  Publishpr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BY  A.  CULlBICLi.l.l''. 
(Continued  from  p.  138.) 
In  recalling  the  last  days  and  moments  of  the 
composer,  we  have  at  the  same  time  commenced 
the  critical  examination  of  his  last  work.  Bio- 
graphical facts  not  only  control  the  entire  analy- 
sis, but  they  form  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
analysis  itself;  they  alone  can  explain  the  work 
and  its  effect,  which  (judging  from  myself) 
resembles  nothing  else,  and  which  in  fact  sur- 
passes all  that  music  has  produced,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  listeners  upon  whom  it  has 
worked  with  irresistible  power,  independently  of 
the  place  in  which  they  have  heard  it,  of  relig- 
ious faith,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  quite 
independent  of  their  own  degree  of  musical  cul- 
ture. I  have  heard  the  Requiem  performed  at 
different  periods  of  my  life,  in  church,  in  concert 
halls,  and  even  in  private  dwellings,  and  every- 
where did  certain  pieces  of  it  produce  on  every 
one  the  same  impression.  Few  musical  tragedies, 
written  in  the  most  dramatic  style,  and  sung  and 
played  with  the  highest  talent,  will  compare  with 
the  Requiem,  even  when  the  sublime  act  for 
which  it  is  intended  does  not  lie  before  one's  eyes, 
nor  the  majesty  of  the  temple,  the  sight  of  the 
grave,  the  solemn  procession  of  the  mourners, 
and  at  times  too  the  spectacle  of  a  real  and 
deep  grief  make  the  minds  of  the  hearers  more 
susceptible.  I  have  seen  persons  grow  pale  and 
tremble  on  hearing  the  Confutatis  and  the  Lac- 
rymosa,  who  understood  nothing  of  music,  and 
whose  ears  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the 
smooth  Italian  style.  The  Requiem,  however,  in 
its  ensemble  is  far  more  learned  music  than  that 


of  any  opera.  We  have  elsewhere  remarked 
that  a  hearer,  who  is  totally  incompetent  to  judge 
of  a  church  composition  as  a  work  of  Art,  may 
nevertheless  feel  it  in  the  truth  of  its  Christian 
expression  ;  a  remark  applicable  above  all  and 
in  the  highest  degree  to  Mozart's  Requiem.  No 
one  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this  music  :  God, 
death,  judgment,  eternity  !  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  Catholic,  nor  to  understand  Latin. 

Before  Herr  Weber,  it  was  a  pretty  general 
conviction  that  a  work  of  this  character,  which  is 
understood  by  all  who  believe  in  God  and  the 
necessity  of  dying,  could  only,  independently  of 
the  genius  of  the  musician,  be  the  result  of  a  pro- 
longed moral  and  material  death  struggle.  A 
German  writer,  whose  name  I  am  not  permitted 
to  mention,  expresses  himself  about  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Mozart  had  reached  the  point  of  comprehending 
Art  in  its  extremes,  and  of  seizing  and  repro- 
ducing with  equal  perfection  all  that  music  can 
express.  But  experience  has  too  clearly  taught 
us  that  extraordinary  in^el^ectlu^;  powers  are  sel- 
dom compatible  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
duration  of  human  life  depends,  since  they  can 
only  be  exercised  and  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  powers.  .  .  .  When  Mozart  felt 
his  end  approaching,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly, which  entirely  served  to  disturb  the  rela- 
tions on  which  the  co-existence  of  the  two  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  depend.  One  might  say  that 
already  he  no  longer  lived  while  he  composed  the 
Requiem,  and  that  his  woi'k  was  the  superhuman 
effort  of  a  spirit,  which  had  half  broken  through 
its  mortal  hull.  Only  in  this  way  could  Mozart 
compose  just  such  a  Requiem  as  his  was.  Had  he 
written  under  other  circumstances,  with  less  pro- 
tracted sickly  exertion  and  enthusiasm,  and  had 
he  not  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  nights  upon 
this  labor,  he  never  would  have  bequeathed  the 
like  thereof  to  the  admiration  of  posterity." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  style  of  the  Requiem 
seems  to  date  back  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
compared  with  that  which  reigned  in  the  church 
music  of  Mozart's  time,  and  which  he  himself  had 
used  in  the  Masses  written  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg.  To  justify  the  remark,  it  must  be 
considerably  limited,  since  it  neither  applies  to 
the  ensemble  of  the  work,  nor  to  the  totality  of 
any  one  piece,  nor  above  all  to  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  the  Requiem.  It  only  concerns  the  char- 
acter and  form  of  several  vocal  melodies,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  Catholic  choral  song,  remind 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  seventeenth,  and  those 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  even 
in  this  regard  several  pieces  of  it  belong  alto- 
gether to  the  modern  music.  Y'et  the  use  of  a 
melodic  style,  approaching  the  Oratorio  and  the 


Drama,  seems  to  be  but  an  exception  in  the  Pi,e- 
quiem,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  certain  texts, 
as  we  shall  see  below.  In  general  the  coloring 
of  the  work  is  antique.  It  is  very  important  to 
remark,  then,  that  Mozart,  who.  had  lent  an 
entirely  new  aspect  to  the  lyric  drama,  who, 
together  with  Haydn,  had  reformed,  or  rather 
say,  created  the  Symphony,  the  violin  Quartet 
and  Quintet,  the  whole  instrumental  music — that 
Mozart,  when  he  had  to  write  in  the  high  church 
style,  knew  of  nothing  better  he  could  do  but  to 
reach  into  the  past,  and  in  regard  to  melody  go 
back  to  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  is,  to  Bach  and  Handel, 
so  far  as  fugued  choruses  and  fugues  were  con- 
cerned. 

In  my  review  of  the  history  of  music  I  have 
indicated  the  epochs  of  transition  or  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  definite  results  to  which  the  Art  in 
some  of  its  branches  had  attained.  These  results, 
by  which  we  mean  the  forms  and  creations  which 
had  retained  vitality  in  music  ever  since  it  had 
begun  to  exist,  were  in  sacred  music :  1)  the 
Choral  Song  of  Palestrina  and  his  followers;  the 
alia  capella  style.  2)  The  perfected  instru- 
mented fugue  of  Bach  and  Handel,  founded  on 
the  modern  scale.  Church  music,  therefore,  was 
the  only  kind  that  was  definitely  constituted 
before  Mozart  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  great 
reformer,  in  several  numbers  of  the  Requiem 
which  we  shall  indicate  below,  would  neither 
use  the  melody  of  his  time,  as  being  too  rich 
in  phrases  and  of  a  too  worldly  elegance  for 
the  church,  nor  the  secular  fugue,  such  as 
he  had  himself  employed  in  the  finales  to  the 
Quartet  in  G,  and  to  the  Symphony  in  C,  and  in 
the  Zauherjiote  overture.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated that  for  him  the  high  church  style  was 
synonymous  with  the  old  church  style. 

Truth  occupies  the  mean  between  two  ex- 
tremes. Nowhere  is  this  important  mean  so 
seldom  found  as  in  the  sphere  of  music.  We 
have  too  many  exclusives  among  us.  One  likes 
only  the  old  music ;  the  other  shows  a  profound 
indifference,  if  not  an  uncommon  contempt,  for 
all  before  the  eighteenth  century.  While  on  the 
one  hand  Mozart  was  reproached  with  a  too  con- 
scientious cleaving  to  the  traditions  of  the  Cath- 
olic church ;  while  Herr  Weber,  no  particular 
admirer  of  the  old  music,  wanted  to  bring  a  sort 
of  criminal  suit  against  him  for  rendering  certain 
texts  of  the  Requiem  too  faithfully,  other  critics 
on  the  contrary,  who  carried  the  worship  of  this 
music  to  fanaticism,  maintained  that  Mozart  had 
overstepped  the  limits  of  the  sacred  style ;  that 
the  true  church  music  admits  no  melody  except 
psalmody  and  the  choral  song,  or  something  like 
it ;  that  it  admits  neither  orchestra  nor  any  sort 
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of  instrumentation,  not  even  the  organ.  Accord- 
ing (o  thorn,  the  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Cherubini 
are  no  Masses;  still  less  those  of  Beethoven.  In 
Mozart's  works  they  say  that  there  is  nothing 
church-like  but  the  Requiem  (i.  e.,  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  treated  in  the  old  style)  ;  but  that 
the  Catholic  church  must  reject  the  musical  in- 
tentions of  the  Dies  ira;,  the  Tuba  viirum,  and 
the  Confutatis. 

As  these  are  the  very  numbers  (to  which  we 
must  add  also  the  Lacrymosa)  in  which  Mozart 
more  or  less  has  not  entirely  departed  from  the 
church  style  proper,  and  since  they  are  the  ones 
in  which  he  has  employed  victorious,  impassioned, 
lively  melody,  we  must  first  of  all  examine  their 
texts.  What  do  we  find  ?  A  sort  of  epic  and 
descriptive  poetry,  in  which  are  sketched  the 
most  terrible  pictures  which  imagination  can  sug- 
gest ;  the  day  of  wrath,  which  will  be  for  all  the 
world  the  last  of  days :  Dies  irce,  dies  ilia ;  the 
trump  whose  call  sets  all  the  bones  in  motion  and 
breaks  open  all  the  graves  :  Tuba  mirum  sjmr- 
gens  sonum ;  Death  stupefied  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  giving  back  en  masse  his  booty  :  Mois 
stupehit ;  the  book,  which  contains  all  that  has 
been  done,  said,  felt  and  thought  since  the  crea- 
tion, opens  and  shows  to  every  one  that  is  to  be 
judged  the  page  concerning  him  :  Liher  scriptus 
proferetur ;  the  condemned  are  plunged  into  the 
flames  of  hell :  Flammis  acribus  addictis ;  the 
elect  take  possession  of  an  unspeakable  and  end- 
less bliss :  Voca  me  cum  benedictis.  We  must 
confess  that,  if  there  is  an  art  which  is  capable  of 
lending  a  sort  of  reality  to  such  pictures — at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  possible  within  the  too  narrow 
frame  of  human  reason  and  imagination — it  is 
music. 

I  ask  now  in  the  first  place  if  there  is  any  kind 
of  vocal  music  which  forbids  the  composer  to 
write  in  the  spirit  of  the  words,  or  which  even 
leaves  him  free  to  do  the  contrary.  Then  again 
I  ask  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
difference  in  styles  of  composition  and  their  re- 
spective means  of  performance,  whether  there 
were  any  means  of  translating  the  texts  just  cited 
into  the  form  of  the  old  church  style. 
[To  b«  continued.] 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

The  Ifew  Graad  Opera  House  in  Philadelphia. 

(Concluded  from  p.  140-} 
THE   AUDITOEirrjI. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Mnsic  which,  in  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  sight,  sound  and  comfort,  claims  special 
notice.  Its  form,  or  horizontal  section,  as  indicated 
by  the  box  fronts,  is  that  of  a  segment  apparently  of 
about  one  third  of  a  circle,  continued  by  the  tangents, 
and  extending,  as  the  distance  widens  between  them, 
to  their  contact  wiih  the  proscenium.  The  depth  of 
this  area  from  its  front  wall  to  the  proscenium  Mne,  is 
90  feet,  and  the  transverse  measure  of  that  line  the 
same.  The  proscenium  is  13  feet  deep,  tlius  making 
the  d  ^pth  of  the  auditorium,  including  the  fitnge  boxes, 
10.3  fecL  The  parquet  floor,  from  its  level  behind  the 
orchestra,  rises,  with  what  railroad  engineers  call  a 
heavier  gradient  than  is  usual  in  theatres.  This 
secures  to  the  rows  of  scats,  as  they  retreat  from  the 
stage,  an  elevation  which  prevents  any  obstruction  of 
the  view.  The  level  of  the  parquet-circle  is  some- 
what higher,  and  instead  of  an  inclined  floor  is  a 
scries  of  platforms — such  as  box-tiers  n.suallv  have. 
The  dress-circle  (actually  the  second  tier)  has  the 
same  bounds  as  the  first.  The  third  licr  has  its  front 
retreating  three  feet  within  the  vertical  line  of  the 
next  below;  and  the  fourth  tier  is  similarly  reduced. 
Thus,  the  aspect  of  the  anditorinm,  determined  by 
lines  touching  the  boxfronis,  from  the  highest  down 
to  the  parquet,  is  amphithcatrical,  enlarging  as  it 
ascendj,  and  hence  more  graceful,  air)-,  and  at  the 


same  time  imposing  in  its  display  of  the  audience. 
From  the  parquet  floor  to  the  ceiling  the  height  is 
seventy  feet. 

In  the  decorative  features  of  this  part  of  the  house 
substantial  elegance  seems  to  have  been  more  studied 
than  superficial  gorgeousness.  The  sweep  (or  val;e, 
as  a  sailor  would  term  it)  of  the  tiers  of  boxes  is 
exceedinj^ly  graceful.  Each  tier  is  sustained  by  a 
series  of  14  fluted  iron  columns,  placed  not  on  the 
front  line,  but  about  10  feet  within  that  of  the  lower 
tier.  They  are  finished  with  a  capital,  Corinthian  in 
expression,  althouuh  not  in  detail ;  in  advance  of 
them  extend  modillions,  while  between  them  spring 
elliptical  arclies,  fi-om  the  topmost  course  of  which 
rises  the  dome.  The  proscenium  is  flnnked  by  six 
massive  columns,  about  3.5  feet  high.  Between  two 
of  these,  standing  obliquely  on  each  side,  are  the  tiers 
of  proscenium-boxes;  and  over  their  entablature, 
following  the  lino  of  the  columns,  are  Atlantides — . 
gigantic  figures,  bending  beneath  the  crowning  entab- 
lature and  pediments,  from  which  springs  the  wide 
ellipse  spanning  the  stage  in  front  of  the  curtain. 
The  two  other  columns  on  each  side  of  ihe  proscenium 
stand  against  the  edges  of  the  curtain  and  sustain  the 
architrave  behind  wiiich  it  depends. 

Such  is  briefly  the  size  and  the  form  of  the  audi- 
torium. It  contains  1,700  permanent  seats  in  the 
parquet  and  in  the  parquet-circle  and  dress-circle, 
and  about  650  in  each  of  the  upper  tiers,  making 
3.000  in  all;  beside  places  for  about  400  moveable 
seats.  The  stationary  seats  are  sofas  of  black  walnut, 
upholstered  with  springs  and  curled  hair,  covered 
with  plush,  and  divided  by  arms  for  each  person, 
except  in  the  upper  tier,  the  construction  of  which  is 
less  costly.  The  space  allotted  to  each  sitter,  is  22 
by  36  inches,  being,  as  I  think,  full  three  inches  each 
way  more  than  is  allotted  to  the  choicest  parts  of  our 
New- York  Academy  of  Music,  but  yet  not  wide 
enough  by  two  inches.  Had  the  other  proportions, 
however,  of  the  Philadelphia  seats  been  as  liberal  as 
the  space  allotted  to  them,  reasonable  fault  could  not 
be  found.  But  most  unfortunately,  the  depth  of  each 
seat,  from  the  front  to  the  inside  line  of  the  back,  is 
only  16  inches — a  depth,  as  fiir  experiment  proves, 
entirely  insufficient  for  comfort  during  one,  two  or 
three  hours'  sitting.  The  leg  of  the  sitter  lacks 
support  under  the  knee,  and  a  bolt-upright  position  is 
also  necessitated  by  the  height  of  the  seat,  wdiich  is  22 
inches  fiom  the  floor,  full  two  inches  too  much.  ISTow, 
if  the  Directors  wish  to  do  justice  as  well  to  the 
public  as  to  their  own  repute  for  knowledge  of 
ordinary  comfort — luxury  out  of  the  question — they 
will  reform  these  seats  altogether.  They  are  a  sad 
incongruity  in  a  house  preeminent  in  the  advantages 
of  its  construction. 

As  regards  facility  of  vision,  from  every  place  in 
the  house,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  those  imme- 
diately next  the  proscenium  walls,  and  those  inost 
remote  against  the  front  wall,  the  stage  is  fairly  in 
view,  from  the  footlights  to  the  flies.  Of  course,  on 
the  extreine  flank,  a  part  of  either  adjacent  range  of 
wings  must  be  lost — but  not  the  ordinary  scenes  of 
action.  In  this  respect  the  radical  shape  of  the 
auditorium,  the  inclination  of  the  tiers  of  boxes,  and 
the  pitch  of  their  floors,  are  indefinitely  superior  to 
any  example  of  theatrical  architecture  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  requisitions  of  sight.  Those  of  sound  appear  to 
have  been  not  less  thoroughly  accomplished.  I  tested 
its  acoustic  properties  at  a  time  when  only  a  few  per- 
sons were  present,  by  occupving  different  places  in  the 
highest  and  lowest  tiers.  From  the  remotest  points  a 
conversation  was  audible,  held  in  a  moderate  whisper 
with  a  person  standing  behind  the  curtain  Ijne.  This 
must  be  duo  in  great  part  to  the  form  of  the  house; 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  auditorium 
are  lined  with  wood  (boards  tongued  and  grooved 
and  carefully  fitted),  with  an  interstice  through  the 
whole  extent  of  about  an  inch  between  the  lining  and 
the  solid  wall.  A  wide  well,  dug  under  the  parquet, 
also  makes  its  floor  a  great  drum-Jicad.  The  dome 
m.ay  aid  the  effect,  being  constructed  entirely  of  ribs 
of  iron  to  which  stout  wire  gauze  being  attached, 
serves  to  receive  and  hold  the  plaster  regularly 
through  its  whole  extent.  Another  help  is  probably 
the  lobby-doors,  which  arc  flush  with  the  inner  wall, 
and  without  prominent  mouldings  to  break  the  even 
surface.  While  the  sound  is  thus  perfectly  conveyed, 
there  is  no  echo  to  confuse  it,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ments were  a  test. 

The  aspect  of  the  auditorium  with  reference  to 
artistic  effect  is  a  proper  medium  between  severe 
simplicity  and  excessive  ornamentation.  The  fronts 
of  the  box-tiers  are  enriched  by  various  devices  carvcfl 
in  full  relief.  Those  of  the  dress-circle  consist  of 
bold  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  holding  groups  of 
musical  instrumests,  alternntcd  by  counter-sunk 
panels  with  courses  of  mouldings  above  and  below. 


The  prevailing  color  is  a  cream-white,  with  pink  in 
the  panels,  and  the  carvings  and  mouldings  burnished 
gold.  The  iron  columns — fourteen  in  each  tier, 
rising  one  on  another  of  each  series — are  white  with 
gilt  fluting  and  capitals.  They  are  specially  notice- 
able. The  six  proscenium  columns,  which  we  have 
described,  are  elegantly  designed  and  executed.  The 
shaft  of  each,  from  about  one  third  above  the  base,  is 
emiiraced  by  acanthus  leaves;  the  upper  portion  of  it 
is  fluted;  the  capitals,  (if  I  observed  rightly)  are 
Corinthian  ;  the  entablature,  etc  ,  in  keeping.  The 
proscenium-box  fronts  project  elliptically  between 
the  two  columns,  their  heads  being  two  arches  sep- 
arated by  apillar  and  set  off  by  crimson  satin  curtains. 
The  color  and  gildings  of  the  whole  correspond  with 
the  tiers  of  box-fronts.  The  pediment  of  one  side  of 
the  proscenium  has  the  city  arms,  and  the  other  side 
the  State  arms  sculptured,  crowning  the  entablature 
supported  by  the  colossal  Atlantides  above  noticed. 

The  front  arch  over  the  curtain  has  a  pediment 
adorned  with  reclining  statues  of  Poetry  and  Music, 
resting  on  a  medallion  encircling  a  bust  of  Mozart. 
The  audience  seats  are  covered  with  crimson  plush, 
and  the  wall  of  the  auditorium  with  velvet  paper  of 
the  |ame  color.  The  ceilings  of  the  box  tiers  are 
paneled  and  frescoed.  The  material  of  the  dome  is 
already  described.  Its  decoration  is  elaborately 
elegant,  consisting  of  four  principal  and  twelve 
secondary  panels.  In  the  former  are  allegorical 
groups  of  three  figures  each,  representing  Music, 
Dancing,  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Four  other  panels 
contain  children  typical  of  the  seasons;  and  the 
remaining  four  artistic  insignia.  An  arabesque 
border  surrounds  the  dome.  Its  centre,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  twenty  feet,  Springs  more  suddenly 
upward,  and  is  colored  azure,  studded  with  golden 
stars.  The  painting  is  in  oil-colors,  by  Mr.  C.  Key- 
ser,  and  the  groups,  &c,  by  Mr.  C.  Schmolze.  The 
conception  is  chaste  and  appropriate,  and  the  execu- 
tion artistic.  The  house  is  lighted  by  a  superb  gilt 
and  glass  chandelier,  50  feet  in  circumference,  de- 
pending from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  with  240  gas- 
burners,  and  by  numerous  beautiful  brackets  against 
the  wall  of  each  tier.  These  fixtures — as  all  those 
of  the  houseware  the  designs  and  work  of  the  cele- 
brated firm  of  Cornelius  &  Baker. 

THE    STAGE    DETAETMEXT. 

Whatever  commendations  I  have  deemed  it  just 
to  bestow  upon  the  parts  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  nlready  rteserilied,  I  must  award  equal, 
if  not  greater  praise  to  the  Stage  Department.  Mea- 
sured from  the  front  of  the  stage,  this  occupies  an 
area  of  90  feet  in  depth  by  150  in  width.  The  open- 
ing of  the  curtain  is  49  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the 
opening,  at  the  apex  of  the  proscenium  arch,  is  50 
feet.  The  height  above  the  stage  is  70  feet,  allowing 
the  drop-scenes  to  be  lifted  clear  of  the  flies.  The 
stai;e  floor  is  in  numerous  transverse  sections,  for  the 
purpose  of  dropping  scenes  also  below  it,  and  of  ele- 
vating by  machinery  portions  of  it,  so  as  to  form 
bridges,  terraces,  platforms,  etc.,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  building  thciTi  up.  The  excavation  under  the 
stage  is  nearly  30  feet  deep,  with  an  intermediate 
sub-stage,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  having  traps  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the  upper  floor,  to  admit  of 
the  dropping  of  scenery.  Oti  eai;h  side  of  the  stage 
are  stair-cases  of  easy  ascent  and  neatly  flnished,  and 
sundry  apartments.  Among  them  is  the  Green 
Koom,  20  by  42  feet,  spacious  and  handsome  ;  the 
Stage  Manager's  Room,  ample,  also,  for  chorus  re- 
hearsals;  the  Property-man's  Rooms,  and  several 
dressing-rooms.  Under  the  Green  Room  is  the  Su- 
pernumeraries' Room,  and  near  the  or<:hestra  the 
Musicians'  Room.  The  upper  stories  on  the  stage 
sides  are  devoted  to  numerous  dressing-rooms,  all 
nicely  and  completely  furnished  ;  to  wardrobes,  car- 
penters' and  scene-painters'  rooms,  etc.,  of  the  most 
ample  dimensions. 

CONSTItnOTION,    WAKMING,   VENTILATING. 

The  walls  are  massive  and  solid  throughout.  The 
foundation  walls  are  four  feet  thick— the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  walls — and  some  of  them,  ihc  audi- 
torium for  instance,  three  feet  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  timbers  match  the  walls  in  strength,  and  all 
the  wood-work  is  of  the  most  substantial  material 
and  proportions.  The  ornamentation,  by  the  way, 
of  the  box-fronts,  the  proscenium,  the  saloons,  etc., 
is  all  carved  out  of  solid  wood;  the  ordinary  mate- 
rial of  such  decorations  (papier  machc  and  stucco) 
being  wholly  omitted.  I  have  stated  that  the  entire 
roof,  as  well  as  the  frame  of  the  dome  is  of  iron. 
The  timbers  ssutaiinng  the  floors  of  the  box-tiers  are 
bolted  together  with  intermediate  plates  of  boiler  iron 
to  stilfcn  them.  In  a  word  the  structure  is  honestly 
reared  for  posterity — builded  long  but  huildcd  strong. 

The  heating  of  the  house  is  effected  entirely  by 
steam — no  less  than  six  miles  of  pipes  being  used  in 
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it  for  the  purpose.  Two  large  boilers  are  placed 
outside  the  basement  of  the  hiiiidini,'.  The  warming 
of  the  house  has  been  tested  for  several  weeks,  and 
during  the  recent  severe  weather,  with  the  thermo- 
meter out  of  doors  nearly  at  zero,  the  stage  and 
auditorium  and  every  room  pertaining  to  both  have 
been  kept  perfectly  comfortable.  This  is  an  achieve- 
ment worth  meiuioning.  The  ventilation  is  eil'eeted 
by  numerous  flues,  with  registers  in  the  walls,  all 
conducted  to  a  central  shaft  over  the  dome.  Fresh 
air  may  be  also  artificially  propelled,  in  warm  wea- 
ther, by  a  f  m,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  base- 
ment, which  also  throws  water  into  reservoirs  on 
the  top  of  the  honso. 

The  architects  of  this  fine  building  are  Messrs.  Le 
Brun  and  Runge,  the  former  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  latter  a  German  long  resident  there. 

We  have  thus  described  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  IMusic,  because  in  the  essential  requirements  of  a 
great  lyrical  and  dramatic  edifice,  it  is  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  answer  the  demands  of  those 
arts:  and  its  erection,  therefore,  is  an  era  in  their 
cis-Atlantic  history.  Not  that  in  all  particulars  we 
approve  of  the  internal  aspect  of  the  building.  The 
devices  on  the  box-fronts,  for  instance,  might  have 
been  much  more  definite  and  varied.  The  paper — • 
dark  crimson  o'n  the  auditorium  wall — is  a  damask 
pattern  with  no  freshness  of  design,  and  the  color 
has  nothin  akin  to  the  delicate  lints — almost  white — 
of  the  projecting  box-tiers,  their  barriers,  columns, 
modillions,  &c. ;  but,  as  a  correspondence  with  the 
covering  of  the  seats,  and  as  a  back-ground  for  the 
relief  of  the  light  toilettes  of  ladies  in  the  audience, 
it  may  be  judiciously  cliosen.  The  proscenium,  how- 
ever, is  very  elegant,  and  I  could  not  venture  a  sug- 
jestion  of  improvement.  The  same  of  the  painting 
ot  the  dome.  On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  our  own 
Academy  of  Music  in  Fourteenth  Street — of  its 
audiiovium — is  much  more  striking  and  gorgeous 
than  t'nat  of  the  P'hiladelphia  house,  though  unfor- 
tunately all  our  decorations  of  form — the  caryatides 
and  what  not — are  unsubstantial  papier-mache  or 
compositio>.,  instead  of  the  solid,  durable  sculpture 
of  the  other.  In  point  of  extent,  too,  the  latter  has 
greatly  the  advantage. 

The  following  figures  compare  the  two. 

Area  of 
Area  ia       Area  of  Stage      Audience 
square  feet.    DepartQiPDt.    Department. 

N.  y.  Academy.  .24floo  9,760  14,260 

Phila.  Academy.  .34,000  13,000  21,000 

The  dimensions  of  the  latter  are  certainly  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  in  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  divisions  of  the  whole  spare  and  the  actual 
floor  room  of  all  the  stories,  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  greatest  houses  in  Europe.  I  estimate 
roughly  the  floor  room  of  all  the  auditorium  stories 
to  he  full  85,000  square  feet,  and  of  the  whole  stage 
department  4.5,000  feet.  If  real  comforts  of  light, 
heat,  ventilation,  water,  stairways,  exits,  and  so  forth, 
be  taken  into  account,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  much  in  advance  of  any  foreign 
theatre.  The  cost  of  this  noble  establishment  is 
about  $375,000  includirg  the  lot.  The  Directors  are 
short  about  $25,000  of  this  amount — to  meet  which 
the  Inauguration  Concert  and  Ball  were  given. 


Mendelssohn  and  his  Music. 

(Fiom  an  Euglish  Revieiv.) 

In  the  early  life  of  Mendelssohn  not  one  favor- 
able augury  for  a  noble  I'uture  was  wanting.  The 
very  race  from  -which  he  sprung  was  the  primeval 
fountain  of  sacred  melody.  He  held  kinship  to 
Miriam,  and  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel."  His 
more  immediate  genealogy  was  not  undistin- 
guished. His  grandfather"  was  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, a  kind  of  Hebrew  German  Plato,  who,  in 
the  years  when  German  literature  was  putting  on 
its  strength,  stood  with  mild  philosophic  coun- 
tenance by  the  side  of  Lessing,  Wieland,  and 
Klopstock,  and  was  in  no  degree  dwarfed  by  the 
stature  of  his  contemporaries.  To  the  diornified 
Theism  of  the  grandfather  the  sacred  music  of 
the  grandson  seems  to  succeed  in  the  same  rela- 
tive order  as  the  new  to  the  old  dispensation. 
While,  however,  a  great  Jew  philosopher  was 
well  enough  for  the  penultimate  link  in  Mendels- 
sohn's ancestry,  the  ultimate  was  still  better,  for 
his  father  was  a  rich  banker,  possessing  all  re- 
sources to  lavish  upon  the  culture  of  the  son,  and 
an  eye  to  see  in  him  something  worthy  to  tax 
them  all._  The  genial  banker  occupied  his  proud 
intermediate  position  between  Moses  and  Felix 
without  sharing  the  genius  of  either;  but  that  po- 
sition was  not  to  him  the  "  point  of  indifierence," 


for  he  showed  a  humorous  appreciation  of  the 
honor  in  habitually  saying,  "  When  I  was  a  boy 
people  used  to  call  me  the  son,  and  now  they  call 
me  the  father  of  the  gi-eat  Mendelssohn."  Nor 
was  there  wanting  to  the  early  direction  of  the 
great  composer's  powers  that  blessed  influence 
which  has  entered  as  a  primary  element  into 
nearly  all  that  is  great  in  human  deed — the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  tender  and  thoughtful  mother. 
She  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  the  name  of 
Bartholdy,  but  it  was  her  chief  distinction  and 
happiness  that  she  gave  to  her  son  his  last  name 
and  his  first  musical  impressions. 

Mendelssohn,  the  second  of  four  children,  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  the  3d  February,  1809,  in  a 
house  behind  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  which 
house  the  author  of  the  German  "  Memorial" 
takes  care  to  inform  us  was  left  standing  by  the 
great  fire  of  Hamburg — a  circumstance  which,  in 
these  degenerate  days,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
attribute  to  any  remains  of  that  musical  suscep- 
tibility which  the  elements  were  wont  to  show  in 
the  days  of  Orpheus  and  "  old  Amphion."  The 
child's  leading  taste  displayed  itself  at  an  ama- 
zingly early  age,  and  it  was  carefully  nurtured, 
and  every  applause  furnished  for  its  development. 
No  need  in  this  case,  as  in  poor  little  Handel's,  for 
stealthy  midnight  interviews  with  a  smuggled 
clavicord  in  a  secret  attic;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bach,  for  copying  whole  books  of  studies  by 
moonlight  for  want  of  a  candle,  churlishly  denied. 
Mendelssohn's  childhood  and  youth  present  as  fair 
a  picture  of  healthy  and  liberal  culture  as  educa- 
tional records  can  show.  A  warm  and  discerning 
afl'ection  charged  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew 
up  with  every  infiuence  that  could  elicit  and 
strengthen  his  latent  capacities.  About  his  third 
or  fourth  year  the  family  removed  to  Berlin,  and 
here,  under  the  training  of  Berger,  he  acquired 
his  mastery  over  the  piano-forte,  which  in  his 
eighth  year  he  played  with  wonderful  finish; 
while  in  the  theory  of  music  he  had  made  so  much 
progress  under  rough  old  Zelter — best  known  as 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Goethe,  that  his 
tutor  was  fond  of  telling  with  a  grim  smile  how 
the  child  had  delected  in  a  concerto  of  Bach  six 
of  those  dread  offences  against  the  gramiuar  of 
music — consecutive  fifths.  "  The  lad  plays  the 
piano  like  the  devil,"  says  Zelter  to  Goethe, 
amongst  many  other  ejaculations  of  wonder  at 
Mendelssohn's  early  musical  development.  Fi- 
nally, in  1821,  he  brought  his  pupil  on  a  visit  to 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  with  this  event  commenced 
the  long  standing  friendship  and  correspondence 
between  the  composer  and  the  poet.  We  find 
amongst  Goethe's  minor  poems  a  stanza  to  Men- 
delssohn, commemorative  of  this  visit,  and  inviting 
its  repetition.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  at  this 
period  Goethe  was  interested  in  the  boy  chiefly  as 
a  musical  prodigy,  but  he  soon  found  in  him 
points  of  closer  intellectual  contact  with  the  circle 
of  his  own  genius.  The  immense  musical  faculty 
of  Mendelssohn  had  not  been  allowed  to  stunt 
and  maim  his  other  powers  of  mind.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  in  182G  he  drew  warm 
praise  from  Goethe  by  a  translation  of  the  Andrla 
of  Terence.  He  was  skilful,  too,  in  drawing,  and 
could  afterwards  fix  his  Impressions  of  the  He- 
brides or  the  Alps  in  other  forms  than  they  assumed 
in  his  great  pictorial  symphonies.  This  became 
to  him  a  great  resource  as  a  diversion  to  his  mind 
in  the  Intervals  of  his  wonderful  musical  activity. 
In  general  Art-criticism  he  always  displayed  an 
insight  and  knowledge  which  might  have  done 
credit  to  the  sjjecialite  of  Waagen.  Mendelssohn's 
mind  was,  indeed,  as  rich  and  facile  in  all  depart- 
ments of  modern  intellectual  culture  as  if  he  had 
no  specialite  of  his  own.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  sources  of  Goethe's  regard  for  Mendelssohn, 
there  Is  evidence  enough  of  its  strength.  When 
the  young  composer,  on  his  first  visit  to  England, 
in  1829,  was  thrown  from  a  gig  in  London  and 
wounded  in  the  knee,  the  poet  wrote  to  Zelter 
thus :  "  I  wish  to  learn  If  favorable  news  has  been 
heard  of  the  worthy  Felix.  I  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  him,  and  am  in  the  highest  degree 
anxious  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  should  not 
be  hindered  in  his  progress  by  a  miserable  accident. 
Say  something  to  reassure  me."  And  when,  in 
1830,  Mendelssohn  had  spent  a  pleasant  fortnight 


in  Weimar,  Goelhe  thus  characteristically  reported 
the  results  to  himself  of  this  visit: 

"  His  presence  was  particularly  beneficial  to  me, 
for  I  find  my  relation  to  music  is  ever  the  same; 
I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  sympathy,  and  reflecllon, 
but  I  like  most  its  history;  for  who  understands 
any  phenomenon  If  he  is  not  master  of  the  course 
of  Its  development  ?  It  was  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  find  that  Felix  possesses  a 
commendable  insight  into  this  gradation,  and 
fortunately  his  good  memory  brings  before  him 
the  classics  of  every  mode  at  pleasure.  From  the 
epoch  of  Bach  downward  he  has  brought  to  life 
again  for  me  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Gluck ;  has 
given  me  adequate  ideas  of  the  great  modern 
theorists;  and  finally,  made  me  feel  and  reflect 
upon  his  own  productions,  and  so  is  departed  with 
my  best  blessings." 

The  original  works  thus  mentioned  may  seem 
to  be  brought  into  perilous  conjunction  with  the 
greatest  names  of  the  musical  Pantheon,  but  to 
those  who  know  them  there  will  seem  nothing 
anomalous  in  the  association.  "  Although  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,"  says  Mr.  Benedict,  "  he  had  at 
this  period  composed  his  Ottetto,  three  quartets 
for  piano  and  stringed  instruments,  two  sonatas, 
two  symphonies,  his  first  violin  quartet,  various 
operas,  a  great  number  of  separate  Lleder,  or 
songs,  and  the  immortal  overture  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  In  some  of  these  works  there 
were  the  inevitable  crudities  of  boyish  ambition, 
for  the  wings  of  early  genius  are  not  equable  in 
their  very  first  movements.  In  most  of  them, 
however,  and  notably  in  the  great  Sbakspearean 
overture,  composed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  there 
are  all  the  splendid  vigor  and  symmetry  of  the 
young  eagle  sunning  his  newly  perfected  pinions. 
The  rapid  outburst  of  a  fresh  and  consummate 
creative  power,  dlirerlng  essentially  from  all  its 
predecessors,  is  not  to  be  lazily  regarded  as  an 
event  of  ordinary  evolution,  nor  are  Its  results  to 
be  valued  only  for  their  novel  gout  upon  a  jaded 
mental  palate.  The  unllkeness  of  genius  in  its 
essence  to  any  other  thing  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy  is  here  realized  almost  to  our  very 
senses.  An  ardent  and  thoughtful  boy — but  one 
to  whom  leap-frog  and  cricket  are  'oy  no  means 
unfamiliar  processes — takes  his  Wieland  Shak- 
speare,  and  is  caught  away  by  the  moonlit  fantasy 
of  the  great  frairy  drama.  lie  feels  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  translating  itself  into  exquisite 
rhythm  in  his  brain,  and.  Impelled  by  a  resistless 
inspiration,  he  throws  all  the  resources  of  his  art 
into  the  process,  until  the  tricksiness  of  Puck,  the 
delicate  grace  of  Titania,  and  the  elvish  majesty 
of  Oberon,  are  so  made  to  alternate  and  to  blend 
in  the  movement,  that  it  forms  a  perfect  tone- 
picture  of  the  poet's  dream,  finally  fading  away 
in  a  few  high,  soft  chords,  like  a  dissolving  view, 
at  the  first  obtrusive  ray  of  morning.  Everywhere 
a  genial  and  fluent  fancy  is  apparent,  but  this  by 
no  means  completes  the  wonder.  The  boy  has 
that  great  cunning  of  his  art  so  to  control  his 
melodic  conceptions,  and  knit  them  up  into 
strength  by  the  use  and  distribution  of  modern 
orchestral  resources  that  the  science  seems  a 
portion  of  the  inspiration,  and  the  dream  is  the 
more  dream-like  that  thoughtis  woven  into  Its 
filmest  tissue.  And  so  the  youthful  hand  jots  the 
signs  which  fix  and  convey  his  ideas,  and  hence- 
forth there  Is  in  the  world  a  new  pleasure  of  a 
now  kind.  It  is  unfortunately  possible  that  some 
may  see  in  all  this  only  a  fresh  impulse  to  an 
already  too  strenuous  catgut ;  but  in  the  mature 
and  masterly  workmanship  of  the  boy  Mendelssohn 
we  discern  a  clear  pledge  of  a  new  endowment 
for  the  world,  and  see  something  of  that  stout 
fibre  out  of  which  Is  spun  the  thread  of  a  great 
destiny.  We  now  understand  something  of  old 
Zelter's  prophetic  raptures. 

It  was  the  performance  of  this  work  in  London 
which  initiated  Mendelssohn's  great  and  ever 
increasing  English  reputation.  Without  taking 
up  a  permanent  abode  amongst  us,  he  became 
after  this  so  frequent  a  visitor  in  England,  with 
such  an  accession  of  pleasure  and  repute  on  each 
occasion,  that  his  name  and  fame  seemed  to 
become  as  steadily  English  as  were  those  of  the 
more  thoroughly  domiciled  Handel  in  his  day. 
Nine  times  (not  seven  only,  as  Mr.  Benedict  says) 
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he  caQie  to  England,  finding  in  our  scenery  and 
society,  and  in  the  immense  executive  resources 
placed  at  his  disposal,  constant  impulses  towards 
new  "  heavens  of  inventions,"  which  continually 
opened  up  before  his  daring  intuition.  It  is  true 
his  life  was  spent  mainly  in  the  "  Fatherland," 
and  his  journeys  out  of  it  wore  not  always  in  the 
direction  of  this  country.  In  Italy,  for  instance, 
he  imbibed  with  intense  enjoyment  that  air  to 
which  the  artists  of  all  lands  co  to  see  tbeir  own 
aims  and  outlines  clearly.  Rome  was  to  him,  as 
to  all  men  of  his  temperament,  at  once  a  school 
and  a  shrine ;  and  the  society  which  he  enjoyed 
there,  of  such  men  as  Vernet,  Bunsen,  Liszt,  and 
Berlioz,  must  have  e.xerted  a  healthy  and  expan- 
sive influence  upon  his  mind.  But  Italy  could 
not  supply  the  aliment  needful  for  his  earnest  and 
active  nature  ;  and  London  and  Birmingham  were 
really  more  to  Mendelssohn  than  Rome  and 
Naples.  In  Paris,  whither  he  went  twice,  he 
found  nothing  to  induce  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
his  visits.  At  Dusseldorf,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin  he 
spent  fourteen  active  and  chequered  years, 
through  which  we  cannot  minutely  follow  him, 
holding  various  appointments,  and  producing  a 
constant  succession  of  works  in  every  department 
of  composition — the  products  of  each  year  gaining 
in  depth  and  grandeur  until  his  genius  and  fame 
reached  their  culminating  point  in  the  marvellous 
inspiration  of  Elijah. 

By  social  position,  by  the  happy  balance  of  his 
own  cultivated  nature,  and  by  that  greatest  of 
mortal  blessings,  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn  was  sure  in  any  place  to  find 
his  enjoyment  of  life  less  influenced  by  local 
limitations  than  most  men  find  it.  He  was 
comparatively  e.xempt  from  that  wretched  class 
of  incidents  which  has  infused  into  the  lives  of  so 
many  great  composers  all  the  bitterness  of  Marah. 
But  this  exemption  could  not,  in  Germany,  be 
entire.  At  Dusseldorf  the  joint  management  of 
the  theatre  bred  a  coolness  and  ultimate  alienation 
between  Mendelssohn  and  Immerman  the  poet, 
even  after  that  sacred  symbol  of  German  friend- 
ship, the  pronoun  "  du,"  had  passed  between  them. 
Leipzig  was  enthusiastic,  and  Mendelssohn  was  its 
"favorite,"  but  a  composer  like  Schumann  could 
be  its  favorite  too,  and  it  could  yield  to  the 
arrogant  dogma  of  Wagner  that  Mendelssohn  was 
"mechanical;"  and  so,  hardly  was  the  "favorite" 
off  the  scene  before  Elijah  was  performed  to  a 
room  half-filled.  Berlin  had  its  royal  commissions 
for  Mendelssohn,  with  some  pleasure  and  much 
profit  appended ;  but  in  the  city  of  cliques  and 
criticism,  with  its  intellectual  atmosphere  rarefied 
to  the  last  point  of  negation  by  Voltaireism  and 
Hegelism,  his  genial  nature  must  have  felt  as  if  in 
an  exhausted  receiver.  We  reflect  with  pride  on 
the  fact  that  the  composer's  connection  with 
England  was  chequered  with  no  such  desayremens. 
His  love  of  this  country  struck  root  early,  and  the 
plant,  when  acclimated,  grew  as  hardily  as  a 
native. 

But  oar  pride  is  not  merely  that  Mendelssohn's 
genius  linked  itself  to  our  highest  literature  by  his 
Shak3[)erean  music,  nor  to  our  scenery  by  his 
Ossianic  Overture  to  the  "  Hebrides,"  and  the 
Symphony  in  A  minor,  nor  even  that  the  grand- 
est tones  which  have  clothed  the  Christian  veri- 
ties since  the  "Messiah"  was  written,  first  awoke 
at  his  bidding  in  the  noble  hall  of  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns.  He  gave  England 
much,  but  from  England  he  won  no  nirtcardly 
response.  It  is  not  mere  insular  complacency  to 
assert  that  here  all  the  greater  works  of  Mendels- 
sohn woke  the  echoes  of  the  world.  The  sym- 
pathy which  they  elicited  in  London  and  in  our 
^stival  cities  was  the  electric  current,  and  the 
Bri_li.-.h  press  was  the  conducting  medium  through 
which  his  fame  was  flashed  over  Europe.  In  this 
country  the  taste  of  the  public  had  been  kept 
faithfully  true  to  the  large  and  solid  type.  The 
masterworks  of  Handel  and  the  "  Creation  "  of 
Haydn  had  for  many  years  been  far  more  fre- 
quentiy  produced  in  England  than  in  any  coun- 
iry  m  Europe.  So  familiar  had  the  wonderful 
choral  movements  of  these  works  become,  that  in 
many  a  country  village  the  assembled  peasants  or 
artisans  might  be  heard  practising,  with  clear  or 
cracked  voice,  the  invocation  to  tlie  "  Everlasting 


Doors,"  or  the  ascription  by  the  heavens  of 
"  Glory  to  God,"  while  every  plain  and  plastered 
conventicle  was  doubly  consecrated  in  its  turn  by 
the  sound  of  the  one  great  Hallelujah.  In  our 
large  towns  these  works  were  known  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  of  all  classes.  It  was  a 
grateful  change  for  the  workmen  to  pass  from  the 
thunder  of  looms  and  jennies  to  the  more  harmo- 
nious resonance  of  Handel,  while  the  shopkeeper 
gladly  betook  himself  for  a  Christmas  treat  to  his 
twentieth  "Messiah  "  ;  and  it  is  out  of  these  cir- 
cumstances that  has  arisen  that  singular  vocal 
efficiency  which  has  given  to  the  Lancashire 
chorus  so  wide  a  fame.  But  this  interest  and 
efficiency  arose  from  the  very  narrowness  of  the 
field  within  which,  up  to  that  period,  they  could 
be  displayed.  Handel  was  in  oratorio  not  only 
supreme,  but  was  almost  alone.  Besides  Haydn, 
no  other  great  composer  took  up  an  abiding  posi- 
tion within  the  sacred  circle  of  scriptural  drama. 
Mozart  had  written  no  oratorios.  One  move- 
ment only  of  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives  " — 
the  Hallelujah — has  ever  seized  upon  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  while  the  ingeniously  modulated 
music  of  Spohr's  "  Crucifi.xion  and  "  Last  Judg- 
ment" seems  too  thin  and  filmy  to  lodge  within 
the  common  memory.  It  seemed  indeed  doubtful 
whether  any  composer  could  or  would  arise  who 
might  combine  with  the  breadth  and  body  of 
Handelian  ideas  all  the  wonderful  uses  which  the 
orchestra  has  developed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  We  almost  imagined  ourselves  shut  up  to 
Handel  for  the  form  of  our  millennial  praises 
whenever  their  predicted  period  should  arrive. 

The  sway  of  Mendelssohn's  baton  dissipated 
this  doubt.  "  St.  Paul,"  "  The  Hymn  of  Praise," 
and  "  Elijah"  appeared  successively.  They  were 
felt  to  be  emphatically  new,  yet  great  enough  to 
be  matched  with  the  old.  The  special  triumph  of 
these  works  is  that  they  met  with  their  earliest 
and  fullest  acceptance  in  this  country,  where  the 
stature  of  Handel  was  the  inevitable  standard 
applied  to  them.  Here  at  last  was  music  which 
neither  asked  for  any  reduction  of  the  proportions 
of  the  temple  of  religious  musical  aspiration,  nor 
set  us  to  perform  chamber  devotions  in  a  cathe- 
dral. Amidst  all  those  qualities  of  fulness,  fresh- 
ness and  finish  which  are  more  expressly  ele- 
ments of  modern  composition,  was  recognized 
that  structural  grandeur,  both  in  the  successive 
movements  and  in  the  total  dramatic  design, 
which  was  the  attribute  an  older  time.  For  such 
reasons  those  works  were  sure  of  a  wider  and 
heartier  appreciation  here  than  any  musical  com- 
positions have  ever  or  anywhere  met  with  on 
their  first  presentation. 

Enthusiastic  ovations  for  the  composer,  on 
conducting  his  works,  show  how  the  faculty  of  the 
country  had  been  unconsciously  trained  for  their 
recognition.  It  had  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
music  of  this  express  order.  We  well  remember 
the  scene  in  the  great  hall  of  one  of  our  pro- 
vincial cities,  when,  in  April  of  the  fatal  year 
1847,  Mendelssohn  in  person  unrolled  the  great 
harmonies  of  his  "  Elijah  "  before  six  thousand 
people,  to  most  of  whom  the  name  and  genius  of 
Handel  were  familiar.  The  interest,  amounting 
indeed  to  excitement,  everywhere  displayed,  was 
something  curious  and  suggestive  to  one  who 
could  so  far  free  himself  from  the  same  feeling  as 
to  become  an  observer.  Every  member  of  the 
executing  force,  from  the  "first  ladies"  in  front 
to  the  agitator  of  iympani  in  the  remotest  rear, 
seemed  bent  with  earnest  devotion  on_  realizing 
the  great  artistic  will  which  gleamed  with  regal 
power  and  courtesy  from  the  dark  eyes  and  pale 
face  of  the  composer.  A  motion  of  a  hand  drew 
the  great  composite  choral  unity  through  transi- 
tions and  shades  of  tone  which  no  nicety  of  the 
conductor's  art  or  docility  of  the  executive  me- 
dium had  ever  produced  in  our  hearing. 

The  whole  vast  area  was  charged  with  one 
emotion  of  wonder  and  delight.  The  dramatic 
interest  of  the  scenes  of  drought  and  of  rain 
seemed  reproduced  with  a  double  significance. 
As  regards  sacred  composition  the  heavens  had 
long  been  "  as  brass  "  to  our  laments  and  invoca- 
tions ;  but  liere  at  length  were  "  the  water- 
floods  ;  "  and  the  great  chorus  of  "  Thanks  bo  to 
"God,"  resounded  aa  if  in  its  own  existence  were 


sufficient  motive  for  the  grateful  adoration  it  em- 
bodied. 

But  if  in  this  sense  Mendelssohn  was  the 
prophet  who  was  instrumental  in  quenching  so 
noble  a  thirst — the  prophet,  too,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Albert  in  this 
very  year,  "  when  surrounded  by  the  Baal-wor- 
ship of  corrupted  Art,  had  been  able  by  his  genius 
and  science  to  preserve  faithfully  the  worship  of 
true  Art," — he  was  no  less  the  prophet  (and 
where,  alas !  is  his  mantle  ?)  destined  to  be  too 
soon  caught  up  from  the  sphere  of  his  earthly 
labors,  to  be  followed  with  sorrowing  looks  along 
the  shining  track  of  his  translation.  From  this 
last  visit  to  England  he  went,  worn  and  weary, 
back  to  Germany.  In  Frankfort  he  met  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  Madame  Hensel,  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  ardently  attached.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  shriek,  and  though  he 
afterwards  rallied  and  even  labored  hard,  be- 
cause, as  he  often  said  lo  his  wife,  "  the  lime  of 
rest  was  approaching  for  him  too,"  the  blow  was 
already  struck  upon  his  fine  nervous  system 
which  was  to  shatter  and  destro}~it.  In  October 
he  wrote  his  last  composition,  a  solemn  melody  to 
a  night  song  of  Eichendorf,  "  Departed  is  the 
light  of  Day,"  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he 
expired,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
(Conclusion  nest;  week.) 


For  Dwigtit's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  a  Lecture  on  "  Bells  "  by  A.  W.  Thayer. 

If  we  may  rely  upon  the  results  to  whiea  the 
careful  and  minute  researches  of  Hawkius  and 
Burney  led  them,  the  bell  has,  from  its  introduc- 
tion into  use  as  a  call  to  worship,  been  a  "  church- 
going  bell."  It  belongs,  then,  to  Christianity 
alone  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  plessant  associations 
which  belong  to  it,  that  it  owei  its  origin  to  and 
has  been  perfected  by  Cbrist-^nity-  The  P^gan 
Constantine  conquered  under  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  adopted  the  religion  of  which  that  sign 
was  typical.  Paganism  fell.  Some  space  of  time 
it  struggled,  but  at  length  the  Christian  was  vic- 
tor. The  church  in  Italy  grew  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful. No  longer  hiding  herself  in  catacombs 
and  secret  places,  she  began  to  consecrate  the 
temples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities  to  the 
true  God,  and  to  erect  other  temples  of  her  own, 
adorned  with  every  beauty  of  art.  Paulinus 
about  the  year  400  was  Bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  in 
the  rich  copper-producing  province  of  Campania, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  adorned  the 
church  of  St.  Felix  with  paintings,  and  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  edifice  by  suspending 
thereon  the  first  "  church-going  bell."  How 
large  it  was,  how  constructed,  what  the  exact 
uses  to  which  it  was  put — of  these  we  have  no 
record.  This  we  know — that  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  and  the  introduction  of  the  church 
bell  were  nearly  enough  coincident  to  associate 
the  events  in  our  minds,  and  make  us  hear  in  the 
peals  rung  out  in  steeple  and  campanile,  the 
voice  of  iron  tongues  shouting  for  joy  over  the 
long-contested  and  hardly  won  victory.  Thus 
the  associations  of  fourteen  centuries,  which  clus- 
ter around  the  bell,  are  all  in  some  form  Chris- 
tian. 

Moore,  in  his  well-known  lines,  "  Those  eve- 
ning bells,"  refers  only  to  childish  associations 
with  some  particular  chime  ;  but  when  an  Amer- 
ican first  treads  European  ground,  and  the  deep, 
solemn  tones  of  old  bells,  swinging  high  in  cathe- 
dral towers,  strike  upon  his  ear,  ho  listens  to  the 
voice  of  past  ages,  and  a  new  and  wondrous 
fount  of  feeling  is  touched.  He  walks  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  suddenly  from  some  old  belfry  come 
down  the  tones  which  rang  jubilant  over  the  sue- 
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cesses  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  which  sounded  the 
tocsin  on  the  awful  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  Spanish  cities  bells  whiuh  hailed  the  conquer- 
ing Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  returning 
Columbus,  which  tolled  the  knells  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion's victims,  call  to  him  with  their  deep  voices. 
All  through  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  old  cities  of  the  Khine  and  Danube,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  upon  the  hill-sides 
of  the  Hartz  and  the  Black  Forest,  the  same  bells 
will  call  him  to  the  same  cathedrals,  churches  and 
chapels,  that  called  knight  and  squire  to  the 
solemn  services  with  which  they  consecrated 
themselves  and  vowed  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
crusades.  In  the  old  cities  of  Saxony  still  hang 
the  same  bells  that  called  Luther  to  the  pulpit  to 
utter  his  fiery  words,  or  that  called  the  people 
together  to  listen  to  the  Bull  of  Leo  X.,  which 
devoled  the  Reformer  and  all  his  followers  to  the 
eternal  horrors  of  a  world  of  woe. 

Tlius  as  we  walk  those  old  streets  of  European 
cities,  and  the  pages  of  history  unfold  themselves 
to  us  as  living  realities — as  we  live  in  ages  that 
are  past,  and  people  the  streets  in  our  imagination 
with  the  bustle  of  ancient  tratfic,  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  fair,  the  splendor  of  imperial 
coronations  and  royal  progresses,  the  roar  of 
sieges,  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  shock  of  armies 
— above  all  and  through  all  come  sounding  in  the 
ear  of  fancy  the  deep  tones  of  the  bells. 

5tui|[W's  JotninnI  of  Jflusk. 
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Mendelssohn's  Birth-day. 
The  practice  of  celebrating  the  birth-day  of 
great  musicians,  artists,  poets,  is  a  good  one  and 
indicates  advancing  civilization.  The  time  will 
come,  unless  the  human  race  is  doomed  beyond  a 
certain  point  of  progress  to  sink  back,  when  poli- 
tics and  trade  will  become  secondary  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  main  interests  of  the  whole  social 
life  be  moral  and  artistic.  Life  is  to  be  made  a 
Fine  Art ;  and  they  who  inspire  their  race  with 
high  and  beautiful  ideals  in  those  arts  which  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  divine  beauty  and  perfection, 
and  make  us  feel  related  to  the  Infinite,  will  be 
esteemed  the  world's  best  benefactors.  Even  if 
there  were  danger  of  excess  in  this  direction,  it 
were  a  wholesome  and  a  hopeful  symptom  in  a 
people  so  unartistic  as  ourselves. 

Our  two  musical  societies,  who  bear  the  name 
of  Mbndelssohn,  could  not  do  less  than  hold 
some  festival  commemorative  of  the  birth-day  of 
their  patron  saint.  A  great  musician  leaves  us 
in  his  music  just  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  himself  back  to  us ;  in  his  music  we 
have  his  essential  life  and  influence.  Nothing  so 
fit,  therefore,  for  such  a  festival  as  a  performance 
of  the  great  composer's  works.  Hence  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  two  concerts  were  entirely  of  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn. 

Unfortunately  both  commenced  at  the  same 
hour  pn  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  3.  Not  having 
heard  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  at 
all  this  winter,  while  we  have  enjoyed  the  Quin- 
tette Club  so  often,  we  sought  the  former  first, 
and  found  the  saloon  of  Messrs.  Hallet  &  Davis 
filled  with  a  very  interested  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 


PART  I  —From  the  Oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul." 
I — Chorus  :  Lnrrl  1  thou  alone  art  God. 
2  — Chorale:  To  God  on  high  he  thanks  and  praise. 
3— Aria:  Be  thou  fiiirhfnl  unto  death. 
4 — Choru."' ;  Happy  and  blest  are  they. 
.5 — Aria  :  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own. 
6 — Recitative  and  Chorus  :  f  The  Gods  themselves  as  mortals. 
I  0  be  graciouR,  ye  immortals. 
PAHT  11.— Miscellaneous  Selections. 
1 — Piano-forte  Solos  : — a.  Fantasia. — h.  Songs  without  Words. 
2 — Four-part  Soog,  for  male  voices  :  '•  Huntsmen's  Farewell." 
3— Song:  "The  first  Violet." 
4— Song:  '*  Maid  of  Ganges." 
5— Song:  "  Over  the  mountain." 
6 — Four-part  Song,  for  male  voices  :  "  The  Voyage." 

PART  III.— From  the  Oratorio  of  "  Elijah." 
1 — Aria  :  Hear  ye.  Israel. 
2— Chorus  :  Be  not  afraid. 
3— Aria  :  0  rest  in  the  Lord. 
4— Chorus  :  He,  watching  over  Israel. 
5 — Aria:  If  with  all  your  hearts. 
6— Quartet:  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord. 
7— Scena  : — Recitative,  (  Look  down  on  us. 
Air  and  Choruses,       [  Thanks  he  to  God. 

The  Chorus  numbered  about  150  voices,  with 
a  fine  fresh  set  of  soprani  and  contralti,  of  a 
more  youthful  aspect  than  we  have  commonly 
seen  in  our  oratorio  societies.  The  parts  were 
well  balanced ;  the  ensemble  of  tone  remarkably 
pure  and  musical,  and  'although  too  powerful  for 
so  small  a  room,  we  found  it  quite  inspiring. 
The  conductor,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  appears 
to  have  perfect  control  of  his  choir,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  the  grand  opening  chorus  and  Chorale 
from  "  St.  Paul,"  as  well  as  of  the  more  delicately 
shaded  "  Happy  and  blest"  and  "  O  be  gracious," 
with  such  admirable  precision  and  expression, 
proved  that  his  drill  had  been  most  thorough. 
There  was  a  pianissimo  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
choruses  executed  to  a  charm. 

The  songs  and  arias  were  mostly  sung  by  ama- 
teurs, and  are  hardly  fair  subjects  for  criticism. 
Mrs.  Mozart  and  Bliss  Twiohell  contributed 
in  this  department.  We  were  struck  by  the  rich 
and  musical  baritone  of  the  gentleman  who  sang 
"  Orer  the  mountain."  The  four-part  songs,  sung 
by  eight  voices,  were  creditable  specimens  of 
male  part-singing,  but  the  style  was  somewhat 
too  level,  and  lacked  fine  shading.  The  Fantasia 
and  several  "  Songs  without  Words  "  were  played 
qnite  tastefully  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Babcock,  one 
of  our  best  organists,  who  also  played  most  of  the 
accompaniments. 

Leaving  the  selections  from  "  Elijah,"  we  re- 
paired to  Chickering's,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hear- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  We  were 
just  in  time  for  the  last  piece,  an  exquisite  quin- 
tet Adagio,  and  never  did  the  strings  blend  to 
our  ear  with  a  more  tantalizing  sweetness.  The 
room  had  a  most  home-like  aspect ;  for  there 
were  they  whose  genial  presence  had  become 
identified  for  years  with  chamber  concerts  of  this 
classical  character ;  and  the  room  was  unusually 
full.  The  bust  of  the  composer,  laurel-crowned, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  artists'  platform.  The 
general  report  was  enthusiastic,  but  some  thought 
the  selections  averaged  of  too  grave  a  character. 
Here  is  the  list  of  them  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quintet  in  A,  op.  18. 

Allegro  con  moto—Infermezzo— Andante  Sostenuto — 
Scherzo — Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

2.  Air,  from  the  42d  Psalm  :  "  For  my  soul  thirsteth." 

Mrs.  E  A.  Wcntworth. 

3.  Andante,  Intermezzo  and  Finale,  from  the  Piano  Quartet  in 

F  minor,  op  7. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  Meisel,  Krebs,  and  W.  Fries. 

PART  II. 

4.  Adagio  Molto  and  Scherzo,  from  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op. 

80,  of  the  Posthumous  works. 

5.  Andante  from  the  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Tioloncello  in  B 

flat,  op.  45      Messrs.  Parker  and  W.  Fries. 

6.  Air,   from   St.   Paul:    "Jerusalem,   thou   that   killesfc  the 

Prophets."  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentworth 

7.  Adagio  Molto  from  the  Second  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  87,  No. 

16,  Posthumouji  works. 


A  Private  Concert.  The  beautiful  pro- 
gramme and  performance  of  the  Club  of  ama- 
teurs, who  sang  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
saloon  on  Monday  evening  of  last  week,  must  not 
pass  without  a  record  here.  In  these  days,  when 
we  have  more  concerts  than  a  man  all  ears  and 
curiosity  can  keep  the  run  of,  but  when  it  seems 
to  be  a  settled  thing  withal  that  more  or  less  of 
clap-trap  has  to  enter  into  every  one  to  naake  it 
pay,  it  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  know 
that  music  is  sometimes  selected  and  performed, 
and  what  is  more,  enjoyed,  purely  for  music's 
sake,  and  with  a  view  to  have  the  best.  This  is 
the  Club  whose  members  last  year  gave  the  com- 
plimentary concert  to  their  director,  Otto 
Dresel,  under  whose  wise  and  careful  teaching 
they  have  met  every  week  in  a  private  house  for 
the  past  three  winters,  for  the  practice  of  the  best 
German  vocal  music — compositions  for  the  most 
part  never  heard  here  in  our  public  concerts. 
The  club  consists  of  about  twenty  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, chiefly  amateurs,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  professional  or  semi-professional  voices  ;  and 
they  together  form  an  ensemble  of  voices  of  such 
purity  and  freshness  and  fine  musical  blending,  as 
one  may  hear  nowhere  else.  On  this  occasion 
their  friends,  to  the  number  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  were  invited,  and  the  Chickering  room 
was  crowded  with  the  most  refined  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  to  listen  to  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Kyrie  Eleison,  Chorus  and  Soli, R.  Franz. 

2.  Oratorio  of  Ohristus, Mendelssohn. 

Recitative  — Trio  for  male  voices  :  "  Say,  where  is  he  born, 

the  King  of  Judea,  for  we  hare  seen  his  star  and  are  come 
to  adore  him." 

Chorus. — "  There  sh.all  a  star  from  Jaceb  come  forth  and 
dash  in  pieces  princes  and  nations." 

Recitative. — Chorus — "  Thi;;  man  have  we  found  perverting 
all  the  nation,  and  fobidding  to  render  tribute  to  Cae- 
sar," &c. 

Recitative. — Chorus — "  He  stirreth  up  the  Jews  by  teaching 
them." 

Recitative  — Chorus — "  Away  with  Jesus,  and  give  Barabbas 
to  us." 

Recitative. — Chorus—"  Crucify  him." 

Recitative. — Chorus — "We  have  a  sacred  law  ;  guilty  by  that 
law,  let  him  suffer." 

Recitative. — Cborus— "  D.aughters  of  Zion,  weep  for  your- 
selves and  your  children." 

Choral, J.  S.  Bach. 

3.  Selections  from  Orpheus, Gluck. 

Dance  of  Furies. 

Chorus. — "  What  mortal  dares  enter  these  shades,  guarded 

by  Cerberus?" 
Polo. — Orpheus  answered  by  Chorus  of  Furies. 
Chorus  — "  Unhappy  mortal,  what  brings  thee  hither?  " 
Solo. — Orpheus — "  Endless  woes,  unhappy  shadows,"  &c. 
Chorus  — "  Ah,  by  what  magic  does  this  mortal  irresistibly 

sooth  our  fury  ?  " 
Solo. — Orpheus—"  Infernal  Gods  1  pity  my  despair." 
Chorus. — "  Let  him.  enter  the  infernal  gates." 
Chorus. — "  Enter  the  abode  of  the  blest,  noble  hero,  faithful 

lover." 

4.  Two-part  Song  for  Treble  Voices  :  "Die  allerschonsteu 

SchJLfchen,  die  hat  der  goldne  Mond," Otto  Dresel. 

Four-part  Songs  :  "  Couie  let  us  roam  the  greenwood," 
and  the  "  Vale  of  rest," Mendelssohn . 

PART  n. 

5.  Choral, Bach. 

The  Music  to  Racine's  Athalie,  for  Chorus  and  Treble 

Solos, Mendelssohn. 

Overture. 

a.  Tutti  alternating  with  Soli. 

b.  Chorus  Recitative  :  Duet  for  two  Sopranos  with  Chorus  ; 

Tutti  alternating  with  Soli. 

c.  Double  Chorus. 

d.  Tutti  of  Trebles  and  Chorus;    Trio  for  Trebles  with 

Chorus. 

e.  War  March  of  the  Priests. 

/.  Chorus— Tutti  alternating  with  Treble  Soli. 

Choral, Bach. 

6.  Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs,  from  Oberon  ;  and  Chorus  of 

Gipsies  from  Preciosa, Weber. 

The  only  drawback  in  this  programme  was  its 
length,  and  that  only  for  a  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence. Too  much  of  Mendelssohn  in  one  evening, 
rich  and  admirable  as  it  all  is  in  detail,  is  apt  to 
cause  a  sense  of  sameness.  The  "  Athalie  "  had 
been  the  club's  winter's  work,  and  therefore 
naturally  claimed  a  place.  It  is  a  noble  composi- 
tion, with  one  of  Mendelssohn's  best  overtures, 
which  was  very  eflTectively  played  upon  a  Chick- 
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ering  Grand  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Tkenkle, 
•with  a  maroli,  too,  which  would  be  striking  but 
for  its  family  likeness  to  the  "  Wedding  March  " ; 
and  with  fine  alternations  of  chorus  with  solos, 
duets  and  trios  for  contralto  voices,  which  were 
sung  -with  rare  taste  and  feeling.  The  ■whole 
performance  was  admirable ;  but  the  work  is 
very  long,  and  came  after  the  mind  had  been 
tasked  with  the  digestion  of  much  other  solid 
music.  Had  the  Atlialie  come  earlier  it  would 
have  been  heard  with  fresher  appetite. 

The  exceedingly  dramatic  and  impressive  frag- 
ment of  the  "  Chi-istus,"  and  those  wonderful  ex- 
tracts from  Gluck's  "  Orpheus"  (when  shall  we 
hear  such  a  work  of  Art  upon  our  stage  ?)  left  such 
a  memory  last  year  that  there  was  no  omitting 
them.  The  impression  was  as  delightful  as  ever  ; 
and  all  felt  that  such  perfection  of  chorus  singing, 
with  solos  rendered  with  such  feeling  and  refine- 
ment, and  accompanied  so  perfectly,were  an  event 
in  one's  musical  experience.  Among  the  solo-sing- 
ers known  to  the  public,  who  acquitted  them- 
selves to  the  great  general  satisfaction,  we  may 
mention  Miss  Doane,  Mrs.  Wentwoeth,  and 
Mr.  Akthueson",  who  gave  the  recitatives  in 
the  "  Christus"  in  a  style  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

In  the  solid  church  style  we  never  listened  to 
any  music  with  more  satisfaction  than  to  that  Kij- 
rie  by  Franz,  which  grows  with  every  hearing, 
and  those  grand  Bach  chorales.  If  we  could 
hear  them  nearly  as  well  sung  by  a  great  mass 
of  voices,  like  our  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty, we  should  count  it  a  great  privilege.  The 
lighter  pieces  flung  in  their  bits  of  dancing  sun- 
light in  a  most  cheering  manner.  The  Mendels- 
sohn part-songs  were  old  favorities ;  but  the  two 
choruses  from  Weber,  with  their  delicious  and 
imaginative  accompaniments,  startled  the  wearied 
sense  by  their  fresh  beauty.  Mr.  Dresel's  two- 
part  song,  too,  sung  by  so  many  sweet,  pure  treble 
voices,  was  choice  and  delicate  as  it  was  brief. 

What  may  not  be  done  by  one  artist  who  is  in 

earnest,  with  such  a  circle  of  earnest  pupils  round 

him! 

1    ■■   I 

A  Good  Suggestion. — The  want  of  a  little 
aesthetic  foresight,  so  to  speak,  in  the  first  laying  out 
and  subsequent  "improvement"  of  our  American 
cities,  is  felt  by  all  persons  of  taste.  In  view  of  pro- 
posed improvements  and  adornments  of  old  Boston, 
we  are  happy  to  present  the  following  timely  hint 
from  an  esteemed  correspondent : 

It  seems  to  be  determined  at  length  that  Boston  is 
to  have  one  of  the  most  superb  streets  in  the  world,  in 
ease  the  architectural  taste  to  be  exhibited  in  its 
bnildings  should  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
magnificence  to  be  displayed  in  laying  it  out.  "We 
refer  of  course  to  the  contemplated  grand  avenue 
across  the  lands  between  the  milldam  and  Boxbury. 
"Wlien  finished,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  drive 
will  be  from  the  city  to  the  rural  loveliness  of  Brook- 
line.  But  there  should  always  be  some  point  to  such 
a  drive,  something  to  be  looked  for  at  the  end  of  a 
ride,  beyond  the  ordinary  pleasure  of  passing  by 
beautiful  country  residences,  and  catching  glimpses 
of  beautiful  scenery  from  elevated  points  in  the  road, 
and  from  openings  in  orchards  and  groves.  In  the 
old  world  this  is  invariably  cared  for,  and  if  an  emi- 
nence rises  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  affording  a 
good  view,  there  is  foresight  enough  to  secure  it  and 
make  it  public  property.  Now,  we  venture  to  say  that 
few  cities  in  the  world — save  those  lying  in  moun- 
tainous regions — can  show  more  beautiful  points  of 
view  from  the  highlands  about  them,  than  can  our 
own  city  of  Boston,  Yet  in  most  cases  the  hills 
which  rise  about  Us  have  already  been  cut  up  into 
house-lots  and  are  no  longer  open  to  the  public  eye. 


There  is  still  one  beautiful  exception  ;  one  eminence 
is  still  free  from  the  destructive  "  march  of  improve- 
ment," and  one  which  offers- a  prospect  of  really  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  "We  refer  to  Corey's  Hill  in 
Brookline.  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  se- 
curing if  possible  at  least  all  the  upper  portion  of  that 
beautiful  spot  as  public  property  forever,  to  be  laid 
out  in  a  suitable  manner,  with  easy  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, and  to  be  crowned  with  some  appropriate 
building  of  granite,  which  may  stand  both  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  taste  of  this  generation,  and  as  a  point 
whence  to  enjoy  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in  the 
world. 

Cannot  this  be  done  ?  If  it  can  be  it  must  be  done 
soon,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Can  a  finer  termination 
to  a  drive  along  the  new  avenue  be  found  or  even  im- 
agined ?  T. 

Kew  Yoek,  Jan.  26.— Wonderful  to  relate,  the 
weather  was  good  last  Tuesday,  and  Eisfeld's 
Soiree  was  in  consequence  uncommonly  well  at- 
tended. The  programme  was  a  very  attractive  one. 
To  begin  wiih,  we  had  a  glorious  Quartet  by  Beet- 
hoven, one  of  the  Russian  set,  Op.  59  (not  19,  as  the 
programmes  incorrectly  had  it)..  Bergmann  and 
his  party  gave  us  this  work  last  winter  at  one  of 
their  Matinees,  but  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner 
that  it  was  for  the  most  part  incomprehensible,  and 
the  hearing  of  it  was  only  an  aggravation.  I  re- 
member wishing,  at  the  time,  that  I  might  hear  it 
played  by  Eisfeld's  Quartet,  and  their  rendering  of 
it  on  this  occasion  fully  justified  my  wish.  Under 
their  skilful  hands  it  came  out  clear  as  sunshine, 
and  stood  forth  distinctly  in  all  its  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, as  well  as  beauty  and  originality  of  idea. 
My  favorite  still,  as  at  the  first  hearing,  is  the  Alle- 
gretto Scherzando  (I  think  that  is  the  heading),  in 
which,  under  a  superstructure  of  inimitable,  rollick- 
ing humor,  there  runs  an  under-current  of  such 
mournful  tendencies  as  to  stir  the  inmost  depths  of 
one's  heart.  The  Adagio,  too,  is  one  of  Beethoven's 
loveliest,  while  in  the  Allegro  and  particularly  the 
Finale,  with  its  quaint  Russian  theme,  all  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  great  master  seem  gathered  together. 
In  spite  of  the  obviously  great  difficulties  of  the 
work,  it  was  played  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
correctness  of  both  time  and  execution.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  occasional  roughness  of  the  first 
violin.  Setting  that  aside,  I  hardly  think  Europe 
can  show  a  better  instrumental  quartet  than  this  of 
Mr.  Eisfeld.  Their  rendering  of  Haydn's  Op.  63 
was  also  admirable ;  the  composition,  however, 
though  very  beautiful,  is  not  one  of  my  favorites 
among  the  many  of  the  old  "  father."  Gottschalk 
was  announced  to  take  the  jiiano  part  in  Carl  Eck- 
ert's  Trio,  but  he  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness, 
Mr.  EiCHAED  HomiANN  had  kindly  volunteered 
to  take  his  place ;  with  which  change  I  for  one  was 
entirely  satisfied,  as  I  have  long  considered  Hoff- 
mann as  the  best  of  our  resident  pianists.  Without 
previous  rehearsal,  and  at  but  very  short  notice,  he 
performed  his  part  to  perfection  on  this  occasion, 
doing  full  justice  to  Eckert's  very  pleasing  and  able 
work.  In  addition  to  the  instrumental  numbers  I  have 
mentioned,  Mrs.  Brinkeriioff  sang  twice — a  most 
exquisite  aria  from  Ghick's  Ipldrjenia  en  Tauride,  and 
Beethoven's  Freudvoll  und  leidcoll,  from  "  Egmont." 
This  lady  sings  with  much  feeling  and  appreciation 
of  her  subject;  but  her  voice,  though  always  true,  is 
so  piercingly  sharp  as  to  make  it  almost  painful  to 
listen  to  her,  particularly  as  the  extraordinary  con- 
tortions of  her  face  impress  one  with  the  idea  that 
she  herself  suffers  tortures  while  singing. 

Fee.  .3d. — Mr.  Goldbeck  (or  Tlcrr  Goldheck  as 
he  calls  himself,)  gave  his  second  Matinee  yesterday, 
at  the  same  place  as  the  first.  In  point  of  agreeable 
outward  influences,  this  occasion  was  as  well  favored 


as  the  last,  but  the  selection  of  the  programme  was 
not  quite  as  good,  nor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  can  I  give 
such  unqualified  praise  to  the  performances.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

PART   I. 

Tiolon — Nocturne  616gjaque  (Mr.  "W.  Doehler) L.  Sp-^br 

Piano— (Herr  Goldbeck ) Goldbeok 

a.  Priere,  b.  lleve  de  bonhenr,-Nos.  8  and  9  Aquarelles. 

Sacred  Song— Ave  Maria  {.Mi.ss  Brainerd) Cherubini 

Harp—Lucretiii  Fantasia  ( Mr.  Aptommaa) .\lvar3 

Piano — (Herr  Goldbeck) Chopin 

a.  15th  Prelude,    i.  Etude  de  Sixtes. 
PART  II. 

Senate  Pastorale,  Op.  28— (Ilerr  Goldbeck) Beethoven 

a.  Allegro — b.  And-inte- c.  Scherzo — d  Allegro  ma  noa  troppo. 

Lieder — (Miss  Brainerd) , Fesca 

a.  Springtime — &   Der  Wanderer. 

Harp-"  La  Source  "  { Mr.  Aptommas) Blumenthal 

Piano— (Herr  Goldbeck) Goldbeck 

a.  La  Complaintc — 6.  Yalse  interrompue. 

Mr.  DoEHLER  (why  not  Herr  Doehler,  too?) 
acquitted  himself  very  well  in  the  rather  mawkish 
nocturne  of  Spohr,  but  will  never  make  a  first-rate 
player.  Aptojimas  showed,  as  nsnal,  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  instrument,  particularly  in  his  last  piece ; 
but  as  I  never  can  like  the  harp  as  a  solo  instrument, 
I  did  not  enjoy  his  share  in  the  performance  much. 
Miss  EeainePlD's  really  fine  voice  did  not  show  to 
advantage  in  the  low,  crowded  rooms,  nor  were  her 
pieces  (two  of  them  at  least)  at  all  "  grateful,"  to 
Anglicise  a  very  convenient  German  expression. 
Besides  this,  she  had,  as  Mr.  Beames  (the  inevitable) 
announced,  only  just  arrived  in  town  from  a  two 
weeks  tour  in  Canada,  having  been  delayed  until 
that  late  moment  by  the  had  state  of  the  railroads,  so 
that  we  all  would  have  been  heartily  willing  to  ex- 
cuse far  greater  deficiencies  than  were  apparent. 
She  made  a  happy  hit  in  substituting  for  the  last 
song  on  the  programme  Mendelssohn's  Zuleilca, 
which  she  sang  with  far  more  of  the  requisite  ten- 
derness and  longing  than  at  one  of  Eisfield's  soirees 
this  winter. 

The  two  "  Aquarelles "  of  Mr.  Goldbeck  were 
again  very  beautiful,  particularly  the  first  one,  which 
I  like  best  of  all  that  I  have  heard.  His  other  com- 
positions did  not  please  me  as  well,  though  the  Valse 
Interrompue  was  very  brilliant  and  well  worked  up. 
But  it  was  in  the  two  remaining  numbers  that  I  had 
to  find  fault  with  him.  In  the  Prelude  of  Chopin, 
which  I  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  hearing  from 
him,  he  disappointed  me  very  much.  He  seemed 
not  to  have  entered  at  all  into  the  spirit  of  that  ten- 
der, sighing  first  part,  but  played  it  in  a  really 
matter-of-fact  manner,  too  fast,  without  the  least 
delicacy,  and  with  nothing  of  the  "rubato,"  which, 
like  so  many  of  Chopin's  compositions,  it  so  evi- 
dently requires.  The  second  part,  with  its  myste- 
rious chords  in  the  bass  and  its  grand  crescendo 
movement,  he  interpreted  far  better.  The  Sonata  of 
Beethoven  was,  as  a  whole,  very  well  played  and 
conceived,  but  the  first  part  and  Andante  were  taken 
too  rapidly.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  the  mourn- 
ful stateliness  and  the  "heart-break"  in  it  (as  a 
friend  calls  it)  were  in  a  measure  lost  by  this  hurry- 
ing, and  the  beautiful  ending — I  regret  to  have  to 
say  it — was  completely  spoiled  by  a  few  notes. — 
One  or  two  of  these  occurred,  too,  in  the  Scherzo, 
or  its  Trio,  I  forget  which.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
such  things  as  these  were  only  accidenlal,  and 
that  we  shall  not  find  Mr.  Goldbeck  only  a  new 
broom  that  swept  clean.  t 

Washington,  Jan.  30. — Though  our  metropolis 
cannot  begin  to  hope  for  an  opera  house,  yet  there  is 
dispersed  among  our  sparse  population  a  good  share 
of  musical  taste  and  talent. 

There  is  a  Quartet  p.arty  which  meets  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Alexander  H.  Lawrence,  Esq.  once  a  week, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  attend.  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
a  gentleman  alike  eminent  for  his  talents  as  a  law- 
yer and  his  skill  as  a  musician.  He  has  a  large  and 
costly  collection  of  the  best  quartet  music  by  Beet- 
hoven, von  Weber,  Hummel,  Ressinger,  and  other 
great  authors.    Mr.  Lawrence  is  possessed  of  one  of 
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the  violoncellos  brought  to  this  country  by  Knoop, 
the  famous  pcrfoimer,  and  whicli  bears  the  marks  of 
high  antiquity.  But  tlio  violoncello  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence prefers,  for  its  smooth,  clear  and  powerful  tone, 
bears  the  name  of  "  Scheinlcin,  Langerfcld  prope 
Nuremburg,  A.  D.,  1781,"  who,  according  to  Spohr, 
was  a  manufacturer  of  preeminent  skill.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  rare  instrument,  and  its  history  is 
perfectly  authentic  from  its  maker. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  recently  purchased  a  "  Thal- 
berg  "  Chickering  Grand  Piano.  This  noble  instru- 
ment was  sent  here  by  the  Chickerings  for  the  use 
of  M.  Thalbcrg  at  his  public  concerts,  and  is  re- 
garded by  Thalbcrg  as  the  highest  attainment  and 
perfection  of  the  piano.  Its  tones  are  rich,  round, 
deep,  and  every  note  throughout  the  whole  key- 
board is  full  of  sweetness. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  a  Grand  piano  made 
by  Broadwood  of  London.  The  change  and  expan- 
sion of  the  piano  has  kept  up  with  the  music  which 
has  been  written  for  it.  The  score  of  a  piece  by 
Thalberg  would  have  been  regarded  fifty  years  ago 
as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  hands,  as  it  cer- 
tainly exceeded  the  grandest  of  (lie  Grand  pianos  of 
those  days. 

Our  quartet  party  consists  of  Mr.  Kley,  as  pianist, 
Mr.  Samuel  Carusi  and  Mr.  William  Burke,  who 
play  the  violin  and  viola,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the 
violoncello.  They  meet  every  Tuesday  evening. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  understand  the  music  they 
play,  I  will  give  you  the  pieces  played  on  the  last 
evening,  viz:  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Grand 
Quatuor  for  the  piano-forte,  violin,  alto  and  violon- 
cello, by  von  Weber;  the  Adagio,  Allegro,  Andante 
and  Finale  of  the  grand  Quintuor,  arranged  as  a 
Quatuor,  by  Beethoven,  Op.  16 ;  the  Scherzo  of 
Quatuor  by  Reissiger,  Op.  70,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  last  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Quatuor, 
Op.  1. 

I  have  addressed  you  this  note,  believing  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  amid  all  the  bickerings  of 
party  politics,  we  have  in  Washington  some  sons  of 
Apollo,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  cultivate  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  musical  science. 

With  great  respect, 
"Petee  SonLEJiiL  IN  America." 

Berlin. — {Prom  a  recent  private  letter.) — Now  I 
come  at  last  to  what  you  doubtless  expected  in  ray 
first  line — the  music.  The  battle  has  commenced, 
and  both  bearer  and  musician  are  armed  with  fresh 
strength.  The  "  Sinfonie  Soir&s  "  in  the  concert 
room  of  the  theatre,  where  the  three  strings  of  Or- 
pheus' Lyre,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn,  sound 
their  accords,  are  in  full  progress,  and  those  eve- 
nings, filled  up  with  their  truly  classical  perform- 
ances, seem  to  give  us  strength  for  those  other  con- 
certs, not  so  nobly  filled,  showing  us  as  they  do  the 
goal  which  later  composers  are  striving  to  attain. 
Having  drunk  at  these  pure  fountains,  we  gain 
strength  and  patience  to  go  on  with  those  who  are 
struggling  to  find  the  same  paths,  some  still  erring 
in  darkness,  but  some  already  catching  glimpses  of 
the  brightness  they  seek,  as  did  Mendelssohn. — 
Might  he  not  at  length  have  reached  it  "!  Who 
knows  ? 

The  "  Orchestra  Verein"  gave  its  first  concert  last 
week,  and  began  with  a  symphony  by  Robert 
Schumann,  of  whose  death  last  autumn  you  surely 
heard.  His  veiled  spirit  a  few  days  before  his  death 
regained  ijs  former  clearness,  and  he  was  able  to 
recognize  his  wife  and  feel  grateful  for  all  her  care 
in  his  sufferings.  He  reposes  in  the  beautiful 
churchyard  at  Bonn,  and  many  friends  including  his 
best — Music — united  in  paying  the  last  honors  to  his 
remains. 

The  symphony  I  mentioned  has  five  movements 
and  is  very  fresh.  It  is  one  of  his  last  works,  and 
contradicts  better  than  anything  else  the  opinion  that 


his  illness  did  not  come  upon  him  suddenly,  and  that 
his  later  works  show  its  influence. 

The  second  piece  on  the  programme  was  Mozart's 
Ave  veriim,  so  beautifully  executed  by  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Stern,  the  leader  of  these  concerts,  that  it  had 
to  be  repeated.  I  heard  it  still  better  last  year  at  the 
celebration  of  Mozart's  one  hundredth  birthday, 
when  the  Dom  choir  sang  it  without  accompani- 
ment; and  one  was  tempted  to  believe  the  angels 
had  descended  to  sing  their  Ave  ierum. 

Then  Hans  von  Bdelow,  Liszt's  first  scholar, 
played  Beethoven's  Concerto,  Op.  5,  a  work  of  such 
beauty  that  one  cannot  stop  to  admire  the  ability  of 
the  performer,  and  filled  with  such  glorious  melodies 
that  you  are  irresistibly  borne  aivay  to  higher  re- 
gions. A  psalm  by  Schubert  brought  me  entirely 
down  to  earth  again,  and  as  to  the  overture,  I  was 
too  fatigued  to  pay  it  much  attention.  It  was  the 
Melusina,  by  Mendelssohn,  of  a  style  similar  to  the 
Hebrides  overture,  but  not  of  such  original  in- 
vention. 

The  anniversary  of  Mendelsohn's  death  was,  as 
usual,  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
psalms  and  passages  from  his  oratorios. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  celebrated  quartet  of 
the  brothers  Mueller  is  known  in  America.  About 
twenty  years  ago  it  made  a  farore  in  Germany,  and 
it  was  much  feared  that,  as  three  of  them  within  a 
few  years  past  have  died,  the  quartet  was  gone  for- 
ever. But  the  phccnix  seems  to  have  risen  from  its 
ashes,  for  the  remaining  brother  has  four  sons,  who 
have  inherited  all  the  talents  of  their  uncles,  and  the 
new  "  Miillersche  Quartet"  is  as  beautiful  as  the  old, 
and  Berlin  rejoices  not  only  to  have  this  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  quartet,  but  to  have  actually 
regained  that  which  was  lost. 

The  third  Philharmonic  CoNCEiiT  -will  take  place 
to-night,  and  if  the  love  of  t^ood  orchestral  music  has 
not  died  oiit  among  us,  the  Melodeon  should  be 
crowded.  Mr.  Zerrahn  has  secured  the  assistance  of 
that  admirable  violinist  Mr.  Edward  MoLLErrHAUER, 
who  will  play  one  of  Ernst's  fantasias,  and  one  of  his 
own.  The  Symphony  will  be  a  new  one  to  us,  namely 
the  last  of  the  four  Symphonies  by  the  lamented 
Schumann,  a  work  which  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
trace  the  signs  of  mental  derangement  in  his  later 
works,  will  be  found  (by  those  who  can  appreciate  any 
great  work  on  the  first  hearing)  to  be  as  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  full  of  fine  original  ideas,  as  his  Sym- 
phony in.  B  flat,  and  quite  as  interesting  as  one  of 
Mendelssohn's.  So  we  judge,  at  least,  from  hearing 
one  rehearsal.  We  shall  have  another  opportunity 
too  of  better  understanding  and  enjoying  the  "Faust" 
overture  by  "Wagner.  The  otlier  orchestral  pieces  will 
be  the  Allegretto  (again)  from  Mendelssohn's  "Song 
of  Praise,"  the  overture  to  Semiramide,  and  the  Trio 
from  AUila  arranged,  with  solos  for  clarinet,  English 
horn  and  bassoon.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
last  concert  barely  paid  expenses  ;  +his  was  ungrateful 
to  the  pains-taking  conductor;  but  the  extreme  cold 
then  was  some  excuse. 

Messrs.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  book- 
sellers at  No.  100  Washington  St.,  have  issued  a  neat 
little  pocket  Diagram  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  pre- 
pared by  authority  of  the  Management.  It  shows  the 
position  and  number  of  all  the  seats  in  parquet,  par- 
quet circle,  balcony  and  first  circle,  and  gives  the 
rules  of  the  establishment.     Theatre  and  Opera-goers 

will  find  it  a  great  convenience The  Afternoon 

Concert  last  Wednesday  drew,  we  are  told,  an  increase 
of  audience.  The- principal  piece  was  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony  ;  after  which  a  Cornet  solo  by  Mr. 
Heinicke,  Strauss's  Lovely  waltz,  the  Miserere  from 
the  "  Trovatore,^'  a  new  Quadrille  by  Zerrahn,  and  the 
overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra.  These  concerts  are 
deservedly  popular:  but  why  insult  the  audience  and 
the  art  by  such  a  quack  style  of  printed  programmes  ? 
you  take  up  what  you  suppose  to  be  a  programme,  and 


find  that  you  have  got  somebody's  advertising  sheet, 
eked  out  with  silly  and  vulgar  paragraphs  of  reading 
matter.  O,  reform  it  altogether!  Next  Wednesday 
will  be  presented  Mozart's  lovely  Symphony  in  G 
minor;  and,  for  a  novelty,  an  orchescral  Fantaisie  by 
Carl  Zerrahn,  based  on  the  "  Carnival  of  Venice," 
with  variations  by  all  the  instruments  in  turn.  They 
say  it  is  a  most  amusing  thing. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  still  busy 
upon  "  Eli."  To-morrow  night  they  rehearse  it  with 
orchestra,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  almost  ripe  for 
public  hearing.  Why  will  not  the  Society  give  us 
another  or  several  more  hearings  of  Mozart's  **  Re- 
quiem "  ?  There  is  a  general  desire  to  become  more 
familiar  with  it.  They  are  abundantly  able  to  perform 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Thalberg's  singers  ;  and 
what  an  interesting  programme  might  be  made  by 
putting  the  "  Requiem  "  in  the  first  part,  and  making 
up  the  second  part  of  songs  and  choruses  from 
Mendelssohn  and  ITandel,  with  a  few  of  those  Chorales 
of  Bach  (published  by  Ditson)  which  would  sound  so 
grandly,  sung  by  that  large  choir !     Think  of  it,  Mr. 

President  and  Council By  the  way,  Ditson  has 

published  a  very  convenient  and  cheap  edition  of  the 
"Requiem"  entire,  in  octavo  form,  with  Latin  and 
English  words,  which  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  hands 

of  the  listener We  see  that  the  "Requiem"  has 

lately  been  performed  in  London,  with  Mendelssohn's 
"Song  of  Praise"  for  a  second  part.  An  excellent 
contrast. 

Thalberg's  management  is  out  in  the  New  York 
papers  with  another  imposing  manifesto,  relating  to 
the  Farewell  Concerts,  which  he  is  about  to  give  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  x^revious  to  his  departure  for  the  West, 
in  March,  and  for  Europe  in  May  next.  These  are  to 
commence  at  Niblo's  on  the  16th  inst.  A  new  reper- 
toire of  pieces  is  set  forth  with  great  formality,  and 
the  motives  thereof  explained  with  tender  anxiety  for 
the  musical  culture  of  us  all.  The  great  pianist  is 
not  only  to  play  a  new  list  of  his  own  works  (including 
Songs  without  Words,  the  Tremolo,  Marche  Fimehre, 
&c.)  ;  but,  to  avoid  "monopolizing  the  attention  of 
the  moment,"  and  "exhibiting  an  unbecoming  pro- 
fessional jealousy,"  ct  cetera,  et  cetera,  he  "  will  like- 
wise interpret  those  ^corks  of  the  great  masters,  which 
time  and  merit  have  stamped  as  models,  to  be  admired 
and  studied  by  all  those  whose  aim  lies  beyond  mere 
frivolity."  For  this  purpose  he  will  play  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  B  flat,  "Kreutzer,"  "  Moonlight,"  and  "  Pa- 
thetic "  Sonatas;  Mendelssohn's  "Allegro  Capric- 
cioso,"  Sonata  with  'cello,  Concerto  and  Songs  with- 
out Words  ;  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues  (of  course 
o// of  them!);  Chopin's  Marche  Fzmebre, 'Nottuvnes, 
the  Scherzo,  and  Mazurkas;  and  Hummel's  Septet. 
But  this  disinterested  zeal  goes  further,  and  "  at  the 
loss  of  some  hundred  seats  to  the  management,"  who 
"will  find  an  equivalent  in  the  better  enjoyment  of 
the  music,"  the  platform  at  Niblo's  "  will  be  moved 
to  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  thus  presenting  a  more 
drawing-room-like  appearance,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
Thalberg  played  on  Thursday  to  3500  school  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia;  Mme.  Johannsen,  as  well  as 
D'Angbx,  assisted. 

MoRELLi  has  joined  the  Strakosch  Troupe  in  New 
York,  and  appeared  last  night  in  La  Favorita,  with 
Parodi,  Tieerini  and  Morini.  Mme.  De  -Will- 
HORST  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression  by  her 

d^but  in  L^iCifJ Of  Maretzek's  Opera  in  Havana 

some  reports  say  that  he  is  having  immense  success, 
especially  with  "The  North  Star;"  others  that  his 
singers  are  leaving  him  because  their  salaries  are  not 
paid;  Miss  Philupps  has  gone  to  Charleston. 

J^drifrtiBntt^ttts. 

C  H  A  M  B  E  R    CO  N  C  E  R  T  S . 

The  lejislsilssQlin  (Isiisitctte  CIk^'s 

Win  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Feb  10.  at  Messrs.  Chickering'S 
Rooms.     Pro(;ramnie3  will  be  out  soon.  ,  ,„„„    09  eft. 

Half  paokage  of  four  Tickels,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  SJ,50, 
Single  tickets  SI  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 
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To  secure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  Thursday  Evening. 

33^  E3  Xj  O  33  ES  O  X^T  . 

TIIE   THIRD  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Beini'  the  SECOND  of  the  reaular  series  of  fourl  ^vill  be  given 
on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  7,  at  the  MELODEON,  witla 
the  assistance  of 

Herr  EDUAKD  MOLLEKTHAUEK, 

THE    CELEBRATED   VIOLINIST. 

The  principal  pieces  ivill  be  :  Symphony  in  D  minor,  (No.  4,) 
by  R  Schumann,  (first  time  in  Boston);  Overture,  Faust,  by 
R.  TVagier;  Grand  Fantasia  for  Violin,  by  Frn.st,  and  La 
Sylphide,  performed  by  Herr  MoUenhauer  ;  Overture  to  Semi- 
ramide.  etc.  etc. 

([[^Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtiiiued.  Packages  of  4 
tickets.  S3;  single  ticket  SI. 

[E^  Doors  open  at  63<  :    Concert  to  commence  at  7M  o'clock. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

ISTOTICE. 

THE  Members  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  inform  their 
friends  and  subscribers  that  their  SECOND  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  -n-ill  take  place  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  Street, 
On  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  14th.  1357,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  WULF  FRIES,  Violoncellist,  and 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TKENKLE,  Pianist. 

AUGUST  KREISSMANN, Director. 

ICT^Tickets  Fifty  cents  each.  Concert  to  commence  at  7K 
o'clock  precisely. 

NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  next  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institution  Tvill 
commence  in  North  KeaJing,  Mass  ,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  fi>r  various  positions  in  the 
musical  protession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  priictice  of  the  art. 

Ciiculars,  fiiving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute.  North  Reading, 
Mass.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Feb.  7.  6t  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Kozart's  Requiem. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFP. 
(Continued  from  p.  Htj.) 

Every  one  must  confess  that  tbis  style  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  lowly  prayer,  to  the  out- 
pourings of  a  crushed  and  broken  soul,  and  to  the 
solemn  hymns,  which  praise  the  glory  and  the 
works  of  God.  Accordingly  whatever  there  is  in 
the  Requiem  of  supplication,  prayer,  ascription, 
praise,  meditation  or  Christian  feeling,  is  treated 
in  fugued  or  in  simple  counterpoint,  as  the  IIos- 
tias  for  instance,  yet  always  upon  old  and  purely 
church-like  melodies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  church  style,  as  it  was 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
by  no  means  afforded  that  epic  and  tragic  char- 
acter which  several  of  the  numbers  composing  the 
Dies  irce  demand.  Here  he  was  compelled  to 
use  throughout  a  phrased  and  pathetic  melody, 
with  a  choice  of  chords,  a  modern  modulation, 
and  a  complete  orchestra;  at  the  same  time 
avoiding,  be  it  understood,  any  direct  or  most 
remote  resemblance  with  theatrical  music,  by 
means  which  the  composer  of  the  Requiem  used, 
and  of  which  ws  shall  speak  hereafter.  Where 
is  the  composer  who  would  undertake  to-day  to 
write  a  Dies  iree  for  voices  alone  ?  The  admis- 
sion or  rejection  of  instrumental  music  in  works 
for  the  church  can  no  longer  be  a  question  of 
Art  for  any  one.  Instruments  are  admitted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  in  the  Greek  church  they 
are  not.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  church 
discipline,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
Why  should  the  Catholic  church  reject  the  mu- 
sical intentions  of  the  Dies  irce,  in  which  Mozart 
has  done  nothing  but  reproduce,  through  the  only 


means  his  art  afforded  him,  texts  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  ritual  of  the  church  ? 

Will  earnest  men,  learned  musicians,  bring  us 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  Palestrina  and  Orlando 
Lasso,  that  is,  to  the  childhood  of  musical  art  ? 
Because  you  are  writing  for  the  church,  will  you 
renounce  expressive  melody,  even  when  it  has 
intrinsically  a  religious  character  ?  Will  you 
renounce  nine-tenths  of  the  chords  available, 
banish  the  orchestra,  which  did  not  exist  in  Pal- 
esfrina's  time,  and  only  accept  an  extremely 
insignificant  traction  of  the  whole  technical  and 
aesthetic  material  of  an  art,  which  has  been  per- 
fected through  three  centuries  of  progress  ?  In 
truth,  men  who  write  and  print  such  things,  make 
merry  with  their  readers.  Such  imitation  of  the 
old  masters  to-day  could  produce  nothing  but  a 
worthless  copy  or  impression.  To  imitate  Pales- 
trina were  not  so  extremely  dilEcuU  a  thing  ;  but 
where  is  one  to  get  the  spirit  of  Palestrina,  which 
was  that  of  three  centuries  ago  ? 

The  sole  end  of  this  polemical  digression  has 
been  to  show  how  the  text  and  liturgy  of  a 
funeral  Mass  among  the  Catnollcs  conspired  to 
form  out  of  the  Requiem  a  bridge  of  connection 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  music, 
under  the  pen  of  a  composer  like  Mozart.  Here 
are  blended  and  reflected  in  the.  focus  of  one 
universal  genius,  the  contemporary  of  all  ages,  the 
different  tendencies  which  have  predominated  in 
church  music  since  it  has  entered  the  actual  state 
of  Art.  Here  you  find  the  antique  melody  of  the 
choral  song,  which  the  Roman  school  had  the 
honor  of  reconciling  with  counterpoint,  in  re- 
storing to  it  whatever  there  was  edifying  in  its 
lofty  and  original  simplicity ;  there  shine  the 
treasures  of  harmony,  heaped  up  by  that  learned 
school  of  organists,  which  arose  and  spread  itself 
in  Germany  in  the  sequel  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  which  the  glorious  representatives  are 
Bach  and  Handel.  In  another  passage  you  find, 
in  just  the  right  place,  and  in  an  incomparably 
superior  degree,  the  elegance  and  the  melodic 
charm,  which  distinguish  the  sacred  works  of  a 
Pergolese  and  Jomelli,  yet  without  any  admix- 
ture of  the  theatrical  and  antiquated  forms  by 
which  these  are  disfigured.* 

The  Abbe  Stadler  said :  "  So  long  as  fig- 
ural  music  shall  maintain  itself  in.  the  Catholic 
church,  this  giant  work  (the  Rtiquiem)  will  be  its 
crown."  But  why  ?  Is  it  merely  because  Mo- 
zart, being  by  the  date  of  his  birth  farther 
removed  from  the  source  of  tradition,  had  carried 
its  chain  out  to  the  limit  where  religious  Art 
finally  ceased,  and  because  he  united  within  a 
single  frame  the  great  models  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth    and    eighteenth    centuries  ?     Was 


*  The  Sfabat  Mater  of  the  latter  especially. 


this  historical  cosmopolitanism,  this  perfect  fusion 
of  the  elements  which  time  and  genius  had  pre- 
pared, the  only  title  by  which  the  composer  of 
the  Requiem  placed  himself  above  all  church 
composers  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  there  is  also 
something  in  the  Requiem  which  distinguishes 
Mozart  generally  and  essentially  above  all  others; 
and  something  which  ev*n  he  was  only  once,  by 
way  of  most  extraordinary  exception,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give. 

We  already  know  that  Handel  was  the  one 
among  the  old  masters,  from  whom  Mozart  bor- 
rowed the  most  directly.  From  him  he  took,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  thought  of  the 
opening  number  :  Requiem  ceternam,*  &c.,  which 
every  one  recognizes  as  one  of  the  most  sublime 
in  the  whole  whole  work ;  and  Herr  Weber  cites 
the  beginnings  of  the  two  works  (the  Anthem : 
"  The  ways  of  Sion  do  mourn,"  and  the  Requiem) 
as  a  most  victorious  argument  in  support  of  his 
singular  view.f         «     *     *     * 

We  admit  that  the  thought  is  just  the  same, 
which  without  doubt  is  granting  a  great  deal. 
Two  preachers  Lave  preached  on  the  same  text ; 
but  what  a  difference  already  from  the  introduc- 
tion 1  How  much  more  learned  and  sublime  is 
Mozart's  commencement !  How  it  breathes  that 
lofty  evangelical  sorrow,  those  tears,  that  fra- 
grance, and  that  antique  poesy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  of  which  Handel,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Lutheran  composers,  constantly  fell  short.  And 
when  from  the  midst  of  this  mournful  chorus  a 
voice  lifts  itself  to  attune  the  words :  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus  in  Sion,  does  not  one  seem  to  hear 
the  voice  of  an  archangel  and  of  St.  Cascilia  her- 
self with  her  organ,  sounding  a  fugued  accompani- 
ment, which  the  most  laborious  efforts  of  mortals 
never  could  have  power  to  reach  ?     Here  the 

*  Text  to  No.  1 : 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  lux  per- 
petua  luceat  eis. 

Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
Totum  in  Jerusalem. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam  ;  ad  Te  omnis  caro  veniet. 
Requiem,  &c. 

Kyrie  eleison ;  Christe  eleison. 

Rest  eternal  give  unto  them,  0  Lord,  and  may  light 
perpetual  shine  on  them. 

To  thee  belong  hymns,  0  God,  in  Sion,  and  unto 
thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed  in  Jerusalem. 

Hear  my  supplication;  unto  The^  shall  all  flesh 
come.     Best  eternal,  &c. 

Lord  have  mercy  ;  Christ  have  mercy. 

t  M.  OulibichefF  here  also  cites  the  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Handel's  anthem,  and  the  corresponding 
eight  measures  of  the  Jiitornel  or  instrumented  pre- 
lude of  the  Requiem.  The  theme  is  nearly  identical, 
but  the  treatment  essentially  different,  and  the  whole 
resemblance  is  confined  to  the  ntornel  and  following 
bars  of  the  Requiem. — Ed. 
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cborus  gets  possession  of  the  figure  of  the  instru- 
mental theme,  which  has  accompanied  the  solo. 
The  song  announces  itself  in  canonical  windings, 
■which,  long  drawn  out,  like  the  echoes  of  a  hymn 
from  the  first  days  of  Christendom,  resound 
through  the  galleries  and  tomb-stones  of  a  vast 
catacomb.  At  the  words  :  Et  lux  perpetua,  re- 
peated in  alternate  phrases,  the  orchestra  de- 
scends in  majestic  unison  upon  the  intervals  of 
the  chord  ;  the  trumpets  sound  the  sublime  fare- 
well ;  the  choir  conclude  with  a  soft  and  myste- 
rious solemnity  upon  the  dominant:  luceat  eis. 
Has  he  not  already  stepped  into  the  eternal  light 
invoked  for  the  dead,  he,  who  has  written  these 
first  eleven  pages  of  the  Requiem,  so  much  do 
they  seem  to  transcend  all  ordinary  human  mani- 
festations of  power ! 

And  these  are  the  monstrous  plagiarisms,  under 
whose  weight  Herr  Weber  would  fain  crush  his 
opponents,  who,  as  he  said,  slandered  Mozart  far 
more  than  he  himself  did,  when  they  assumed 
that  Mozart  put  his  name  to  such  youthful 
studies  !  !  But  what  if  the  plagiarist  had  never 
thought  at  all  of  Handel's  anthem,  or  had  not 
even  known  it  ?  The  reader  shall  judge  for 
himself  AYhile  1  copied  off  these  broad  cita- 
tions, I  sought  in  my  memory  for  the  theme  of  the 
Misericordias  Domini,  which  Mozart  is  supposed 
have  borrowed  from  Eberlin,*  and  judge  of  my 
astonishment,  this  theme  is  precisely  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Requiem  : 
Moderato. 
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Can  -  ta  -  bo  in  ae  -  ter 

The  relationship  is  here  much  clearer,  since  as 
regards  the  voice  part,  i.  e.,  the  subject  itself  and 
its  answer  in  the  fifth,  it  amounts  to  identity. 
But  for  the  rest,  the  Requiem  wternam  no  more 
resembles  the  various  fugued  developments  of  the 
Miseiicordias  Domini,  than  either  of  these  compo- 
sitions does  the  anthem  of  Handel.  As  the  Abbe 
Stadler  tells  us,  the  thematic  subjects  in  works  of 
the  fugued  style,  are  common  property,  like 
themes  proposed  for  academic  competition.  When- 
ever Mozart  chose  a  borrowed  theme,  wJiieh  was 
Tiarder  to  treat  than  a  theme  of  his  own  invention, 
he  deemed  the  thought  worthy  of  another  and  no 
doubt  a  better  development.  He  certainly  would 
never  have  employed  it  to  treat  it  worse  than 
they  who  had  used  it  before  him. 

The  Allegro  of  No.  1 — that  is,  the  Fugue  of  the 
Kyricteleison — is  worthy  of  the  slow  tempo  which 
it  follows,  and  to  which  it  is  adapted  by  the  plan 
of  its  figures  in  si.Kteenths  and  by  the  elevated, 
solemn  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
But  it  presents  difficulties  in  execution  which  few 
choirs  can  quite  victoriously  surmount.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  ludicrous  should  so  threaten  the 
sublime  in  this  masterpiece  of  choral  composition. 
If  the  Kijrie  is  badly  or  indifferently  sung,  it  is 
intolerable,  or  of  a  more  than  ambiguous  efl!ect ; 
but  with  a  masterly  delivery  it  is  sublime. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  worth  of  Art  appears  most  eminent  in  music, 
since  it  reqoires  no  material,  no  subieet-matter,  whoso 
effect  must  be  deducted.  It  is  wholly  form  and  power, 
and  it  raises  and  ennobles  whatever  it  expresses. 

Goethe. 


*  .So  says  the  Abb^  Stadler. 


Mendelssohn  and  his  Music. 

[Concluded.] 

The  life  and  labors  of  Mendelssohn  thus  were 
ended.  In  glancing  at  the  labors  in  relation  to 
the  life,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  vastness  of 
their  quantity.  A  hundred  works,  many  of  them 
of  the  fullest  proportion?,  testify  to  an  industry 
almost  unparalleled.  But  indeed,  composition  was 
not  the  task — it  was  the  instinctive  occupation  of 
Mendelssohn's  mind.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places 
he  was  engaged  in  the  conception  or  development 
of  musical  ideas.  This  process  was  incessantly 
carried  on  during  his  numerous  journeys,  and  at 
every  resting  place  his  first  requirement  was  a 
table,  that  the  results  might  be  securely  noted. 
Music  was  at  once  the  medium  and  material  of 
his  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts  flowed  with  a 
freedom  only  less  marvellous  than  their  symmetry 
and  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  said  that  his  music  to 
the  Antigone  was  the  work  of  only  eleven  days — 
a  feat  that  equals  Handel's  alleged  composition  of 
the  Messiah  in  three  weeks.  He  was  present  in 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on  an  occasion  when 
Handel's  Coronation  Anthem  was  with  other 
works,  to  be  performed.  The  concert  was  already 
began,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  recitative, 
the  words  of  which  appeared  in  the  text-books 
eiven  to  the  public,  was  omitted  from  the  part- 
copies.  Noticing  the  perplexity  of  the  managers, 
Mendelssohn  quietly  said,  "  Wait  a  little,  I  will 
help  you  ;"  and  sitting  down,  composed  within  half 
an  hour  a  recitative  with  complete  orchestral 
accompaniments,  which  were  re-copied,  distrib- 
uted, and  while  yet  wet  from  the  pen,  were  played 
at  sight.  How  spontaneously  not  only  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  even  impressions  derived  from 
scenery,  took  with  him  a  melodic  form,  is  shown 
in  the  origin  of  bis  finest  overture.  On  his  return 
from  Scotland,  in  1829,  his  sisters  entreated  him  to 
to  tell  them  something  of  the  Hebrides.  "  That 
cannot  be  told,"  said  he,  "  it  can  only  be  played ;" 
and  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  he  improvised 
what  he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  Overture 
to  Fingal's  Cave.  The  Songs  without  Words, 
which  are  now  amongst  the  most  popular  parlor 
music  in  the  world,  had  a  similar  origin  in  the 
habitual  necessity  for  musical  expression  in  place 
of  verbal.  The  apparent  anomaly  involved  in 
their  title  ceases  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
charming  wordless  lyrics  were  really  the  native 
language  of  the  composer,  and  that  he  is  in  them 
as  truly  descriptive,  thoughtful,  impassioned,  or 
even  satirical,  as  if  he  had  held  the  pen  of  Barry 
Cornwall  or  Heinrich  Heine.  That  they  convey 
varied  impressions  to  different  minds,  by  no  means 
implies  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  them  by  the 
composer  were  not  clear  and  specific.  What  they 
mean  we  should  be  sorry  here  to  guess,  with  the 
knowledge  that  most  musical  readers  have  some- 
where near  them  some  more  pleasant  interpreter 
holding  the  known  credentials  of  sensibility  and 
fancy ! 

But  there  would  be  an  injurious  error  in  sup- 
posing, because  music  is  described  as  the  natural 
speech  of  Mendelssohn's  mind — thus  accounting 
for  the  great  breadth  covered  by  its  permanent 
record — that  therefore  his  works  are  a  mere  diary 
of  personal  thoughts  and  feelings.  Mendelssohn 
did  not  belong  to  the  diseased  ultra-subjective 
school  of  poets  which  haunt  this  age  like  so  many 
unblest  and  bodiless  ghosts,  but  rather  to  that 
higher  order  which  includes  Shakspeare  and 
Goethe — the  order  of  healthy,  synthetic  genius, 
which  uses  the  whole  realm  of  nafuro  and  the 
wide  range  of  human  character  as  an  open  mag- 
azine of  materials  for  new  and  individual  creation. 
The  works  of  Mendelssohn  are  as  various  in  kind 
as  they  are  vast  in  quantity,  enriching  every 
department  of  composition  except  Opera.  Even 
in  this  last  direction  fragments  remain  which 
only  want  completeness  to  rank  with  the  highest 
cflbrts  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Weber.  In  his 
detached  sccna,  entitled  Jnfelire,  and  the  published 
portions  of  "The  Son  and  Stranger,"  the  true 
dramatic  life  thi-obs  as  powerfully  as  in  Fli/elio  or 
Zauherfote,  How  facile  anil  splendid  was  the 
instinct  of  representative  truth  thus  imperfectly 
utilized,  is  shown  in  the  equal  case  wilh  which  it 
rose  to  the  highest  level  of  the  two  opposite  schools 


of  Drama,  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical.  The 
harmonies  he  gave  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Sophocles 
seem  to  be  no  gift,  but  a  part  of  the  organic 
growth  of  the  works  they  illustrate.  He  does  not 
so  much  sing  in  the  two  realms  of  Fancy  and  of 
Fate,  as  that  they  themselves  endow  him  with 
their  own  voices.  This  instinctive  fidelity  to 
occasion  and  character  is  indeed  visible  through 
all  his  works,  from  the  song,  with  or  without  words, 
up  through  quartets,  symphonies,  psalms,  and 
oratorios.  The  mannerisms  charged  upon  Men- 
delssohn, which  do  not  vary  with  the  occasion, 
may  be  all  conceded,  for,  like  the  Claude  li^ht 
and  the  Rembrandt  shadow,  they  serve  only  to 
identify  the  artist's  work.  Probably,  for  instance, 
no  other  composer  ever  wound  up  so  many  produc- 
tions with  flights  of  high  soft  cords  con  sordino.  It 
was  his  habit,  more  than  that  of  any  composer 
known  to  us,  to  concert  his  music — the  voices,  or  the 
voice  and  instrument,  making  quite  separate  con- 
tributions to  the  total  effect.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional recurrences  of  phrase  and  figure,  instantly 
to  be  recognized  as  Mendelssohnian.  But  all  this 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  each  indi- 
vidual composition.  The  Italian  symphony  is  as 
unlike  the  Scotch  as  Childe  Harold  is  unlike  Mar- 
mion.  The  one  is  full  of  blue  sky,  gaiety,  and 
passion;  the  other  is  misty,  rugged,  and  charged 
successively  with  solemn  and  martial  memories. 
Every  work  of  Mendelssohn  known  to  us  is 
stamped  with  the  same  consistency.  All  his  mel- 
odic wealth — and  what  composer  has  left  so  many 
fine  airs  floating  in  the  memory? — and  all  the 
resources  of  his  masterly  part-writing,  are  made 
to  subserve  a  clear  prevision  and  intent,  thus 
securing  artistic  unity  in  the  work,  and  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  satisfactory  impression  of  keeping 
and  completeness. 

But  in  the  chief  representative  action  of  Men- 
delssohn's genius,  the  mere  dramatic  faculty  seems 
to  pass  out  of  sight  in  the  splendor  of  a  pure 
inspiration.  He  is  preeminently  the  musical 
interpreter  of  the  Christian  Evangel.  Many 
before  him  had  embodied  sacred  sentiments  and 
incidents  in  noble  compositions.  Anglican  service- 
music  and  Catholic  masses  are  rich  with  many  a 
a  strain  worthy  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
consecrated.  I5ut  Handel  alone,  before  Mendels- 
sohn, had  risen  to  the  full  height  "  of  this  great 
argument."  In  the  Messiah,  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  of  praise  found  expression  so  sublime  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  form  of  ascription  could  be 
worthier  of  the  Divine  Object.  Nor  can  it  be  at 
all  pretended  that  Mendelssohn  has  exceeded  or 
even  equalled  Handel  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
choral  movements,  though  the  already  named 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  and  the  concluding  chorusses 
of  his  Hymn  of  Praise  and  Forty-second  Psalm, 
might  suggest  a  doubt  on  that  point.  And  yet  is 
his,  of  all  music,  the  most  entirely  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  dispensation.  To  the  great 
utterance  of  praise  he  has  added  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  its  most  exquisite  forms,  and  to  faith  he 
he  has  given  a  character  of  touching  confidence. 
In  his  harmony  the  human  and  divine  seem  to  be 
harmonized;  the  aspiration  of  man  is  attuned  to 
the  nature  and  precept  of  Christ.  Those  who 
remember  the  alto  song,  "  Oh,  Rest  in  the  Lord," 
and  the  chorusses,  "  Happy  and  blest  are  They," 
and  "I  waited  on  the  Lord,"  will  feel  all  the  truth 
of  what  we  write.  This  spirit  is,  indeed,  trans- 
fused, with  all  the  harmonizing  power  of  light, 
through  Mendelssohn's  oratorios  and  psalms;  and 
judging  from  the  fragments  of  the  unfinished 
oratorio  of  Christus,  it  would  probably  have  found 
its  finest  development  in  that  work.  Sterner 
elements,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  these 
compositions.  The  invocations  of  the  Baalites  in 
Elijah,  and  the  exclamatory  chorusses  of  the 
persecuting  Jews  in  St.  Paul  and  Christus,  are 
terrible  in  their  fidelity  to  the  fell  spirit  of  fantas- 
tical rage.  The  Jewish  chorusses,  especially,  give 
so  startlingly  real  a  presentment  of  ruthless  fury 
in  the  mobs  who  stoned  Stephen  and  crucified 
Christ,  as  to  set  us  musing  with  curious  interest  on 
the  psychological  question  how  far  the  composer's 
Hebrew  descent  in  this  case  modifies  the  action  of 
imagination.  The  chorus,  "  Stone  him  to  Death," 
has  intense  cruelty  in  every  bar  of  its  broken  and 
complicated  rhythm.     But  all  this,  though  in  itself 
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fine  dramatic  portraiture,  has  its  tinest  use  in 
eliciting  bj'  contrast,  and  in  musical  expression, 
the  Christian  spirit  of  faith  and  love.  In  realizing 
that  contrast,  Mendelssohn's  happy  and  original 
conception  of  the  use  of  chorales  in  Oratorio  has 
greatly  aided,  however  we  may  doubt  whether  his 
success  has  justified  Meyerbeer  in  extending  the 
practice  to  Opera.  After  the  fierce  tumult  of 
sounds  which  precedes  the  stoning  of  Stephen, 
with  what  a  sacred  and  soothing  simplicity  ascend 
the  harmonies  of  the  fine  old  German  tune  which 
follows — harmonies  which  well  might  be  supposed 
fit  to  rise  to  heaven  with  the  passing  soul  of  a 
Christian  martyr  !  By  the  occasional  introduction 
of  these  adapted  hymns,  Mendelssohn  strikes  the 
dominant  tone  of  his  sacred  works;  and  the  fact 
that  the  impression  they  produce  is  sustained  and 
even  intensified  by  his  own  richer  and  more 
elaborate  movements,  surely  justifies  the  claim  we 
have  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he  is  preeminently 
the  musical  interpreter  of  Christianity. 


(Continued  from  page  13S.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
TROMBONES. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  trombones;  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  human  voice  to 
which  it  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  in  quality 
of  tone  and  compass.  The  Soprano  Trombone, 
— the  smallest  and  highest  of  them  all, — exists 
still  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  is  unknown  in 
France ;  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  used  in  the 
scores  of  the  great  masters;  which  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  it  should  not  figure  there  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  trumpets 
■with  pistons — even  the  highest — can  advantage- 
ously supply  its  place.  Gluck  alone,  in  his  Italian 
*  score  of  07-feo,  has  written  the  soprano  trombone 
under  the  name  of  Cornetto.  He  has  made  it 
double  the  soprano  voices  of  the  chorus,  while  the 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  trombones  double  the  other 
voices. 

These  three  last-named  trombones  are  the  only 
ones  in  general  use ;  and  it  should  also  be  added, 
that  the  alto  trombone  does  not  exist  in  all  French 
orchestras,  while  the  bass  trombone  is  almost 
unknown  among  them ;  it  is  even  almost  always 
confounded  with  the  third  tenor  trombone,  which 
has  the  charge  of  playing  the  lowest  part,  and  to 
which,  for  this  reason,  the  name  is  very  improperly 
given  of  bass  trombone,  from  which  it  materially 
differs. 

Trombones  are  instruments  with  slides,  of  which 
the  double  tube  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
instantaneously,  by  a  simple  movement  of  the 
player's  arm.  It  may  be  conceived  that  these 
variations  of  the  length  of  the  tube  must  com- 
pletely change  the  key  of  the  instrument, — which 
is  the  case.  Whence  it  follows,  that  trombones, 
possessing,  like  all  brass  instruments,  all  the  notes 
resulting  from  the  natural  resonance  of  the  tube 
in  all  positions,  have  thereby  a  complete  chromatic 
scale,  interrupted  only  at  one  point  below,  as  will 
be  presently  seen. 

The  sound  of  the  bass  trombone  is  majestic,  for- 
midable and  terrible  ;  and  to  it  belongs,  of  right, 
the  lowest  part  in  all  masses  of  brass  instruments. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  the  misfortune,  in  Paris,  of 
being  utterly  deprived  of  it ;  it  is  not  taught  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  no  trombone  player  has  yet 
been  willing  to  acquire  its  familiar  practice. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  majority  of  modern 
German  scores,  and  even  of  ancient  French  and 
Italian  scores,  written  for  orchestras  which  pos- 
sess, or  did  possess,  this  instrument,  must  be  more 
or  less  deranged   when  they  are  performed  in 

Paris.     Thus,  in  Weber's  FreyschiUz, 

there  are  some  low  Di^s  beneath  the     3'  jj 

stafi",  in  the   accompaniment  of  the  r  |    fl 

huntsman's  chorus  ;  and   farther  on,  "*■ 

where  the  hermit  enters,  there  are  some  low  Els, 
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These  notes  are  therefore  of  neces- 
sity carried  into  the  octave  above, 
because    the    three   players   in   the 
Opera  orchestra  exclusively  make  use  of  the  tenor 
trombone,  which  has  them  not.     It  is  the  same 


with   the  sustained  low  Cijs,  in  the  □ 
chorus  of  Gluck's  Alceste :  '"  Pleure, 
O  patrie ; "  only,  here,  the  effect  of 
these  double  Cs  is  extremely  impor-  ■*• 

tant,   which  makes  their  transposition  truly  de- 
plorable. 

The  Ijass  trombone  cannot  lend  itself  to  rapid 
movements  with  the  celerity  which  others  of  the 
saine  family  can  command ;  the  length  and  size  of 
its  tube  requires  rather  more  lime  to  be  put  in 
vibration  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  its 
slide, — manoeuvred  by  the  aid  of  a  handle  which 
supplies,  in  certain  positions,  the  length  of  the 
arm, — does  not  admit  of  great  agility.  Hence  the 
real  impossibility  for  German  artists  who  use  the 
bass  trombone,  to  execute  a  crowd  of  passages  in 
our  modern  French  scores,  which  our  trombone- 
players  render  as  well  as  Ihey  on  the  tenor  trom- 
bone. 

The  trombone  is, —  in  my  opinion, — the  true 
chief  of  that  race  of  wind  instruments  which  I 
have  designated  as  epic  instruments.  It  possesses, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  both  nobleness  and  gran- 
deur; it  has  all  the  deep  and  powerful  accents  of 
high  musical  poetry, — from  the  religious  accent, 
calm  and  imposing,  to  the  wild  clamours  of  the 
orgy.  It  depends  on  the  composer  to  make  it  by 
turn  chaunt  like  a  choir  of  priests ;  threaten, 
lament,  ring  a  funeral  knell,  raise  a  hymn  of  glory, 
break  forth  into  frantic  cries,  or  sound  its  dread 
flourish  to  awaken  the  dead  or  to  doom  the  living. 

There  have  nevertheless  been  found  means  to 
degrade  it, — some  thirty  years  since — by  reducing 
it  to  a  servile  redoubling,  as  useless  as  grotesque, 
of  the  double-bass  part.  This  plan  has  been  at 
present  almost  abandoned.  But  there  may  be 
seen,  in  a  host  of  scores,  otherwise  very  beautiful, 
the  basses  doubled  almost  constantly  in  unison  by 
a  single  trombone.  I  know  nothing  less  Irarmon- 
ious,  or  more  vulgar  than  this  mode  of  instrumen- 
tation. The  sound  of  the  trombone  is  so  markedly 
characterized,  that  it  should  never  be  heard  but 
for  the  production  of  some  special  effect;  its  duty, 
therefore,  is  not  to  strengthen  the  double-basses, 
with  the  sound  of  which,  moreover,  its  quality  of 
tone  has  no  sort  of  sympathy.  Besides,  it  should 
be  understood  that  a  single  trombone  in  an  or- 
chestra seems  always  more  or  less  out  of  place. 
This  instrument  needs  harmony,  or,  at  least, 
unison  with  the  other  members  of  its  family, 
in  order  that  its  various  attributes  may  be  com- 
pletely manifested.  Beethoven  has  sometimes 
employed  it  in  pairs,  like  the  trumpets ;  but  the 
time-honored  custom  of  writing  them  in  three 
parts  appears  to  me  preferable. 

The  character  of  tone  in  trombones  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  loudness  with  which 
their  sound  is  emitted.  In  a  fortissimo,  it  is 
menacing  and  formidable ;  particularly,  if  the 
three  trombones  be  in  unison,  or  at  least,  if  two  of 
them  be  in  unison,  the  third  being  an  octave  below 
the  two  others.  Such  is  the  terrific  scale  in  D 
minor,  upon  which  Gluck  has  founded  the  chorus 
of  Furies  in  the  second  act  of  his  Ipliigenia  in 
Tauride.  Such  also  is — but  still  more  sublime — 
the  immense  shout  of  three  united  trombones, 
answering  like  the  wrathful  voice  of  the  infernal 
gods,  to  Alceste's  summons : — "  Ombre  !  larve ! 
campagne  di  morte !"  in  that  prodigious  air  the 
original  idea  of  which  Gluck  allowed  to  be  per- 
verted by  the  French  translator;  but  which,  as  it 
is,  has  dwelt  in  the  memory  of  all  the  world,  with 
its  unlucky  first  verse: — "  Divinites  du  Styx  I 
ministrcs  de  la  mort !"  Let  us  here  moreover 
remark,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  piece,  when  the  trombones  divided 
into  three  parts  respond — imitating  the  rhythm  of 
the  air, — in  this  phrase:  "  Je  n'invoquerai  point 
votre  pitie  cruelle !" — let  us  here  observe,  I  say, 
that  by  the  very  eifect  of  this  division,  the  quality 
of  tone  of  the  trombone  assumes  instantly  some- 
thing ironical,  hoarse,  frightfully  joyous, — very 
different  from  the  grand  fury  of  the  preceding 
unisons. 

In  simple  forte,  trombones,  in  three-part  har- 
mony, in  the  medium  particularly,  have  an  expres- 
sion of  heroic  pomp,  of  majesty,  of  loftiness,  which 
the  prosaic  commonplace  of  a  vulgar  melody  could 
alone  impair  or  destroy.  They  then  acquire — 
with  enormously  increased  grandeur — the  expres- 


sion of  trumpets;  they  no  longer  menace,  they 
proclaim  ;  they  chaunt,  instead  of  roar.  It  should 
be  remarked,  merely,  that  the  sound  of  the  bass 
trombone  always  predominates  more  or  less,  in 
such  a  case,  over  the  two  othei-s ;  particularly  if 
the  first  be  an  alto  trombone. 

In  mezzoforte  in  the  medium,  in  unison  or  in 
harmony  with  a  slow  movement,  trombones  assume 
a  religious  character.  Mozart,  in  his  choruses  of 
the  priests  of  Is  is,  in  the  Zauherjldle,  has  produced 
admirable  models  of  the  manner  of  giving  these 
instruments  a  sacerdotal  voice  and  attribute. 

The  pianissimo  of  trombones,  applied  to  har- 
monies belonging  to  the  minor  mode  is  gloomy, 
lugubrious,  I  had  almost  said,  hideous.  If,  par- 
ticularl)',  the  chords  be  brief,  and  broken  by  rests, 
it  has  the  effect  of  hearing  some  strange  monsters 
giving  utterance,  in  dim  shadow,  to  howls  of  ill- 
suppressed  rage.  Never,  to  my  thinking,  has  there 
been  better  dramatic  eff'ect  deduced  from  this 
special  accent  of  trombones,  than  by  Spontini,  in 
his  matchless  funeral  march  of  the  Vestale: — 
"  Perisse  la  Vestale  impie,"  &c. ;  and  by  Beet- 
hoven, in  the  immortal  duet  of  the  second  act  of 
Fidelio,  sung  by  Leonora  and  the  jailer,  while 
digging  the  grave  of  the  prisoner  about  to  die. 

Gluck,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Spontini, 
and  some  others,  have  comprehended  all  the 
importance  of  the  trombone's  duties ;  they  have 
applied  the  various  characteristics  of  this  noble 
instrument,  with  perfect  intelligence,  to  depicting 
human  passion,  to  illustrating  the  sounds  of 
Nature ;  and  they  have,  in  consequence,  main- 
tained its  power,  its  dignity,  and  its  poetry.  But 
to  constrain  it — as  the  herd  of  composers  now  do 
— to  howl  out  in  a  credo  brutal  phrases  less  worthy 
of  a  sacred  edifice  than  of  a  tavern  ;  to  sound  as 
for  the  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  forthcoming  than  the 
pirouette  of  a  dancer ;  to  strum  chords  of  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  in  a  light  song  that  a  guitar 
would  suffice  to  accompany;  to  mingle  its  olympian 
voice  with  the  trumpery  melody  of  a  vaudeville 
duet,  or  with  the  frivolous  noise  of  a  quadrille; 
to  prepare,  in  the  tuttis  of  a  concerto,  the  trium- 
phal advent  of  the  hautboy  or  a  flute ; — is  to 
impoverish,  to  degrade  a  magnificent  individuality ; 
it  is  to  make  a  hero  into  a  slave  and  a  buffoon  ;  it 
is  to  tarnish  the  orchestra  ;  it  is  to  render  impotent 
and  futile  all  rational  progression  of  the  instru- 
mental forces;  it  is  to  ruin  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  Art ;  it  is  to  commit  a  voluntary  act  of 
vandalism,  or  to  give  token  of  an  absence  of 
sentiment  for  expression  amounting  to  stupidity. 
[To  be  continued  ] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Beethoven's  Early  Sonatas. 

Few,  if  any,  biographies  of  artists  aiford  us  much 
insight  into  the  formation  and  development  of  their 
minds.  Such  a  void  is  filled  in  the  life  of  Beet- 
hoven by  those  earlier  works  (before  179S).  They 
were  to  me  a  great  anthropological  lesson,  and  are 
the  same,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  many  others.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  the  note  of  "  A.  W.  T."  demands  a 
reply,  induces  me  to  claim  some  more  space  for  them 
in  your  paper. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  I  have  seen  when  a 
boy  more  than  three  Sonatas  in  manuscript ;  and  to 
assure  myself,  I  have  examined  catalogues  and  biog- 
raphies on  the  subject  until  I  found  in  the  Universal 
Lexicon  der  Tonhmst,  now  published  in  numbers  by 
E.  Bernsdorf,  Liszt,  Marschner  and  others,  in  the 
article  "  Beethoven,"  p.  357,  that  B.  published  and 
dedicated  six  Sonatas  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Co- 
logne. 

The  article  in  which  this  statement  occurs  is  un- 
questionably the  best  of  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  read,  and  therefore  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Still  it  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  who  has 
worse  mistakes  to  answer  for  than  this  one.  Never- 
theless it  may  be  that  Beethoven  composed  and 
published  another  set  of  three  Sonatas,  and  I  wish 
with'all  my  heart  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case. 

What  an  interesting  parallel  those  earlier  works  of 
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Beethoven  form  to  those  seven  plays  of  Sliiikspeare 
not  included  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  but  for 
which  no  other  author  can  be  found  !  How  desirable 
it  is  that  "  A.  W.  T."  should,  either  through  your 
columns  or  in  his  anxiously  expected  biography,  de- 
vote a  chapter  to  those  disowned  children  of  Beet- 
hoven's youthful  fancy !  F'  W.  M. 
Eoxbury,  Feb.  12. 

New  Yori;;,  Feb.  9. — There  is  one  branch  of 
music,  which,  though  extremely  popular  with  the 
masses,  seldom  is  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  wri- 
ters ;  I  refer  to  organ  music — not  the  organ  fugues 
of  Bach  or  the  studies  of  Rink  ;  not  the  harmonious 
thunder  of  diapason  or  sub-bass ;  but  the  more  com- 
mon and  more  popular  street-organ  music.  Some 
wretched  creatures  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls, 
are  continually  grumbling  about  the  annoyances  of 
these  musical  demonstrations ;  but  this  unhappy 
class  of  persons  are  few  and  are  daily  growing  fewer. 
The  fact  is,  there  has  recently  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  street  organs.  The  music  is  generally 
much  better  in  quality  than  formerly,  and  the  instru- 
ments themselves  are  now  really  a  pleasure  to  hear. 
Often,  at  night,  when  the  streets  are  still  and  quiet, 
on  returning  from  the  opera  your  ear  will  catch  the 
distant  tones  of  some  air  you  have  just  heard  war- 
bled by  Lagrange  or  Parodi,  floating  from  afar,  like 
a  sweet  echo.  At  one  corner  the  death-song  in  Lucia 
is  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  Broad- 
way, while  in  the  next  block  the  Miserere  of  Trova- 
tore  brings  back  memories  of  Brignoli  or  Tiberini, 
who  sing  their  swan-like  songs  in  the  little  cylindrical 
prisons  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  confined. 
Then  the  next  moment  we  hear  the  Casta  Viva,  and 
as  we  pass  on  it  merges  into  some  of  Verdi's  pas- 
sionate arias,  till  frequently  a  night  walk  in  Broad- 
way is  one  continued  concert.  There  is  one  air  from 
Verdi's  Lombardi,  which  belongs  to  the  repertoire  of 
almost  every  street  organ,  and  is  unconsciously 
whistled  by  news-boys  and  hummed  by  everybody 
else.  Verdi  is  now  the  reigning  musical  genius  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

There  is  one  air,  however,  without  which  a  street 
organ  would  no  more  be  a  street  organ  than  a  man 
without  a  head  would  be  a  man.  After  Verdi  and 
Donizetti,  the  street  organs  fall  back  upon  the  inev- 
itable "  Mira  Norma,"  of  Bellini,  as  if  it  was  their 
normal  condition.  When  you  see  a  boy  in  New 
York  approaching  yon,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  be  safe  in  the  conclusion  that  his  Christian  name 
is  John  ;  and  when  you  hear  the  tones  of  a  street 
organ  in  the  distance,  but  too  far  off  to  distinguish 
the  melody,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  is  "  Mira 
Norma."  As  a  distinguished  poet  aptly  remarks  : 
"  Be  weather  clear,  or  damp,  or  stormy. 
They're  always  playing  "  Hear  me,  Normy." 

Talking  about  Norma  naturally  reminds  one  of 
the  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  Pakodi 
and  TiEERisi  and  Moeelli  have  been  singing 
away  to  swarms  of  dead-heads,  every  evening's  per- 
formance entailing  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss 
upon  the  unlucky  manager.  Strakosch  has  made 
a  great  mistake  in  refusing  to  advertise  in  other 
than  the  three  prominent  morning  dailies.  The 
smaller  papers,  and  especially  the  Sunday  press, 
exercise  an  immense  influence  in  musical  and  theat- 
rical affairs,  and  arc  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded. 
Strakosch  has  offended  these  journals  in  their  most 
tender  place — their  pockets  ;  and  as  his  company  is 
by  no  means  perfect,  the  critics  can  find  plenty  of 
crevices  into  which  to  insert  their  critical  crowbars. 

The  other  evening  at  the  opera  I  met  a  friend- 
one  of  those  mysterionsly  '•  knowing  "  persons,  who 
are  gushing  over  with  tattle  and  small-talk,  and  can 
tell  joa  everything  about  everybody.    He   was  a 


regular /laiihie' of  the  opera,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
pleasure  that  he  found  in  me  a  listener ;  and  I  must 
confess  I  was  greatly  interested  in  his  garrulous 
gossip.  He  knew  everybody,  and  volunteered  an 
indefinite  amount  of  information  in  general. 

"  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  you  observe  sitting  in 
the  parquette  circle  an  elderly  gentleman  with  iron- 
grey  hair,  rather  stooping  shoulders,  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, and  an  opera-glass  1 "  Yes,  I  had  seen  him 
every  night  sitting  in  the  same  seat  near  the  stage, 
and  apparently  enjoying  the  music  most  intensely.  I 
had  not  known  who  he  was  till  Jenkins  (that  is  my 
gossippy  friend's  name)  told  me  it  was  Bancroft. 
There  may  be  seen  night  after  night  our  great  his- 
torian, whose  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (!)  and  Phillip 
the  Second  (!)  have  brought  him  an  income  of 
$30,000  a  year,  applauding  a  cadenza  and  drinking 
in  the  delights  of  Italian  music.  He  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  opera,  and  Jenkins  told  me  he  knew 
him  well,  and  that  he  had  greatly  assisted  him  in  the 
compilation  of  Phillip  II.  But  I  never  placed  much 
confidence  in  these  assertions  of  Jenkins. 

Jenkins  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  mauy  dead-heads 
were  present,  and  volunteered  to  point  some  out  to 
me.  So  he  directed  my  attention  to  a  row  of  ladies 
seated  on  a  front  seat  of  the  parquette ;  they  were 
elegantly  dressed,  and  attracted  considerable  notice 
from  their  beauty  and  self-possessed,  yet  unassuming 
deportment.  They  were  a  family  of  fashionable 
Broadway  viodistes,  who  by  industry  and  energy  have 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  own  several  of  the  finest 
stores  on  Broadway.  I  knew  not  what  Jenkins 
meant  by  pointing  them  out  to  me,  until  be  told  me 
they  were  all  dead-heads  !  The  Paterfamilias,  the 
Mater,  and  some  six  children  had  every  night  their 
free  seats  in  the  parquette.  Why  ■?  Because  they 
were  friends  of  a  well-known  musical  agent,  who  has 
the  free  entree  of  the  Academy  and  the  use  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  seats. 

An  elegant  gentleman,  arrayed  in  unexceptionable 
broadcloth,  with  carefully  trimmed  moustache,  lemon 
colored  kids,  and  a  white  ivory  opera-glass,  arose 
near  me,  shedding  an  odor  of  Fraugissani  on  every 
side.  I  was  at  once  impressed  by  his  magnificence, 
and  inquired  of  Jenkins  as  to  his  identity.  "  Oh," 
said  Jenkins,  "  I  know  him  well.  He  is  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  gets  books  from  publishers,  sells 
them,  and  is  altogether  a  perfect  specimen  of  that 
peculiar  race  of  literary  hacks,  a  shabby-genteel 
Irish  literary  man."  "  But,"  said  I,  "  surely  that 
elegant  person  is  not  a  dead-head !  "  "  Precisely 
so,"  was  the  answer ;  "  he  is  a  dead-head." 

A  number  of  boys  and  young  men  made  a  little 
noise  here,  and  I  remarked  how  annoying  such  ill- 
mannered  persons  were.  "  Not  to  be  wondered  at," 
said  my  Mentor.  "  One  of  the  young  clerks  in  a 
Broadway  music  store  had  some  twenty-five  free 
tickets  given  him,  and  has  distributed  them  among 
his  friends."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  they're  all  dead- 
heads '!  "    "  Precisely  so,"  said  Jenkins. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  wearing  a  gigantic  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  who  constantly  flitted  about  the 
different  boxes,  had  long  excited  my  attention.  He 
is  the  most  uneasy  man  I  ever  saw.  At  one  moment 
he  is  quietly  settled  in  a  stage  box,  gazing  at  the 
audience  through  a  huge  opera-glass;  a  few  minutes 
after,  and  you  are  surprised  to  see  him  talking  with 
a  lady  in  the  parquette  ;  then  you  are  astonished  to 
meet  him  but  a  moment  after  in  the  lobby,  in  deep 
conversation  with  an  Italian  artist ;  you  hasten  to 
your  seat,  and  are  petrified  at  seeing  him  sitting 
calmly  on  the  next  chair,  as  unruffled  as  if  he  had 
been  there  all  the  afternoon.  lie  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly ubiquitons.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing Jenkins  who  he  was.  "Bless  me!"  said  Jen- 
kins, "  everybody  knows  Count  Gogglescrowsky, 
the  author  of  '  Lapland  as  it  isn't.'  "  "  Is  ho  a  real, 
live  Baron  ?"  I  gasped.  "  Yes,"  said  Jenkins.  "Is 
he  a— a — a — "  I  faltered,  unable  to  speak  the  word. 


"  A  dead-head  t  "  inquired  J.,  coming  to  my  relief. 
"  Oh  yes,  certainly ;  the  Count's  a  dead-head  of 
course,  from  his  connection  with  a  daily  newspaper." 

I  was  gratified  at  seeing  at  this  moment  a  long 
vista  of  acquaintances,  who  were  related  to  each 
other,  and  altogether  formed  quite  a  formidable 
array  of  crinoline,  fine  bonnets,  and  immaculate 
neck-ties.  In  conversation  they  assured  me  that  they 
came  every  night  to  the  opera,  because,  as  they  said, 
their  friend  Mr.  Smith  was  a  friend  to  somebody 
who  had  loaned  money  to  the  management,  and  of 
course  he  always  had  about  fifty  secured  seats  for 
nothing,  and  he  kindly  distributed  them  to  his 
acquaintances.  After  this  Jenkins  pointed  out  to  me 
the  families  of  the  different  artistes,  and  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  who  he  assured  me  "  belonged  to  the 
press."  He  also  told  me  that  the  stockholders, 
having  bought  their  shares  in  the  concern  long  ago, 
of  course  paid  nothing,  and  were  de  facto  dead-heads. 
At  last  he  promised  to  show  me  a  sight  not  often 
seen  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  pointed  out  a 
party  of  three,  seated  in  the  balcony.  "  There,"  said 
he,  "  look  at  them  well.  They  paid  their  way  in. 
Look  at  them  well,  for  you  may  ne'er  see  their 
like  again." 

By  this  time  I  had  grown  bold,  and  so  I  said  to 
Jenkins,  "Are  you  a  dead-head?"  Jenkins  said, 
"  Precisely  so."  I  then  asked  him  whether  that 
party  of  thi'ee  were  the  only  persons  in  the  house 
who  were  not  dead-heads.  Jenkins  said  not  a  word, 
but  pointed  upwards.  I  thought  he  saw  a  piece  of 
the  ceiling  about  to  fall,  but  he  explained  that  he 
meant  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  third  tier  and 
amphitheatre,  where  for  50  and  25  cents  the  real 
lovers  of  music  go,  and  little  dream  that  the  fashion- 
able crowd  below  is  one  mass  of  dead-heads.  • 

•So  you  may  suppose  that  poor  Strakosch,  crushed 
by  the  indignation  of  the  Press,  and  the  weight  of 
the  Deadheads,  cannot  fail  to  lose  money  in  his 
operatic  speculation.  His  company  is  poor; — Pa- 
rodi has  not  taken  well  with  the  audience,  and  the 
only  hit  of  the  season  has  been  the  undoubted  tri- 
umph of  Cora  De  Wilhorst  as  Lucia.  She  sang 
the  part  exquisitely,  and  good  critics  say  that  no  one 
in  the  country  can  sing  the  Andante  of  the  mad 
scene,  Alfin  so7i  tua,  as  well.  With  the  exception  of 
SoNTAG,  I  have  never  heard  any  artiste  in  this  role, 
who  pleased  me  better.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  excitement  of  a  debut  has  had  a  reactionary  effect, 
and  Mme.  De  Wilhorst  is  confined  to  her  room 
with  illness,  and  will  not  be  able  to  appear  again  in 
public  for  a  long  time.  The  opera  season  closes 
this  week,  to  the  grief  of  the  Deadheads,  and  of 

Trovator. 

SpKiNGriELD,  Mass.,  Feb.  5. — The  "  first  grand 
concert,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  the  Spring- 
field Musical  Institute,"  last  evening,  was  a  decided 
success.  The  City  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
notwithstanding  the  slight  fall  of  rain  out  of  doors. 
The  choruses  were  sung  with  energy,  precision  and 
power,  and  showed  the  thorough  training  to  which 
their  director,  Mr.  Shaw,  must  have  subjected 
them. 

"  Adey's  Orchestra,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
FiTziiuGii,  did  noble  service  in  the  heavy  choruses. 
The  overtures,  introducing  each  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, were  performed  well,  though  we  have  heard 
them  played  somewhat  smoother  and  in  better  time 
at  their  rehearsals  in  Adey's  Music  Rooms.  This 
was  their  first  appearance,  and  it  is  hoped  not  their 
last. 

The  solo  performances  of  the  evening  were  excel- 
lent. The  best  was  the  obligato  solo,  "  Inflamatus," 
from  the  Slabat  Mater,  sung  by  Mrs.  Baker.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  rich  in  quality,  and  reminds 
us  of  Miss  Anna  Stoke's,  of  old.  The  voice  ac- 
companiment by  the  chorus  to  parts  of  the  solo  was 
given  with  remarkable  effect. 
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"  Wind  of  the  winter  night,"  sung  by  Mr.  WiN- 
CHEi.,  was  an  excellent  affair  and  well  deserved  the 
encore  it  received.  Mr.  Winchel  has  a  superb  bass 
voice,  powerful  as  well  as  flexible.  His  rendering 
of  the  solo  in  "  Crowned  with  the  tempest,"  from 
Ernani,  was  admirable. 

The  "  Mocking  Bird,"  sung  by  Miss  Penniman, 
received  an  encore.  A  flute  obligato,  by  Mr.  Beebe 
of  the  orchestra,  added  much  to  the  success  of  the 
piece.  But  one  of  the  gems  of  the  evening  was  the 
"  Holy  Friar,"  sung  by  Mr.  Chapin.  His  rich  bari- 
tone voice  and  true  enunciation  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  quaint  satire  of  the  song,  and  called 
forth  a  hearty  encore. 

The  duet  from  Spohr,  "  Children  pray  this  love  to 
cherish,"  by  Mrs.  Wells  and  Mr.  Kimbeklt,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  was  well  sung,  though  it  did  not 
bring  out  the  lady's  voice  as  a  song  of  a  different 
character  would  have  done.  The  slight  tremolo  of 
her  voice  gives  much  grace  and  effect  to  her  singing 
in  public. 

The  trio  sung  by  request  lost  some  of  its  effect  by 
the  substitution  of  another  tenor. 

Of  the  choriises,  "The  heavens  are  telling"  and 
"  Hallelujah  "  call  for  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  orchestra,  piano  and  voices  so  blended  together 
that  a  perfect  whole  was  the  result.  The  grand 
mass  of  harmony  filled  every  part  of  the  large  hall, 
and  had  Haydn  or  Handel  been  listening,  they  would 
have  been  proud  of  the  interpretation  of  the  per- 
formers. 

Among  the  basses  we  noticed  a  Mr.  Mozart  of 
Boston.  He  is  making  arrangements  for  a  concert 
here  by  subscription. 

Of  the  de'but  of  our  young  townsman,  Mr.  Allin, 
as  pianist,  we  must  express  ourselves  much  pleased. 
His  timidity  will  probably  wear  off  with  one  or  two 
more  appearances  before  the  public.  In  the  humble 
position  of  pianist  of  the  society,  he  performed  his 
accompaniments  with  much  credit. 

We  were  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  lisping  behind 
the  dress  curtain  during  the  overtures.  "  A  word  to 
the  wise,"  &c.    More  anon.  Ad  Libitum. 

^»^ 

BOSTON,  FEB.  14,  1857. 

The  Organ  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  question  who  shall 
build  the  Great  Organ,  is  settled.  Walcker,  of 
Ludwigsburg  in  Germany,  is  the  man.  The  basis 
of  a  contract  has  been  effected  in  Germany, 
■which,  like  the  recent  conference  of  the  four 
powers,  is  to  be  reconsidered  and  finally  settled 
and  signed  in  Paris  and  London.  The  reasons 
of  the  choice  we  doubt  not  will  be  obvious  to  anv 
one  who,  like  the  worthy  president  of  the  Music 
Hall  Association,  the  zealous  originator  and  agent 
of  the  noble  project,  will  make  the  organ  tour  of 
England,  Holland  and  Germany,  as  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  as  he  has.  During  the  past 
three  months  Dr.  Upham  has  examined  most  of 
the  finest  organs,  old  and  new,  in  England,  Paris, 
and  the  German  cities,  conferred  carefully  with 
the  prominent  builders  in  all  those  places,  pro- 
curing plans  and  specifications  from  not  a  few  of 
them,  and  taken  advice  of  the  best  organists  and 
experts  in  the  matter.  The  selection  has  been 
made  with  a  full  view  of  all  the  considerations 
which  should  govern  in  the  execution  of  a  com- 
mission of  such  magnitude  and  importance. 

In  fixing  the  preliminaries,  nothing  (it  is 
thought)  has  been  left  unsuggested,  which  com- 


pleteness, effectiveness  and  all  attainable  perfec- 
tion could  require.  Of  course  it  was  a  great  work 
to  digest  such  a  document;  and,  to  make  all  safe, 
the  final  agreement  (as  we  have  said)  is  still  open. 

The  instrument,  as  now  proposed,  is  to  contain 
85  stops,  arranged  upon  four  Manuals  and  a  Pedal 
with  compass  from  CCCC  to/'"  or  e™,  as  desired ; 
Swell,  embracing  the  second  Manual  and  piano 
division  of  Pedal ;  separate  Swell  and  Tremulante 
for  Vox  Humana  and  Vox  Physharmonica  ;  and 
Grand  Swell  or  Crescendo  and  Diminuendo  for 
the  whole  work  (4  manuals  and  pedals).  It  will 
have  composition  pedals;  the  "Pneumatic  Lever;" 
a  forte  and  piano  division  of  the  Pedal  keyboard ; 
a  new  and  effective  method  of  tuning  the  free 
reeds  by  means  of  nut  and  screw;  new  and 
improved  palletts,  guarding  against  variation  of 
temperature 'and  hygrometic  changes ;  an  improve- 
ment in  the  metal  Diapason  pipes,  giving  them 
wonderful  purit}',  fulness  and  richness  of  tone ; 
and  all  the  modern  and  approved  mechanical 
contrivances  of  the  French  and  English  to  be 
gained  by  personal  inspection. 

The  whole  is  to  be  constructed  of  the  choicest 
materials  and  in  the  best  manner,  and  warranted 
by  a  sufficient  guaranty  to  withstand  all  disturb- 
ing causes  (accidents  accepted)  for  ten  years. 
The  number  of  pipes  and  cost  of  each  register 
are  named  in  the  contract ;  and — a  very  impor- 
tant stipulation,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
England — the  weight  and  precise  composition  of 
the  metallic  stops.  Bellows  of  modern  pattern, 
with  channels  and  wind-chests  philosophically  and 
mathematically  calculated.  The  organ  to  be  so 
constructed,  that  it  may  be  worked  by  two  men 
at  the  bellows,  or  by  power,  (Cochituate  water,  or 
other,)  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

From  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  must  be 
allowed  from  the  time  of  signing  the  contract  to 
the  completion  of  the  organ  in  the  hall.  The 
cost  of  the  work  complete  (without  case),  set  up 
and  tuned  in  the  workshop  at  Ludwigsburg,  is  to 
be  $13,000.  All  other  expenses,  of  transporta- 
.tion,  duties,  case  (to  bemade  probably  in  Boston), 
alterations  necessary  to  receive  it  into  the  hall, 
&c.  &c.,  are  estimated  at  $10,000,  making  the 
entire  cost  $23,000.  One  third  of  the  first  cost 
(S13,000)  is  to  be  paid  on  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract. It  will  be  remembered  that  $25,000  have 
been  subscribed  or  guarantied  already  for  the 
purpose.  When  completed,  this  will  be  by  far 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  kind  extant. 
It  will  add  as  greatly  to  the  architectural  as  to 
the  musical  attractions  of  our  noble  Hall.  The 
metal  pipes  will  be  displayed,  and  the  superb 
structure,  very  broad  and  very  high,  will  proba- 
bly project  in  the  middle  and  widest  part  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  upon  the  stage,  with  wings  re- 
treating gracefully,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  organ 
fronts  in  Europe.  It  will  complete  architecturally 
the  stage  end  of  the  Hall,  by  bringing  the  beau- 
ties of  its  design  as  it  were  to  a  worthy  focus. 

The  whole  work,  when  completed,  is  to  pass 
under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  German  govern- 
ment inspectors,  and  of  any  two  persons  whom 
the  purchaser  may  select  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, to  ensure  that  the  minutia;  of  the  contract 
shall  be  strictly  complied  with  before  the  organ  is 
accepted.  The  builders  also  pledge  their  own 
reputation  and  good  name  to  produce,  in  every 
respect,  an  artistic  work ;  one  by  which  they  .shall 
be  willing  to  be  judged  ;  and  they  engage  further- 
more to  incorporate  all  essential  improvements, 


if  any  should  appear  during  the  construction  of 
the  work,  without  additional  charge. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  imperfect  description 
of  the  plan.  We  shall  have  the  full  particulars, 
doubtless,  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  return  of  Dr. 
Upham. 


Manners  in  the  Concert  Room. 

We  have  received  the  following  among  other  com- 
munications, all  setting  forth  the  same  grievance. 
Our  readers  should  be  interested  in  the  matter.  We 
have  selected  for  publication  three  which  treat  the 
matter  from  different  points  of  view,  .so  that  it  will 
be  well  to  read  them  all. 

J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Esa. :  Dear  Sir— Is  there  no  way  of 
reaching  the  visitors  of  the  "Wednesday  afternoon  con- 
certs, and  iirging  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  duty  and  common  politeness,  either  to  find  their 
seats  before  the  commencement  of  the  concert,  or  to 
enter  the  hall  only  during  the  pauses  between  the 
movements  of  the  Symphony?  If  a  half  minute  or 
even  a  minute's  pause  should  be  necessary  for  this, 
doubtless  Mr.  Zerrahn  would  willingly  allow  so  much 
time.  Many  purchase  tickets  to  these  concerts  sim- 
ply to  hear  the  symphonies.  Is  it  right  that  the 
satisfaction  for  which  we  part  with  our  money  and 
time  should  be  taken  from  us  by  late  comers  and 
chatter-boxes  ?  If  people  have  no  regard  for  us  au- 
ditors, they  should  have  some  thought  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's 
and  his  fellow  laborers'  interest,  for  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected long  to  pay  for  hearing  symphonies,  if  we  are 
allowed  no  chance  for  quietly  listening  to  them.  Vig- 
orous measures  have  been  taken  this  winter  to  prevent 
talking  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic  rehearsals.  I 
pray  that  the  good  sense  and  politeness  of  our  people 
may  prove  sufficient  to  secure  quiet  without  any  resort 
to  a  similar  movement  here.    Yours  respectfully, 

Thursday,  Feb.  3.  J.  Q. 

Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  4. 

Mr.  DwiGHT  :  Dear  Sir — It  has  been  a  constant 
topic  of  complaint  in  the  papers  for  years  that  the 
lovers  of  the  so-called  "light  music  "  do  not  allow  the 
lovers  of  your  "  classical  "  music  to  listen  to  sympho- 
nies in  peace  and  quiet.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess myself  (even  in  your  columns)  fond  of  hearing 
potpourris,  Strauss'  and  Lanner's  Waltzes,  the  sim- 
ilar productions  of  Zerrahn,  and  the  feats  of  solo 
playing  given  at  the  Orchestral  Union  concerts. 
Being  fond  of  this  music,  I  wish  to  have  opportunity 
of  listening  to  it  in  tlie  same  peace  and  qxiiet  which 
the  symphony  lovers  demand.  But  no — they  are  ex- 
cessively indignant  if  I  and  my  friends  dare  to  whis- 
per during  a  long  and  tedious  piece  of  classical  music  ; 
but  when  the  lively  strains  of  the  waltz  are  heard 
they  turn  up  their  noses  with  a  Pecksniffian  air  of 
lofty  disdain  quite  refreshing  to  see.  "That's  only 
Strauss,"  or  "  That's  nothing  but  a  hash  up  of  Verdi. 
We  are  above  that !  "  and  to  show  their  contempt  of 
Italian  music,  they  begin  to  discourse  in  a  very  edify- 
ing manner,  no  doubt. 

Now,  Mr.  Dwight,  I  will  only  add,  that  if  your 
"  classicists  "  wish  ns  to  refrain  from  annoying  them 
during  the  symphony,  let  them  set  us  the  example 
during  the  other  part  of  the  concert.  If  A,  B  and  C 
wish  to  hear  Beethoven,  they  must  allow  D,  E  and  F 
opportunity  to  hear  Verdi.  "  With  what  measure  ye 
mete  it  shall  it  measured  to  you  again." 

Verbum  Sat. 

My  Dear  Dwight — "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  " 
unfortunate  who  has  been  attempting  to  draw  delight 
from  the  Wednesday  afternoon  concerts,  but  almost 
in  vain.  Unluckily  I  am  a  lover  of  music  both 
"classic"  and  "light."  I  enjoy  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  with  the  most 
devoted  admirer  of  that  great  man  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  sit  with  no  little  delight — of  a  different  kind 
to  be  sure — througli  the  racket,  and  confusion,  and 
hurrah-boys  of  a  potpourri  from  Verdi's  "  Traviata,' 
such  as  we  had  on  Wednesday.  But  unluckily  I 
must  hear  music  in  quiet  to  enjoy  it;  and  here  comes 
in  the  misfortune.     During  the  symphony  the  light 
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music  lovers  are  chatting,  passing  tlie  compliments  of 
the  season,  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
like,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  lovers  of  that 
special  kind  of  composition.  Then  when  the  second 
part  comes,  the  symphony  people  take  their  turn,  and 
pay  off  the  former  in  their  own  coin.  The  result  is, 
that  we  neutrals  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Now  I  paid 
my  dollar  the  other  day  for  tickets,  and  should  be 
very  thankful  to  people  if  they  would  not  cause  me  to 
consider  it  a  dollar  thrown  away.  That  they  whose 
musical  culture  has  not  elevated  them  to  the  standard 
of  the  C  minor  Symphony  should  grow  uneasy  and 
chat,  seems  not  so  strange  to  me,  as  that  those  who 
are  above  lighter  music  and  supposed  to  possess  great 
musical  knowledge,  should  remain  during  the  second 
part  of  the  concerts  at  all,  if  they  can  draw  no  edifi- 
cation from  the  music.  Yours, 

A  Lover  or  QriET. 

We  would  decidedly  advise  the  lovers  of  Sympho- 
ny to  heed  the  hint  of  No.  2,  and  listen  to  the  pot- 
pourris and  polkas  with  all  the  gravity  they  can 
command.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  sacrifice,  if  that 
■will  disarm  the  symphony  disturbers.  Let  us  even 
be  willing  to  do  penance  for  the  sin  and  privilege  of 
hearing  a  good  symphony  in  peace  by  sitting  through 
the  "  Verdi  trash"  with  most  respectful  silence.  At 
all  events,  if  we  cannot  stomach  it,  we  can  retire,  and 
that  in  the  most  courteous  and  quiet  manner.  But 
■while  the  ''classicists"  are  willing  to  make  this  con- 
cession, many  of  them  doubtless  will  suggest,  that 
probably  the  real  objection  to  the  symphonies  is,  (if 
it  ■n-ere  honestly  stated)  that  such  music  does  not 
admit  of  conversation,  and  does  require  thought- 
ful attention.  The  lovers  of  "light"  music  do  not 
perhaps  care  for  any  music  which  requires  careful 
listening  to.  Their  idea  of  Afternoon  Concerts  is 
literally  of  "  promenade  "  concerts ;  the  music  to  be 
but  a  light  and  sparkling  accompaniment,  or  piquant 
saucel  to  gossip  and  flirtation,  and  no  more  to  be 
made  an  object  of  attention,  as  such,  than  the  music 
in  a  dance,  from  which  an  enlivening  influence  is 
derived  without  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  mind.  It 
may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  these  persons 
are  disturbed  by  the  conversation  or  inattention  of 
others  during  the  performance  of  their  favorite 
polkas.  The  whole  difference  is  summed  up  in  a 
word :  the  one  class  regard  music  purely  as  an 
amusement ;  the  other  regard  it  as  Art  and  as  an 
object  of  thought  or  feeling,  as  they  would  read  a 
fine  poem. 

We  add  to  the  above  the  following  quiz  on  Phil- 
harmonic manners,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
Willis's  New  York  Musical  World  : 

The  Philharmo7iie  Rehearsals — Ro7igh  Notes  hy 
Squihhs. — Like  music — dislike  bag  pipes — went  to 
Philharmonic  Rehearsal — weather  rather  frigid — house 
cold — mercury  below  everything — listened  to  the  Sym- 
phony— shivered  through  the  slow  movement — saw 
Mr.  Fecher  submerged  in  very  red  tippet — took  snuff 
■with  him — said  **wedder  was  much  gold  as  was  goot" 
•^agreed  with  him — sauntered  about  the  house — saw 
Emma  Jane  in  private  box — invited  me  in — accepted 
—introduced  me  to  Sarah  Angeline  and  Maria  Mary 
Ann — Orchestra  very  annoying — too  loud — could  not 
talk  without  great  exertion — Mem. — Orchestra  should 
play  very  Pianissimo  at  rehearsals  and  not  disturb 
conversation  of  the  house — Went  down  stairs — saw 
Timm  shivering.  Allegro,  in  two  overcoats — told  him 
orchestra  was  annoying — said  he  would  have  it  sub- 
dued— saw  Gottschalk — winked  at  him — heard  a  lady 
say  "he  was  two  sweet  for  anything" — returned  to 
Emma  Jane's  box — Gentleman  from  Germany,  with 
orange  hair,  calls  at  our  bo.i — said  he  "  was  one  of  the 
management" — said  "we  must'nt  talk,  talking  was 
prohibited" — ^Emma  Jane  suggests  something  about 
"  a  free  country  where  freedom  of  speech  is  tolerated" 
— Sroro— Gent  from  Germany  becomes  disgusted  and 
disappears — [Query  for  Hunt's  Magazine,  If  one  can't 
talk  in  one's  own  box  at  rehearsals,  what  is  one  to  do 
to  amuse  one's  sclC-] — noticed  large  hat  walking 
around  with  small  boy  under  it — rehearsal  concludes 
— found  myself  in  a  jam  on  the  staircase — Hoops 
pressure  very  great— stood  firm- Hoops  obstinate  but 
obliged  to  yield — Emma  Jane  and  Sarah  Matilda  make 
a  sandwitch  of  me — Performed  an  Arulunte  movement 
descending  stairs,  and  an  Allegro  Vivace  through 
Foarteentu  street  home. 


CONCERTS. 
Mr.  GuSTAVE  Sattee,  in  his  third  concert 
(Wednesday  evening  of  last  ■week)  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  repeating  his  "  Sardanapalus  "  Trio, 
and  producing  his  new  piano  quartet,  composed 
"in  memory  of  Kosciusko,  the  defender  of  Po- 
land." Indeed,  vpith  the  exception  of  the  two 
vocal  numbers,  it  was  entirely  a  concert  of  orig- 
inal MS.  compositions,  performed  by  the  author. 

The  Trio  led  the  procession.  Our  impression 
of  it  on  a  second  hearing  ■was  essentially  the 
same  as  before.  AVithout  identifying  it  any  more 
clearly  with  Byron's  drama,  ■n'e  were  struck  ■with 
a  certain  degree  of  originality  and  beauty  in  the 
two  first  movements,  and  the  want  thereof,  the 
reckless,  Bacchanalian,  mere  physical  impetuosity 
of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale.  The  ■whole  seemed 
put  together  ■with  great  readiness  and  glibness, 
and  not  a  little  mastery  of  means.  The  Romance 
is  really  striking  in  ideas  and  treatment.  The 
Allegro  has  a  distinct  leading  and  answering 
theme  (the  latter  somewhat  captivating),  which 
are  worked  up  in  quite  regular  and  logical  sonata 
form ;  we  observed  a  return,  too,  of  its  second 
theme,  disguised  somewhat,  among  the  medley  mo- 
tives of  the  finale,  thus  giving  the  end  of  the  work 
a  sort  of  outward  connection  with  the  bcgmning. 
With  this  exception,  we  may  say  of  Mr.  Salter's 
music,  both  in  the  Trio  and  the  Quartet,  that  it 
is  more  in  the  spirit  of  theatre  music  than  of  the 
Sonata  Quartet  style.  It  has  ideas  which  interest 
you  for  the  time  being,  and  shows  not  a  little 
talent  and  adventurousness ;  but  it  is  fragment- 
ary ;  thoughts  come  and  go,  and  •work  together  to 
no  ultimate  conclusion.  It  is  chiefly  episode; 
continually  a  passage  sounds  as  if  preparatory  to 
a  ne^w  scene  or  action  on  the  stage. 

The  Quartet  seemed  to  us  a  happier  effort 
than  the  Trio,  although  perhaps  less  striking  to 
most  hearers.  Its  first  movement  is  a  strong  and 
stirring  Polonaise,  indicative,  ■we  suppose,  of  the 
free  and  manly  nationality  of  Poland.  The 
"  Legend  "  which  follows,  is  sad,  ■wild,  pensive, 
full  of  reverie,  reminding  you  now  of  Chopin  in 
its  melodic  figures,  and  now  a  little  of  Schubert 
by  its  modulations,  and  march-like  rhythms,  and 
major  chords  ending  a  minor  passage.  The  Min- 
uetto,  in  the  minor  mood,  is  really  delicate  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  Finale  restless,  vigorous,  and 
full  of  summoning  up  of  courage  as  for  a  last 
effort. 

The  third  piece  ■was  purely  of  the  bravura 
order,  a  Fantasia  on  themes  from  1  Puriiani.  It 
was  made  to  display  astonishing  execution,  and 
did  it ;  but  as  music  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 
The  quartet :  A  ie  o  cara,  which  can  have  no 
sense  save  as  the  melody  sings  itself  simply,  was 
ornamented,  trilled  and  twirled  upon  in  every 
note  from  the  outset;  and  the  noisy  Suoyii  la 
Iromha  was,  by  way  of  "  variation,"  turned  into  a 
sickly  minor  tune  ;  the  winding  up  was  universal 
slam-bang. 

Miss  Emma  Davis  sang  a  couple  of  Scotch 
songs  with  considerable  acceptance,  and  showed 
that  she  had  studied  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime ;  but 
she  is  scarcely  prepared  to  sing  such  music  in  a 
public  concert. 

An  extra  concert,  complimentary  to  Mr.  Bat- 
ter's subscribers,  was  announced.  See  advertise- 
ment.   

The  third  of  Mr.  Zerp.aiin'.s  Pitii.iiAiiMONic 
CoNCEKTS  was  enjoyed  by  a  considerably  larger 


audience  than  hitherto,  and  proved  a  concert  of 
uncommon  interest.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

PART  I. 

1— Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor,  (First  time  in  Boston,) 

R.  Schumann. 

2 — Grand  Fantasia  for  ■Violin, Ernst. 

Herr  Eduard  MoUenhauer. 
3— Second  Part,  (Allegretto  un  poco  agitato,)  from  tlie 

Symphony-Cantate,  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  (By  request.) 

Mendelssohn. 
PAKT  n. 
4— Grand  Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  (By  request.) 

R.  Wagner. 

6— La  Sylphidc  ;  Grand  Fantasia  for  Violin, MoUenhauer. 

Ilerr  Eduard  MoUenhauer. 

6 — Terzetto  from  the  opera  "  Attila," Terdi. 

With  solos  for  Clarinet,  English  Uorn,  and  Bassoon,  by 

Messrs.  Schultz,  De  Ribas  and  Hunstock. 

7 — Overture  :  "  Semiramis," Roaaini. 

To  our  astonishment  the  new  Schumann  Sym- 
phony made  a  "  hit "  with  the  audience.  In  spite 
of  its  novelty,  its  depth  of  thought,  its  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  for  the  most  part  sombre  coloring, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  merely  taking  melody, 
and  of  all  trivial  commonplace  and  clap-trap,  it 
was  heard  eagerly  and  applauded  warmly.  So 
far  as  we  could  judge  from  a  single  hearing,  it  is 
in  the  main  a  noble  composition  ;  the  three  first 
movements  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  its  la- 
mented author.  We  understand  that  its  best 
portions  were  composed  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  the  whole  completed  in  its  present  form  and 
first  produced  at  the  Dusseldorf  festival  in  1853. 
The  various  movements  succeed  each  other  with- 
out pause,  so  that  the  symphony  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted whole.  A  crash  in  unison  of  the  whole 
orchestra,  commands  attention  to  a  slow  introduc- 
tion, with  a  3-4  movement,  the  middle  instru- 
ments, reeds,  &c.,  flowing  in  thirds,  with  pleading, 
passionate  accent,  which  soon  quickens  into  the 
fiery,  earnest  D  minor  theme  of  the  Allegro. 
This  is  a  grand  movement,  with  something  of  a 
Beethoven-like  earnestness  and  directness  of 
purpose,  but  without  the  celestial,  Beethoven-like 
victory  and  sweetness  in  the  midst  of  its  sadness. 
The  leading  motive,  however,  is  worked  in  like 
organic  fibre  everywhere.  This  leads  into  a 
Romanza  in  A  minor,  whose  quaintly  beautiful 
and  serious  melody,  sung  by  oboe  and  violoncello 
in  octaves,  mingles  itself  with  a  reminiscence  of 
the  introduction,  and  then  alternates,  in  D  major, 
with  a  delicious,  cool,  fresh  passage  in  triplets 
(sixteenths)  by  the  first  violins,  while  the  under- 
current of  that  first  theme  flows  in  in  the  wind 
instruments.  Then  a  bold  Scherzo  in  the  orig- 
inal key — the  same  sharply  accented  three-four 
movement,  of  which  Beethoven  gives  a  model  in 
his  ninth  Symphony,  succeeded  by  a  Trio  in  B 
flat,  which  is  exquisitely  fascinating  and  original, 
the  first  violins  first  leaning  on  a  syncopated  note 
and  then  gliding  off'  in  a  smooth,  liquid  passage, 
made  of  phrases  of  six  notes.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  first  fiery  Allegro  leads  in  the  Finale,  which 
seems  a  strangely  fragmentary,  restless  and  un- 
satisfactory effort  to  conclude ;  not,  however, 
without  fine  passages,  especially  one  sweet  gush 
of  tenderness  which  seems  to  come  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  The  bit  of  mar- 
tial fugue,  the  loud  and  stern  brass  passages,  and 
the  rushing  Presto  at  the  end  puzzled  rather 
than  edified  us ;  so  that  the  symphony,  full  of 
ideas  and  power  as  it  i.s,  has  not  made  the  impres- 
sion of  so  pure  a  whole  as  his  earlier  one  in  B 
flat,  which  was  several  times  attempted  here  some 
years  ago,  and  which  we  should  greatly  like  to 
hear  played  by  the  better  orchestras  of  this  day. 
Tlic  new  symphony  wa.s,  finely  played,  save  only 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  too  much  noise  and 
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too  little  real  musical  tone  in  the  brass.  Since 
the  first  visits  of  the  Germanians,  we  have  not 
heard  quite  such  smooth  and  musical  blending  of 
the  brass  in  our  orchestras  as  we  could  wish. 

Wagner's  "Faust"  overture,  also,  was  well 
received,  and  seems  to  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  so  brilliant — if  it  were,  it  would  not  be 
true  to  its  subject — but  it  is  a  more  original  and 
more  poetic  work  than  the  overture  to  Tannhihiser. 
It  expresses  the  profound  unrest,  the  high 
imaginative  hopes  and  soul-sick  yearnings  of  Faust 
with  wonderful  -  power,  •  and  yet,  despite  the 
monotony  and  pain  of  such  a  theme,  excites  and 
interests  you  to  the  end.  The  instrumentation  is 
masferl}',  clearer  and  moi-e  euphonious,  it  seemed 
to  us,  than  much  of  Schumann's. 

The  Semiramide  overture  was  splendidly  played, 
and  Rossini's  refreshing  and  spontaneous  melody 
and  harmony  were  just  the  thing  to  close  such  a 
programme.  The  well-worn  Terzet  from  Attila, 
acquired  a  certain  freshness  from  the  instrumental 
arrangement,  and  its  soprano,  tenor  and  bass 
voices  sang  with  tasteful  expression,  and  good 
contrast,  in  the  three  reed  instruments.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer's  violin  solos  were  most  rare 
specimens  of  finished  virtuosity.  There  can  be 
but  very  few  violinists  in  the  world,  who  have  so 
perfect  a  mastfry  of  the  instrument.  The  pieces 
were  of  the  ordinary  unmeaning  variation  kind  ; 
a  melody  chosen  to  string  variations  upon,  and 
not  variations  to  illustrate  the  melody;  —  which 
surely  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  a 
false  tendency  in  Art.  We  may  say,  he  played 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  with  a  wonderful  deal 
of  skill.  For  certainly,  as  regards  any  musical 
meaning,  such  variations  are  nothing;  whatever 
the  piece  be  called,  when  you  listen  to  these  solo- 
players,  it  is  still  the  "  Carnival"  over  again  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  style  of  variations,  the  same 
figures,  same  ornaments,  same  passages,  same 
tricks.  The  only  question  is,  whether  to  strins 
them  upon  this  meiody  or  that.  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer  plays  a  melody  so  sweetly,  that  we  would 
fain  hear  him  more  either  in  simpler  or  in  more 
truly  artistic  music.  His  manner  was  modest; 
■  he  shrank  from  repetition  ;  but  it  was  the  demon- 
strative portion  of  the  audience  that  insisted  on 
having  it  all  over  again. 

The  Music  Hall  was  all  but  crowded  at  the 
last  Afternoon  Concert.  It  seemed  like  old  "  Ger- 
mania"  times.  The  programme  included  Mo- 
zart's beautiful  G  minor  Symphony,  which  was 
greatly  relished  apparently  by  most,  especially 
the  slow  movement  and  the  Minuet  and  Trio ; 
the  overture  to  Zampa  ;  the  "  Vienna  Punsch- 
Lleder"  AValtz  of  Strauss;  the  Auila  Trio;  the 
Carnival  of  Venice,  (an  orchestral  burlesque)  ; 
and  the  "  Wedding  March."  All  these  were 
capitally  played.  Mr.  Zebeahn's  "Carnival" 
made  a  great  hit,  and  will  have  to  be  repeated 
next  time.  It  opened  with  a  brisk  and  stirring 
introduction,  with  four  trumpets,  representino- 
the  rush  of  the  people  to  the  square  of  St.  Mark, 
and  leading  ingeniously  into  the  familiar  Paganini 
air,  that  piquant,  pregnant  theme  of  endless 
variations,  played  first  by  flute  and  clarinet. 
Then  came  variations  of  all  descriptions,  "  major, 
minor,  heroic,  pastoral,  sentimental,  heathenish," 
first  for  all  the  first  violins,  then  the  flute,  then 
the  violas,  then  the  bassoon,  then  second  violins, 
then  clarinets,  then  'cellos  and  double  basses,  and 
so   on  in  turn  by  horns,  trombone   (rapid  and 


flowery,  and  played  with  great  skill),  oboe  (in 
the  best  style  of  Senor  Ribas),  trumpets — all,  in 
short,  but  drums  and  piccolo,  which  ought  to  form 
a  coda.  The  last  variation  is  ubiquitous,  phrases 
of  the  tune  answering  from  trombone,  bassoon, 
&c.,  from  all  corners  of  the  galleries,  in  a  most 
funny,  startling  manner ;  and  finally  a  grand 
crash.  The  variations  were  cleverly  contrived, 
most  of  them  ditlicult,  and  all  extremely  well 
played.  Of  all  musical  nonsense  commend  us  to 
the  "  Carnival,"  fruitfuUest  of  themes. 

Of  the  Chamber  Concerts,  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  the  German  Tkio, 
&c.,  we  must  speak  next  week. 

This  evening  will  be  a  busy  one  among  the  bees 
of  our  musical  hive.  Mr.  Satter  gives  his  fourth 
and  last  concert  (romplinientary  to  his  subscribers — 
such  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day)  at  Hallet, 
Davis  &  Go's,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mozakt,  Mrs. 
FowLE,  and  Mr.  Adai^s,  vocalists.  Beethoven's 
great  Sonata,  op.  101,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
will  be  a  feature  in  the  programme.  At  the  same 
hour,  the  Germ.in  "  Orpheus,"  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kkeissmann,  with  the  aid  of  the  sweet  voice  of  Miss 
DoANE.  the  violoncello  of  "Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr. 
Teenkle,  the  pianist,  give  another  of  their  delight- 
ful concerts  at  Mercantile  Hall.  And  at  the  same, 
hour  again  in  the  great  Music  Hall  the  Handel  & 
Hatdn  Society  will  be  making  their  full  and  final 
rehearsal  of  Costa's  oratorio,  "  Eli,"  preparatory  to 
the  public  performance  to-morrow  evening.  We 
think  that  "  Eli  "  is  destined  to  be  very  popular,  and 
doubt  not  there  will  be  a  large  audience  present  to 
hear  it.  KCo  work  has  ever,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
brought  out  here  with  the  advantage  of  such  thor- 
ough and  effectual  rehearsal,  as  this  has  had  under 
the  wise  and  patient  energy  of  Mr.  Zeeraiin,  with 
the  best  co-operation  of  the  government  of  the  socie- 
ty. The  choir,  in  all  four  parts,  are  nncommonly 
well  trained ;  the  orchestra  is  fuller  than  any  we 
have  had  this  winter  and  at  home  in  the  accompani- 
ments, which  are  quite  rich  and  interesting,  and  the 
best  available  solo  voices  are  secured.  Mrs.  Long 
takes  the  principal  soprano  ;  Miss  Hawlet,  con- 
tralto, the  part  of  Samuel,  which  she  sang  with  dis- 
tinction in  New  York ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  and  Mr. 
S.  B.  Ball  the  tenor  solos  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  (in 
the  part  of  Eli)  and  Mr.  Wild  the  bass.  It  will 
certainly  "go"  well Mr.  Zei!rahn's  next  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  will  take  place  next  Saturday 
evening.  The  programme  is  not  settled,  but  we 
understand  there  is  a  prospect  of  Beethoven's  Eigbtli 
Symphony,  and  Schumann's  "  Manfred  "  overture 
(for  the  first  time.) 

We  regret  to  .learn  that  Mr.  Aethukson,  our 
tasteful  tenor  singer,  is  about  soon  to  leave  us.  He 
proposes  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Montreal,  and  then 
return  to  England.  Mr.  A.  for  several  years  past 
has  been  of  invalu.able  service  to  our  best  concerts, 
especially  of  sacred  music.  In  the  oratorios  of  Han- 
del and  Mendelssohn  he  has  afforded  the  only  true 
model  of  that  rarest  of  all  arts  among  our  singers — 
the  expressive  delivery  of  Recitative.  And  in  his 
singing  of  fine, classical  melodies,  however  wanting  he 
may  sometimes  have  been  in  power  of  voice,  we 
have  always  found  the  higher  charm  of  a  true  style 
and  feeling.  His  example  will  bo  missed.  He  has 
■done  much,  too,  to  aid  concerts  for  charitable  and 
public  purposes.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  a  fair  return  tootferhim  a  complimentary 
concert  before  his  departure.  Will  not  the  members 
of  our  various  choral  societies  gladly  co-operate  in 
such  an  expression,  and  make  it  a  substantial  bene- 


fit?.. .  .We  are  happy  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Ciiakles  C.  Perkins,  as 
Lecturer  on  Art  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  quite  time  that  our  colleges  should 
recognize  the  Art  element  in  their  programmes  of 
instruction.  Why  shall  languages  and  sciences 
be  taught,  and  not  the  Fine  Arts  ?  Why  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Dante,  and  Eacine,  and  Goethe,  and  not 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Eapbael,  and  Beethoven  ■? — 
Docs  not  a  liberal  culture  equally  include  these  latter; 
and  is  not  the  artistic  as  practically  conservative  and 
renovating  an  element  in  the  whole  social  system,  as 
any  so-called  useful  study  ?  Measures  are  also  on 
foot  at  Trinity  College  to  establish  a  Professorship  of 
Music,  and  thus  complete  the  department  of  Art. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  impulse  to  this  good  move 
has  been  imparted  by  another  Boston  gentleman, 
Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  for  some  six  months  past 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  Literarature  and  History 
in  the  same  college.  Let  our  older  and  larger  Uni- 
versities be  looking  to  their  laurels  ! 

Dr.  S.  Parkman  Tockeeman  delivered  an  in- 
teresting lecture  before  the  Boston  Art  Club,  on 
Thursday  Evening,  on  "  the  Church  Music  of  the 
Old  and  New  World."  His  remarks  upon  our  psalm 
book  manufacturers  were  particularly  spicy.  We 
have  no  room  this  week  to  report  the  lecture. 


|i  b  1)  c  r  t  i  s  t  m  c  n  t  s , 


To  secure  insertion^  Advei^iisements  should  he  sent  in 
as  early  as  Thursday  Evening. 


HANDEL  ANDIAYM  SOCIETY. 

M.  COSTA'S  new  and  '  xceedingly  beautiful  Oratorio, 

'^  ^3  Xj  i  ,"' 

"Will  be  pfjrformed  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On    Sunday  Evening,   February  15th, 

^Vith  the  Vocal  assistance  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG. 

Miss  MARY  E.  HAWLEY,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS, 

M.  S.  B.  BALL. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALL, 

Mr.  H.  WILDE, 
Anrt  a  large  and  efficient  Orchestra.     The  Tvhole  under  the 
able  conductorship  of 

CARL  ZERRAHN. 

F   F.  MUELLER, Organist. 

Tickets,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
pei'formaiice,  or  of  the  Secretary. 
Doors  open  at  6  o'clock— Concert  to  commence  at  7. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

PKOGKAMMB  TO  BE  PEKFOBKEED  BY 

S^A-LE3VE     BI^^^SS    B^^JSTID, 

at    the   .iliOYE   HALL, 

On  Monday  Evening,  February  16,  1857. 

PART  FIRST.  1— Overture.  Fra  Diavolo.  2— Obligate  for 
B  flat  Cornet ;  Selections  from  Domino  Nnir,  performed  by  Mr. 
L.  Newinger.  3— Anvil  Choru.^.  from  II  Trovatore.  4— Two 
pieces.  No.  1,  Song,  "  I've  waited  for  thy  coming"  ;  No.  2,  New 
England  Guards'  I'olka,  dedicated  to  Capt-  G.  T.  Lyman.  6— 
Solo  for  E  flat  Cornet :  Fantasia  on  Old  Folks  at  Home,  per- 
formed by  P.  S.  Gilmore.  6— Grand  Duo  fur  Violin.^.  7— 
Scotch  Medley,  introducing  twelve  popular  melodies,  and  clos- 
inff  with  twenty  variations  on  Yankee  Doodle. 

PART  SECOND.  8— Marion  Maltz  9— Trumpet  Solo  :  va- 
riations on  a  Swiss  air.  performed  by  Mr.  H.  Kehrhahnn.  10 — 
Pot  Ponrri,  Battle  of  Sebastopol.  II— Quadrille,  dedicated  to 
the  Charlestown  Cit.y'Guards.  12— Divertisement  from  Robert 
le  Diable.  13— Battle  Galop.  14— Grand  Finale :  Rogers's 
Quickstep,  by  Dodworth  ;  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Light  In- 
fantry. 

Tickets,  25  cents  each,  can  be  had  at  the  Hotels,  Music 
Stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
[tl?^  Doors  open  at  6>3  :    Concert  to  commence  at  7,'2  o'clock. 

3S/E  lES  Ij  O  33  2ES  C2>  I>a" . 

THE  FOURTH  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Being  the  THIRD  and  L.4ST  BDT  Oke  of  the  regular  series  of 
fourl  will  be  given  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  21,  at  the 
MELODEON.    Particulars  hereafter. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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THE  rOURTH  AND  LAST  OF 

GUSTAVB    SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC    SOIEi^ES 

Will  take  place  at  the 

Rooms  op  Messes.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  No.  409 

"Washington  Street, 

Tills  CSaturday)  Evening,  at  7ii  o'clock. 

Mr.  Satter  will  be  kindly  assisted  by  Mrs.  MOZART,  Mrs. 
FOWLE  and  Mr.  ADAMS,  &c.  &c. 

ISrOTICE- 

THE  Members  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  inform  their 
friends  ,ind  subscribers  that  their  SECOND  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  will  take  place  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  Street, 
On  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  14th,  1S37,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 

Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  WULF  FRIES,  Violoncelli.'it,  and 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TKENKLE,  Pianist. 
AUGUST  KREISSMANN Director, 

O^Tickets  Fifty  cents  each.  Concert  to  commence  at  7>a 
o'clock  precisely. 

THE    PSAi^MS    OF    a.5FE. 

A  compilation  of  Psalms,  Htmns,  Anthems,  Chants,  &c., 
embodying  the  Spiritdal,  Progressive,  and  Reformatory 
Sentiment  of  the  Present  Age.    By  J.  S.  Apams. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  Public  and  Private  Religious  Worship, 
Social  Gatherings,  Reform  Meetings,  Special  Occasions,  and  the 
Family  Circle.  It  is  a  "Hymn  Book"  and  "Music  Book" 
combined,  containing  upwards  of  500  Psalms,  Hymns,  &c  ,  and 
nearly  200  Tunes.  The  former  comprise  the  best  lyrical 
productions  of  the  old  writers  of  "  Sacred  Poetry,"  together 
with  those  of  modern  writers,  among  whom  are  Wliittier^ 
Lonsfelloxo^  Lowell^  Tennyson^  Mackay^  Dana,  Swain, 
Massey,  Eliza  Cook,  Alice  and  Fhabe  Carey,  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Mrs.  SIgoiirney,  and  many  others.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  a  volume  that  should  express  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  advanced  minds  of  the  present  time.  It  is  entirely 
free  of  all  sectarianism,  is  prefaced  with  very  full  and  complete 
Indexes,  giving  First  Lines,  a  Classification  of  Subjects,  Tunes, 
and  Metres,  contains  262  pages,  library  style,  and  is  hand- 
somely and  durably  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. 
Price,  75  cents.  ALso,  in  leather,  filleted  sides  and  lettered. 
Price,  SI  .00. 

[[3=-  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  Mail;  and  Societies  or 
Individuals  purchasing  in  quantities  will  be  allowed  a  dis- 
count from  the  above. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  115  Washington  St. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  nest  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institution  will 
commence  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  various  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  In 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Circulars,  giving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Eequiem. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  154.) 

Mozart  saw  fit  to  divide  the  Dies  irce  into  six 
pieces  of  music,  not  tliat  the  execution  and  na- 
ture of  the  text  required  this  division,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  variety  of  expression 
and  of  form  within  this  noble  sphere.  After  the 
Requiem  and  Kyrie,  those  models  of  the  most 
sublime  and  learned  church  style,  comes  the  No. 
2,  the  commencement  or  introduction  of  the  Dies 
irce.*  Written  for  the  chorus,  in  simple  counter- 
point, D  minor,  Allegro  assai,  this  piece  is  of  an 
imposing  and  sombre  character,  of  a  wonderful 
dramatic  effect,  if  you  will,  but  not  at  all  theat- 
rical. By  the  church-like  cadences  of  the  periods 
the  composer  has  avoided  reminding  one  of  the 
theatre.  I  am  sufficiently  an  enemy  to  formaUsm 
in  opera  music,  and  generally  in  all  music,  but 
sacred  music  forms  a  very  natural  exception. 
There  the  melodic  formulas,  by  which  I  mean  the 
ancient  ones,  are  more  than  permitted  ;  they  are 
indispensable,   like   the  obligato  endings  of  the 

*  Text  to  No.  2  ; 

Dies  ira;,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  ScGclum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sybilla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus. 

Day  of  vengeance,  day  of  burning, 
Seer's  and  Sybil's  word  confirming. 
Heaven  and  earth  to  ashes  turning  ! 

O  how  great  the  tribulation 

When  the  judge  shall  take  his  station, 

Judging  strictly  man's  probation  ! 


Lutheran  Choral.  They  are  the  seal  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  nothing 
more  positively  determines  the  character  of  age, 
unchangeableness  and  holiness,  which  are  the 
most  essential  attributes  of  church  music. 

No.  3.  The  I'uba  mirum*  forms  a  contrast 
with  the  preceding  piece :  Andante,  in  B  flat 
major,  four  solos,  executed  by  a  quartet  of 
solo  singers.  This  piece  has  already  been  con- 
fessed as  incomparably  the  weakest  in  the  work  ; 
and  yet  with  another  text  and  in  any  sort  of  an 
oratorio,  it  would  be  a  masterpiece.  Never  have 
religion  and  the  thought  oR  death  inspired  a  mu- 
sician with  a  sublimer  melody  than  the  tenor  solo. 
Is  there  anything  more  noble  than  to  hear  the 
words  :  Mors  stupehit  by  a  fine,  powerful  voice  ? 
What  divine  charm  !  What  elegiac  loftiness  !  It 
is  necessary  to  understand,  too,  that  from  the 
line  :  Quid  sum  miser  time  dicturus,  with  which 
the  fourth  solo  commences,  the  tapers  are  e.xtin- 
guished,  the  odor  of  frankinscense  is  dissipated, 
and  the  catafalk  has  vanished.  We  find  our- 
selves no  longer  in  the  house  of  God.  This  total 
darkening  of  the  church  style  lasts  to  the  end  of 
the  Tiiha  mirum.  A  spot  of  23  measures  in  a 
score  of  118  pages  (Hartel's  edition).     One  must 

*  Text  to  No.  3  : 
Bass.      Tuba,  rairum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Tenor.     Mors  stupebit  et  natura, 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 
In  quo  totum  continetur. 
Undo  mundus  judicetur. 

Alio.  Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit, 
Nil  inultum  renianebit. 

Sopra.     Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  ? 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ? 

B.    Hark  !  the  angel  trumpet  sounding, 
Thro'  sepulchral  realms  rebounding  ! 
See  the  dead  the  throne  surrounding. 

T.    Death  and  nature  view,  affrighted, 
Dust  and  spirit  re-uuited, 
Man  aris'n  to  judgment  cited. 

Then  is  shown  the  book  containing 
"Written  deeds  the  world  arraigning, 
Open  guilt  and  guilty  feigning. 

A.  When  the  judge  supreme  is  seated, 
All's  disclosed  that's  now  secreted, 
Ev'ry  wrong's  redress  completed. 

S.     Trembling  at  his  indignation, 

Where  shall  I  make  supplication  ? 
Scarce  the  righteous  find  salvation. 


not  analyze  with  this  severity  the  sacred  music 
of  our  day,  even  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters.  It  would  almost  annihilate  them,  with  a 
few  exceptions. 

No.  4.  But  at  once  the  church  style  reappears 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  :  Rex  tremendce 
majestatis,*  G  minor,  Grare.  Those  descending 
tones,  falling  with  tremendous  unison,  that  thrice 
repeated  and  sublime  exclamation  of  the  chorus  : 
Rex  !  Rex  !  Rex  !  strengthened  by  all  the  me- 
tallic voices  of  the  orchestra,  do  they  not  show  us 
the  earth  shaken  to  its  axis,  and  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  seraphim,  de- 
scending slowly  from  the  heavens  !  Out  of  the 
midst  of  the  trumpet  crash  of  the  Judgment  Day 
you  hear  the  universal  prayer  resound — a  prayer 
in  canonical  movement,  slow  and  full  of  earnest- 
ness and  humiliation,  a  thoroughly  Christian 
prayer.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  are  hushed  at 
length,  to  let  the  last  vow,  the  last  feeble  cry  of  de- 
parting humanity  approach  the  feet  of  the  Judge  : 
Salva  me  !  salva  me  !  The  conclusion  is  in  the 
minor  chord  of  the  fifth,  to  connect  itself  better 
with 

No.  5.     Recordare,    Jesu   pie,]    Andante,    F 

«  Text  to  No.  4  : 

Rex  tremendce  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis  ! 

King  tremendous  !  Judge  all-seeing  ! 
Yet  by  mercy^  sinners  freeing, 
Save  me,  great  and  holy  Being  ! 

t  Text  to  No.  0 ; 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tu!0  via;, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quxrens  me,  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti,  crucem  passus  ; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis. 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquara  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  mens. 
Supplicant!  parce,  Deus, 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  Jatronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  mete  non  sunt  digna;, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benign^ 
Ne  perenne  cremer  igne, 
Inter  oves  locum  pra^sta, 
Et  ab  ha;dis  me  seques'tra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Kindly,  Jesus,  recollect  me, 

Though  thy  cross  with  shame  affect  me. 

In  that  awful  day  protect  me. 
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major,  for  solo  voices,  liku  the  Tula  minim. 
Here  the  text  of  the  Dies  irce  naturally  required 
a  new  contrast  with  what  went  before  :  Suppli- 
canti  parce  Deus  !  qui  Mai-iam  ahsolciatt  et  la- 
Ironetn  exaiidisti,  mihi  quoque  spem  dedisli.  This 
expresses  the  sinner's  hope  in  the  merits  of 
the  cross  and  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  a 
hope  accompanied  with  contrition  and  shame  ; 
Ingemisco  tiinquam  reus,  cidpa  ruhet  vidtiis  mens. 
As  a  work  of  art  and  science  the  Recordare  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  in  vocal  music  what  the  over- 
ture to  the  Zauherjldle  is  in  instrumental — a 
wonder  without  precedent,  and  which  no  one 
has  sought  to  imitate.  TFilh  regard  to  expres- 
sion, it  includes  in  itself  all  that  there  is  church- 
like, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  delec- 
table to  the  ear.  Antique  learning  and  modern 
euphony  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  and  emu- 
lously  tending  to  one  goal !  In  vain  have  I 
searched  among  the  patriarchs  and  doctors  of 
Italy  and  Germany  for  a  model  of  the  Itecordare ; 
but  1  am  convinced  it  can  nowhere  be  found. 
We  may  remark  in  the  first  place,  that,  take 
away  the  instrumentation  of  this  piece,  there 
would  still  remain  very  beautiful  vocal  music, 
■which  might  be  executed  without  orchestra  in 
any  church  or  elsewhere.  This  remark,  which  in 
itself  anywhere  is  of  great  importance,  when  we 
speak  of  sacred  compositions,  is  applicable  to 
most  of  the  pieces  of  the  Requiem,  as  well  as  to 
the  works  of  other  masters,  who  have  treated  this 
style  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  laws.  But 
what  is  far  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Recordare,  without  any  addition, 
and  simply  by  making  a  few  abreviations,  would 
afford  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  instrumental  music, 
a  wonderful  church-like  interlude  for  orchestra  or 
for  the  organ  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
the  figures  of  the  instrumentation  present  them- 
selves quite  independently  of  the  voice  parts.  Its 
leading  movement  is  a  Canon  for  two  voices  in 
the  second,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  in  the 
seventh  below ;  which  Canon  alternates  on  the 
one  hand  between  the  contralto  and  the  bass — on 
the  other  between  the  soprano  and  tenor.  It  is 
almost  a  fugued  choral  song.  In  passages  where 
the  words  demand  shades  of  a  more  pathetic  ex- 
pression, the  melody  assumes  a  more  modern 
form,  and  the  voices,  united  in  quartet,  perform 
ensembles  and  imitations  in  the  free  style  with 
wonderful  variety  of  design.  During  these  move- 
ments and  combinations  of  the  voices,  the  orches- 
tra works  out  a  totally  distinct  fugue  with  strict 
imitation,  with  several  subjects,  wonderfully  em- 


Painfully  thy  passion  bought  me, 
Long  thy  wearied  spirit  sought  me, 
Thro'  such  sufTring  hope  is  brought  me. 

Judge,  to  whom  revenge  pertaineth, 
Pardon  grant  me  while  love  reigneth. 
Ere  consuming  wrath  remaineth. 

■W^ounded  conscience  me  accusing, 
Guilty  blushes  me  suffusing, 
Spare  the  sinner  sin  is  bruising, 

Thou,  who  Marj-'s  love  pcrceivedst. 
And  the  dying  thief  receivcdst, 
Even  me  with  hope  relievedst. 

Tho'  my  prayer  unworthy  grieve  me, 
Lord  most  gracious,  still  relieve  mc. 
Lest  eternal  fire  receive  me. 

'Mid  the  sheep  a  place  decide  me, 
And  from  goats  on  left  divide  me, 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  Thee. 


bellished  by  the  master's  hand,  but  flowing  full 
of  grace  and  beauty  from  the  source.  From 
time  to  time  the  fugue  is  interrupted,  to  give 
place  to  a  simple  accompaniment ;  then  is  heard 
anew  that  incomparable  bass,  ever  varied  and 
ever  singing,  which  through  a  thousand  melo- 
dious v.'indings  and  a  thousand  contraiiuntal  ram- 
ifications, pursues  the  thread  of  a  serious,  persis- 
tent meditation  on  the  Infinite,  while  the  violins 
and  the  violas  weave  other  significant  and  mys- 
tical comments  around  the  solemn  discourse  re- 
cited by  the  singers.  The  eflcct  of  this  unheard 
of  combination  between  the  voices  and  the 
orchestra  borders  upon  the  marvellous,  like  the 
labor  that  produced  it.  Like  the  Zauherflote 
overture,  the  Recordare  seems  to  date  from  the 
oldest  of  all  forms,  fugued  music ;  it  is  a  canto 
fermo  with  improvised  voices  in  fugued  style ; 
beyond  this  you  find  no  coincidence  between  the 
two  pieces ;  they  are  diametrically  opposite  in 
character,  and  as  to  the  working  up,  the  Recor- 
dare admits  of  no  comparison  with  whatsoever 

else. 

[To  be  eontiuued.] 


Originality  in  Mtisic . 

(From  the  New  York  Blusical  "n^orld.) 

Originality,  for  the  present  purpose,  shall  be 
considered  as  a  property  or  mark  of  distinction 
standing  out  boldly,  in  the  productions  of  extra- 
ordinary minds  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
average  calibre.  To  be  thoroughly  original  a 
work  of  art  must  be  totally  unlike  every  other 
work,  saving  only  in  those  general  properties 
which  belong  to  the  species  of  art  to  which  the 
specimen  pertains.  Thus,  each  of  two  pictures 
may  be  perfectly  original  in  its  character,  not- 
withstanding they  are  both  alike  in  one  respect — 
that  they  are  representations  .  of  visible  objects, 
produced  by  coloring  matter  laid  upon  a  surface. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  undesirable  originality, 
the  result,  not  of  the  genius  of  a  master  mind,  but 
of  a  morbid  desire  after  notoriety.  This  leads  to 
extravagance,  oddity,  eccentricity.  Its  products, 
'tis  true,  are  not  cast  in  the  common  mould  ;  but 
neither  are  they  of  a  nature  to  be  admired  or 
sought  after.  Its  deviations  from  ordinary  stand- 
ards are  but  so  many  censurable  obliquities. 
Sach  deviations  there  may  be  in  every  walk  of 
Art,  but  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  explore 
them.  Obliquities  of  moral  character  and  de- 
portment there  may  also  be,  affording  ample  field 
for  observation,  as  so  many  specimens  of  at- 
tempted originality  ;  but  neither  is  our  business 
with  them.  The  remarks  which  follow  will  relate 
to  originality  as  manifested  in  musical  compo- 
sition. 

Originality  in  music  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may 
exist  in  the  subject  or  theme,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  subject.  Where  originality  is  dis- 
coverable both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  handled,  (an  exceedingly  rare 
case,)  there  of  course  the  claim  to  the  distinction 
is  doubly  strong.  To  invent  a  new  phrase  of 
agreeable  melody  is  to  exercise  in  a  certain  sense 
a  creative  power.  It  is  a  power  conferred  upon 
few  individuals  of  the  many  millions  of  which  the 
population  of  the  earth  is  made  up.  To 
string  musical  notes  together  in  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant sequence,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  known  composition,  would  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  Such  passages,  had  they  by 
possibility  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  any 
gifted  composer,  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  his  pen.  With  that  branch  of  originality 
we  are  now  concerned. 

What  must  be  the  extent  of  a  melody  before  it 
can,  in  this  age  of  the  worid,  claim  the  nrierit  of 
originality,  may  well  be  questioned,  (iuite  cer- 
fairi  it  is  that  no  two  or  three  notes  can  be  put 
together  which  have  not  followed  each  other  in  a 
similar  manner  before ;  perhaps  no  short  single 
phrase  whatever.     15ut  when  we  come  to  longer 


phrases,  or  to  successions  of  short  phrases,  the 
possible  variety  increases  in  a  ratio  which  it  would 
task  the  powers  of  the  arithmetician  to  calculate. 
Then  there  is  room  for  invention ;  and  the  work- 
ings of  a  master  mind,  having  the  grasp  of  such 
materials,  soon  make  themselves  manifest. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  literary 
composition.  We  do  not  look  for  an  oriifinal 
composition  consisting  of  two  or  three  words  only. 
Perhaps  such  a  composition  is  not  possible,  pro- 
vided good  sense  be  the  essential  condition.  Yet 
v;hat  an  illimitable  scope  for  the  display  of  inven- 
tive power  do  the  words  of  our  language, — of  any 
language  indeed  present  I 

As  melody  is  the  leading  feature  of  all  music, 
we  have  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  as  regards 
originality.  In  harmony  there  is  not  so  much 
room  for  invention  ;  perhaps,  at  this  time  of  day, 
there  may  be  thougiit  to  be  none  at  all.  Certainly 
it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  new  combination  of 
musical  sounds,  such  as  human  ears  under  any 
circumstances  would  tolerate.  But  new  succes- 
sions of  chords  or  harmonies  may  possibly  be 
introduced  ;  at  all  events,  original  effects  may  be 
elicited  by  such  collocations.  This  point,  however, 
relates  rather  to  treatment  than  to  the  subject. 

We  have  hearil  sometimes  of  an  "  original  style." 
This,  however,  means  nothing  more  than  the  mode 
of  treatment,  which  may  be  almost  infinitely 
diversified.  Of  course,  as  we  shall  not  be  so  insane 
as  to  attempt  to  frame  rules  for  the  creation  of 
original  melodies  (I)  so  neither  shall  we  make  the 
slightest  endeavor  to  define  novel  plans  of  treat- 
ment. Every  composer  must  manage  those 
matters  for  himself.  "  Every  art  is  best  taught  by 
example."  The  student  therefore  will  do  well — 
it  is  very  old  advice,  and  we  make  no  claim  of 
originality  for  it, — to  study  the  works  of  acknowl- 
edged classical  masters.  He  will  there  frequently 
find  similar  ideas,  almost  identical  phrases,  em- 
ployed by  those  whom  we  esteem  amongst  the 
most  gifted  with  inventive  genius;  yet  with  such 
dissimilarity  of  treatment,  that  the  remembrance 
of  one  composition  is  seldom  recalled  by  another, 
although  founded  upon  nearly  or  quite  the  same 
theme.  The  case  is  paralleled  by  two  sermons 
written  upon  the  same  te.xt ;  yet  perhaps  having, 
when  examined,  scarcely  two  ideas  in  common. 

We  shall  exemplify  this  idea  by  quoting  a 
remarkable  instance.  Few  of  our  readers  can  be 
unaetjuainted  with  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and  the 
majestic  fugue  chorus  at  the  words,  "  And  with 
his  stripes."     Here  is  its  text. 


Ife 


-i=- 


It 


i::^z 


^- 
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And  with  his    stripes  we    are    healed 

Now  turn  to  J.  Sebastian  Bach's  celebrated 
forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues.  At  the  44th 
fugue  (the  20tli  of  the  2nd  set,  when  the  work  is 
divided  into  fH'O  sets)  the  theme  is  thus  announced: 
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m 


&c. 


The  leading  phrase  transposed  to  another  key, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  Handel's;  yet  the  two 
compositions  bear  no  further  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Which  of  these  two  great  men,  Bach  and 
Handel,  first  broached  the  idea,  perhaps  never 
can  be  determined ;  and  it  is  needless  to  enquire. 
A  third  party,  as  great  'as  either  of  them,  has 
employed  the  same  melodical  thought.  The  con- 
cluding chorus  of  Mozart's  celebrated  Requiem 
Mass  gives  out  its  principal  text  thus: 


im^EEBEt 


Efe£ 


.l,iz-yzzc. 


Cum    Banc  -  tis        tu  -  -  -  is,  &c. 

A  counter  subject  in  the  alto  commences  in  the 
second  bar,  and  gives  a  decided  color  to  the  whole 
fui»ue.  It  will  be  good  for  the  student  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  those  three  movements.  The 
text  is  the  same  in  each  case,  (lor  the  proportionate 
elongation  of  the  first  note  of  the  phrase  in  the 
last  cited  instance  makes  no  essential  dilferenee,) 
and  yet  the  products  arc  totally  unlike. 

Now  Mozart  must  have  seen  and  known  Han- 
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dal's  use  of  the  phrase,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
probability  that  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with 
Bach's  treatment  of  the  same  theme ;  and  'yet, 
with  all  his  extraordinary  inventive  powers,  he 
chose  to  adopt  it  as  the  finale  of  liis  last,  perhaps 
his  greatest  work. 

A  simiUirity  of  subject  then  must  not  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  poverty  of  invention  ;  it 
may  be  rather  considered  as  an  alloirnhle  quotation. 
AVe  have  it  in  literature,  why  not  in  music  ?  We 
remember  to  have  heard  the  famous  Samuel 
Wesley  express  his  wish  that  we  had  some  equiv- 
alent in  music  for  the  iiireiied  commas  oi  onVinRry 
quotations.  The  adoption  of  some  such  symbol 
would  screen  many  a  poor  fellow  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism. 


Dr.  Tuokerman's  Lecture. 

(From  tlie  Traveller, -Feb.  13.) 

Church  Music  ix  the  Old  World  and 
IN  THE  New.  The  sixtli  lecture  befor.i  the 
Boston  Art  Club  was  delivered  last  evening  by 
Dr.  S.  Parkm.\n  Tuckerman,  who  discoursed 
of  the  rise,  progress,  decline  and  present  condition 
of  church  music  in  the  old  world,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  art  in  America  at  this  time.  In  commenc- 
ing, he  remarked  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  as 
a  part  of  religious  worship,  .music  had  been  held 
in  high  estimation.  It  was  coeval  with  society. 
It  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
days  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  At  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  200,000  musicians  assisted  in 
the  grand  ceremonies  of  the  occasion;  but  during 
the  centuiy  preceding,  little  mention  is  made  of 
the  music  of  the  Jews,  who  think  there  must  not 
be  much  music  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  music  of  the  early  Christians  was  tinctured 
with  Paganism.  During  the  first  five  centuries 
after  Christ,  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
musical  science,  and  near  the  close  of  this  period 
the  introduction  of  discords  was  .made.  Mention 
was  made  of  nearly  all  the  distinguished  artists 
that  have  lived  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  the 
immortal  Handel.  The  bright  era  of  musical  art 
initiated  bj'  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  was 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  credit  of  being 
the  great  nurse  of  musical  art  awarded  to  the 
Catholic  church. 

The  decline  of  church  music,  which  commenced 
at  a  time  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  .was 
attributed  to  its  debasing  and  corrupting  union 
with  the  dramatic  and  ornamental  style. 

In  speaking  of  the  modern  school  of  church 
■  music,  the  lecturer  complained  that  it  was  full  of 
devices  and  superficial  arts  for  the  sole  end  of 
producing  an  effect,  which  was  only  the  .game  as 
that  produced  by  a  performance  of  the  Anvil 
Chorus  in  Trovatore.  By  such  arts  the  taste  of 
the  listener  grows  depraved,  the  temple  of  God  is 
dwarfed  into  an  opera  house,  and  the  creature  is 
worshipped  before  the  Creator.  Genuine  church 
music,  said  the  lecturer,  like  the  Gothic  temples 
in  which  it  used  to  resound,  is  founded  upon 
immutable  principles,  and  was  alike  beautiful  in 
all  ages. 

{From  the  Courier,  Feb.  13.) 

In  the  second  portion.  Church  Music  in  this 
country  was  spoken  of  In  America,  the  lecturer 
said,  the  term  Church  Music  has  no  other  meaninn- 
than  to  denote  the  character  of  the  music  usually 
found  in  our  endless  collections  of  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  Within  the  past  thirty  years  many 
hundred  different  collections  of  psalm  tunes  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  may 
safely  say  that,  if  from  the  contents  of  all  of  them 
we  would  rake  out  the  bad  music,  the  residue 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  make  one  respectable 
collection  of  good  and  appropriate  church  tunes. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  works  as  these 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  create  a  vulgar 
and  profane  taste,  as  well  as  an  appetite  for  a  style 
of  music  which  is  radically  bad ;  and  the  use  of 
such  compositions,  whether  for  private  practice  or 
for  public  worship,  is  not  only  destructive  to  all 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  Church  Music, 
but  will  most  assuredly  result  in  totally  unfitting 
us  for  the  proper  enjoyment  and  appreciation  o!' 
all  good  music. 


The  lecturer  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
hymn  books,  and  a  return  to  the  best  metrical 
version  of  the  "  Psalms  of  David,"  thus  substi- 
tuting a  devout  and  sober  psalmody  in  place  of 
the  many  objectionable  hymns  now  in  general  use ; 
also  the  discontinuance  of  Quartet  singing,  with 
all  its  prettiness,  feebleness,  and  glee-like  effect; 
and  the  provision  of  choirs  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
voices.  Let  the  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
said  he,  study,  in  some  degree,  the  art  of  "  Church 
Music,"  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  enable  them  to 
determine  whether  the  music  they  are  listening  to 
is  a  good  church  tune,  constructed  upon  ecclesi- 
astical principles,  or  the  adaptation  of  some  pretty 
melody  from  the  last  Opera;  and,  as  in  olden  time 
the  Church's  ministers  were,  at  once  by  choice  and 
compulsion,  the  Church's  musicians,  let  not  their 
successors  at  the  present  day  esteem  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  their  cloth  to  study  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  genuine  Church  Music — such  as 
Martin  Luther  pronounced  next  in  importance  to 
Theology. 

In  this  country,  the  church  organist  enjoys 
neither  importance  nor  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Of  the  three  clas.se3  which  may  be  found,  the  man 
of  real  ability  and  merit  must  speedilj'  grow  dis- 
gusted with  his  position,  and  will  either  resign  his 
oflice  or  else  pursue  his  own  inclination  in  defiance 
of  censure  and  opposition;  the  performer  of  some- 
what humbler  rank  will  remain  stationary  in 
acquirement,  or  dwindle  into  insignificance  ;  and 
the  mere  piano-forte  player,  who  knows  the  Organ 
only  by  the  white  and  black  of  its  manuals,  will 
snap  his  fingers  at  Art,  pamper  the  ignorant  follies 
of  his  auditors,  and  achieve  his  only  aim : — a 
trifling  addition  to  his  income.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  employ  men  of  science 
and  skill  for  the  little  music  that  is  done  in  our 
churches ;  that  if  an  organist  can  after  some  fashion 
get  through  or  over  a  psalm  tune  and  a  chant,  and 
make  sufficient  noise  upon  his  instrument  to  cover 
the  final  retreat  of  the  congregation,  it  is  enough. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  necessities  of  tlie 
church,  who,  in  her  anxiety  to  spiritualize  men's 
minds,  must  not  forget  that  they  need  some  pi-e- 
parative  influence  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  pulpit  eloquence  to  provide,  and  that,  in 
treating  Music  indifferently,  or  as  a  thing  of 
nought,  she  casts  from  her  the  surest  means  of  the 
power  she  covets. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  urging  that  with  the 
Clergy  and  the  Organists  and  Choirs  of  our 
churches  rests  the  power  to  effect  an  immediate 
and  thorough  reformation.  Let  our  Clergy,  said 
he,  obtain  such  an  acquaintance  with  church  music 
as  will  enable  them  to  form  just  and  correct 
opinions,  both  in  regard  to  the  selection  as  well  as 
the  performance  of  all  music  within  their  houses 
of  worship.  Let  our  organists  contemplate  and 
study  the  works  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  com- 
posers of  the  sixteenth  centurj';  let  them  dis- 
countenance musical  quackeries  in  every  form  and 
shape,  and  strive  to  elevate  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  office.  And  for  the  uses  of 
the  church,  let  them  cultivate  only  that  pure  and 
legitimate  style  of  music  which  the  voice  of  history, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  centuries,  has  declared 
to  be  eminently  fitted  above  all  others  for  this  high 
and  holy  purpose. 


"Brummagem"  Piety. 

[From  Punch.] 

We  learn  from  a  (spirited)  paragraph  in  a 
(highly  respected)  weekly  contemporary  (The 
JMusical  World')  to  which,  of  course,  "  a  press  of 
more  important  matter"  has  prevented  any  earlier 
allusion,  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council  have  acted  recently 
in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  have 
their  portraits  taken,  and  sent  in  to  the  association 
for  wholly  closing  Sunday,  as  candidates  for  the 
Cant  Gallery  which  we  hear  is  in  formation.  The 
act  by  which  they  have  immortalized  themselves 
(for,  being  introduced  in  Punch,  their  reputation  is 
undying)  has  been  the  prohibition  of  a  concert  of 
purely  sacred  music,  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 
in  their  Town  Hall  on  Christmas  Day,  at  prices 
that  would  render  it  accessible  by  "  the  people." 
The  debate  upon  the  question  is  said  to  have  been 


a  long  one,  and  in  proportion  to  its  length  was  the 
narrowness  of  mind  which  was  evinced  by  those 
whose  votes  had  the  majority.  As  a  sample  of 
the  oratory  by  which  they  professed  to  expound 
their  views,  and  justify  their  opposition  to  the 
leave  which  was  applied  for,  we  are  told  that — 

"  One  expressed  his  opinion,  that  sacred  music 
was  not  different  from  polkas,  except  that  it  is 
played  slower.  Another  observed,  that  he  did  not 
individually  object  to  music  of  any  kind,  but  he 
didn't  like  sacred  music  blown  through  a  trumpet." 

Had  it  been  proposed  at  this  Christmas  Concert 
to  perform  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  on  a  pair  of 
bagpipes,  we  should  think  Ibis  latter  gentleman 
would  have  not  withheld  consent  to  it.  His 
objection,  it  would  seem,  is  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  music  as  the  instrument;  and  in 
instancing  the  trumpet  as  his  particular  aversion, 
he  is  probably  moved  by  a  spirit  of  rivaby,  as  he 
perhaps  is  in  the  habit  of  blowing  his  own.  Now 
in  the  bagpipes  he  in  no  way  need  have  had  such 
fear  of  competition ;  while  its  tone  might  in  some 
measure  have  "improved  the  occasion,"  by  re- 
minding those  who  heard  it  of  those  sermons  in 
drones  which  we  most  of  us  have  listened  to. 

When  ears  are  stopped  with  the  cotton  of  Cant, 
they  are  rendered  deaf  not  only  to  reason,  but  to 
music.  However  long  a  fanatic's  auriculars  may 
be,  he  can  hear  no  difference  between  a  psalm 
tune  and  a  polka,  at  least  if  the  former  be  played 
out  of  Church-time.  Having  "  no  music  in  his 
soul"  all  music  sounds  alike  to  him,  whether  it  be 
the  Handel  of  the  organ-loft  or  the  handle  of  the 
street  piano ;  and  having  himself  "  no  mind  for"  it, 
he  compounds  for  other  sinfulness  by  condemning 
that  as  such. 

It  is  a  common  phrase  to  speak  of  articles  of 
doubtful  origin  as  being  "  Brummagem"  ones. 
And  we  think  such  spurious  sanctity  as  that  which 
would  prevent  even  the  music  of  the  Mesdah 
being  played  on  Christmas  Day,  may  be  fittingly 
set  down  as  "  Brummagem"  Piety. 


Eladame  Clara  I'TotcUo. 

We  have  no  finer  oratorio  singer  than  Madame 
Clara  Novello;  no  soprano  voice  heard  at  our  con- 
certs is  richer,  more  artistic,  or  more  sustained, 
than  hers.  Perhaps,  also,  no  lady,  known  to  the 
professors  and  admirers  of  music,  has  run  a  more 
distinguished  career ;  for  though  she  has  never  cre- 
ated an  enthusiasm  to  rival  the  furore  raised  by 
Jenny  Lind — though  her  name  has  not  been 
blazoned  by  Barnum  pufferj',  or  heralded  by 
mock  litigation — she  has  gone  on,  from  year  to 
year,  with  an  increasing  fame,  and  now  stands 
among  the  ornaments  other  profession. 

She  was  born  on  the  loth  of  June,  ISIS,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  an  organist 
and  musician  of  no  inconsiderable  repute,  chiefly 
esteemed,  however,  on  account  of  his  arrangement 
of  Mozart's  masses.  Many  others  of  the  same 
family  have  attained  distinction  in  the  melodious, 
and  even  in  the  literary  art,  but  Clara  Novello  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  name. 

Before  she  was  si.x  years  old  she  began  her 
studies;  and,  hy  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Fetis, 
she  was  presented,  some  time  later,  as  a  candidate 
for  admission  among  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
Sacred  Music,  in  Paris.  The  brilliant  Chorou 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  He 
asked  the  little  girl  to  sing;  she  obeyed,  and  sang 
"  The  Soldier  Tired."  That  was  enough  for 
Choron.  He  waved  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
institution,  and  received  her  at  once.  No  circum- 
stance could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  youthful 
student.  She  threw  herself  into  her  studies  with 
the  utmost  ardor,  and  even  took  part  in  the  public 
performances  of  the  Academy,  though  upon  these 
occasions  her  height  and  age  were  so  disproportion- 
ate to  those  of  the  other  competitors,  that  she  had 
to  be  mounted  upon  a  stooh 

The  Academy  was  unfortunately  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  certain  matters  into  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter,  though  it  should  be  stated, 
that  in  no  way  did  they  reflect  upon  its  directors 
or  pupils.  Clara  Novello,  then  still  very  young, 
returned  to  England,  and  commenced  her  brilliant 
career  as  a- concert  singer.  This  she  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
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appearing  twice  in  Norwich,  at  tlie  opening  of  a 
Catholic  chapel,  and  at  the  theatre,  during  the 
performance  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea."  AVe  should 
mention  that  it  was  at  York  she  recived  the  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  and  that,  when  she  appeared 
in  public  in  that  city,  the  "  cliildisli  treble"  of  her 
Toice,  now  mellowed  into  sweetness  and  power, 
was  remembered,  and  applauded  with  sjmpathetic 
admiration.  At  length  the  great  master  of  Ger- 
man music,  Mendelssohn,  hearing  of  her  talents, 
invited  her  to  make  her  appearance  in  Geriiiany; 
she  accepted  the  proposal;  she  sang  before  a 
critical  audience  at  one  of  the  most  fastidious  of 
continental  capitals  and  her  triumph  was  at  once 
announced  and  confirmed.  Germany  is  essentially 
a  country  of  music,  where  no  mean  professors  of 
the  art  can  satisfy  the  cultivated  ear  of  the  public 
in  the  great  cities,  so  that  Clara  Novello's  success 
in  all  directions  elevated  her  to  a  distinguished 
rank.  She  was  then  invited  to  Russia,  and  the 
Russian  connoisseurs  appreciated  her  no  less 
highly  than  the  Germans.  Returning  a  second 
time  to  England,  Malibran  and  Rubini,  the  stars 
of  the  operatic  stage,  were  interested  in  her  repu- 
tation, and  counselled  her  parents,  with  the  most 
sincere  friendliness,  to  secure  for  her  voice  the 
advantages  of  an  Italian  discipline,  that  she  might 
come  forward  and  grace  the  Italian  stage.  To 
Italy,  therefore,  she  went,  and  received  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  illustrious  Rossini,  at  Bologna, 
■who  recommended  her  to  the  well  known  Cav- 
aliere  Micberoux,  of  Milan,  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, then  considered  one  of  the  most  proficient 
musical  instructors  of  the  day.  With  his  aid, 
Clara  Novello  advanced  to  the  highest  department 
of  her  profession,  and  not  only  attained  a  perfect 
command  of  the  language,  and  the  native  method 
of  employing  it  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  actually 
appeared  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy — at 
Fermo,  at  Bologna,  at  Padua,  and  at  Rome. 
Her  success  was  remarkable ;  her  reputation 
increased  every  day.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
■we  may  mention  that  when  Rossini  produced  at 
Bologna,  under  the  directorship  of  the  celebrated 
Donizetti,  his  wondrous  ■work,  the  "  Stabat  Mater," 
he  offered  to  Clara  Novello  the  homage  of  asking 
her  to  sing  it.  Many  a  prima  donna  in  Italy 
would  have  felt  a  glow  of  pride  at  receiving  from 
such  a  master  such  an  invitation. 

Two  years  passed.  All  Europe  had  now  beard 
of  Clara  Novello's  performances.  She  then  mar- 
ried, in  Italy,  the  Count  Gigliucci,  and  retired  for 
awhile  into  private  life.  But  the  burning  tempest 
of  1848  swept  over  the  Continent,  and  after  the 
events  of  1849  the  Countess  Gigliucci  was  deter- 
mined, by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  to 
resume  the  toils  and  the  triumphs  of  her  favorite 
profession.  Once  more  the  London  season  was 
graced  by  her  presence ;  once  more  the  theatres 
of  Rome,  Florence,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid  resounded 
with  her  praise,  which  even  swelled  aloft  under 
the  unrivalled  roof  of  the  Scala,  at  Milan. 

Other  circumstances  of  her  career,  in  addition 
to  those  of  purely  professional  interest,  may  be 
enumerated.  It  has  been  said  by  a  musical  critic 
that  she  not  only  acquired  her  excellent  constitu- 
tion, but  much  of  her  power  as  a  vocalist  from  the 
healthy  life  she  passed  during  her  childhood  in 
Yorkshire.  She  was  accustomed  to  pass  whole 
days  together  at  a  pleasant  farmhouse  on  the  York- 
shire moors,  breathing  the  most  bracing  air  in 
England ;  living  with  pastoral  simplicity  upon 
home-baked  bread,  home-made  cheese,  home  milk, 
home-fed  poultry,  and  bacon ;  and,  as  we  are 
informed  by  her  account,  "  her  rations  were  like  a 
sparrow's  meal  at  harvest  tide."    In  London,  while 

?[nite  a  child,  she  used  ts  entertain  her  parents, 
fiends,  and  patrons,  with  "  The  Soldier  tired," 
variations  upon  the  Irish  melody,  "  My  lodging  is 
on  the  cold  ground,"  and  the  air  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  "  Cease  your  funning,"  the  favorite  of 
Madame  Catalani  and  Mrs.  Salmon.  Moreover, 
her  father  and  mother  were  acfjuainted  with  the 
widow  and  sister  of  ^Mozart;  and  at  Paris  she 
acquired  her  well  known  solid  and  firm  sostcnnlo 
from  singing  without  accompaniment  in  the  choral 
pieces  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  and  Handel.  It  was 
while  singing  in  one  of  these  that  she  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  French  king  Charles  X.,  who 
might  have  been  a  happier  and  a  better  man  had 


be  never  attempted  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
musical  critic.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  this 
occasion  made  some  very  flattering  observations 
to  the  youthful  singer.  It  is  said  that  upon  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Clara  was  so  terrified 
by  the  confusion  and  clamor  around,  that  she  sank 
into  a  stupor,  and  remained  in  that  condition  for 
six  and  thirty  hours. 

In  England,  she  sang  in  the  ceblerated  "  An- 
cient Concerts,"  and  in  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  where  she  sang  the  Per  Pieta  of 
Mozart,  at  a  time  when  she  was  not  fifteen  years 
old.  A  high  honor,  at  such  an  age,  to  be  invited 
to  take  a  solo  part  at  the  most  distinguished  instru- 
mental concerts  then  resorted  to  by  the  musical 
world  I  In  the  same  year,  183.3,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  a  provincial  festival  at  Wor- 
cester, and,  twelve  months  later,  was  one  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  Centenary  Handel  Festival,  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  At  sixteen  she  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Institution,  a  new 
wreath  being  thus  placed  upon  her  brow. 

Tlie  quality  of  her  voice  is  admitted  to  be  of 
the  finest  character.  The  utmost  art,  conjoined 
•vvith  the  utmost  ease,  pervades  her  intonation. 
She  is  devoted  to  a  pure,  natural,  and  health}' 
style,  introducing  no  capricious,  showy,  or  eccen- 
tric variations,  but  always  sweet  and  equal, 
■whether  when  warbling  a  ballad,  or  singing  some 
of  the  difficult  pieces  of  Spohr  or  Cimarosa.  Her 
forthcoming  appearance  in  London  is  expected 
with  uncommon  interest,  there  being  no  singer  in 
the  country  from  whose  performance  the  amateur 
may  be  more  certain  of  deriving  delight  and 
satisfaction,  than  the  elegant  and  accomplished 
lady,  Clara  Novello. 


Htusi^al  (|fliiiti!sp0ttden4«. 

New  York,  Feb.  17. — Owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, I  heard  Thalberg  last  night  for  the  first 
time.     I  had  heard  and  read  enough  about  him  to 
know  exactly  what  to  expect,  and  I  was  neither 
agreeably  nor  disagreeably  disappointed.     I  can  find 
no   better  mode  of  expressing  my  opinion  of  this 
prince  of  virtuosi  than  by  subscribing  fully  to  your 
own  most  pertinent  and  just  remarks  about  him  ;  I 
found  that  they  agreed  with  my  impression  in  every 
particular.     Nor  can  I  refrain  from  quoting  to  you 
the  opinion   of  a   friend  whose  judgment  I  value 
highly,  and  which,  given  as  it  was  in  a  private  let- 
ter, is  too  good  to  be   lost  to  the  public.     My  friend 
says :  "  I   have   heard   Thalberg.     I   give   him   all 
credit  for  his  marvellous  execution  ;  I  find  a  great 
sensual    enjoyment  in  its  perfection.     There  is  a 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  touch,  a  peculiar  art  of  bring- 
ing out  the  vocal  powers  of  his  instrument,  which  I 
never  heard  before.     But  how  infinitely  does  all  the 
pleasure  which  I  derive  from  his  operatic  airs,  en- 
veloped in  halos  and  sparking  notes,  and  runs,  and 
arpeggios,  fall  short  of  the  deep,  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion with  which  I  have  listened  to  Clara  Schu- 
.mann's  performance  of  the  deep,  soul-filling  works 
of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mozart !     Why  is  it  that  so 
few  can  feel  the  difference  ■?     Why  will  mere  glitter 
so  far  outweigh  solid  gold  with  the  multitude  'i     At 
one  of  Thalberg's  concerts  he  gave  us  a  movement 
from  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E  flat.     That  one 
movement,    with    orchestral    accompaniment,    was 
worth  all  the  rest  together,  singing  and  all,  yet  it 
fell  dead  upon  the  audience,  while  I  drank  it  in  as 
the  mown  grass  does  the   rain.     A  great  soul  was 
speaking  to  mine,  and  I  communed  with  him,  as  the 
preachers  say.    The  Fantasias,   fine    as   they  are, 
seem   like   arabesques  in  gaudy  colors,  when  com- 
pared with   the   soul,  the   deep,  heart-felt   power  of 
love  and  beauty  in  a  face  by  Raphael.     One  such 
face  outweighs  acres  of  common  canvass.     So  does 
a  true  musical  work  outweigh  whole  realms  of  fan- 
tasia-covered music-paper.    Why,  one  evening  with 
young  Rubin.stein's  storm  and  calm,  in  which  his 
powerful  nature  puts  forth  its  utterance  by  his  skilful 


fingers,  is  worth  more  than  all  I  heard  from  Thal- 
berg ;  for  Rubinstein  has  a  soul  beyond  and  above 
the  mere  exhibition  of  finger  gymnastics  in  varying 
operatic  love-songs.  What  are  Thalberg  geniuses 
but  superb  musical  pastry  cooks  %  The  tables  glit- 
ter with  jellies  and  candies,  and  beautiful  works  of 
art  constructed  in  sweets,  but  there  is  no  strong 
meat  there.  Children  in  Art,  as  well  as  other 
children,  like  sweetmeats  :  but  is  the  greatest  be  who 
can  give  them  the  best  sugar-plums  t  " 

Thalberg  gave  us  last  night  his  Fantasias  on  I)on 
Giovanni  and  Russian  airs,  his  variations   on  Elisir 
d'Amore,  and  his  "  Andante."     The  first  and  third 
of  these  I  can  say  nothing  new  to  you  about.     I  en- 
joyed the  Minuet  in  the  first  exceedingly ;  and  so, 
too,  the  real  singing  of  the  pretty  Russian  airs.    I 
have  a  weakness  for  popular  melodies,  and  greeted 
old   friends    in  the   "  Rothe  Sarafan,"  and  the  Na- 
tional  Hymn.     These    were   worked   up   with    the 
utmost   perfection ;  it  was   really   curious  to  watch 
and  follow  their  labyrinthine  evolutions.     The  beau- 
tiful Andante  was   beautifully  played,  but  not  being 
familiar  with  it  beforehand,  I  shall  have  to  hear  it 
again  before  giving  a  decided  opinion  about  it.  There 
was  a  new  arrangement  made  in   the  disposition  of 
the  platform.     It  was  in   the  middle,  and  held  two 
Erards,   at   which    Thalberg   played  alternately,  so 
that  we  could   see  by  turns  his  fingers  and  his  face. 
And  when  in  the   latter  position,  it  was  marvellous 
to  notice  how,  during  the  most  difficult  passages,  he 
would  calmly  raise  his  eyes  and  pass  them  over  the 
audience,  as   if  he  were  but  twirling  his   thumbs, 
instead  of,  as  a  gentleman  near  me  remarked,  "play- 
ing a  different  variation  with  each  of  his  fingers."     I 
never  saw  so  calm   and   quiet   a   pianist;  one  can 
hardly  realize   at  first  the  perfection  of  his  "  pian- 
ism,"  accustomed  as  we   are  to  see  modern  virtuosi 
earning  their  laurels  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
Mme.  D'Angri,  with  her  abnormal  voice,  sang  AJi 
mon  Jils,  an   aria  from   Donna  del  Logo,  one  from 
Bethj,  for  which  her  voice  is  almost  too  heavy,  and  , 
where,  in  the  Swiss  refrain,  she   is  more  true  to  Na- 
ture than  to  Art,  and  her  clieval  de  balaille,  the  Rondo 
from  Cenerentola.     In   the  latter  she  roused  all  the 
admiration  I  can  give  to  faultless  passage  singing. 
Her  Jioriture  were  marvellous.     Mme.  Johannsen 
also  took  part  in  the  performances  of  the  evening, 
singing  the  Aria  from  the  Freyschiitz  and  a  couple  of 
German  songs  very  finely.    Her  voice  has  improved 
during  her  season  of  rest.     The  remaining  number 
of  the  programme  presented  a  new  feature,  a  "  De- 
clamation," which,  according  to  the  European  cus- 
tom (!!!)  had  been  added   to  the  entertainment  by 
way  of  variety.     Mrs.  Davenport    ranted,    and 
gasped,  and  whispered,  and  mouthed  out  Longfel- 
low's "  Skeleton  in  Armor."     Of  the  first  two-thirds 
1  caught  only  now  and  then  a  word,  hut  towards  the 
end  I  consoled  myself  for  the  bad  delivery  by  the 
beauty   of  the  poem.    I   do   not  think  our  public 
would  be  much  ofl'ended  if  this  part  of  the  perform- 
ances were  omitted. 

I  must  beg  Mr.  Burke's  pardon  for  having  for- 
gotten to  mention  his  share  in  my  enjoyment  that 
evening.  It  was  so  great,  through  his  admirable 
rendering  of  De  Beriot's  "  Tremolo,"  that  I  hardly 
see  how  I  could  have  made  such  a  mistake. 

You  have  probably  seen  from  our  papers  that 
Thalberg  intends  giving  three  "Matinees,"  and  will 
play  at  each  one  several  classical  pieces.  I  antici- 
pate great  enjoyment  from  them.  To-morrow  night, 
too,  be  plays  Chopin's  "Funeral  March."  He  has 
his  hands  full,  for  after  playing  yesterday  morning 
for  the  schools,  and  giving  a  concert  last  night,  he  is 
announced  in  New  Haven  for  to-night.  To-morrow 
he  again  plays  twice,  as  on  Monday,  Thursday  in 
Brooklyn,  Friday  morning  in  a  mating,  and  evening 
at  a  charity  concert,  and  Saturday  gives  another 

concert. 

Your  printer  is  incorrigible.    He  spoilt  the  mean- 
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ing  of  two  or  three  of  my  sentences  the  last  time  by 
leaving  out  a  word  in  one  place  and  changing  one  in 
another.  I  spoke  of  a  current  of  mournful  tender- 
ness (not  ■'  tendencies")  running  beneath  the  humor 
of  a  Scherzo  of  Beethoven,  and  wrote  that  Goldbcck 
spoilt  a  movement  by  a  few  false  notes,  instead  of  "  a 
few  notes." 

At  a  private  house,  not  long  ago,  I  heard  Ole 
Bull  once  more  after  many,  many  years.  The  poor 
man  looks  worn  and  broken  down  by  sickness,  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment,  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  tonching  in  seeing  him  stand  there  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  beloved  violin  pressed  to  his 
breast,  drawing  forth  from  it,  in  sounds  as  sweet  and 
pure  as  ever,  the  plaintive  airs  of  his  native  land. 
He  is  certainly  a  genius,  if  he  is  not  much  of  a  musi- 
cian, and  though  be  has  a  considerable  load  of  hum- 
bug on  his  conscience.  t 
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Costa's  "  Eli." 
The  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  Handel 
AND  Haydn  Society  in  procuring  so  early 
and  studying  so  thoroughly  this  new  oratorio, 
(first  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
August,  1855,)  were  rewarded  by  a  very  large 
and  highly  interested  audience  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. Never  did  first  performance  of  an  oratorio 
here  pass  oiF  more  successfully.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  music  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure, 
particularly  the  second  part,  whicli  introduces  the 
young  Samuel ;  the  first  part,  in  spite  of  many 
admirable  pieces,  was  rendered  somewhat  heavy 
by  the  dullness  of  the  part  of  Eli,  with  its  fre- 
quent, long-drawn  recitatives.  The  text,  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  of  London,  the  well-known 
translator  of  musical  texts,  borrows  its  materials 
from  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  which  he  has 
worked  up  with  some  skill  and  poetic  addition. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  meagre  plot,  without  much 
aim  or  unity.  The  beautiful  story  of  the  child 
Samuel  undoubtedly  formed  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  subject ;  and  then  there  was  musical  sug- 
gestion in  the  idea  of  a  temple  service ;  a  minis- 
tering priest  Eli  for  a  central  figure,  capable  of 
being  treated  like  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  oidy 
without  much  of  a  history ;  the  suffering  and 
prayer  and  joy  of  Hannah  and  Elkanah  ;  and 
for  gay  and  stirring  contrast,  the  orgies  of  Eli's 
unpriestly  sons,  and  the  war  with  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  musical  contents  of  the  work  a  brief  sketch 
must  suffice. 

The  Overture  consists  of  a  soft  choral  prelude 
on  the  organ  (P  major),  followed  by  a  short 
orchestral  fugue  in  D  minor,  and  is  not  of  partic- 
ular interest.  Eli  (bass  voice)  in  recitative  com- 
mands the  trumpets  to  blow  for  a  solemn  feast, 
and  the  trumpets  blow.  Then  follows  a  temple 
service.  The  opening  chorus:  Let  us  (jo  hefore 
the  Lord,  &c.,  commencing  in  whispered  staccato, 
and  gradually  worked  up  to  great  power  and 
splendor  at  the  words :  Make  a  joyful  noise,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  oratorio,  and  was 
very  finely  aung.  Elkanah  (tenor  solo)  mingles 
his  praise  with  that  of  the  chorus.  Then  comes 
an  air  by  Eli,  a  tender  bass  melody,  somewhat 
"  Elijah  "  like  :  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  choir  in  full  harmony  and 
canon  ;  and  then  sentences  of  benediction  chanted 


or  intoned  by  Eli,  with  responsive  Amens  in  har- 
mony, quite  church-like  and  impressive.  Next  a 
cheerful  chorus :  Blessed  he  the  Lord,  ending 
with  an  Amen  fugue,  elaborately  wrought  and 
showing  abundant  technical  mastery  of  the  art, 
if  no  peculiar  grandeur  of  effect ;  the  instruments 
follow  it  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  opening 
staccato  chorus,  and  this  closes  what  we  may  call 
the  first  scene. 

In  the  next  we  have  the  prayer  of  Hannah  : 
2'ur«  thee  unto  me,  quite  an  expressive  melody, 
in  rather  a  common  German  style,  of  mezzo 
soprano  range;  the  rebuke  of  Eli  and  her  reply: 
/  am  a  woman  of  a  sorroicful  spirit,  &c. ;  his  Go 
in  peace,  and  the  chorus  :  The  Lord  is  good, 
sweet  and  soothing  in  its  character,  with  arpeggio 
triplets  in  accompaniment,  an  exceedingly  clever 
imitation,  whether  conscious  or  not,  of  Mendels- 
sohn's He  watching  over  Israel,  or  Happy  and 
blest  are  they.  The  dialogue  between  Elkanah 
and  Hannah  :  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou,  is  an 
expressive  piece  of  recitative,  helped  out,  like  all 
the  recitative  in  the  oratorio,  by  orchestral  sug- 
gestions. Their  duet  :  Wherefore  is  thy  soul  cast 
doion,  is  beautiful  and  touching,  if  not  strikingly 
original. 

Here  follows  a  long  Bacchanalian,  Verdi-ish 
sort  of  chorus,  introducing  the  two  profligate  sons 
of  Eli,  to  the  words  :  For  everything  there  is  a 
season ;  let  us  eat  and  drink  ;  there  is  a  time  to 
laugh,  &c.,  which  is  rather  necessary  to  the  ex- 
planation of  what  follows,  and  might  serve  to 
brighten  up  somewhat  the  sombre  gravity  of  the 
first  part.  But  this  it  was  thought  best  to  omit 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  The  recitative  and  air 
of  Eli :  My  sons  !  my  sons  !  &c.,  fails  of  the  effect 
of  corresponding  passages  in  "  Elijah,"  which  M. 
Costa  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  in  his  whole 
treatment  of  this  character ;  in  its  dull  solemnity, 
its  ambitious  instrumentation  and  redundance  of 
dark  modulation,  it  is  open  to  the  same  criticism 
with  much  of  Spohr,  though  not  particularly  like 
Spohr;  with  all  its  wealth  of  means  and  appli- 
ances, it  lacks  some  vitalizing  element.  How 
much  an  inspiring  manner  on  the  singer's  part 
might  serve  to  supply  this  we  know  not ;  it  did 
not  have  it  in  this  instance.  This  remark  may 
serve  for  long  stretches  of  Eli's  recitative,  which 
we  shall  pass  lightly  over.  A  brief  chorus  of 
Levites,  for  male  voices,  leads  in  a  Chorale  in  C 
minor :  How  mighty  is  Thy  name,  plain  and  im- 
posing in  its  harmony.  The  sacrifice  is  suddenly 
interrupted ;  the  ''  Man  of  God "  appears,  de- 
nouncing their  polluted  offerings.  The  Levites 
answer  in  phrases  of  recitative  chorus.  A  quite 
dramatic  effect  is  produced  here  by  a  single  rapid 
sentence  of  unison  by  the  people  :  They  have 
profaned  it !  The  Man's  denunciations  are  de- 
claimed in  startling  intervals,  with  trombone 
accompaniments,  and  followed  by  a  brief  chorus 
of  muttered  indignation  :  We  are  become  a  re- 
proach to  our  neighbors. 

The  scene  changes,  to  the  "  neighbors,"  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines.  Saph,  their  "  man  of 
might,"  shouts  out  his  war  song,  with  immense 
martial  trumpeting  in  the  orchestra,  and  valiant 
responses  of  the  chorus  :  War  against  the  Israel- 
ites !  The  song  is  in  a  very  commonplace  heroic 
style,  although  worked  up  all  together  to  quite  a 
stirring  pitch,  and  is  an  ungracious  task  for  any 
ordinary  singer.  It  requires  a  tenor  of  the  most 
robust  and  trumpet  quality.  The  chorus  of  the 
Priests  of  Uagon  is  sufficiently  solemn  and  bar- 


baric, and  vividly  suggestive  at  the  words :  See  .' 
his  glance  in  vivid  fashes.  He  speaks  in  thun- 
crashes,  &c. 

Another  air  by  Eli,  sorrowful  and  penitential  in 
its    tone:    Hear    my  jnayer    0    Lord;    chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  accompaniment 
and  the  dramatic  figure  in  the  violoncello  which 
preludes  to  it  and  pervades  it.     The  Man  of  God 
appears  again,  clothed  with  new  terrors,  by  the 
grace  of  trombones  and  low  reeds  and  dreadful 
Don   Giuranni-Xikc  modulations.     He  announces 
the  death  of  Eli's  sons.     A  tetter  model  than  the 
statue  scene  surely  could  not  have  been  found  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  model  is  far  more  simple 
and  more  grand  than  the  copy. — Passing  over 
the  Mendelssohnish  duet  between  the  two  basses, 
(Eli  and  the  Man,)  and   its  fine  orchestral  modu- 
lation into  another   chorale  :    0  make  a  joyful 
noise,  with  more  recitative  by  Eli,  we  come  to  the 
joyful  song  of  Hannah  :  I  will  extol  thee,  0  Lord, 
a  bright,  soaring  melody,  which  cannot  fail  to  re- 
call Handel's  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  although  its  style 
is   not    Handelian.     In  a  high  B  flat,  sustained 
through  three  full  bars,  it  reaches  its  climax  of 
ecstasy,  taxing  the  powers  of  the  soprano  singer. 
A  short  recitative  between  Hannah  and  Eli,  about 
the  future  of  the  child,   Samuel,  leads  into  the 
chorus:  ILosanna  in  the  highest !  which  is  a  learn- 
ed fugue  with  two  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  composition  of  this  form  in  the  oratorio. 
Part   Second  opens  with  the  Morning  Prayer 
of  the  child  Samuel,  followed  by  Kecitative  be- 
tween him  and  his  parents.  Trio,  and  Quartet 
with  Elijah,  asking  and  receiving  counsel   and 
blessing.     The  music  of  all  this  is  chaste,  pure 
and  tender.     The  Quartet,  unaccompanied,  is  the 
same  choral  strain  which  we  heard  from  the  organ 
preludmg  to  the  overture. 

Next  follows  a  March  of  Israelites,  very  long 
and  very  stupid ;  recitative  of  Eli,  exhorting  to 
the  fight ;  short  chorus,  invoking  divine  wrath 
upon  the  foe,  introductory  to  another,  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  in  the  work,  with  wild  intervals 
and  rushing  accompaniments :  O  God,  make  them 
like  a  wheel,  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind,  &c., 
and  leading  into  the  hard  and  cruel-sounding 
fugue  :  So  persecute  them,  &c.,  which  has  some 
terrific  discords,  furious  accompaniment  through- 
out, and  is  hard  to  sing  and  hard  to  hear  sung. 
This  was  omitted,  and  we  had  next  the  martial 
hymn,  to  the  tune  of  the  march  :  God  and  King 
of  Jacob's  nation,  &c.,  followed  by  the  march 
itself  again  in  abridged  form.  It  would  seem  that 
the  author  was  partial  to  it.     So  are  not  we. 

Very  beautiful,  at  least  with  orchestra,  is  the 
Evening  Prayer  of  Samuel ;  the  decrescendo  as  he 
falls  asleep  is  managed  to  a  charm;  and  the  angel 
chorus:  No  evil  shall  befall  thee,  for  female  voices 
in  four  parts,  with  harp  accompaniment ;  follows 
as  naturally  as  possible.  This  was  found  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  pieces. 

A  messenger  announces  bad  news  from  the  war; 
chorus  with  agitated  accompaniment :  Woe  unto 
us,  we  are  spoiled,  followed  by  perhaps  the  grand- 
est and  most  telling  chorus  in  the  work  :  0  God, 
when  than  wentest  forth,  &c.,  the  earth  shook,  &c., 
save  us,  0  God .'  It  is  indeed  a  masterly  descrip- 
tive chorus. 

The  recitative  which  follows,  between  Eli, 
sleepless,  "  scared  with  dreams,"  and  the  young 
Samuel :  Here  am  /,  for  thou  didst  call  me,  is 
finely  dramatic  and  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  subject.     It  is  followed  by  chorus  of  Le- 
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vites  (tenors  and  basses),  a  staccato  martial  move- 
ment, quite  slow:  Bless  ye  the  iojrZ,  ending  in 
four  parts  :  The  morning  is  gone  forth,  the  day  is 
come.  Here  were  omitted  a  long  recitative  in 
■which  Samuel  recites  again  tlie  divine  judgment 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  with  the  shivering  Don 
Giovanni  chords  once  more  ;  an  air  by  Eli :  Al- 
though my  house  he  not  toilh  God,  yet  hath  He 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  &c. ;  a  wild 
dirge-like  chorus  :  Hoivl;  howl,  0  gate  ;  scraps  of 
recitative  announcing  the  further  def^eat  of  Israel, 
and  the  death  of  Eli ;  Samuel,  bidding  the  trum- 
pet blow  (as  in  the  ^first  scene)  for  a  solemn 
assembly,  &c.  &o. — all  rather  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  narrative,  and  some  of  it  by  no 
means  of  the  least  interesting  in  a  musical  point 
of  view.  The  oratorio  concluded  with  the  chorus  : 
Blessed  he  the  Lord,  and  Hallelujah  fugue,  quite 
elaborate,  but  not  inspiring, — at  least  judging 
from  one  hearing. 

As  a  whole,  "  Eli  "  is  a  noble  and  impressive 
oratorio.  The  composition  is  learned  and  musi- 
cian-like, and  generally  appropriate,  tasteful,  dig- 
nified,-often  beautiful  and  occasionally  grand. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  genius,  but  it  is  a 
■work  of  high  musical  culture,  and  indicates  a  mind 
imbued  with  the  best  traditions  and  familiar  with 
the  best  masters  of  the  Art,  and  a  masterly  com- 
mand of  all  the  modern  musical  resources  — 
except  the  "  faculty  divine."  Neither  in  ideas,  in 
treatment  or  in  style  can  it  be  called  original. 
Even  in  the  parts  where  you  cannot  identify  any 
special  relationship  with  some  greater  author,  you 
recognize  no  stamp  of  a  decided  individuality; 
there  is  nothing  of  which  you  may  say,  when  you 
meet  the  like  of  it  again,  this  is  and  can  be  only 
Costa;  for  it  is  the  style,  the  character  of  no  one 
in  particular,  and  simjjly  shows  the  author  well  at 
home  and  able  in  a  good  conventional  stjde :  — 
in  the  Chorales  and  the  Fugues,  for  instance, 
which  it  is  equally  idle  to  compare  with  Handel 
or  pronounce  original.  But  very  much  of  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  betrays  a  direct  relationship.  In 
its  subject,  dramatic  treatment,  instrumentation, 
and  even  in  the  character  of  much  of  the  music 
itself,  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  "  Elijah." 
The  whole  part  of  Eli  is  modelled  upon  that ;  its 
recitatives,  alternately  parlando  and  cantante, 
moulded  so  large  and  stately,  and  with  such 
ambitious  wealth  of  dramatic  instrumentation, 
have  all  the  form  of  Elijah,  but  lack  the  poetic 
charm  and  are  quite  tame  and  heavy  in  comparison. 
And  where  in  its  melodies  or  in  its  choruses, 
beautiful,  descriptive,  grand  as  they  are  often,  do 
you  find  any  such  felicitous  and  marked  crea- 
tions as  haunt  you  after  hearing  Mendelssohn 
or  any  true  creative  genius?  One  may  use 
Milton's  diction  well  and  not  be  a  Milton.  The 
tone  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  high  and 
earnest.  It  does  not  descend  to  trivialities,  or 
poor  commonplace,  except  it  be  in  the  war-song 
and  the  march.  In  melody  it  avoids  the  sickly, 
sweetish  sentimental.  For  the  work  of  an  Italian 
it  is  wonderfully  German.  But  M.  Costa  is  a 
learned  musician,  has  conducted  operas,  oratorios 
and  symphonies  in  England  for  many  years,  and 
13  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  music  of  the 
great  German  masters.  He  knew  well  the 
sources  of  oratorio  style  sure  to  satisfy  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  was  enough  to  know  Mendelssohn,  Han- 
del and  the  English  cathedral  music ;  and  these 
impressions  mingling  with  a  thousand  others, 
formed  a  general  medium  in  which  so  clever  a 


musician   could  paint   without   directly   copying 
any  one. 

In  the  performance  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  did  itself  great  honor.  The  choruses 
were  all  admirably  sung  and  showed  the  excel- 
lent fruits  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's  training.  The 
orchestra  was  uncommonly  complete  and  ren- 
dered the  rich  and  difficult  accompaniments  with 
nice  effect;  nor  did  Mr.  Mueller's  labors  at 
the  organ  fail  to  approve  themselves  to  the  ear. 
Of  the  solos,  the  part  of  Eli,  dull  in  itself,  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  inanimate  singing  and 
frequent  false  intonation  of  Mr.  Ti-iomas  Ball; 
his  voice  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  he  has  earned 
the  character  of  a  conscientious  and  correct 
singer ;  but  it  requires  more  to  lift  the  load  of  Eli. 
Mr.  Wilde's  fresh  and  resonant  baritone  told  to 
good  advantage  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Man 
of  God.  Mr.  C.  K.  Adams  sang  the  tenor  solos 
of  Elkanah  with  clear,  sweet,  telling  voice  and 
good  expression  ;  he  is  an,  improving  singer.  In 
the  war  song  of  Saph  Mr.  S.  B.  Ball  did  all  that 
could  be  expected  ;  it  is  an  ungracious  song  and 
needs  a  Braham's  lungs.  The  female  solos  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Long  gave  her  recita- 
tives and  arias  with  her  usual  expression  and 
effect,  and  her  clear,  flexible  soprano  glided 
through  the  intricacies  and  sustained  itself  in  the 
level  heights  of  the  joy  song  with  ease  and  grace. 
But  it  was  with  a  new  and  a  peculiar  pleasure 
that  we  listened  to  the  refined  and  musical  con- 
tralto (or  rather  mezzo'soprano)  of  Miss  Haw- 
ley,  from  New  York.  Her  voice  lacks  power  in 
the  lowest  tones,  but  otherwise  her  rendering  of 
the  music  of  Samuel  was  purity  itself;  the  voice, 
style  of  singing,  look  and  manner  were  finely 
suited  to  the  part. 

"  Eli  "  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  evening. 


CONCERTS. 

We  had  not  room  last  week  for  mention  of  the 
sixth  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club.     The  programme  was  as  follows : 

PART  I. 

1— Quartet,  No.  63,  in  G, Haydn. 

Allegro  rooclerato — Adagio — Scherzo. 
2 — Adagio  from  the  Sonate  in  B  flat,  op.  22,  arranged  for 

Quartet  and  Clarinet  by  .T.  C.  D.  Parlcer, Bepthoven, 

3— Piano  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  93, Hummel. 

Allegro  con  moto — Un  poco  Largbetto — Finale, 

Allegro  con  brio. 

Messrs.  Ilamann,  Meisel  and  W.  Fries. 

PART  11. 

4— Quartet  in  B  fiat,  No.  3, Mozart. 

Allegro  Tivace  apsai — Minuetto  moderate — Adagio — 
Finale,  Allegro  assai. 
5 — Andante,  arranged  for  Violoncello  obligate  and  Piano, 

by  Burcliard Ilaydn. 

Me.ears.  W.  Fries  and  A.  Ilamann. 
6— Andante  and  Scherzo  from  the  Quintet  in  A,  op.  18, 

Mendelssohn. 

It  does  make  a  great  difference  whether  a 
piece  be  played  well.  That  Quartet  of  Haydn, 
at  one  of  the  preceding  concerts,  we  found  un- 
interesting. Then  the  air  was  warm  and  close, 
the  leader  sick,  the  strings  scratchy,  and  the 
attempt  unfortunate.  No  wonder  that  the  Club 
wished  to  play  It  under  better  circumstances;  it 
was  worth  at  least  one  fair  hearing,  and  this  it 
now  had.  It  was  played  remarkably  well ;  the 
instruments  went  smoothly  and  in  tune ;  and 
though  by  no  means  a  very  striking  composition, 
we  found  a  taste  of  Haydn  quite  agreeable.  It 
was  well  to  leave  oli  the  last  movement ;  there 
was  enough  without  it. 

It  was  a  novel  idea,  and  not  an  altogether  bad 
one,  to  arrange  that  Adagio  from  Beethoven's 
Sonata  for  string  quartet,  with  a  clarinet  to  sing 
the  melody  which  runs  continuously  through  it. 


It  is  a  Sonata  which  we  only  know  in  private, 
and  this  Adagio  especially  could  never  greatly 
interest  a  concert  audience,  played  in  the  original 
form  ;  yet  we  have  long  had  a  liking  for  it ;  the 
melody  is  truly  beautiful,  the  modulations  worthy 
of  the  author,  and,  as  now  interpreted,  making 
the  melody  so  prominent,  it  charmed  in  spite  of  its 
length  and  uniformity.     It  was  finely  rendered. 

Of  Hummel's  Trio  in  itself  we  need  not  speak. 
His  music  is  always  elegant,  classical,  masterly, 
and  of  the  best  that  can  be  without  ever  betray- 
ing a  spark  of  genius.  Of  the  pianist,  Mr.  Ha- 
MANN,  we  may  say  that  he  acquitted  himself 
very  creditably  for  a  first  public  appearance  in 
that  character,  and  for  one  who  has  only  devoted 
himself  to  the  piano  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
(He  has  been  better  known  and  of  late  missed 
as  an  excellent  horn-ist  in  our  orchestras;  a 
young  man  of  artistic  and  musician-like  charac- 
ter.) His  playing  was  evidently  timid,  and 
theref  re  a  little  tame,  but  showed  good  compre- 
hension and  capacity.  The  Andante  by  Haydn 
was  quite  a  pleasing  piece,  and  Mr.  Fries's 
violoncello  sang  expressively  as  ever. 

We  are  sure  of  a  good  time  whenever  there  is 
a  Quartet  by  Mozart  on  the  bill.  .  This  No.  3  is 
not  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  but  the  infallible 
Mozart  grace  and  spontaneity,  the  child-like, 
Olympian  power  are  there.  The  Allegros  and 
Minuetto  have  a  pastoral  gaiety  ;  the  Adagio  is 
full  of  beauty  and  of  feeling ;  the  whole  was 
nicely  played.  The  Mendelssohn  fairy  Scherzo 
seemed  a  little  weak  and  manneristic  after  Mo- 
zart. 

The  second  concert  of  the  German  "  Orpheus" 
filled  Mercantile  Hall  again  to  overflowing.  The 
entertainment  was  as  delightful  and  the  audience 
as  happy  as  at  the  first.  The  programme  was  a 
choice  one  : 

V\UT   I. 

1 — An  Da.s  Yaterland . . . .  C.  Kreutzer 

2— Fantasie,  on  tlie  Violoncello Lindner 

3 — Duet,  from  Idomeneo Mozart 

Miss  Do.ane  &  Mr.  Kreissmann. 

4— The  Cheerful  Wanderer Mendelssohn 

(By  request.) 

5 — Aria.     "Dove  sono,"  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro Mozart 

6  -Die  Jungen  Mnsikanten,  (The  young  Musicians).  .Kuecken 
PART  II. 

1— Reiterlied,  (Rider's  song) Gade 

2_  1  a.  Rondo  Capriceio.?o,  for  the  Piano Mendelssohn 

\  b.  Song  from  ^Yeber,  Transcribed  by Liszt 

Mr.  .T.  Trenkle. 

3 — Aria.    From  "  Die  Entfuhrung" Mozart 

Mr.  Kreissmann. 

4 — The  Wanderer's  Night  Song Lenz 

{By  request.) 

5 — Barcarole Schubert 

Miss  Doane. 

6 — Der  Jaeger  Abschied Mendelssohn 

(The  Huntsmen's  Frrewell.) 

The  Part-songs  were  all  sung  with  beautiful 
precision  and  expression,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  the  voices  swerved  from  pitch  during  a 
somewhat  diflicult  modulation,  and  where  the 
piano-forte,  instead  of  holding  them  together, 
only  made  the  discord  more  apparent.  They 
were  all  fine  and  effective  pieces.  The  hymn 
to  "Fatherland"  is  peculiarly  manly  and  thrill- 
ing. The  song  of  the  "  Young  Musicians " 
begins  and  ends  in  a  right  jovial  and  buoyant 
strain  ;  and  has  a  sentimental  tenor  solo,  a  charm- 
ing invocation  to  the  "  sweetest  maiden,"  which 
was  exquisitely  sung  by  their  leader,  Herr 
Kreissmann.  Miss  Doane  sung  Dove  sono 
with  fine  taste  and  dramatic  feeling;  and  the 
dreamy,  poetic  Barcarole  of  Schubert  in  a  style 
so  satisfactory,  that,  in  spite  of  our  aversion  to 
encores  we  did  inwardly  crave  a  second  hearing. 
(She  answered  with  a  little  English  song.)  It  is 
a  rare  treat  to  hear  such  a  song  as  that  in  the 
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concert   room.     Otto  Dresel   played  the  ac- 
comP'ini"i'^''fs. 

Mr.  Kreissmann'.s  sincinn;  of  the  tenor  air  from 
Mozart's  "Seraglio":  Gich,  Liehe,  mii-  nvn 
Freude,  was  so  perfect  in  feeling,  style"'anrl  exe- 
cution as  to  excite  a  most  imperative  demand  for 
repetition.  The  Duet  from  Idomeneo,  too,  was 
very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Tkenjcle's  playing  of 
the  Kondo  by  Mendelssohn,  and  more  especially 
of  the  exquisitely  imaginative  transcription  of 
Weber's  Sclilummer-Lie.d,  by  Liszt,  was  eminent- 
ly artistic.  The  young  pianist  has  gained  in 
elasticity  of  touch,  in  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
outline,  and  renders  the  spirit  of  a  fine  composi- 
tion as  few  among  us  can.  The  violoncello  solo 
bv  Mr.  WuLP  Fkies  also  gave  great  pleasure. 

The  sixtb  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  of 
the  (jRcnESTRAi.  Union  drew  an  immense 
audience.  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  (third 
time  this  season,  and  always  new  and  spcahing  to 
the  soul),  aud  Weber's  delicious  "  Oberon"  over- 
ture (a  thoroughly  imaginative  tone-poem,  whudi 
never  wears  out),  formed  the  valuable  part  of  the 
programme.  Wittman's  Waltz :  "  Magic  Sounds," 
the  Miserere,  arranged  from  the  Trovatore,  Mr. 
Zen-ahn's  "  Carnival,"  of  all  the  instruments 
again,  and  his  new  "  Concordia  Quadrille,"  also 
found  plenty  of  admirers.  Judging  from  the 
steady  increase  of  audience,  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  imminent 
danger  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts  coming,  to  an 
end. 

On  the  same  evening  occurred  Mr.  Gustave 
Satter's  fourth  and  last  concert.  We  were  not 
present,  but  the  following  windfall,  having  alight- 
ed on  our  desk,  shall  make  report.] 

To  Mr.  Vwigld,  Editor  of"  Journal  of  Music  "  : 

I  live  in  the  country  ;  went  to  town  Saturday, 
Feb.  14,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Saw  yellow  poster, 
"  Sattek's  Complimentart  Concekt."  Very 
fond  of  music ;  struck  by  his  remarkable  letter  in  your 
Journal.  Came  across  a  ticket ;  concluded  to  go 
and  hear  him  ;  arrive'!  at  rooms  about  7,25  P.  M. ; 
well  filled ;  apparendy  few  heads  deceased  (not  sure 
on  this  point)  ;  particularly  struck  by  the  architec- 
tural embellishments ;  thought  hunting  scenes  on 
the  walls  very  novel  and  pretty  idea;  have  a  ten- 
dency to  distract  the  attention  from  the  musical 
character  of  the  entertainment,  and  open  a  field  of 
enjoyment  in  striking  contrasts  and  agreeable  sur- 
prises. Became  very  much  interested  in  looking  at 
the  dogs  and  trying  to  make  out  their  game;  con- 
cluded they  were  bore  hunting ;  recalled  stories  I 
had  read  of  such  hunts  in  the  Black  Forest ;  became 
oblivious  of  surrounding  things  and  very  much  ex- 
cited ;  consciousness  restored  by  applause  of  audi- 
ence on  entrance  of  the  performers.  Entertainment 
opened  with  "Duet  and  Trio"  fmm  U  Trovatore ; 
very  well  sung.  Manvico  manifested  considerable 
feeling  in  requesting  his  madre  to  retire  and  dream; 
madre  pleasantly  consented,  and  they  were  quite  har- 
monious. Theoretically  viadre  began  to  slumber. 
Leonora  added  her  voice  to  the  scene,  which  would 
probably  have  caused  some  disturbance  but  for  the 
theoretical  sleep  in  which  vuidre  was  plunged ;  quiet 
preserved,  however,  and  Leonora  retired  with  madre 
and  Manrico  just  before  her  death  ;  audience  quite 
gracious — not  enthusiastic. 

Sonata  in  A,  Op.  101,  Beethoven,  by  Mr.  Salter. 
Mind  wandering  a  little  ;  wondered  if  Shakspeare's 
Hamlet  was  as  good  as  Forrest's;  said  to  myself, 
suppose  Forrest  prefers  Metaraora  to  Hamlet,  would 
he  be  likely  to  season  Hamlet  with  a  little  Indian  ? 
Upon  the  whole  thought  he  would.    Audience  very 


enthusiastic.  Mr.  Salter  responded  ;  played  min- 
uetto  of  Mozart's  ;  very  happy  efl'i:ct ;  audience  much 
quieted.  No.  3.  "  Com'  e  hello,"  Mrs.  Fowle.  (Mem. 
Donizetti's  music  altogether  too  florid;  wonder  I 
never  noticed  it  before.)    Audience  encored. 

No.  4.  Fantasie  de  bravoure  sur,  1  Puriiuni.  Mr. 
Salter.  Indulged  in  pleasant  memories;  thought  of 
Badiali  and  Amodio,  and  how  the  "  house  "  always 
"  came  down  "  when  they  rushed  up  to  the  foot- 
lights and  waved  their  little  cotton  flags  in  the  lib- 
erty duet ;  imagination  very  much  excited  l)y  quite 
audible  echoes  of  duet  from  piano-foi-te  :  growing 
louder;  become  quite  fearful;  getting  confused; 
looked  at  dogs  ;  discovered  one  with  mouth  open  ; 
wondered  if  he  had  been  howling ;  tumidt  suddenly 
ceased;  thought  of  the  dog;  absurd;  smiled;  audi- 
ence rapturous.  Mr.  Salter  made  an  effort  to  shake 
the  petal  from  the  "  last  rose  of  last  summer,"  with 
what  effect  time  alone  will  tell. 

No.  5.  Air  from  "  I  Masnadieri,"  Mrs.  MozAnT. 
Heard  this  lady  sing  at  festival  a  few  weeks  since  ; 
sang  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  with  much  beauty  and 
force  of  expression.  (Mem. — Verdi  is  very  much 
like  Donizetti  in  some  things.)  Audience  very 
cordial. 

No.  6.  Fantasie  de  bravoure  sur,  "  Robert  le 
Diable."  Thinking  about  piano-fortes  ;  wondered  if 
'twas  possible  to  gauge  their  musical  capacity  and 
determine  what  pressure  to  the  square  inch  (aj, plied 
to  the  key-board)  was  necessary  to  exhaust  it;  quite 
pleased  with  the  idea ;  wished  it  could  be  done  ; 
thought  it  would  save  the  pianist  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  the  public  generally  some  disagreeable 
experiences.  Audience  very  decidedly  gratified; 
left  the  room  inaudibly  warbling,  "  Home,"  &c. 

SUBUKE. 

The  Concerts  of  the  Geeman  Tiiio  have  been 
continued  at  irregular  intervals,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  attend  them  all.  There  have  been  three 
since  our  last  notice.  In  two  of  these  the  features 
were  a  Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  Ko.  4,  by 
Mozart;  Trio,  op.  70,  by  Beethoven;  Trio,  by 
Thalbcrg,  op.  69  ;  Trio  in  C  minor  op.  1,  by  Beet- 
hoven. Also  violin  Concerto  by  De  Beriot ;  air 
from  the  "Magic  Flute,"  sung  by  Mr.  Adams; 
songs,  by  Miss  Twichell  ;  Songs  without  words, 
composed  and  played,  by  Mr.  Hause  ;  Elegie  for 
violin,  by  Mr.  Gaertner,  &c.,  &e. 

The  fourth  concert  took  place  last  Tuesday 
evening  with  this  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Sonata  in  B  flat,  for  Piano  and  Violin, Mozart, 

Allegro  motlerato — Audantino  aostenuto  e  cantabile — 

Alk'gro  Hondo. 

PART  II. 

2~Romanza  from  Guillaumc  Tell, , Rossini. 

3— Solo  for  Violoncello ICnraraer. 

4 — Grand  Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano,.  . . .  De  Keriot  &  0.,iborne. 

5 — Aria:  "  Porgi  amor," Mozart. 

G — Freirfchiitz  Fantasia  for  Violin, Moesser. 

FART  lit. 
7 — Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  1,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

Beethoven. 
Allegro — Adagio  cantabile — Scherzo,  quasi  Allegro  assai — 
Finale,  Presto. 

The  Sonata  and  the  Trio  were  both  from  the 
earliest  published  works  of  their  authors ;  both 
beautiful  compositions,  and  well  rendered.  Mr. 
Gaertnee's  violin  never  to  our  ear  sounded 
better ;  his  playing  in  these  pieces  was  free  from 
the  exaggeration  in  which  he  sometimes  indultres, 
and  but  for  which  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  violinists. 
Mr.  Juxgnickel  as  a  violoncellist  is  alwaj-s  satis- 
factory whep  he  plays  good  music.  A  more 
sympathetic  touch,  in  addition  to  the  rare  execu- 
tion, of  the  pianist,  seemed  all  that  was  wanting 
to  make  the  charm  of  the  Sonata  and  Trio  com- 
plete. 

Wo  felt  the  same  drawback  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  "  William  Tell "  romanza :  Selva  opacat 


&c.  which  Mrs.  Long  sings  so  finely,  as  she  did, 
also  the  well-known  aria  from  Mozart.  The 
violoncello,  for  its  solo,  sang  Robert  tot  que  j'aime 
quite  feelingly.  The  Duo  for  violin  and  piano 
recalled  many  memories  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  operas,  Rossini's  "Tell,"  and  very 
pleasantly  too,  although  the  violin  could  not  escape 
a  violent  recurrence  of  its  mad  fit  in  the  military 
finale  from  the  overture.  Yet  this  and  a  like 
furor  in  the  FreischiUx  fantasy  stirred  up  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowded  room.  An  artist  must 
learn  to  resist  his  audience;  for  audiences  spoil 
artists,  if  artists  will  be  spoiled. 


Pitd4d  (^\nU^\ra\, 


(V;,^ 


Carl  Zeuuaiin's  "Philharmonic"  to-night  will 
.be  the  last  but  one — bear  that  in  mind.  He  will  give 
ns  Beethoven's  Symphony  Xo,  8,  the  Scherzo  from 
Mendelssohn's  "Scotch"  Symphony,  and  Schumann's 
Overture  to  "Manfred,"  (for  the  first  time)  ;  and  for 
lighter  attraction  he  announces  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Mollenhauer's  brilliant  violin  solos.    The  feast  will 

be  rich  and  rare The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 

Clvb  announce  Miss  DoANE  and  Mr.  Kueissmann 
for  next  Tuesday  ;  and  we  may  hope  for  another  hear- 
ing of  those  fine  songs  sung  at  the  "  Orpheus."  We 
are  glad  to  see  a  Beethoven  Quintet  in  the  bill,  where 
Beethoven's  name  has  not  figured  much  this  season. 
....The  many  admirers  offMrs.  J.  H.  Long's  artistic 
singing  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  Complimentary  Con- 
cert announced  for  her.  It  will  take  place  at  Chick- 
ering^s  next  Saturday  evening,  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  most  of  the  tickets  were  bespoken  before 
the  announcement.  A  few,  however,  still  remain  for 
those  who  apply  early. 

Oliver  Ditson  gives  us  a  truly  valuable  book  in 
"  Bassini's  Art  of  Singing  :  an  analytical,  physiologi- 
cal and  practical  system  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Voice  ;  by  Caklo  Bassi:.-i  ;  edited  by  B.  Stokhs 
"Willis."  From  what  v/e  have  read  of  it,  as  it  first 
appeared  by  chapters  in  Willis's  Musical  Worlds 
(now,  however,  muclt  more  complete,  with  exercises 
and  illustrations)  we  are  convinced  that  it  contains 
more  instructive  hints  and  more  philosophy  than  any 
School  for.  the  A^oice  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  reserve  it  for  fuller  notice. 

The  Stii.vkosch  Opera  will  recommence  in  New 
York  on  Monday  evening,  Mme.  CoRA  de  WiLHOllST 
having  sufficiently  recovered  to  appear  inLvcia.... 
The  superb  new  Opera  House  in  Philadelphia  is  soon 
to  be  opened  for  operatic  performances.  The  Maret- 
ZEK  troupe — minus  Lagrange,  who  has  a  brief 
engagement  in  New  Orleans  —  arrived  at  Charleston 
from  Havana,  to  assist  in  the  opening.  A  new  prima 
donna  from  Italy,  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  arrived  at  Boston 
in  the  Europa;  aud  we  hear  also  of  a  new  tenor  Sig. 
Abnoldi  —  not  our  old  friend  of  that  name — both 
destined  for  Philadelphia.  The  Trovatore,  of  course, 
will  be  the  first  opera  to  set  its  stamp  upon  the  insti- 
tution, Mozart,  Knssini,  Beethoven,  Weber,  <&'c., 
having  become  "  old  fogies"  and  not  fit  to  live.  The 
leading  parts,  it  is  said,  v.-ill  be  sustained  bj'  Mme. 
Gazzaniga,  Miss  PhiUipps,  Sig.  Eiignoli,  and  Sig. 
Amodio. 


HANDEL  km  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 

M.  C0ST.4.'S  new  and  e.xceedinglyheantiful  Oratorio, 

U'ill  be  repeated  at.  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On    Sunday   Evening,    February  22d, 

M'ltli  the  Tocal  assistance  of 

Jhs.  3    11.  LONG, 

JlisB  MAUY  E.  HAWLEY,  of  New  Tori;, 
Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS, 

M.  S.  B.  BALL, 

Mr.  TUOMAS  BALL, 

BIr.  H.  WILDE, 
And  a  larze  and  efficient  Orchestra.    The  whole  under  the 
able  conductorship  of 

CARL  ZEKRAHN. 

F.  r.  MUELLER, Organist. 

Tickef.s,  at  50  cents  each,  niav  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
performance,  or  of  the  Secretary. 

Doors  open  at  6  o'clock— Concert  to  commence  at  7. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


|i  !&  Ij  .e  r  t  i  s  niT  ni;  t  s . 

To  secure  insertion,  Advertisements  sJioxtld  he  sent  in 
as  early  as  Thursd<ty  Evening. 

3S!*iE  IS3  Xj  O  33  HO  C3>  3?»a" . 
THE  FOURTU  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Being  the  THIRD  and  Last  but  One  of  the  regular  series  of 
four)  will  be  given  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  21,  at  the 
IIELODEON,  on  which  occasion 

Herr  EDUAED  MOLLEJNTHAtTEB, 

THE    CELEBRATED    YIOLIXIST, 
Whose  performance  at  the  previous  cnneerfc  was  received  with 
such  enthusiastic  applause,  will  make  his  Seconb  and  Last 
appearance  in  these  Concerts. 

[[;3=='Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  bo  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets.  S3 ;  single  ticket  ©1. 

CARL  ZERKAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

CHAMBER    CONCEHTS. 

Will  take  place  on  Tuesday  Evening,  Feb-  24,  at  Messrs.  Chick- 
ERiNG'S  Kooms,  assisted  by  MLss  Locy  A.  Doane  and  Mr. 
Kreissmann. 

Beethoven's  Quintette  in  C,— Cherubini's  Quartette  in  E 
flat, — A  Scherzo  from  the  Quartette  in  A.  by  Mendelssohn, 
(first  time,)—"  Dove5ono,"  a  Duo  from  "  Idomeneo,"  and  one 
of  Schubert's  favorite  Songs  will  be  snug  by  Miss  Doane  and 
Mr-  Kreissmann. 

Half  package  of  four  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S?2.50 ; 
Single  tickets  SI  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

COMFLIMENTARY     CONCERT 
TO    OVUIRS.   J"_   X-X_   LOnNTG-- 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Long  having  tendered  to  her  a  Compli- 
menlary  Concert,  which  will  be  given  on  Saturday  Evening, 
Feb.  2Sth,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Mrs.  Long  will  be 
asfisted  by  the  Mesdelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  few  tickeis  remaining  unsold  may  be  procured  at  the 
new  Music  Store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson,  No.  291 
Washington  Street.     Price  One  Dollar  each. 


ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 
they  will  cive  a  Series  of 

"WEDNESDAY  AFTERlSrOON"  COI^CEBTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Gael  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Sis  Tickets,  SI ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2 ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

Will  soon  be  Published : 

COOKE'S  CELEBRATEB  METHOD  OE  SING- 
ING.   A  new  and  improved  edition. 

rXSTRTJCTIOIVS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
CERTIW A,  with,  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument, 

Xn  Press :  IXSTR17CTIOKS  FOR  THE  ENG- 
LISH COXCERTEVA. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washinston  St. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
Rooms  at  Rev-  A.  A.  Jliner's  Cfaarch.  ...School  Street,  Boston. 


NORMAL  MTXSICAIi  INSTITUTE. 

THE  nest  term  of  this  highly  .successful  InsHtution  will 
commence  in  North  Heading,  Ma.g3.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject 13  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  varioos  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Circulars,  giving  particulars,  m.iy  he  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute.  North  Reading, 
"  ""  LOWELL  MASON. 


Mags. 
Feb.  7.  6t 


GEORGE  r.  ROOT. 


SIGNOR    AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  InatrnctioE  in  Singing. 

Residence  ^o*  80  Pincltney  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gr7e3  Inatmction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addrc^^ed  at 
P.ichard5on's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ?oO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  lii  lefsons,  one  a  week, 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui\ti  nf  tfiB  l^iann  m\  tinging, 

U.   8.   HOTEl,. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?    Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION  OP 

MUSICAL    KNOVv^LEDaE. 

HEW  VOLUMES  HOW  EEADY: 

VOI.UME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  eketch.  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (timbre)  and 
expresfive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished Tvorks  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  ®3. 

"VOLUME  vm. 
Br.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  £5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  ®1  13.  By 
mail,  $1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue g^l  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  TVritings  ou  Thorough. 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Vol.  I,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  SBc  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

MOVBZLO^S    MUSIC    STORH^ 
389  Ei*oad"ivay,  New  YorSt, 

And  at  69  Bean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Eequiem. 

BY  A.  OULIBICnEFP. 
(Continued  from  p.  162.) 
No.  6.  The  terrors  of  the  Dies  irce  reach  their 
climax  in  the  Confutatis  malediclis,*  Andante,  A 
minor.  In  regard  to  eflfeet  this  piece  ■vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  last  scene  in  Don  Juan,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  less  like  that  as  it  regards 
idea  and  style ;  this  is  the  finest  eulogium  which 
could  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  No.  6  of  the 
Requiem.  Appalling  as  this  composition  is,  es- 
pecially in  the  four-part  chorus  that  concludes  it, 
yet  the  absence  of  declamatory  forms,  the  canon- 
ical passages,  the  antique  endings  impress  un- 
changeably upon  it  the  stamp  of  high  church 
music.  What  a  touch  of  genius  is  that  figure  in 
unison,  which,  heaving  and  rebounding  like  a 
gigantic  wave,  seems  to  hollow  out  and  lay  bare 
the  burning  bed  of  the  damned  !  Have  we  ever 
heard  the  soprano  and  contralto  modulate  as  in 
the  same  figure  after  Voca  me  cum  benedictis :  C 
minor  and  G  major  ;  G  minor  and  D  major ;  D 
minor  and  A  major ;  A  minor  and  E  major ;  the 

*  Text  to  No.  3  : 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addlctis, 
Yoca  me  cum  benedictis. 
Oro,  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

When  the  cursed  are  confounded, 
With  avenging  flame  surrounded, 
With  the  just  my  name  be  sounded. 

Hear  me  praying,  lowly  bending, 
Conscious  guilt  my  bosom  rending, 
Guard  me  thro'  the  solemn  ending. 


minor  chords  giving  the  tonic  and  the  major 
chords  the  dominant,  beat  for  beat,  on  each  of  the 
four  times  of  the  measure,  and  upon  an  instru- 
mental ground-work  which  makes  all  shudder ! 
The  basses  of  the  chorus  and  the  tenors,  strength- 
ened by  the  trombones,  embrace  in  long,  alter- 
nating passages,  the  successive  keys  represented 
by  these  coupled  chords.  What  shall  we  say 
finally  of  the  Voca  me,  when  it  returns  in  the 
tonic  of  the  piece,  and  is  developed  as  imitation 
with  a  figured  accompaniment  of  the  violin  alone, 
which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  the 
Recordare  ?  Ineffaceable  melody,  mysterious 
blossom  of  the  soul,  which,  pressed  down  by  the 
tempest  of  the  day  of  wrath,  opens  at  last  its 
trembling  cup  to  the  rays  of  the  divine  mercy  ! 
The  whole  orchestra  lets  itself  be  heard  at  the 
end  of  this  pianissimo  fragment ;  the  chorus,  until 
now  divided,  unite  upon  Oro  supplex ;  the  chill 
of  death  has  penetrated  to  the  veins  of  the  lis- 
tener. Yes,  it  is  the  breath  of  the  grave,  it  is 
nothingness  itself  that  anima.es  this  fearful  har- 
monic or  unharmonic  resolution  and  these  vocal 
periods  of  four  measures,  which  fall  so  regularly 
upon  their  cadences  (veritable  phantoms  for  the 
ear,  so  unexpectedly  they  come),  as  if  the  choir 
of  the  living,  while  uttering  the  last  words  of  each 
verse,  were  already  mere  dust.  It  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  the  sublime.  Thou  hast  bestowed  thy 
grace,  my  God,  on  him  who  wrote  this  holy  music 
to  thy  glory,  and  mayst  thou  forgive  us  likewise 
when  our  hour  shall  come  ! 

No.  7.  The  grand  and  splendid  picture  of  the 
Dies  tree  could  not  close  more  happily  than  with 
the  Lacrymosa,*  the  most  impressive  of  all  re- 
ligious or  profane  choruses,  which  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  form  of  remorse  and  terror  ex- 
presses the  highest  anguish  and  religious  suppli- 
cation. Even  Ilerr  Godfrey  Weber,  with  his 
strange  doubts  and  still  stranger  criticisms,  has 
paused  at  the  Lacrymosa,  although  Siissmayer 
claims  it  from  the  ninth  bar  as  his  work.  I 
should  not  have  used  so  much  forbearance.  With 
a  determination  to  tear  the  Requiem  to  pieces,  I 
should  have  known  how  to  find  as  much  fault 
with  No.  7  as  with  all  the  rest,  and  my  criticism 
would  have  turned  out  no  worse  in  this  case  than 
in  many  others.  I  would  have  said,  that  the  elegiac 
and   often  highly  pathetic  melody  of  the  Lacry- 

*  Te.xt  to  No.  7 : 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus, 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus. 

Day  of  mourning,  day  of  weeping, 
When  from  ashes  rise  the  sleeping, 
Guilty  men  to  hear  their  sentence, 
God  of  mercy  spare  repentance. 


mosa  was  not  exactly  what  is  called  church 
music ;  and,  by  an  exception  rarely  met  with 
among  writers  who  espouse  a  desperate  cause,  I 
should  have  said  the  truth.  But  after  I  had  said 
this,  I  should  have  been  very  careful  to  add,  that 
the  solemn,  earnest  rhythm  (Larghetto,  12-8), 
the  orchestral  figures,  the  sublime  crescendo  at 
the  words  :  Judicandus  homo  reus,  the  entrance 
of  the  trombones,  which  sob  in  unison  with  the 
voice,  a  thoroughly  church-like  harmony,  which 
in  the  accented  parts  supplies  the  natural  chord 
of  the  dissonances  by  prolongation,  and  finally 
the  sublime  church  cadence  upon  Amen,  take 
from  the  melody  the  character  of  dramatic  pa- 
thos, which  it  might  have  had  with  another  in- 
strumentation, another  harmony,  another  rhythm 
— so  much  so,  that  were  one  to  hear  the  Lacry- 
mosa in  the  theatre,  to  whatsoever  words,  every 
hearer  of  good  taste  would  resent  it  as  a  profana- 
tion. AVould  you  then  dispute  the  right  of 
church  music  to  excite  wholesome  and  holy  tears 
— tears  not  shed  for  our  own  luxury,  over  imag- 
inary sulferings,  but  tears  wept  for  ourselves,  in 
view  of  the  most  certain  thing  in  the  world  for  all 
of  us — Death  ! 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


(Continued  from  page  155.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
THE    BUGLE,    OR    CLARION. 

We  conclude  the  discussion  of  wind  instruments 
by  a  few  words  on  the  bugle  famil}'. 

The  simple  bugle,  or  clarion,  is  written  on  the 
G  clef,  like  the  trumpet ;  it  possesses  in  all,  eight 
notes, — 


I 


m 


E^r 


k 


^  ^ 


X 


i 


and  even  the  latter,  the  high  C,  is  only  practicable 
on  the  deepest  bugle ;  while  the  low  one  is  of  a 
very  bad  quality  of  tone.  There  are  bugles  in 
three  keys:  in  B\),  in  C,  and  in  E\);  they  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  keys.  The 
flourishes  played  upon  them,  lying  always  exclu- 
sively on  the  three  notes  of  the  common  chord, 
are  necessarily  so  monotonous  as  to  be  almost 
wearisome.  The  quality  of  this  instrument  is 
rather  ungraceful;  it  generally  wants  nobleness ; 
and  it  is  dilficult  to  play  it  well  in  tune.  As  it 
can  execute  no  diatonic  succession,  shakes  are 
necessarily  precluded  upon  it. 

Bugles  appear  to  me  to  rank  no  higher  in  the 
hierarchy  of  brass  instruments,  than  fifes  among 
wooden  instruments.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
can  hardly  serve  for  more  than  leading  recruits  to 
drill ;  and  to  my  idea,  such  music  should  never  be 
heard  by  our  soldiers  j'oung  or  old,  since  there  is 
no  need  to  accustom  them  to  the  ignoble.  As  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  is  very  loud,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  an  opportunity  may  occur  for  employing 
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it  in  the  orchestra,  to  give  additional  violence  to 
some  terrible  cry  of  trombones,  trumpets,  or  horns 
united ;  and  this  is  probably  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  it. 

In  cavalry  ninsic,  and  even  in  certain  Italian 
orchestras,  bujjles  with  seven  ke3's  are  found, 
which  traverse  chromatically  a  compass  of  more 
than  two  octaves,  beginning  from  BJ  beneath  the 
staff,  up  to  the  C  above. 

It  does  not  want  for  agility  ;  many  artists  play 
it  in  a  remarkable  way  ;  bnt  its  quality  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  simple  bugle  or  clarion. 

The  Bugle  with  pistons  has  a  lower  compass  ;  it 
is  nineli  better  worth  than  the  keyed  bugle;  it 
produces  a  good  effect  in  playing  certain  melodies 
of  slow  movement. 

THE    BASS    OPHICLEIDE. 

Ophicleides  are  the  altos  and  basses  of  the 
bugle.  The  bass  ophicleide  offers  great  resources 
for  maintaining  the  low  part  of  masses  of  harmony ; 
and  it  is  also  the  most  used.  It  is  written  on  the 
F  clef;  and  its  compass  is  three  octaves  and  one 
note. 

The  quality  of  these  low  sounds  is  rude ;  but  it 
does  wonders — in  certain  cases — beneath  masses 
of  brass  instruments.  The  very  high  notes  have 
a  wild  character,  of  which  perhaps  sufficient 
advantage  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  medium, 
— especially  when  the  player  is  not  very  skilful, 
— too  much  recall  the  sounds  of  the  cathedral 
serpent,*  and  of  the  cornet  a  bouquin ;  I  think  it 
should  rarely  be  allowed  to  be  heard  much  dis- 
played. There  is  nothing  more  coarse — I  might 
almost  say,  more  monstrous, — or  less  fit  to  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  than  those 
passages,  more  or  less  rapid,  written  in  the  form 
of  solox  for  the  ophicleide  medium  in  some  modern 
operas.  It  is  as  if  a  bull,  escaped  from  its  stall, 
had  come  to  play  off  its  vagaries  in  the  middle  of 
a  drawing-room. 

THE    SERPENT. 

Is  a  wooden  instrument  covered  with  leather,  and 
having  a  mouth-piece ;  it  has  the  same  compass  as 
the  bass  ophicleide,  with  rather  _^ 

more   aglMty,  precision   in   tune,  ft^ ^        I " 

and   sonorousness.      There   are   ^^^— S'        — p 

three  notes, —  

much  more  powerful  than  the  others  ;  hence  those 
startling  inequalities  of  tone,  which  its  players 
should  apply  themselves  with  all  care  to  overcome 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  quality  of  tone,  essentially  barbarous,  which 
distinguishes  this  instrument,  would  have  suited 
better  with  the  rites  of  the  sanguinary  Druidical 
worship,  than  with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
■where  it  always  figures,  as  a  monument  of  the 
want  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  coarseness  in 
sentiment  and  taste  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  directed  in  our  temples  the  application  of 
Musical  Art  to  Divine  Service.  There  must  be 
exception  made  in  favor  of  the  case  where  the 
serpent  is  employed,  in  masses  for  the  dead,  in 
doubling  the  terrible  plain-chant  of  the  Dies  Irm. 
Its  frigid  and  abominable  blaring  doubtless  then 
befits  the  occasion ;  it  seems  to  invest  with  a  kind 
of  lugubrious  poetry,  those  words  expressive  of  all 
the  horrors  of  death,  and  the  vengeance  of  a 
jealous  God.  It  would  be  no  less  well  placed  in 
profane  compositions,  where  ideas  of  this  nature 
had  to  be  e.xpressed  ;  but  then  only.  It  mingles 
ill,  moreover,  with  the  other  qualities  of  orchestra 
and  voices;  and,  as  forming  the  bass  to  a  mass  of 
wind  instruments,  the  bass-tuba,  and  even  the 
ophicleide,  are  greatly  preferable. 


Lautep.s  et  Le  Tp.ouvere. — A  London  cor- 
respondent writing  of  the  recent  production  of 
Verdi's  Troi-alore  at  Paris  in  a  French  version, 
says  that  Madame  Lauters  made  her  ddbut  in  the 
part  of  Leonora,  and  was  very  well  received  by 
the  public.  That  occasion  has  given  birth  to  a 
new  methofl  for  appreciating  the  talents  of  an 
actress,  which  we  beg  lo  be  allowed  to  set  as  an 
example  to  other  countries.  One  of  the.ic  spec- 
ulating tradesmen  who  discount  the  future  of  a 
fair  singer,  a  rich  cabinet-maker,  otTered,  before 

[•  An  instniment  much  u.sed  in  Frtjich  clmrchea. 
—  rranslaior.l 


the  representation,  to  Madame  Lauters,  to  supply 
her  en  attendant  with  a  handsome  suit  of  furniture. 
She  accepted  ■gratefully,  expressing  a  wish  to  have 
her  sitting-room  fitted  up  in  rosewood.  Our 
manufacturer,  however,  found  that  too  expensive, 
and  being  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
young  customer's  voice,  he  refused  to  go  beyond 
simple  mahogany.  But  when  he  beheld,  with  all 
Paris,  her  beautiful  personal  appearance  on  the 
stage,  when  he  heard  her  expressive  singing,  he 
was  charmed  by  the  enchantinj  lights  and  shades, 
the  delicate  touches  of  each  note.  Madame 
Lauters  was  behind  the  curtain,  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  manager  and  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
admirers,  when  the  cabinet-maker  approached  her 
and  pronounced,  bowing  very  low,  the  magic 
words,  "Madam,  it  shall  be  rosewood."  Envy 
pretends  that  the  fair  Leonora  p'eferred  this  com- 
pliment to  the  most  high-sounding  sentences  by 
wdiich  her  literary  and  artistical  courtiers  endeav- 
ored to  flatter  her  vanity.  It  will  be  a  new  expres- 
sion in  the  theatrical  slang,  and  many  a  debutante 
will  pretend  to  sing  "  rosewood,"  although  her 
voice  may  scarcely  be  worth  "mahogany." 


The  Donation  of  Geop.ge  Peabody. — We 
find  in  the  Baltimore  papers  the  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Peabody  announces  his  gift  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  for  the  "  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Balti- 
more, and  collaterally  of  tliose  of  the  State,  and 
also  the  enlargement  and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
the  Fine  Arts," — the  donation  to  be  hereafter 
increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
letter  would  occupy  nearly  one  of  our  own  col- 
umns, and  goes  extensively  into  detail  in  respect 
to  the  scheme  and  organization  of  the  institution. 
The  donor  brings  into  his  design — Jirst,  an  exten- 
sive library,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  be  free  for  the  use  of 
all  persons  who  desire  to  consult  it,  but  the  books 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library  except  in  very 
special  cases — its  general  plan  and  regulations 
resembling  the  Astor  Library  of  our  own  city — 
second,  the  periodical  delivery  of  lectures  by  the 
most  capable  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men 
of  science  who  can  be  procured  ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  yearly  prizes  to  the  graduates  of  the 
High  Schools — third,  an  Academy  of  Music,  afford- 
ing all  facilities  necessary  to  the  best  exhibitions 
of  the  Art,  the  means  of  studying  its  principles 
and  practising  its  compositions,  and  periodical  con- 
certs aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  eminent 
skill — -fourthly,  a  Gallery  of  Art,  to  be  supplied, 
to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable,  with  the 
works  of  the  best  masters,  aud  the  admission  to 
which  to  be  free — and,  /{/?/(/!/,  ample  and  conven- 
ient accommodations  for  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  an  institution 
founded  upon  such  a  basis,  must  prove  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  such  a  city  as  Baltimore,  espe- 
cially it'  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  following 
impressive  injunctions,  with  which  the  donor  closes 
his  letter : 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion 
for  the  government  of  the  Institute,  which  I  deem  to 
he  of  the  highest  moment,  and  whicli  I  desire  shall 
be  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
My  earnest  wish  to  promote,  at  all  times,  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  good  will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry  and  party  rancor,  and  my  endur- 
ing respect  and  love  for  the  happy  institutions  of  our 
prosperous  republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  the  Institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  shall 
always  he  strictly  guarded  against  the  possibility  of 
being  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discus- 
sion of  sectarian  theology  or  party  politics ;  that  it 
shall  never  minister,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to 
political  discussion,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories 
of  a  pretended  philosophy  which  may  be  aimed  as 
the  subversion  of  the  approved  morals  of  society ; 
that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the 
propagation  of  opinions  ten'ling  to  create  or  encour- 
age sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  country,  or 
which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of 
one  State  or  section  of  tlic  Union  from  those  of 
another.  liut  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted,  through- 
out its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religious 
charity,  toleration  and  beneficence,  and  prove  itself 
to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true 


friend  of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutary  insti- 
tutions of  free  government,  and  of  liberty  regulated 
by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  their  successors  forever,  for  their  inva- 
riable observance  and  enforcement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

George  Peabody  has,  in  this  donation,  built  for 
himself  a  monument  which  will  endure  as  lonw  as 
civilization  finds  a  home  upon  this  Western  Conti- 
nent. His  name  will  jo  down  from  generation  to 
generation  enshrined  in  this  institution,  and  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  noblest  in  mercantile  charac- 
ter. We  cannot  well  imagine  a  grander  achieve- 
ment than  the  calling  into  being  a  new  agency 
like  this,  for  the  improvement  of  society.  If 
measured  by  their  permanent  Influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  race,  the  exploits  of  conquerors 
are  insignificant  in  comparison. —  Coiir.  §•  Enq. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu£ic. 

The  Musician's  Dream. 

BY    DAISY. 

C  H  .V  P  T  E  11  I . 
*'  AU  greab  desires  tliat  God  lias  given 

Are  proplieoies  of  powers  ; 
But  genius,  though  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

Demands  laborious  hours." 

"Where  have  you  been,  Berthold  ?  All  day 
have  we  sought  for  you,  and  we  feared  evil  had 
befallen  you ;  besides,  our  good  cousin  Philip 
called  to  engage  you  to  play  your  violin  at  his 
wedding." 

"  Then  he  may  ask  some  one  else,  mother.  I 
will  not  touch  my  violin  again  till  I  can  bring 
forth  music  at  my  will." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Berthold  V  " 

"  Listen,  mother,"  he  replied.  "  Everywhere, 
from  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  sky,  arise 
strains  of  celestial  harmony,  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
Music — if  such  there  be — could  speak  ;  but  when 
I  would  render  the  notes  upon  my  violin,  I  make 
only  harsh,  unmeaning  sounds.  O  !  if  I  knew 
something  about  music  !  " 

Berthold  Weimer  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  musicians  in  his  native  town  and  for  miles 
around ;  but  all  the  praise  he  received  on  this 
point  only  served  to  remind  him  of  his  still  great 
ignorance.  Often,  after  playing  for  hours  to  a 
delighted  audience,  he  would  seek  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  and  study  and  compose  by  himselfi 
and  as  often  he  would  finish  by  throwing  aside 
his  instrument  in  despair,  and  resolve  never  to 
touch  it  again.  In  vain  his  mother  (whose  earth- 
ly hopes  were  centered  in  him)  and  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  bim  for  his  lack  of  pride ;  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  flattery,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  ho  was  yet  a  young  man.  "  When  he  grows 
older,"  they  said,  "  he  will  be  ashamed  of  his 
foolish  enthusiasm." 

Soon  after  the  conversation  just  related,  Ber- 
thold bade  his  mother  good  night  and  retired  to 
his  own  room,  and  ere  long,  wearied  with  the 
mental  labors  of  the  day,  he  was  overcome  by 
that  (to  him)  most  welcome  visitor — Sleep. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice,  like  music  from  afar, 
calling  :  "  Berthold  1  Berthold  1  "  He  started  and 
looked  to  see  from  whence  the  sound  came,  but 
no  one  appeared. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  he  inquired;  for  it 
seemed  now  broad  daylight,  and  he  was  sitting  in 
the  little  parlor  with  his  mother  as  usual ;  and 
even  as  he  spoke  the  sweet  voice  came  :  "  Ber- 
thold I "  but  this  time  a  beautiful  melody  swept 
by,  such  as  never  before  had  charmed  his  ear. 

"  It  19  the  Spirit  of  Music  1 "  he  cried.    "  She 
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is  calling  me  ;  I  will  go  to  her  totnple,  and  per- 
haps, dear  mother,  I  may  return  to  you  a  musi- 
cian." And  hardly  waiting  long  enough  to  say 
good-bye,  he  took  his  violin,  and  started  on  his 
journey. 

But  a  little  while  had  he  walked  ere  he  heard 
some  one  calling  to  him  to  stop,  and  turning 
round,  he  saw  a  young  man  named  Ernest,  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  trying  to  overtake  him. 

"  You,  too,  are  going  to  the  temple  of  Music, 
are  you  not '?  "  he  said. 

"  Alas  I  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever  reach  it. 
Yet  if  I  might  be  permitted — " 

"  Nonsense !  "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Of 
course  you  will ;  but  why  choose  this  road  ?  Is 
there  no  easier  path  ?  " 

"  Kone  but  this  will  lead  us  thither,"  replied 
Berthold.  "  You  know  the  old  saying  :  '  There 
is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.' " 

They  wore  both  silent  for  an  instant ;  then 
Ernest  exclaimed : 

"  Come  along,  Berthold.  We  shall  never  get 
there  at  this  rate." 

And  so  they  went  on  ;  but  in  two  or  three  days 
Ernest  began  to  srow  weary,  and  at  his  own 
request  Berthold  left  him,  to  journey  alone  once 
more. 

Through  many  intricate  turns  and  many  a 
dark  corner  the  path  led,  in  some  places  so  nar- 
row he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  footing ;  or  it 
would  diverge  into  so  many  by-roads  that  it 
required  a  nice  discrimination  to  decide  which 
was  the  right.  In  all  these  times  of  danger,  he 
seemed  to  hear  that  faint  voice  urging  him  to 
press  on,  and  he  always  followed  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came.  lie  met  many  others  travelling 
on  the  same  errand,  but  some  were  distracted 
from  the  true  path  by  hearing  of  the  temple  of 
Fame,  which  they  said  stood  near  that  of  Music  ; 
and  some  were  lost  in  their  self-confidence,  which 
led  them  to  choose  at  the  outset  the  most  difficult 
places  in  the  road,  wholly  neglecting  all  appear- 
ance of  ease  in  their  way.  Only  Berthold  was 
untiring  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  art  of 
Music,  and  if  sometimes  he  felt  inclined  to  go 
back,  he  thought  of  those  words  he  had  spoken 
to  Ernest,  and  they  gave  him  renewed  courage 
as  he  journeyed  on. 

CHAPTER      II. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  Berthold's  pilgrimage, 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  and  feeUng  more  than 
usually  fatigued,  he  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  noise 
of  myriads  of  instruments,  and  voices  joining  in  a 
song  of  welcome  ;  and  directly  before  him  on  an 
eminence  stood  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 
The  air  was  full  of  melody  ;  even  the  birds  san^ 
sweeter  and  clearer,  and  the  very  trees  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  unison  with  the  glorious  strains.  But 
what  was  his  amazement,  as  he  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple,  when  he  saw  written  upon 
the  gate  the  thought  that  had  cheered  him  so 
long  amid  his  toil :  "  There  is  no  excellence  with- 
out great  labor." 

He  had  only  time  to  notice  this,  when  the  door 
of  the  temple  swung  open,  and  the  form  of  one 
so  surpassingly  lovely  met  his  gaze,  that  he  invol- 
untarily knelt  at  her  feet.  This  beautiful  being 
was  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

In  one  hand  she  held  her  chosen  emblem,  the 
lyre  ;  the  other  was  extended  to  greet  Berthold. 
She  wore  a  robe  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  on  her 


head  was  a  crown  of  gold  and  laurel  entwined. 
She  spoke,  and  he  recognized  the  voice  that  had 
thus  far  led  him  on,  and  every  word  that  fell 
from  her  lips  thrilled  his  heart  with  joy,  as  she 
said  : 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  Berthold.  Thou  art 
now  worthy  of  the  highest  title  it  is  in  my  power 
to  bestow.  Arise  I  for  thou  art  now  a  Musician 
indeed." 

Then  she  placed  on  his  head  a  A'own  resem- 
bhng  her  own,  only  far  less  beautiful. 

"  O  spirit !  "  he  murmured,  "  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what  became  of  Ernest  and  all  those  whom 
I  met  on  my  way.  I  would  fain  bring  them  into 
thy  presence,  that  they  also  may  receive  thy 
gifts.     I  am  not  worthy  such  great  honor." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  replied.  "  Didst  thou  not 
behold  the  inscription  written  upon  the  gate  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Know  then,"  she  continued,  "  the  reason  why 
Ernest  came  not  with  you.  He  wished  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  music,  but  he  was  destitute 
of  courage;  he  thought  himself  able  to  find  me 
with  no  exertion  save  that  of  will." 

"  And  the  others  ?  "  said  Berthold. 

"  Some  were  more  eager  for  favie  than  for  a 
true  right  to  the  name  of  musician,  and  some 
pretended  to  seek  me,  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  deceive  others  by  teaching  in  my  name ; 
and  some  were  too  sure  of  the  victory  to  take  the 
requisite  steps  to  merit  it.  None  must  otTer  me  a 
divided  love,  who  would  be  ranked  among  my 
servants  in  the  art." 

"  But  I.  would  know  more  than  all  who  have 
yet  reached  thy  temple,  0  Genius  !  "  said  Ber- 
thold. 

A  frown  passed  over  her  features  for  an  instant, 
as  she  replied  sternly : 

"  There  is  yet  more  for  thee  to  learn  ere  thou 
shalt  go  farther.  Beware  of  jealousy.  Be  not 
envious  of  any ;  avoid  only  false  pretenders  and 
would-be  artists,  who  have  not  the  true  fire  of 
genius  within  their  souls ;  they  only  have  a  right 
to  be  jealous.     Now  listen,  Berthold." 

She  waved  her  hand  over  the  lyre,  and  imme- 
diately there  burst  forth  a  strain  of  music,  so  har- 
monious and  joyous  that  Berthold  felt  almost 
perfect  happiness  in  listening  to  it.  Of  such 
music  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  as  it  ceased  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  compose  a  more  soul-stirring  piece  ;  but  even 
while  he  was  too  lost  in  ecstacy  to  speak,  there 
arose  a  soft  minor  prelude,  plaintive  and  low  at 
first ;  gradually  it  seemed  as  if  striving  to  pass 
into  a  major  key,  and  then  it  was  like  a  heroic 
song  breaking  forth  ;  but  through  every  change 
there  was  still  that  same  minor  chord,  as  if  a 
spirit  were  struggling  to  burst  the  bonds  of  earth 
and  reach  its  heavenly  home,  and  calling  its  com- 
panions to  release  it. 

As  the  music  finally  ceased,  Berthold  felt  a 
strange  calm  within  him,  yet  he  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping.  The  silence  that  ensued  was 
broken  by  the  Spirit,  as  she  asked : 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep  at  this  tune,  Berthold, 
and  not  at  the  other  ?  " 

"  I  weep  because  the  last  piece  spoke  to  me  of 
a  longing,  which  cannot  be  filled — of  another 
world,  whither  I  would  but  cannot  go.  It  is  hke 
a  voice  from  the  '  better  land.'  " 

"  Thou  hast  well  spoken,  Berthold.  The  first 
melody  was  but  intended  to  give  thee  joy  ;  it  was 
indeed  music,  but  its  language  was  of  this  world.  I 


In  the  other  is  shadowed  forth  the  highest  and 
purest  use  to  which  the  art  of  music  can  be  con- 
secrated ;  and  the  longing  of  which  thou  speakest 
is  the  cry  for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  which 
may  be  found  in  the  home  of  thy  inheritance 
above.  Endeavor  in  all  thy  compositions  to 
mingle  the  two  thoughts,  that  thou  mayst  cause 
thy  fellow-men  not  wholly  to  despise  the  present 
life,  and  yet  to  desire  that  existence  immortal, 
unchanging,  even  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God's  kingdom.  Behold  now  this  won- 
der." She  showed  him  a  silver  cord,  one  end  of 
which  was  attached  to  her  lyre — the  other  was 
lost  in  the  clouds  ;  he  could  just  trace  its  course  a 
little  way  above  the  earth.  "  The  other  end  of 
the  cord,"  she  continued,  "  is  in  heaven,  from 
whence  comes  the  noble  art  of  Music,  whose 
guardian  I  am  on  earth.  Seek  thy  inspiration 
from  on  high,  and  it  will  never  fail  thee.  Thou 
canst  neMer  weary  of  the  sameness,  for  in  no  art 
or  science  can  any  one.  be  perfect.  Earnestly 
seek  for  truth  in  whatever  thou  shalt  write  thy- 
self, and  play  only  such  pieces  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  art.  Above  all,  have  patience  and 
perseverance  by  thy  side,  and  thou  shalt  never 
fail  in  interpreting  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  with 
thee  always." 

She  passed  away,  and  again  arose  a  soft  mel- 
ody in  the  air.  Berthold's  eyes  grew  heavy,  and 
he  sank  to  the  ground  in  slumber. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  windows 
of  Berthold's  room,  and  the  birds  chirped  and 
sang  their  songs  in  the  trees,  as  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  his 
heart  for  the  vision  of  the  night  before.  It  was 
indeed  but  a  vision,  but  he  made  its  lesson  a 
reality.  In  after  life,  when  he  heard  young  stu- 
dents in  the  art  of  music  indulging  in  egotism,  or 
in  danger  of  giving  way  to  undue  despondency, 
he  never  failed  to  tell  them  the  "  Musician's 
Dream." 

SruiNGFiELD,  Ms.,  Feb.  12. — The  two  concerts 
lately  given  by  the  Musical  Institute,  have 
brought  out  some  talent  worthy  of  notice  in  your 
journal.  These  concerts  have  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  popular  idea,  that  none  but  foreign 
artists  can  perform  music  of  a  high  character  is  a 
false  one,  although  we  are  willing  to  concede  them 
the  highest  place  in  the  profession.  The  Institute  is 
made  up  strictly  of  home  talent,  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  societies  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, except  in  point  of  numbers.  Your  correspond- 
ent, "  Amateur,"  a  few  weeks  since  noticed  the  So- 
ciety very  handsomely  and  acceptably.  The  choruses 
from  ■'  Samson,"  "  Elijah,"  and  the  "  Creation," 
were  finely  sustained,  and  with  a  uniformity  and  ex- 
pression quite  unexpected. 

The  sopranos,  who  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves, were  Miss  Penniman,  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs. 
Wells.  They  all  rank  high  in  our  estimation,  but 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  preferences  while 
we  would  not  disparage  any.  Miss  Penniman  has 
without  doubt  the  finest  voice  and  the  best  method  ; 
she  sang  Bishop's  "  Mocking-bird "  song  at  the 
first  concert  with  a  natural  grace  and  elegance  which 
few  of  her  age  could  achieve,  and  at  the  second  con- 
cert, Donizetti's  0  luce  di  quest'  anima,  with  the  same 
natural  perfection  and  ease,  astonishing  even  her 
most  ardent  admirers.  She  has  great  compass,  sing- 
ing the  lowest  treble  notes  with  smoothness  and 
power,  and  as  high  as  C  with  equal  beauty  and  rich- 
ness.    Aside  from  her  articulation  she  has  no  supe- 
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rior  in  the  vicinity.  Mrs.  Wells  possesses  many  of 
the  same  characteristics,  with  the  exception  of 
strength  of  tone.  She  enunciates  better  than  Miss 
P.  in  many  respects ;  has  had  more  experience,  being 
considerably  older,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
perseverance  with  which  she  has  improved  the  few 
advantages  it  is  said  she  has  received,  but  has  not 
the  volume  of  tone  or  beauty  of  person  which  Miss 
P.  can  boast.  Mrs.  Baker  as  an  oratorio  performer 
has  no  superior  in  the  city.  Her  voice  is  strictly 
soprano,  and  though  her  low  notes  are  rather  light, 
in  Rossini's  Inflammatus  she  excelled  beyond  expec- 
tation, carrying  the  audience  with  her  in  that  magni- 
ficent production.  With  a  little  more  confidence 
she  would  sing  creditably  in  any  of  the  societies  of 
our  larger  cities.  The  basses  were  of  the  finest  we 
have  ever  heard,  not  excepting  the  Choral  Societies 
of  New  York.  Among  those  we  knew,  who  came 
up  to  our  standard,  were  Mr.  Winchell,  Mr.  Cha- 
piif,  and  Mr.  Moz.art, — the  latter  being,  we  believe, 
a  Boston  singer  of  considerable  note,  who  is  to  give 
a  series  of  concerts  in  this  city,  and  who  kindly  vol- 
unteered upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Winchell  distin- 
guished himself  in  '■  Crowned  with  the  tempest," 
and  Mr.  Chapin  in  several  duets  and  quartets,  show- 
ing a  degree  of  cultivation  very  creditable  to  himself 
and  the  society.  There  were  others  whose  names  we 
were  unable  to  learn,  who  deserve  notice,  both  tenor, 
bass  and  soprano,  and  who  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  The  programmes  of  both  concerts  were 
performed  in  a  superior  style,  fully  deserving  the 
commendation  they  received  from  two  of  the  largest 
audiences  ever  convened  in  the  city.  Mr.  Sn.tiv, 
the  director,  has  certainly  achieved  a  triumph,  estab- 
lishing his  reputation  in  that  capacity,  and  securin"- 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  society  as  well  as 
of  the  public.  A  Spectatok. 

Spktxgfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  17.  The  first  of 
"  Mozart's  Series  "  came  off  last  evening.  Owing 
to  disagreeable  weather  the  hall  was  but  partly  filled. 
The  concert  was  an  excellent  one.  Mrs.  Mozakt, 
in  the  cavatina  from  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  shows  an 
excellent  voice,  of  pleasant  quality,  and  a  charming 
method.  Miss  Twichell,  with  her  winning  smile, 
pretty  manners,  and  extraordinary  contralto  voice, 
sang  herself  into  great  favor  with  the  audience. 
"  The  dearest  spot  on  earth  is  home  "  was  exquis- 
itely sung.  Mr.  Adams,  in  "  The  Wanderer,"  by 
Fesca,  exhibited  as  good  a  tenor  voice  as  has  ever 
honored  Springfield  with  a  visit — rich,  sweet,  and  in 
tune.  He  received  an  encore.  Mr.  Mozart  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  a  ballad :  the  "  Old  Sex- 
ton," and  in  '•  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep." 

Master  M'Caett,  the  blind  pianist,  did  wonders. 
We  suppose  "  knowing  ones  "  would  have  called  his 
first  solo  from  the  "  Magic  Flute  "  the  best,  but  his 
second,  "  Medley  of  popular  American  airs,"  brought 
down  the  house.  Some  people  cry  "  gammon," 
"  clap-trap,"  when  a  ballad,  medley,  or  the  like  is 
introduced  in  the  programme,  but  gammon  or  no 
gammon,  such  things  work  well  in  the  end,*  for  after 
laboring  through  cavatinas,  arias,  etc.,  the  ear  likes 
a  trifle  to  rest  the  mind  and  give  greater  zest  to  the 
next  "  gem."  Certainly,  no  less'agility  of  fingering 
was  displayed  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  solo. 
Call  it  not  a  sign  of  depr.aved  tasie  when  some  fa- 
miliar tit-bit  is  seized  by  a  listening  audience,  who 
go  into  raptures  as  the  pianist  piles  diflSculty  upon 
difficulty  on  such  a  simple  foundation. 

Mr.  FiTznccn,  of  this  city,  performed  the  accom- 
pani&icnts  on  a  Grand  piano  from  Boston  for  the 
occasion.  The  quartet:  "  Ye  spotted  snakes,"  was 
the   finest  four-part    singing  wc  have   ever  heard 

♦  Wc  hope  OUT  correspondent  does  not  expect  us 
to  endorse  thU.  Does  the  devouring  of  "  yellow- 
covered  "  literatare  prepare  one  to  enjoy  Shakspearc, 
or  Bacon,  or  Pla'o  J  And  as  to  his  second  rea.son,  is 
the  display  of  agile  fingering  the  end  of  music  r — Ed. 


without  accompaniment.  The  delicate  shadings  and 
modulations  were  finely  sung.  One  place  in  partic- 
ular, where  the  contralto  strikes  the  major  third  in 
closing  a  minor  phrase,  produced  an  excellent  effect 
by  it  accuracy. 

The  Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  sing  in 
Hartford  to-night,  and  give  two  more  concerts  here 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  This  as  a 
Coda  from  Ad  Lii!Itu.-.i. 

New  YonK,  Feb.  24. — Thaleerg  continues  his 
successful  career,  and  is  rapidly  adding  another  for- 
tune to  those  be  has  already  obtained  in  Europe. 
He  has  introduced  the  feature  of  Piano-Forte  Mati- 
ne'es,  in  which  he  is  the  only  performer,  playing 
about  five  of  his  own  compositions,  a  fragment  of 
classical  music,  and  an  operatic  fantasia  on  the  Orgue 
Alexandre.  The  number  of  tickets  is  lin\ited  to  four 
hundred,  which  are  subscribed  for  chiefly  by  ladies. 
During  ah  intermission  in  the  performance,  colored 
waiters,  ridiculously  dressed  in  old-fashioned  knee 
breeches,  pass  around  ice-creams,  and  other  lighj 
refreshments,  and  the  Matine'es  resemble  a  pleasant 
little  sociable  party  rather  than  anything  else.  For 
the  forthcoming  Evening  concerts,  the  Opera  troupe 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  has  been  engaged,  includ- 
ing Parodi,  TiEERiNi,  MoRELLi  and  Mme.  De 
WiLHORST.  They  will  appear  at  Niblo's  Theatre, 
and  produce  Mozart's  Requiem,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
and  oratorio  music.  The  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment are  enormous,  but  the  receipts  are  correspond- 
ingly great — the  agent  of  Mr.  ThaU)erg  is  a  man  of 
tact  and  ability,  .and  yet  he  is  himself  astonished  at 
the  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Thalberg's  American 
career. 

Mr.  StkaivOsch  has  recommenced  his  opera 
season  with  Cora  De  Wiliiorst  as  Lucia.  She 
sang  even  better  than  on  her  first  appearance,  and  if 
she  is  as  successful  in  La  Sonnambula,  her  next  role, 
her  fame  and  fortune  are  secured.  Mr.  Strakosch 
promises  no  novelties,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  is  forth  coming  at  the  Opera  House.  He  con- 
tinues to  snub  the  "  minor  press,"  who  retaliate  by  a 
contemptuous  silence.  He  even  neglects  to  send  them 
the  usual  complimentary  tickets,,  at  which  their 
indignation  knows  no  bounds. 

A  Miss  De  Roode,  a  Belgian  young  lady,  who 
sang  with  great  success  at  Mr.  S.  P.  Townsend's 
famous  Fifth  Avenue  Charity  Concert,  has  further 
appeared  in  public,  at  Mr.  Goldbeck's  Pianoforte 
recitals.  The  lady  is  desirous  of  appearing  in  opera, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  her  success,  should 
she  obtain  an  engagement.  She  is  at  present  a 
governess  in  an  up-town  family,  and  probably  the 
finest  resident  soprano  in  our  city. 

The  Ptne  sisters  are  still  in  this  city.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, it  is  said,  has  gone  to  England  for  materials 
for  a  new  English  opera  company.  By  the  way, 
there  may  perhaps  be  few  that  are  aware  how  Louisa 
Pyne  first  became  a  professional  singer.  Many 
years  ago,  she  and  her  sister  Susan  were  engaged  as 
soprano  and  contralto  in  a  church — Surrey  chapel,  I 
think — in  London.  From  long  practice,  their  voices 
assimilated  most  exquisitely,  and  they  soon  obtained 
an  enviable  local  reputation.  Crowds  flocked  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  the  warbling  of  the  sisters,  and  their 
performance  was  probably  far  more  attractive  than 
the  sermons  of  the  worthy  pastor.  One  day,  or  one 
night  rather,  a  musical  entertainment  was  to  be  given, 
before  the  Queen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  titled 
folks.  The  programmes  were  all  made  out  and  the 
parts  distributed,  when  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  principal  soprano  was  indisposed  and  could 
not  attend.  What  was  to  be  done?  No  other 
soprano  could  be  found  to  fill  licr  place !  The  con- 
ductor was  in  a  stale  of  perfect  agony  of  mind,  for 
Royally  was  to  grace  the  concerts  with  its  benign 
presence,  and  llic  idea  of  disappointing,  or  in  any 
manner,  doing,  saying  and  thinking  anything  that  by 


any  construction  might  be  made  to  imply  the  slightest 
ghost  of  disrespect  towards  Eoyality  or  Nobility  is, 
as  you  are  aware,  sufficient  to  throw  any  independent 
manly  Briton  into  convulsions.  So  the  conductor 
was  quite  beside  himself  with  anxiety.;  at  last  some 
one  suggested  Louisa  Pyne;  she  was  sent  for,  came 
and  sang  the  music  on  the  programme — which 
proved  to  be  from  Mozart's  Zauberflote — to  the  con- 
ductor. He  was  struck  by  the  sweetness  and  purity 
of  her  voice,  and  engaged  her  to  sing  in  the  evening 
at  the  concert.  She  did  so,  was  successful,  the 
Queen  took  an  interest  in  her,  and  from  that  time 
her  fortune  was  made ;  she  quickly  became  what 
she  now  is — the  most  delightful  and  most  popular  of 
English  singers. 

I  have  noticed  as  an  agreeable  little  peculiarity  of 
newspaper  writers,  that  whenever  they  make  a  very 
stupid  blander,  they  at  once  attribute  it,  with  the 
most  naive  simplicity,  to  a  "  typographical  error." 
This  is  a  very  convenient  custom,  and  deserving  of 
all  praise.  Consequently,  you  will  please  remember 
that  when,  in  a  recent  letter,  I  attributed  to  the  pen 
of  Bancroft  certain  famous  works  of  another  histo- 
rian, it  was  only  "a  typographical  error" — by  no 
means  owing  to  the  carelessness  of       Trovator. 

New  York,  Fee.  24. — Thalberg's  plan  of  giv- 
ing Matinees  has  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
tickets  (limited  to  four  hundred)  sold  so  rapidly, 
and  there  was  such  a  great  call  for  more,  that  very 
soon  a  second  series  of  Matinees  was  announced,  and 
within  a  few  days,  before  the  second  has  even  com- 
menced, a  third.  Two  of  the  first  series  have  taken 
place,  with  the  following  programmes  : 

FIRST  MATINEE. 

1 — Fantasia — ^Sonnambula Thalberg 

2— Andante Thalberg 

3 — Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor Beethovea 

4 — "  11  Trovatore"  (on  the  Alexandre  Organ.) Thalberg 

5— March  Fuoebre Chopin 

6— Etude  "  La  Le^erete'' Ttialberg 

7— Fantasia — "  L'Elisir  d'amore" Thalberg 

SECOND  MATINEE. 
1 — Trio  in  B  major,  (Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello). Beethoven 

2 — Fantasia — *■  Don  Giovanni" Thalberg 

S— Etude,  (Repeated  Notes) Thalberg 

4  -Finale — '"  Puritan!"  {on  the  Alexandre  Organ). . .  .Thalberg 

5 — Mazurkas .■ Chopin 

6— Lucrezia  Borgia Thalberg 

Mr.  Thalberg,  to  give  ton  to  these  entertainments, 
could  do  no  better  than  to  put  all  the  arrangements 
for  them,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  small  per- 
sonal share,  into  the  hands  of  Browx,  the  great,  (in 
more  senses  than  one)  the  inimitable,  the  indispen- 
sible,  whose  fame  has  surely  reached  your  cars.  Brown, 
whose  original  office  is  that  of  sexton  in  Grace  Church, 
is,  besides,  the  factotum  of  upper  tendom  ;  no  ball  or 
party  can  be  given  within  its  limits  without  Brown 
to  provide  the  supper  and  army  of  waiters,  to  order 
the  carriages  into  rank  and  file — in  some  cases  even 
to  introduce  the  guests,  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
suavity,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Brown  also 
keeps  on  hand  a  list  of  "  available  gentlemen,"  for 
the  use  of  such  ladies  as  are  obliged  to  go  beyond 
their  acquaintances  for  the  requisite  number  of 
"beaux"  at  their  entertainments;  and  for  the  Go- 
thamite  Ccelebses,  he  knows  by  heart  the  names,  for- 
tunes, and  qualities  of  all  the  heiresses  in  town. 
Everybody  knows  Brown,  and  Brown  knows  every- 
body— except  Curtis,  of  whom  he  "did  not  know 
what  right  he  had  to  write  the  Potiphar  papers. 
Who  was  he  t  He  had  never  met  him  in  good 
society." 

At  Thalberg's  matiii(;cs,  therefore,  Brown  could 
not  be  missed,  and  showed  himself  in  the  new  light 
of  a  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  surpassed  himself 
on  these  occasions ;  the  room  was  well  ventilated 
and  not  overcrowded,  and  the  startling  announce- 
ment on  the  programme  of  an  "  intermission  for 
lunch,"  (which  raised  great  speculations  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Thalberg  would  take  his  lunch  at  that 
time,  or  whether  there  would  bo  a  bar,  etc.,)  was  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  dusky 
waiters    bearing    trays   with   chocolate,   ice  cream, 
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cakes,  and  sandwiches,  of  which  such  as  sat  near  the 
passages  could  partake  freely.  Mr.  Brown  also 
condescended  to  make  a  speech,  expressing  Mr. 
ThaUierg's  thanks  to  the  audience  for  their  presence, 
(did  he  include  dead-heads,  I  wonder)  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  play  any  piece,  not  on  the  programme, 
which  the  ladies  (there  were  so  few  gentlemen  tliat 
they  might  well  count  for  nothing)  would  suggest. 

I  will  pass  over  the  Fantasias  and  other  compo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Thalhcrg,  only  saying  that  they  were 
played  with  the  usual  perfection,  which  makes  one 
forget  what  one  is  hearing,  and  that  I  learned  fully 
to  appreciate  the  hcauty  of  the  "Andante,"  and  speak 
more  particularly' of  the  new  features  on  the  pro- 
grammes, the  pieces  by  Beethoven  and  Chopin. 
The  March  by  the  latter  was  exquisitely  given,  with 
all  the  breadth  and  grandeur  in  the  first  part,  and 
delicacy  and  tenderness  in  the  second,  which  it  re- 
quires ;  but  the  Mazourkas  did  not  please  me  at  all. 
There  was  a  harshness,  a  loudness,  an  utter  want  of 
gracefulness  in  their  rendering,  which  astonished 
me.  Of  the  Sonata  and  Trio  of  Beethoven  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say;  they  left  an  unsatisfied  feeling. 
There  was  an  uncertainty  in  Mr.  Thalberg's  per- 
formance of  them,  which  gave  one  the  ini])ression 
that  be  did  not  feel  at  home  in  them.  His  con- 
ception of  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  was 
so  different  from  tlie  usual  one  (he  treating  it  entire- 
ly as  a  Song  without  Words,  bringing  out  the  mel- 
ody with  exquisite  beauty,  it  is  true,  but  making  a 
mere  subordinate  accompaniment  of  the  triplets), 
that  I,  for  one,  could  not  enter  into  it  at  all.  The 
Menuetto  was  faultless,  but  in  the  Finale  the  want 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  neatness,  was  painfully  ap- 
parent. Of  the  Trio  he  only  played  three  move- 
ments, transposing  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo,  and 
ending  with  the  latter.  The  artist  manifested  rather 
more  enthusiasm  in  this  than  in  the  Sonata,  but,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  made  so  great  a  mistake  in 
the  first  movement,  that  Bur.KE  and  Bergmann, 
who  performed  their  parts  very  finely,  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  up  with  him.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  there  was  a  great  charm  in  the  smooth- 
ness and  clearness  with  which  this  great  work  was 
rendered,  and  to  the  majority,  who,  not  knowing  the 
piece  well,  did  not  notice  the  mistake,  it  probably 
gave  unalloyed  enjoyment.  In  compliance  with 
requests  from  the  audience,  Mr.  Thalberg  gave  us, 
the  first  time,  "Home,  sweet  home'* — and  how 
beautifully! — and  the  exquisitely  delicate,  restless, 
graceful  Tarantella.  To-day  the  choice  was  less 
happy ;  some  one  had  asked  for  bis  waltzes  (why 
not  polkas  ?)  which  proved  very  sparkling  and  grace- 
ful, but  onJi/  that,  and  for  the  finishing  off  we  had 
the  Don  Pasquale  Fantasia. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Mendelssohn  Union 
gave  their  second  concert,  and  performed  Bossini's 
Stahat  Mater,  a  vocal  Quartet  by  Wm.  Mason,  and 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  Athalie.  The  society  com- 
mitted two  great  faults  in  making  the  performances 
entirely  too  long  and  in  commencing  them  very  un- 
punctnally,  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  time 
announced.  One  of  the  two  longer  compositions, 
with  some  trifle  besides,  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient for  enjoyment  without  weariness  ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances  half  the  audience  left  before 
the  end.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  done  so 
myself,  though  very  reluctantly,  as  I  was  charmed 
with  the  music  to  Athalie.  It  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy,  and  full  of  beauty,  bat  of  course,  not 
having  heard  the  whole,  I  can  hardly  ci'iticize  it. 
The  solos  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Sliihat  Mater, 
were  divided  between  quite  a  number  of  Indies  .and 
gentlemen,  of  whom  I  may  name  Mrs.  Crump,  Mrs. 
Briniveeiiofp,  Miss  Tingle,  and  Messrs.  GniDi 
and  'Werneke  as  the  best.  The  latter  gentleman 
particularly,  who  is  a  new  star  in  our  musical 
heaven,  sang  the  Pro  peccaiis  admirably,  as  also  Mrs. 
Crump  the  Injlammatus.    The  choruses  gave,  as  in 


"  Eli,"  evidence  of  very  careful  training  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  they  were  singing,  for 
which  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  con- 
ductor. In  "  Athalie"  the  vision  of  Ichoida,  spoken 
to  music,  was  very  ably  delivered  by  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Parker,  the  President,  I  think,  of  the  society,  and 
an  earnest  amateur  musician.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  of  your  city.  The  Quartet  by 
Wm.  Mason,  a  Serenade,  "  sweet  and  low,"  like 
Tennyson's  Cradle  Song,  was  sung  by  all  the  voices 
with  good  efl^3ct.  I  hope  we  may  yet  some  time 
hear  the  Athalie  alone  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eve- 
ning, when  our  minds  are  fresh. 

t 
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SPECIAt    NOTICE. 

The  "Boston  Musical  Journal,"  recently  edited 
and  published  by  B.  F.  Baker,  Esq.,  having  been 
discontinued,  we  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
to  supply  each,  of  its  subscribers  with  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  for  the  balance  of  his  year,  and 
as  much  longer  as  he  may  choose  to  signify  by  com- 
plying with  our  printed  terms. 

This  list  contains  many  names  of  persons  who  have 
been  subscribers  and  receivers  of  the  B.  M.  J.  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  current  year,  but  who  are  still 
indebted  for  the  subscription  price  ($1.00).  All  such 
dues  should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  this  office, 
(Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  21  School  St.,  Boston,) 
we  being  authorized  by  Mr.  Baker  to  collect  them. 
Of  course  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply those  who  do  not  remit,  since  pai/ment  in  advance 
was  a  condition  of  subscription.  But  we  send  our 
present  number,  at  least,  to  all  whose  names  we  find 
upon  the  list,  and  trust  that  most  of  them  will  take 
measures  (very  easy  measures)  at  once  to  cancel  the 
old  obligation  and  secure  the  continuance  of  a  musical 
paper  which  we  hope  to  make  acceptable  and  worthy 
of  their  support. 

Mr.  Baker's  journal  was  issued  fortnightly  at  $'1.00 
per  annum  ;  ours  is  weekly,  at  $2.00.  Each  sub- 
scriber to  the  former,  therefore,  will  receive  the  full 
number  of  papers  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  Meanwhile  we  shall  endeavor  so 
to  interest  them  in  the  w-eekly  reading  which  we  shall 
send  them  about  musical  matters,  that  they  shall 
miss  nothing  of  what  they  have  found  valuable  in 
their  former  paper,  while  they  shall  gain  a  greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  matter.  To  this  end  we  shall 
labor  to  adapt  our  paper  somewhat  to  their  peculiar 
demands,  by  more  frequent  treatment  of  the  practical 
topics  in  which  they  have  been  interested.  Through 
these  columns,  too,  the  words  of  their  old  teacher 
will  (we  have  reason  to  trust)  occasionally  reach  them. 


Philhakjionic  Concerts. — Mr.  Zeurahn'- 
was  cheered  on  Saturdaj'  night  by  a  larger 
audience  and  a  more  substantial  response  to  bis 
unsparing  efforts  to  gratify  the  love  of  fine  instru- 
mental music.  Yet  it  was  only  the  Melodeon 
that  was  full;  it  should  have  been  the  Music  Hall. 
The  prograimne  ministered  acceptably  to  popular 
as  well  as  to  high  tastes,  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

1— Eighth  Sj'niphony,  in  F  major, Beethoven. 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  I'on  brio. — il.  Allegretto  scherzaudo. — 
III.  Tempo  di  Miouetto. — iv.  Allegro  viviice. 

2— Grand  Capriecio  for  the  Violin, Ernst. 

Herr  Eduard  Mollenhauer. 
3— Scherzo  from  Symphooy  No.  3,  (Scotch,) Mendelssohn. 

PAllT  II. 

4 — Overture  to  Byron's  "  Manfred,''  Iv.  Schumann. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

5— Fantasia  for  Violin  :  '•  T.a  S.vlphide.'- .MoUeuhauer. 

(E.v  desire  ) 
Herr  Eduard  Mollenhauer. 

6— Serenade Schubert. 

With  Solos  foi-  Tranipet,  Violoncello,  and  Ohoe,  by 
Messr.s.  Heir  icke.  W   Fries  and  De  Riba.s. 
7— Overture  :  "  Martlia,"  (By  request,) Flotow. 


We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Zeurahk  for  that 
Eighth  Symphony,  which  we  have  not  heard  for 
several  years.  Its  fine  imaginative,  happy  move- 
ments, were  rendered  with  much  truth  and  deli- 
cacy. It  was  refreshing  both  to  sense  and  soul  ; 
and  though  its  form  is  smaller,  ils  mood  less  ear- 
nest, its  character  more  joyous  and  Haydn-like, 
and  less  tending  to  the  sublime,  than  most  of 
Beethoven's  other  symphonies,  yet  it  bears  as 
truly  as  any  of  them  the  stamp  of  genius  and  of 
deep  experience,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  interest, 
when  we  think  of  such  a  gush  of  delicious  sun- 
shine coming  from  the  inmost  soul  of  one,  who 
could  not  know  such  joy,  had  he  not  been  as 
great  a  suflerer  and  as  grand  a  charaeter  and 
genius  as  Beethoven.  It  is  his  opus  93  ;  he  wrote 
it  in  his  dark  days.  Yet  from  beginning  to  end 
it  is  as  much  a  "  Joy"  symphony  as  the  "  Choral" 
— only  in  a  different  sense,  more  purely  joyous, 
the  simple,  spontaneous  expression  of  a  happy 
moment,  and  not  the  crowding  of  a  whole  life's 
meaning  and  result  into  a  S3-raphony.  That 
second  movement  expresses  a  more  pure  and  per- 
fect happiness  than  almost  any  piece  of  instru- 
mental nitisic  which  we  can  now  T."5jall,  and  it  is 
wholly  different  from  Mozart  or  Haydn,  imply- 
ing vastly  greater  depth  of  nature  than  the  last, 
at  all  events.  This  Allegretto  scherzayido  never 
fails  to  charm  to  the  demanding  of  a  repetition. 
Indeed  so  perfect  is  its  charm  that  it  ends  unex- 
peetediy,  and  the  mind  must  have  more.  The 
Minuetto  is  somewhat  Haydn-like,  and  so  are 
the  themes  of  the  first  Allegro  ;  but  the  working 
up,  the  treatment,  the  instrumentation,  show  an 
inimitable  mastery  and  grace.  In  the  Finale 
joy  runs  riot  in  uneontainable  ecstacy  and  play 
of  poetic  fancy.  Here,  a  in  the  Allegretto,  is 
revealed  an  element  in  Beethoven,  not  perhaps 
exactly  fairy-libe,  but  romantic  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  comparison  or  contrast  with  the  fairy 
vein  of  Mendelssohn.  It  indeed  transports  you 
far  more,  into  a  yet  more  marvellous  realm  of 
fine  imaginary  existences,  and  has  altogether 
more  that  is  wholesome  and  akin  to  Shakspeare, 
than  Mendcls,sohn's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
music.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Beethoven  de- 
signed anything  of  that  sort;  but  does  he  not  in 
this  Symphony  reveal  a  faculty,  a  genius,  which 
might  po.^sibly  beat  Mendelssohn  upon  his  own 
ground  ?  And  do  we  not  find  something  analo- 
gous to  the  Shakspearian  universality  and  power 
of  going  out  of  himself  and  living  in  his  creations, 
in  genius  which  can  produce  works  so  different 
as  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  and  this  joyous  and 
imaginative  No.  8 — this  last,  too,  at  a  time  when 
life  was  anything  but  joyous  outwardly? 

The  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "  Scotch " 
Symphony,  one  of  the  most  bright  and  riant  of 
tone-pictures,  was  only  le.ss  bright  after  Beet- 
hoven ;  yet  it  was  fascinating  and  finely  played. 

Of  Schumann's  overture  to  "M.infred"  we 
know  not  what  to  say.  The  impression  of  a 
single  hearing  does  not  remain  so  distinctly  on 
the  mind  as  to  warrant  an  opinion,  still  less  an 
attempt  to  characterize.  We  certainly  followed 
it  through  with  great  intere.st,  and  found  nothing 
to  lessen  the  respect  with  v/hich  we  have  tJius  far 
listened  to  everything  of  Schumtnn's  that  has 
been  produced  here.  Naturally  resembling  some- 
what (in  the  feeling  of  .tlie  composition)  the 
"  Faust"  overture  by  AVagner,  it  did  not  impress 
us  quite  as  forcibly;  but  it  did  leave  a  strong 
desire  to  hear  it  played  again. 
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Mr.  Mollenhauer's  most  skilful  virtuosity 
upon  the  violin  again  reaped  its  abundant  harvest 
of  applause.  The  thing  was  admirably  done,  if  it 
were  worth  the  doing.  He  answered  but  one 
encore,  and  then  very  reasonably,  with  but  two  or 
three  variations  of  the  "  Carnival."  The  Schu- 
bert Serenade,  for  orchestra,  was  nicely  played. 
Were  we  to  speak  critically  of  the  arrangement, 
we  should  say  that  the  violoncello  alone  of  the 
three  instruments  can  filly  sing  such  a  melody. 
What  poetic  lover  would  serenade  his  mistress 
■with  a  trumpet  ?  And  then  the  hautboy,  while 
true  to  the  pastoral  idea  of  the  love-sick  shep- 
herd's oaten  reed,  is  not  the  voice  for  so  modern, 
intellectual  and  cultivated  a  style  of  serenade  as 
Schubert's.  This  by  way  of  parenthesis,  while 
we  own  that  the  three  soloists  all  made  the  most 
of  which  their  task  admitted  and  approved  them- 
selves fine  players.  "  Martha,"  (bij  request,) 
is  not  an  overture  which  tends  much  to  elevate 
the  public  taste  ;  its  sentimental  horn  melody  is 
weak  and  common-place,  the  rest  but  rhythmical 
jingle.  It  was  played  well,  was  enjoyed  much 
(we  do  not  doubt)  by  many,  and  we  will  not 
quarrel  witk  their  pleasure  in  it,  if  that  be  the 
condition  of  our  getting  better  things  in  the  same 
evening. 

On  the  whole  the  concert  was  the  best  of  the 
season.  The  fifth  and  last  is  announced  for  next 
Saturday  (March  7)  ;  we  trust  it  will  be  given  in 
the  Music  Hall,  and  that  a  much  larger  audience 
than  we  have  yet  seen  will  reward  Jlr.  Zerrahn's 
indefatigable  and  excellent  exertions. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Societt. — Costa's  ora- 
torio, "  Eli,"  was  performed  again  on  Sunday 
evening,  before  a  considerably  larger  audience ; 
and  yet  not  large  enough,  we  regret  to  learn,  to 
warrant  another  repetition.  The  worst  effect  of 
this  may  be  to  discourage  the  Society  from  giving 
other  compositions  of  more  mark.  We  are  bound 
to  have  the  Requiem,  however,  on  the  return  of 
Thalberg. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  second  performance  we 
could  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  the  first.  The 
choruses  and  the  accompaniments  went  admirably. 

The  charm  of  Miss  Hawley's  pure  and  simple 
rendering  of  the  music  of  Samuel  was  not 
diminished ;  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  anything 
so  perfectly  in  character,  so  chastely  expressive 
and  free  from  all  trick  of  display,  even  if  the 
voice  be  not  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant. 
Saving  the  lowest  contralto,  however,  it  was 
powerful  enough,  and  truly  sweet  and  musical. 
Mrs.  LoMG  sang  the  bright  song :  I  will  extol  thee, 
even  more  effectively  than  before.  Eli's  faults 
were  still  uncured.  The  tenor  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  baritone  of  Mr.  Wilde  improve  upon 
acquaintance. 

Of  the  composition  itself,  too,  we  found  our 
first  impression  in  no  way  essentially  changed. 
To  much  of  it  we  listened  with  undiminished 
interest;  some  parts  come  out  with  more  decided 
force  and  beauty,  as  those  Mendelssohn-ish 
cbomscs,  such  as :  The  Lord  is  ijood,  a  stronghold 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  &c.,  which  is  quite  felicitous 
in  its  theme  and  truly  a  beautiful  chorus ;  and 
some  of  Uic  larger  fugues,  one  of  which,  especially, 
the  concluding  Ilallebijah,  with  its  exultinf  malice, 
impressed  ns  much  more  than  it  did  before.  And 
as  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  German, 
nn-Italian  character  of  most  of  the  music  (beinrr 
written  by  an  Italian),  we  have  to  make  some 


deduction  from  the  statement;  we  did  become 
aware,  in  many  of  the  instrumental  ritornels  and 
symphonies,  of  a  certain  dramatic  style,  that 
smacked  not  a  little  of  the  current  Italian  opera 
stage. 

The  production  of  the  work  is  truly  creditable 
to  the  Society,  and  it  is  well  worthy  to  be  heard 
several  times. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldb.  —  The 
Chickering  Saloon  was  completely  filled  on  Tues- 
day evening,  and  the  concert  was  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  season,  embracing  the  following  ex- 
cellent selections : 

PAUT  I. 

1 — Quarts^  Nn.  1,  in  E Cberubini 

IntroductioTi  and  Allpgro  .Tgil-ato— Larghetto — Scherzo 
Allpirro  modern  to — Finale,  Allegro  a?sai. 
2 — Son;;:  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade.    From  Goetbe'a 

'•Faust," Schuberb 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Dnane. 
3 — Adaf^io  and  Scherzo  from  the  Third  Quintet  in   • 

G,  op.  69 Spohr 

PART  III. 
4 — Fipcitatlve  and  Air:  "Dove  Sono,"  from  the 

"  Marriage  of  Figaro," Mozart 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane.  i 
5 — Intermezzo  from  the  Second  Quartet  in  A,  op. 

13,  (first  time.) Mendelssohn 

6— Duet  from  "  Idomeneo," Mozart 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissman. 

7 — Second  Quintet,  in  0,  op.  29, Beetlioyen 

Allegro  moderato—Adngio— Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 

We  have  never  before  derived  so  much  pleas- 
ure from  the  vocal  portion  of  the  entertainment, 
whether  as  regards  the  selections  or  the  execution. 
Miss  Doane's  voice  and  style  more  than  justified 
the  good  impression  which  they  made  in  the  two 
concerts  of  the  Orpheus  Club  ;  perhaps  the  place 
was  better  suited  to  her.  Schubert's  music  to 
Goethe's  Meine  Riih  iest  liin,  &c.,  with  the  per- 
petual spinning  wheel  figure  in  the  accompani- 
ment, seizes  the  true  passion  and  spirit  of  the 
song  ;  she  sang  it  with  such  artistic  delicacy  and 
fervor  that  she  was  obliged  to  sing  again,  when 
she  caused  still  more  delight  by  giving  (in  Eng- 
lish) the  same  composer's  charming  "  Barcarole." 
Mr.  Deesel  accompanied.  In  Mozart's  Dove 
Sono,  with  the  introductory  recitative,  and  the 
duet  from  Idomeneo,  she  added  fine  dramatic 
verve  and  expression  to  very  correct  and  finished 
vocalization.  Miss  Doane  had  formerly,  and  may 
yet  at  times  be  liable  to  a  tendency  to  sharp  in 
her  singing  ;  but  this  she  successfully  avoided  on 
Tuesday  evening,  as  well  as  at  the  Orpheus  con- 
certs. A  certain  shrill  and  too  penetrating  qual- 
ity, also,  which  was  once  felt  in  her'higher  notes, 
is  now  happily  subdued  and  softened,  while  the 
freshness,  elasticity  and  delicate  flexibility  of  her 
organ  remain  ;  to  which  is  added  a  peculiar 
charm  of  refinement  and  good  taste.  She  is 
now  one  of  our  very  best  soprano  singers,  and 
does  great  credit  to  her  teacher,  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN.  Why  do  we  never  hear  her  in  our  ora- 
torios and  larger  concerts?  Mr.  Kreissmann's 
share  in  the  duet  was  very  perfect ;  he  seems  to 
have  gained  in  sweetness  and  fulness  of  voice, 
while  for  every  physical  defect  of  organ  he  makes 
up  in  a  small  room  by  the  artistic  style  and  ex- 
pression of  his  singing. 

The  instrumental  pieces  were  all  excellent. 
The  Cherubini  Quartet  suffered  in  its  first  move- 
ment (as  did  certain  passages  in  the  Beethoven 
Quintet)  from  something  of  a  wiry  and  false 
sound  of  the  highest  violin  tones ;  but  generally 
the  renderings  were  quite  satisfactory.  That 
Cherubini  Quartet,  as  we  come  to  it  again,  strikes 
us  as  a  little  hard  and  over-elaborate  in  its  first 
and  last  movements ;  the  Largetto  and  Scherzo 
are  charmingly  original.  Spohr  was  like  himself, 
only  in  one  of  his  best  moments ;  the  new  Inter- 


mezzo from  Mendelssohn  gave  us  a  somewhat 
new  phase  of  his  fairy  vein,  and  quite  a  fresh 
and  taking  one.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
glorious  old  Beethoven  Quintet  to  make  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  complete ;  with  only  the 
exception  of  a  high  note  or  two,  it  went  finely  ; 
and  we  were  reminded  that  we  have  heard  too 
little  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  and  Quartet  music 
this  winter. 

Only  one  more  of  the  eight  concerts  remains, 
and  that  will  take  place  on  the  10th  of  March. 

Orchestral  Union. — At  the  last  Afternoon 
Concert  we  were  disappointed  in  not  hearing  the 
Eighth  Symphony  repeated  ;  but  we  were  richly 
compensated  by  an  earlier  Beethoven  Symphony, 
the  No.  2,  in  D,  which  by  the  grandeur  of  its  . 
introduction,  the  fire  of  its  first  Allegro  and  its 
Finale,  the  divine  majesty  and  beauty  of  its 
Andante,  and  perfectly  pastoral  joy  and  frolic  of 
its  Scherzo  and  Trio,  still  holds  a  place  among  his 
great  works.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as 
belonging  to  his  Haydn  period  and  as  showing 
still  the  manner  of  Haydn ;  but  nothing  that 
Haydn  ever  wrote  can  stir  the  soul  to  such  depths, 
or  indicates  such  force  and  fire 'ot  genius.  The 
orchestra  did  their  work  well,  and  the  attention  of 
the  very  large  audience  was  remarkable. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  was  all  light: 
a  violoncello  solo,  played  by  Jongnickel,  a 
Lanner  Waltz,  the  overture  to  "  Stradella,"  Zer- 
rahn's "  Trovatore  Quadrille,"  and  a  Potpourri, 
called  UeheraU  und  nirgends  (everywhere  and 
nowhere. 


A  Hint  to  Choirs. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  think  no  man  of  middle  age 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  great  depreciation 
of  our  church  choirs,  especially  in  the  country,  in 
cne  respect,  namely.  In  their  power  of  singing 
full,  flowing  melody.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
however  defective  our  singers  may  have  been  in 
other  respects,  there  was  hardly  a  little  country 
meeting-house  In  which  you  could  not  hear  the 
trebles  carrying  their  part  with  great  freedom  and 
ease  in  such  tunes  as  "  New  Sabbath,"  "  Effing- 
ham," "  Rothwell,"  and  others,  where  the  melodic 
phrases  ran  up  to  F  and  G.  But  now  I  seldom 
hear  a  note  above  D  and  E,  and  these  generally 
are  given  with  a  sort  of  half-confident  manner 
that  makes  the  ear  constantly  await  notes  an 
eighth  or  quarter  of  a  tone  flat.  Have  the  powers 
of  our  soprani  degenerated  ?  Are  there  no  longer 
such  good  voices  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  pos- 
sessed ?  No,  sir,  this  is  not  the  case  at  all ;  there 
never  were  better  voices  in  any  age  or  country 
than  our  own  New  England  possesses.  I  find 
the  cause  in  the  want  of  cultivating  and  develop- 
ing the  voice.  At  the  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  as 
they  are  called,  we  hear  the  old  tunes,  however 
high  they  run,  sung  with  as  much  ease  as  ever, 
and  this  simply  because  by  practice  the  singers 
have  learned  to  use  their  po\yer3  upon  the  high 
notes.  In  the  days  of  the  old  "  Bridgewator"  and 
"Handel  and  Haydn"  collections,  and  of  the 
"  Village  Harmony,"  a  full  flowing  melody  was 
thought  almost  a  necessity  in  a  psalm  tune,  and 
every  singer  Instinctively  learned  to  use  his  or 
her  vocal  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sing 
those  melodies  with  effect.  Of  late  years  a  sort 
of  naraby  pamby,  hum-drum,  sickly,  sentimental 
tune  has  been  In  vogue,  and  as  this  sort  of  thing 
seldom  requires  the  tenor  to  rise  above  D  or  E, 
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there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  the  upper  notes  of 
the  voice.  Hence,  through  want  of  culture,  the 
inilividual  singers  rlepreciate,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  fulling  off  in  the  choir  collectively. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  all  our  choirs  the 
necessity  of  their  spending  more  or  less  of  the 
time  at  their  rehearsals  in  singing  music  which 
will  call  out  their  voices  upon  the  high  notes,  and 
teach  them  to  sustain  with  ease  and  elTcct  the  full 
flowing  melodies  of  a  better  class  of  tunes  than 
those  now  in  vogue.  If  we  go  on  at  the  present 
rate,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  as  rare  an  event  to 
hear  a  choir  sing  a  melody,  as  it  has,  alas  !  already 
become  to  hear  a  tune  in  the  minor  mode,  de- 
cently sung.         Yours  respectfully, 

A  Lover  or  Psalmody. 


Old  Hundred  again.— We  are  pleased  to  find 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Musical  Revieio  a  paragrai)h 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mason,  in  reply  to  our 
Diarist's  query,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  to  the  fact  of 
a  copy  of  the  "Old  Hundredth  "  of  the  date  "  154G  " 
having  been  found  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Letters 
from  Eev.  Mr.  Havergal  give  the  date  1 564.  Dr. 
Mason  has  a  copy  from  tlie  year  l.'JOT.  The  oldest 
copy  mentioned  in  Mr.  Havergal's  intercstins  his- 
tory of  the  tune  is  from  1561,  and  the  oldest  copies 
found  by  our  Diarist  are  one  of  1560  and  one  of 
1559. 

The  mere  date  of  this  one  psalm  tunc  is  of  small 
importance,  but  as  it  is  the  representative  of  what 
was  once  the  popular  and  almost  exclusive  Protes- 
tant music,  to  fix  the  era  of  the  tune  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  musical  history. 

The  Complimentary  Concert  to  oar  very  deserving 

artist,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  will  take  place  at  Chicker- 
ing's  this  evening,  and  will  be  an  excellent  afl'air. 
Tickets  enough  were  subscribed  for  early  in  the  week 
to  almost  crowd  the  hall ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  a 
few  more  "  remain  for  others  of  her  many  friends 
and  admirers.  She  will  sing  three  of  her  best  pieces, 
viz  :  Prende  per  me,  by  Donizetti,  the  Roraanza  from 
"  Tell,"  and  Mozart's  Parto  ma  tu  ben  mio,  %vith  clar- 
inet obligate.  She  will  be  assisted,  too,  by  Mr. 
Parkek,  pianist,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  who  will  play  a  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  and 
favorite  selections  from   Mendelssohn  and  Onslow. 

Adelaide  Phillipps  is  in  town,  and  will  give 

us  a  concert Mor.GAN,  the  organist,  and  GuiDi, 

the  tenore,  have  also  some  show  of  their  art  in  pre- 
paration for  us.  Of  the  times  and  the  seasons  we 
are  not  yet  notified. 

So  we  are  not  to  have  "  Eli "  again  at  present,  nor 
anything  else  of  the  oratorio  kind  until  Thafberc 
comes  (about  the  middle  of  March).  But  there  is  a 
hopeful  project  on  foot,  fitly  emanating  from  the  old 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  of  assembling  the  mu- 
sicians from  all  about  and  holding  a  grand  three 
days  musical  Festival  in  Boston,  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  England  and  Germany.  Three  entire  ora- 
torios are  talked  of,  and  perhaps  concerts  in  the 
evenings.  May  we  suggest  that,  instead  of  three 
oratorios  (which  only  John  Bull  can  digest  in  one 
week),  one  of  the  days  be  consecrated  to  Beethoven's 
"  Choral  Symphony  "  !  It  is  due  to  the  honor  of 
Boston,  after  all  the  sneers  provoked  by  our  Beet- 
hoven Statue  Festival,  not  to  let  another  year  pass 
without  producing  that  sublime  work,  with  orchestra 
and  choral  parts  entire  and  on  a  worthy  scale ;  and 
what  better  time  could  he  chosen  than  such  a  festi- 
val, should  it  be  brought  about?. . .  .Mr. Zerraiin's 
last  concert  is  to  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  next 
Saturday  evening  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  secured 


the  great  attraction  of  the  German  prima  donna, 
Mme.  JoiiANNSEN,  who  will  probably  sins  some  fine 
operatic  seena  from  Mozart,  sonjs  of  Schubert,  &c., 
(although  the  pieces  are  not  fully  determined.)  The 
Symphony  will  be  the  glorious  one  in  C  by  Schu- 
bert. Mr.  Zcrrahn's  concerts  have  not  yet  besrun  to 
remunerate  him  ;  in  iroing  to  the  Music  Hall  and 
engaging  Johannsen  he  assumes  a  heavy  expense  ; 
and  if  these  superior  attractions  in  themselves  are 
not  enough,  it  is  at  least  a  duty  which  our  music- 
lovers  owe  to  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  them, 
to  give  him  a  brim-full  house. 

Musical  Matinees  are  eetlinp:  into  fashion  in  New 
York.  Yesterday,  at  2  P.  M.,  Ilerr  Goldbeck,  the 
pianist,  was  to  give  "Recitals"  in  classical  and 
modern  music  at  the  Spinffler  Institute,  assisted  by 
Mile.  De  Rhode,  Otto  Eeder  and  DoEnLER. . . . 
A  play  founded  on  Goethe's  "Faust"  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Laura  Kcene's  Theatre,  "with  Spohr's 
music."  "  Who  the  deuce  Jonathan  Birch,  Esq. 
(the  person  announced  as  the  translator)  may  he," 
the  Trilmne  "  with  its  limited  knowledjre  of  American 
authors,"  does  not  venture  to  say,  but  does  say  that 
he  has  sadly  burlesqued  Goethe :  and  as  to  the  music 
having  been  written  by  Spohr,  the  same  paper  adds  ■ 
"  We  should  not  have  thoui^ht  it"  By  the  way, 
Spohr's  music  was  not  written  to  Goethe's  "  Faust," 
hut  to  a  poor  libretto  by  Bernard,  a  Vienna  poet, 
founded  merely  on  the  old  Faust  legend,  and  first 
given  at  Prague  before  18IS.  This  play  had  the  run 
of  Europe  for  some  thirty  years.  Possibly  it  is  this 
poem,  and  not  Goethe's,  that  now  undergoes  the 
Birch... 

At  one  of  a  series  of  those  simple  evening  parties 

here   called  "  Sociables,"  (the  rule  of  vv'hich   is  that 

each  family  entertains  the  others  in  its  turn  in  any 

mode   it  may  devise.)  we  found   that  music  was  the 

order  of  the  evening.     Surely  it  is  not  often  that  at 

any  formal  concert  we   are  treated  to  a  programme 

quite  so  fine  as  this: 

1— Sonata,  for  violin  and  piano, neethoven 

2— Two-part  Song, Menc'el.'i.-^ahn 

3— Aria  :  Non  di  fiore,  from  "  Clemenza  di  Tito," Mozart 

4— Maznurlias Chopin 

5— Song.s, Rotiert  Franz 

6 — Andante  from  First  Sympliony  (for  four  hands),  Hcettioven 

7— Songs, Schumann 

8— Two-part  Song, Mendelssohn 

9— Songs, Franz 

10— Sonata,  in  F,  violin  and  piano, Beethoven 

The  execution,  too,  was  worthy  of  the  programme  • 
our  friend  Schultze  was  the  violinist;  all  the  rest 
was  the  contribution  of  young  lady  amateurs. 

Our  townsman,  Harrison  Millaku,  is  singing 
acceptably  in  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followine, 
from  the  Illustrated  News: 

Miss  Catherine  Hayes  at  Belfast. — Miss 
Catherine  Hayes  is  on  a  tour  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
by  Mile.  Corelli  (contralto),  Signor  F.  Lablache 
(barytone),  and  Signor  Millardl  (tenor);  and  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Osborne,  composer  and  pianist,  as  conductor. 
The  Belfast  papers  state  that  Miss  Haves  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  that  town.  The  grand 
seena  and  aria,  "  Softly  sighs  the  voice  of  evening," 
was  given  delightfully,  evincing  by  every  note  she 
sang  the  beauty,  richness,  and  power  of  her  voice  in 
all  its  ranges.  Signor  Millardi  then  followed,  in 
aria,  "  Bel  adorata."  Applause,  hearty  and  sustained, 
rewarded  this  gentleman  in  his  performances  during 
the  evening.  After  this  solo  Miss  Haves  again 
appeared,  and  in  her  charming  style  sang  '■  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  which  was  encored.  She  re-ap- 
peared, and  delighted  her  admirers  with  "The  harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  halls."  Mile.  Corelli  next 
sang  the  cavatina,  "In  questo  semplice,"  by  Doni- 
zetti, and  was  warmly  applauded  for  the  sweet  and 
agreeable  style  in  which  she  rendered  it.  The  first 
part  of  the  programme  was  concluded  with  a  duo  by 
Miss  Hayes  and  Signor  Lablache,  "  Signorina  in 
tanta  frotta,"  from  "  Don  Pasquale."  After  an  inter- 
val of  some  ten  minutes  the  second  part  of  the  per- 
formance commenced  with  a  duo,  "  Versatemi  del 
vino,"  by  Lablache  and  Millardi.  Miss  Hayes 
then  sang  "Home,  sweet  home,"  and,  in  compliance 
with  an  enthusiastic  encore,  she  gave  "  Coming 
through  the  rye." 


Of  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  the  new  prima  donna 
engaged  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Philadelphia.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  (of  Trovatore),  says  ; 

She  is  (we  should  suppose)  about  twenty-eight — • 
slightly  above  the  medium  height — her  face  is  open, 
frank  and  expressive — her  manners  are  easy,  lady- 
like, and  well-assured.  At  first  sight,  she  is  plain- 
looking,  (|uit'>  so — but,  familiarity  wi  h  hei-  counte- 
nance heightens  its  expression  and  enhances  its  in- 
terest. We  should  not  like  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  her  merits  as  a  singer — yet,  we  will 
say,  that  all  our  predilections  are  in  her  favor.  Her 
voice  is  peculiarly  and  delightfully  sympathetic — 
it  is  clear,  fresh,  strong,  flexible,  true — she  has  it  en- 
tirely under  control,  so  thorough  is  her  cultivation. 
She  sings  easily,  runs  up  and  down  the  scale  like  a 
canary-bird,  and  she  has  very  considerable  compass; 
but  it  is  not  her  voice,  or  her  person,  or  her  manner, 
that  so  entirely  captivates — it  is  her  sympathy  with 
the  sentiment  of  her  author;  she  sings  conscientious- 
ly, with  much  feeling  and  expression.  Perhaps  she 
is  the  most  sympathetic  singer  we  have  ever  heard. 

This  opening  was  to  take  place  Wednesday  even, 
ing,  with  Marctzek  as  conductor;  Mile.  Aldini,  (and 
not  Miss  Phillipps),  to  sing  Azueena;  Brignoli, 
Amodio,  &c,  in  the  other  roles. 

Musical  humbug  seems  to  be  as  rife  as  ever.  We 
have  received  the  programme  to  a  concert  given  this 
week  in  Lowell,  by  "  KIrmazlnga.  the  young  Prin- 
cess of  Delhi,"  with  a  biography  upon  the  back;  the 
hill  includes  the  Duet  from  Norma,  by  "  Princess  of 
Delhi  and  Lady  of  Lowell,"  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," by  the  Princess,  and  a  variety  of  pieces  in 
which  the  names  of  Salter,  Schultze,  and  various 
Boston  artists  figure. 

Boston  can  boast  by  far  the  largest  music-publish- 
ing establishment  in  this  country:  that  of  Oliver 
DrrsoN  &  Co.  Their  catalogue  (in  the  words  of 
the  Transcript)  exhibits  a  list  of  upwards  of  300 
music  books,  and  20,000  pieces  of  sheet  music. 
These  are  all  of  their  own  publication,  and  comprise 
Methods  of  Instruction  for  the  voice,  and  for  every 
instrument  Collections  of  music.  Among  the  latter 
are  all  the  best  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  Masses.  In 
addition  to  these,  their  stock  embraces  the  publica- 
tions of  every  music  house  in  this  country.  The 
house  has  been  established  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  is  enabled  to  supply  numerous  books 
and  pieces  of  sheet  music  which  cannot  be  found  at 
any  other  place,  and  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  long  since  passed  out  of  print.  This  enter- 
prising firm  win  soon  erect  a  large  and  splendid 
store,  specially  arranged  for  their  business.  The 
site  selected  is  on  Washington  street,  three  estates 
south  of  Winter  street,  and  extending  through  to 
Jackson  place.  The  location  is  an  adm?rable  one, 
and  the  establishment  will  doubtles.s  be  an  honor  to 
Boston. 

The  London  Athenmum  is  concerned  lest  Clara 
Schumann  should  wear  out  her  welcome  to  England ; 
it  says: 

We  understand,  by  a  letter  from  Gei-mauy,  that 
Madame  Schumann  intends  to  visit  London  again 
this  vcar,  and  we  fear  with  something  like  a  fixed 
"mission,"  to  habituate  us  to  music  of  the  broken- 
crockery  si'hool, — since  we  are  told  that  of  late  she 
has  gone  the  length  of  performing,  in  one  of  Mozart's 
Concertos,  cadenzas  written  by  Hcrr  Brahms,  which 
are  described  by  a  correspondent  as  "feverish,  inco- 
herent, and  triily  ugly."  Worse  taste  than  this, 
knowing  as  we  do  what  the  style  of  Hcrr  Brahms  is, 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

"  Rara  Avis"  is  the  odd  title  of  a  new  Literary  and 
Musical  Journal,  published  monthly  at  Portaire  city 
in  Wisconsin.     It  assures  us  that  a  host  of  lovers  of 

music  are  springing  up  upon  the  prairies We  see 

our  old  "Germania"  friend,  Carl  Sentz,  men- 
tioned as  the  general  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Germania  Orchestra"  concerts.  Mr.  Simon  Has- 
SLER  is  the  leader.  .The  concerts,  given  by  day- 
light, are  very  popular. 
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THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

Will  be  given  ou 

Saturday  Evening,   March  7th,   1857, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  which  occasion 

ladaMc  SSETSA  JtftllANKSSN, 

The  Great  Prima  Donna, 
Will  make  her  FIRST  appearance  in  Boston. 

[nT^  A  limited  number  of  single  ticket?,  at  SI  each,  may  be 
had  at  the  principal  music  stores.     Packages  of  4  tifkets,  £3. 
Doors  open  at  6>2— Concert  to  commence  at  73<  o'clock. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

J--^3>vd:SS    T^_    "ROSE'S 

PREF^IUM   FIANO-rOmTES. 

A     SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  a'R'arded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Doston,  in  competition  with  tlie  best  makers  in   the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.     Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  aud  beauty  of  the  exterior.     Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction, 

Warerooms  335  'V/ashiiigton  St.,  corner  "West  St, 
B  O  S  T  O  ^^i  . 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 
TO    nSy^PlS.  J-.   ST_   X^OISTG-. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Long  have  tendered  to  her  a  Compli- 
mentary Concert,  which  will  be  given  on  Saturday  Evening, 
Feb.  2Sth,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Mrs.  Long  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  few  tickets  remaining  unsold  may  be  procured  at  the 
new  Music  Store  of  Messr.s.  Russell  &  Richardson,  No.  291 
"Washington  Street.    Price  One  Dollar  each. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  atove  Society  respectfully  iDfonn  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDBTESDAY  AFTEBJM'OON'  CONCEKTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.    There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Carl  Zesrahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Six  Ticltets,  SI ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Kich- 
ardson,  Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doois  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

Will  soon  be  Published: 

COOKE'S  CELEBRATED  METHOD  OF  SIBTG- 

TSG.     A  new  and  improved  edition. 
INSTRUCTIOXS    FOR    THE    GERBIAN    COIV- 

CERTEXA,  with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 

for  that  instrument. 
Id  Press :    INSTRTJCTIOIVS   FOR    THE    ElVG- 

LilSU  COKCERTHVA. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

S.     ^.     ^  .^.  Xj  Xj  , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Booms  at  Eev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

TEE  next  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institution  will 
commence  in  North  Keadiag,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  various  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Ciicnlars,  giving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute.  North  Reading, 
MaM.  LOWELL  MASON. 

feb.  7.  6t  OEOKGE  i\  ROOT. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  SO  Plnckney  Street. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Tnatructlon  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Klchardicn'B  Musical  Exchange.  Term,',  St/J  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  tiro  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPII  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^i  d!  tl)e  ^Jiana  null  linging, 

TJ.    S.    HOTEL,. 

Edward"  £r  balch." 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y  J   Broadway,  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

ITEY/  YOLUHES  HOW  EEABY: 

VOIiUME    "VIS. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  I^odern  Instmmeutation 
and  Orchestration, 

Contaioing  an  es.ict  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketeli  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Tarious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bouud 
in  %vhole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  £1  13.  By 
mail,  @1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Chenibini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ^-1  G3 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

'■  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  \yritings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Vol.1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

HOVELZO'S    MUSIC   STORE^ 
389  Broad-^vay,  Nc-»v  Toi-U, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Sobo  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Cburch,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOKD  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TTBLISHEIi    OF    nVEXJSIC, 

EniJ  jStaltr  in  plusical  JHtr-cijaniist, 

544  DEOADWAY,  ALBANY. 

H-A-LLET",   ID-A.-VIS    Ss    CO. 

MANDFACTDREns  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIK 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.} 

CHICKEIIING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCUII'TION. 


WAUEIIOOMS, 

3vi:ja.j303xric    "TisivkspxjiZ^, 

Till';  MONT    8T  Ji  i'A<yr, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MITSIC"  'Xnd  ^JO^PBINTIlfa'^PFicE^ 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InstnittDt  of  tit  piano- jFoitj,  ©r^an  &  jEiarmonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

ByVSSO. 

PvESIDENCE,  3-3  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Masical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

G.  andr:6  &.  CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign   and    American   3Iusic, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

'S2>:S^€2r^£^T^    ^  XJ  S  Xa  23  23  lO. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANOFORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  ^Vinter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiiufaclory,  379  Waslliiigtou  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMS'®S'ffEBS  ©F  FOKEiGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EE5I0TED  TO 

No.  789  ESOADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 
NEW   Y  0  It  K . 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  I£iieeland  Street. 

C.    BBEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Ht*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

JOB  PRIFTIFG- 

OF     EVERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
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THE  POWER  OP  SONG. 

A    TKAKSI.ATIOU    FKOM     SCHILLER.* 

From  rocky  cleft  the  torrent  dashes, 

Down,  do\Yn  he  comes  with  thunder-shock ; 
The  sturdy  oak  beneath  him  crashes, 

And  after  rolls  the  loosened  rock. 
Amazed,  o'erjoyed,  with  awe  and  wonder 

The  traveller  stops  and  gazes  round; 
He  hears  the  all-pervading  thunder, 

But  cannot  tell  from  whence  the  sound. 
So  rolls  the  tide  of  Song,  forever, 
Where  mortal  foot  hath  wandered  never. 

Leagued  with  the  dreaded  Powers  above  us, 

"Who  darkly  spin  life's  slender  thread. 
Who  can  resist  his  power  to  move  us  ? 

Who  can  the  singer's  spell  evade  ? 
He  Hermes'  magic  wand  inherits. 

And  charms  the  heart  with  influence  soft 
Dow^n  to  the  realm  of  tortured  spirits, 

Or  bears  it  heavenward  aloft. 
On  Fancy's  airy  ladder  reeling,    ■ 
Swayed  to  and  fro  with  giddy  feeling. 

.  As  -when  into  the  scenes  of  pleasure 

Some  dread  disaster  stalks  along. 
With  giant-like,  unearthly  measure, 

And  scatters  terror  through  the  throng : 
He  strips  at  once  the  gay  delusion — 

This  stranger  from  the  other  world; 
The  masks  fall  off  in  dire  confusion ; 

Earth's  greatness  to  the  ground  is  hurl'd  ; 
And  before  Truth's  all-conquering  mirror 
Withers  each  work  of  sin  and  error ; — 

So,  every  earthly  burden  spurning, 

Man's  thoughts  at  Music's  bidding  rise ; 
And,  with  immortal  ardor  burning, 

With  godlike  tread  he  walks  the  skies. 
The  Gods  as  one  of  theirs  embrace  him; 

There  must  his  daily  troublers  sleep  ; 
Thither  no  destiny  can  chase  him. 

Thither  no  earthly  thing  may  creep : 

*  From  "  Select  Minor  Poems   of  Goethe  and   Schiller," 
translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight. 


His  brow  is  smooth,  no  fear  alarms  him, 
He  knows  no  care  while  music  charms  him. 

And  as  the  boy,  with  hopeless  longing. 

When  stolen  freedom  yields  no  rest. 
But  home-thoughts  to  his  heart  keep  thronging, 

Flies  to  his  injured  mother's  breast ; 
So  Music  has  the  power  to  charm  us, 

When  turn'd  from  Nature's  simple  truth  ; 
From  cold  and  foreign  ways  to  warm  us. 

With  the  old  feelings  of  our  youth. 
In  Nature's  arms,  O  !  then  we  rest  us. 
Where  freezing  forms  may  ne'er  molest  us. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

EY     A.     OOLIBICHEFF. 
(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

The  Offertorium,  that  is,  the  prayer,  which  in 
a  Latin  mass  immediately  precedes  the  taking  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  Mozart  has  divided  into  two 
pieces :  Domine  Jesu  Christe  and  Hostias,  each 
concluding  with  a  ftJgue  upon  the  words  :  Quam 
olhn  Abrahw.  The  Abbe  Stadler  has  told  us 
that  it  was  a  traditional  practice  among  the  Cath- 
olic masters  to  treat  this  part  of  the  te.xt  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  Fugue,  and  the  Requiem  of 
Cherubini  also  shows  us  that  it  is  customary  to 
repeat  this  Fugue  at  the  close  of  the  Offer- 
torium. 

No.  8.  The  Domine,*  so  mournfully,  evangeli- 
cally and  majestically  commenced  by  the  chorus 
voices,  but  wilh  imitations  in  the  orchestra,  (An- 
dante, G  minor)  presents  a  constant  accumulation 
of  ideas,  and  passes  decidedly  into  the  fugued 
style  in  the  verse :  Ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus, 
with  a  vigorous  accompaniment  in  si.\teenths,  to 
serve  as  counter-subject  to  the  voice  parts. 
Upon  this  chorus  follows  a  wonderful  quartet  of 
solo  singers,  which  also  is  regularly  fugued,  but 
upon  another  theme,  which  leads  on  step  by  step 
to  the  no  less  wonderful  Fugue  upon  Quam  olirn, 

*  Text  to  No.  8  ; 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  E,ex  gloria,  libera  animas 
omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  de  poenis  inferni  et  de 
profundo  lacu. 

Libera  eas  de  ore  Leonis.  Ne  absorbeat  eas  Tar- 
tarus, ne  cadant  in  obscurum  ; 

Sed  signifer  sanctus,  Michael,  reprresentet  eas  in 
lucem  sanctam, 

Quam  olim  Abraha;  promisisti,  et  semini  ejus. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory,  liberate  the  souls 
of  all  the  faithful  dead  from  the  pains  of  hell  and 
from  the  deep  lake. 

Liberate  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lion.  Let 
not  Tartarus  swallow  them,  let  them  not  fall  into  the 
dark ; 

But  let  the  holy  standard-bearer,  Michael,  present 
them  into  the  holy  Light, 

Which  thou  didst  promise  formerly  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  seed. 


whose  commencement  is  marked  by  the  coming 
in  of  the  trombones.  It  is  usual  to  change  the 
Andante  here  prescribed  into  an  Allerjro  mod- 
erate, and  I  believe  wilh  reason.  It  would  be 
hard  for  the  performers  to  prevent  being  somewhat 
carried  away  by  the  sweep  and  extraordinary  fire 
of  this  Fugue,  which  is  the  most  imposing  and 
pathetic  of  all  the  church  fugues  that  I  know. 
The  counter-subject  is  worked  up  in  the  orchestra 
with  immense  vigor ;  the  theme,  contained  within 
two  bars  of  the  voice  parts,  is  in  fact  nothing  but 
a  redoubled  exclamation  :  Quam  olim  Abralice  ! 
Promisisti !  The  development  is  as  simple  as 
possible  ;  but  observe  with  what  art,  what  genius 
the  subject  in  the  vocal  bass  (bars  15  and  28)  is 
more  immediately  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
most  touching  answers  in  the  upper  voices,  and 
how  the  simple  thought  of  the  song  and  the 
instrumentation  fill  out  the  Fugue  without  any 
interruption.  It  is  one  whole ;  the  details  are 
not  observed ;  a  stream  of  fervent  inspiration, 
which  bears  one  irresistibly  along  with  it,  and 
then  instantly  disappears. 

No.  9.  The  Hostias  *  is  a  Larghetto  in  E  flat 
major,  distinguished  not  only  by  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  melody  of  its  choral  song,  but  also  by 
its  excellent,  we  might  say,  pious  choice  of  chords. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  more  devoutly  Catholic,  a 
more  holy,  Ciiristian  prayer,  than  this  No.  9  of 
the  Requiem.  Palestrina  would  not  have  com- 
posed otherwise,  had  he  known  all  that  he  did  not 
know  in  regard  to  harmony.  But  since  the 
prayer  of  a  mass  for  the  <lead  must  always  dis- 
tinguish itself  in  some  passage  by  a  certain  some- 
thing from  all  other  church-like  prayers,  Mozart 
has  intermingled  the  deep  humiliation  and  com- 
posure of  his  Iloslias  with  periods  of  a  pathetic 
character  and  a  more  modern  turn  ;  yet  since 
the  instrumental  figure  adopted  from  the  outset,  a 
very  animated  syncopated  figure,  does  not  change, 
the  unity  of  the  piece  remains  untouched,  in 
spite  of  the  heightened  expression  in  the  vocal 
melody,  which  soon  returns  to  its  first  steady 
movement,  and  ends  with  a  pause. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  consider  the  passage  of 
the  Hostias  criticized  by  G.  Weber  (23d  to  25th 

*  Text  to  No.  9  : 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis  offerimus. 
Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis,  quarum  hodie  memo- 
riam  faciraus. 

Fac  eas,  Domine,  de  mortc  transire  ad  vitam  ; 

Quam  olim  Abraha;,  &o. 

Offerings  of  prayer  and  praise,  0  Lord,  we  bring 
to  Thee.  Do  Thou  espouse  the  cause  of  those  souls, 
whom  we  to-day  hold  in  remembranee. 

Cause,  O  Lord,  that  they  may  pass  fronrdeath  to 
life; 

Which  Thou  didst  promise  to  Abraham,  &c. 
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measure).  It  is  sublime — no  more,  no  less.  How 
could  he  fail  to  remarlc,  that  ivhat  he  has  pleased 
(for  what  reason  I  know  not)  to  reproach  with 
unsteady  movement,  to-wit,  that  very  common 
thing  in  vocal  music,  the  leap  of  the  octave,  is 
never  here  the  melodic  feature  which  strikes  the 
ear  most  sensibly  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is 
simply  .that  the  melody  is  here  found  in  the 
orchestra,  and  that  the  instrumental  figure,  in 
traversing  all  the  intervals  of  the  chord,  one  after 
another,  fills  up  the  chasm  between  the  octaves 
executed  by  the  soprano. 

No.  10.  Sanctus.  Here  melodic  design,  har- 
mony, moilulation,  instrumentation,  all  is  grand, 
all  is  truly  sacred  within  the  few  bars  of  the 
Adagio,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
number  would  have  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
prominent  conceptions  of  the  work,  if  Mozart  had 
had  lime  to  develop  the  Fugue  of  the  Hot<anna. 

No.  11.  The  Benedictus,  (Andante,  B  flat, 
major)  composed  for  quartet  of  solo-singers,  and 
■with  a  melody  in  itself  but  little  church-like, 
returns,  nevertheless,  to  the  church  style  by  the 
learned  forms  of  its  development.  Whether  the 
voices  move  alone,  or  in  imitation,  or  in  compact 
chords,  they  present  the  thematic  ideas  with 
■wonderful  variety  and  in  an  enclianting  manner. 
Observe,  for  instance,  that  passage  in  thirds  be- 
tween the  soprano  and  tenor  ;  it  is  only  a  pas- 
sage in  thirds  and  sixths;  yet  it  extorts  a  cry  of 
admiralion.  Throughout  the  ■ivhole  the  Bcne- 
dictua  is  a  prayer  of  soft  and  touching;  solemnity, 
a  work  of  uniform  gvacp,  and  an  admirable  mas- 
terpiece of  polyphonous  style.  That  would  be  a 
great  deal  to  say  of  Siissmayer. 

No.  12.  In  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  twelfth  and  last 
number,  (Larghetfo,  D  minor)  we  recognize  the 
master  in  invention,  and  indeed  still  better  than 
■we  have  recognized  him  in  the  preceding  piece 
in  the  working  up.  Who  but  Mozart  could  have 
invented  this  sublime  figure  of  the  accompani- 
ment, in  which  are  expressed  all  the  majesty  of 
the  temple  in  its  days  of  grief  and  mourning,  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  parting  which  religion  has 
sanctified  ?  Who  else  in  the  ivorld,  but  the  com- 
poser who  wrote  under  the  inspirations  of  death 
itself,  would  have  found  out  the  four-voiced  pas- 
sage :  Dona  eis  requiem,  and  the  ritornel  that  fol- 
lows? The  angels,  as  conductors  of  souls,  seem 
in  this  prayer  to  pray  for  them.*  One  ■svere 
fully  justified  in  faying,  wiih  the  intelligent  and 
learned  critic,  Mar.x,  of  Berlin,  that  "  if  Mozitrt 
did  not  make  the  Aynus,  then  ivhoever  has  made 
it  must  without  doubt  be  Mozart." 

How  singular  !  we  repeat  again.  Siissmayer, 
who  gives  himself  out  as  the  composer  of  the 
Sanctus,  a  sublime  composition  in  the  ten  mea- 
sures of  the  Adagio — of  the  Benedictus,  a  won- 
derful composition,  to  say  the  very  least,  and  of 
the  Agnus,  an  angelic  or  even  divine  composition 
— Sii-smaycr  avoids  developing  the  Fugue  of  the 
ITosarina,  whose  majestic  subject  he  twice  intro- 
duces, and  he  arrives  at  the  verse  of  the  Agnus : 
Et  lux  mlcrna  luceat  eis  (where  a  new  piece 
should  have  commenced,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  division  of  the  text).  Does  Siiss- 
mayer know  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  take  up 
No.  1  again  at  the  nineteenth  measure,  and  end 
the  work  with  the  Fugue  of  the  Ki/i-ie  applied  to 

•  The  idea  that  angels  bear  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted to  God,  is  expressed  in  the  Offcrtorium :  ,Sed 
ngni/er  sanctus  ilic/iael  rcpraaentet  ea»  in  lucem 
samdam. 


the  words  :  Cum  Sanctis  iuis  in  mlernam  ?  I  ask 
again,  is  not  this  the  strongest  and  most  striking 
of  all  conceivable  moral  proofs,  that  Siissmayer 
was  very  careful  not  to  introduce  a  single  thought 
into  his  work  as  finisher,  or  rather  as  enlightened 
copyist,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  master  ? 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Editor  : — It  must  be  gratifying  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  advancement  of  musical 
science  among  us,  to  observe  that  the  subject  of 
"  Music  in  the  Public  Schools"  is  attracting  atten- 
tion. A  recent  correspondent  of  the  Transcript 
('■Educator")  says:  "That  music  may  he  made 
a  studji,  most  interesting  and  useful,  there  has 
been  abundant  proof  in  the  Boston  schools,  in 
years  past,  &c."  Now,  weak  and  defective  as  the 
present  system  is,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  for 
"Educator"  or  any  one  else  to  prove  any  deteri- 
oration from  the  first.  The  fact  is,  from  the  very 
outset,  the  thing  has  been  carried  on  without  the 
slightest  claim  to  thoroughness.  A  sltidi/  it  has 
never  been.  I  propose  to  show  wherein  it  is 
defective,  and,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
hereafter,  shall  have  sole  reference  to  the  schools 
for  boys. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
boys  are  taught  without  classification ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  reference  is  had  to  age  or  musical  capacity. 
Voices  pleasing  and  harsh;  voices  in  tune  and 
out  of  tune  ;  voices  of  high  and  low  compass ;  all 
are  exercised  at  one  time  and  in  one  room.  By 
the  combination  of  such  heterogeneous  materials, 
the  equilibrium  ox  pitch  is  destroyed;  hence  the 
rough  sounds  which  smite  the  ear  of  the  listener 
on  these  occasions.  Again,  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  musical  practice  is  wholly  inadecjuate ; 
this  point,  however,  will  be  touched  upon  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  system  is  the 
character  and  style  of  music  adopted  by  the 
schools.  The  words,  too,  in  most  cases  are  better 
fitted  for  use  in  infant  schools  and  in  the  nursery. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  music  published  in  our  day,  is  the  veriest 
trash,  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  name  of  music  in 
its  higher  sense,  and  only  serves  to  give  to  Art  a 
downward  tendency.  In  this  category  must  be 
included  such  music  as  is  used  in  our  public 
schools.  Let  a  person  now  go  the  rounds  on 
"music  day,"  and  he  will  hear  little  or  nolhinT 
besides  a  succession  of  worn  out  Ethiopian 
melodies,  extracts  fr  m  operas,  and  nursery  son^s 
of  so  infantile  a  character  as  to  insult  the  good 
sense  of  every  intelligent  boy  above  ten  years  of 
age.  Dr.  TucifERMAN,  in  his  excellent  lecture 
before  the  Boston  Art  Club  recently,  commented 
severely  on  the  wretched  productions  of  modern 
psalm-book  makers.  His  remarks  may  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Song  Books  both  for  secular 
and  Sunday  school  use.  Like  the  psalm-books, 
they  have  proved  profitable  to  their  compilers, 
but  to  the  community  a  stumbling-block  and  to 
musicians  foolishness.  Supposing  that  any  other 
branch  of  study,  say  Arithmetic,  were  reduted  to 
this  low  standard,  the  progress  of  our  children 
might  end  with  the  solution  of  a  few  infantile 
puzzles. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  boy  in  twenty,  on 
leaving  school,  can  reply  correctly  to  the  simplest 


questions  in  musical  theory;  much  less  can  he 
sing  the  plainest  passage  by  note.  Such  a  result 
as  this  reflects  discredit  upon  all  concerned.  Let 
us  apply  the  first  remedy, — that  of  classification  ; 
and  to  render  the  expediency  of  such  classification 
the  more  obvious,  let  us  consider  one  out  of  a 
multitude  of  instances  which  might  be  pointed  out 
under  the  present  arrangement.  Here  are  two 
boys  occupying  adjacent  seats  and  perhaps  singing 
from  one  book.  In  the  face  of  the  one,  the 
physiognomist  discovers  traces  of  a  spiritual 
organization  and  refinement  of  emotion  wholly 
wanting  in  the  other.  Let  him  station  himself 
near  these  boys,  and,  if  he  listens  attentively,  he 
will  find  that  external  appearances  have  not 
deceived  him.  To  speak  plainly,  one  of  them 
has  a  "  musical  ear ;"  the  other  has  not.  The 
result  is,  a  continual  contest  betiveen  true  and 
false  intonation.  The  evil  effect  of  all  this  is,  to 
blunt  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  former  individual, 
while  the  latter,  (being  unconscious  of  his  error) 
is  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement,  for  musicians 
well  know  that  if  a  person  has  a  radically  defi- 
cient "  ear,"  no  amount  of  training  will  make  him 
a  reliable  singer. 

Having  shown  that  the  present  indiscriminate 
method  is  productive  of  evil,  while  it  presents  no 
advantages,  I  will  suggest  a  method  of  classifica- 
tion. First  of  all,  the  music  teacher  should  take 
the  name  of  every  boy  in  school  under  twelve 
years  of  age  who,  upon  trial,  gives  evidence  of 
extraordinary  musical  capacity.  Here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  plan  of  limiting  the  musical 
exercises  to  the  higher  classes  is  incorrect,  partic- 
ularly as  regards  the  first  class,  where  boys  are 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  an  age  which  leaves 
but  little  time  for  cultivation  before  the  change  of 
voice  takes  place,  which  is  generally  at  fifteen. 
Observation  and  experience  indicate  that,  out  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  he  would  find  about  thirty 
who  would  come  up  lo  the  mark.  He  should  then 
consult  their  wishes,  and  those  only  who  are 
strongly  inclined  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  music  as  a  science  should  be  retained. 
This  second  process  would  most  likely  reduce  his 
class  to  about  twenty,  a  very  convenient  number. 
This  class  should  practice  one  hour  daily,  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  school.  Should  musical 
exercises  still  be  carried  on  promiscuously  with 
the  whole  school  as  at  present,  (a  matter  of  but 
little  importance  one  way  or  the  other)  the  boj-s 
composing  the  select  class  just  described,  should 
be  excused  from  attendance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  a  proper  text- 
book. The  defects  of  those  now  in  use  have  been 
already  shown.  A  book  designed  for  thorough 
instruction  should  first  contain  a  vast  number  of 
carefully  prepared  solfeggi,  embodying  almost 
every  conceivable  melodic  movement  in  all  the 
keys  up  to,  at  least,  five  sharps  and  flats.  To  be 
suflTiciently  copious,  this  collection  should  furnish 
five  hundred  exercises  of  at  least  sixteen  bars 
each.  And  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  assisting  his  pupils  by 
thumping  out  the  melodij  upon  the  piano.  So 
long  as  learners  are  allowed  to  rely  upon  such  aid, 
they  will  never  make  independent  readers.  If 
the  exercises  arc  vvell  adapted,  the  lower  harmony 
(omitting  the  vocal  note)  will,  after  a  few  lessons, 
sufiice  for  an  accompaniment.  In  a  short  time 
under  such  training,  boys  will  make  great 
progress  in  reading  music, — an  accomplishment 
which  they  acquire  much  more  rapidly  thanpersoiig 
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of  mature  years.  In  afWition  to  these  solfen;gi, 
this  book  should  contain  some  substantial  composi- 
tions by  the  best  masters,  from  the  practice  of 
which  pupils  might  obtain  ideas  of  slyle,  not  to  be 
expected  from  mechanical  exercises  alone.  Give 
all  popular  melodies  and  operatic  sentimentallsms 
"  a  wide  berth."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such 
work  as  above  described  tor  school  use,  is  in 
existence,  for  the  reason  that  under  the  present 
defective  system  there  has  been  no  demand  for  it. 
Let  us  take  a  high  view  of  this  matter.  Let  us 
fake  the  ground  that,  if  the  science  of  music  is 
worthy  of  on?/ attention  in  our  public  schools  —  if 
the  study  and  practice  of  it  exerts  upon  the 
youthful  mind  those  benign  influences  usually 
attributed  to  it,  it  is  worthy  of  thorough  treatment. 
In  another  article  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  some 
of  the  advantages  which  might  occur  to  those 
youth  who,  being  musically  gifted,  are  encouraged 
and  aided  in  the  study  of  the  science,  with  special 
reference  to  the  music  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Precentor. 

New  Yoke,  March  2. — It  was  gratifying  to  see 
Dodworth's  Saloon  actually  full,  for  once,  at  Eis- 
feld's  last  concert  —  whether  the  reason  lay  in  tlie 
fine  weather  or  in  the  attraction  presented  by  the 
name  of  Miss  De  Roode  upon  tlie  programme,  I 
cannot  tell ;  enough  that  the  audience  was  large,  and 
appreciative  too.  We  had  Beethoven's  Quintet,  No. 
4,  well  played  and  full  of  beauties,  of  course;  Schu- 
mann's exquisite  Quintet,  in  which  Mr.  Timm  took 
the  piano  part,  and  acquitted  himself  admiiably,  (in 
spite  of  liis  greater  familiarity  with  the  style  of  less 
modern  composers,)  and  a  Quartet,  op.  17,  of  Rubin- 
stein, which  did  not.  please  me  as  well  as  the  one 
which  we  heard  last  winter.  The  novelty  of  the 
occasion  was  the  first  appear.ance  in  public  of  Miss 
Marie  De  Roode,  whose  actual  debut  at  a  private 
charity  concert  you  will  remember  as  having  been 
chronicled  by  "  Trovator."  This  young  lady,  a 
native  of  Holland,  I  believe,  of  pleasing,  frank, 
unpretending  appearance,  is  happy  in  the  possession 
of  a  full,  rich,  fresh  voice,  which  she  knows  how  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  singing  of  Haydn's 
"With  verdure  clad"  was  uncommonly  fine,  and 
showed  plainly  that  she  enters  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  what  she  is  performing.  In  Schubert's  Ave 
Maria  she  was  not  so  fortunate;  there  was  not 
enough  simplicity  in  her  rendering  of  this  composi- 
tion, and  a  change  which  she  introduced  in  the  last 
"Ave  Maria,"  was  in  bad  taste,  and  seemed  too 
evidently  intended  to  show  how  high  her  voice 
would  reach.  I  regretted,  too,  that  she  sang  the 
French  words,  which  hear  a  meaning  just  the  reverse 
of  the  original,  or  the  German  translation  ;  Ellen's 
Ave  Maria  in  the  -'Lady  of  the  Lake"  being  an 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  for  the  safety  of  her  father, 
while  the  French  words  represent  a  mother  praying 
for  her  child. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  we  had  another  of  young 
Goldbeck's  delightful  Matine'es,  which  I  enjoyed 
even  more  than  the  two  preceding  ones.  There  b.as 
been  an  absence  of  pretension  and  formality,  a  social 
atmosphere  about  these  entertainments,  which  have 
lent  them  a  peculiar  charm.  This  last  one  was  more 
fully  attended,  being  given,  for  private  reasons,  at 
the  pretty  Hall  of  the  Spingler  Institute,  which  holds 
more  people  than  the  parlors  of  a  private  house. 

Mr.  Goi.deeck  gave  us  first,  with  Mr.  Doehler, 
Beethoven's  lovely  Sonata  in  F,  op.  24,  for  piano 
and  violin.  His  part  was  very  finely  played,  but  he 
might  have  found  a  better  accompanyist,  I  think.  Of 
two  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,"  Nos. 


1  and  6,  of  tlie  first  hook,  he  played  the  first  entirely 
too  rapiiUy,  thus  quite  altering  its  character.  Two 
new  Aquarelles,  "  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,"  and 
"Brighton-Scene  Maritime,"  (rather  snobbishly  de- 
signaled  as  having  been  "  composed  for  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  first  played  at  Mr.  G.'s  concert 
at  Devonshire  House,")  were  not  quite  as  pleasing  as 
those  previously  played,  one  of  which,  "Moonlight 
Night,"  was  repeated  on  this  occasion.  In  the  last 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  Mr.  Goldbeck  surpassed  him- 
self; I  have  never  yet  heard  him  play  so  finely, 
or  with  such  religious  earnestness  The  beautiful 
Variations,  the  graceful  Scherzo,  the  sublime  Fune- 
ral March,  which  raises  one  to  the  skies,  and  the 
sparkling,  dancing  Finale,  which  lets  us  gently  down 
to  earth  again,  all  were  rendered  with  an  unction 
and  spirit  which  I  have  rarely  heard  excelled. 

The  songs  by  the  young  artist,  (which  Mr.  Fedf.r 
would  have  interpreted  to  more  general  satisfaction, 
had  he  omitted  his  usual  very  unpleasant  grimaces 
and  gestures,)  were  very  pleasing.  They  were: 
"  From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go,"  by  Burns,  in  which 
some  fine  modulations  were  noticeable,  and  two  to 
German  words,  of  which  the  last,  "  Zwiegesang," 
was  charmingly  fresh  and  original.  Miss  De  Roode 
left  nothing  to  regret  in  her  performance  except  her 
indistinct  articuliition  of  her  English  words,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  her  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
language.  Equally  well  with  the  air  by  Haydn,  she 
sang  Weber's  Unci  oh  die  WoVce,  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Maid  of  Ganges."  Her  sister,  who  seems  also  a 
fine  musician,  pkiyed  the  accompaniments. 

Mr.  Goldbeck  has  been  very  successful  in  these 
Matinees,  not  so  much  pecuniarily,  perhaps,  as  in 
what  was  more  his  object,  becoming  known  to  the 
musical  public,  and  gaining  a  position  in  influential 
society.  He  is  already  a  great  favorite  of  the  ladies, 
and  has  quite  a  number  of  pupils.  To  such  earnest, 
striving,  anti-humbug  young  geniuses,  one  can  wish 
nothing  short  of  the  best  success.     May  it  he  his  ! 

I  close  my  chronicle  with  the  notice  of  Thal- 
BEiio's  last  Matine'e,  or  rather  the  last  of  the  first 
series,  which  took  place  last  Friday.  On  this  occa- 
sion, we  had  a  treat  in  Hummers  Septet,  which  was 
played  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Thalberg,  accompanied 
by  various  members  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
Only  three  movements  were  given,  however,  begin- 
ning with  the  third,  followed  by  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale.  The  other  pieces  were  the  "  Moise,"  "  Ade- 
laide," the  Tarantella,  and  the  Norma  duo  with  Wm. 
Mason,  besides  Masaniello  and  the  "  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  as  encores.  Of  all  these  I  liked  the  "  Ade- 
laide'' by  far  the  best.  How  beautifully  it  sings 
itself,  and  with  what  exquisite  feeling  he  plays  it ! 
In  the  duet  with  Wm.  Mason,  I  was  pleased  to  no- 
tice hosv  much  the  latter  has  improved  since  I  last 
heard  him.  How  could  he  but  be  inspired,  though, 
by  the  honor  of  playing  with  Thalberg !  Such 
"runs"  as  came  from  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
latter,  I  never  heard  before.  I  could  compare  them 
to  nothing  but  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the  wind. 
—I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  one  feature  of  these  Ma- 
tine'es, the  performance  on  the  Alexandre  Organ, 
and  now  I  mention  it  only  because  it  is  a  novelty, 
and  not  because  I  was  pleased  with  it.  The  capaci- 
ties of  this  instrument,  as  the  programmes  say,  are 
the  following : 

*'  The  power  to  sustain  single  notes  and  chords, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  most  rapid  and  brilliant 
passages  can  be  performed — the  notes  being  sustained 
by  mechanism,  governed  by  the  knees,  thus  leaving 
both  hands  free  to  manipulate ;  its  capability  to  use 
singly,  and  combine  the  tones  of  the  Violin,  Flute, 
Oboe,  Clarionet,  Iloru,  Bassoon,  and  the  Human 
Voice." 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  these  wonderful  attributes 
were  all  lost  upon  me,  and  that  the  music  it  pro- 
duced sounded  to  me  very  much  like  a  common 
hand-organ  of  unusual  power.  I  hear,  however,  that 
Mr.  Thalberg  does  not  bring  out  its  full  force,  not 


being  as  yet  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  there  are 
persons  in  this  city  who  can  show  it  oflF  to  far  better 
advantage.     Nous  verrons. 

t 

Dresden,  Feb.  U.  (From  a  private  letter) — 
The  "Tonkiinstter  Verein"  (Union  of  Musical 
Artists)  is  the  best  association  of  the  kind  here  (and 
S.  inclines  to  think,  in  Europe).  On  the  present 
occasion  (a  members'  meeting,  not  public)  we  had  a 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Otto  Gold- 
scii.MiDT  and  Herr  Kummer,  the  first  'Cello  in 
Dresden.  Mr.  G.  has  improved  wonderfully  since 
he  was  in  the  United  States,  and  the  performance 
was  such  as  to  elicit  the  warmest  approbation  from 
this  most  critical  audience.  A  week  later  at  the 
same  place,  a  Trio  of  Beethoven,  with  Goldsehmidt, 
Kummer  and  Kidveck,  and  a  most  singular  compo- 
sition of  Bach's,  written  for  strings,  horns  and 
reeds,  and  performed  with  a  gusto  which  would 
enchant  you,  by,  I  think,  eighteen  instruments. 
That  evening  was  closed  (the  musical  part  of  it)  by 
some  of  Chopin's  preludes  by  Goldsehmidt,  charm- 
ingly played,  but  not  equal  to  Dresel.  The  inate- 
rials  for  fine  concerted  music  in  Dresden  are  proba- 
bly not  surpassed  in  Europe.  At  least  this  fact  is 
confidently  and  constantly  asserted  by  dilettante 
travellers,  and  of  course  stoutly  maintained  by  resi- 
dents. 

The  charm  of  the  place  to  music-lovers  of  mod- 
erate means,  is  the  frequency  of  cheap  concerts  of  a 
high  order;  and  as  these  constitute  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  Dresden  life,  I  will  give  you  some  account 
them  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  you  may  have 
heard  from  others.  These  concerts  generally  com- 
mence at  3,  4  or  5  P.  M.  The  exploiteurs  of  them 
are  the  owners  or  lessees  of  large  coffee-houses  ;  and 
music  is  thus  very  judiciously  made  the  bait  to 
attract  a  full  coffee-room,  and  it  always  succeeds. 
So  the  price  is  put  very  low— 2}o'  groschen,  (6J-^ 
cents),  and  every  person  is  expected  to  call  for  some- 
thing to  drink  or  eat,  or  both.  We  will  take  the 
"Link'sches  Bad,"  it  being  the^best,  to  display  this 
feature  of  German  life.  This  establishment  is  a 
little  over  a  mile  from  the  Elbe,  in  the  section  of  the 
city  called  the  Neustadt.  The  coft'ee-room  is  a  very 
large  and  fine  room.  I  estimated  the  size  by  the 
eye,  and  made  it  110  by  60,  and  30  high.  In  the 
middle  of  one  side  is  a  semi-circular  depression,  or 
renfoncement,  in  the  wall,  of  about  12  feet  arc,  raised 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  aceommo- 
datin"-  twenty-six  to  thirty  musicians.  Distributed 
all  over  the  floor  of  this  great  room  are  plain  cherry 
square  tables  of  two  sizes,  accommodating  si.x  and 
twelve  persons  respectively.  I  generally  arrive 
there  on  Thursday  at  about  5  o'clock,  the  hour  of 
commencement,  pay  my  2}.i  groschen  to  a  man  who 
stands  in  the  ante-room  with  a  china  plate  full  of 
change  and  a  pile  of  programmes,  printed  in  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  style.  I  have  a  stranger  with 
me  to-day,  and,  taking  our  programmes,  we  pass  on 
to  enter  a  door  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  into  a 
room  some  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  glass  parti- 
tions towards  the  hall,  and  wide-open  doors  into  the 
same. 

"  Why,  the  room's  on  fire !  "  exclaimed  my  friend. 
"What  a  dense  smoke!"  "  Only  tobacco  smoke; 
three  hundred  cigars  must  be  expected  to  make  ' 
some  smoke."  "  But  the  ladies — how  can  those 
young  girls  of  eight,  ten  and  twelve  to  twenty  stand 
this  ?  They  surely  cannot  sit  it  out  a  whole  eve- 
ning." "You  shall  see.  Come,  let  us  get  a  seat." 
"  Seat?  there  don't  appear  to  he  one  vacant  in  the 
room."  "  Oh,  yes  ;  don't  be  too  modest ;  lot  us  go 
up  half  way,  so  as  to  be  opposite  tba  orchestra. 
Kellner,  give  us  two  seats."  The  waiter  looks 
about  and  presently  sees  one  table  where  perhaps 
two  more  might  squeeze  in,  and  says  a  word  to  one 
of  the  occupants,  who  moves  aside,  without  any  of 
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the  French  suuviter  in  modo,  hiit  also  without  un- 
graciousness, and  we  talce  two  chairs  and  draw  up. 
The  waiter  lowers  his  head  lo  take  our  orders.  "  One 
hot  punch,  one  cafe'."  "  But  hark  !  sh  I  What  is 
that  1  "  "  Die  FchenmiUde,  Reissiger."  '•  How  ad- 
mirably they  play  !  The  conductor  is  also  leader 
and  has  no  notes."  "  No,  he  never  uses  a  note,  and 
has  the  whole  repertoire  of  classical  music  in  his 
head.  Whether  he  knows  it  thoroughly,  understands 
its  spirit,  you  shall  judge  to-night  and  in  future. 
The  applause  is  very  hearty  ;  now  let  us  look  round. 
What  a  singular  scene  !  " 

But,  to  drop  the  conversation.al,  I  will  try  to 
describe  it.  There  are,  at  a  rongh  estimate,  500 
persons  present;  say  350  men  and  150  ladies  and 
girls.  Three  narrow  aisles  are  left  between  the 
tables  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  Every  man  is 
smoking;  cigar  in  the  mouth,  American  fashion; 
cigar  in  a  pipe,  or  cigar  in  a  mouth-piece,  but  no 
weed  in  pipes ;  at  least  I  have  seen  none  in  places  so 
respectable  as  this.  You  may  perhaps  fancy  the 
denseness  of  the  smoke.  Every  lady  is  either  sew- 
ing, or  knitting,  or  embroidering,  and  drinking  either 
tea  ("out  of  a  tall  tumbler),  or  beer,  or  coffee;  and 
every  man  has  before  him  his  great  glass  mng  of 
beer,  with  glass  handle  and  pewter  top  (to  keep  the 
smoke  out?)  or  his  glass  of  punch,  or  tea,  or  coffee, 
or  "  Bishop,"  or  "  Cardinal." 

The  programme  is  divided  into  three  or  fourparts, 
and  an  interval  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  between 
each  two  is  passed  in  chat  and  squeezing  up  and 
down  these  narrow  aisles.  The  orchestra  disap- 
pears, the  leader  generally  mixing  with  the  com- 
pany, drinking  his  mug  of  beer  and  puffing  his 
cigar.  The  first  and  second  parts  have  been  :  (I 
take  up  a  programme  at  a  venture  from  my  drawer) 
ISth  Dec.  1.  Fest  overture,  von  Jul.  Eietz.  2.  March 
from  the  Ruinen  von  Athen,  von  Beethoven.  3.  K. 
K.  Kammerball  I'dnze  Waltzer,  von  Lanner.  4. 
Friedensmarsch  aus  Jilenzi,  von  Wagner.  II.  Theil. 
5.  Overture  zum  Freischutz,  von  Weber.  6.  Sonata 
Pathetique,  von  L.  Beethoven,  fiir  Orchestcr  ar- 
rangirt,  von  Schindelmeisser.  III.  Theil.  Sinfonie,  C 
dor  (No.  7)  von  C.  M.  von  Weber.  IV  Theil. 
Overture  to  ZauherflOte ;  Arie  und  Duet  aus  Eury- 
anthe;  Frohsinns- Saloon- Wals,  von  Strauss;  Viel- 
liebchejt  Poika,  von  H.  Hiinerfiirst.  But  who  is 
HtJEXEP.rUEEST  ■?  Why,  he  is  the  very 'remarkable 
young  man  who  conducts,  leads,  and  has  made  this 
orchestra  what  it  is.  Ilis  musical  memory  is  pro- 
digious and  he  uniformly  conducts  without  notes  I 
have  seen  him  conduct  and  lead  thus  a  great  variety 
of  music,  among  it  Haydn's  No.  7  Symphony,  Beet- 
hoven's Eroica.  and  Nos.  2  and  5  ;  overtures  without 
number,  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Weber,  David, 
Mehul,  Meyerbeer,  Ililler,  Auber,  &c.  &c.  He  has 
much  talent  as  a  composer,  some  say  genius.  Mon- 
day afteiTioons  at  3  he  carries  his  orchestra  to  the 
concert  room  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  when  there  is 
always  one  symphony  in  the  programme. 

The  "  Briiblschc  Terrassc"  is  the  third  and  only 
other  first  class  concert-room  cafe  in  Dresden.  Sat- 
urday, 4  P.  M.,  is  the  great  day  there ;  but  the 
orchestra  is  not  Hiincrfiirst's,  but  Laade's — very 
good,  but  second  to  H's.  Here  also,  on  this  day  is 
one  symphony.  So  you  see  that  we  always  have 
three  symphonies  per  week,  and  frequently  moie.  At 
the  last  public  concert  of  tiie  Tonkiinstler-vcrein,  the 
programme  consisted  of  Sonata  Op.  58  of  Bect- 
noven,  for  piano  and  'cello,  Wehncr  and  Kummer  ; 
Serenade,  Op.  25.  for  flute,  violin  and  viola,  of  13cet- 
ho»en — an  exquisite  thin;.'  and  played  most  superbly, 
and  Uummcl's  .SV/ite/  Mditaire,  (Jp.  114,  for  piano. 
Sate,  violin,  clarinet,  'cello,  trumpet  and  contra-bass. 
^.^  (Conclusion  next  week.) 

yivav:. — ^Etery  human  feeling  is  greater  'han  the 
exciting  cause-,  a  proof  that  man  is  designed  for  a 
higher  state  of  CTiatcncc;  and  this  i»  deeply  implied 
in  music,  in  whicV  there  is  always  something  more 
and  beyond  the  immediate  expression. — Colcridije. 
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We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  leading  place, 
in  this  week's  Journal,  to  the  practical  questions  so 
ably  discussed  in  the  communication  below.  They 
are  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  musical 
and  concert-going  community,  to  iM  our  large  choral 
or  orchestral  societies  in  town  or  country,  and 
especially  to  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  Music 
Halls.  The  problem  of  a  good  hall  for  music  on  a 
large  scale,  with  large  audiences,  we  conceived  to  be 
in  the  main  satisfactorily  solved  by  our  noble  Boston 
Music  Hall ;  and  so  does  the  writer  of  the  article 
below.  Fur  the  audience  it  is  good  enough,  it  is  a 
triumph  —  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
seating  of  very  large  audiences  with  the  best  condi- 
tions of  hearing  and  enjoying  music;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  something  of  musical  effect  must, 
in  any  hall  conceivable,  be  sacrificed  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  great  numbers. 

So  for  our  Music  Hall  may  be  esteemed  a  model. 
But  one  of  its  internal  features  has  always  been  re- 
garded only  as  temporary  and  experimental.  The 
whole  present  arrangement  of  the  stage  end  of  the  hall 
has  always  had  reference  to  a  future  plan  of  comple- 
tion, in  wliich  a  main  determining  clement  will  be 
the  grand  Organ,  recently  contracted  for  in  Europe. 
Meanwhile  a  difficulty,  not  felt  by  the  audience,  is 
felt  by  the  singers  and  performers  on  the  stage,  as  is 
accurately  set  forth  below;  and  now  comes  up  the 
question,  the  solution  of  which  for  the  Music  Hall 
will  be  the  solution  of  it  also  for  all  music  halls 
throughout  the  land ; 

How  should  the  stage  end  of  the  hall  be  constructed  ? 
And  how  should  choir  arid  orchestra  be  placed,  with 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  audience,  and  to  the  most 
mutually  inspiring,  easy  and  effective  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Our  correspondent's  hints  are  timely,  as  they  are 
humorous  and  readable,  and  present  some  reasons 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  set  aside.  Now  is  the  very 
time  to  solve  this  question,  and  get  at  ruling  princi- 
ples and  methods.  Just  as  the  love  for  public 
musical  entertainments  is  stirring  and  organizing 
itself  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  our  Kepublic, 
and  music  halls  innumerable  are  being  planned  and 
built,  it  will  be  well  for  all  concerned  to  give  a  little 
careful  consideration  to  this  topic.  The  stage  of  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  presents  a  very  proper  point  of 
departure  for  the  whole  enquiry  ;  and  we  trust  our 
readers  in  the  country  and  in  other  cities  will  consider 
that  we  are  not  limiting  ourselves  to  the  mere  musical 
interests  of  Boston,  when  we  invite  them  to  read 
what  follows ; 

The  Stage  of  the  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Dwight  : — The  matter  then  is  fi.xed. — 
We  are  to  have  a  Grand  Organ  in  the  Music  Hall. 
It  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing  that  the  efforts  of  that 
gentleman,  who  has  devoted  himself  so  generously 
to  this  object,  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  erection  of  this  instrument  upon  the  scale 
proposed,  will  of  course  render  great  changes 
necessary  in  the  accommodations — and  want  of 
accommodations — now  e.\isting  in  the  Musiu  Hall 
for  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  our  great  Oratorio 
performances.  Now,  as  alterations  in  the  slage 
will  be  unavoidable,  and  as,  if  thought  on  the 
whole  to  be  advisable,  a  complete  change  in  its 
arrangement  can  bo  made  without  putting  the 
proprietors  of  the  edifice  to  e.xtra  expcn.se,  it  is  a 
favorable  lime  to  bring  forward  a  topic  which 
should  have  been  thoroughly  discucscd  before  the 
plans  of  the  hall  were  drawn,  but  which  seems  to 


have  attracted  no  attention  whatever.  Allow  me 
to  begin  the  discussion  by  presenting  a  chorister's 
view  of  the  matter.  In  plain,  clear,  unmistakable 
terms,  the  point  to  be  considered  is  this  : — 

Is  the  stage  of  the  Music  Hall,  in  its  fitness 
for  the  purposes  of  a  great  choral  society,  worthy 
of  a  gold  medal  as  being  of  the  worst  possible 
construction,  of  a  silver  medal  as  being  onlv  very 
bad  indeed,  or  only  of  an  "  honorable  mention," 
as  being  bad  enough  in  all  conscience. 

That  it  is  bad,  I  think  you  would  have  a  unani- 
mous vote — in  ease  the  question  were  put  to  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society — from  Mr.  Zerrahn 
at  the  conductor's  ^' Pult,"  up  to  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  sits  some  cjuarter  of  a  mile  away, 
hard  by  that  musical  door,  who,se  hinges  are  sure 
to  squeak  when  a  particularly  soft  passage  in  the 
music  remlers  such  a  tone  particularly  effective. 

Well,  then,  the  c^uestion  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

\_Ur>fortunate  individual  near  the  squeaJcing, 
door.'] — Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  before  us,  I  will  state  that  I  shall 
move  the  award  of  the  silver  medal,  it  being  actu- 
ally within  the  power  of  my  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  a  worse  arrangement  of  a  stage  than  the 
present — as  in  case  the  stage  descended  front  to 
rear,  and  we  were  shut  up^behind  a  screen,  as  the 
present  organ  is,  for  instance,  so  that  our  voices 
should  make  their  way  into  the  hall  through  cracks 
and  crannies,  as  the  organ's  tones  now  are  forced 
to  do — for  which  doubtless  excellent  acoustic  rea- 
sons might  be  given — though  I  can  find  none  in 
the  books.  A  screen  before  an  organ  must  be  an 
improvement  if  the  tones  of  the  instrument  are 
very  bad — just  as  the  singing  of  a  very  bad  choir 
sounds  best  if  we  have  a  thick  partition  between 
it  and  us.  Since  the  musical  reporters  of  all  the 
papers  have  given  the  Handel  and  Playdn  chorus 
much  praise  lately,  a  screen  appears  to  be  un- 
necessary for  us.     This  by  the  way. 

In  support  of  the  motion  to  award  the  silver 
medal,  I  lay  down  certain  propositions. 

First,  the  effectiveness  of  every  sound,  whether 
musical  or  not,  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  position  in  regard  to  it  of  the  ear  to  which  it 
penetrates.  Sound  is  the  result  of  the  striking 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing  of  a  pulsation  or  wave 
of  the  air,  caused  by  the  sonorotis  body.  If  the 
ear  be  in  the  direct  line  in  which  the  tone-waves 
are  put  in  motion,  the  sound  is  much  loudft"  than 
if  not.  Thus  the  report  of  a  cannon,  which  will 
almost  deafen  a  person  at  quite  a  distance  in 
front,  is  easily  borne  by  him  who  applies  the 
match.  Words  spoken  in  the  open  air  or  in  a 
large  room,  which  are  perfectly  audible  and  dis- 
tinct to  a  person  some  distance  off  in  front,  are 
not  understood  by  one  standing  half  the  distance 
behind.  You  place  a  piano-forte  upon  the  stage, 
and  raise  the  cover,  the  tones  reflected  by  that 
cover  are  heard  more  distinctly  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  thiin  by  a  person  on  the  scats  by  the 
organ.  A  person  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
stage  and  speaks  to  another  upon  the  main  floor; 
he  involuntarily,  by  the  instinct  of  habit,  turns 
his  fane  downward,  so  that  the  tone-waves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  are  dirixtetl  in  their 
passage  between  the  lips  in  a  lino  to  the  ear  for 
which  they  are  meant,  and  what  he  says  will  be 
distinctly  audible  to  the  person  addressed,  though 
undistinguishable  to  persons  at  half  the  distance 
in  the  side  gallery  or  on  the  stage.  If  he  speaks 
to  the  latter,  ho  instinctively  turns  towards  them. 
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Now  apply  the  principle.  You  place  a  body 
of  forty  soprani  upon  the  stage.  Every  good 
singer  in  the  exercise  of  her  art  throws  back  her 
head  and  shoulders  into  such  a  position  as  will 
give  the  best  opportunity  for  the  full  and  easy 
play  of  the  organs  of  voice.  The  result  is  that 
the  tone-waves,  as  they  proceed  from  her  mouth, 
have  a  direction  upward,  and  the  ear  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  feet,  if  at  an  elevation  of  forty  feet 
from  the  floor,  will  catch  those  tones  much  more 
fully  than  at  half  the  distance  upon  the  floor. 
Now,  as  the  good  singers  are  the  effective  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  soprani,  we  have  (he  main 
body  of  tone  thi-own  from  the  stage  in  a  line  to 
the  upper  gallery,  and  hence  the  effect  is  much 
better  there  than  below.  The  difference  is  made 
still  greater  from  the  fact,  that  in  oratorio  singing 
the  books  held  by  the  choristers  act  as  reflectors 
to  throw  the  tone-waves  off  in  an  ascending 
direction.  A  principal  objection  which  I  have 
heard  against  the  Music  Hall  is  an  alleged  want 
of  eflicient  choral  effect  from  large  bodies  of 
singers,  which  difficulty  the  strongest  objector 
admits  only  applies  to  the  main  floor. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that 
the  volume  of  tone  from  a  chorus  is  shot  out 
above  the  heads  of  the  audience  upon  the  main 
floor — that  is,  that  the  stage  is  too  high. 

The  stage  in  the  Music  Hall  is  actually  more 
elevated  than  in  any  first  class  opera  house  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  yet  the  necessity 
which  causes  the  operatic  stage  to  have  the  ele- 
vation which  is  generally  given,  does  not  exist  in 
a  concert  room — namely,  that  a  place  may  be. 
provided  for  the  orchestra  off  the  stage.  More- 
over, the  stage  of  the  opera  houses  into  which  I 
happen  to  have  been  is  not  above  the  level  of  any 
except  the  front  ranks  of  the  parquette,  as  the 
main  floor  of  the  auditorium  invariably  rises  as  it 
recedes  from  the  orchestra.  Tl.e  main  floor  of 
the  Music  Hall  is  level.  The  famous  halls  of  the 
Sing-Akademie  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  at  Leipzig  both  have  level  floors,  and  the 
stage  in  both  cases  is  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
in  height  at  the  front  and  rises  but  very  grad- 
ually as  it  e.xtends  rearward.  At  Exeter  Hall  the 
stage  is  more  elevated,  but  the  main  floor  of  the 
auditorium  slopes  upward,  so  that  the  rear  seats 
are  actually  higher  than  the  stage,  and  the  spec- 
tator looks  downward  to  it.  Thus  theory,  experi- 
ence and  example  admonish  us  to  lower  the  plat- 
form of  the  Music  Hall. 

Secondly.  No  true  choral  effect  can  be  at- 
tained from  a  body  of  singers  unless  the  separate 
bodies  of  tone  from  the  different  parts  come  out 
into  the  auditorium  blended  into  a  single  mass, 
forming  one  body  of  harmony.  Hence  the  threat 
care  which  is  exercised  at  the  grand  musical  fes- 
tivals and  upon  the  operatic  stages  of  Europe, 
to  secure  a  certain  due  proportion  in  the  num- 
ber of  choristers  upon  each  part.  But  however 
nicely  balanced  be  the  tenors  and  altos  to  the 
sopranos  and  basses,  and  these  to  each  other,  if 
these  various  corps  are  so  placed  as  to  pour  out 
their  masses  of  tone  so  as  to  reach  the  auditor's 
ear  as  distinct  bodies,  this  proper  blending  is  lost. 
Now  in  the  Music  Hall  a  body  of  altos  throw  out 
directly  to  the  front  their  part  of  a  chorus ;  on 
the  other  side  the  soprani  are  doing  the  same, 
while  high  over  the  one  thunders  out  the  bass, 
and  over  the  other  shouts  the  tenor. 

Thirdly.  The  goodness  of  a  chorus  depends 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  individuals,  and  the 


power  of  the  best  singer  to  add  to  the  musical 
effect  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  his  feel- 
ing himself  in  time  and  tune  with  all  the  rest. 
To  sing  with  case,  freedom  and  confidence,  a 
person  of  nice  car  must  be  able  to  hear  for  him- 
self more  or  less  distinctly  the  efl'ect  which  is 
arising  at  the  moment  from  the  united  force. 
This  is  the  case,  even  with  the  simple  psalmody 
of  the  meeting-house;  how  much  more  then  in 
the  performance  of  modern  choruses,  with  their 
constant  changes  and  modulations  into  all  sorts  of 
keys  !  Think,  now,  a  moment  of  the  difliculties 
the  rear  ranks  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  tenor 
bave  to  contend  with  in  the  choruses  of  "  Eli." 
Perched  away  up  upon  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  an  organ  behind  them,  shut  up  in  a 
closet,  whose  tones  are  projected  in  straight  lines 
through  loopholes  over  their  heads  out  into  the 
hall,  with  the  alti  and  soprani,  far  down  below 
and  in  front,  throwing  their  voices  directly  away, 
with  an  orchestra  so  placed  as  to  be  inaudible  in 
the  choruses — these  unfortunate  individuals  must 
get  their  pitch  as  they  can  and  keep  it  if  they 
can,  utterly  unable  to  catch,  in'a  score  of  bars, 
one  single  full  chord,  which  shall  show  them  that 
they  are  in  tune.  People  who  have  never  tried 
this  have  no  conception  of  it.  Did  the  tenors 
liave  a  leading  melody  to  sing,  returning  often  to 
the  tonic,  and  getting  now  and  then  a  new  start 
from  the  orchestra,  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  close  a  chorus  in  tune  ;  but  having  only 
a  part  to  "  fill  in,"  the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not 
always  come  out  upon  the  final  chord  a  quarter 
of  a  tone  flat.  Critical  ears  toll  us  we  often  do. 
Put  twenty  ordinary  singei's  where  they  can  feel 
the  influence  of  the  harmonic  relations  of  the 
other  parts,  and  they  will  produce  a  better  tenor 
than  forty  fine  singers,  who  must  sing  more  or 
less  by  guess.  If  now  at  a  performance  of  an 
oratorio  you  have  about  one  in  five  who  either 
have  not  rehearsed  the  music,  or  who  cannot 
read  a  common  psalm  tune  with  decent  correct- 
ness, your  good  singers,  with  all  their  rehearsals, 
have  an  awfully  hard  load  to  carry.  Now  to 
proceed — 

[A  Voice.]— Mr.  President. 

\_Pre.'iident.'\ — The  gentleman  who  cannot  read 
music. 

[7'Ae  Voice.l — T  wish  only  to  move,  that  in  the 
choruses  the  instruments  play  the  vocal  parts,  as 
they  do  in  country  choirs. 

\_Pre!iident.~\ — The  gentleman  is  out  of  order, 
and  it  is  moreover  doubtful  if  even  that  would 
keep  him  risht.  The  unfortunate  individual  will 
proceed. 

[Unfortunate  individual-'] — To  go  on:  The 
present  arrangement  of  the  stage,  rising  as  it 
does  in  terraces  running  straight  across,  precludes 
any  new  arrangement  of  the  chorus,  and  we 
must  therefore  go  on  as  we  are  for  the  present. 
AVhile  rehearsing  in  the  room  below,  we  sat  in 
the  curved  lines  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  there 
was  real  pleasure  in  joining  in  a  chorus.  All 
singing  in  the  hall,  however,  is  a  task  wearying, 
unsatisfiictory  and  laborious  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  society. 

Fourthly.  In  oratorio  performance  in  Europe 
the  orchestra  is  supposed  to  accompany  the 
chorus  ;  with  us  the  chorus  accompanies  the 
orchestra.  The  former  plan  is  the  composer's 
intention  ;  the  latter  plan  is  an  American  im- 
provement. I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
the  composer  knows  best,  and  as  our  stage  fur- 


nishes no  accommodation  for  the  orchestra  ex- 
cept in  front,  I  present  this  fact  as  an  argument 
for  the  silver  medal.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes  in  Europe,  the  plan  is  universally  adopted 
there  of  placing  the  orchestra  in  all  vocal  con- 
certs behind  the  chorus.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  vocal  force  comes  out  full  and  prominent, 
as  it  should,  both  because  it  is  in  front  and  has 
fair  play,  and  because  it  is  upheld  and  reinforced 
by  the  sharp  tones  of  the  stringed  and  other  in- 
struments behind.  When  Jullien  gave  the  "  Mes- 
siah" in  New  York,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety filled  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  the  hundred 
instrumentists  took  the  background.  Is  it  not 
the  clearest  thing  in  the  world  that  this  should 
always  be  the  arrangement  ?  Does  any  gentle- 
man refer  me  to  the  theatre  as  a  case  on  the  op- 
posite side  ?  The  reason  of  that  is  hinted  before, 
and  the  defect  of  having  the  orchestra  in  front  is 
remedied  so  far  as  possible  by  placing  it  below 
the  singer  and  the  chorus,  and  making  it  face 
towards  them. 

Having  thus  opened  the  discussion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  wait  to  hear  the  other  side. 

[President.] — Will  the  unfortunate  individual, 
before  he  takes  his  seat,  suggest  such  improve- 
ments as  in  his  opinion  may  reduce  the  silver  to 
a  leathern  medal  ? 

[Unfortunate  Individual.] — In  any  changes  in 
the  construction  of  our  stage  which  may  be  pro- 
posed, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  part  of  our 
present  space  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the  new  organ. 
Now,  whatever  slope  is  given  to  the  stage  as  we 
recede  from  the  front,  it  should  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  singers'  seats,  leaving  a 
level  platform  behind  for  the  orchestra.  This 
rise  of  the  successive  ranks  should  be  so  gradual 
as  just  to  enable  each  rank  to  sing  above  the 
heads  of  the  rank  in  front.  But  instead  of  going 
into  the  matter  myself,  I  will  read  the  following 
extract  from  Berlioz,  whose  name  should  have 
some  weight  with  musical  people. 

Before  reading  this  extract,  let  me  add,  that 
we  have  now  upon  the  stage,  what,  in  relation  to 
a  choral  society,  is  an  unmitigated,  uncjualified 
nuisance.  I  refer  to  the  statue  of  Beethoven, 
standing  there  in  the  centre.  If  the  proprietors 
of  the  hall  will  only  move  that  down  to  the  main 
floor  near  one  corner  of  the  stage,  I  for  one  will 
vote  that  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  give  a 
series  of  subscription  concerts  to  purchase  a  sim- 
ilar statue  of  mighty  old  Handel,  to  place  in  a 
corresponding  position  opposite. 
■  Berlioz  speaks  as  follows  : 

In  general,  for  concerts,  the  disposal  of  the  orches- 
tra which  seems  best,  is  this  : — An  amphitheatre  of 
eight,  or,  at  the  least,  five  rows  is  indispensable.  The 
semicircular  form  is  the  best,  for  this  .nmphitheatre. 
If  it  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  entire  mass  of  instrumentalists  will  be  disposed 
along  these  rows  ;  the  first  violins  in  front,  on  the 
right,  facing  the  public;  the  second  violins  in  fronton 
the  left;  the  violas,  in  the  middle,  between  the  two 
groups  of  violins;  the  flutes,  hautboys,  clarinets, 
horns,  and  bassoons  behind  the  first  violins;  a  double 
rank  of  violoncellos  and  double-basses  behind  the 
second  violins;  the  trumpets,  cornets,  trombones, and 
tubas  behind  the  violas;  the  rest  of  the  violonce)'os 
and  double-basses  behind  the  wooden  wind  initru- 
ments;  the  harps  in  the  foreground;  close  to  the 
orchestral  conductor;  the  kettle-drums,  and  other  in- 
struments of  percussion  behind  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
brass  instruments;  the  orchestral  conductor,  turning 
his  hack  to  the  public,  at  the  base  of  tAe  orchestra, 
and  near  to  the  foremost  desks  of  the  ffrst  and  second 
violins. 

There  should  be  a  horizontal  flooring,  or  stage, 
more  or  less  wide,  extending  in  front  of  the  first  rows 
of  the  amphitheatre.     On  this  flooring  the   chorus- 
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sincors  shoiiltl  bo  plaoerl,  in  form  of  a  fiin,  turned 
tliiec-qnnrtci-s  towanis  the  piililio,  so  tliiit  nil  slinll  be 
able  easiiv  to  see  Ibe  motions  of  the  or<'Iiostral  con- 
(luotor.  The  frronpinfj  of  tlie  clionis-sinfrcrs  in  eon- 
son  an  re  with  their  respective  order  of  voice,  will  differ, 
accordinf^  as  the  autiior  hi^s  written  in  throe,  four,  or 
six  pans.  At  any  rate,  the  women — sopranos  and 
contraltos — should  be  in  front,  seated  ;  the  tenors 
st.andinsr  behind  the  contraltos;  and  the  basses  stand- 
infr  behind  the  sopranos. 

The  solo-singers  should  occupy  the  centre,  and 
foremost  part  of  the  front  staire ;  and  should  always 
place  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able,  by 
sliiihtlv  turning'  the  head,  to  see  the  conductinp-stick. 

For  the  rest,  I  repeat,  these  indications  can  be  but 
approximative;  they  may  be,  for  many  reason.?, 
modified  in  various  ways. 

At  the  Conservatoire,  in  Paris,  where  the  amphi- 
theatre is  composed  of  only  four  or  five  rows,  not 
circular,  and  cannot  consequently  contain  the  "whole 
orchestra,  the  violins  and  violas  are  on  the  stage; 
while  the  ba'^ses  and  wind  instruments  alone  occupy 
the  row^s ;  the  chorus  is  seated  on  the  front  of  the 
stage,  facing  the  public,  and  the  women  sopranos  and 
contraltos,  turning  their  backs  directly  upon  the 
orchestral  conductor,  are  under  an  impossibility  of 
ever  seeing  his  motions.  Snch  an  arrangement  is 
very  inconvenient  for  this  portion  of  the  chorus. 

It  is  everywhere  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
the  chorus-singers  placed  on  the  front  of  the  stage, 
shall  occupy  a  plane  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  violins;  otherwise  they  would  considerably  dead- 
en the  sound  of  these  latter. 

For  the  same  reasons,  if,  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
there  are  not  other  rows  for  the  choir,  it  is  absolutely 
needful  that  the  women  should  ho  seated,  and  ibe 
men  remain  standing  up ;  in  order  that  the  voices  of 
the  tenors  and  basses,  proceeding  from  a  more  ele- 
vated point  than  those  of  the  sopranos  and  contraltos, 
may  come  forth  freely,  and  be  neither  stifled  nor 
intercepted. 

When  the  presence  of  the  chorus-singers  in  front 
of  the  orchestra  is  not  necessary,  the  conductor  will 
take  care  to  send  them  away;  since  lhi.s  large  nnm- 
ber  of  human  bodies  injures  the  sonorousness  of  the 
instruments.  A  symphony,  performed  by  an  orclies- 
tra  thus  more  or  less  stifled,  loses  much  of  its  effect. 

\_Pre.fident.'] — The  question  is  still  open  for 
discussion. 

{^Scientific  Gentleman.'] — Mr.  President,  to  all 
the  learninn;  upon  the  .subject  of  tone-waves  and 
laws  of  acou-tk'S  of  the  Unfortunate  Individual, 
and  to  his  arguments  and  conclusions,  I  say  ditto. 
But  I  wish  to  touch  upon  an  additional  point  or 
two. 

We  hear  that  the  organ  is  contracted  for;  Ihat 
it  is  to  be  a  really  grand,  a  very  large  and  ex- 
pensive instrument.  It  will  then  of  necessity 
require  a  large  space  for  its  accommodation. 
Now  if  the  instrument  be  constructed  in  a  com- 
pact, square  form,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  must 
project  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  stage  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  two  large  spaces  on  each 
side,  and  remove  our  last  hope  of  finding  stand- 
ing room  for  the  orchestra  behind  the  chorus. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion,  I  find,  to  shut  up  organs 
in  large  closets;  hardly  a  new  churcli  is  built 
now-a-day.i  in  which  this  is  not  the  case  ;  so  that 
it  makes  little  difference  whellier  an  organ  be 
pood  or  bad,  it  has  no  chance  to  di.-play  its  qual- 
ities. The  first  speaker  mentions  the  tone-waves 
OP  pulses  of  the  air,  which  give  us  the  sensation 
of  sound.  If  these  waves  or  pulses  follow  at 
regular  intervals,  and  amount  in  number  to  sl.x- 
tcen  in  the  second,  the  sound  convoyed  to  the 
ear  is  musical.  The  greater  the  number  to  the 
second,  ihe  higher  the  pitch.  Now,  precisely  as 
a  *ave  in  a  sheet  of  water  diffuses  itself  from  the 
poinv  where  a  stone  strikes,  so  does  a  tone-wave 
(lifTuse  itself  in  the  air.  An  open  organ  pilpe, 
standing  in  Ihe  centre  of  a  hall,  throws  these 
waves  upward, and  they  dilTuse  themselves  equal- 
ly in  all  dircc\ion3.  If  the  pipe  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  hall,  the  wave  can  only  expand 
outward  from   the  wall     If  the  pipe   be   in   a 


closet,  the  expansion  of  Ihe  tone-wave  can  only 
lake  plai-e  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  confined 
space  in  which  it  is  produced.  If,  now,  an  entire 
organ  be  compressed  and  jammed  into  a  small 
space,  you  find  its  power  and  sweetness  greally 
injured  by  the  want  of  room  for  the  tone-waves 
to  rise  and  expand  unimpeded.  When  the  full 
organ  is  playing,  the  jar  of  conflicting  sounds,  the 
mixing  up  and  breaking  of  the  tone-waves,  is  a 
natural  consequence.  The  peculiar  eflTects  pro- 
duced by  the  swell  of  an  organ  we  all  know,  but 
who  would  have  an  organ  all  swell?  No — we 
want  Ihe  great  organ  to  send  forth  its  tones  in 
their  utmost  fulness  and  beauty.  Well,  then,  we 
want  the  arrangement  of  the  new  instrument 
such  as  will  give  it  "  ample  verge  and  scope,"  and 
at  the  same  time  not  encumber  the  stage,  and 
prevent  the  best  arrangement  of  our  choral  and 
orchestral  forces. 

Who  has  not  noticed  the  difference  of  effect 
when  a  choir  in  one  of  our  churches  has  hap- 
pened to  sing  standing  on  the  main  floor,  instead 
of  being  perched  up  in  a  lofty  gallery  ?  It  is 
equally  true  of  all  music  that  it  produces  most 
effect  when  least  elevated.  Hence  I  would  have 
the  organ  rest  as  near  the  main  floor  as  possible. 
Again,  to  avoid  disagreeable  echoes,  reverbera- 
tions, and  foci  of  sound,  it  is  important  that  the 
surface  behind  the  vocal  force  should  be  as  nearly 
plane  as  possible.  Hence  it  follows,  that  while, 
by  sprea<ling  the  organ  as  much  as  possible  lat- 
erally, you  give  its  pipes  the  best  opportunity  to 
speak,  you  get  the  greatest  possible  extent  of 
plain  surface  behind  the  chorus.  As,  however, 
the  greatest  portion  of  this  surface  will  consist  of 
cylindrical  pipes,  with  interstices  between,  it 
becomes  of  less  importance  to  have  the  front  of 
the  organ  a  straight  line.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
prove  practicable  to  spread  it  widely,  it  might 
assume  a  slighlly  curvilinear  form,  saj'  somewhat 
like  our  musical  character,  the  brace,  for  the  sake 
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CONCERTS. 
The  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mrs.  J.  II. 
LoxG  took  place  at  Chickering's  last  Saturday 
evening.  The  room  was  filled  with  the  most 
respectable  and  appreciative  listeners,  who  seemed 
to  lake  a  fiiendly  interest  in  a  singer,  who  has 
made  such  marked  and  constant  improvement  of 
her  powers,  and  who  has  served  so  faithfully  and 
so  ably  alike  in  the  church  service  and  in  most  of 
our  more  important  concerts.  Indeed  she  has  for 
some  lime  occupied  the  posilion  of  our  foremost 
soprano.     Iler  programme  was  excellent : 

PART  I. 

1— Quartet  in  A  tint,  No.  ,5,  op  18 Eccthovcn, 

Allegro— Si'herzo—TeiHa  cou  variaziooi. 

2 — Romanzafrom  IVilliam  Tell:  "  Sciva  opaca," llossini. 

Mrs,   Iiong. 
3— Aitagio  and  Sclierzo  from  the  posthumous  Quartet  in  E 

miiinr, Mc'ndcI.'!sohn. 

4 — Duetto  :  "Mira  bianca  luna," Rossini. 

Mrs.  Long  and  SIg.  Corclli. 

PART  11. 

5 — Rallade,  for  Piano  nnrl  VioIonc!el!o, Moscholes. 

Menprs  I'arl^cr  and  ^V.  Fries. 

6— Aria:  "  Parto,  ma  tu  ben  mio," Mozart. 

With  Clarinet  nWi^aro,  by  Mr.  T.  Kyan, 

Mrs.  I.,ortg. 

7— Andante  and  Scher/,o  from  the  'Ml\i  Quintet, Onslow. 

Mrs.  Long   sang  the  romanza  from    "Tell" 

more  hcnutifully  than  ever,  Mr.  J.  C.  J).  PAltKHU 

accompanying  at  the  piano  with  his  usual  delicacy 

of  laste.     The  Air  by  Mozart  exhibited  her  dra- 


matic style  to  good  advantage,  and  is  an  effective 
concert  piece;  the  running  bravura  passage  at 
the  end  was  neatly  executed,  but  in  itself  the 
least  interesting  part  of  Ihe  music.  The  clarinet 
obligato,  in  so  small  a  room,  finely  as  Mr.  Ryan 
always  plays  it,  stood  out  in  rather  too  bold  relief 
before  the  quartet  of  strings,  as  compared  with 
the  voice.  But  the  great  point  of  interest  was 
the  Duet,  from  Rossini's  Soirees  Mudcales,  in 
which  Mrs.  Long  was  joined  by  her  teacher, 
Signor  CoEELLi,  one  of  the  very  best  tenors  we 
have  had  in  this  country,  whenever  he  has  com- 
mand of  his  voice.  The  uncertainty  of  that  led 
him  some  years  ago  to  quit  the  stage  and  devote 
himself  to  teaching,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  many  voices 
that  have  been  entrusted  to  his  culture.  It  was 
long  since  he  had  been  heard  in  public,  and  the 
pleasure  that  he  gave  was  very  great.  A  little 
hoarse  in  the  lower  tones,  he  sang,  as  he  cannot 
but  do,  like  an  artist,  with  style  and  fervor;  and 
on  both  parts  the  duet  was  capital  and  had  to  be 
repeated. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  who  kindly 
volunteered  their  services,  performed  the  fine  old 
Beethoven  Quartet,  with  the  famous  Andante  and 
variations,  and  the  other  classical  selections  most 
acceptably.  The  Ballade  by  Mosoheles  is  one  of 
the  most  fresh  and  piquant  things  that  we  have 
heard  from  that  composer,  and  was  interpreted  to 
a  charm.  The  whole  affair  passed  off  with  spirit 
and  %vas  of  just  the  right  length  to  make  all 
enjoyable. 

Miss  Adelaidis  PniLLipps  gave  her  concert 
(unfortunately  for  her  own  success  and  for  many 
who  would  fain  have  heard  her)  on  the  same 
evening,  at  the  Music  Hall.  The  hall  was  hardly 
one  third  full.  Yet  had  she  the  attraction  of  a 
nice  little  orchestra,  under  Zerrahn,  who  played 
Reissiger's  Overture  to  "  Yelva,"  and  a  very  po- 
pular Concert  overture  by  Kalliwoda,  with  fine 
precision  (at  least  the  latter  piece)  ;  of  Mr.  Sat- 
TER,  the  pianist,  who  produced  a  new  Quartet  of 
his  own  (for  piano,  and  violin  &c),  founded  on 
Goethe's  "Mignon"  (he  turns  all  the  poets  to 
account),  and  a  fantasia  on  Eoherl ;  of  Signor 
GuiDi,  who  sang  a  couple  of  tenor  airs  from 
Lucrezia  Borgia ;  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  tenor,  and 
of  Messrs.  Ribas  and  Koppitz,  who  played  the 
English  horn  and  flute  solos  in  the  Romanza  from 
L'Eclair. 

We  were  in  time  to  hear  the  last  piece  of  the 
first  part,  the  duet  from  Tancredi,  sung  by  Miss 
PiiiLLipps  and  Mr.  Adams,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent performance.  Our  fair  contralto  looked  and 
sang  even  more  charmingly  than  in  her  last  visit 
home.  In  the  Recitative  and  Air:  Che  faro,  from 
Gluck's  "  Orpheus,"  she  evinced  more  taste,  more 
finish  and  moi'c  fervor  than  on  former  occasions, 
so  that  her  audience  were  delighted.  Her  voice 
is  remarkably  fresh,  rich,  musical  and  powerful, 
and  has  gained  in  flexibility  and  smooth,  free 
delivery.  We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon 
hear  her  under  better  auspices.  The  success  of 
a  concert  depends  on  management  as  well  as 
music.  This  one  was  ill-managed,  ill-limed,  too 
long  and  confused  in  programme,  and  tediously 
delayed  in  execution.  Miss  P.'s  other  pieces, 
which  we  did  not  hear,  were  jI/i,  iion  credea 
(Bellini),  an  English  I3allad :  "My  heart  is- 
breaking,"  and  Prendc  per  me  (Donizetti). 

Good  organ  playing  is  one  of  the  things  which 
rarely  come  to  public  hearing  in  this   country. 
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Still  rarer  are  the  opportunities  of  listening  to 
sreat- organ  music,  the  real  classics  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  latter  sentence  perhaps  states  the 
want  more  correctly;  for  we  have  not  a  few 
skilful  organists;  and  what  is  lacking  is  the 
chance  to  hear  them  where  they  have  sufficient 
scope  to  make  old  Bach  and  Handel  and  the 
other  masters  live  to  us.  Stated  concerts  of 
organ  music,  where  only  or  chiefly  the  best,  the 
legitimate  organ  music  should  be  hoard,  we  have 
Ions;  felt  to  be  desirable  and  practicable.  Let 
an  hour  or  two  each  week  be  set  apart ;  let  the 
place  be  wherever  there  is  a  fine  organ  (perhaps 
soing  from  one  to  another  in  rotation)  ;  let  there 
be  a  very  small  fee  of  admittance ;  and  let  the 
best  organists  in  the  city  combine,  or  take  their 
turns,  in  playing  to  us  these  noble  compositions, 
until  we  begin  to  find  out  what  great  organ 
music  is. 

Meanwhile  we  tliirdc  it  a  chance  too  good  to  be 
missed,  when  such  an  organist  as  Mr.  Mokgau, 
of  New  York,  makes  us  a  flying  visit,  to  play  in 
public  on  the  great  Tremont  Temple  organ.  To 
be  sure  there  is  a  little  more  of  the  organ  virtuoso 
character  about  him  than  we  care  for,  and  the 
display  of  his  own  remarkable  executive  agility 
in  putting  the  many-voiced  monster  through  its 
paces  in  all  sorts  of  music,  occupies  a  large  place 
amid  his  more  sober  classical  interpretations.  He 
plays  in  one  moment  a  grand  Fugue  of  Bach,  and 
in  the  next  "  extemporizes "  on  the  "  Anvil 
Chorus,"  illustrating  the  clap-trap  tendency  of 
the  times,  which  does  not  allow  one  place  or  in- 
strument to  be  sacred  from  the  invasion  of  the 
most  hacknied  triviality.  But  that  Mr.  Morgan 
is  a  most  admirable  performer  and  a  good  musi- 
cian we  do  not  need  to  say.  We  do  not  know 
his  equal,  taking  all  things  together,  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  master  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
instrument,  and  when  he  comes  he  gives  us  not  a 
few  good  fugues  and  choruses,  besides  the  over- 
tures, fantasias,  variations,  &c.,  that  catch  the  ear 
of  those  who  go  to  wonder  and  to  be  amused. 
His  two  concerts  at  the  Temple  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon and  evening  were  excellent,  although  the 
programmes  would  not  have  suffered  by  some 
prurfing.  We  only  regretted  to  see  so  very  small 
an  audience ;  people  knew  not  what  they  lost. 
More  clearly  than  ever  were  we  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  eflTect  of  the  full  organ  suffers  from 
its  muffled  position  behind  that  screen,  as  per- 
haps also  by  the  want  of  a  larger  space  in  which 
to  vibrate.  lii  crowded  harmonies,  as  in  that 
Mendelssohn  Sonata,  the  sound  was  confused ;  all 
was  more  clear  and  intelligible  in  the  Bach  Fugue 
in  G  minor. 

The  Okchestral  Union  gave  us  for  the  eighth 
Afternoon  Concert  Beethoven's  delicious,  joyous, 
imaginative  Eighth  Symphony.  It  was  highly  en- 
joyed no  douht  by  many  of  the  crowd  present :  hut 
for  the  first  time  in  our  recollection  the  Allegretto 
failed  to  command  a  repetition.  That,  however, 
was  the  fault  of  the  audience,  and  not  of  the  sym- 
phony or  orchestra.  The  well-known  Allegretto 
from' Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,",  the  over- 
ture to  Zanctla,  Waltzes,  &c.,  tilled  oat  the  pro- 
gramme. The  Afternoon  Concerts  are  decidedly 
popuhir. 

Carl  ZEiiRAnK's  Philharmonic  Concerts  make  a 
brilliant  finale  this  evening.  The  mere  fact  that  this 
last  one  will  be  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  not  the  Melo- 


deon,  adds  a  great  attraction.  But,  besides  that,  he 
offers  us  a  programme  worthy  of  the  Music  Hall. 
"VV"e  are  to  hear  that  glorious  Symphony  in  C,  by 
Schubert,  once  more,  after  a  couple  of  years  rest ;  we 
could  anticipate  nothing  ^Yith  more  satisfaction.  Then 
there  will  be  a  new  Fest-Overture,  by  Julius  Rietz ; 
the  !Z'a7;7!/uii/^f?- Pilgrim  Chorus  again,  and  the  over- 
ture to  "Tell."  Ecsides  which,  we  are  to  listen  for 
the  first  time  to  the  distinguished  prima  donna  of  the 
late  German  Opera  in  New  York,  Mmc.  JonANXSEX, 
w-ho  will  sing  the  Seen  a  from  FreyschiUz,  which  it  is 
said  she  docs  better  than  anybody  who  has  sung  it 
here  since  Jenny  Lind;  also  a  song  of  Schubert's, 
VolkMiedy  and  a  Waltz  di  bravura,  by  Eenzano.  The 
Transcript  tells  xis,  that  this  lady  is  the  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  clergyman  in  the  Dutchy  of  Holstcin, 
where  she  was  born. 

She  travelled  in  Germany  four  years  as  a  concert 
singer,  and  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm. 
She  also  sang  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Berlin,  where 
she  met  w'ith  the  greatest  success.  In  the  general 
style  of  her  singing  she  is  more  like  Jenny  Lind  than 
any  other  artiste  now  before  the  public  ;  at  least,  such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  best  European  critics.  The 
compass  of  her  voice  is  very  large,  and  the  case  with 
which  she  manages  it  prevents  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  from  being  directed  to  the  execution  rather 
than  to  the  expression. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  in  their  con- 
cert next  Tuesday  (the  last  of  the  eight !)  will  have 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Kheissmann,  who  will  sing  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Robert  Franz.    Mr.  Hamann,  too,  wdll 

play  in   a  Beethoven    Trio The   German   "  Ou- 

PHEus  "  will  sing  again  next  Saturday  evening,  when 
they  will  give  the  old  Vaterland^  bymn,  and  when 
Miss  DoANE  will  sing  an  Aria  from  Mozart,  new 
to  Boston  audiences,  and  with  Mr.  Kreissmann  a 
duet  from  Fldello.  "VVe  have  heard  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  not  a  few,  that  the  "Orpheus"  would 
take   a  larger  hall;  others  would  like  to  share  the 

pleasure Mozart's  Requiem,   with    a   selection  of 

other  Catholic  music,  will  soon  be  performed  in  the 
Tremont  Temple,  by  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  in 
Franklin  street,  assisted  by  other  Catholic  choirs, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Wekner.     Particulars 

hereafter A  general  resort    of    all    the    musical 

people  for  the  week  past  has  been  the  magnificent 
new  store  of  our  old  friends  Russell  &  Richaklson, 
of  which  a  description  will  be  found  below.  It  is  the 
largest,  most  elegant,  and  most  completely  furnished 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world.  The  union  of  the  stocks  of  the  two  old  firms 
makes  a  collection  of  music  and  instruments,  in  which 
almost  every  one  can  find  his  want  supplied.  Prompt- 
ness, obliging  courtesy  and  good  order  are  the  rule 
and  habit  of  the  place.  Success  to  them!  Such  en- 
terprise deserves  it. 

Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was' 
read  in  her  inimitable  manner  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Keai- 
BLE,  before  a  private  audience  at  Chickering's,  on 
Tliursday  Evening,  with  Mendelssohn's  music,  under 
the  direction  of  Otto  Dresel.  The  overture  and 
other  instrumental  parts  were  played  upon  a  Chicker- 
ing  Grand  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Trenklc,  and  the 
fairy  choruses  were  sung  by  a  Club  of  lady  amateurs. 
It  was  indeed  a  most  rare  and  delightful  entertain- 
ment; but  private  as  it  was,  we  cannot  help  alluding 
to  one  gross  disturbance,  which  exemplifies  the  man- 
ners of  "  fine  society."  Several  times  the  commence- 
ment of  the  music  proved  a  signal  for  quite  loud  and 
general  talking.  The  unconscious  insult  to  the  music, 
the  performers,  and  to  those  who  wished  to  listen  and 
enjoy  poem  and  music  as  one  whole,  (according  to  the 
intention  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  invitation,)  was  unworthy 
of  a  well-bred  audience.  The  same  feast  is  to  be  given 
publicly  in  the  Music  Hall,  Saturday  evening,  the  2l3t, 
before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  with 
an  orchestra  directed  by  Carl  Zekuahn. 

^(lu^rliscmijnls. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  MciuWssoIisi  ilisiutcttc  Clis'o's 

EIGHTH  (and  last)  CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on  Tuesday  Evening,  March  10th,  at  Mcpsr.s. 
Ciuckerinq's  RooQis,  assisted  by  Messrs.  August  Kreissmann, 
Vocalist,  and  August  Hamann,  Pianist. 

A  fine  programme  will  be  given. 

Ilulf  package  of  four  Ticket^'!,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ff2,50; 
Single  tickets  SI  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 


BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  OF  THE 

PHiLHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

AViU  be  given  on 

Saturday  Evening,   March  7th,   1857, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HAUL, 

On  which  occasion 

Madame  BEETISA  .WHANNSEN, 

The  Great  Prima  Donna, 
Win  make  her  FIRST  appearance  in  Roston. 

0="  A  limifed  number  of  single  tickets,  at  SI  each,  may  be 
had  at  the  principal  music  t^toivs.     Packages  of  4  ti'  kcfts.  ®3. 
Doors  open  at  S"^  — Cnncerr  to  coinmcnce  at  7K  o'clock. 
CARL  ZERRAUN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

IsTOTICE. 

The  TIIITtD  (and  hist)  SUDSUIilPTION  CONCERT  of  the 

Om^HETJS    C3-LJ3E    CLTJB 

Will  take  place  at  the 

Si-S  :S  Xji<C5>  X3>  T3  C2'  SOT  , 

On  Saturday  Eveiiiiig,  March  14th,  1857, 

'W'iih  the  kind  assistance  of 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE,  and  the 

MENDELSSCHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 
AUGUST  KREISSMANN, Director. 

(O^Tickets  Fiftj'  cents  each.  Concert  to  commence  at  1% 
o^clock  precisely. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectrully  inform  the  musical  public  that 
they  will  fiive  a  Sltics  of 

"WEDI-TESDAT  AFTJLBI'JOOM  COjSTCEBTS, 
At  the  J503TON  MDSIO  HALL,  commencing:  on  AVednesday, 
the  14t]i  of  .I;inuary,  1857-  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  residi^nt  musicians. 

Caul  Zerp.ahn, Conductor. 

For  prncramme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Parkajres  containing  Six  Tickets.  5sl :  Single  Tickets.  25  cts. 
To  be  had  :it  the  mu-nc  Ktnres  of  B  11.  Wade,  Russell  &  Itich- 
ardson,  Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doois  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 


RUtS'iiJ, 


C!C"T?' 


■ELL  &  EIGEAEDSOK, 


SUCCESSORS    TO 

George  P.  Eeed  &  Co.  and  Nattian  Kichardson, 

291  "^^ASI-SINGTOr^^  ©TUBE'S', 

Importers,  Fublis/iers,  Wholesale  &;  Retail  Dealers  in 

rOREIG-IT  ANB  AKSKICAN  HUSIC; 

Piano-Fortes,  Melodkoxs,  Bkass  axd  all  kinds 

OF  Band  Instruments,  AocoitDEONs,  &.c. 

Every  variety  of  Strings,  and  Musical  Mi;rch:Lndi.S6  of  every 

descii^jtion,  at  the  lowest  prices. 


A  Descript/071  of  Russell  &  Richardson's  Ncio 
Musical  Establishment,  copied  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  Feb.  23. 

"The  well  known  music  publishers,  Rasacll  &  Kichardson 
have  removed  from  No.  17  Tremont  How  and  283  Wa-shington 
Street,  to  a  new  store  at  No.  291  Washington  Street,  in  the 
granite  building  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Burnett.  Their  new 
quarters,  it  is  generally  admitted,  exceed  in  size  and  comp'ete- 
ness  of  detail  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world.  The 
store  is  161  feet  deep  and  20  in  width,  77  of  the  former  being 
devoted  to  the  retail  business  of  the  firm,  and  75  to  the  wholy. 
sale.  The  intervening  ppace  is  occupied  for  counting  room 
purposes.  On  one  side  of  the  retail  department  are  classed 
the  foreign  publications,  while  on  the  other  those  of  American 
origin.  la  the  wholesale  department  are  their  own  publica- 
tions and  musical  insfruments  of  all  descriptions.  Admirable 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale  of  opera  and  concert 
tickets.  The  walls  are  finely  ornamented,  and  the  store 
throughout  has  been  adapted  with  much  taste  to  the  comfort 
and  convr-nience  of  visitor.^.  An  ample  passage  connects  with 
Winter  Street  for  the  entrance  of  merchandise,  and  above  are 
the  rooms  devoted  to  printing  operations.  A  fine  cellar 
extends  for  the  S'lme  length  of  the  .itore  above,  and  here  are 
kept  the  "heavy  goods"— consisting  principally  of  Priu'C  & 
Go's  Melodeons,  for  whinh  Russell  &  lUchardson  are  the  New 
England  agents.  There  is  one  excellent  feature  that  Fhould 
not  go  unnoticed — a  large  fire-proof  safe  under  the  sidewalk, 
and  connecting  with  the  cellar,  in  which  plates  of  all  their  own 
music  are  secured  against  damage.  The  pecuniary  value  c£ 
this  to  the  firm  must  he  very  great.  We  have  thus  called  ^he 
attention  of  our  readers  to  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardsou's  ntw 
store,  for  we  deem  an  enterprise  of  this  character  a  m<ticT  of 
public  interest,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  musical  r-puUitinn 
of  our  city,  and  nothing  tends  more  to  a  proper  ci'''OTation  of 
the  fine  arts  than  encouragement  to  those  whr  with  a  just 
apprpciation  of  its  beauties  make  it  a  mean^  t>f  livelihood. 
They  are  both  young  men  of  energy  and  pxyt;iience,  and  their 
exertions  entitle  them  to  brilliant  success." 

^jilmU^neSfanT^^  at  this  Office. 
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FIRST  mmim  piano-fortes. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiag  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM    THE 

JHasssxfiusjtts  Ciaritsilt  iHuSsnit  gtssotiation 

FOB.   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GUANDS,  aud 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImproTements," 

THE   GOLD  mEE>AL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOli   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FHOM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricnltural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  iMEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  preFcnt  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER    PKIZR    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Cnston,  in  competition  wirh  rhe  b(-8t  makerfi  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A     BP.ONZB    MEDAL, 
For  the  Fuperiorify  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  rhis  e.^tablisbment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  sa'isfaction. 

Wareiooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOGH, 
XEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAME3  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  835  WASUI.NOTON  STREET. 


XEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
Boomj  atR«T.  A.  A.  Jflser's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

POtt  THE    DIFFDSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOLVME     VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Contaioing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timltre)  and 
expressive  character  of  Tarious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  Fcore,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  nf  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  ©3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  niuRical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
{Former  price,  %h  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  3fl  13.  By 
mail,  SI  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued : 

Tol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue SI  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

'*  6.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 
Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 
Yol  1,  Ilarmony  and  Thorough  Bas.",  price  88  cents, 
Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.  Three 
volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

l^OV^BLLO^S    MUSIC    STORB^ 
389  Broad-^ray,  We^v  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24:  Poultry,  London. 

MANUFACTUUERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  l-VasliBMgtoai  Street,  Boston, 

{Near  Boylston  Market.) 

{SOCCESSORS  TO   THE  L.\TE   D.   B.    NEWHALL,) 

RESPECTFULI>Y  inform  their  friends  an(i  the  public,  that, 
having  purchaped  the  entire  stock  of  the  late  D.  B.  New- 
hall,  they  will  continue  the  businef'S  at  the  old  stand;  and 
having  great  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  arc  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predecessor,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  the  moat  faithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  proprietors  themselves  superintend  the 
manufacture,  and  having  had  many  years  personal  experience, 
with  the  lafe  D.  B,  Newhall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
are  determined  to  make  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Persons  in  want  of  a  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

"Warerooms,  344  Wasliington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.        John  R.  Mullin.        Nelson  S.  Rked. 

Will  soon  be  Published : 

COOKERS  CELEBRATED  METHOD  OF  SIWG- 
IKG.    A  new  and  improved  edition. 

INSTRUCTIOIVS  FOR  THE  GERHIAIV  CON- 
CERTINA, with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument. 

In  Press:  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ENG- 
LISH CONCERTINA. 

Oliver  Ditson  A>  Co.,  115  Washinsfon  St. 

NORMAL  jyrXJSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

TUE  next  term  of  tljis  highly  fiucccBflfuI  Inptitutlon  will 
comfncncL*  in  North  lU'ading,  Mnss,  oi;  Wednesday,  tho 
third  day  of  .Inne  next,  and  continur  twelvo  weeks.  Itg  ob- 
ject i3  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  vurinUfl  positions  in  tho 
musical  protexsioD,  and  thorough  ioBtruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

CiicnlarB,  ijiving  particularji,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addre«»ing  Normal  Musical  Institute,  North  Heading, 
Mass.  I,OWKI,L  MASON. 

Peb.  7.  Ot  OliOKOK  V.  KOOT. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

instructor  o£  t!)£  ^Oiano-jFortt,  ©rgaii  &  SlarntDnj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addre.'ssed  at 
Kichardeon's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  S60  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  530  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui]}n  nf  tljE  ^Jiann  nni  linging, 

II .    S  ,    II  O  T  E  I. . 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing, 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRf:    &.    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

OEtC3r.A.3M    :^  XT  X  Xji  33  E:  II , 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  01?  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  "Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'Wasliisigton  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMP®K'ffEBS  OF  F©IEEIiGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  KEaiOVED  TO 

ITo.  769  3S0ADWAY,  corner  of  Kinth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
JElcsidencc  No.  5G  SCifteeland  Street. 

C.    B5EEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O;^^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

.^nlJ  Staler  in  JElusiral  ^tcrtljaniist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Lato  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
OSGABflST  of  SECOWD  PRESBYTERIAW  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

DWIGHT'S  JOUKNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^^^zi  of  £lrt  anti  ^Littralurc, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

TERmS  OP  ADVERTISINa. 

Firnt  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

El^ch  aubEcquont  infiertion,  per  Hue 6  ctfl. 

i'oronc  column,  (I'JG  Jinca)  first  inm>r(ion ffil2.00 

Do  do  each  8ubt5cquent S6  00 

Special  notices  (loaded),  each  insertion,  per  lino  SOets. 
Paymont.t  required  in  advance  :  lor  yearly  adTortisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
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J.  S.  DWTGI-IT,   EDITOR  AND  PEOPKIETOE. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

ey  OFFICE,    l<Io.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBfJCATION 21  Sohnol  St.  Bostor. 

By  KUSSELT,  fc  RICHARDSON,  291  Wn^h'n  S(.       " 

"   CLAPP  k  CORY, Proviflpnre.  R  I. 

"   C.   RKKUSTNG 701  P-rnadwiiv,  New  York. 

"    SCITARFENRFliO  &  LUIS,  769  Broartivav,        " 

"   GKOIiOE    DUTTON,  Jn liorhpsfpr.  N  Y. 

"   G   AN'DliE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Phil;i'lclplii:i. 

"   .70IIN'   II.  MEM.nn, Pitt.<hurs,  P.-i. 

"   MILLER  ft  liRACIIAM..  .181  Baltimore  St  B.ilfimore. 

"    W.  r>.  ZORBAUM   &  CO., Savann.ih.  G.I. 

"   W.  V.  COLRURN Cinnirniiti,  0. 

"   nOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


For  Dwight'9  Journal  of  Music. 

Susan  Be'"'loe. 

(From  the  Brown  papvrs.) 

Her  face— that  is,  in  its  features — was  only 
pretty,  not  liandsome,  and  yet  it  was  lovely ; 
bnt  then  she  had  the  neatest  little  figure,  the 
prettiest  hand  and  arm,  the  boantifullest  springy 
foot  and  ankle,  that  came  of  a  Sunday  into  any 
of  the  meeting  honses  in  all  Hildale.  Her 
father,  the  doctor,  when  she  was  an  infant,  used 
to  declare  that  little  foot  a  model  of  perfection  in 
form  ;  and  who  sliould  judge  rightly  on  this  if 
the  doctor  could  not?  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  promise  of  infancy  fulfilled,  poor  man  !  But 
little  Susan  grew  up,  the  hope  and  pride  and  joy 
of  Widow  Bedloe.  Her  boys  went  off  into  the 
world,  but  her  daughter  remained,  her  staff  and 
comfort. 

How  different  she  was  from  all  the  other  girls 
of  the  place !  John  Hath  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  all  the  women  in  the  town  when  he  said 
that  it  was  strange  how  all  the  education,  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  of  Hildale  were  confined 
to  the  Bedloes  and  the  Nervals.  This  was  long 
before  little  Susan  was  born,  but  as  the  inherited 
all  the  refinement  and  grace  of  tlie  family  before 
her,  it  brought  John  H.'s  unlucky  speech  to 
mind.  She  was  surrounded  by  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  delicacy  and  had  so  much  of  that  charm 
which  we  e.xpress  by  the  term  "  lady-like,"  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  every  stranger  who  saw  her 
at  school  or  in  the  singing  meeting.  She  was 
always  cheerful  and  merry,  and  yet  the  most 
modest  little  creature  you  could  find  in  a  thou- 
sand. She  never  put  herself  forward,  never  had 
a  thought  of  attracting  admiration,  but  somehow 
all  the  best  young  men  in  the  place  were  sure  to 
surround  her  at  the  village  parties  and  '-sings," 


leaving  for  her  the  more  showy  girls,  who  sought 
to  attract  them. 

She  had,  too,  a  f|uiet  dignity,  which  was  con- 
spicuous through  all  the  ease  and  playfulness  of 
her  manners — perhaps  too  much  of  it,  for  the 
young  men  not  onlj'  were  thereby  deterred  from 
any  improper  freedom  in  her  presence,  but 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  she 
did  not  quite  belong  to  their  sphere,  and  sought 
elsewhere,  among  girls  whom  tlipy  did  not  admire 
and  love  half  as  well,  for  helps,  meet  for  them. 
The  neighbors  thought  farmer  Lendle's  son,  over 
the  hill,  would  marry  her.  I  think  he  would 
have  propo.sed  and  been  accepted  if  he  had  not 
shared  in  that  feeling,  and  felt  a  sort  of  awe 
mingled  with  his  evident  fancy  (a  Shakspearean 
word)  for  her.  But  I  can  only  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, like  the  other  neighbors. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Susan  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
it  was  so  like.  Susan. 

Widow  Bedloe's  means  were  small ;  so  Susan, 
when  she  was  old  enougli,  opened  a  private 
school  for  the  village  little  ones. 

Speaking  of  schools  reminds  me  of  a  letter  the 
widow  once  received,  which  she  read  and  re-read 
with  tears  of  joy.  She  had  sent  Susan  to  a 
school  for  young  ladies  a  few,  miles  from  Boston, 
and  kept  her  there  until  circumstances  forbade 
her  longer  stay.  But  at  the  close  of  her  vaca- 
tion, after  Susan's  return  home,  came  a  letter 
from  the  principal,  offering  to  take  Susan  again, 
free  of  cost  to  the  widow,  because  of  her  excellent 
influence  upon  the  other  pupils  I  But  there  were 
reasons,  honorable  to  the  mother,  why  this  offer 
must  be  declined. 

So  Susan  opened  her  school,  which  was  of 
course  mostly  composed  of  children  of  special 
genius  for  tormenting  everybody,  and  such  as 
belonged  to  parents  who  neither  could  nor  would 
pay  the  tuition.  This  is  quite  the  general  rule 
with  such  private  schools  in  country  villages,  or 
used  to  be. 

Folks  wondered  how  little  Susan  Bedloe  could 
keep  order,  and  shook  their  heads,  but  sent  their 
young  ones.  But  she  did  keep  order,  and  I 
believe  as  much  because  she  loved  so  to  laugh 
with  them  and  make  them  happy.  Still  she  had 
her  trials. 

Now  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  great,  stout  woman, 
with  a  face  like  a  November  day  and  a  voice 
like  a  November  nor'wester,  who  patronized  the 
victim  to  the  extent  of  two  offshoots  of  the  Smith 
family  tree — bullet-headed,  snubby-nosed  little 
animals,  always  showing  a  variety  of  bumps  on 
their  crania,  gotten  from  their  mother,  though  not 
by  way  of  birth  or  inheritance.  These  were 
sticks  of  a  crooked  sort,  quite  past  being  reduced 
to  order  and  symmetry  by  Susan's  usual  gentle 


means  ;  and  at  length  the  occasion  came,  when, 
with  bitter  tears,  she  applied  what  she  really 
supposed  to  be  corporeal  punishment.  The  young 
ones,  as  in  duty  bound,  exerted  their  nascent 
nor'westers  to  such  extent  as  !n  them  lay,  and 
next  day  the  poor  little  mistress  received  a  visit 
from  the  awful  Mrs.  Smith. 

Afterwards  Mrs.  Smith  reported  progress  to 
Mi.'^s  Jinkins. 

"  I  gin  it  to  her  good,  though,"  says  mighty 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Sawed  her  right,  little  stuck-up  thing  I  "  re- 
marks Miss  Jinkins.  "  What  did  she  have  to  say 
for  herself?" 

"  Oh,  she  didn't  say  much — believed  it  hurt 
her  more  than  it  did  the  children  to  '  inflict  the 
punishment,'  as  she  called  giving  'em  the  lickin' ; 
that  she  was  obliged  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  and  all  that.  I  told  her,  if  my  children 
needed  anything  of  the  sort,  I  wasn't  afraid  nor 
unwilling  to  give  it,  but  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  any  little  chit,  to  whom  1  am  paying  my 
money,  slappiu'  my  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy.  I 
got  the  steam  well  up,  I  tell  you ;  bnt  when  the 
meachin'  little  thing  began  to  cry  and  never  said 
a  mad  word,  I  declare  I  couldn't  say  nothing 
more,  only  that  I  shouldn't  send  'Dolphus  and 
Dorindy  any  longer." 

And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

As  for  Susan,  she  went  home,  and  the  faint 
flush  upon  her  cheek  looked  a  little  as  if  she  was 
provoked.  But  simply  saying  that  she  had  had  a 
scene  with  Mrs.  Smith,  which  rather  roused  the 
good  widow  and  almost  called  out  a  bitter  remark 
or  two,  Susan  went  to  her  own  chamber  and  sat 
down  to  a  favorite  book,  in  which  she  found 
something  about  a  soft  answer  turning  away 
wrath,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  to  be  found 
in  the  said  book.  Then  she  came  down  again, 
with  a  face  as  smiling  as  a  June  day. 

A  week  afterward,  and  tap,  tap,  tap  on  the 
door  of  Susan's  school-room. 

"  Open  the  door,  Johnny." 

Little  Johnny  opened  the  door,  and  Susan's 
heart  sank  within  her  to  see  Mrs.  November 
Smith  enter  with  all  her  might  and  bluster. 

"  Arter  what  has  passed  between  us,"  began 
Mrs.  Smith,  "  as  I  told  Mr.  Smith  last  night,  I 
ought  to  settle  up  with  you  for  what  time  'Dol- 
phus and  Dorindy  did  come.  So  here's  the  money. 
I  guess  )'ou'll  find  it  right." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  I  wish  you  would 
not  think  hardly  of  me.  I  thought  I  wis  doing 
right  when  I  punished  the  children.  I  don't 
think  I  spoke  an  angry  word  to  the-",  and  I  am 
very  sure  I  did  not  act  in  anger." 

"  AVell,  I  suess  on  the  whole  ,'0U  haven't  done 
no  harm.     I  jest  come  from  your  mother's,  and 
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she  tells  mc  slie  hasn't  seen  )-ou  inad  for  ten 
years,  and  that  yon  go  up  stairs  and  read  llie 
Bible  when  you  find  yourself  getting  tliat  way." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Smith  !  "  exelaiiiied  Susan  depre- 
catingly. 

"  Now,  Susan,  the  fact  is,  as  I  told  your 
mother,  that  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy  are  crying  to 
come  back  again,  and  so  I  guess  I'll  send  'cm 
again  to-morrow.  I  told  your  mother  too — she 
does  look  poorly,  I  vow  ! — that  if  you'd  .step  up 
this  evenin'  to  my  house  I'd  send  her  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  new  milk  and  some  eggs;  I  guess  she 
needs  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  so  the  Northwester  got  round  and  was 

succeeded  by 

"  the  sweet  South, 

Tli.1t  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." 

Mrs.  Smith  called  in  upon  Miss  Jinkins  on  her 
way  home. 

"What  a  queer  little  bit  of  a  thing  Susan  is  !  " 
said  the  mighty  lady.  "  She  cried  when  I  blowed 
her  up  last  week,  and  she  up  and  cried  again 
to-day  just  because  I  made  all  up  with  her." 

And  so  soft, sweet,  gentle  Miss  June  conquered 
hard,  rough,  stormy  Jlrs.  November. 

Susan  had  just  such  a  voice  as  one  would  ex- 
pect from  her— just  that  "  excellent  thing  in 
woman,"  of  which  Lear  speaks ;  and  it  was  a 
delight  to  hear  her  talk,  her  gentle  eyes  inter- 
preting all  she  said,  now  earnest,  now  sad,  and 
now  brimming  full  of  fun.  And  her  voice  in 
singing  was  the  same  ;  not  powerful,  but  "  tuned 
to  every  merry  note,"  or  "  bathed  in  tears," 
according  to  occasion  and  matter.  When  Hob- 
son  taught  the  singing  school,  his  ear  soon  began 
to  distinguish  a  delicate,  sweet  voice,  generally 
"  drowned  out  "  by  half  a  dozen  other  rough,  un- 
tutored ones,  but  which  did  more  than  his  violin 
to  keep  the  rest  somewhere  nearly  in  tune,  so 
true  and  unf;\iling  was  it ;  and  this  voice  he  at 
length  traced  to  quiet,  unpretending  litile  Susan, 
who  sat  quite  in  the  background  and  devoted 
herself  to  making  the  most  of  his  instructions. 
Like  a  Cremona  violin  in  an  orchestra,  such  a 
voice  is  not  conspicuous  at  first,  but  if  you  sit  at  a 
distance  it  soon  makes  itself  felt  through  all  and 
above  all  in  its  quiet  beauty— a  golden  thread  in 
a  web  of  ruder  material. 

Village  politics  and  petty  quarrels  are  the 
breezes  which  keep  little  country  towns  from 
stagnating.  They  amount  to  nothing,  and  when 
the  occasion  is  past  all  is  forgotten,  and  the 
Smiths,  Joneses,  Bacons  and  Browns  are  as 
friendly  as  ever.  The  singing  school  and  the 
singers'  seats  in  the  meeting-house  are  almost 
invariably  the  scenes  of  discord  in  more  sin-cs 
than  one.  Now,  what  on  earth  anyboily  <  ou  1 
find  against  little  Susan  that  winter  as  a  means 
of  picking  a  quarrel,  I  declare  I  cannot  imagine  ; 
but  so  it  was. 

Hobson  was  to  close  his  school  by  a  grand  con- 
cert in  the  meeting-house,  and,  wiih  the  rest, 
Susan  had  a  song  allotted  to  her.  AVIien  the 
others  were  supplied,  and  her  favorite  piece  was 
still  left,  she  of  course  chose  that— something,  I 
forgot  what,  that  just  suited  her  voice,  and  to 
which  she  gave  all  the  charm  arising  from  her 
native  r»finemenl  of  taste  and  her  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetry.  At  the  first  rehearsal 
she  sang  so  beautifully  that  half  a  dozen  other 
girls  were  provokfcd  that  they  had  not  selected 
the  same  song. 

The  queen  bee  of  the   hive,  after  proper  con- 


sideration, concludeil  tliat  it  was  just  adapted  to 
her  powers,  and  Hobson  was  finally  forced  to 
transfer  it  to  her,  and  select  another  for  little 
Susan,  which  was  in  no  way  ada[>ted  to  her  voice, 
and  which  was  in  other  respects  unsuitable. 
Hobson,  poor  fellow,  had  to  look  to  the  favor  of 
the  powers  that  were,  and. Widow  Bedloe  and 
Susan  were  not  of  them.  So  the  queen  bee  sang 
the  song  in  a  brass  voice,  to  the  universal  hilarity 
of  the  neighborhood.  Susan's  brother,  the  col- 
lege boy,  stormed,  but  she  did  not.  She  simply 
but  firmly  refused  to  sing  an  unsuitable  piece. 
As  the  brother  and  sister  were  walking  home 
after  a  "sing"  at  which  she  had  been  shabbily 
treated,  he  broke  out  in  no  measured  terras.  At 
length  he  noticed  that  she  was  weeping. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  some 
spirit  left.  Don't  go  near  them  again." 
"  It  is  not  they  ;  I  cry  to  hear  you  talk  so." 
This  was  a  damper  on  him.  At  the  concert 
she  sang  no  song,  but  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  make  the  treble  go  off  well ;  and  every- 
body knew  in  their  hearts  that  she  was  the  sweet- 
est singer  there. 

Widow  Bedloe  was  member  of  a  church  in  the 
other  part  of  Hildale,  and  when  Susan  was  old 
enough  she  joined  the  choir.  It  was  a  long  and 
weary  walk  thither,  up  the  back  road  and  over 
the  hills;  but  the  storm  must  be  severe  and  the 
mud  or  snow  very  deep  which  prevented  her 
from  being  in  her  place  upon  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. She  attracted  no  attention,  singing  her  ap- 
pointed part  with  the  rest  without  display,  in  her 
own  quiet  manner,  doing  all  the  good  she  could 
and  making  no  pretensions.  But  as  time  passed 
on,  and  one  treble  married,  another  left  the  seats 
in  a  hu(f,  another  moved  away,  and  the  like, 
David,  the  leader  and  sweet  singei-,  began  to  find 
out  what  a  treasure  he  possessed  in  that  modest 
little  lady.  He  could  depend  upon  her.  He 
knew  she  sat  with  him  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  that 
it  was  a  part  of  her  religion  to  cultivate  the 
talent  given  her,  and  use  it  in  the  praise  of  the 
great  congregation.  His  ear  seemed  to  follow 
the  golden  thread  of  her  gentle  voice,  and  to 
rejoice  in  its  unfailing  certainty.  Could  he  have 
had  his  way — but  his  choir  was  composed  of  vol- 
unteers, and  he  could  not — she  should  have  stood 
next  to  him,  as  the  leader  of  his  girls.  But  she 
never  sought  this,  and  there  were  others  who  did, 
and  so  she  still  sat  in  a  lower  place,  and  exalted 
herself  by  her  very  humility.  The  congregation, 
too,  felt  the  difference  when  Susan  was  unavoid- 
ably absent,  though  unable  to  define  in  what  it 
consisted. 

Our  choir  had  its  stormy  times  as  well  as 
others.  Differences  and  quarrels  between  the 
singers,  ambitious  strivings  to  be  chosen  to  the 
leadership  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  village  Bra- 
hams  and  Rubinis,  questions  of  fir.st  and  second 
places  among  the  girls,  and  other  important  mat- 
ters, ofien  seemed  to  bring  the  choir  to  the  brink 
of  dissolution.  Once  or  twice  the  trebles  left  the 
seats  in  a  body,  save  Susan,  who  to  the  surpVise 
of  everybody,  carried  the  soprano  part  through 
two  Sundays,  not  very  powerfully  perhaps,  but 
triumphanily.  She  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  their  quarrels.  She  took  no  side  in 
any  of  the  troubles,  but  came  to  meeting,  went 
to  her  place,  and  sang  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Now  all  this  was  a  great  source  of  annoyance 
to  IMis.s  Apse,  a  girl  of  strong  will,  strong  voice, 
and   rather  strong  auditory  nerve,  judging  from 


the  tones  she  could  sometimes  make  and  bear 
without  flinching.  But  as  the  ears  of  the  congre- 
gation were  not  very  nice,  she  was  esteemed  a 
great  singer  and  ruled  with  quite  an  imperial 
sway.  But  Susan  thought  lightly  of  her  author- 
ity, and  did  her  duty,  whether  Miss  Apse  did 
hers  or  not.  And  so  she  became  the  Mordecai 
of  this  Miss  Haman.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  Miss  Apse  of  a  choir  can  annoy  one 
against  whom  she  thinks  she  is  bound  to  exert 
her  power.  I  need  not  specify  them.  She  bore 
all  patiently,  had  her  kind  smile  ever  ready  when 
Miss  Apse  thought  fit  to  greet  her,  and  no  one 
knew  from  her  that  any  other  discord  existed  be- 
tween them  than  those  whieh  were  made  by  the 
"  head  singer  "  in  the  exercise  of  her  vocal  pow- 
ers. Such  matters  seem  trivial,  and  indeed  in 
themselves  are  so;  but  trivialities,  after  all,  make 
up  the  most  of  the  good  and  ill  of  our  condition, 
and  Susan  felt  these  things  keenly.  But  as  she 
had  hitherto  lived  down  petty  jealousies,  envy- 
ings  and  strifes,  and  had  become  the  thread 
around  which  all  that  was  good  in  her  compan- 
ions crystalized  ;  as  the  influence  of  her  example 
was  already  powerful  among  them,  and  her  char- 
acter morally  was  producing  the  effect  upon  their 
feelings  and  manners  which  her  sweet,  unerring 
voice  produced  upon  their  singing;  so  she  pa- 
tiently waited  for  the  opportunity  of  concjuering 
Miss  Apse,  in  unwavering  faith  that  it  would 
come. 

Well,  on  a  warm  Sunday  towards  the  end  of 
summer  little  Susan  was  in  her  place.  She  sang 
sweetly  as  usual,  but  with  difficultj-,  and  when 
she  reached  the  end  of  her  long  and  weary  walk 
home,  she  was  greatly  exhausted.  The  next 
Sabbath  afternoon  she  was  burled.  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  had  such  a  touch  of  the  heart-break 
as  then.  The  bell  tolled  mournfully  as  the  little 
procession  moved  into  our  graveyard,  poor  widow 
Bedloe  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  the  col- 
lege boy,  and  his  brother  supporting  the  feeble 
steps  of  another  widow,  his  mother's  sister.  All 
the  neighbors  were  there  and  wept.  Great  Mrs. 
November  Smith  vowed  it  was  "  too  bad  in  Prov- 
idence to — "  and  here  she  broke  down,  and 
began  to  sob  in  such  a  manner  that  Miss  Jinkins 
felt  the  influence  and  cried  like  a  baby.  The 
children  cried  for  poor  little  Susan  Bedloe,  and 
the  grown  up  people  wept  with  the  bereaved 
mother ;  but  she  and  her  two  boys — their  grief 
was  too  deep  for  tears.  A  cold  storm  of  autumn 
was  raging,  and  the  widow  stood  at  the  window 
The  thought  of  Susan,  as  exposed  to  all  its  chill 
and  cheerlessness,  came  over  her,  anil  then  for 
the  first  lime  she  wept  bitterly — bitterly. 

They  told  me  that  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
when  the  choir  rose  to  sing  the  hymn — 

"  Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb," 
previous  to  the  fimeral  discourse.  Miss  Apse's 
voice  first  faltered,  then  stopped,  and  finally  that 
she  sank  back  into  her  seat,  utterly  unable  to  go 
on.  One  after  another  followed  her  example, 
and  after  a  couple  of  stanzas  the  attempt  to  sing 
was  given  up.  Whether  this  statement  is  literally 
correct  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  there.  I  do 
know  that  never  was  a  truer  thing  said  than  the 
remark  of  Mrs.  Smith  when  she  heard  of  the  in- 
scription which  is  placed  on  the  white  marble 
slab  that  points  out  little  Susan's  grave:  "  I  vow, 
that  'ore  text  was  made  for  that  gal  1 "  for  it  is  this : 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
sec  God." 
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[From  the  Niedprrheioisfhe  Musili-Zeitung  ] 

The  Piano-Forte  Compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

EDITED    HY   FltlEURICII    CIUIYSANDEU. 

This  new  colli'clioii  of  Ji)li;inn  Si'baslian  Bach's 
pianoforte  compositions,  of  which  tlie  (ii>t  vohinie 
is  now  Ivin;;  bKl'ore  us,  forms  part  of  the  cheap 
stereotyped  eilition  of  the  Chissieai  Coni|)Osurs, 
pulihsheil   by   L.    llolle,    in    Wolfenbiiitel. 

Tiiis  edition  is  inleniled  to  pive  the  way  for  a 
knowh'd^e  and  appreciation  of  B^ndi,  even  anion;; 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  his  art. 
It  naturally  does  not  interfere  with  the  existing 
frood  and  <'0mplele  editions  of  liis  works,  but  it 
may  assist  in  cau?in{r  inatiy  of  tlie  incorrect  edi- 
tions, distinguished  for  the  uncertainty  nf  their 
authorities,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  displayed 
in  them,  to  lose  more  and  more  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  arc  held. 

We  greet  this  edition  with  veal  delight,  and 
tender  our  best  thanks  to  the  editor  and  [jublisher, 
since  it  was  only  by  sacrifices  on  their  part  tliat 
they  could  offer  the  public  so  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect an  edition  at  such  a  price,  one  thaler  and 
eight  silver  grosehen  *  for  a  volume  of  110  Iblio 
pages,  printed  on  vellum  paper,  in  large  clear 
characters. 

The  predominating  intention  of  (ho  arrange- 
ment in  wliicli  the  pieces  follow  one  another  (with 
the  exception  of  the  caprkciu  in  15  m;ijor,  on  the 
departure  of  a  brother),  is  an  educational  one: 
the  pieces  |u-occed  gradually  from  the  easier  to 
the  more  ilifBcult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
artistic.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  very 
juiliciotis  arrangement  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
subsei|uent  volumes.  In  the  first  volume  begin 
the  twelve  small  Preludes,  intendeil  by  B.ich 
himself  fiU'  "  Anfangenile"  (beginners).  These 
are  followed  by  the  six  small  (Frem.-h)  Suiles,  and 
the  fifteen  Inventions,  with  the  symphonies  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  latter  are  here,  for  the  lirst 
lime,  so  arranged  that  each  Invention  is  followeil 
by  the  symphony  in  the  same  key.  These  pieces 
thus  form  the  best  introduction  to  the  Clavier  bien 
tempere.  The  Invention,  that  is  to  say,  aceoriling 
to  ourselves,  a  thought,  .stands  in  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  symphony  that  the  prelude  does  to 
the  fugue. 

The  Capriccio  sopra  la  Lontnnanza  del  tsuo 
Fratello  dilellissimo  is  a  curio?ity  for  the  history  of 
prograinine-musie,  which  is  almost  as  old  as 
instrumental  music  generally,  ahhou^h,  in  former 
tinie=,  intended  to  be  more  humorous  than  serious. 
It  attained  its  greatest  height  in  the  ■'  Battles  of 
Austerlitz,"  etc.,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  whereby  it  became  ridiculous, 
precisely  because  it  was  meant  to  be  serious.  For 
the  moiJern  school,  its  revival  was  re.-erveil  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  purport  of  music,  and  whither 
this  doctrine  leads  we  have  seen  by  lamentable 
examples.  If  the  real  masters  of  former  times, 
B^ch,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  even  Beethoven, 
employed  titles  now  and  tfien,  it  was  merely  in 
order  to  intimate,  generally,  either  the  peculiar 
frame  of  mind  by  which  the  composition  was 
suggested,  or  that  which  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
in  the  hearers.  For  this  purpose,  they  selected  a 
musical  motive  which  struck  them  as  suitable,  but 
this  was  all;  for  this  motive  and  its  thematic 
treatment  constituted  the  real  and  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  composition,  which  substance  can 
never  be  aught  but  musical,  founded  on,  and 
developed  by,  tone,  and  not  on  and  by  words  and 
objects,  or  events.  Despite  the  titles: — '■  1  — 
Flattering  of  the  Friends  to  jirevent  him  leaving; 
2 — Descri|)tion  of  various  accidents  which  may 
befall  him,  when  away;  3 — A  general  Lamenio; 
4 — The  Friends  arrive,  since  they  perceive  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  and  take  leave,"  old  Bach 
departs  so  little  trom  the  contrapuntal — that  is, 
the  genuine  musical — style,  that  he  actually  con- 
cludes with  a  fugue  of  two  and  a-lialf  pages,  cdL' 
Imita~ione  della  Cornelia  di  Posliglione. 

The  cheapness  of  this  clition  will  now  enable 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  who  could  not  pay  the 
high  price  of  the  former  editiniis,  and  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  the  Clavier  bien  Tempere,  incor- 
rectly  printed  and  costing  live  thalers,  to  |iossess 

*  About  ninety-five  cents. 


the  works  of  the  immortal  Bach.  Let  us  but 
<liff'use  all  the  magnidcent  creations  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  pure,  uiiadulterated,  with  intelligible 
explanation,  and  in  a  form  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  and  the  stupid  dragon  of  the  Music  of 
the  Future  and  Poetry-Music,  which  behaves  so 
straniTclv,  will  be  overcome  without  a  struggle. 
We  must,  therefore,  seize  the  0|iporturity,  as  we 
have  so  often  done  before,  to  make  a  most  earnest  ■ 
appeal  to  teachers  of  music.  The  excuse,  that 
the  compositions  in  question  are  didicult  to  be 
obtained  and  cost  a  high  price,  exists  no  longer. 
The  inexhaustibly  rich  Bach;  the  ever  fresh 
Haydn;  the  thoughtl'ul,  and,  oftentini  s  daring 
Clemciiti;  the  entrancing  Mozart — are,  at  |n-esciit, 
one  and  all,  to  be  procured  in  chea[i  ediiions,  just 
like  the  classic  authors  of  German  poetry.  And 
when  parents  or  fair  pupils  come  and  say,  "  Give 
us  a  very  pretty  piece  to  [ilay  in  company,  if  you 
jilease,"  sit  down  at  the  piano,  and  play  them 
something  of  the  above  masters.  If  you  your- 
selves can  play  such  a  piece,  your  pupils  will 
direct  their  minds  to  it  of  their  own  accord. 

The  editor — with  the  thanksworlhy  assistance 
of  Hcrr  R.  Zimnier,  of  Berlin — has  given  some 
very  suitable  explanations  of  the  appropriate  style 
in  which  Bach's  pieces  shoulil  be  pcrlbrmeil,  as 
well  as  of  the  so-called  "  Manieren,"  and  shown, 
in  twenty-six  examples,  contained  in  notes  written 
in  full,  how  they  should  be  carried  out.  This 
imparts  a  sjiecial  value  to  his  edition. 

On  account  of  their  general  interest,  we  con- 
clude by  appending  the  editor's  remarks  on  the 
names,  eharacters,  and  lime  of  Bach's  compositions, 
as  the  kinds  of  instrumental-pieces  usual  in  those 
days  have  bec<  m  ■-  almost  entirely  strange  to  us. 

"  1. — The  Allemunde  jiossesses,  as  a  dance,  a 
jovoiis  character;  iii  Suites  and  Paititas  for  the 
piano,  its  moveinent  is  more  serious  anil  the  har- 
mony full.  It  beeins  the  dance  (or  comes  imme- 
diately after  the  Prelude)  anil  is  followed  by  Coiir- 
ante,  Sarabande,  Gigiie,  etc.,  in  an  order  which 
is  seldom  disturbed.  It  enjo3  s  the  place  of  honor 
as  being  a  German  inventinn. 

"  2 — The  Aiujlaise,  an  English  kind  of  dance, 
is  lively  in  character,  varied  and  more  or  less 
quick  in  its  movement. 

"  3. — The  Aria  is  principally  a  vocal  piece. 
Ap[ilied  to  an  instrument  composition,  the  name 
signifies  what  we,  at  present,  call  a  '  Lied  ohne 
Worte.'  The  style  of  playing  it  must  be  melodi- 
ous, and  the  time  througlioiit  slow.  Matthoson 
says : — '  It  finds  a  place  on  the  ])iano  as  well  as  on 
every  other  kind  of  instrument,  and  is,  commonly, 
a  plain,  short,  singable  melody,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  one  which  mostly  ap|iears  so  simple, 
because  the  player  can  embellish  and  change  it  in 
innumerable  ways,  in  order  to  display  his  manual 
dexterity,  although  retaining  the  fundamental 
passages,'  (Kern  mel.  Wissenchift,  p.  122).  In 
the  aria  with  30  chan;;es  (vol.  II.,  pp.  147 — 187), 
Bach  displays  something  more  than  manual  dex- 
terity, just  as  generally,  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
he  surpassed  everytliing  previously  done. 

"4. — The  Bourree  is  a  French  dance-melody, 
of  a  gay  and  choice  character,  in  two-two  time. 
It  requires  the  execution  to  be  light  and  round, 
not  too  quick.  Flowing,  smooth,  gliding  and 
closely  connected.     (i\lattheson.) 

"5. — The  Chaconne  (Ciaconne)  is  an  Italian 
dance,  in  three-four  time,  and  moderately  slow  in 
its  movement.  For  further  particulars,  see  Pas- 
secaille. 

"6. —  Concerto.  Bich's  concerto,  vol.  If.,  p. 
102,  is  a  pianoforte  sonata,  in  three  movements; 
the  tempo  of  the  last  two  is  given  ;  the  first  should 
bo  taken  nllegro  moderato. 

"  7. — The  Cvuninle,  in  Suites  and  Partitas, 
always  follows  the  Allemande.  It  requires  to  be 
Iierformed  in  a  serious  style,  the  notes  bcung 
[ilayetl  more  slnccalo  than  slurred  (Koch,  Lex. 
398).  This,  also,  is  a  dance-melody. 
(Coui-'lusion  Dext  weelt.) 


iiication,  and   will  speak  of  the  adaptedness  of 
boys'  voices  to  the  music  of  the  Church. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  every  blockhead  can  be 
trained  successfully  as  a  Chorister."  So  says  the 
learned  Dr.  Ilodges.  It  is  true  however,  that 
boys,  selected  with  strict  reference  to  musical 
aptitude,  and  subjected  at  an  early  age  to  thorough 
discipline  in  the  science,  may,  and  often  do,  attain 
while  yet  boys,  to  a  degree  of  skill  hardly 
conceivable  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
subject.  Entire  oratorios,  solos  and  all,  have  been 
repeatedly  performed  in  the  English  cathedrals 
by  men  and  boys;  the  latter  sustaining  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  the  part  usually  assigned  to 
females  In  this  country.  In  the  music  of  the 
legitimate  old  church  school,  alia  Paleslrina,  the 
voices  of  boy  choristers  are  absolutely  essential. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  all  the 
great  cathedral  composers,  like  Tallis,  Byrd, 
Gibbons,  Croft,  and  Purcell,  all  of  whom,  and 
many  more,  were  choir  boys  in  their  younger 
days,  anil  wrote  for  voices  like  their  own.  As  an 
indication  of  this,  we  find  that  all  correct  Church 
musicians,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  have 
avoided  the  extreme  high  notes  of  the  staff  and 
have  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  range 
best   suited   to  the  voices  of  boys;  that  Is  from 

:53  ^  compass  certainly  ample  for  all 
S  "— j  needful  efTects  In  church.     The  few 

'  musicians  who  have  had  experience 
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Kusic  in  the  Public  Schools. 
IL 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  now 
do  as  I  intimated  at  the  close  of  my  first  commu- 


in  the  matter,  find  that  in  point  of  flexibility  and 
purity  of  tone  these  voices  are  unsurpassed. 

In  the  European  cities,  schools  are  established 
and  supported  by  government,  with  spei-ial 
reference  to  the  encouragement  of  those  youth, 
who,  being  maturally  gifted,  desire  to  becoine 
proficient  in  music.  From  these  schools,  the 
church  singers  are  selected.  The  boys  connected 
with  the  world-renowned  cathedral  choir  {Dom 
Char)  at  Berlin,  are  educated  In  a  school  of  this 
sort.  Music  of  the  highest  character  is  performed 
by  them  with  matchless  skill.  If  we  trace  the 
history  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  the  world 
ever  knew,  we  fiml  that  they  began  their  career 
as  choristers.  Such  was  the  case  with  Palestrina, 
Tallis,  Purcell,  Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn,  Boyce 
and  a  host  of  others. 

The  project  of  employing  such  trebles  In  the 
place  of  female  voices,  has  of  late  been  made  the 
subject  of  animated  and,  at  times,  acrimonious 
discussion.  AVith  the  question  oi proprietij  simply, 
this  article,  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  settlement 
clearly  belongs  to  the  clergy.  The  questions  for 
the  musician  to  settle  are  such  as  these  t^IIave 
we  not  among  us  much  youthful  talent  which.  If 
encouraged  and  brought  out,  might  be  turned  to 
great  advantage  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
E[)iscopal  Church  ?  His  not  the  ada[itedness  of 
boys'  voices  to  the  performance  of  true  church 
music  (not  psalm-tunes)  been  to  a  great  extent 
overlooked  In  this  country?  Are  not  the  most 
efficient  choirs  in  Europe  those  in  which  the 
treble  is  sung  In  part  or  wholly  by  boys?  Now 
in  replying  affirmatively  to  these  inqulreles,  we  do 
by  no  means  seek  to  exclude  the  many  cxceJ'ent 
female  voices  to  be  found  In  our  cholri!.  Such 
voices  are  indeed  quite  sufficient  for  el'oir  pur- 
poses, where  no  Uturgiced  form  of  service  is 
adopted.  But  in  the  service  of  I'le  Episcopal 
Church,  where  the  psalms  as  well  as  the  canticles 
are  chanted,  a  double  choir  of  boj-s  is  a  desiilera- 
tum.  When  the  Te  Deum  is  sung  anlhem-wlse, 
as  set  to  music  by  correct  Church  writers,  the 
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treble  cannot  bo  properly  sustained  by  women  ; 
for  it  sliould  be  remembered  that  En^Iisli  catlie- 
dral  composers,  when  they  write  for  the  church, 
never  write  for  other  than  male  voices.  The 
absurdity  of  attemptins  the  performance  of  these 
sublime  compositions  wlih  a  sinp;le  quartet  I  cannot 
better  illustrate,  than  by  relating  the  following 
incident  from  "real  lifi"  in  one  of  our  choirs. 
The  worthy  organist  (a  true  church  rausiciHn  in 
theory  at  least)  undertook  to  lay  aside  for  a 
season  a  modern  and  fllmsey  production  known  as 
"  Jackson  in  F,"  to  substitute  one  of  greater  merit. 
The  quartet  soon  found  the  ponderous  harmonies 
of  old  Gibbons  too  much  for  them.  The  sturdy 
old  composition  was  not  to  be  "taken"  by 
poiiamentos,  sentimental  turns,  or  by  any  other 
species  of  modern  attack.  The  prima  donna  at 
last  turns  round  to  the  organist  in  disgust  and 
exclaims  —  "Oh,  horrid!"  The  organist  in  his 
indignation  demands  —  "Why,  Mad.im,  what  is 
horrid,  the  mu>ic  or  the  performance  ?" 

Boys  are  now  employed  quite  successfully  in 
many  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  churches. 
Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Trinity 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
former,  and  St.  IMark's  in  the  latter  city.  The 
double  choir,  connected  with  an  Episcopal  church 
in  our  own  city,  furnishes  a  notable  instance  of 
the  proficiency  which  boys  are  capable  of  making, 
with  moderate  application.  These  choristers 
assemble  for  practice  daily  for  about  one  hour. 
They  are  not  only  competent  to  sustain  the  music 
of  the  church,  but  are  able  to  sing,  even  at  sight, 
anthems  of  a  difficult  chiracter,  and  this  too, 
without  aecompauiment ;  an  achieveinent  which 
but  few  experienced  singers  would  choose  to 
undertake.  This,  with  a  multitude  of  facts  which 
might  be  stated  as  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
proves  the  assertion  made  in  my  first  coir.mnnicn- 
tion,  viz:  that  the  ability  to  i-ead  inusic  "at  sight" 
is  an  accomplishment  which  boys  acqiiire  much 
more  readily  than  adults. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  degree  of  indilference 
exisrs  with  the  public  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
Many  persons  entertain  the  notion  that  such 
voices  can  never  be  made  available  in  a  style  of 
music  requiring  fiaished  execution.  The  stubborn 
fact.s  I  have  ju.st  quoted,  about  choirs  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  our  own  country,  will  perhaps  have 
a  tendency  to  remove  this  prejudice  in  .some 
degree.  That  such  prejudice  does  exist,  is  not 
remarkable  when  we  come  to  consider  the  speci- 
mens occasionally  given  to  the  public  in  the  shape 
of  juvenile  exhibitions,  where  a  motley  assembly^ 
of  two  or  lliree  Iiundred  children  are  taught  to 
shriek  temperance  songs  and  juvenile  onilorios  (!) 
Whatever  m.ay  be  the  moral  effect  of  such  affairs, 
the  musical  cfTect  must  be  deplorable.  And  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  a  discerning  public 
will  consign  to  Iheir  proper  rank  those  teachers 
who,  by  getting  up  such  displays,  degrade  the 
standard  of  science  to  a  level  with  their  own 
abilities.  Everj'  science  has  iu  "  professor.',"  who 
Seem  to  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  popularize 
themselves  with  the  uncducateil  masses.  Such 
"  proRrssors "  sooner  or  later  fjll  to  a  level  with 
the  uneuliivated  tastes  to  which  they  pander. 
However,  ihe  standaril  from  which  they  fall  is 
not  very  h\^,  and  the  d^image  to  iheiiiselves  from 
the  concussion  is  but  Irillin". 

PnECEN'TOR. 


The  Musical  Critis  of  the  London  Times. 

[From  tlio  London  CoiresponJ.  of  tli'!  N   Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  20  ] 

Tlie  London  Times  is  jrcnornlly  looked  upon  as  the 
hiuliesl;  a  thority  in  mnttcrs  concerning  pulilic  opin- 
ion— in  fiict.  for  the  majority  of  the  Britons.  The 
Times  is  puliHc  opinion  itself.  That  it  does  not 
direct  this  opinion  in  politics,  hut  simply  reflect  it,  in 
nccordance  with  the  idens  and  the  ma'crial  interest 
of  a  few  ciipitnlists,  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  writers 
are,  individually,  allowed  to  express  no  convictions, 
however  serious  may  be  the  topic  nn  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  provide  articles.  They  ftu'in  a  staff 
olieying  blindly  the  word  of  command.  I  will 
quote  an  instance  illustratins  the  state  of  thini;s 
whieh  I  am  discussing.  Tlie  musical  reporter  of 
The  Times,  Mr.  Davison,  is  undouliteiUy  a  man  of 
great  aliility,  and  possesses  cxmiordinary  literary 
a'-cnniplishnients  His  stvlc  is  fluent  and  charming', 
such  indeed  as  can  he  expected  only  from  the  most 
brilliant  feuilletonist.  His  pen  was  unquesiional)ly 
a  profitahic  acquisition  for  Printinfr-house  Squai'c. 
I?tit  on  what  rondinoiis  were  his  services  procnred  1 
The  Catholic  legend  relates  that  the  vencralile  Bish- 
op Saint  liemi,  who  received  the  barbarous  founder 
of  the  French  monari'hy,  King  Clovi<.  into  the  bos- 
om of  the  church,  while  in  the  act  of  baptizing  the 
royal  neophyte,  exclaimed,  "  Prond  Sicander,  kneel 
down  ;  hcnrefortli,  burn  what  yon  have  worshiped, 
and  worship  what  yon  burnt"  The  Times,  nnilatis 
mutandis,  is  the  Saint  Rcnii  of  modern  times,  calling 
upon  its  reporters  to  burn,  or,  at  least,  to  bite  with 
the  sharp  tooth  of  criticism,  whatever  they  previously 
held  most  sacred. 

Before  his  conversion,  Mr.  Davison  wrote  in  The 
Mnsicnl  Examiner  antimhcrof  essays  which  deserv- 
edly attracted  the  attention  of  all  artistic  circles.  He 
was,  at  that  time,  a  ferment  partisan  of  the  new  roman- 
tic and  the  old  clas-ir  school.  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Frederic  Chopin  were  the  gods  of  music, 
and  Davison  their  faiild'ul  prophet.  Armed  cap-a-pie, 
in  due  Don  Quixote  fishion,  ho  went  to  war,  not 
against  imaginai'v  wind-mills,  hut  against  the 
"wealthy"  Meyerbeer,  of  whom  he  said  that  "his 
celebritv  was  a  paradox,"  against  "the  oily  funess  of 
Rossini's  gi-cen  niaiuriiy,"  against  the  "pondd'ous 
Thallierg,  whose  musical  position  was  a  riddle  for  an 
CEIipiis  to  solve,"  and  a  host  of  composers  of  the 
French  and  Italian  school.  He  wrote  lor  VVessel  & 
Co.,  the  music  sellers  in  Regent  street,  "an  essay  on 
the  works  of  Frederic  Cho|iiii,"  "  the  mighty  poet 
aiul  subtlc-sonled  nsvehologist,"  in  wbleh  be  called 
Messrs.  Tbalbcrg.  Dd!der  and  their  "detestable  tribe 
of  emptv  followers,''  "  harmonic  knife-sw.dlowers" 
arul  "crotchety  turners  of  summersets."  In  one 
word,  he  then  hestowcil  his  admiration  ou  composers 
of  decided  and  indiviilnal  genius,  and  did  not  spare 
his  attack  against  the  self  conceited  chililrcn  of 
medioci-ify.  The  German  scbnol  of  music  had  at 
la^t.  found  a  devoted  adept  in  Great  Britain. 

One  day,  however,  or  rather  one  evening,  the 
tempter  appea)-pd  in  the  person  of  a  gentlem.an  living 
somewhere  in  Queen  square,  and  connected  in  some 
way  or  other  with  Tlia  Times.  We  are  assured  on 
good  anthoriiy  that  the  following  language  was  held 
by  the  cniicer  to  the  gifted  critic; 

"You  arc  a  man  of  talent.,  and  yom-  musical 
reports  would  do  honor  to  the  columns'  of  the  great 
paper;  but  as  Meyerbeer  is  in  favor  wiib  the  public, 
yon  must  not  attack  Meyerbeer;  as  the  Italian  Opera 
is  in  vogue,  yon  must  sing  the  praises  o)  the  Italian 
Opera;  last,  but  not  least,  The  Times  being  an 
English  and  not  a  Gorman  paper,  you  must  prove 
that  Germany  is  decliidng  and  that  Great  Britain  is 
about  to  shine  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  musical 
sicy.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  write  on  these 
conditions  1" 

Alas  I  Mr.  Davison  did  riot  refuse,  and  is  now 
worshipping  what  he  formerly  burnt  with  an  inquisi- 
torial zeal  and  fervor. 

Here  is  what  the  French  would  call  X\\a  seeret  de 
Polirhinelle.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  the  ingenious 
critic,  who  had  ilcdarcd  Beethoven  and  .Mendelssohn 
to  be  the  most  accomplished  piimo-fortc  composers 
that  ever  exi.-ted,  who  called  Frederic  Chopin  one  of 
the  greatest  musicians,  rails  now  at  the  artistic  claims 
of  Paris  and  asserts  that  the  declines  of  Germany  is 
at  hand.  Groat  Britain  forever  and  in  all  things, 
even  in  mtisic.  To  parody  Mr.  Davison's  own  words, 
he  is,  in  obedience  to  the  proprietors  of  'The  Times, 
"a  self-opiidonated  Englislunan,  wdio  cjactdates,  'I 
am  a  Briton,'  and  is  satisfied  that  to  be  a  lirilon  is 
to  he  all  that  to  be  is  worth."  If  as  he  formerly 
complained,  ''the  prevailing  tone  of  the  most  popular 
music  of  the  present  day  is  unhealthy  and  vicious  in 
the  extreme,"  arc. we  not  entitled  to  attribute  it  to 
those  numerous  critics  who,  like  himself,  ever  go 
with  iho  tide?    Al>  uno  disce  omncs. 


NEtv  Yomc,  Maticii  9.— The  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert Saturday  Evening  attracted  an  immense  audi- 
ence, as  usual,  the  Academy  of  Music  being  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  concert  was  singularly  unin- 
teresting, the  follondng  being  the  programme: 

PART    I 

Spconrl  Symphony,  in  0,  Op  ^1.  (2nd  time). ..  .U.  Schumann. 
1.  Lento — Altptiro  con  cnergia.    3.  Lir-itictro. 
2    Pchcrzo— Mnlio  vivficc,  4    Allcprn.  blotto -vivace. 

Aria,  from  the  Oficorio  "  Creation,''  (On  Mighty  Pen.'') 

M.adenioisetle  Marie  de  Ivonde Il.aydn. 

Solo  for  the  Vio'in,  "  Hondo  Papageiio" H.  \y.  ErnsC. 

Mr.  Edw.ird  Mollenliauer. 

P.ART  TI. 

Concert  Overture,  in  A,  Op.  7,  ffir.it  time.] I  Rietz. 

Scena  ed  Aria,  from  the  Opt-ra  ''Oberon"..  .0.  M-  Von  Weber. 
Madenioi«eile  Marie  de  tt<tode- 

Solo  for  the  Violin.  *-  T.a  Sylphide,"  [by  request] 

Mr.  Kdwartl  Mnllenli.-LUer Motlenhfluer. 

Overture  to  "  E^mont,"  in  F  minor L.  ■\'an  EeothoTen. 

The  Symphony  received  very  little  applause,  and 
it  was  my  impression  thtit  it  deserved  no  more  than 
it  received.  Bat  when  I  consider  to  how  great  an 
extent  trifling  extraneous  circumstances  affect  one's 
enjoyment  of  music,  I  hesitate  to  give  you  any 
decided  opinion.  A  close  atmosphere,  a  slight  pain 
in  the  tooth,  a  crowded  uncomfortable  seat,  a  chat- 
tering neighbor,  even  mere  bodily  fatigue  —  any  of 
these  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  symphony  into  a  suffering, 
or  a  musical  Paradise  into  a  musical  Pandemoninm. 
Consequently  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Schu- 
mann's Op.  61,  excepting  that  it  put  my  next 
neighbor  to  sleep,  and  that  its  somniferous  effect 
upon  myself  was  with  difficidty  resisted.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  thus  appreciate  it,  for  Music  is  .such  a 
delicate,  etherial  spirit,  that  we  must  have  nil  our 
faculties  about  us,  to  grasp  it.  and  I  often  wonder 
how  anv  one  can  tall;  of  listening  to  its  harmonics, 
(as  some  persons  do.)  niei'cly  as  a  rest  from  active 
occupation,  and  because  it  gives  thctn  such  a  qidct 
sensual  delight,  as  to  enable  them  to  thiid;  composedly 
on  other  subjects.  The  same  persons  would  think  it 
highly  absurd  to  visit  a  picttu'O  or  piece  of  statuary, 
without  expecting  to  devote  some  special  attention 
to  its  examination,  and  yet  they  will  saunter  into  a 
concert  room,  and  let  the  sweet  sounds  glide  over 
their  ear  wiihont  actually  t.akiug  the  trouble  to  enjoy 
them.  These  same  persons  frequently  fall  asleep, 
and  a  sleepy  man  at  a  concert  not  only  makes 
himself  highly  uncomfortable  in  endeavoring  to  resist 
the  allurement  of  Morpheus,  but  al<o  makes  birnself 
slightly  riilieiilous  by  filling  a  victini,  {as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case)  to  these  same  somniferous 
allurements. 

Miss  D]-;  RooDE  did  not  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions. She  does  not  secin  able  to  sing  an  air  like 
Haydn's  "On  mighty  pens"  —  her  voice  is  not 
majestic  enough  to  satisfy  the  hearer,  and  the  com- 
position allows  no  display  of  that  dramatic  expres- 
sion, which  is  her  peculiar  forte.  In  Weber's  aria, 
she  sang  much  better,  but  was  coldly  received. 

EiJWAiiD  MoLLF.NiiAUi'ia  ]dayed  as  exquisitely  as 
usiuil,  exhibiting  wonderful  conimaml  over  his  diffi- 
cult instrument,  and  holding  the  audience  ra]it  with 
delight.  The  other  instrumental  selections  presented 
nothing  new  of  interest.  Ou  the  whole  the  Concert 
was  a  weak  one  —  such  was  the  0[iinion  of  my  sleepy 
neighbor,  in  which  I  cotu'urred  with  as  much  hearti- 
ness as  one  sleepy  individual  can  be  expected  to 
manifest  to  another  still  more  sleepy  individutd. 

The  "  Ainerican  Music  Association  "  has  given  a 
concart  recently,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  com- 
positions, the  only  one  of  spcciid  meiit  bcitig  a 
"  Ctmsccration  Anthem  "  by  Dr.  IIodghs,  Organist 
of  Trinity  Church.  It  is  n  solid  cotnposiiion,  iu 
strict  Ecclesiastical  style,  and  was  extremely  welt  per- 
formed hy  a  quartet,  consisting  of  Mrs.  E,  G.  BoST- 
wiOK,  Miss  Ron.ioiiN,  Mr.  A.  JoirNSON,  and  Mr. 
CiiAi!i,E!5  Gijir,Hi':Tri'.,  and  by  the  chorus  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Hodges  himself  presiiling  at  the  Piano, 
forte.    The  other  contributions  to  American  miisicid 
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art,  were  a  fen-  common-pUico  balltirls,  and  a  duet 
for  ]jiiinofortc  and  clarinet,  by  J.  N.  I'vciiowsKi, 
played  by  Mr.  Candide  BEitxr,  and  Mr.  Xeiter. 
Mr.  Bkuti  and  Mr.  William  Mason  performed 
Liszt's  Preludes,  for  two  piano.s,  in  splendid  style. 
Miss  C.  M.  SiiEPi-ARD  made  her  debut  as  a  soprano, 
with  tolerable  success. 

TuALBKUG  has  leased  our  Academy  of  Music  for 
one  year,  commencing;  next  September,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  series  of  nr.ind  concerts,  to  be  varied 
by  occasional  operatic  perfornian(;cs.  No  one  could 
assume  the  raana^'cment  of  the  opera,  who  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  our  public.  Mr.  Thnlberg's  per- 
sonal populai-ity  is  very  great  here,  and  will  certainly 
have  con-iderablc  effect  in  ensuring  the  success  of 
his  speculation.  Mr.  Ullman,  his  .agent,  will  sail 
shortly  for  Europe,  to  obtain  fresh  artists,  and  it  is 
even  rumored  that  Balfe  will  be  engaged  as  Con- 
ductor. In  the  meantime  Mabetzkk  will  give  a 
short  operatic  season  at  Kiblo's  with  Mme  Gazzan- 
IGA  as  prima  donna,  and  Mme.  Paez,  who  recently 
failed  so  ignominiously  at  the  i'hiladelphia  Opera 
House,  may  also  appear. 

Nobody  knows  bow  Strakoscii's  operatic  specu- 
lation snccoeds,  but  were  he  losing  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, it  is  not  very  probable  he  would  continue  the 
season.  There  was  a  splendid  bouse  present  Friday 
night  to  hear  Cora  de  Wiliiorst  in  Lucia.  She 
sings  to-nigbt  in  the ''Child  of  the  Regiment,"  and 
on  Wednesday  takes  a  benefit,  before  leaving  for 
Europe  to  pursue  her  much  needed  musical  studies. 
Her  performance  on  Fiiday  evening  was,  by  far,  the 
most  successful  she  has  yet  given. 

The  ''Old  Folks,"  from  Boston,  gave  a  couple  of 
Concerts  at  the  Tabernacle,  last  week,  but  owing 
to  ineffioient  mr\nagement,  they  were  not  promi- 
nently before  notice,  and  the  usual  courtesies  were 
not  extended  to  the  press,  who  consequently  treated 
the  'Old  Folks"  with  silent  contempt — and  the 
press  is  everything  here. 

Ole  Bull  gave  a  concert  Fridny  evening,  at 
Dodn'orih's  Soloon,  and  for  the  fir.'^t  time  I  could 
appreciate  the  wild  enthusiasm  wliieh  Paganini  once 
excited.  Olo  Bull  is  wonderful — marvellous — .and 
wliiu  increases  the  interest  with  which  we  listen  to 
his  performances,  is  the  marked  imlividuality  of  his 
character,  observable  in  his  contiienanco,  and  the 
workiuiis  of  bis  features,  as  ho  so  visibly  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  his  music.  His  performance  of  Paganini's 
Variations  on  tlie  air  ''Hope  told  a  flattering  tale.," 
was  one  of  those  astonishing  feats  which  knock  criti- 
cism quite  speechless  with  amazement.  It  scarcely 
seemed  possible  that  a  man  could  prodnce  so  dis- 
tinctly with  one  violin,  the  efl'ect  of  .several  instru- 
ments, by  simultaneously  playing  a  pizzicnto  accom- 
paniment with  one  hand,  and  a  (lowing  melody  with 
harmonic  chords,  with  the  other.  Yet  this  is  what 
Ole  Bull  does.  Those  who  have  heard  him  in  his 
youth  say  he  has  lo-t  none  of  his  former  power  and 
spirit,  and  by  declaring  him  to  be  the  most  astonish- 
ing violinist  since  Paganini,  fully  endorse  the  other- 
wise unimportant  opinion  of  Tkovatok. 

New  York,  March  in  —A  .slight  indisposition 
prevents  me  from  giving  yon  more  than  a  hurried 
account  of  our  third  Philharmonic  Concert,  which 
took  place  last  Saturday  evening.  The  audience 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  on  previous  occasions,  the 
programme  being  perhaps  not  quite  as  attractive  to 
•the  general  public.  The  Symphony  was  Schu- 
mann's, in  C,  op.  CI,  and  the  Overtures  Goethe's 
Egniont,  and  a  Concert-Overture  by  Rietz.  These 
were  all  very  well  played  :  in  the  Symphony  par- 
ticidarly  the  first  and  last  moi-^ments.  The  compo- 
sition hy  Rietz  was  brilliant  and  well  instrumented, 
but  rather  common-|dace,  and  full  of  reminiscences. 
The  instrumental  soloist  was  Edwaro  Mollex- 
IIAUER,  who  showed  his  usual  m.istcry  of  the  violin  in 
the  old  '■  Sylphide,"  by  himself,  and  a  "  Rondo  Papa- 


gcno,"  pretty,  effective,  and  a])pai'ently  exceedingly 
dillicnlr,  by  Krnst.  Miss  De  Roode  was  the  vocal- 
ist of  the  evening,  and  was,  I  am  very  sorry  to  Siiy, 
only  prevented  from  making  a  complete  failure  by 
the  extreme  good  nature  of  the  public,  wdio,  in  view 
of  her  evident  agitation,  applauded  generously.  Her 
voice,  which  in  a  medium-sized  room,  and  with  the 
piano,  appears  full  and  strong,  was  entirely  too  weak 
for  the  immense  Academy,  and  even,  it  seemed  to 
me,  for  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  And  to  this 
natural  disadvantage,  she  had  added  another  of  her 
own  creating,  in  the  unfortunate  choicd  of  her  pieces. 
They  were  the  extremely  dilficult  arias,  "  On  mighty 
pens,"  from  the  •'  Creation,"  and  Ocean,  da  Unpeheticr , 
from  Weber's  "  Oberon."  These  are  both  composi- 
tions whit'h  none  but  a  very  great  singer  should  un- 
dertake ;  the  chief  beauty  and  interest  of  the  first 
lying  in  the  perfect  representation  of  the  many  tone- 
pictures  it  contains,  and  the  last  requiring  the  utmost 
dramatic  force  to  make  it  appear  to  advantage,  when 
robbed  of  the  stage  accessions  whieli  it  originally 
requires.  It  is  very  lii;;li,  and  very  fatiguing,  and 
Miss  De  Roode  was  not  by  any  means  equal  to  an 
artistic  rendering  of  it.  I  could  not  but  pity  her, 
and  wish  that  she  had  been  contented  with  simpler 
means  of  showing  her  powers. 

Ole  Bull  is  giving  a  series  of  concerts,  assisted 
by  various  artists,  which  are  said  to  fill  Dodworth's 
Saloon  very  well.  Tbalberg's  Matinees  are  draw- 
ing themselves  out  into  an  endless  chain — the  lirst 
series  of  three  was  followed,  or  rather  dove-tailed  by 
a  second  of  two,  that  again  by  a  third,  and  in  among 
these  again  came  sundry  single  ones.  Lau  night 
the  maestro  gave  a  grand  concert,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Harnionio  Society,  who  performed  Rossini's 
Stahat  Mater,  and  for  next  week  new  attractions  are 
promised.  t 

Cincinnati,  0.  March  4. — Our  ciiy  has  recently 
taken  quire  a  start  in  mu>ical  matters  and  our 
progress  descries  to  be  noticed  in  your  Journal. 
During  the  past  weeks  wo  have  enjoyed  some 
important  performances  by  homo  societies.  Oar  new 
"Philliarmonic  Society,''  which  is  organized  upon 
the  plan  of  the  New  York  Pliilbarmonie,  thus  fir  has 
given  two  Concerts  and  three  afternoon  Rehearsals. 
In  the  last  Concert,  which  was  the  first  of  three 
Subscription  Concerts,  they  treated  us  to  the  superb 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  by  Beethoven.  The  audience 
numbered  nearly  .'jOO  (living)  heads.  They  seemed 
spell-hound  in  listening  to  the  heavenly  strains  of  the 
greatest  of  alt  musical  masters;  there  was  not  a 
whisper,  hardly  a  breath.  This  audience,  we  suppose, 
was  not  exactly  alter  the  New  York  pattern.  The 
afternoon  Rehearsals  have  also  been  well  and  silently 
attended;  as  yet  the  latest  New  York  fashion  of 
hamling  round  chocolate  and  ice  cream  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  Orchestra  has  about  30  members  and 
is  well  proportioned  :  two  double  Basses  and  7  violins 
give  a  very  fine  basis  to  it,  atid  in  this  respect  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  satisfactory  than  the  transient 
Orchestras,  the  old  '•  Germanians"  and  Jullien's,  we 
have  had  here.  Our  leader,  Mr.  L.  Ritteh,  is  a  man 
of  thorough  musical  knowledge,  of  a  wide  interest 
in  old,  new  and  ''future"  Music,  and  of  the  purest 
intentions.  He  leads  also  our  new  Vocal  "  St. 
Cecilia"  Society,  which  a  few  days  ago  performed 
the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  with  the 
German  text,  with  a  chorus  of  70  or  80  singers  and 
an  Orchestra  of  about  30;  in  all,  over  100  perform- 
ers. It  w.as  a  very  creditable  performance.  The 
writer  a  few  months  ago  heard  in  New  York  ''Eli" 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Society,  and  has  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  ours  can  boast  of  a  good  deal  more 
precision  and  promptness.  It  was  probably  the  first 
performance  in  the  States  of  an  Oratorio  with  the 
original  German  text  by  so  large  a  Society.  Think 
of  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  and  the  whole  of  "  St. 
Paul"  in  the  Western  back  woods! 


Dresden,  Feu.  II. — (Concluded  from  last  week.) 
— As  I  think  it  must  interest  you  and  perhaps  give 
you  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  condition  of  mu- 
sical taste  in  this  capital,  (which  is  ceriainly  a  very 
controlling  capital  in  this  department  of  Art,)  I  will 
give  you  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  music  I  have 
heard  here,  omitting,  of  course,  that  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  In  opera,  Oberon,  four  times  ; 
Cosi  fan  tuttc,  twice ;  Der  Preiscliutz,  twice  ;  the 
Zauheiflote ;  Meyerbeer's  "North  Star,"  (which  I 
cannot  admire);  Fra  Diavglo ;  the  "Templar  and 
Jewess,"  of  Capellmeister  Marschner,  very  fine  and 
effective  ;  "  Don  Juan,"  veri/  finely  given  ;  Eurijanllte, 
Lucia,  &e.  The  company  is  very  good.  Madame 
BiiitDE-NEY,  the  soprano,  probably  one  of  the  first 
now  on  the  continent,  is  a  fixture  here,  under  a  year's 
engagement,  and  appears  in  every  opera.  Fraulein 
Krall  is  a  pleasing  second  soprano,  arch  and  pretty ; 
a  charming  voice,  but  not  a  great  singer.  In  the  alto 
line,  Krees-Miciialesi  is  the  best,  tho'  not  great, 
but  makes  the  best  Elvira  I  have  seen  since  I  was  in 
Paris  in  1840.  TiciHTSCHECK,  the  tenor,  has  been 
a  great  singer.  He  is  said  to  be  over  60,  but  man- 
ages to  look  and  act  like  40,  and  still  sings  extremely 
well.  They  have  a  very  good  buffo  bass  singer  and 
actor  in  Herr  Abi^er.  The  choruses  arc  much 
better  than  with  us,  or  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris, 
and  the  old  Hunter's  Chorus  in  the  FreischUtz  was 
given  as  I  had  never  heard  it  before.  The  fairy 
groupings  in  '' Oberon"' are  really'  exquisite,  and 
that  opening  chorus  brought  D.'s  Club  vividly  be- 
fore ray  imagination.  The  Cos/ /un  («to  is  a  lovely 
Utile  piece,  with  tho  most  meagre  and  insignificant 
plot,  and  seems  lo  me  as  well  plaved  as  possible. 
But  the  great  reputation  of  the  Opera  here  rests 
m.iinly  on  the  Orehcstrn,  which  is  also  said  to  be  the 
best  in  Europe.  I  care  not  whether  it  be  or  not ;  it 
is  certainly  the  best  I  ever  heard,  and  I  have  been 
hitely  (three  months  ago)  sitting  behind  those  soap- 
locks  of  BoTTESixT,  at  tho  Italians,  in  Paris,  where 
he  is  now  conductor.  This  remarkable  orchestra  is 
presided  over  by  Ilerr  Kiiees,  ICiipellmeister  of  tho 
King  of  Saxony,  who  has  a  genius  for  his  depart- 
ment of  work. 

Of  the  less  pretentious  Quartct-vcrcins,  there  are 
many.  I  belong  to  one,  the  "  Mnsikalischer,"  wdiere 
they  give  just  such  a  programme,  once  a  fortnight, 
as  our  Meiidelssobn  Quintette  Club  in  Boston,  but 
they  <lo  not  play  as  well.  Here,  as  in  most  meetings 
of  ihe  kinil,  the  ladies  sit  together,  filling  the  floor  of 
tho  principal  room,  the  gentlemen  standing  under  and 
outside  of  the  arclies  which  generally  separate  the 
room  into  two  parts,  a  few  getting  seats  on  the  out- 
slcijts,  [lilerolli/,  sometimes.)  Three  or  four  times 
during  the  winter,  these  Vereins  give  what  they  call 
a  "  T/ice  diinsant"  to  their  members.  Wo  attended 
one  of  these.  A  band  of  one  of  the  regiments  plays 
Polkas,  W.altzcs  and  Quadrilles,  and  dancing  is  kept 
np  briskly,  and  with  an  energy  unknown  out  of  Ger- 
many, fron  7  till  10  or  10);(,  when  the  supper  is 
announced.  And  this  important  element  in  German 
social  life  must  not  go  nndoscribcd.  In  a  birge  suit 
of  rooms,  adjoining  every  dancing  or  concert  hall  in 
Dresden,  tables  are  set  out,  quite  plainly,  but  very 
clean;  a  carte  de  restaurant,  with  the  prices  of  the 
dishes  marked  against  them,  is  upon  each  table. 
The  tables  are  of  various  sizes,  from, eight  to  twenty 
seats.  Parties  of  intimates  take  a  table  or  an  em! 
of  a  table  and  call  for  what  they  please,  paying 
therefor  at  the  time. 

We  were  almost  completely  strangers  at  t'le  first 
of  these  parlies,  but  the  President  of  the  association 
put  us  into  pleasant  company  at  a  table  of  eight,  and 
as  we  sat  down,  introduced  me  as  fol'ows  in  Ger- 
man :  Hen- ,  I  have  tho  pleasure  to  introduce 

you  to  Fraulein  Maria  Wieck,  (and  aside,  sister  of 
Clara  Schumann,  the  first  pi.inist  in  Dresden,) 
Herr  Wieck,  her  father,  Herr  Wieck,  her  brother, 
and   60   with   Mrs. ;    ilien   to   several    officers 
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in  uniform,  and  wc  commenced  our  supper.  My 
friend — strive  to  imasino  "s — ii  pnrty  of  eigl)t — 
in  ball  dress — sitting  down  to  a  liot  supper  of  veal 
cutlets  and  stewed  slriny  leans,  Uliine  wine,  &e.  But 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Mario  Wieck  is  pleas- 
ins,  rather  pretty,  and  speaks  tolerahle  English,  and 
intiinalcd  a  desire  to  go  to  the  U.  S  if  she  could  feel 
assured  of  success.  I  have  not  yet  heard  her  phiy. 
Herr  Blassmann  is  the  best  pianist  here, — a  young 
man,  ami  member  of  the  Tonkiinstler,  as  are  all  the 
best  artists  of  the  place. 

giuiuM'f)  Joiiijintl  of  ^mt. 

BOSTON",  MAE.  14,  1857. 

CONCERTS. 
The  last  PiULH.iTiMOxic  Concert  was  a 
grand  one.  The  IMusie  Hall  presented  an  in- 
spirinp;  show  of  andience,  althoush  not  full,  and 
■we  congratulate  Mr.  Zerraiin  tipon  this  .satis- 
factory, though  late,  response  to  his  brave  elTorls 
in  the  cause  of  orchestral  niu^ic,  as  heartily  as  we 
thank  him  for  the  good  things  lie  has  given  iis, 
anil  above  all  for  that  ever-glorious  Sympliony  by 
Schubert.     But  first  let  us  record  tlie  programme : 

PART  I. 

1— Gmnd  SympTlony,  in  C  mnjor, .'^pliuliert. 

I.  Andante  f.im  iiiotn.  Allegro  ni:i  nnn  trnppn  — ii.  AnUaute. 
Ill    Schnrzn,  Atle;.'rn. — IV    A Ile.sro  viv:ire. 
2— Srena  .and  Ari:t  ;  "  Wie  n-itite  uiir  der  Srhluinmer," 

from  the  opera  D'-r  Fr^'-^rlr'tz Weber 

Matame  Bertha  Johannsen. 
P.^RT  II. 

3 — rostival  Overture .Tulius  Kietz. 

[First  time  in  Bo.^ton  ] 

i—n.  ^lorsen  St"and<  lien, Srhnhert. 

6.  Volkslied, KUckea. 

Uladaine  Bertha  Jf^hannpen. 

5— Chorus  nf  Pilariin^,  from  Tanihd^iser AVagner 

Stin^  hy  a  Select  Choir  of  Male  Voices. 

C— Waltz  di  Biaviira Benzano. 

Madame  Bertha  Johannsen. 
7— Overture  :  "William  Tell"' Rossini. 

That  Symphony  was  the  richest  feast  of  instru- 
mental music  we  have  heard  this  winter.     We  do 
not  say  of  course  that  it  surpasses  Beethoven's  C 
minor;   but,  considering  its  greater  novelty,  we 
listen   to   it  just   now    with    a   fresher    interest. 
Intrinsically  it  is  a  work  of  genius,  a  trulj'  inspired 
creation,  from  beginning  to  end  ;   as  truly  so  as 
any  Symphony  by  Beethoven  or  iNlozart.    Indeed 
oat.side  of  Beethoven  (and  with  a  full  recognition 
of  tlie  merits  of  his  predecessors  and  of  Mendels- 
sohn in  tliis  line)  we  know  no  work  of  instrumental 
music  that  appears  to  us  so  great,  that  so  e.Nalts 
and  tills  the  listener.     It  tingles  with  imaginative 
life  and  ecstacy  in  every  bnr;  it  teems  with  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  ideas,  whii^h  are  wrought  up  and 
carried    through    with    logical    consistenc'v    and 
vigor;   it  is  equally  remarkable  for  melodies  of 
startling   individuality    and    beauty    as    for    the 
wildest   wealth    of   modulation    and   the   richest 
instrumental  coloring;, it  is  full  of  solemnity  and 
full  of  joy,  and  with  its  buoyant  rhythm  treads  on 
air   like   one  caught  up  by  the   divine  afflatus. 
And  then,  as  S'-humann  says  of  if,  "  its  hrnvnly 
lenr/ih.  like  a  thick  novel  in  four  volumes  by  Jean 
Paul  •"      Ah,  there's  the  rub !  we  fear  many  of 
the  audience  thought  only  of  the  length  and  found 
it  very  icdious.     Certainly  that  was  the  ca.sc  with 
some  of   the    newspaper  critics.      AVc   think   it 
may  be  curiou.s  and  not  altogether  nninstruciive 
to  string  together  some  of  these  critical  opinions 
which  appeared  in  Monday's  papers.     If  they  do 
not  show  the  wortli  of  Schuheri's  Symphony,  they 
show  its   lenr/lk.    It  will  be  seen  that  witnesses 
differ,  not   only  as  to  "  melo<ly,"  but  even  as  to 
effect  on  the  audience. 


The  orchestral  performances  and  Pilarim  Chorus  by 
a  select  choir  of  male  voices  were  acceptable  generally, 
though  Schubert's  Symphonv  wearied  l)y  its  excessive 
length — ")5  minutes — and  Rietz's  Festival  overture 
wa.sted  the  energy  of  this  orchestra  and  much  valuable 
time  for  no  good  purpose.  There  was  too  great  a  slice 
of  "Young  Germany"  in  this  programme  for  general 
enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  but  the  performers  gave 
their  best  care  and  skill  to  make  it  palatable. — Eveninr/ 
Gazette. 

As  to  the  symphony  by  Schubert,  with  which  the 
performances  commenced,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
think  it  worth  an  hour's  time  of  two  thousand  pcnnle, 
so  lonCT  as  we  have  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, Havdn  or  Mozart  that  are  not  worn  out. 
The  ,iniu/s  of  Schubert  are  nnrivalled,  Init  be  does  not 
wield  the  wand  which,  in  (he  bands  of  the  ilUistrious 
four,  has  enchanted  the  world.  The  symphony  has 
beautiful  passages,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  us.  they  were 
fairlv  brought  out;  but  pretty  passages  will  not  make 
a  svippbonv,  anv  more  than  pleasinsr  fancies  or  lyrical 
strains  will  make  an  epic  poem. — Atlas. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  during  the  performance  of 
the  first'piece,  but  notwithstandins;  its  great  lenjtb  it 
is  Tint  wearisome  wdien  treated  in  the  masterly  manner 
of  Saturday  evenins.  It  is  a  beautiful  work.  Scbn- 
liert  as  a  melodist,  is  unrivalled,  and  this  peculiarity 
of  his  permeates  the  entire  compniition.  It  was 
heard  with  rapt  attention,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
movement  the  audience  exnrcssed  the  pleasure  they 
were  experiencing. — Traveller. 

A  second  hearing  nf  Schubert's  Symnhony  (in  C 
mainr)  does  not  amend  the  feelins  of  tedioiisncss  and 
ennui  which  ensued  from  the  former.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  the  Andante,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  sympbdic  form,  certainly  not  as  much 
as  in  the  overture  to  IVifl/am  Tell,  which  J>as  distinct 
themes.  Forty-five  minutes  attention  to  "broken 
crockery"  and  forty  horse  brass  power  does  not  eluci- 
date a  great  desree  of  pleasure,  or  at  the  best,  the  ten 
minutes  enioyment  of  one  movement  does  not  "nav" 
for  the  other  infliction.  The  new  overture  ("  Festi- 
val." by  .Tnlius  R"itz.)  is  a  pleasinn:  production  of  the 
Yoiina:  German  School,  but  it  disnlav^  no  feature  of 
oriffinality  or  trreat  genius.  The  William  Tell  over- 
ture is  a  standard  composition,  always  agreeable  and 
piquant,  atid  the  best  known  to  the  public  of  any  of 
Rossini's  compositions.  It  was  needed  after  the  sur- 
feit of  bravins  and  crashing  instnimentals  which  the 
audience  had  sat  through,  that  something  should  be 
given  to  soothe  the  nerturbed  mind,  and  the  grace- 
ful vocalism  of  Madame  Jobannsen  smoothed  the 
wav  to  repcive  the  final  strains  nf  the  orchestra  in  the 
delightful  overture  which  closed  the  evening's  enter- 
tainments.— Journal. 

The  Symphony,  new  to  much  of  the  audience, 
prolix  in  its  construction  and  its  themes  elaborated  to 
the  exhaustion  of  instrumental  resources,  failed  to 
make  an  impression.  Its  full  groundwork  of  harmony, 
dignified  treatment  and  gleams  of  melodic  beautv, 
scarcely  compensated  for  a  want  of  directness  of  lead- 
ing motive,  a  rounded  symmetry  of  figures,  and  that 
picturesque  grouping  of  musical  fancies  which  in  Beet- 
hoven's works  of  the  kind  so  immediately  fil]  the 
mind's  eye  and  catch  the  dainty  musical  ear. — Tran- 
script. 

Schubert's  glorious  symphony  (in  C  Major)  it  was 
indeed  delightful  to  hear  again.  We  hardly  know 
any  composition  nf  this  kind  so  interesting.  It  is 
more  B'=ethovenish  even,  than  some  of  Beethoven's 
own.  Without  imitation  of  any  master,  it  seems  free 
from  mannerism  of  any  kind,  and  thoroughly  original, 
the  work  of  a  mat'ier,"  most  evidently,  in  conception 
and  logical  treatment.  The  themes  are  most  beauti- 
ful and  their  development  admirable.  The  solemn  and" 
magnificent  andante  of  the  second  movement,  is  to  us 
the  most  remarkable  part  and  is  as  the  similar  move- 
ment in  Beethoven's  "  Ilernica,"  or  the  grand  funeral 
march  of  Chopin,  which  it  much  resembles.  The 
symphony  was  wonderfully  well  played. —  Telegraph. 

Poor  Schubert !  Out  of  the  si.\  but  two  who 
recognize  a  decent  Symphony  in  this  thy  greatest 
work,  which  Mendehsohn  and  Schumann,  when 
they  exhumed  it  from  the  immense  mass  of  thy 
posthiininus  inanuscripts,  rejoiced  over  as  having 
.saved  to  the  world  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price  ! 
Bolli  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  the  two  men 
whom  the  haters  of  the  "  New  School  "  pit  against 
each  other,  making  the  first  the  type  of  all  that 
approved,  lasting  excellence,  against  wlii.li  the 
"men  of  the  Future"  so  odend  !  They  thnuglit, 
and  all  Germany  thinks  with  them,  Ihat  Schubert, 
whose  genius  for  song-writing  surpassed  all  others, 
was  even  greater  in  liis  instrumental  iTiiisic,  and 
particularly  in  this  his  Seventh  Symphony.  (It 
was  wriiten  in  March,  1828  ;  lie  died  the  Novem- 
ber following.  Schumann  found  seven  of  his 
Symphonies ;  it  is  since  said  that  there  arc  twelve. 


This  one  alone  is  published.)     No  young  com- 
poser of  his  day  so  interested  Beethoven. 

This  date  shows,  (only  one  year  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven),  that  the  work  is  by  no 
means  to  be  classed  with  the  "  music  of  the 
future."  And  as  to  "broken  crockery,"  absence 
of  tlie  "  symphonic  form,"  and  all  that,  the  criti- 
cism deitls  in  catch-words,  and  not  genuine  per- 
ceptions or  ideas.  Will  the  writer  perhaps  inform 
us  in  what  the  symphonic  form  consists'?  If 
Beethoven's  or  Mendelssohn's  symphonies  are 
models  of  it,  we  must  assure  him  that  Schubert's 
follows,  throughout,  the  same  general  plan  of 
structure.  For  a  first  movement,  we  have  a 
slow  Introduction,  the  religious  theme  of  which  is 
first,  as  it  were,  intoned  by  the  horn,  and  then 
worked  up  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  Beethoven- 
like sublimity  ;  and  then  starts  off  the  Allegro, 
which  has  a  leading  and  an  answering  theme,  the 
first  bold,  heroic,  full  of  nerve,  the  second  of  an 
exquisite  gaiety,  and  these  are  staled,  contrasted, 
blended,  discussed,  illustrated  in  the  usual  sym- 
phonic manner,  with  perfect  directness  and  con- 
sistency, yet  with  endless  variety  and  beauty  of 
outline  and  coloring,  until  near  the  end  the 
religious  horn  theme,  or  a  phrase  of  it,  sounds  in 
from  one  part  or  another  of  the  orchestra,  and 
rounds  off"  the  whole  to  still  completer  unity. 
The  Andante  is  marvellously  beautiful,  with  a 
pervading  melody,  in  form  like  other  Andantes, 
and  only  growing  to  sue!)  length,  because  its 
thoughts  are  so  insp'red,  ."^o  pregnant,  that  they 
haunt  and  tempt  the  mind  along,  and  seem 
too  beautiful,  and  too  significant  to  end.  The 
Sidierzo,  strong  and  jovial  and  .riotous,  is  the 
usual  quick  three-four  movement  in  two  parts; 
followed  by  the  usual  Trio,  whicli  in  this  case  is 
very  long.  (Schubert  loved  to  keep  up  the  Scherzo 
mood),  but  is  built  on  a  buoyant,  triumphant,  glo- 
rious theme,  worthy  to  be  so  prolonged.  The 
Finale  has  the  usual  Rondo  form,  and  is  elated 
with  ideas  such  as  come  only  to  the  mind  in  its 
hapfiiest  moments,  and  must  not  be  dismissed 
hastily.  After  listening  to  so  much  before,  (and 
music,  which,  if  it  speaks  to  one  at  all,  has  been 
most  exciting),  the  fulne.ss  of  this  last  movement 
may  possibly  cloy  one  whose  appetite  may  not  be 
in  its  best  state  as  to  keenness  and  endurance. 
But  hundreds  listened,  and  drank  in  joy  and 
ins[)iration  tlitough  the  whole  four  movements. 
Now  that  a  large  part  of  a  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence, hearing  such  a  work,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  should  find  it  lengthy  and  fatiguing,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  one  can  blame  them. 
But  that  "critics,"  they  who  are  supposed  to  bo 
more  appreciative  than  the  many,  and  to  be  the 
leaders  of  opinion,  should  simply  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  most  cominon  tastes  and  prejudices, 
flatter  the  popular  ignorance,  reduce  all  to  the 
standard  of  amusement  and  success  with  idle 
listeners,  and  find  nothing  in  a  great  work  of 
genius  to  report  of  but  its  hnplli,  is  sonielhing 
droll  and  lamentable.  Such  criticisms,  to  borrow 
a  luminons  phrase  from  one  of  them,  do  not"  eluci- 
date a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

Is,  then,  the  popularity  of  a  symphony,  on  the 
fir^t  hearing,  the  true  criterion  of  merit?  And 
is  great  length,  (a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  all  will  admit),  a  sin  that  cancels  every 
merit  in  a  work  of  genius?  "  Ilamlel "  is  very 
long ;  yet  we  never  heard  it  called  a  poor  play. 
The  "  Messiah  "  is  long  ;  yet  it  pa^^ses  for  a  pretty 
fair  Oratorio.     So  of  the  "  Choral    Symphony." 
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We  should  tremble  for  tlie  fate  of  all  of  these, 
were  they  on  trial,  as  new  works,  before  such 
judges.  Tills  Symphony  is  long,  but  can  you 
find  a  toeak  spot  in  it? 

But  we  have  not  room  for  a  chapter  upon 
musical  criticism.  To  return  to  the  concert. 
The  symphony  was  better  played  than  we  have 
before  heard  it,  (in  the  summer  of  1852,  by  a 
small  orchestra  under  Mr.  Suciv,  and  in  the 
winters  of  '53  and  '54,  by  the  Germanians).  It 
was  one  of  the  best  orchcslral  perfurmancos  we 
have  yet  had.  The  Overture  by  Rietz,  written 
for  the  DUsseldorf  Fesiival,  (too  early,  too,  for 
"  music  of  the  future"),  is  quite  a  musician-like 
and  pleasing  serious  composition,  not  at  all  outre 
an<l  singular,  but  such  as  might  have  come,  appa- 
rently, from  any  clever  follower  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  only  "  Zukiinfls  "'  music  in  the  programme, 
therefore,  (critics  to  the  contrary),  was  the 
Tannhdaaer  chorus,  which  ■('.■,■  popular  enough  for 
our  critics,  and  was  sung  by  a  fine  band  of  male 
voices. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  enlertainmont  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  M:ne.  Jon.\XNSEN  fidly  jus- 
tified the  good  report  that  came  before  her. 
Since  Jenny  Lind,  we  have  not,  verily,  heard 
the  scena  from  the  Freyscliiitz  sung  so  satisfactorily 
by  any  one.  To  be  sure,  hero  was  not  by  any 
means  the  consummate  e.xecution  of  a  Sontag; 
but  there  was  very  superior  execution,  a  voice  far 
more  rich  and  telling,  and  a  magnetic  quality,  a 
soul  and  fervor  in  the  wliole  delivery,  which  there 
was  no  mistaking.  Schubert's  "  TIark  the  lark  !" 
was  sung  in  the  true  spirit,  charmingly,  but  the 
lady  did  not  play  the  piano  accompaniment  so 
delicately  as  might  be.  The  VolksUed  was  naive 
and  bright,  and  in  the  Waltz  she  showed  remark- 
able skill  in  bravura  singing  (far  less  of  course 
than  Sontag  or  Lagranje)  and  put  a  deal  of 
energy  into  the  concluding  cadence.  It  cost  her 
a  little  time  to  get  "acclimated"  to  the  hall  and 
to  the  high  pitch  of  the  orchestra;  and  she  labored 
under  a  cold,  which  accounted  for  an  occasional 
thin  or  worn  tone,  but  in  spite  of  all  she  triumphed, 
and  her  singing  grew,  and  will  grow,  should  we 
hear  her  again,  upon  her  audience. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  has  toiled  severely  that  we 
misht  have  good  music.  The  last  concert  saved 
him  froiTi  loss  of  money,  but  not  from  loss  of  lime  ; 
the  series  has  yielded  1dm  but  door-keeper's  wages. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  appetite  of  the  public  has 
only  awakened  at  the  eleventh  hour,  an<l  really 
craves  more.  Why  then  should  we  not  have 
another  concert — a  Benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Carl 
Zerr.ahn  ? 


Music  in  Europe. 

In  Germany,  the  interest  in  the  New  School  Music 
seems  to  be  increasing;  at  all  events,  its  leading  cre- 
ators, or  manufacturers  —  whichever  we  may  choose 
to  call  them  —  show  no  signs  of  relaxing  their  activity. 
RiCHAr.D  "Wagner,  who  writes  his  own  librettos,  on 
the  theory  that  the  poem  and  the  music  should  bo  one 
birth,  one  whole,  and  who  regards  his  Tannliiiiiser  and 
Lohengri  nas  but  eNperiments,  is  at  work  on  his 
intended  md.siov\i\eQQ,  Die  Niebelungen.  This  musical 
drama  will  be  composed  of  four  parts :  Rheinqold, 
Wall/cure,  Siegfried  and  Siegfried's  Tod.  The  repre- 
sentation will  take  four  evenings.  Wagner  is  build- 
ing a  theatre  on  purpose,  at  Zurich,  his  place  of 
exile,  and  the  best  singers  in  Europe  will  be  engaged 
for  the  occasion.  The  first  two  parts  are  already  com- 
posed, but  the  whole  will  not  be  ready  under  a  year 
or  two.  There  is  an  absurd  report  that  Liszt  has 
entered  the  religious  order  of  Franciscan  Monks  at 


Pesth.  It  is,  very  likely,  a  joke  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  based  on  the  religious  subjects  of  his  recent 
compositions.  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Eceiiing  Post  says  of  him : 

Letters  dated  llth  inst.;  have  been  received  from 
him  in  Paris,  in  which  he  speaks  a  good  deal  of  music, 
but  not  a  single  word  of  any  intention  of  becoming  a 
monk.  At  the  request  of  Liszt,  the  poet  Otto 
Roquette  has  just  written  a  legend  in  six  scenes  on 
the  life  of  St,  Elizabeth,  which  is  destined  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  Salle  de  Wartburg,  recently  com- 
nlctcd  in  the  palace  of  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringcn. 
Liszt,  moreover,  nroposes  to  compose  a  symphony  on 
the  battle  of  the  Huns,  from  the  picture  of  Kaulbach, 
as  soon  as  he  has  terminated  his  Schiller  symnhony, 
en'itled  "The  Ideal."  This  is  not  all.  AVhen  lie  has 
finished  the  new  mass  on  which  he  is  now  occupied, 
he  intends  to  write  an  ecclesiastical  cantata,  wliich 
will  poetically  and  musically  illustrate  the  eight 
beatitudes  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  !Mnuut,"  and  an 
oratorio,  "The  Christ,"  the  text  of  which  will  be  by 
Frcderielt  Riickert. 

There  is  a  suspicious  report  that  TIerr  Lachner  is 
about  to  finish  Mendelssohn's  Lorelei/,  of  which  opera 
he  has  left  only  fragments.  Mendelssohn's  "  Wal- 
purgis  Night"  Cantata  has  just  reached  the  Concerts 
of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  The  German  musical 
papers  are  a  long  time  in  reaching  us,  and  we  have 
seen  no  programmes  of  the  Leipzig  Gowandhaus  con- 
certs for  a  long  time.  Concerts  and  operas  go  on 
there,  and  in  all  the  German  cities,  as  usual,  but 
with  uncommon  barrenness  of  novelty,  although  it 
w^ere  worth  an  American's  while  to  hear  what  our 
correspondent  has  heard  in  Dresden  this  winter.  In 
Berlin,  the  opera  given  at  the  Royal  Opera  House 
on  Mozart's  birth  day  was  Donizetti's  UElisir!  At 
Leipzig  the  reigning  opera,  by  last  accounts,  was  M- 
Aubcr's  Giisface.     At  Vienna  the  art  languishes. 

At  Paris  the  long  expected  opera,  TaycliG,  by  M. 
Aubroise' Thomas,  has  come  outatthe  Opera  Com- 
ique  some  say  successfully.  Mme.  Ugalde  was  Cupid, 
Mile.  Lefevre,  Psyche,  and  M.  Battaille,  Mercury. 
At  the  Opera,  we  read  of  little  besides  Verdi,  chiefly 
the  Traviaia,  or  the  Trovalore  done  into  French, 
and  hence  less  successful  than  usual.  But  there  are 
various  symptoms  of  a  classical  turn  in  Paris.  The 
SocieU  des  Jeunes  Artistes  have  produced  fragments  of 
Gluok's  Alccste, — a  failure,  because  Gluck's  music 
cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  stage.  Mme.  Viar- 
dot  has  been  singing  Handel's  *'  Return  0  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  in  English  ;  and  the  Count  de  Stainlein  has 
started  a  new  Quartet  Club,  to  give  chamber  con- 
certs, at  W'hicb.  besides  his  own  works,  those  of  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Haydn,  Schubert  and  "Weber  are  to  be 
performed. 

In  London  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  still  go  on.  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  the 
overture  to  Fidelia,  and  Horsley's  to  the  '*  Merry 
"Wives  of  "Windsor,"  formed  the  orchestral  portion  of 
the  last  programmes.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
have  been  performing  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Men- 
delsshon's  Lobgesang  for  one  concert ;  for  another 
Mendelssohn's  Athalia  and  Rossini's  S^nSfti  Mater; 
for  others,  "  Elijah,"  "  Eli,"  and  so  on.  The  groat 
topic  now  is  the  approaching  H.iNDEi,  Festival  to  be 
held  in  May  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The  "  Messiah," 
"  Israel  in  Egypt."  and  "  Judas  Maccabasus,"  are  to 
be  given  by  2300  really  eflacient  performers,  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society  taking  the  lead.  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  this  Society  that,  of  its  344  per- 
formances at  Exeter  Hall,  exactly  one  half  have  been 
entire  oratorios  of  Handel,  including,  besides  the 
three  above  named.  "  Samson,  "Solomon,"  "  Joshua," 
"Saul,"  "Jephtha,"  "Deborah,"  -'Athaliah,"  and 
"  Belshazzar."  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  has  been 
adding  to  her  laurels,  by  playing  another  of  Beetho- 
ven's latest  Sonatas,  the  op.  109,  in  E  major. 


Musical  Education. — "We  called  attention  some 
weeks  since  to  the  prospectus  of  the  "  Boston  Musical 
Scliool,"  issued  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  B.ucer,  J  "W. 
Adams,  L.  P.  Homeh,  and  J.  C.  D.  Parkek,  who 
constitute  its  Board  of  Instruction.  In  answer^to  in- 
quiries, we  can  state  that  it  will  commence  its  opera- 
tions on  the  first  Monday  in  April ;  that  there  will  be 
two  terms  each  year,  of  twelve  weeks  each ;  that  the 
complete  course  will  extend  through  three  years  ;  and 
that  a  new  class  will  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  each 
term. 


"Wc  trust  the  hopes  of  its  conductors  will  be  fully 
realized,  and  that  it  will  grow  (why  should  it  not  ?)  to 
be  a  true  school  of  musicians.  Tlicy  tell  us  it  will  be 
conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  "  Con- 
servatoires "  of  Europe  ;  and  like  those,  its  object  will 
be  to  furnisli  an  ample  and  complete  musical  educa- 
tion, chiefly  to  those  who  intend  pursuing  the  art  as 
a  profession,  though  amateurs  can  also  avail  them- 
selves of  its  instruction,  provided  they  are  sincerely 
bent  upon  a  serious  and  earnest  study  of  the  art.  One 
great  advantage  which  such  an  institution  promises,  is 
a  system  of  perfect  discipline,  which  in  any  pursuit  will 
always  have  its  solid  clfects.  All  students  will  be 
compelled  to  ground  themselves  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  music,  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically. 

The  instruction  being  given  in  classes,  too,  will 
excite  emulation,  which  is  productive  of  goodresults, 
if  maintained  in  a  proper  spirit. 

Instruction  is  furnished  at  an  extraordinarily  low 
rate  of  tuition,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  means  of 
every  one  desirous  of  a  musical  education. 

Opportunity  will  be  secured  for  the  pupils  to  hear 
all  public  musical  performances  that  will  be  likely  to 
improve  their  taste  or  serve  in  any  way  to  aid  their 
advancement  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Certain  evenings  in  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  music  by  the  whole  in  a  body,  and  also 
to  performances,  by  such  as  shall  be  deemed  prepared, 
in  the  presence  of  invited  friends. 

Pitsi4al  (l|ltit=(illi!tl. 

Notices  of  the  last  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  —  an  excellent  one  —  the  concert,  not 
the  notice — and  of  the  ninth  Afternoon  Concert, 
must  lie  over  to  next  week.. .  .Our  friend,  "  A.  W. 
T.."  last  week,  sppakintr  of  the  best  location  for  a 
choir  in  the  Music  Hall,  remarked  that  ''it  is  true  of 
all  musin,  that  it  produces  mot^t  effect  when  it  is  hast 
clcvaiecV'  —  a  truth  fully  apprehended  bv  our  modern 
comnosers  of  effect  music,  and  heartily  confirmed, 
too,  by  newspaper  critics. 

This  is  the  season  of  "last  concerts."  To-nifrht 
the  German  '*  OitPHEUS"  give  theirs,  in  theMelodcon, 
arid  with  an  cxceeclingly  rich  programme,  Miss 
DoA.?7B.  Herr  Kreipsmann.  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  assistino;...  .Sijr.  Corelli  ^^\^.  a 
delisihtful  private  concert,  with  his  pupils,  past  and 
present,  to  the  number  of  some  fifteen  ladies  and  a 
dozen  srentlcuian,  at  Chickeviui^'s  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. For  amateurs  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fine, 
artistic  singing  ;  and  choruses  by  such  a  body  of  pure, 
fresh  voices  are  never  heard  in  nublic.  But  we  can 
only  mention  it  this  week. ..  .Preparations  for  the 
ereat  Music  Festival  in  Boston  (of  which  we  spoke 
last  week)  are  going  on  in  earnest.  The  Handel  and 
Ha-^'dn  Societv.  who  take  the  initiative,  are  now 
rehear.simi  "Elijah"  with  a  view  to  it.  It  is  now 
contemplated  that  it  will  take  nlace  during  the  three 
or  four  days  immediately  preceding  the  May  Anniver- 
saries, so  that  the  crowds  of  straufrers  who  visit  onr 
city  at  that  t'me  may  include  this  also  in  their 
programme  of  a  grand  week.  Three  oratorios  will 
probably  be  given  :  two  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  one 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  for  Satur'lay  evening  Beet- 
hoven's "  Choral  Symnhony."  The  chorus  to  be 
increased  to  at  least dO  ;  the  solos  to  be  sung  by  the 
best  talent  in  the  country ;  the  orchestra  to  consist  of 
at  least  51  performers,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Carl  Zerrahn.  To  ensure  the  Festival  a  guaranty 
fund  of  ,^-4.000  is  required,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  over  ^'3.000  is  already  subscribed. 

JnltJifrti.^cmifntK. 

FIARfO- FORTES. 
JACOB    CHICKERING, 

303  Wasliiiigton  Sircet,  Boston, 

WOULD  invite  bi.''fripn(Uanrl  tho  pnblir  eenprallv  to  exam- 
ine his  new  and  elegint  sr.yle  of  PIANO-FOI'.TKS.  which 
for  purity,  fii'mncs^,  ami  .^weer.npss  of  fine,  as  well  as  for  nenf- 
Ttp.'ss  of  tnur.ti,  coiTipIetene-'i.'!  of  antion,  and  durability,  are 
sei-nnd  t<t  nnne.nianut'if^tured  in  thi.^  r-nuntry. 

Oiir  fjn  ilities  for  munuftctiirinf!;  are  ."^uf^h,  that  ■we  rnn  afford 
tofurni-^h  infitruments  to  purchasers  on  as  reasonable  terms  as 
they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

IsTOTICE. 

The  imrtr)  (and  tisO  SUIJSCIUPTION  CONCERT  nx' the 
OI^OPECEXJS    C3-LEE    CLTJJ3 

Will  take  place  :it  llie 

ISj-S:  El  Hi  O  3D  13  CSi  ajT , 
On  Saturday  Evening-,  March  14th,  1857, 

M^ith  the  kind  a-ssistancc  of 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE,  and  the 

MEN'DKt.SSOHN  Ql/INTETTE  CLUB. 

AUGUST  KREISSJIANN, Director. 

[i:7=Tii'ltefs  Fifty  cents  each.  Concert,  to  commence  at  7% 
o'clock  precisely. 
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FiesT  ¥miim  ^im-fmii 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have   received   the  foUowiDg  awards   for   their  eshihition  of 

At  the  Tairs  of  185G: 


FROJI    THE 

^asssdjusttts  daritailc  JHcti)anif  Slsswiatioit 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PAKLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PEOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOlt   THE 

BEST    OR  AND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  noose  was  establisbed  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furDished   19,009 
PIANOS.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pi;inos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  3Iedals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER     I'UIZB    MEDAL 
TVa?  awarded  for  these  I'ianoR  at  llie  la.«t  Great  Exhibition  ia 
IVrston,  in  cotripeticion  with  the  hi-st  makerH  in   the  country, 
for  their  fine  uioaical  tone  and  pcrlei-t  action.    Also, 

A    EKOXZK    51EDAL, 
For  the  fopcrinrity  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instra- 
Dient  purchased  from  thia  e.'^tiibllsbmeDt  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  eari3faction. 

■Warerooms  33.5WaEhiDgtoii  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

■    WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAME3  W.  VOSES,  No.  335  WASUINOTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

ru>oinsatRev.  A  A.  Jlinit'/i  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

ED'TO'AIID    L.    BALCh! 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  tVom  England) 

^     9  5   Broadway,  IV. T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOE  THE   DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

HEW  VOLUMES  NOW  ESADY: 

VOLUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Hodern  Instmmentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
espre--isivc  character  of  Tarious  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ducLiona  of  the  greatest  Master.'',  and  from  some  unpub- 
li.shed  works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S^3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  thetext. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering.^ 
(Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13.  By 
mail,  ®1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Chcrubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ^1  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  In.'itruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

*'  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  6.    Ca,tel's  Treatise  on  ILirmony 63 

'•  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 
Bass,  Iliirmony  and  Composiiion,  for  Self-Instruction. 
Vol  1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bhs.-',  price  88  cents, 
Vola.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  SSceach.  Three 
volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVBIsLO'S   MUSIC   btoue, 

389  Eii'i>ad^vay,  iVe^v  YorSs, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 

M.\KUFACTURERS  OP 

____       Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 

jf^r  .^^^^  VLn6.  Square 

WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 
(Near  Bojlston  Market.) 

-A.-  isrE~'c^r:Ei.j^i-3i.  sz  co. 

{SUCCESSOHS  TO   TUB   L\TE    D     B.    NeWHALL,) 

KESPECTFULl>y  inform  their  friends  am'  the  public,  that, 
having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  late  D,  II.  New- 
hall,  they  will  continue  the  business  at  the  old  stand;  and 
having  great  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  lor  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predecessor,  with  all  the  modern  improvenit-nts. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  tlie  most  faithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  proprietors  themselves  superintend  the 
uianufaciure,  and  having  had  many  >ears  personjil  experience, 
with  the  late  D  R  Newliall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
are  determined  to  make  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Per.-ons  in  want  of  ;i  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

"Warerooms,  344  "Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.        John  R.  Mulun.        Nelson  S.  Reed. 

Will  soon  be  Publishpd: 

COOKE'S  CELEBRATED  METHOD  OI?  SING- 
ING.    A  new  and  improved  edirion. 

IIVSJ'RUCTIOIVS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
CERTINA, with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument. 

In  Press:  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ENG- 
LISH CONCERTINA.  __ 

Oliver  Dltson  &  Co.,  115  Washinaton  St. 

NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSaiTUTE. 

THE  next  tt-rm  of  this  higJily  PucceHflful  Ins'itutinn  will 
ronHnnncu  in  North  Kejidinn,  MaflS  ,  on  \\'edriesiJay,  the 
third  day  of  .)une  next,  and  eontinutf  twidve  w.-eks.  Its  ob- 
ject i.^  the  prepJintion  of  teachens  for  vnrious  jiOHitions  in  tho 
musical  proieftcinn,  and  thorough  inHtruetlon  and  training  in 
(he  theory  »»Dtl  pructlre  of  the  art. 

Ciicuhtrs,  ittving  i)articulHr»,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  uddreBBlngNoroiulMusicailnflritutc.  North  Reading, 
Jlai.9.  LOVVKKL  MAriON. 

Feb.  7.  6t  GKORUE  F.  ROOT. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3instruxtor  of  tl]£  piano-J^ortc,  ©rsau  &  ilUrmonj, 

3    UAYWARD     PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addresfed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exrhange.  Teruis.  S&U  per  quarter  oi  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  £30  perquarter  of  12  lessonj-,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

C'Enrljtr  nf  \)i  ^imm  nnh  linging, 

U .    S  .   SS  O  T  5E  li . 

SICtNOR   AUGTJSTO   BENDELAFlI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  86  FXncX£iiey  Street. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABSIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

IIESIDE.N'CE.  55  H.4NC0CK  STKEKT. 

G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot   of    Foreirjii   fund    American    Music, 

306  CnESTNUI  STREET,  PniL.4DELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .1.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publishpr  of  rhe  roniplete  Edi- 
tions nf  Jieethoveo's,  dementi's,  lla}du's  and  JJoz^rt's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 
<os^c3rja.Kr  :^  XT  I  3Lj xj  :s3  s^ , 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GITES    Instrui-tion  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  KOUTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  Ob'  MUSIC.     AdJress  at  llis  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

iVIaillxfactory,  379  "Washington  Stl*«et| 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IBIFORTEKS  OF  FOUEJGN  MUSIC, 

n.WE  REMOVED  TO 

Ho.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

N  E  ■»¥     Y  0  It  K  . 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Ilesidciice  No.  5G  l^iiecland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BKOAD'rt'AY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 
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A  Letter  from  an  Old  Contributor. 

My  Room,  Spring  the  1st,  1857. 
Dear  D  wight; — It  snows  again.  M.arch  is  coming 
in  lion-like,  thoiigh  hardly  like  a  lion.  Sincecliurchl 
have  been  out  for  a  walk — with  the  storm  in  going, 
breasting  it  in  returning.  After  leaving  my  room,  I 
soon  turned  into  the  street  which  leads  from  Har- 
vard College  to  Brighton,  and  crossing  the  river, 
went  on  directly  to  Brookline,  to  that  beautiful  hill 
which  you  see  beyond  the  Milldam  from  Boston 
Common.  Speaking  of  this  street,  reminds  me  of 
the  feelings  w-ith  which,  a  whole  generation  ago 
nearly,  I  used  to  come  from  the  country  and  cross 
the  bridge  into  Cambridge.  Then  as  I  came  up  the 
slightly  ascending  way,  and  caught  sight  of  the  old 
houses  on  either  side — among  them,  Porter's,  famous 
for  flip !  and  the  small  square  on  which  then  stood 
the  old  Court  House,  Wiswall's  Den,  old  Massachu- 
setts just  beyond,  and  other  relics  of  American  anti- 
quity, I  was  carried  back  into  ancient  times,  and 
enjoyed  the  feeling  of  the  past,  with  emotions  which, 
in  Nuremberg  itself,  have  hardly  been  stronger  or 
more  filled  with  the  indefinite  longing  for  the  olden 
time,  which  sheds  such  a  delicious  lialf-sadness  into 
the  soul.  You  remember  how  quiet  Cambridge  used 
to  be.  Then,  to  my  country  boy's  mind,  the  old 
College  buildings  were  the  seats  of  awful  wisdom, 
and  here  science  brooded  with  fostering  wings — an 
incubation  under  which  no  egg  could  addle.  I 
seemed  to  smell  literature  and  science  in  the  very 
air.  I  looked  with  reverence  upon  old  Lennox,  and 
felt  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  sententious  apo- 
thegm of  Venerabilis  Snow,  "  'Ysters  is  'ysters 
when  they  is  'ysters,  and  when  they  isn't  they  isn't !  " 
contained  unsounded  depths  of  scholarship.  I  met 
young  men  in  their  Sunday  clothes  of  a  week  day, 
and  their  trim  outer  man  did  but  impress  me  more 
profoundly  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
mental  achievements.  The  Latin  and  Greek  books, 
once  my  father's,  but  then  stored  in  the  attic  at 
home,  would  be  but  child's  play  to  these  favored 


mortals,  and  even  to  some  the  dark  rows  of  the 
Hebrew  letters,  to  be  read  backwards,  must  be  not 
devoid  of  meaning!  In  those  days,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, Diodorus  Siculus,  Xenophon,  Livy  and 
all  those  hard  names  so  profusely  quoted  by  Rollin 
— then  my  classic — had  a  much  more  familiar  sound 
to  my  ears  than  now— and  these  I  could  see  im- 
printed in  the  faces  I  met.  On  one  occasion  the 
author  of  "  Classology,'.'  a  prodigy  of  learning  as  I 
then  thought,  took  me  into  Harvard  Hall,  then  the 
Library,  and  showed  me  the  40,000  volumes  there 
congregated.  Would  that  I  coukl  have  th.at  feeling 
again  ! 

But  at  this  rate  I  shall  not  take  my  walk.  I  will 
only  add  that  my  four  years  since  that  time,  within 
the  college  walls,  have  made  sad  havoc  of  the 
rom.ance  ! 

As  I  said,  I  crossed  the  river,  and  went  out  to  the 
Cambridge  crossing  of  the  Worcester  Raihoad; 
thence  keeping  the  same  course,  I  fell  into  the  main 
road  that  le.ids  to  Brookline  village,  and  finally 
turned  into  a  field,  beyond  which,  I  ascended  the 
hill. 

Through  the  air,  murky  with  the  fine  snow  flakes 
of  the  incipient  storm,  I  saw,  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly.  But  superbly  beautiful  was  the  view.  Be- 
hind, to  the  West,  lies  the  hilly  and  broken  country, 
extending  away  beyond  Nonantum  and  Natick,  even 
into  the  Nipnet  and  Nipmuck  country  of  Colonial 
times.  But  save  the  scattered  clumps  of  pine  and 
fir,  the  trees,  garmentless,  were  asleep — hybernating 
— and  the  earth  was  white  in  broad  patches,  like  a 
frost-bitten  face.  But  from  the  high  hills  of  Wal- 
tham,  all  around  the  semicircle  as  far  as  the  Blue  hills 
of  Milton,  the  picture  was  wintry  but  perfect.  My 
eye  luxuriates  in  varied  form  and  color,  as  does  my 
eiir  in  full  and  powerfully  modulated  harmonies. 
The  blossoming  time  of  Spring,  and  the  deep  hues 
of  brilliant  Autumn,  are  my  visual  carnivals.  And 
yet,  though  the  background  was  filled  in  with  but 
the  colors  of  winter,  patches  of  snow  for  white,  the 
blackness  of  leafless  groves,  and  the  dull  brown  and 
buff  of  fields  and  pasture  land,  there  was  my  beloved 
beauty  of  color.  At  this  distance  and  elevation,  the 
thousand  and  one  hues  of  the  buildings  of  the  villa- 
ges and  cilies,  which  lie  upon  the  plain,  or  nestle 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  that  limit  the  prospect, 
now  seen  distinctly  through  the  leafless  trees,  come 
out  marked  objects  to  the  eye,  and  blend  in  one 
grand  mass  of  infinite  variety  of  detail.  The  river 
was  a  pathway  of  light  along  the  broad  valley  below, 
and  from  its  bosom  rose  a  few  tapering  spars  of 
schooner  and  sloop,  hinting  at  summer  and  ocean 
perils.  From  beyond  Mount  Auburn,  all  round  to 
the  point  where  the  river  divides  the  peninsula  of 
Shawmut  from  the  main,  the  low  lands  are  bordered 
by  a  continuous  city,  in  summer  time  half  buried  in 
foliage.  At  the  point  of  separation,  the  masts  of  a 
great  naval  and  mercantile  marine  cluster,  and  then 
comes  the  dark  brown  mass  of  dome-crowned  Boston, 
rising  from  the  waters  below  me,  and  allowing 
glimpses  of  the  island-dotted  bay  beyond.  Onward, 
and  the  eye  passes  over  a  range  of  hills,  at  the  foot 


of  which  lie  Eoxbury  and  South  Boston,  and  beyond 
opens  a  counti'y  of  exquisite  beauty,  even  to 
the  Blue  Hills.  Looking  directly  down,  I  have  the 
palace-like  country  seats  of  Boston  millionaires,  beau- 
tiful homes  of  business  men  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces, the  white  farm  house  with  its  green  blinds,  neat 
cottages  of  every  style  and  form — all  in  orderly  dis- 
order, all  mingled  with  orchards,  groves,  gardens  and 
fields.  Long,  straight  lines  cross  the  marshes  and 
waters  in  all  directions ;  they  are  roads  and  iron 
ways,  bridges  and  causeways,  and  on  another  day 
would  be  alive  with  the  vehicles  of  businessmen  and 
pleasure-seekers.  But  to-day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  is  still. 

How  thoroughly  American  is  the  entire  scene!  All 
these  fields  and  pastures  divided  by  walls  of  stone ; 
the  houses  scattered  all  over  the  land,  each  upon  the 
possessions  of  its  owner;  every  one  built  how  and 
where  its  owner  will;  no  where  else,  England  per- 
haps excepted,  would  these  plains  present  any  other 
appearance  than  an  open,  hedgeless,  fenceless  extent 
of  field  and  meadow,  with  villages  rising  here  and 
there  like  islands  from  its  surface.  The  scene  would 
be  treeless,  save  long  lines  bordering  the  public 
ways,  possibly  groves  upon  the  barren  hill  tops,  and 
the  fruit  trees  which  rise  in  and  about  the  villages. 
The  outlines  of  the  view  would  be  the  same,  but  its 
physiognomy  would  be  utterly  changed.  Here  and 
there  would  be  a  park,  with  palace  and  lodge  ;  but 
most  of  our  view  now  is  park-like,  with  innumerable 
seats  and  lodges.  This  beantiful  hill  top,  now  bare, 
would  in  the  old  world  be  crowned  with  a  ruin,  a 
convent,  a  chapel,  or  a  tower,  and  on  every  warm, 
pleasant  day,  men  and  women — of  all  classes,  of 
every  rank — would  come  hither  and  drink  in  spirit- 
ual life  from  the  beauty  around. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Porta  Westphalical  The 
Westphalian  gate  !  It  is  the  spot  where  the  Weser, 
coming  down  from  the  highlands  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse-Cassel,  breaks  through  the  Wiehen  Gebirge,  as 
the  Mohawk  breaks  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of 
New  York,  not  far  from  Little  Falls.  The  city  of 
Minden,  famous  in  history  is  near  the  Porta,  and  in 
this  region  Hermann,  the  Arminius  of  the  Latin 
Historians,  said  to  the  Romans, "  thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther !  "  The  passage  cut  by  the  Weser  is  narrow,  and 
on  either  side  rises  abruptly  the  lofty  ridge,  and 
extends  far  away.  On  the  height — upon  the  North- 
ern side — the  taste  of  the  people  for  beautiful  sce- 
nery has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  tower.  In  the 
autumn  of  1854  I  walked  thither  from  the  hospitable 
house  of  those  dear  Minden  friends,  with  Wilson. 
We  made  our  way  slowly  up  the  Eastern  slope, 
through  the  thick  woods,  and  came  out  at  length 
upon  the  cleared  space  by  the  tower.  The  E.astern 
declivity  is  very  steep,  and  as  my  companion  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  height,  and  the  love.'y  Weser 
valley  opened  at  a  glance  to  his  eye,  in  a'l  its  superb 
beauty,  dotted  with  villages,  and  bordered  with  "  hills 
rising  over  hills,"  the  river  winding  peacefully  along, 
bearing  the  tall-masted  boats  of  German  inland  com- 
merce, his  countenance  flushed  up  with  emotion,  and 
for  the  moment  he  was  speechless !    So  lastsummer. 
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a  true  and  gentle  woman,  with  heart  to  feel,  fancy  to 
enliven,  and  taste  to  appreciate  the  scene  from 
Corey's  hill,  after  taking  me  in  various  directions 
through  Brookline,  the  most  beautiful  of  suburban 
towns  on  earth,  as  I  verily  believe — whose  only 
drawbacks  arc  its  dust  in  summer,  want  of  sidewalks, 
and  of  some  public  promenade  or  park,  such  as  this 
hill  would  afford — brought  me  by  a  winding  way, 
ascending  from  the  rear,  to  this  spot.  As  we  came 
out  upon  the  summit,  and  my  eye  glanced  over  the 
view  I  have  been  trying  to  describe,  then  all  glorious 
in  its  summer  garments,  and  at  that  momanl  glorified 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sent  its  rays 
aslant  through  our  transparent  atmosphere,  touching 
tower  and  steeple  and  dome,  causing  distant  windows 
to  flame  as  with  unearthly  fire,  seats  and  farm- 
houses sleeping  in  thickening  shadows  around  the 
base  of  the  hill — the  emotions  of  my  friend  at  the 
Porta  Westphalica  became  my  own.  How  does  the 
psychologist  explain  them  1 

I  have  looked  down  upon  London  from  Primrose 
hill;  upon  Berlin  from  the  Kreuzbcrg;  upon  Vienna 
from  the  Kahlenbcrg;  upon  Salzburg  from  the 
Monchsberg;  upon  many  a  city  and  town  from  the 
spots  which  the  tastes  and  culture  of  tlie  people  or 
of  the  governments  have  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of 
beauty,  as  an  inheritance  to  the  public  forever,  and 
yet,  though  more  grandeur  and  sublimity  has  been 
presented  to  my  eye,  I  can  tell  of  no  spot  where  the 
elements  of  beauty  have  so  abounded  as  to  give  rise 
to  deeper  emotions  than  those  which  stir  me  as  I  get 

this  unrivalled  view  of  Boston  and  its  surrounding 
country. 

This  hill  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  panorama. 
How  happens  it  that,  when  every  point  which  might 
be  thought  to  vie  with  this  has  been  snatched  away 
forever  from  the  public,  by  the  crushing  tread  of  the 
march  of  improvement — has  been  cut  «p  into  lots 
and  sold  by  speculators — that  this  should  have 
escaped  ?  Grant,  oh  Fate,  that  this  exemption  from 
the  common  lot  may  last  until  I  shall  no  more  be 
able,  at  the  call  of  "incense  breathing  morn,"  or 
when  "  dewy  eve"  begins  to  brood  ovsr  the  land- 
scape, thither  to  wend  my  way. 

But  who  know  this  spot  1  Who  care  for  it  f  who 
visit  it  ?  The  "  appreciative  few  "  are  few  indeed. 
Misses  Simple  and  Mincing  know  nothing  of  it. 
They  have  climbed  the  heights,  and  sought  the 
views,  and  gone  into  raptures,  and  talk  still,  as  of 
divine  things,  of  all  the  spots  to  which  Murray's 
Guide  Books  have  sent  them  in  the  tour  of  Europe. 
But  they  have  not  seen  Boston,  nor  New  York,  nor 
Albany,  nor  any  other  American  city  from  any 
neighboring  elevation.  They  have  ascended  the 
weary  steps  of  old  cathedral  towers  in  European 
cities,  and  felt  a  new  feeling  as  they  looked  down 
upon  the  streets  and  squares,  and  markets,  and  hab- 
itations, and  pleasure  grounds,  below  and  around. 
But  from  our  State  House  balcony  or  lantern  they 
have  never  looked — that  view  is  for  the  common 
people  and  country  folks  !  I  crossed  the  Common 
the  other  day  with  a  Man  of  Fancy.  Our  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  straight,  level  line  of  the  milldam,  and 
rested  upon  Corey's  hill. 

"  Does  it  not  rise,"  said  he,  "  with  a  curve  as 
graceful  and  soft  as  the  breast  of  a  Venus  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  bought  by  and  by  to  fill  up  the  back 
bay — for  there  h  nothing  like  putting  things  to  use, 
and  there  it  stands,  just  in  the  riijht  position  for  this 
pirpose.  I  see  now  at  least  five  hundred  modern 
Greeks  armed  and  equipped  for  the  attack  !  When 
the  sjring  time  comes  again,  and  its  slopes  have 
their  gtrment  of  green,  come  here  and  mark  how 
refreshing  to  the  eye,  how  soft  and  lovely  a  termina- 
tion to  the  view  from  this  spot,  that  hill  affords. 
Could  I  have  an  opinion  which  should  carry  weight 
into  the  public  lounsels.  or  could  I  exert  an  infln- 
ence  npon  the  miMionaires  who  dwell  in  its  vicinity, 
I  would  never  cease  from  my  labor  until  that  place 


was  made  the  Primrose  hill  of  Boston,  and  secured 
as  a  pendant  to  the  Common  forever.  I  would  have 
its  slopes  waving  with  trees.  Clumps  of  pines  and 
firs  and  hemlocks  should  be  scattered  npon  its  sur- 
face. The  maple,  the  ash,  the  hickory,  the  chesnut 
— all  our  native  forest  trees  should  be  there.  Wind- 
ing roads  and  circuitous  pathways  should  lead  to  its 
top.  Openings  in  the  groves  should  offer  points 
whence  the  eye  should  drink  in  the  views.  The 
Kalmia  and  other  flowering  shrubs  of  our  forests 
and  hillsides,  should  be  naturalized  in  its  soil.  Some 
irregular  but  picturesque  edifice  should  crown  its  top, 
with  platforms  and  towers,  whence,  over  all,  the 
visitor  should  take  in  at  a  glance  the  complete  pano- 
rama. Here  should  dwell  a  forester  with  his  assist- 
ants, armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  both  to 
nourish  and  cherish  the  members  of  his  vegetable 
republic,  and  see  that  it  suffer  no  detriment  from 
occasional  attacks  from  Goths  and  Vandals.  It 
.should  be  another  Mount  Auburn,  but  devoted  to  the 
living.  And  in  after  years,  when  this  one  spot  should 
come  to  stand  alone  as  the  representative  of  the 
gentle,  forest-covered  hills,  which  once  limited  the 
view  from  Beacon  IiiU  or  the  State  House  dome, 
then  would  thousands  and  thousands  look  back  and 
join  in  the  praises  of  the  Man  of  Fancy,  who  wrought 
out  the  salvation  of  Corey's  hill  from  the  ruthless 
hand  of  speculation.  Then  too,  when  the  open  fields 
had  become  covered  with  the  lofty  forest,  and 
autumn  came  on,  and  the  Great  Painter  would  put 
all  other  artists  to  the  blush,  he  would  find  a  spot  of 
canvass  here,  hard  by  the  city,  upon  which  to  lay 
his  colors,  and  would  delight  to  exhibit  annually  a 
painting,  to  us  Bostonians,  the  like  of  which  no 
other  large,  sea  coast  city  on  earth  could  boast." 

Here  the  Man  of  Fancy  looked  round  to  see  that 
no  millionaire  was  near,  and  putting  his  mouth  to 
my  ear,  added ; 

"  This  would  cost  money— and  money,  you  know, 
is  needed  to  buy  copper  stocks,  build  Vermont  rail- 
roads, explore  the  Amazon,  secure  the  Southern 
trade,  and  save  the  Union."  a.  w.  t. 


The  Piano-Forte  Compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

EDITED  BY  FBIEDRICH   CHRTSANDEll. 
[Concluded.] 

"  8. — The  Fantasias  and  Preludes  (likewise  the 
Capricci,  Toccate,  and  Ritornelli)  have  one 
quality  in  common,  namely,  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  any  fi.'ied  form,  and  commonly  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  serious,  "elaborate"  piece. 
Mattheson  calls  them  musical  whims.  As  every- 
thing about  them  is  so  uncertain,  the  tempo 
cannot  be  so  generally  defined ;  every  one  must, 
therefore,  see  how,  in  doubtful  cases,  he  can  set 
himself  right.  Bach,  however,  treated  the  whims 
more  seriously,  and  created  a  perfectly  new  and 
more  classical  branch  of  art,  especially  out  of  the 
Prelude.  His  Preludes,  too,  are  so  characteristic, 
piihy,  and  peculiar,  that  the  proper  mode  of 
playing  them  is  self-evident. 

"  9. — The  Gavotte. — '  Its  emotion  is  thorough, 
exultant  joy.  A  frisking  character  is  a  special 
peculiarity  of  this  kind  of  melody,  and,  by  no 
means,  a  running  one.  For  the  pianoforte, 
certain  Gavottes  are  set,  which  are  characterized 
by  great  license,  but  still  are  not  so  bad  as  those 
on  the  fiddle.'  (Mattheson).  The  movement 
must  not  be  too  quick.  This  species  of  dance 
possesses,  moreover,  the  peculiarity  of  being 
always  in  two-two  time. 

"10. — The  Giijue  (Gigue,  Giga)  is  a  dance  in 
six-eight  time,  merry  and  gay.  Mattheson 
subdivides  the  Gigue  into  several  kinds,  which  he 
describes  in  his  droll  and  lively  manner.  'The 
ordinary,  or  Engli.-^h  Gigues,'  (he  says,  Kern  met. 
Wissen.,  p.  1 1 .')), '  have,  as  their  peculiar  emotion, 
a  fiery  and  flighty  ardour;  a  passion  which 
speedily  evaporates.  The  Loures,  or  slow  and 
punctuated  ones,  exhibit  a  proud,  pufl'cd-up 
character;  for  which  reason  they  are  very  popular 
with    the    .Spaniards.      The  fidnaLUKU  must   be 


accompaiiiecl  by  groat  eagerness  and  activity,  but 
must  still  be  somewhat  simple.  The  French 
Gignes,  finRlly,  which  are  not  used  for  dancing, 
but  for  fiddling  (whence,  perhaps,  they  are  thus 
denominated)  are  wound  up,  as  it  were,  to  a  pitch 
of  extreme  quickness  or  fleetness,  but  mostly  in  a 
flowing  and  by  no  means  impetuous  manner,  some- 
thing like  the  current  of  a  brook.'  It  is  with  the 
last  kind  that  we  have  here  to  do. 

"11. — The  Minuet,  a  dance  characterized  by 
'  moderate  merriment.'  as  Mattheson  asserts.  In 
former  limes,  it  regularly  began  all  dances  in 
society.  Introduced  in  the  Suites  and  Partitas, 
the  Minuet  is  no  longer  subjected,  in  time,  rhythm, 
and  movement,  to  the  fixed  dance-form.  It  was 
still  more  expanded  in  instrumental  music  after 
Bach;  but  whether  Bach's  Minuets  ought  to  be 
played  altogether  as  fast  as  the  later  Quartet- 
Minuets  is  still  doubtful. 

"12. — With  Bach,  the  Ocerture  takes  the  place 
of  the  Prelude,  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  a 
grand  piece,  and  be  somewhat  more  iinportant 
than  usual.  Like  Handel,  lie  held  to  the  French 
Overture,  to  which  Lulli  gave  its  form ;  a  largo 
movement  with  roulades  (which  were  always 
played  more  in  a  staccato  than  sustained  style)  is 
followed  by  a  fugued  piece,  allegro.  The  magnifi- 
cent Overture  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
Partita,  vol.  II,  pp.  44-50,  is  a  model.  Bach 
clung  to  the  old  custom  of  repeating  the  first  slow 
movement  only  when  his  composition  allowed  it; 
see  B.  vol.  11,  p.  122;  in  other  cases  he  by  no 
means  did  so. 

"  13.— Both  the  Partita  (Partic)  and  the  Suite 
indicate  an  assemblage  of  melodies,  but  are  some- 
what distinct.  The  Suite  consists  only  of  dance- 
melodies,  in  which  merry  company  the  Allemande, 
as  a  German  production,  had,  for  the  honor  of  the 
thing,  the  first  place,  while  the  others,  differing  in 
time  and  rhythm,  followed  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
belonged  to  its  suite.  Of  this  kind  are  the  small 
(so-called  French)  Suites  in  the  first  volume. 
'The  grand  (so-called  English)  Suites  in  the  fourth 
volume  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rather  important 
Prelude  as  an  introduction,  and  must,  therefore, 
properly  be  called  Partitas,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
dance-group,  the  Partita  possesses  other  move- 
ments of  separate  invention,  and,  consequently, 
forms  the  transition  to  the  Sonata,  and  other 
independent  piano-forte  music. 

"  14. — The  Passecaille  (in  Italian,  the  Passa- 
caglio)  is,  likewise,  a  dance.  All  commentators 
assert  that  it  is  similar  to  the  Chaconne ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  rather  variously  laid 
down.  Koch  (Lex.,  1139)  says:  'The  real 
diflTerence  between  the  Chaconne  and  the  Passe- 
caille is  as  follows: — the  latter  must  be  played 
with  a  somewhat  slower  movement,  while  the 
melody  must  be  more  agreeable  than  the  former.' 
Mattheson,  however,  asserts  the  direct  contrary 
when  he  says : — '  The  Chaconne  moves  along  more 
slowly  and  deliberately  than  the  Passecaille,  and 
not  vice  versa  (Kern  mel.  Wissen,  123,  and,  also, 
in  the  Vollk.  Capellmeister,  II.,  chap.  13).  I  must 
agree  with  Mattheson,  and  look  upon  Koch's 
explanation  simply  as  the  result  of  his  having 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  iem^jo  of 
both  dances  is  rather  slow  and  quick. 

"  15. — The  Passepied  agrees  with  the  Minuet, 
but  is  more  nimble  in  its  movement.     Allerjro. 

"  1 6. — The  Polonaise ;  a  Polish  dance,  in  three- 
four  time,  of  a  solemn,  grave  character,  and  the 
movement  of  which  is  about  equidistant  between 
the  Allegro  and  the  Andante. 

"  1 7.— The  Rigaudon  is  a  merry,  joyous  dance 
in  alla-breve  time,  the  melody  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  prettiest  of  any ;  its  quality  consists 
in  an  agreeable  and  somewhat  dallying  pleasantry. 
The  lligaudon,  however,  is  a  mongrel,  made  up 
of  the  Gavotte  and  Bourree,  and  may  not 
improperly  be  a  triple  or  quadruple  Bourrde  ? 
(Mattheson). 

"  1 8. — The  Rondo  (Rondeau)  is  marked  by  an 
unconstrained,  naive  stylo,  and  a  tolerably  lively 
tempo,  when  the  contrary  is  not  expressly  stated. 

"IC. — The  Sarahandc.  'This  contains  no 
other  emotion  of  the  mind  than  ambition ;  its 
species  are,  however,  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  dance-sarabande  is  comprised  in  a  narrow, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  more  haughty  form 
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than  the  rest  of  tlie  race;  that  it  admits  no 
roulades,  because  its  grandeur  cannot  suffer  them, 
but  clings,  stiflly  and  firmly,  to  its  seriousness. 
For  playing  on  the  pianoforte  and  the  lute,  a 
perron  somewhat  lowers  himself  with  this  kind  of 
melody,  employs  greater  license,  nay,  even  makes 
doubles  or  broken  work  out  of  it,  which  we  call 
Varlationes'  (Matthcson,  Kern  mel.  Wiss,  119). 
The  movement,  according  to  this,  is  slow,  even 
slower  than  in  the  Allemande,  to  which,  also,  in 
the  rich  embellishment  by  grace  notes  and  orna- 
ments, it  possess  s  the  greatest  similarity. 

"  20. — The  Siufonia  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
composition  for  several  instruments,  and  similar  to 
the  Concerto  Grosso.  It  generally  was  employed 
as  an  introduclion  to  ini|iortant  vocal  pieces,  or 
was  played  in  the  intermediate  pauses.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  case,  I  could  point  out  in 
Bach's  music  many  symphonies  which  are  not 
even  four  bars  long.  When  15ach  composes  a 
Sinfbnia  for  the  pianoforte,  his  intention  is  to  give 
us  a  sonorous  piece  of  music  similar  to  the  Over- 
ture. If  it  consists  of  one  movement,  a  moderate 
tempo  must  be  taken.  When  it  possesses  several 
movements,  it  generally  agrees  in  tempo  with  the 
Overture;  thus,  for  instance,  it  will  be  easily 
perceived  that  the  Sinfonia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15,  must, 
from  the  30th  bar,  be  played  allegro. 

"21. — The  Toccata,  together  with  the  then 
very  immature  pianoforte-.sonata,  was  regarded  as 
belonging  to  that  kind  of  music  in  which  the 
fingers  were  moved  more  than  the  heart,  as 
Mattheson  assures  us.  Let  any  one  see  whether 
this  is  true  of  Bach's  Toccatas;  let  him  look  at 
the  grand  artistic  movements  in  F  sharp  and  C 
minor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  part  G,  and  vol.  iv. 

"  The  remaining  designations,  such  as  Burlesca, 
Duetto,  Echo,  Invenlio,  Praambulum,  Scherzo, 
Variatio,  etc.,  which  Bach  employs  in  other  places, 
require  no  explanation. 

"  Whoever  has  endeavored,  according  to  the 
above  instructions,  to  seize  the  character  of  the 
various  pieces,  and  the  proper  manner  of  playing 
them,  will  proceed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the 
study  of  Bach ;  with  more  certainty  than  those 
who  bind  themselves  down  to  a  prescribed  tempo, 
to  prescribed  signs  of  expression,  and  to  a  pre- 
scribed mode  of  fingering.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  tempo  is  evident  from  the  name  of  the 
piece,  and  so,  likewise,  is  the  appropriate  manner 
of  playing;  for  there  is  more  in  the  name  than 
the  modern  signs  can  convey.  In  these  strictly 
contrapuntal  compositions,  let  all  dallying  and 
affected  ornament,  all  coquettish  changing  from 
p  p  lo  ff,  and  the  like  tlowery  effects,  be  most 
especially  eschewed  ;  these  compositions  must  be 
played  calmly,  clearly,  sonorously,  and  uniformly 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  dance-like  and 
concerted  pieces,  a  greater  variety  of  coloring  is 
appropriate ;  it  is  allowable  to  go  as  far  as  the 
stream  of  tone  allows,  or  as  far  as  waggishness 
and  humor  will  extend.  For  the  sake  of  example, 
I  have  included,  in  the  French  Suites,  the  time  as 
fixed  by  Griepenkerl  in  Peters's  excellent  edition 
(vol.  vii.)  ;  it  may  serve  beginners  as  a  guide,  but, 
as  we  do  not  get  it  from  Bach,  but  only  from  a 
connoisseur  (though,  certainly,  a  celebrated  one) 
of  his  works,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  bindmg  on 
anybody.  Lastly,  the  fingering  offers  the  least 
difficulty,  if  the  learner  only  sets  about  it  in  a 
sensible  manner — that  is  to  say,  if  he  begins  with 
what  is  simple  and,  comparatively,  easy,  and 
and  proceeds  gradually.  Hitherto,  the  Clavier 
hien  tevipere',  was  the  sum  total  with  which  people 
began  and  with  which  they  left  off.  It  thus  came 
to  pass  that  many  burnt  their  fingers,  and 
experienced  a  desire  for  external  means  of  assist- 
tance.  In  the  present  edition  I  have  exerted 
myself  to  restore  the  natural  state  of  things,  such 
as  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Bach  himself. 

"  With  regard  to  the  playing,  Czerny  once  gave 
(in  Peters's  edition,  vol.  i.,  preface)  an  excellent 
piece  of  advice,  namely,  that  the  performer  should, 
firstly,  even  in  the  most  intricate  passages,  keep 
his  hands  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  secondly, 
execute  every  separate  part  independently  of  the 
other,  strictly  connected  and  consistently.  '  The 
player,'  he  adds,  'will  then  find  the  trouble 
required  for  this,  on  the  piano  as  well  as  on  the 
organ,  rewarded  by  the  valuable  effect  produced 


by  a  full-toned  and  flowing  style  of  execution.' 
Where  the  above  directions  are  not  sufficient,  as 
far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  the  following  rules 
may  be  borne  in  mind :  If  the  performer,  when 
playing,  finds  that  the  counterpoint  is  obscured, 
and  the  series  of  parts  not  clear,  but  entangled  in 
one  another,  he  should  take  the  time  slower;  if, 
however,  pervading  dissonant  tones  are  too  prom- 
inent and  hard,  he  must  play  more  quickly.  The 
observance  of  these  two  rules  will  prove  of  great 
service,  especLilly  in  all  more  strictly  contrapuntal 
compo.^itions — such  as  the  Symphonies,  in  the 
first;  the  Variations,  in  the  second;  and  the 
Fugues,  in  the  third  and  fourth  volume." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Complaint  from  the  Country. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
Journal  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  and 
through  its  columns  have  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  in  Art  of  which  I  had  had  no 
glimpse  before. 

I  live  in  the  country,  away  up  in  Hampshire, 
in  a  village  not  visiled  by  a  railroad,  and  seldom 
by  a  stage  coach.  My  profession  (I  sell  my  own 
medicines),  does  not  requre  me  to  visit  Boston, 
and  I  know  but  little  of  it  except  through  the 
newspapers.  I  have,  however,  from  my  long 
acquaintance  with  your  columns,  become  familiar 
with  great  names,  and  at  least  with  the  titles  of 
famed  classical  compositions. 

Indeed,  I  have  often  formed  a  very  definite 
conception  of  music  which  I  have  never  heard, 
and  I  read  the  programmes  of  those  most  delight- 
ful concerts,  which  have  become  an  established 
institution  in  your  good  city,  with  an  avidity  and 
relish  almost  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  actually 
listening  to  them.  Listening,  did  I  say  ?  I  haoe 
listened,  with  the  aid  of  your  own  interpretation, 
and  my  conception,  to  the  Sinfonie  Eroica,  played 
by  a  most  wonderful  orchestra,  in  a  concert  hall, 
the  magnificence  of  which  would  cause  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  Music  Hall  to  pale  and  shrink  into 
insignificance  beside  it. 

I  have  heard  and  seen  an  imaginary  Lagrange, 
with  a  superb  troup  of  visionary  artists,  perform 
the  Don  Giovanni,  in  a  way  to  give  it  new  vivid- 
ness even  to  Mr.  Oulibichiff,  and  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  real,  once-existent  personages  had  them- 
selves re-visited  the  earth,  and  gone  through  their 
allotted  parts  at  my  bidding. 

I  know,  intimately,  most  of  the  resident  musi- 
cians of  your  city,  and  I  welcome  them  with 
outstretched  hand,  at  each  return  from  their 
seven-days  absence.  I  take  a  personal  pride,  as 
a  countryman,  in  the  praises  showered  upon 
AVilliam  Mason,  and  the  names  of  Dresel,  Satter, 
Jaell  and  the  "  Germanians,"  have  become  "  house- 
hold words  "  to  me. 

With  this  preamble,  I  will  relate  a  recent 
history,  in  which  some  of  the  above  names  were 
actors : 

Through  the  enterprise  of  some  scheming 
entrepreneur,  out-Barnuming  Barnum,  a  bundle 
of  show-bills  arrived  at  our  post  office,  containing 
a  romantic  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
the  beautiful  "  Kirmazinga,"  an  Eastern  Princess. 
This  absurd  "  woolly-horse "  story  would  only 
have  attracted  the  laugh  it  merited,  but  for  the 
accompanying  programme,  in  which  ihe  names  of 
Mr.  Satter,  pianist,  and  of  several  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  figured 
largely. 

"  Surely,"  says  Deacon  E ,  our  chorister,  to 

whom  I  always  lend  my  paper  after  reading  it 


myself,  "  there  must  be  something  in  this  ;  these 
names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  affair."     "  No,  indeed,"  exclaims  little 

]\'Iiss   M ,    who   is   going   to   Boston  to  take 

lessons,  when  the  branch  railroad  through  our 
town  is  built,  "Mr.  Salter  would  not  engage  in 
anything  beneath  his  character  as  an  artist." 
"  No,  indeed,"  echo  the  other  readers  of  your 
Journal,  who  take  the  paper  in  turn,  after  the 
Deacon  and  myself  are  done  with  it. 

Full  of  these  considerations — with  the  Deacon's 
wagon,  (it  will   carry  more  than  my  chaise),  and 

my    horse,   we   set   out   for  the  city  of  M ■. 

Arrived  there,  we  found  a  large  audience  await- 
ing the  presence  of  the  performers. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  shabby  appearance  of  this  so-called 
Princess,  nor  of  the  smiles  which  would  not  be 
restrained  from  spreading  over  the  countenances 
of  the  pla)'ers  from  Boston,  as.  she  struggled 
through  the  translation  of  "  Ah,  non  glunge," 
and  "Robert,  toi  que  j'aime." 

I  had  thought  I  knew  something  of  what  was 
possible  upon  the  piano-forte,  but  the  playing  of 
Mr.  Satter  was,  to  me,  a  wonderful  revelation  of 
the  art  in  which  Thalberg,  Jaell,  and  our  Mason 
have  reaped  such  high  honors.  Although  my 
astonishment  and  delight  were  such  that,  upon 
any  other  occasion,  I  would  gladly  have  paid  the 
largest  sum  my  purse  could  afford,  to  listen  to 
such  a  performance,  at  this  time,  I  could  not  a 
moment  forget  that  it  formed  a  part  of  one  of 
the  most  shallow  impostures  that  ever  made  the 
name  of  a  showman  infamous. 

My  surprise  at  the  finger-feats  of  the  pianist 
did  not  equal  the  astonishment  produced  by  the 
sudden  overturn  of  all  my  previous  notions  of  an 
artist.  Could  this  be  a  man  with  that  sublime 
and  holy  love  for  his  Art,  that  would  cause  him 
sooner  to  commit  a  sacrilege,  than  mutilate  the 
work  of  a  master,  or  introduce  an  "  unclean 
thing"  in  a  classical  programme?  AVas  this  the 
pure  mind  to  which  all  clap-trap  and  humbug 
were  pollution?  This,  the  worthy  follower  and 
interpreter  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  him- 
self a  composer  of  no  small  pretensions  also? 
Above  all,  could  this  be  he  who,  in  various 
letters,  "  open  "  and  otherwise,  has  claimed  so 
much  from  the  community  as  an  artist  and  com- 
poser ?  I  need  not  say  that  my  ideas  concerning 
artists  have  greatly  fallen  ;  that  the  symphony 
performances  in  my  halls  on  a  Sunday  eve,  must 
be  done  by  artists  of  my  own  creation,  which  shall 
be  "  sans  reproche,"  and  that  I  shall  revel  in  a 
world  of  tones  by  myself,  unenvying  your  more 
favored  readers,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  great 
artists  is  as  familiar  as  the  wax-figures  in  the 
Museum,  and  untroubled  by  any  Delhi  Princess, 
with  Barnum-like  programme. 

Deacon  E was  rather  disappointed  with 

the  "  Orchestra,"  perhaps  not  so  much  from  any 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  players,  as  from  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  six  instruments  to  perform 
the  music  promised  in  the  programme.  I  once 
heard  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  attempt  a 
familiar  overture,  which  failed  of  its  eff<;ct  from 
the  same  cause. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
Satter  that,  in  imitation  of  many  other  perform- 
ers, who  endeavor  to  forestall  tbJ  public  opinion 
by  arraying  themselves  in  long  self-imposed 
titles,  he  should  hereafter  r.nnounce  himself  as 
"  the  Pianist  of  the  Kirm.izinga  Troupe." 
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p.  S. — Everything  depicted  in  the  above,  actu- 
ally occurred  in  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Manches- 
ter. If  it  had  been  in  Boston,  yon  would  doubt- 
less have  felt  called  upon  to  have  fully  rebuked 
the  'actors.  We,  here  in  a  country-  place,  are 
almost  totally  debarred  from  hearing  great  artists 
or  great  music,  and  when  the  only  persons  capa- 
ble of  giving  us  really  good  music,  in  a  respscta- 
hle  manner,  stoop  to  degrade  their  art  by  such 
companionship,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our 
duty  to  complain. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

Ax  Up  Country  Doctor. 


A  Letter  from  lisst. 

[The  Pesth  papers  publish  the  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  written  by  Liszt,  at  Zurich, 
to  Franz  Erkel :] 

"  A  wearisome  illness  kept  me  a  fortnight  in 
bed. — During  that  period,  I  conceived  the  first 
notions  of  the  '  Sijmplionisclie  Dichtiuig'  which  is 
to  fopm  the  continuation  of  the  Hungaria,  and  to 
which  your  beautiful  '  Prayer,'  which  has  grown 
on  me  so  much,  was  the  inducement.  I  shall 
probably  bring  you  the  bantling,  quite  completed, 
ne.xt  summer.  I  must  first,  however,  set  about 
■working  out  my  Schiller's  Ideale.  Tlie  four 
movements,  instead  of  two,  are  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  your  good  advice.  By  Easier,  I  will  send 
you  the  score  of  the  Mass,  which  is  being  printed 
at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office.  This  work,  with 
the  improvements,  additions,  and  final  fugue  in 
the  '■  Gloria,"  which  I  wrote  out  on  my  arrival 
here,  will  please  you  pretty  well.  I  spent  some 
glorious  days  with  Wagner.  His  Niebelungcn 
(which  he  has  half  finished)  is  a  whole  sublime 
world  of  which  no  one  has  a  conception.  The 
four  operas  are  to  be  ready  for  production  in  two 
years.  In  truth,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  see 
and  hear  them.  How  does  your  '  Plunyadi' 
translation  for  Weimar  get  on  ?  I  think  of  being 
back  there  in  about  three  weeks,  and,  if  you  do 
not  delay  too  long  sending  in  the  score,  the  work 
may,  as  I  wish,  be  still  studied  in  the  course  of  the 
present  season. — When  I  am  once  delivered  of 
my  '  Hungarian  Opera,'  I  shall  beg  Count  Rkday 
to  be  a  sort  of  godfather  to  it." 


Mexdelssohx  and  Berlioz. — We  find  in 
the  London  Musical  World  the  following  reference 
to  a  gossipy  letter  about  Berlioz,  which  we  copied 
from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  World.)— '&\y  : 
I  have  read,  in  more  than  one  memoir  of  the 
celebrated  critic  and  composer,  M.  Berlioz,  some- 
thing 10  the  same  purport,  more  or  less,  of  the 
following  extracts  from  a  very  lovely  translated 
essay  and  biography,  which  has  recently  appeared 
in  DwighCs  Boston  Journal  of  Music : 

"In  1841  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  had  great 
success;  he  is  far  more  popular  there  than  he  is  here. 
During  liis  tour  he  p.ive  concerts  with  Mendelssohn. 
They  woukl  mvariably  be  called  out;  and  at  a  grand 
festival  ^ivcn  by  them,  they  embraced  each  other  on 
the  stage,  and  exchanged  their  batons  amid  loud 
applause." 

I  am  able  to  give  to  the  above  statement,  as  a 
personal  friend  of  the  late  Feli.\  Mendelssohn,  an 
unqualified  denial,  which  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  allowing  me  to  do  in  your  widely-spread 
Columns.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Anti-Puff. 

1^-  S. — I  enclose  my  name  and  address. 


Wno  WnoTE  the  Neoro  So.vcs.— The 
principal  Triter  is  Stephen  C.  Foster,  author  of 
"Uncle  N(M,"  "  O,  Susannah,"  &e.  Mr.  Foster 
resides  near  Sitlsburg,  where  he  occupies  a  mod- 
erate tlerkship,,upou  which,  and  a  per  centage  on 
the  sale  of  liis  xpng.«,  ho  depend.-*  for  a  livin". 
He  writes  the  mUjc  of  Jiis  songs,  as  well  as  tlie 
poetry.  These  are  sung  wherever  the  English 
language   is  spoken,"' while    Ihe    music   is   sung 


wherever  men  sing.  In  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  among  the  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  sea-coast  cities  of  China,  in  Paris,  in 
the  London  prison,  everywhere  in  fact,  his 
melodies  are  heard.  "  Un('le  Ned"  was  the  first. 
This  was  published  in  1845,  and  reached  a  sale 
unknown  till  then  in  the  music  publishing  business. 
Of  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  100,000  copies 
have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  as  many  more 
in  Encland.  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and 
"  Old  Don;  Tray,"  each  had  a  sale  ol  about  70,000. 
All  his  other  songs  have  had  a  great  run.  All  his 
compositions  are  simple,  but  they  are  natural,  and 
find  their  way  to  the  popular  heart. 

New  York,  Maech  17. — At  Thaleekg's  Con- 
certs last  week,  Rossini's  Stabat  Muter,  performed 
by  the  New  York  Harmonic  Society,  with  the  Opera 
troiipe  and  orchestra  from  the  Academy  of  Music, 
was  die  chief  attraction.  The  concert  took  place  in 
Niblo's  Theatre,  and  on  the  stage  were  picturesquely 
grouped  the  chorus  singers,  the  players  upon  the 
instruments,  and  the  vocal  soloists.  In  the  centre 
sat  the  four  prime  donne,  Parodi,  Angri,  Patti 
and  JoHANXSEis',  each  arrayed  in  a  difl'erent  style 
— Parodi,  like  an  angel  all  in  white;  Angri,  magnifi- 
cent as  a  dahlia  in  dark  red ;  Patti,  like  a  fresh, 
pretty  hnttercup,  in  yellow  brocade;  and  Johannsen, 
like  a  moss  rose,  in  delicate  pink.  At  either  end  of 
the  row  of  prime  donne,  sat  Tiderini  and  Morelli, 
looking  as  faultless  and  uncomfortable,  as  gentlemen 
dressed  in  elaborate  coats  and  painfully  tight  white 
kids,  are  usually  apt  to  look. 

The  Oratorio  was  but  indifferently  performed. 
Tiberini  seemed,  off  the  stage,  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, and  his  Ctijus  animam  was  poorly  done. 
The  only  really  fine  performances  were  the  Pro 
peccatis  by  Morelli,  and  that  divine  strain,  the  Ivflam- 
matus,  which  Parodi  rendered  with  true  feeling  and 
appreciation.  Some  of  the  singers,  even  the  soloists, 
appeared  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  music  they  were  singing,  laughing  and  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  during  the  pauses  in  their  parts,  in 
a  manner  positively  disgracefal.  But  this  was  not 
all.  A  miscellaneous  Concert  followed  the  sublime 
Oratorio,  in  which  Angvi  pandered  to  the  common- 
est musical  tastes  by  introducing  as  repulsive  a  style 
of  music  as  could  be  allowed  in  a  concert  room. 
Think  of  the  sacrilege !  To  perform  at  the  same 
concert  the  solemn  Slabat  Mater  dolorosa  and  a  coarse 
E-r-r-r-r-ataplan  son.ir; — to  have  the  holy  strains 
of  Qtando  corpus  morieiur  followed  by  "  Yankee 
Doodle,  with  variations !  " 

Yet  such  was  the  taste  of  the  crowded  and  fash- 
ionable audience,  that  the  "Yankee  Doodle"  was 
received  with  liursts  of  delighted  enthusiasm,  and 
encored,  while  Rossini's  glorious  music  elicited  only 
the  conventional  award  of  a  few  lazy  claps. 

I  called  the  other  day  on  Ole  Bull,  who  is  lying 
sick  at  the  Prcscott  House.  Ho  had  announced  a 
concert  at  Dodworth's  Saloon,  and  a  large  number 
of  tickets  had  been  disposed  of,  when,  a  few  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  concert,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  with  an  attack  of  Chagres  fever; 
his  anxiety  to  play  in  the  evcningof  course  increased 
his  illness,  and  though  at  present  much  better,  it  is 
slill  impossible  to  say  when  he  will  he  able  to  appear 
in  public.  On  seeing  him,  almost  Ins  first  words  he 
uttered  were  about  our  trying  climate — "unfit  for 
any  civilized  man."  Ho  intends  speedily  returning 
to  Norway  with  his  eon,  a  young  man  about  twenty, 
also  an  accomplished  violinist,  but  who  is  suffering 
with  very  poor  health,  apparently  the  effect  of  our 
changeable  climate.  Ole  Bull  hopes,  by  giving  a 
scries  of  concerts  previous  to  his  departure,  to  in  a 
degree  repair  his  ruined  furtunes,  ruined  by  his  unfor- 
tunate colonizing  speculation.      Tliat  he  may   bo 


restored  to  health  and  competence,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  many  sympathizing  friends. 

The  "American  Music  Association,"  which  I 
have  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you  about,  is  progressing  favorably,  and  has  recently 
appointed  as  conductor,  Dr.  Charles  Guilmette, 
late  of  the  Pync  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe,  and 
now  a  resident  of  this  city.  Several  new  composi- 
tions have  been  handed  in  for  the  next  concert,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  be  successful. 
It  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  encouragement  of  native 
musical  Art,  and  though  at  present  young  and  feeble, 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  an  American  Conservatory  of 
Music,  that  will  in  a  few  years  be  an  honor  to  the 
country. 

Cora  De  TVilhorst  has  given  us  a  most  suc- 
cessful rendition  of  Marie,  in  Donizetti's  FirjUa  del 
Reggimento.  Though  she  learned  the  role  in  about 
two  weeks,  her  performance  exhibits  but  little  lack 
of  study.  Her  action  is  very  spirited  and  easy,  and 
the  singing  lesson  is  given  with  considerable  effect, 
though  of  course  she  can  introduce  none  of  tho.se 
brilliant  showers  of  vocalization  with  which  poor 
Sontag,  in  the  same  part,  so  electrified  her  audiences. 
Madame  De  Wilhorst  took  a  benefit  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  which  netted  her  about  $3,000.  She 
will  shortly  proceed  to  Italy  to  study. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  quite  an  e.xeiting  Operatic 
war.  Strakosch  will  remain  entrenched  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  with  his  present  troupe,  rein- 
forced by  valuable  additions,  while  Maretzek  will 
take  his  stand  at  Niblo's,  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
Company.  The  operas  will  be  given  at  the  respect- 
ive establishments  on  the  same  evenings,  thus  throw- 
ing the  managers  and  artists  into  direct  competition. 
Strakosch  vs.  Maretzek — Parodi  vs.  Gazzaniga — 
Tiberini  is.  Brignoli — Morelli  vs.  Amodio — Patti  vs. 
Aldini — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
interest  already  excited,  is  intense  among  the  opera- 
goers,  but  they  may  be  after  all  disappointed  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  War  of  the  Operas, 
by  a  rumored  fusion  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
This  is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  doubtful. 

Trovatok. 

LouisviLLK,  Ky.,  Peb.  23.  —  Our  "Orpheus" 
(Manner-Chor)  can  boast  of  some  really  fine  voices, 
and  the  members  possess,  what  few  American  Music 
Societies  have,  a  large  amount  of  perseverance 
and  industry.  Mr.  E.  W.  Gdnter  is  their  Con- 
ductor. At  their  last  Concert,  they  rendered  some 
of  Mendelssohn's,  Abt's,  and  Zdllner's  four-part 
songs  in  excellent  style.  They  also  gave,  what  I 
perceive  is  frequently  sung  by  our  namesake  in  Bos- 
ton, Mozart's  0  Isis  und  Osiris,  and  gave  it  well. 
One  cantata  especially,  L)as  Gebet  der  Erde,  by 
Ziillncr,  a  fine  composition,  full  of  effective  harmony, 
and  requiring  much  attention  to  he  bestowed  on  the 
light  and  shade,  to  render  successfully  the  meaning 
of  the  composer,  they  performed  admirably,  and  in 
really  artistic  style.  Besides  the  Choruses,  we  had 
the  Sextuor  from  Lucia,  Largo  al  Factotum,  and 
other  Solos  by  our  best  amateurs.  The  Concert 
proved  successful,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

To  show  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the 
"  Orpheus,"  I  will  mention  that  at  the  last  Musical 
Festival,  held  in  Cincinnati  last  June,  they  carried 
the  palm  of  victory  over  all  their  sister  associations. 
Louisville  has  sufficient  material  to  produce  the 
"Creation,"  "Messiah,"  Slabat  Muter,  &c.,  with 
credit.  Four  years  ago  we  had  an  excellent  Society, 
the  "Mozart,"  but  alas  1  after  two  seasons  of  suc- 
cess, want  of  union  proved  their  ruin.  Now  and 
then,  on  especial  occasions,  and  with  great  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  zealous  ones,  a  Concert  is  given  for 
some  church  or  charitable  association,  and  whatever 
is  thus  attempted,  is  generally  successful.  Recently 
the  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini,  was  produced  by  the 
old  members  of  the  Mozart,  the  Solos  all  being  sus- 
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tained  by  amateurs.  Quis  est  homo,  Fac  ut  portem, 
and  the  Quartet  were  rendered  beautifully  ;  and  the 
Choruses,  as  usual,  were  sung  well,  in  excellent 
time,  and  with  good  effeet,  the  parts  all  being  well 
balanced.  I  trust  wo  may  again  resuscitate  the 
Society,  but  at  present  the  Orpheus  is  our  only  per- 
manent institution  ;  the  members  of  the  same  know 
the  importance  of  harmony  and  discipline  much 
better  than  their  American  brethren,  as  their  7th 
anniversary  has  recently  been  celebrated. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.  —  The  second 
of  the  "  Mozart  Series,"  on  the  18ih,  was  an  excel- 
lent concert.  The  quartet  was  assisted  by  a  chorus 
of  amateur  musicians.  Mrs.  Mozart  was  enthusi- 
astically received  in  "I'm a  Merry  Zingara,"  which 
was  charmingly  rendered.  A  Scena  from  "  Elijah" 
— Mrs.  Mozart  as  the  youth,  Mr.  Mozart  as  Elijah, 
amateurs  as  the  people — was  rather  imperfectly  de- 
livered. The  part  of  Elijah  was  heavy,  and  the 
chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  not  half  as  powerful 
or  distinct  as  when  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the 
"Institute."  "Dreams,"  by  Mrs.  Wells,  of  this 
city,  was  given  with  much  perfection.  We  do  not 
agree  with  one  of  our  critics  that  Mr.  Fitzhdgh's 
accompaniment  was  heavy.  Our  friend  Jones  was 
remarking  that  it  was  well  conceited  and  executed. 

The  "  third  and  last  concert "  of  the  series,  on 
the  20th,  introduced  the  "  German  Trio,"  of  Boston. 
Theirfirst  piece  was  a  "  Grand  Trio  of  Beethoven's." 
It  was  given  with  much  expression  and  effect.  The 
lights  and  shades  were  well  worked  up,  and  the  ear 
drank  deep  at  this  new  fountain  of  sound  so  suddenly 
opened.  Jones  sat  quietly  through  the  Trio.  He 
seemed  in  a  sort  of  dream.  Some  few  seconds  after 
the  applause  at  the  close  of  the  Trio  had  subsided, 
he  suddenly  turned  and  remarked :  "  How  I  love 
Beethoven !  his  music  sets  a  chord  vibrating  in  my 
heart  whenever  I  hear  it.  I  recollect  the  first  work 
of  his  that  I  ever  heard  publicly  performed,  was  the 
'Allegretto  in  B  flat,  from  the  Symphony  in  E,'  by 
an  orchestra  in  a  neighboring  city.  I  then  began  to 
appreciate  Beethoven.  I  had  only  recognized  him 
as  the  author  of  'Beethoven's  favorite  waltz,'. (so 
named  to  make  it  sell),  or  some  light  sentimentality 
for  the  piano,  but  now  that  I  had  heard  him  in  a 
higher  sphere,  I  found  that  the  void  in  my  soul,  left 
untouched  by  inspirations  of  other  authors,  was  filled 
to  repletion  by  the  sympathetic  breathings  of  Bee- 
thoven's noble  spirit." 

"  You  speak  my  sentiments,"  said  a  friend  at  our 
left,  who  had  listened  to  the  conversation.  '-Beet- 
hoven is  too  little  appreciated.  Vfe  seldom  find 
his  name  among  familiar  authors  on  our  programmes 
of  concerts  here  in  the  country.  I  think  your  re- 
mark true,  that  too  many  only  think  of  him  as  the 
author  (  ■?  )  of  sentimental  waltzes !  Why  are  his 
Sonatas,  his  Concertos,  &c.,  left  unsung  by  our  ama- 
teur pianists  ■? " 

"  They  are  left  unsung,  because  to  perform  them 
satisfactorily,  one  must  appreciate  the  feeling  of  that 
great  master,  as  the  music  grew  under  his  inspired 
pen.  Iri  his  lighter  moods  he  pleases  and  attracts, 
but  as  his  own  mysterious  soul  of  harmony  bursts 
on  the  car,  or  wails  out  as  a  broken  spirit,  we  can 
only  listen,  and  by  listening  learn  to  hoar  under- 
statidingly." 

The  Solo  Violincello,  "Swiss  Boy,"  by  Mr. 
JuNGsiCKEL,  was  Well  executed,  and  showed  to 
advantage  the  gentleman's  dexterity  as  a  solo  per- 
former, but  after  the  trio  the  music  was  weak  in 
idea. 

Mr.  Gaertnee,  in  the  "  Third  Concerto  by  De 
Beriot,"  for  Violin,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
audience,  by  his  masterly  rendering. 

The  programme  announced  a  "fantasia  for  piano, 
Listz,"  by  Mr.  Hause.  It  was  an  indifferent  thing, 
calculated  to  show  "agility  in  fingering,"  rather  than 
one's   capability   to  translate   ideas,  (of  which   the 


fantasia  had  but  few).  We  strongly  suspect  the 
piece  was  an  impromptu! 

The  "  Skylark,"  Comer,  sung  by  Mrs.  Mozart, 
was  the  gem  of  the  solos  of  the  evening,  and  re- 
ceived a  hearty  encore.  The  concert  was  every  way 
successful,  and  a  fit  close  to  the  series.  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh,  our  best  resident  pianist,  performed  his 
accompaniments  admirably. 

Our  concert  season  this  winter  closed  with  a 
concert  by  the  "Old  Folks  from  Reading,"  in  big 
coats,  little  coats;  high  dresses,  low  dresses  ;  puffed 
wigs  and  knee  breeches.  Ad  Libitum. 
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NOTICE. 

New^  Volume. — With  one  more  number  our  Jour- 
nal will  complete  its  ffth  year.  Daring  these  five 
years  it  has  never  once  failed  to  make  its  appearance 
punctually  every  Saturday,  and  has  earned,  we  think, 
a  right  not  only  to  continue  to  live,  but  to  begin  to 
remunerate  much  better  than  it  has  done  the  inces- 
sant, anxious  care  and  brain-work  which  have  thus 
far  kept  it  up  to  its  first  promise.  It  will  live  on,  if 
toe  live.  It  has  always  paid  its  own  way,  if  it  has  only 
half  paid  its  editor.  Its  prospects  are  improving,  and 
were  all  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  as  faithful  to 
their  very  small  obligation  as  we  have  been  to  our 
great  one,  we  should  even  now  have  but  little  reason 
to  complain. 

The  sixth  year,  and  eleventh  volume  of  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music  will  commence  on  Saturday, 
April  4th.  We  trust  we  shall  have  to  part  company 
with  very  few  of  our  present  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  us,  warmly  and  strongly,  from 
the  first.  We  hope,  too,  to  have  to  add  many  new 
names  to  our  list.  Let  it  be  understood  our  terms 
are  payment  in  advance ;  for  we  are  weary  of  serving 
those  who  (in  some  instances  for  two  or  three  years) 
have  made  us  not  the  slightest  return,  and  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  such  risks,  or,  as  experience 
proves,  to  bear  such  certain  loss. 

Reneioals  of  suhscriptio7i,  and  new  suhsci'ipiions  for 
the  sixth  year  are  noio  in  order. 

CONCERTS. 

Mekdelssohn    Quintette    Club.  —  The 

closing  con(;ert  of  the  series  (Tussday  eveninp;  of 

last   week)    leaves   the    best    impression.      The 

Chickerlng  Saloon  was  actually  crowded,  and  by 

the  most  attentive  and  delighted  audience  of  the 

season.     Here  is  the  prosramtne  : 

part  I. 

1 — Quartet  in  A,  No.  5, Mozart. 

Aliegi-o— Minuetto  — And-inte — Finale,  Allegro. 
2— Piano  Trio,  iu  B  flat,  for  Piivun,  Clarinet  imd 

Violoncello, Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Hamanti,  liyan  and  W.  Fries. 

PART    II. 

3 — Tem.t  con  Variazioni  and  Fioale  from  the  Posthu- 
mous Qu.'irtet  in  D  minor, Schubert. 

ia.  "  Friihling^lied." Franz, 
b.  "  Im  wunderschonen  Monat  Mai." 
c.  "  W'iUlionimen  niein  W'ald.^' 
Mr.  Kreissmann. 

5~Second  Quintet  in  E  ilat,  op.  87, Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace — Allegretto  Seherzando — Adagio  molto — 
Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

The  novelty  hero  was  the  Beethoven  Trio,  with 
Clarinet,  one  of  his  early  works,  (op.  11.)  It 
consists  of  the  usual  Allegro  and  Adagio,  which 
are  quite  fresh  and  buoyant,  in  the  master's  Iiappj' 
mood,  with  passages  of  deeper  feeling,  and  for  a 
finale  takes  a  popular  Italian  melody,  very  bright 
and  piquant,  as  a  theme  for  variations  such  as 
only  Beethoven  could  write.  The  reed  tones 
add  great  brightness  to  the  whole,  and  blended 
finely  with  the  strings.  The  pianist  evinced  pro- 
gress, but  had  not  overcome  the  stiffness  of  com- 
paratively a  beginner.     The  Mozart  Quartet  is 


a  tiling  to  wile  away  all  feeling  of  constraint,  care, 
or  common-place.  Its  Andante  is  a  memorable 
one,  by  the  magical  effeet  of  that  throbbing 
rhythm  kept  up  by  way  of  accompaniment  in  the 
violoncello,  until  one  by  one  the  other  instru- 
ments become  possessed  with  it.  Of  that  myste- 
rious sad  march,  with  variations,  by  Schubert, 
and  the  inspired  finale,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
never  enjoyed  it  more,  and  never  felt  so  clearly 
before,  except  when  listening  to  his  Symphony, 
the  poetic  soul  and  genius  of  the  man.  The 
second  Quintet  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
impassioned  works  of  Mendelssohn,  and  only 
grows  on  one  by  repetition.  The  quaint,  wild 
ballad-like  melody  of  the  Scherzando  is  quite 
captivating. 

Mr.  Kreissmann,  with  the  admirable  accom- 
paniment of  Otto  Dresel,  gave  very  great 
pleasure  by  his  truly  expressive  singing  of  the 
finely  imaginative  songs  of  Robert  Franz. 

In  congratulating  the  Club  on  their  eighth 
season,  so  successfully  closed,  we  are  happily  re- 
minded that  there  still  remains  their  Annual 
Benefit  Concert,  which  will  take  place  shortly. 

The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  gave,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  last  of  their  three  delightful 
concerts.  Their  success,  decided  at  the  outset, 
has  gone  on  crescendo.  Forced  by  the  over- 
flowing audience  to  go  to  the  Melodeon,  which 
holds  at  least  1,200,  they  found  that  also  filled. 
And  a  more  intelligent  and  truly  music-loving 
audience  of  that  number,  has  not  been  seen  at 
any  Boston  concert.  The  entire  programme 
passed  off  with  the  greatest  zest. 

It  is  a  rare  treat  to  hear  thirty  or  forty  good 
male  voices,  blended  so  perfectly,  sing  with  such 
precision,  spirit,  careful  light  and  shade,  as  these 
have  been  trained  to  do  by  Mr.  Kreissjiann. 
If  we  should  question  any  point  of  style  in  their 
performance,  it  would  be  a  slightly  excessive  ten- 
dency to  the  staccato,  a  cutting  off  of  notes  too 
short,  sometimes.  They  gave  us  six  of  their 
German  part-songs.  The  first,  by  Gade,  called 
Waldlied,  or  "  Forest  Song,"  is  full  of  bright 
early  morning  jubilance,  and  lively  sympathy 
with  Nature. 

The  next  was  Mendelssohn's  "  Turkish  Drink- 
ing Song,"  a  Bacchanalian,  in  an  Oriental,  minor 
strain,  at  once  quaintly  jovial,  sentimental  and 
superstitious,  and  of  a  choice  vinous  fltvor,  bright- 
ening into  the  major  at  the  fifth  line,  where  tenor 
solo,  (Kreissmann),  alternates  with  chorus: 

Out  with  thee  !  hence  with  thy  face  so  blue ! 
„  No  wine  from  a  grim  looking  menial. 
Let  him  who  wine  brings  be  jovial  too, 
And  vex  not  the  wine  ell'  so  genial; 
O  come  pretty  maiden,  hither  to  me, 
Why  stand  there  timid  and  fearful. 
Thou  shalt  my  cup  bearer  henceforth  be, 
Then  the  wine  shall  be  sparkling  and  cheerful. 
O  prithee  come,  O  prithee  come. 
Out  with  thee  !  hence  with  thy  face  so  blue,  &c. 

"  The  Voyage,"  also  by  Mendelssohn,  to  words 
by  Heine,  woo?  one  irresistibly  to  its  own  mood, 
by  its  rich  sombre  harmony,  and  dreamy  melai;- 
choly  measure. 

The  other  part-songs  were  Das  Kirchlein.  (The 
Chapel),  a  singularly  rich  and  sombre  /lieee  of 
tone-coloring,  in  the  latter  part  of  whi.:h  a  por- 
tion of  the  deep  basses,  answered  by 'enors,  make 
a  sort  of  tolling  accompaniment  to  the  rest ;  a 
beautiful  piece  of  slow  and  trEuquil  harmony, 
introduced  for  an  encore;  and  for  a  finale  to  the 
concert,  the  German  National  Hymn :  Wo  ist 
des  Deutschen  Vaterland?  composed  by  Keichardt. 
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This  Tvas  sung  with  real  patriotic  fire,  and 
made  a  great  impression.  Perhaps  it  was  taken 
a  little  too  rapidly  than  is  the  custom,  but  it 
touched  the  right  chord,  and  that  strongly. 

Mr.  Kreissmann  had  arranged  his  beautiful 
Serenade,  published  some  years  since  as  a  solo  : 
Kommheraus,  for  four  male  voices,  and  it  sounded 
finely  so,  although  the  singing  seemed  a  little 
timid. 

Miss  DoANE  never  looked  or  sang  better,  and 
her  selections  were  excellent.  That  lovely  mel- 
ody from  Mozart's  "Figaro,"  Deh  vieni,  non 
tardar,  o  gioja  bella,  which  was  one  of  the  things 
in  which  Jenny  Lind's  singing  was  most  heavenly, 
has  never  since  been  sung  to  us  so  satisfactorily 
as  by  Miss  Doane.  She  was  true  to  the  exquisite 
purity,  the  simplicity  and  heart-felt  tenderness 
and  rapture  of  the  melod}'.  Sontag  injured  it 
by  ornament.  Miss  Doane's  voice  only  lacked 
one  or  two  good  low  tones  in  a  single  passage ; 
otherwise  her  fresh,  sympathetic,  pure  soprano 
was  well  suited  to  the  song,  and  she  had  carefully 
studied  the  intention  of  the  music  till  she  made  it 
her  own,  and  sang  it  with  true  fervor.  Otto 
Dresel  kindly  volunteered  the  piano  accompa- 
niment, which  be  had  taken  the  pains  to  arrange 
expressly  from  the  orchestral  score,  reproducing 
its  essential  beauties  with  consummate  skill  and 
taste.  A  repetition  was  inevitable.  In  the  duet 
from  "  Fidelio,"  which  she  sang  with  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann  :  0  namenlose  Freude — the  rapturous  duet 
in  which  the  long  separated  wife  and  husband 
recognize  each  other  in  the  prison  of  the  latter, 
an  orchestra  was  much  more  needed  ;  the  piano, 
admirably  as  it  was  played,  failed  to  convey  the 
whole  idea  ;  although  the  effect  was  bettered  by 
a  change  of  position  when  the  duet  was  repeated. 
It  is  glorious  music,  and  was  finely  sung.  Miss 
Doane  sang  also,  most  acceptably,  the  song, 
Die  Lotos  Blume,  by  Kobert  Franz,  in  Ger- 
man, and  a  bright  little  Khenish  Volhslied  by 
Mendelssohn,  in  English :  "  Of  all  the  pretty 
darlings,"  &c. 

Quite  an  enjoyable  item  in  the  programme  was 
the  duet  from  "Don  Giovanni":  Eh  via,  huffone, 
(from  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  where 
Leporello  threatens  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
Don,  and  gets  laughed  at  by  him),  sung  by  Herren 
Laxgerfeld  and  Schr.\ubstaedtek.  It  is  a 
buffo  piece,  in  the  Italian  rapid  parlando  style. 
GuIibichefF  says :  "  Let  none  but  Italians  sing  it ; 
translate  it  and  it  ceases  to  exist."  Nevertheless 
it  was  sung  with  rjusto  and  we  enjoyed  it  much, 
although  the  German  nein,  nein,  nein,  for  no,  no, 
no,  and  other  syllabic  iterations  did  indeed  sound 
a  little  awkwardly.  The  Mendelsssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  contributed  the  quaint  Scherzo 
Allegretto,  preceded  by  the  Adagio,  from  Men- 
delssohn's second  Quintet,  and  a  scena  from 
Rjherl  le  Diahle,  in  which  the  flute  and  clarinet 
took  part  quite  efTectively. 

Long  as  the  concert  was,  we  think  all  went 
a^way  reluctantly,  and  it  was  a  common  remark 
that,  were  the  Orpheus  to  give  three  more 
conceits,  all  would  wish  to  go  to  them.  The 
annonnc=:ment  of  another  Concert  by  the  Orpheus, 
in  comprnnent  to  Miss  Doane  and  to  Mr. 
Kreissma>«v,  to  take  place  next  Wednesday 
evening,  will  of  course  be  gladly  hailed  by  all 
who  owe  so  kiuch  pleasure  to  these  genuine 
artists. 

Okcbesteal  TJmos.  In  the  two  last  Afternoon 
Concerts,  we  have  had  another  hearing  of  Scliubert'8 


glorious  Symphony, by  two  instalments;  at  the  first, 
the  first  and  tliird  movements;  at  the  last,  the 
second  and  fourth,  i.  e.  ihe  Andante,  and  that  mar- 
vellously inspired  and  exciiing  Finale.  We  arc  sure 
the  Symphony  won  many  new  admirers.  Our 
friend,  who  writes  of  music  in  the  Atlas,  and  who 
generally  writes  so  well  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
ourselves  agreeing  with  him  far  oftener  than  we 
differ,  makes  a  good-humored  allusion  to  our  com- 
ments on  his  condemnation,  or  rather  faint  praise, 
of  this  Schubert  Symphony.     He  says: 

"  We  beg  to  suggest  that  a  man  can  never  be 
reasoned  out  of  an  impression  which  he  has  received 
while  in  a  candid  state  of  mind.  If  a  musical  work 
seems  to  him  merely  pretty  and  lyrical,  no  amount 
of  argument  will  make  it  grand  in  his  recollection.'' 

The  object  of  our  writing  was  not  at  all  to  alter 
his  impression,  which  was  doubtless  honest ;  but  to 
do  justice  to  a  noble  work,  so  strangely  unapprecia- 
ted by  many  who  are  regarded  as  in  some  sense 
leaders  of  opinion  by  the  readers  of  newspaper  criti- 
cisms. It  was  to  show  our  public  that  there  are  also 
other  impressions  about  this  matter,  and  that  the 
weight  of  impressions  is  mainly  with  the  Sym- 
phony, as  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  genius  in  that 
form. 

The  two  concerts  were  also  enriched  by  Weber's 
Overture  to  "Oberon,"  and  Rossini's  to  the  "Siege 
of  Corinth,"  and  by  a  plenty  of  bright  dance  music, 
operatic  arrangements,  &c.,  ending  with  Mr.  Zek- 
rahn's  "  Carnival."  The  audiences  do  not  begin 
to  fall  off,  but  evince  more  and  more  interest  in  the 
music. 


Por  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
The  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  Music. — My 
attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers,  a  few  days  since,  alluding  to  a  performance 
in  our  city  of  the  *'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  music  to  this  play  was 
composed  by  Mendelssohn,  at  the  age  of  si.xteen. 
Now  as  far  as  the  overture  is  concerned,  this  is  indeed 
true,  it  having  been  completed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1826.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1843 
that  Mendelssohn  found  himself  nearly  prostrated, 
mentally  and  physically,  from  the  almost  incessant 
toil  and  anxiety  which  his  professional  labors  had 
brought  upon  him — and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  he  consented  to  retire  for  a  time  to  Switz- 
erland, there  hoping  to  obtain  the  repose  which  he 
so  much  needed.  It  was  here,  while  sojourning  on 
the  hanks  of  Lake  Geneva,  that  he  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  completing  the  music  to  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  the  overture  to  which  had  been 
given  to  the  world  seventeen  years  before.  Shak- 
speare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with  Men- 
delssohn's music,  was  performed  for  the-first  time  at 
Potsdam,  (a  short  distance  from  Berlin),  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1843,  in  the  private  theatre  connected 
with  the  summer*  residence  of  Frederic  William, 
King  of  Prussia.  N.  B.  c. 


"New  Music. 

(From  llnsscll  &  Richarason,  291  Washington  St.) 

S.  Thalherc.    Compositions  Cilebres.    No.  3.  Op.  CG. 

Introduction  and  Variations  on  the  Barcarolle  of 

the  Opera,  L'Etisirc  d'Amore,  of  Donizetti.  23  pp. 

price  .ftl. 
No.  .5.    Up.  67.     Grande  Fantaisie  on  motives  from 

the  Opera,  Don  Pasjuale,  of  Donizetti.    29  pp. 

price  .'({1,2.5. 

Two  more  of  Thalborg's  most  popular,  most  graceful 
and  most  difficult  concert  pieces.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  them ;  you  must  hear  him  play  them.  Most 
of  our  readers  have  heard  him;  many  will  like  tO' 
possess  a  fair  authentic  copy  and  remainder  of  the 
music,  though  comparatively  few  (and  yet  a  goodly 
number)  will  undertake  to  master  it  in  some  measure 
with  their  own  fingers.  His  Don  Pasrjuale  Serenade 
is  a  great  favorite,  and  never  has  that  melody  seemed 
80  fresh  to  us  as  in  Thalborg's  treatment.  As  to 
Messrs.  Pi..  &  Il's  editions,  they  present  altogether 
the  most  clear   and   beautiful   specimens   of  music 


engraving,  that  have  made  their  appearance  in  this 
country.  The  ornamental  title  pages  (differing  in 
style  with  each  number)  are  tasteful  and  elegant 
enough  to  suggest  comparison  wiih  the  best  foreign 
publications. 

Ferdinand  Beyer.  Op.  134.  Les  Plaisirs  de  la 
Jeunesse.  A  collection  of  very  easy  modern  Dances 
for  Piano.  No.  1.  La  Polka ;  2.  La  Vatse ;  3.  La 
Schottisch :  6.  Le  Quadrille.  Each  5  nazes,  nrice 
20  cts.  1    o    .  1 

C.  Zerrahn.  Traviata  Quadrille,  for  Piano,  on 
themes  from  Verdi's  new  Opera.  Pp.  7,  price 
30  cts. 

2.  Concordia  Quadrille,  pp.  7.     2.5  cts. 

Brilliant  and  taking  ;  with  a  true  dance  accent. 
The  Concordia  has  a  couple  of  ad  libitum  flute-parts 
to  one  of  its  movements. 

F.  Burgmueller.  Grand  Waltz  from  Le  Prophete. 
Being  No.  11  of  "  The  Varieties,"  a  series  of  12 
pieces.     Pp.  11.     .50  cts. 

An  introduction,  consisting  of  the  pastoral  Andan- 
tino,  followed  hy  the  second  motive  of  the  March  du 
sacre,  leads  to  some  of  the  graceful  dances  of  the 
skating  scene. 

Th.  Oesten.  Elegant  hnpromptu  on  Pepita's 
March.    30  cts. 

G.  Bemis.  Kilty  Clyde.  Song  with  Guitar.  3  pages. 
Being  No.  23  of  the  "  Guitarist's  Repertoire." 

(From  C.  Breusing,  New  York.) 

S.  Thalberg.     Op.  72.     "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  varie 

pour  le  Piano.    Pp.  14.    Price  $1  00. 
Souvcjiir  d'  Amerique :    Valses  brilliantes,   for  Piano. 

pp.  17.     $1. 

Two  of  Thalberg's  latest  works,  composed  here  in 
America.  His  exquisite  treatment  of  "Sweet  Home" 
has  given  delight  wherever  he  has  played,  and  will  be 
much  sought  for.  His  Waltzes  have  a  fascinating 
grace  and  brilliancy,  that  places  them  along  with 
those  of  Strauss,  Labitzky  and  Lanner.  They  are 
difficult  for  waltzes,  but  not  difficult  for  Thalberg 
music. 


Thalberg  is  with  us  again,  accompanied  by 
Madame  D'Angri,  Madame  Johannse.v,  and  Herr 
Schreieer.  He  gives  his  first  evening  concert  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  Music  Hall ;  the  second  on  Thurs- 
day. For  the  pieces  to  be  played,  or  sung,  see  adver- 
tisement. Also,  three  Matine'es,  at  Chickering's,  are 
announced,  for  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Monday,  at 
1  P.  M.,  when  he  will  play  some  of  his  own  choicest 
pieces,  with  selections  from  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.,  to  a  select  audience,  paying  $5  for  the  series. 
Particulars  below We  are  happy  to  see  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  benefit  concert  to  Carl  Zerrahn  very 
generally  and  warmly  responded  to. . .  .The  musical 
"uccelli,"  "sweet  faces,  belli,  belli,"  wdio  sang  for 
"  poor  CoRELLi,"  at  that  charming  private  concert, 
were  as  many  as  fiftj,  and  not  fifteen,  as  our  treach- 
erous types  made  it. 

Those  who  would  find  a  rich  supply  of  Easter 
music,  are  referred  to  Novello's  advertisement  in 
another  column.... A  new  military  band  has  been 
organized  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ger- 
mania  Band,"  composed  of  members  of  the  Germa- 
nia  Serenade  Band,  and  other  excellent  musicians. 
They  will  make  their  debut  at  a  grand  Military  Con- 
cert, in  the  Music  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Boston  City  Guard,"  next  Saturday  evening. .. . 
By  the  way,  leaders  of  bands  will  find  something  to 
their  purpose  in  the  announcement  of  Messrs. 
Booscy  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  another  column. 

The  Strakoscii  Troupe,  in  New  York,  performed 
Don    Giovanni  last  night,  with   Parodi  as  Donna 

Anna,  and   Mme.  Wiliiorst  as  Zcidina Tiial- 

bero,  with  the  German  Opera  Troupe,  the  United 
Siingcrbund,  and  others,  gave  this  week  a  concert 
and  opera  combined,  in  aid  of  the  German  Society. 
The  programme  included  two  acts  of  Fidelio,  the 
Conspiracy  chorus  from    "  Tell,"  the    Tannhaiiser 
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overture,  &c.,  &c. . .  .At  tlie  splendid  new  Academy 
of  Music  in  PliiUidclpliia,  the  operas  have  been : 
March  nth,  IlTrovatore;  I3th,  Zci  Traviata;  14lh, 
Traviala;  I6th,  Traviata.  The  bust  of  Mozart 
surmounts  the  stage !  The  prima  donna,  Mme. 
Gazzaniga,  seems  to  gain  favor. . .  .A  new  pianist 
is  reported  in  New  York,  as  just  from  Germany, 
who  "  combines  tlie  strength  of  Gottsclialk,  the 
grace  of  Timm,  and  the  delicacy  of  Thalberg." 
His  name  is  Schmeissee. 

The  Charlestown  Academy  of  Jlusie,  an  amateur 
association,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Byrnes,  gave  a  good  private  performance,  week 
before  last,  of  Romberg's  "  Transient  and  Eternal," 
Mozart's  12th  Mass,  and  Neukomm's  Chorus  from 
the  "Hymn  of  the  Night.". ..  .They  have  buiUled 
them  a  noble  hall  in  Worcester,  Mass. — that  is,  the 
Worcester  Mechanics'  Association  have  done  it,  to 
illustrate  their  art  and  handicraft,  and  make  a  hall  for 
their  own  and  other  exhibitions  and  great  meetings, 
which  is  also  to  serve  for  a  splendid  music  hall.  It 
is  said  to  be  larger  than  any  music  hall  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  inaugurated  musically,  with  Miss 
Philupps  and  an  orchestra  from  Boston,  on  the 
19th  inst. . .  .Haydn's"  Seasbns  "has been  performed 
by  the  Musical  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Crouch,  as  he  now  modestly  calls 
himself,  and  no  longer  the  portentous  "  Professor 
F.  Nicholls  Crouch,"  seems  to  be  very  active  in  the 
good  cause  at  Washington,  D.  C,  his  present  abiding 
place,  where  he  gives  "  Historical,  Biographical 
Sketches  and  readings  on  the  Science  and  Progress 
of  Mnsic,  and  the  works  of  early  masters,  copiously 
illustrated,"  at  his  Academy  of  Music.  The  pro- 
gramme to  the  fourth  of  the  course,  (Feb.  26),  con- 
tains songs,  &c.,  from  Handel,  Pergolesi,  Purcell, 
Schubert,  Shield,  Dr.  Arne,  Storace,  Balfe,  old  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  melodies,  &c.  Mr.  C.  will  devote  one 
of  these  evenings  to  "  the  portraiture  of  his    own 

MSS.  work,    'Life  in    the  West.'" Fitzgerald's 

Cit)/  Item,  (Philadelphia),  sccotvds  our  suggestion  of 
regular  Organ  Concerts,  and  promises  a  series  of 
articles  on  Organs  and  Organists  in  Philadelphia. 

The  quid-nuncs  do  not  seem  quite  to  have  settled 
it  among  them  whether  Liszt  shall  come  to  America, 
or  turn  monk  in  a  Hungarian  convent.  We  fancy 
he  will  keep  his  own  counsel  and  remain  very  well 
contented  where  he  is,  in  Weimar.  It  is  said  he 
thinks  something  of  gaining  money,  but  not  every- 
thing— and  "will  not  play,"  as  he  says,  "where  he 
may  be  stared  at  as  a  rara  avis,  but  not  understood 
or  appreciated  as  an  artist."  This  is  an  idea  which 
very  few  virtuosi  endorse  in  our  day.  Liszt  is  an 
artist  of  rare  sensitiveness,  and  no  man  is  less  mer- 
cenary ;  his  generous  disposition,  above   all,  to  his 

brother   artists,  is  proverbial Felicien   David, 

who  composed  the  "  Desert,"  announces  "  The  End 
of  the  World  "  as  nearly  ready. . .  .Verdi  has  gone 
to  Italy,  to  bring  out  his   "  Simone  Boccavera." 

The  Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
press, after  speakins  in  terms  of  praises  of  Mme. 
Lagrange,  tells  the  following  entertaining  story  of 
Brignoli : — 

"Brignoli,  too,  has  done  wonders.  Think  of  it, — 
Brignoli  the  i'usQidcant,  has  been  found  to  sing. — as 
he  can  sing, — well.  He  really  exerted,  himself  stop- 
ped flirting  and  took  to  study;  par  consequence,  he 
has  learned  two  good  things,  how  to  study  and  to 
behave  himself.  On  his  first  appearance  before  the 
discriminating  Creole  and  Spanish  audience  of  Havana 
in  the  role  of  Edgardo,  he  sang  no  better  than  he 
would  have  done  on  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of 
Music.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  No  expression 
of  disapprobation  was  given,  for  a  hiss  is  mauvaise  ton 
in  Havana,  but,  one  by  one,  the  Spaniard  and  Cuban, 
left  the  theatre,  until,  in  the  last  thrilling  scene,  Brig- 
noli found  he  had  to  sing  to  empty  boxes.  Annoyed 
and  mortified  at  such  an  exhibition  of  want  of  appre- 
ciation, he  flew  to  a  sympathizing  friend  for  an  explan- 
ation.    It  was  given  'in  four  words ; — 

"  Mon  ami,  you  sing  false— you  have  no  heart  in 
your  notes — you  do  not  exert  yourself— you  are  pas- 
sionless, and  my  compatriots  do  not  pardon  such  faults 
a  second  time." 


"Mais,  ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute — La  Grange — she  is 
cold — she  freezes  me.  I  cannot  sing  with  her — she  is 
not  passion(^e."[!] 

"Ah!  ca — bien.nous  vcrrons."  And  the  sympathiz- 
ing friend  seeks  La  Grange,  advises  her  of  Brignoli's 
complaint  of  her,  which  caused  the  fair  cantatrice 
much  amusement.  She  determines  to  be  very  ardent 
the  followins  evening  to  prove  to  Brignoli  that  his  bad 
singing  was  not  to  be  laid  to  her  charge.  Brignoli 
meantime  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  how  well  Somnambula  was  given  that 
night,  when  the  tenor  and  prima  donna  were  striving 
to  rival  each  other,  both  in  voice  and  spirit.  There 
were  no  empty  benches  that  night  and  the  stage  was 
completely  carpeted  with  flowers,  while  the  theatre 
rang  again  with  the  repeated  bravos. 


MUSIC    HALL. 


The    First  Concert,    TUESDAY,   March  34th. 

CARD  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  Mr  TflALRERG 
will  give  a  limited  number  of  Conrerta,  on  irhich  occasion  he 
will  make  his  last  appenrnnce  this  seapon. 

The  Manrtpement  is  determined  tn  make  these  Confert?  as 
brilliant  as  possible,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  present  in 
each  a  highly  artistical  Programme. 


The  following  Artists  will  appear  in  the  first  Concert ; 
Mr.  thalberg  ; 

Madame    D'ANGRI, 

(Cantatrice  di  Camera  fo  the  Emperor  of  Austria) ; 

Madame  JOHANNSEN, 

(Prima  Donna  from  the  German  Opera,)  who  is  engaged  for 

two  eTeninps  ; 

Mr.  SCHREIBER, 

(Solo  Trumpet  Player  to  the  Kinji:  of  Ilanover.) 

CoNEiTCTon, SiG.  ABELLA. 


Mr.  THAIXERG 
Will  play  Fantasias :  Prayer  of  IMnpps— Bon  Giovanni — Elisir 
d'Amore,  and  Tarantella. 
Mme,  D'ANGRI 
"Will  sing  Arias:  Betly — Fille  du  Regiment — the  Ricci  Taltz, 
and  the  Rataplan. 
Mme.  .TOHANNSEN' 
mil  sing  Aria:  Robert  le  niaWe-Gumpet's  Valtz— The  Swal- 
lows, and  KUcken's  VolUslied. 
Mr.  SCHREIBER  will  play  two  brilliaofc  solos. 


Tickets  .'?1  to  all  parts  of  the  Hall.  Seats  .ceeured  without 
extra  rtiarse.  The  sale  of  seafs  will  commenre  eaeh  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock,  at  the  Music  Store  of  Russell  &  Richardson, 
291  Washington  St. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  door.  Doors  open  at  m  i  to  com- 
mence at  8  o'clock. 

On  TVEDNFSDAT,  First  Matinee  at  Chickerin<r'R. 
On  THURSDAY,  Second  Concert  at  the  Music  Hall. 

ODSraETTS    a-LEE    CL"CJB. 

The  Members  of  the  ORPIIEnS  GLEE  CLUB  respectfully  in- 
form their  friends  that  they  will  give  a 

COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

— TO — 

Miss  LTJCY  A.  DOANE  &  Mr.  A.  KREISSMANN, 

TO  TAKE  PLACE 

AT  THE   MELODEON, 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  March  25th,  1857. 

The  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  will   kindly  assist. 
[C?^Particular8  hereafter. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  furnish  a  solid  musical 
education  in  all  its  b^rancbes,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  thc^e 
who  interd  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as 
artists  or  teachers. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments, — 
Sy'^Cem  of  Notation.  Hnrynnny,  Counterpoint  mid  Fu§ue, 
Co7nposilion  with  r^ffrenrt  to  Mxiairal  Fotw.  and  Instrumen- 
tationy  Vocalization^  Practice  in  Chorus  Smewig-,  Piano  Forte, 
Viob'ny  and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Each  pupil 
will  be  required  to  devote  himself  practically,  either  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  or  to  some  one  instrument,  as  the 
main  object  of  his  study,  with  a  view  to  artistic  excellence  as  a 
pnlo  perlbrmer ;  and,  as  incidental  to  thi.';,  and  necessary  to  a 
thoninph  knowledge  of  his  art,  some  insight  into  theory,  and 
a  flufBcient  practice  of  the  Piano  Forte  to  enable  him  at  least 
to  accompany,  will  also  be  deemed  essential. 

There  will  be  two  terms  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first 
Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and  continuing  twelve  weeks. 
A  pupil  may  be  admitted  at  any  stage  of  his  musical  progress, 
and  commence  w'th  whichever  class  the  board  of  Instruction 
may  deem  him  qualified  to  enter. 

Certain  evenings  in  the  week  will  be  appointed  for  the 
practice  of  chorus  singing  by  the  whole  school  united,  and  also 
for  solo  performances,  vocal  and  instrumental,  before  an 
assembly  of  invited  friends. 

The  price  of  tuition  will  be  3i;20  a  term,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  and  S;2  entrance  fee. 

The  school  will  go  into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next.  The  classes  will  be  formed  on  the  Saturday  previous  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  Mercantile  Uall,  Summer  St 

Board  of  Instruction:—^.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P, 
Homer,  and  J.  C.  B.  P.^rker. 

For  further  information  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe 
Place. 


THALBERa'S 

MATINi^ES   IVEUSIC  ALES, 

— AT — 

Messrs.  CnicicERixG  &  Sons'  Piano  Warerooms. 

MR.  THALBERG  WILL  GIVE 
THREE  StJBSCBIPTION  MATINEES, 

WEDNESDAY,    March  2.);    FRIDAY,  March  27; 
and  MONDAY,. March  30,  ' 
The  price  of  a  Subecriprion  Ticket  (the  room  holding  hub 
250  person?)  has  been  fixed  at  S5  each,  which  will  admit  the 
subscribers  ro  all  the  three  Matinees. 

O^  The  Piiino  being  placed  in  a  manner  that  all  seats  are 
equ-lly  desirable  for  heai'ing  and  feeing,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  not  to  reserve  treats. 

Hour  of  Commencement,  1  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Doors  will  be 
opened  preci.'^ely  at  hulf  pust  12. 

The   sale  of   the   subscription    tickets    will    commence   on 
Saturday,   March  21st.  at  Uuasell    &   Richardson's,   No.  291 
Washington  Street.     No  tirket-^  to  be  had  at  the  door. 
Scheme  of  the  Three  Matinees. 
First  Matinee.      1— Fantasia  Sonnambula;  2— Andante  ;  3— 
Beethoven's    Sonata    in    C   sharp,    minor;     4— Miserere, 
from  IlTrovatore,  on  the  Alexandre  Organ;  6— Chopin's 
Marche    Funebre ;     6— Home,    sweet    Home  ;     7 — Klisir 
d'Amore 
Secom)    Matinee.      1— Fantasia    Bon    Giovanni ;    2— Etude 
(Repeated  Notes);  3— Tarantella  ;  4  — Finale  (  Puritani)  on 
the  Alexandre  Organ  ;  5~Semiramis  ;  6— Concert  Waltzes; 
7— Lucrezia  Borgia. 
TniRB  Matinee.    1— Prayer  of  Mosea;  2— Etude  La  Legerte  ; 
3-Barcarole;   4— Airs  Kusfes ;  5— Two  of  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  words  ;  6 — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ;  7 — 
Masaniello. 
\:Cr'  M.  Thalberq  will  be  the  only  performer. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION- 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDJSrESDAY  AFTEKJ^OON"  CONCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  .Tiinuary,  1857-     There  will   be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Caul  Zerraqn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Parkapes  containing  Six  Tickets.  SI  ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  he  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolnian,  and  at  the  door. 

Boors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

PIANO-FORTES. 
JACOB    CHICKERINa, 

300  W^ashiiigton  Street,  Boston, 

WOULD  invite  h\?^  friends  and  the  public  generally  to  exam- 
ine his  new  and  elegant  style  of  PIANO-FOKTES,  which 
for  purity,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  tone,  as  well  a.*'  for  neat- 
ness of  touch,  completeness  of  action,  and  durability,  are 
second  to  none  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Our  fa(  ilities  ft)r  munufacturing  are  such,  that  we  can  afford 
to  furnish  instruments  to  purchasers  on  aa  reasonable  terms  as 
they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

(Successors  to  the  late  D.  B.  Newhall,) 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  anc^  the  public,  that, 
having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  late  I>.  B.  New- 
hall,  they  will  continue  the  business  at  the  old  stand;  and 
having  great  fiiciiities  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predecessor,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  the  most  faithful  and 
perfect  manner,  a.s  the  proprietors  themselves  superintend  the 
manufacture,  and  having  had  many  years  personal  experience, 
with  the  late  D.  B.  Newhall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
are  determined  to  make  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Persons  in  want  of  a  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

Warerooms,  344  Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.        John  R.  Mullin.        Nelson  S.  Rbed. 

Important   to   Conductors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


B 


B  O  O  S  E -S-    Sz    SOISTS, 
OF    LONDON, 

EG  to  announce  that,  they  will  forward,  postage-froe,  to  any 
part  of  the  Uni'ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents nf  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

Thc^e  three  works  have  been  in  cour.^e  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  n.' 
STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c.. 
Arranged  by  C.  Boos6,  (Band  Master  Fusilier  fluards,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.    A  number  of  each  JJurnal  is  pub- 
lished every  month. 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  Itie  Milit-ary  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band,)  price  15<.  each  ;  50  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7s  each  ;  an«  "0  numbers  of  the 
Orihestral  Journal,  (for  stringed  band,)  price  55.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  n'usic  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  inarked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  or*"  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishees, 

24  and  28  HotLES  St.,  London,  (Enq.) 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


imi  PHEHiOi  PiiliO-FOBl 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the.  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FH'OM   THE 

^Rssszlvstits  ettaritaik  fHtcijanu  ftssotifftion 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImproTements," 

THE   GOLn  MEBAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


pftoM  THE 

American  lastitnte,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Agricultural  Society, 

THE   HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CmCKEE- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PLAKOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


W  AREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

J,A.3VCES    -VZ.    -yOSE'S 

PREiaiUm   PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
WaB  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Uoston,  ID  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  mujical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
Pir  the  Fuperiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
me»t  purchased  from  this  ej^tablishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  ^lU  and  perfect  sa'isGictioo. 

Wardrooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


"WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
XEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  V02E  S,  So.  83.5  WA.?niNaTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

EoomsatP.eT.  A.  A.  3Iiner'»  Church Fchool  Street,  Boston. 

_gDWA^r  i,T  ba£ch^ 


Aiatlaems  for  tlie  coBiiBg  Season. 
Novello's  Ch^ap  MUSIC, 

{Impuited  from  England) 

9  5    Broadway^  NX. 

E  ASTER-TinE, 

EOTCE.-IF  WE  BKLIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.    Verse, 

A.  B.     A'ocal  score,  3S  cts  :  Vocal  parts,  19  eta. 
IISI.3IOKE  and  NEAX.E.— CAROLS  POR  EASTER- 

TIDK.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Tuos.  Helmore  and  the  Rev. 

J.  M    Neale.     ISuio.  13c.     Post  free,    music  folio,  St;l,13. 
FIANDEL.— I  KNOW  THAT  MY   REDEEMER  LIVETH. 

Soprano  .^^olo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.    13c.     Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Tiehold,  1  tell  you  a  mystery.     Recit.  b.  1   -iq, 

The  trumpet  phail  .=ound.     Air,  B.  (   ^"^^^ 

Then  .■-hall  be  brou^iht  to  pass.     Recit. 

0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.    Duet,  a.  i 

■ But  thiiDks  be  to  God      Churus. 

Thee  rihall  the  eyes.— lie  shall  feed  his  floi-k.     Air,  13c. 

His  yoke  is  eaay.     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus.     He  was   despised  : 

Air,  a.     A'ocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  16c. 
MS:RBI AN.  — JESUS     CHRIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

(Hymn,)  3Bfi. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (Ma?bam.)-CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
IIEWT.— HEAR  MY   PRAYER.     Ver-^e,  two  trebles,  and 

chorus.     Foho,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  Sc. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd      Verse   for   treble   or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50o.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
IHONK,  W.  n.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  -'Jesus  Christ  is 

risen  to-day."     Cheadle  Prize  Composition,     13c. 
KOKRI§,  THO§.— HEAR   MY    PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus.  ^4c. 
KOVELIiO.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.    Class  copy,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  ill  score,  3c. 
PAIiESTRIPSA BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    r.  a. 

T-  T.  B.      Sic. 

SSWELIi. —EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUD.— HEAR    MY    PRAYER.     Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44g.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
WEBBER.— CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

A^ocal  score,  10c. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  roa  easter-tide. 

\*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Curistmas-Tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  publisht^d  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

roR 

Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

AViTu  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,     in  packets  of  60 5  00 

Ditto,      Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

■With  Voice-Parts  and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 

Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  "Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  AU  //6(ii£;n  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba=s,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

}gJOB  PRINTINS  neatly  and  promptly  execateil  at  this  Office. 
:e3:.a.IjIjET,  id.a.-vis  ss  go. 

.'=.jL  M.^NDFACTDRERa  op 

j;t*4s      '-."^     Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 

j<f|^;|i'^gSii^  and  Square 

■^^^-^/mm  FflRTF? 
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NOTICE. 

The  si.xth  year,  and  eleventh  volume  of  Dtvight's 
Journal  of  Music  ■will  commence  on  Saturday, 
April  4th.  "We  trust  we  shall  have  to  part  company 
with  very  few  of  our  present  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  us,  warmly  and  strongly,  from 
the  first.  "We  hope,  too,  to  have  to  add  many  new 
names  to  our  list.  Let  it  he  understood  our  terms 
are  payment  in  advance ;  for  we  are  weary  of  serving 
those  who  (in  some  instances  for  two  or  three  years) 
have  made  us  not  the  slightest  return,  and  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  such  risks,  or,  as  experience 
proves,  to  bear  such  certain  loss. 

Renetvals  of  subscription,  and  new  stihscriptions  for 
the  sixth  year  are  now  in  order. 

Garrick,  Kean,  Booth,  Rachel,  Mrs.  Kemble. 
Mr.  Verplanck's  interesting  article  upon  Gar- 
kick,  in  the  last  Crayon,  induces  us  to  say  a  few 
words  of  actors  and  acting.  Some  general  dis- 
tinctions became  indispensable  in  assigning  a  place 
to  Rachel,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  must  again 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Heron,  whom  we  hope  shortly 
to  see,  and  of  whom  the  very  able  critics  of  the 
N.  Y.  Courier  and  Evening  Post  express  such 
diverse  opinions.  It  seems  strange  that  when  less 
than  a  century  has  passed  since  Garrick  died,  and 
when  he  was  the  first  eminent  English  actor  whose 
name  will  be  forever  associated  with  the  great 
statesmen,  artists  and  men  of  letters  of  his  own 
time,  we  should  really  know  nothing  of  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  the  characteristics  of  Iiis  geniu.s. 
Such  friends  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Burke 
have  lelt  nothing  but  general  expressions  of  admi- 
ration, and  whether  he  had  creative  and  inter- 
pretative genius  as  an  actor  of  Shakspearc,  or 
whether  he  was  what  Macaulay  (in  his  late  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson)  would  make  him — only  the  most 
incomparable  and  versatile  of  mimics — no  one  can 
determine.  Mr.  Verplanck's  interesting  article 
throws  no  new  light  upon  this  question.    No  Wil- 


liam Hazlitt  or  Richard  H.  Dana  (senior)  of  Gar- 
rick's  time  has  (as  they  have  in  the  case  of  the  elder 
Kean)  given  us  his  genius  re-presented  imngi- 
natively  and  distinctively.  That  kind  of  criticism 
did  not  then  exist  in  England.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  John  Philip  Kemble  and  Macready 
to  see  that  Macaulay  may  be  substantially  right, 
and  that  Garrick,  like  them,  may  have  done  for 
Sliakspeare  all  that  full  and  graceful  appreciation 
and  rendering  of  details,  intelligent  and  elaborate 
study  and  admirable  elocution  can  do,  without 
that  genius  which  in  the  elder  Ke.^n  and  Booth 
struck,  with  true  imaginative  conception,  intui- 
tively and  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  natures  of 
Shakspeare's  creations,  and  embodied  them  wilh 
such  truth  and  with  such  complete  abandonment 
and  merging  of  the  actor's  own  individuality,  that 
he  was  lost  in  transformation. 

The  first  method  is  analytic,  and  the  actor 
studies  a  part  superficially,  and  plaijs  the  infer- 
ence, so  that  characters  become  little  better  than 
generalities  ;  the  latter  is  synthetic  and  crea- 
tive, and  the  conceptions  as  played  become  con- 
crete embodiments.  Actors  of  the  first  class,  like 
almost  all  of  our  summer  painters  among  the 
White  Mountains,  arc  mere  copyists  of  nature;  this 
is  their  merit,  and  when  they  attempt  more,  it  is 
very  clearly  their  limitation ;  those  of  the  latter,  like 
Turner,  give  imaginative  realizations.  W^hen  we 
hear  actors  of  consummate  talent,  like  Kemble 
and  Macready,  we  can  admire  grace  of  gesture, 
beauty  of  tone,  exquisite  rendering  of  particular 
passages,  and  can  come  from  the  theatre  to  talk 
of  an  admirable  "reading  "  of  Hamlet  or  Othello, 
and  to  gather  up  golden  fragments  for  memory  ; 
when  we  hear  actors  of  consummate  genius,  like 
the  elder  Kean  and  Booth,  we  see  face  to  face 
Hamlet  or  Othello  as  an  overpowering  presence 
and  fearful  reality  ;  we  are  too  much  lost  in  the 
awful  problems  and  trials  of  the  man  before  us, 
whose  life  and  struggles  of  thought  and  passion 
are  realized  vLsibly  to  our  senses  and  imagina- 
tively to  our  sympathies,  to  be  able  coolly  to  criti- 
cize and  admire  details,  though  full  of  the 
"  unbonght  grace"  of  nature,  and  we  come 
away  forgetful  of  the  actor  and  overcome  by 
Sliakspeare  as  brought  home  to  us  by  the  actor's 
embodiment,  forgetful  of  details,  in  that  we  have 
"  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  "  to  which 
details,  however  exquisite,  are  trifles — and,  instead 
of  trying  from  fragmentary  suggestions  to  con- 
struct a  consistent  Ilamlet  or  Othello,  we  have 
one,  grasped  and  embodied  intuitivel}',  imagina- 
tively and  with  unerring  reference  to  the  central 
laws  of  his  nature,  by  which  to  reconcile  old  criti- 
cal difficulties  and  symmetrize  seeming  dispro- 
portions. Booth's  acting  of  Hamlet  gave  "one 
more  insijiht  into  his  nature  than  all  criticisms  of 


Hamlet  from  Dr.  Johnson  up  to  Schlegel  and 
Coleridge.  It  gave  him  at  once  unity  and  reality, 
though  of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
conclusively  settled  those  great  questions  as  to 
Ilamlet  wliich  have  been  the  puzzles  of  great 
thinkers.     These  must  remain  open  forever. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  intuitively  "  in  no 
vague  sense.  To  make  our  meaning  plain,  we 
shall  refer  to  that  kind  of  creative  genius  in 
which  or  near  which  no  actor  can  ever  he  classed. 
We  believe  in  "  instantaneousness  of  conception" 
— but  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  Shakspeare  crea- 
ting Hamlet,  of  Napoleon  flashing  out  the  most 
marvellous  combinations  in  the  exigencies  of  bat- 
tle, of  Turner  seeing  in  his  mind,  before  he  painted, 
sky  and  cloud  greater  than  the  temple  of  Paestum, 
over  which  he  hung  them,  one  must  fully  recog- 
nize precedent  labor,  mastery  of  detail,  assimila- 
tion of  resources  into  mind  and  character — vast, 
rapid,  and  as  impossible  to  mere  talent  as  the 
completed  creations  themseles.  No  such  man 
was  ever  the  mere  "  vehicle  of  inspiration." 
Newton  or  Leibnitz  could  no  more  have  swept 
to  or  foreseen  conclusions  with  a  rapidity  baffling 
every  mind's  power  to  follow  but  one  of  equal 
genius,  without  a  swift  and  complete  precedent 
mastery  of  processes,  than  one  can  be  a  great 
pianist,  whatever  his  genius,  without  first  master- 
ing his  instrument.  Acceleration  and  rapidity 
are  of  the  essence  of  genius,  and  one  of  its  inva- 
riable accompaniments  is  that  the  details  and  pro- 
cesses are  as  much  more  complete  as  they  are 
more  rapid  than  the  elaborations  of  talent.  Shak- 
speare's little  things  are  as  much  greater  than  the 
little  things  of  men  of  great  talent,  as  his  concep- 
tions are  greater  than  their  constructions.  Napo- 
leon, just  surrendered,  showing  the  marine  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  the  French  "  E.xercise," 
Turner  found  alone  in  a  boat  which  he  was  gently 
moving  from  side  to  side,  while  he  was  taking 
down  in  a  kind  of  short-hand,  inexplicable  to 
others,  the  ripples  which  would  be  ready  for  use 
years  after,  in  some  great  picture,  are  instructive 
specimens  of  the  universal  truth  to  detail — as 
distinct  fi-om  slavery  to  it — of  men  of  genius. 

These  suggestions  imperfectly  cover  and  express 
the  simpler  and  more  important  laws  and  distinc- 
tions to  be  applied  in  estimating  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  actors.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  staie 
them  in  themselves  than  to  apply  them  justV  *o 
players — for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  partial  cenius, 
and  such  a  thing  as  high  genius'with  evpression 
limited  or  modified  by  some  personal  irSosyncracy 
or  peculiarity,  or  by  some  national  -7pe  of  char- 
acter. Wo  are  quite  ready  to  concede  that  Rachel 
is  inferior  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  she  may  be 
inferior  to  Ristori,  in  queenly  sweep  and  impas- 
sioned abandonment  of  natiire.     We  can  see  that 
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she  is  ratlier  intellectual  than  emotional,  and  that 
she  cannot,  like  them,  give  magnetism  to  good- 
ness— but  that  because  of  these,  and  because  she 
always  acts  the  same  play  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
last  detail,  it  follows,  as  some  maintain,  that  she  is 
not  an  imaginative  artist,  we  confidently  deny. 
The  real  question  is  behind  all  these — whether 
her  characters,  as  she  plays  them,  do  not,  because 
of  their  artistic  integrity  and  unity,  as  judged 
from  a  central  and  not  an  external  point  of  view, 
necessarily  presuppose  high  imaginative  concep- 
tion of  character.  If  so,  then  these  objections 
are  trivial.  Plad  not  the  world  already  decided 
this  in  her  favor,  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to 
demonstrate  it.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  an  open 
question.  Some  one  said  of  Michel  Angelo  that 
he  was  so  purely  imaginative  that  fancy  was  ex- 
cluded ;  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is  not 
her  limitation,  explaining  her  exact  repetition  of 
details.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as  inconsequential  in 
relation  to  an  estimate  of  her  genius,  as  it  is, 
with  Macready,  illustrative  of  his  want  of  imagi- 
native conception  and  embodiment.  Booth  was 
almost  Protean  in  his  transformations,  and  we 
recall  with  admiration  and  delight  how  completely 
the  whole  character  of  his  looks,  tones,  gestures, 
and  all  the  smallest  details  were  naturally  and 
necessarily  marked  by  as  absolute  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration in  his  acting  Shylock,  lago,  Lear,  Hamlet 
and  Othello,  as  were  his  conceptions  of  the  char- 
acters themselves.  Inferior  in  this  respect  as  was 
Kachel,  we  should  have  been  violently  unjust  to 
her  capacity  for  perfect  loss  of  her  own  personal- 
ity in  embodiment,  had  we  not  seen  her  transfor- 
mation in  the  "  Marseillaise,"  which  was  as  fearful 
as  it  was  unexpected,  in  which  she  seemed  half 
sybil  and  half  Cassandra,  and  prophetically 
shrieked  the  fatal  entrance  of  revolution. 

Of  Garrick  it  is  too  late,  and  of  Miss  Heron  it 
is  too  early  for  us  to  attempt  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether,  with  either  or  both,  it  has  been 
imaginative  realization  or  merely  literal  represen- 
tation of  character.  When  we  see  Miss  Heron, 
and  especially  if  she  will  submit  herself  to  the 
severe  test  of  acting  Ophelia,  Desdemona  or 
Juliet,  it  will  not  be  diiUcult  to  form  an  opinion. 
We  hope,  in  a  future  article,  to  speak  somewhat 
at  length  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  eminent  merits,  and 
of  what  we  conceive  to  be  her  limitations.  We 
shall  only  say  now  that,  to  our  minds,  she  has  not 
sutBciently  high,  delicate  and  subtle  imagination 
and  insight  to  grasp  Shakspeare's  characters, 
vitally,  and  to  give  them  that  ideal  power  and 
grace  which  sets  them  high  and  apart  from  all 
other  English  dramatic  creations,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, (for  instance),  her  conceptions  of 
Imogen  and  Perdita  are  not  imaginatively  distin- 
guished in  respects  most  vital  to  their  characters ; 
her  Richard  III.  and  Macbeth  are  mannish,  like 
harsh  contralto  voices ;  her  distinctiveness  of  char- 
acterization external  and  general  instead  of  true 
and  characteristic,  and  her  rendering  of  those 
passages  of  imagination,  which  have  no  restin" 
pf^ace  in  all  literature  but  in  his  works,  wantinrr 
apprehension  of  the  ecstacy  which  they  embody. 
We  fhid  this  view  entirely  confirmed  by  reading 
her  poetry-,  which  has  spirit,  fire  and  directness, 
but  is  bleair  from  subjectivity,  from  want  of  poetic 
atmosphere,  and  of  subtle,  ideal  and  "  majestic 
and  airy "  grace  and  repose  of  movement.  In 
other  wordi,  it  leems  clear  to  us  that  she  has 
versatility  as  disthiguished  from  variety  —  that 
she  has  neither  the  delicacy   and  depth  of  na- 


ture, nor  the  power  and  subtlety  of  imagination 
to  act  or  read  Shakspeare  interpretatively,  and 
that  her  powers  would  be  tasked  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity in  reading  Ben.  Jonson  and  Massinger. 
But  we  have  applied  the  severest  of  tests,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  very  few  English 
actresses  have  ever  lived  to  whose  claims  to  the 
highest  honors  the  apfilication  of  such  a  test 
would  not  be  fatal.  We  turn  with  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  what  Mrs.  Kemble's  readings 
have  done.  Her  apprehension  and  conception  of 
Shakspeare  are  superior  to  those  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  her  audience,  and  she  has  filled  the  think- 
ing mind  of  this  city  full  of  Shakspeare ;  many 
who  cannot  read  him  without  elTort,  and  many 
who  scarcely  read  him  at  all,  have  learned 
through  her  with  delight ;  and  many  have  had 
these  fountains  of  inspiration,  as  immortal  as  the 
soul,  opened  upon  them  like  a  new  life.  Never 
in  this  country,  on  any  stage,  have  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  been  given  with  such  general  and 
uniform  fullness  and  completeness.  In  the  many 
cases  where  she  gives  the  conceptions  and  general 
rendering  of  the  characters  in  which  her  father, 
uncles  and  others  were  famous,  she  shows  imitative 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  calls  up  the 
great  "  Kcmble  family,"  on  which  she  has  re- 
flected such  lustre.  And  then  what,  wonderful 
compass,  power,  variety  and  modulation  of  voice, 
what  power  of  transition  of  passion  and  face, 
how  honestly  and  earnestly  attempting  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  author,  and  how  absolutely  true 
to  her  own  thought !  To  be  sure,  such  as  we 
have  describiid  them,  we  have  no  doubt  are  the 
limitations  of  her  power,  but  when  we  think  of 
her,  we  forget  these,  to  marvel  that  one  strong, 
earnest  and  im[)ulsive  woman  can  have  placed 
before  us,  with  such  general  impressiveness  and 
distinctiveness,  so  many  and  such  diverse  crea- 
tions of  the  greatest  of  men. 

As  we  have  made  Mr.  Verplanck's  article  upon 
Garrick  the  occasion  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot 
better  close  them  than  with  Charles  Lamb's  justly 
indignant  lanEruase,  referring  to  the  nonsense,  as 
common  now  as  it  was  then,  of  makingthe  genius 
of  the  actor  of  character  the  same  in  kind  with 
that  of  its  creator. 

"  Taking  a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey,  I  was 
struck  with  the  affected  attitude  of  a  figure,  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  huve  seen  before,  and  which, 
upon  examin.Ttion,  proved  to  be  a  \vhole-len<;tli  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Garrick.  Gding  nearer,  I  found 
inscribed  under  this  luulequin  fiyurc  the  following 
lines: 

To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose;  then  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  fontis  the  poet  drew, 
The  actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew  ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  called  them  back  to  day  ; 
And  till  Eternity  with  pow'r  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

It  would  he  an  insult  to  my  readers'  understand- 
ing to  attempt  anything;  like  a  criticism  on  this 
farrago  of  fal^e  thou;.'lits  and  nonsense.  But  the 
reflection  it  led  mc  into  was  a  kind  of  wonder,  how, 
from  the  days  of  the  acior  here  celcliraicd  to  our 
own,  it  should  have  Ijccn  the  fashion  to  CDmplinicnt 
every  performer  in  his  turn,  that  has  had  the  luck  to 
please  the  town  in  any  of  the  yrcat  diMraclcrs  of 
Shakspeare.  with  the  notion  o(  posscssiuL'  a  mind 
congenial  vnlh  the  pott's;  how  ))eople  should  come 
thus  unaccountably  to  confound  ilic  power  of  origi- 
nating poetical  images  and  conce[itions  with  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite  ibc  same  when 
put  into  worils;  or  what  eonncctinn  that  absolute 
mastery  over  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a 
great  dramatic  poet  possesses,  has  with  those  tricks 


upon  the  eye  and  ear,  which  a  player  by  observing  a 
few  general  effects,  which  some  common  passion,  as 
grief,  anger,  &c.,  ususlly  has  upon  the  gestures  and 
exterior,  can  so  easily  compass.  It  is  oliservable 
that  wo  fall  into  this  confusion  only  in  dramatic  reci- 
tations. We  never  dream  tliat  the  gentleman  who 
reads  Lucretius  in  public  with  great  applause,  is 
therefore  a  great  poet  and  philosopher;  nor  do  we 
find  that  Tom  Davis,  tlic  liookseller,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  recited  the  Paradise  Lost  better  than  any 
man  in  England  in  his  day,  was  therefore  by  his 
friends  sot  upon  a  level  with  Milton.  Did  not  Gar- 
rick shine,  and  was  ho  not  ambitious  of  shining  in 
every  drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  pro- 
duced, and  shall  he  have  that  honor  to  dwell  in  our 
minds  forever  as  an  inseparable  concomitant  with 
Shakspeare?  A  kindred  mind!  0  who  can  read 
that  affecting  Sonnet  of  Shakspeare,  which  alludes 
to  his  profession  as  a  player: — 

Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds — 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Or  that  other  confession  ; — 

Alas  I  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  thy  view. 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 
dear. 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self- 
watchfulness  in  our  sweet  Shakspeare,  and  dream  of 
anv  congeniality  between  him  and  an  actor  like 
Garrick  1  "  W. 


E^°A  correspondent  in  Dwight's  Journal  favors 
the  exclusive  employment  of  boys  in  chui-ch 
choirs.  Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  charm 
of  childish  voices,  we  think  that  the  banishment 
of  women  from  choral  performances  is  a  step  back 
towards  barbarism.  The  practice  had  its  origin  in 
an  age  which  v/e  are  accustomed  to  call  dark  and 
ignorant,  when  false  views  of  fhe  relations  of  the 
sexes  prevailed,  and  when  the  celibate  monk  was 
reverenced  as  the  highest  style  of  man.  The 
voice  of  woman  was  never  heard  in  the  music  of 
the  church;  it  was  considered  as  profane  as  an 
organ  is  now  in  Scotland.  When  one  reads  of  such 
atrocious  rules  as  were  enacted  at  the  Jeronymite 
Convent  at  Yuste,  where  Charles  V.  ended  his 
days — ordering  that  women  found  within  a  certain 
distance  from  the  gate  should  be  flogged — it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  step  for  such 
people  to  the  Mussulman  doctrine,  which  barred 
woman  out  of  Paradise. 

Neither  sex  can  express  the  whole  of  human 
thought  and  emotion  ;  each  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  other.  So  neither  sex  can  express 
the  whole  of  music;  the  two  voices  united  form 
but  one  instrument.  In  this,  as  in  all  things  that 
concern  the  race,  the  plain  dictates  of  the  Creator 
cannot  be  overlooked:  "  So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  imago,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." — Boston 
Atlas. 

We  fully  coincide  with  the  above,  which  now 
reminds  us  that  we  accidentally  omitted  to  accom- 
pany the  two  articles  of  our  correspondent  (on 
"  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,")  with  a  few  words 
of  editorial  comment.  Some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  "  Precentor,"  and  those  which  seemed 
to  us  to  touch  the  most  important  issues,  had  our 
hearty  sympathy ;  to  others  we  were  simply  hos- 
pitable. The  main  question  was — first  started 
and  mooted  in  the  Transcript— Uow  and  how  far 
should  Music  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  In 
his  first  article  "  Precentor"  argued  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  teach  all  the  children  in  a  school 
en  masse  to  sing  by  rote  a  few  trivial  and  taking 
tunes ;  that  those  who  have  really  a  talent  and  a 
voice  for  music  should  be  separated  from  those 
who  have  not,  and  should  have  that  talent 
recognized  and  made  the  subject  of  thorough  and 
far-pecinf  culture  to  some  practicable  extent. 
We  cannot  but  agree  in  principle  with  this.    In 
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principle,  all  education,  beyond  a  few  common 
indispensables,  like  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, should  be  the  development  of  special 
talents.  Each  child  demands,  bj'  the  individuality 
of  his  nature,  a  training  different  from  other 
children.  Society,  in  taking  charge  of  education 
at  all,  acknowledges,  in  jirincip'e,  the  duty  of  com- 
plete, true  education  to  its  rising  members.  But 
principles  must  needs  be  modified  in  practice ; 
social  ideals  are  in  the  far  future ;  what  we  do 
and  can  do  is  but  a  pitiful  shadow  of  what  we 
would  and  one  day  shall  do  ;  and  the  duty  of 
society  to  the  young  in  this  matter  of  education 
thus  far  necessarily  limits  itself  to  a  very  distantly 
appro.'iimative  and  Procrustean  provision. 

Some  say,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  our  Democratic  institutions  to  provide 
special  education  ;  that  all  should  be  general  and 
common,  all  should  be  taught  alike,  and  only  with 
reference  to  qualifying  them  for  voters,  &o.  If 
our  system,  if  our  schools  can  do  no  more,  these 
reasoners  are  right.  But  any  slightest  attempt  at 
education  involves  progress,  and  the  list  of  the 
indispensables  gets  to  be  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  very  idea  of  "  freedom  and  equality"  is  found 
more  and  more  to  involve  the  protection  and  con- 
sequently the  education  of  individuality,  of  spe- 
cial gifts  and  uses.  Now  with  regard  to  music, 
it  was  one  great  step  gained  (and  wo  should  be 
grateful  to  those  by  whose  continued  efforts  it 
was  gained)  to  have  music  at  all  recognized  and 
admitted,  as  it  now  is  generally,  into  our  schools. 
Here  is  a  point  established.  And  now  comes  up 
a  further  question :  How  shall  we  make  that 
teaching  most  efficient  and  most  useful  ?  And 
here  we  think  our  correspondent's  views,  whether 
immediately  practicable  or  not,  are  to  the  point, 
and  worthy  to  be  seriously  weighed. 

Now  for  "  Precentor's"  second  article.  Here 
he  points  out  one  among  other  openings  which 
present  society  affords  to  boys  who  shall  have 
been  ti-ained  in  schools  to  be  good  singers  of 
sacred  music  :  namely  the  choirs  of  certain  Epis- 
copal churches.  Here  the  writer  gets  upon  the 
ground  of  his  own  speciality,  with  which  of  course 
we  and  most  of  our  readers  are  not  specially  con- 
cerned. But  we  do  not  understand  him  to  main- 
tain that  Music  was  created  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  Episcopal  church  of  England.  For  the 
purposes  of  his  general  argument  regardinrr  the 
public  schools,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  sugn-ost 
that  here  would  be  one  field  for  musical  talent 
trained  in  the  manner  he  had  before  suggested. 
Whether  the  English  church  music  should  employ 
boys'  voices  for  the  soprano,  is  a  question  for  that 
Church,  and  not  for  us,  general  advocates  and 
lovers  of  the  Art  of  Music.  It  was  "  Precentor's  " 
general  view  of  the  importance  of  thorough  train- 
ing, that  commended  his  articles  to  the  hospitality 
of  our  columns.  With  their  Episcopalianism, 
their  boy  soprano  theory,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  we  do  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  he  said  about  the  "juvenile  oratorios,"  and 
about  "Professors"  making  it  their  only  care  to 
popularize  themselves. 

The  question  of  music  in  the  schools  demands 
and  shall  receive  our  attention  at  more  length. 


M.  Thalberg's  Eeturn, 

The  great  pianist  is  with  us  again,  and  is  stirring 
up  the  musical  activities  of  Boston  in  all  its  various 
channels.  He  has  already  given  us  two  concerts  in 
the  Music  Hall,  before  great  audiences.    The  first 


was  on  Tucschiy  evening.  Ho  played  only  pieces 
made  familiar  by  his  former  visit,  namely:  his  Fun- 
tasiiis  on  Don  Gloiiutmi,  the  Prayer  from  Moses,  and 
LEIisir  d' Amove,  \\h  Tarantella,  and, for  an  encore, 
"  Sweet  Home."  These  gave  the  same  measure  and 
qu;ility  of  delight  as  before,  npproving  him  siill  the 
most. elegant  and  brilliant  of  piiiiiists ;  cool,  gentle- 
manly, quiet  in  the  execution  of  wondrous  dilScul- 
ties;  faultless  in  taste,  in  command  of  form  and 
characteristic  treatment;  neither  exciting  nor  exci- 
ted, but  giving  the  enjoyment  of  most  finished 
beauty  in  the  present  moment.  Tiie  Tarantella  inter- 
ested us  the  most.  He  plays  two;  one  from  Masa- 
niello;  but  diis  is  his  own,  and  is  one  of  his  most 
gr.aceful  and  individual  works. 

The  programme  generally  was  of  a  "popular" 
and  hacknied  character,  and  there  was  rather  an 
excess  of  accessory  attractions.  Herr  Schkeiber 
opened  each  part  with  a  long  piece  of  variations  on 
the  irumpet,  as  tedious,  flute-liko  and  sentimental  as 
they  were  skilful  in  execution.  We  do  not  see  but 
he  plays  quite  as  well  as  Koenig,  but  what  is  it  all 
wortli  ?  Mme.  D'Angri's  rich  and  luscious  Con- 
tralto charmed  as  much  as  ever,  when  she  did  not 
trench  too  closely  on  the  soprano  or  indulge  in 
mannish  verij  low  tones.  She  sang  the  air  from 
Belly,  from  the  Fille  da  Rerjimsnt,  and  the  •'  Kicci 
Waltz"  with  much  skill  and  effect,  all  hacknied  pieces. 
The  coarseness  of  the  R-r-r-r-rataplan  and  the  Span- 
ish song  could  well  have  been  spared;  and  her 
swaggering  delivery  of  the  Borrjia  Briudisi  was  not 
of  the  most  refined.  Mme.  Joiiannsen  was  really 
an  attraction,  but  suffered  with  such  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  as  fully  justified  the  apology  upon 
the  programme,  and  made  it  a  cruelty  to  herself  to 
sing  the  everlasting  Robert,  in  which,  however,  she 
won  much  applause.  In  the  little  German  songs, 
sung  at  the  piano,  she  triumphed  over  physical  draw- 
backs and  gave  rare  delight.  These  were  ;  ''  The 
Swallows,"  liy  Abt,  the  arch  and  bright  little  Vollcs- 
Ued,  by  Kiicken,  and  for  an  encore  what  seemed  to 
us  a  wild  snatch  of  Hungarian  melody. 

On  Thursday  evening  Thalberg  played  his  Norma, 
Masaniello  and  Lucrezia  Bortjia  fantasias,  and 
"Home,  Sweet  Homo;"  Herr  Schreibor  a  fantasia 
and  "  Katy  D.uding;"  Mms.  Johannsen  sang  the 
Romance  from  "  Tell,"  a  waltz,  and  a  duet  from 
iSemiVaraiVZe  with  D'Angri ;  and  the  latter  sang  airs 
from  the  Harjuenots  and  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  the 
Rondo  from   Cenerenlola. 

The  first  Matinee  at  1  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday, 
drew  about  as  many  listeners  as  Chickering's  Saloon 
would  hold.  It  was  not  in  any  poor  sense  a  "  fash- 
ionable" audience,  (as  the  very  odd  card  of  the 
management,  in  some  of  the  papers,  since  prudently 
retracted,  had  led  many  to  fear  it  would  be),  but  as 
intelligent,  refined  and  musical  an  assembl.age  as 
one  would  wish  to  see.  The  great  majority  were 
ladies,  and  the  scene  beautiful  and  social.  Here  is 
the  programme: 

1 — F.intasia.     "  Sonnamtjula" Thalberg. 

2— Anlante Thalberg. 

3— Sonata  ia  0  sharp  uiinor  Beethoven. 

I.MERMISSION. 

4~Tlie  Miserere.    "  II  'I'r  .v  ifre  " Verdi. 

On  the  Alexandre  Organ. 

1MEU.M1SBI0N. 

5— Marche  Fuucbre Chopin. 

6— Home.  Sweet  ll'iuie Thalberg. 

7 — Faiua.Nia.     "  L'E.isir  d'Amore  " Thalberg. 

We  have  no  room  for  critical  detail.  Of  course 
Thalberg's  own  pieces  were  played  as  he  only  can 
play  them.  His  Aiidmile  we  enjoyed  most.  In  his 
Sonnamhula  fantasia  he  happily  touches  at  the  outset, 
in  two  consecutive  phrases,  and  afterwards  expands, 
the  two  finest  ideas  in  that  opera.  The  Beethoven 
Sonata,  (the  "  Moonlight"),  was  played  rather  with 
exquisite  gr.ice  and  beauty  than  wiih  that  Beethoven- 
like depth  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  which  wc  have 
been  wont  to  find,  especially  in  the  slow  first  move- 
ment. Was  it  not  a  trifle  too  fast,  and  were  the 
triplets    of   the    accompaniment    made    significant 


enough  ?  But  we  had  rather  think  the  fault  was  in 
our  own  listening  mood.  The  Orgue  Alexandre 
is  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps  the  finest,  of  reed 
organs,  and  was  handled  with  artistic  skill ;  the  stops 
used  for  solos  in  the  Miserere  were  of  beautiful  qual- 
ity, but  the  full  organ  has  still  the  something  that 
we  cannot  quite  abide  in  all  reed  organs.  We  were 
obliged  to  lose  the  third  part.  The  piano,  made 
upon  a  now  scale,  by  the  Chickerings,  was  one  of 
most  rare  excellence. 

Orpheus  Glee  Club. — The  Complimentary 
Concert  given  by  this  band  of  German  singers  to 
Miss  Lucv  A.  DoANE,  whose  fine  soprano  songs 
have  added  such  charm  to  their  three  subscription 
concerts,  and  to  Herr  Adgdst  Kreissmann,  their 
conductor  and  sweet  singer,  filled  the  Melodeon  on 
Wednesday  evening  with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
It  was  in  all  respects  an  admirable  and  an  inspiring 
concert;  indeed  each  concert  of  the  "  Orpheus  "  has 
seemed  bettor  than  the  last.  No  concert  as  a  whole 
have  wc  enjoyed  more  this  winter: — all  was  so  genial 
and  so  gcn;dne;  no  empty  commonplace  or  clap- 
trap; nothing  to  overlay  and  spoil  a  good  impres- 
sion. The  part  songs  sounded  even  better  than  be- 
fore. They  were  the  gems  out  of  die  past  collection, 
to-wit:  Die  janjen  Miisikanten,  by  Kiicken,  with 
Kreissmann's  tenor  solo:  "  Sleep,  sweetest  maiden," 
&c. ;  Marschner's  old  Minnesinger  Serenade:  "Why 
art  thou  from  me  so  far,  0  my  love,"  &c,,  one  of  the 
most  deep  and  tender  pieces  of  harmony  imaginable  ; 
the  exhilarating  "Hunter's  Joy,"  by  Astholz;  "The 
Cheerful  Wanderer,"  and  the  strange  "Turkish 
Drinking  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn;  "  The  Bard,"  by 
Sili'her,  and  that  rich,  cool,  tranquil  Wanderers 
Nachllied  of  Goethe,  by  Lenz. 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissmann  sang  beauti- 
fully the  duet  fi'om  Idomeneo ;  and  the  lady  added 
new  freshness  to  her  laurels  in  the  Dove  sono  of 
Mozart,  and  the  "  Spring  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn, — 
Otto  Dresel  again  kindly  playing  the  accompani- 
ments. Miss  Doane  was  recalled  every  time,  and 
the  last  time  responded  with  "  Comin'  thro'  the 
rye,"  which  we  have  not  heard  sung  with  such  win- 
ning grace  and  archness  since  Jenny  Lind.  The 
Mendki.ssoiiv  Quintette  Chjb  played  the  Adagio 
and  Finale  from  Mozart's  charming  Qaintet,  with 
clarinet,  and  repeated  the  scene  from  Robert  le 
Diable.  Decidedly  these  concerts  have  been  left  ofl' 
with  an  appetite. 

Orohesteal  Union.  —  The  eleventh  Afternoon 
Concert  was  rich  with  the  Symphony  in  C  (the 
"Jupiter")  by  Mozart,  the  Allegretto  from  Beet- 
hoven's eighth  Symphony,  and  the  overtures  to 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "Siege  of  Co- 
rinth." Mr.  Ribas  played  very  finely  a  "  Theme  and 
variations"  on  that  by  no  means  brilliant,  but  quaint 
and  honest  sounding  uncle  of  the  hautboy,  the 
English  Horn ;  and  there  was  bright  store  of  dance 
music. 

Chat  from  Paris. 

(From  tile  Independence  Beige.) 

Rossini. — A  few  days  since,  the  author  of  Le 
Comte  Onj,  happening  to  pass  along  the  Boule- 
vards, stopped  before  a  bill  promising  a  concert  of 
fifteen  hundred  musicians.  On  seeing  this,  the 
maestro,  with  that  Italian  mimicry,  so  comic  in  its 
demonstration,  began  to  groan,  and  indulge  in 
small  snppre.ssed  sighs,  begging  for  pity  and  mercy 
from  this  terrible  bill. 

You  are  aware  that  Rossini  is  quite  one  of 
ourselves.  He  is  no  longer  a  stranger  passing 
through  Paris,  but  a  Parisian  who  has  returned  to 
his  home ;  ou\y  you  must  not  talk  to  him  about 
music:  he  will  tell  you:  "He  has  forgotten  all 
that."  Last  summer,  he  met,  ai  Wildbad,  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  who  lavished  on  him 
all  the  most  delicate  touches  of  imperial  coquetry. 
She  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  for  a  simple 
hrindisi.     Rossini  replied  that   Germany  was  a 
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beautiful  country.  One  day,  however,  tlie 
Empress  tliougbt  she  had  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany on  the  piano  a  youn;^  lady  of  her  suite,  wlio 
is  rather  fond  of  sinj;iiig.  Rossini  sat  down 
rcsijrnedly  to  the  instrument,  struck  two  or  three 
chords,  and  then,  giving  way  to  that  nervous 
irritation  that  lias  detaciied  lilm  from  the  art  to 
whicli  he  owes  his  immortality,  said,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  "You  see,  IMadame,  I  know  nothing 
about  it — nothing — I hace  forgotten  it  all!" 

A  few  weeks  later  I  met  him  at  Baden,  where 
I  witnessed  a  touching  exhibition.  A  select 
audience  was  assembled  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Conversation  for  the  first  performance  of  the 
French  company.  Kossini  was  in  the  house. 
The  orchestra  executed  the  overture  to  Gidlhnune 
Tell.  At  the  very  first  bars,  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  ladies  about  her,  rose  and 
turned  in  mute,  but  profoundly  expressed,  homage 
towards  the  author  of  that  inmiortal  maslcrpiecM?. 
Ceding  to  an  electric  impulse,  the  entire  assembly 
imitated  this  moveinent,  and  it  was  in  this  attitude, 
standing  up,  that  they  li.>itencd  to  the  most  won- 
derful melodies  to  whiih  the  human  brain  ever 
gave  birth.  I  watched  Eossini,  who  was  leaning 
on  his  stitk,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Not  the  slightest  emotion  flitted  across  his  impas- 
sible physiognomy.  He  appeared  to  be  resigned 
to  bis  glory,  as  he  would  be  to  the  consequences 
of  some  act  of  youthful  indiscretion. 

Guilloume  tell  is,  however,  still  the  breach  by 
which  he  is  accessible.  When  the  person  talking 
to  hiru  is  neither  a  frequenter  of  the  creen-room 
nor  a  speculator  in  cofes-cJtnntant.'s.  Rossini  will 
support  being  told  that  Cuillaime  Tell  is  "a  fine 
thing."  But  the  speaker  must  not  dwell  upon  the 
subject,  or  rise  to  the  lyric  height  of  enthusiasm, 
for  Rossini  will  immeiiiately  begin  talkin"  about 
macaroni,  or  something  equallv  rele-vnnt. 

Rossini  resides  in  the  Rue  Basse  du  Reinpart. 
Whenever  a  ray  of  sunshine  lights  up  and  warms 
our  foggy  sky,  he  is  fotid  of  going  out  on  the 
Boulevard  and  walking  two  hours  arm-in-arm 
with  a  friend.  In  the  evening  he  receives  a  very 
limited  number  of  intimate  acquaintances:  Carafa, 
the  composer;  Henri  Blaze,  who  published  a 
notice  full  of  charming  and  delicate  touches  about 
the  maestro:  Vivier,  the  horn-player;  Antoni 
Deschamps,  the  poet ;  and  Madame  D.,  a  lady  of 
fashion,  and  a  distinguished  amateur  singer.  The 
lamp,  sobered  down  by  a  shade,  only  doubtfully 
illuminates  the  apartment,  for  the  maestro  cannot 
bear  a  strons  light.  His  guests  chat,  while  he 
walks  up  and  down,  to  calm  his  nerves,  which  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  irritation.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said,  there  is  a  piano  in  the  room;  it  is, 
however,  true  that  this  piece  of  furniture  makes 
but  little  noise  and  does  but  little  work.  It  would 
be  altogether  useless  to  ask  Rossini  to  go  near  it. 
This  would  be  the  very  way  to  drive  him  from  it, 
and,  consequently,  no  one  thinks  of  such  a  ihinf, 
but  sometimes,  when  people  least  expect  it,  he 
suddenly  places  his  fingers  on  the  keys,  and 
evokes  some  piece  or  other  of  celestial  harmony, 
for  instance,  most  frequently,  the  Septet  from 
Don  Juan.  "  All  music  is  contained  in  that,"  said 
Ro5,<ini,  one  day ;  "  the  rest  is  useless."  This 
decision  is  somewhat  discouraging  for  younrj  com- 
posers, hut  we  may  appeal  against  it,  and  it  is 
lucky  this  admiration  for  Mozart  did  not  prevent 
Rossini  from  writing  //  Burhiere.  La  Gazza,  Otello, 
Le  Comte  Ory,  Guillaume  Tell,  and  other  useless 
works. 

People  long  clung  to  the  hope  that  Rossini's 
silence  was  simply  a  whim,  but  this  illusion  is  no 
longer  admis>ible.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
no  consideration  could  ever  prevail  on  the  maestro 
to  face  a  public  who  appear  to  him  perverted,  not 
t(}  say  brutalizcil,  by  the  systems  of  music.  After 
bis  decease,  an  attempt  will  probably  be  made  to 
collecl.'omc  scattered  leaves,  and  somelhing  called 
a  postbomons  opera  of  Ros.sini  will  be  produced, 
but  as  lonj  as  he  lives  he  will  never  authorize  any 
such  procee'lin". 

^  Rossini  stPil  suffers  from  that  rather  imaginary 
disease  called  a  nervous  affection — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  illnessa  is  more  especially  in  the  brain, 
■which  is  attacked  by  a  thousand  imaginary 
phantoms.  Invalids  of  this  class — who  have  s  me- 
thing  of  the  child  about  ihcin — groan  a  great  deal, 


eat  very  well,  are  always  afraid  of  being  shivered, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  furniture, 
and  pass  their  time  in  arranging  their  funerals, 
which  fortunately  are  very  distant,  and  which 
they  see  pass  before  them  while  living,  like 
Charles  V.  But  the  peculiar  feature  of  such  a 
state  is  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  interest  in 
labor  and  glory.  Rossini  is  in  this  state,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  his  music  is  dumb. 


Portrait  or  H.\ndel. — An  interesting  por- 
trait of  Handel — the  one  by  Denner,  "painted  in 
173G  or  1737,"  and  engraved  for  Coxe's  "  Anec- 
dotes" of  Handel  and  Smith  in  1799 — has  just 
been  presented  by  Lady  Rivers  to  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  The  head,  though  timidly 
painteil  and  dry  in  its  coloring,  is  nevertheless 
full  of  character  and  expression.  We  have  there 
something  of  (he  inspiration  of  the  Poet,  who 
when  he  wrote  the  Messiah  '  Hallelujah'  fancii'd 
that  he  behelil  the  heavens  with  their  ineffable 
glories  opened  above  him, — something  of  the 
passion  of  the  man  who  held  the  refractory  prima 
donna  out  of  the  window  till  she  consented  to  sing 
as  he  bade  her, — and  who  called  Janson,  the 
Chester  chorister,  "  scoundrel,"  because,  having 
undertaken  to  sing  at  "  sight,"  he  proved  unable 
to  sing  at  "first  si^ht."  Grandeur,  fire,  and 
humor  are  in  the  face.  The  accessories  have 
been  less  carefully  studied, — the  ambrosial  curls 
of  the  perruque  are  confused  and  dusty, — the 
robe,  instead  of  coming  to  a  hem,  dies  away  like 
a  dream.  Can  any  friend  tell  us  whether  there 
were  more  Deuners  than  one  who  painted 
portraits?  This  interesting  contribution  to  the 
museum  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  can 
surely  not  be  from  the  hand  of  Balthazar  Denner, 
whose  over-finished  heads,  like  so  many  colored 
compounds  of  marrow  and  marble,  with  every 
pore  and  eyelash  discernible,  are  familiar  to  all 
who  know  foreign  galleries. — London  Athena:um. 


Cincinnati,  Maech  22. — Last  Thursday  our 
Philharmonic  Society  gave  their  third  Concert  to  a 
pretty  good  and  apparently  much  delighted  audi- 
ence. The  greater  part  of  our  most  musical  ama- 
teurs have  been  in  their  day  New  England  boys  and 
girls,  and  have  their  relatives  and  friends  spread  all 
over  New  England,  from  which  fact  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal 
will  be  somewhat  interested  in  our  musical  doings, 
and  so  I  venture  to  send  you  a  few  more  lines 
regarding  them.  The  above  concert  was  made  up 
of  the  following  programme  : — 

PART  I. 

Overture — "  Kchops  of  Ossinn  "' Gade. 

Fantasia— Caprice  for  tlie  Violin '.  Tiuestemps. 

Mrll.  .  De  Clercq. 
Sjmpliony,  No.  8,  in  E  flat Haydn. 

PART  II. 

Concerto  for  the  Piano,  in  C  major Beethoven. 

Mr.  Fr.  ^\'er^e^. 

Fantasia — Burlepque  for  the  Violin De  Clercq. 

Overture—"  Egmont " Beethoven. 

The  Orchestra  played  a  good  deal  better  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  concerts.  There  was  preci- 
sion in  some  of  their  former  performances,  but  there 
is  now,  as  it  were,  more  unity,  more  blending  of  the 
different  instruments.  The  general  character  of 
their  manner  of  rendering  the  aliove  compositions 
deserved,  I  think,  considerable  praise,  and  in  a  few 
respects  would  seem  superior  to  some  performances 
of  Orchestras  in  New  York  and  Boston  under  the 
popular  leaders,  which  I  have  heard,  although  the 
latter  of  course  excel  ours  in  most  details.  In  those 
Orchestras  I  have  been  sometimes  led  to  find  fault, 
in  a  small  measure,  with  rather  too  much  drill,  with 
loo  military  an  expression,  with  too  much  of  a 
business  air  about  them.  The  most  Rifted  leader, 
when  he  assumes  this  business  air,  fails  in  some  im- 
portant points.  Artislical  performances  should 
nlw.ays  have  at  least  the  semblance  of  spontaneity. 
Musical  performer.",  when  on  a  travelling  tour,  and 


when  giving  concerts  nearly  every  night,  are  very 
apt  to  appear  with  an  air  of  routine,  which  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  highest  results  of  our  artistic 
peiformances.  It  is  similar  wiih  leaders  in  large 
cities,  who  swing  their  haton  every  night.  In  this 
respect,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  Gungl's  Band 
might  be  somewhat  blamed,  it  having  been  drilled  in 
Berlin,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  military 
looking  city  in  all  Europe;  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
absence  of  that  marshaling  spirit,  and  an  easy  south- 
ern "abandon"  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  Vien- 
nese orchestras  of  a  similar  character.  We  do  not 
mean  to  claim  the  high  merits  alluded  to  for  oar 
orchestra.  I  rather  suggested  those  discriminations 
as  a  matter  of  general  application,  and  would  merely 
say  that  a  laudable  characteristic  of  our  late  perfor- 
mances has  been  a  certain  degree  of  that  spontaneity 
in  the  expression  and  execution.  For  the  audiences, 
also,  these  first  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  this  hem- 
isphere, have  been  a  matter  of  entire  novelty,  and  of 
the  most  spontaneous  interest,  and  therefore,  in  both 
respects  these  concerts  have  been  very  delightful, 
and  bore  a  somewhat  rare  character. 

All  the  compositions  on  the  programme  are  famil- 
iar to  the  Boston  public,  and  need  not  be  dwelled 
upon.  Cade's  Poetical  Ossian  Overture  seemed  to 
be  taking  with  manj-,  and  impressed  me  anew  as 
exceedingly  characteiistic  and  high-toned.  It  is 
gratifying  to  have  the  form  of  an  Overture  differ 
slightly  from  others,  which  as  a  general  thing  are,  to 
my  taste,  made  raiher  too  much  after  the  same  pat- 
tern, viz.:  first  Andante  and  then  Allegro.  Gade's 
Overture  has  some  sympathetic  characteristics,  and 
these  make  it  doubly  interesting. 

Our  pianist,  Mr.  Wkrser,  is  a  genuine  pupil  of 
Chopin  —  geniality  all  over,  but  little  Beethoven 
pathos  and  force.  The  former  makes  his  playing 
taking  with  the  ladies,  and  in  fact  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience,  who  value  the  sweets  in  music 
the  highest.  His  sweets,  however,  differ  from  others 
in  this,  that  they  are  chaste  and  real  graces.  Mr. 
De  Clercg  is  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
and  a  thoroughly  educated  musician;  he  possesses 
considerable  execution  on  the  violin,  and  has  a  fine 
"  tone,"  but  his  performance  as  yet  is  somewhat 
unripe,  and  lacks  in  fineness.  He,  however,  is  a 
young  man  yet,  and  has  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
talent. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  regarding  an  amusing 
"pen-war,"  in  our  daily  papers,  which  occurred  last 
week.  The  owners  of  our  best  Music  Hall,  which 
seats  some  2,000  persons,  announced  in  a  most  bland 
and  su.ave  card  to  the  musical  public,  (the  dear 
people),  that  as  there  had  lately  been  "such  a  dearth 
of  first  class  music  in  our  city,"  they  were  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Miss 
Pyne  and  Troupe,  for  some  concerts,  and  so  forth. 
This  card  excited  some  hot  replies,  charging  those 
gentlemen  with  deviation  from  the  trnth.  and  unfair- 
ness towards  our  excellent  home  societies,  some 
one  adding,  that  as  a  usual  thing,  travelling  troupes 
"gave  us  little  else  but  trashy  music,  blew  their 
trumpets  and  linmliutTKcd  the  public."  The  gen- 
tlemen then  explained  in  another  card,  that  "a 
dearth  of  first  class  music"  meant,  in  English,  "a 
scarcity  of  concerts,"  that  they  certainly  "apprecia- 
ted the  quality  of  our  home  performances,  but  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  (jinwtily.''  There  is  nothing 
like  a  discussion  in  tlie  papers,  and  this  one  no 
doubt  has  helped  the  cause  of  good  music  in  these 
parts,  for  by  reiterated  assertions  of  connoisseurs  in 
the  papers,  the  general  public  has  been  made  aware 
that  never  befbic,  has  so  muehjirst  class  music  been 
offered  to  oar  musical  public,  as  ihis  winter. 


The  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  road  by 
Mrs.  FnANXES  Ann  KuMni.E,  and  enriched  with 
the  entire  music  by  Menkki.ssoiin,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  made  an 
occasion  of  rare  interest  at  the  Music  Hall  last 
Saturday  evening.  The  scene  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful.   The  superb  vases  of  fiowcrs  on  each  side  of 
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the  render's  tabic,  her  own  Muse-Iiko  dress  and 
nspect,  ilie  hrilliMnt,  chiirnicd  and  ciigcr  audience, 
tlic  array  of  mnsic  and  the  sound  thereof,  were  oil 
in  liarinony.  Only  the  music  was  too  trvily  fiiiry- 
like,  in  that  it  passed,  much  of  it,  unheeded  hy  gross 
mortal  ears.  Many  trcaied  it  as  if  it  were  tlie  u-nial 
interlude  hetween  the  acts  at  the  theatre,  a  signal  to 
get  np  and  go  round  and  talk  wiih  friends.  The 
overture  was  listened  to,  and  so  wore  tlie  choruses 
and  solos,  (sung  hy  Mrs.  IIakwood  and  Miss 
FniES)  ;  hut  the  two  licst  insirumental  pieces :  the 
Fairv  Scherzo, and  the  Intermezzo,  (representing  the 
bewildered  pursuit  of  the  lovers  tiirough  the  wood), 
were  "caviare  to  llie  general"  The  reading  was 
certainly  one  of  Mrs.  Kemlde's  happiest  efforts  ;  the 
characters  well  individualized;  the  serious,  the 
comic  and  the  fairy-like  well  discriminated,  and  the 
whole  l)rought  homo  to  many  minds  as  Shakspeare 
rarely  is. 

We  Bostonians  cannot  complain  that  we  have  not 
music  enowjh  now.  Great  things  pass  by  with  snch 
frequency,  that  we  scarcely  notice  them.  Here  is  the 
list  for  one  week:  Tiiesdnyeve.,  2ith.  Thalherg; 
Wedticsdai/.  at  1  P.  M.  Thalherg  Matine'e ;  3  P.  M. 
Orchestral  Union  ;  cveninir,  "  Orpheus."  Thursday 
eve.  Thalherg.  Fridai/,  1  P.  M.  Matine'e;  evening, 
"  German  Trio.''  Saliirdmj  eve.  Thalherg  Chamber 
Concert.  Siindaij :  '-Requiem"  and  Thalherg. 
Monday,  1  P.  M.  Matinee.      Only  ten   concerts  in 

seven  days! But  think  of  the  fine  things  before 

us!  Tii.vLBERG  is  a  sort  of  moving  centre  about 
whom  all  the  world  musical  revolves;  artists, societies, 
orchestras,  conductors,  all  file  into  bis  train.  Among 
others  Bergmann,  our  old  Germania  loader,  Carl 
Bkrgmann,  who  has  not  been  with  us  for  two  years. 
To-night  he  assists  Thalherg  in  a  classical  soiiee  at 
Chickering's;  on  Tuesday  niglit,  he  conducts  his 
orchestra  in  a  Bceiboven  Concerto,  &c. ;  and  he 
announces  erelong  in  his  own  name  a  Concert,  which 
will  doubtless  he  an  event.  But  the  event  for  which 
be  comes  will  have  its  scene  the  middle  of  next  week 
in  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  will  be  the  most  interest- 
ing musical  event  for  Boston,  that  has  occurred  for 
years.  Then  for  tlic  first  time  arc  we  to  hear  Beet- 
hoven's opera,  Fidelio!  Bergmann  will  conduct; 
JoiiANNSEN  will  sing  the  part  of  Leonora  ;  mcmhers 
of  the  German  tronpe  from  New  York,  the  other 
leading  parts ;  our  German  "  Orpheus  "  will  sing  the 

chorus  of  prisoners,  &c.,  &c To  morrow  evening 

Thaleerg,  with  the  Hhndel  and  Haydn  Soct- 
ETV  give  us  a  second  bearing  of  Mozart's  Requiem, 
which  has  been  carefully  rehearsed  anew  under  Mr. 
Conductor  ZcRRAtiN.  Lot  no  one  lose  a  golden 
opportunity.  Those  who  are  curious  to  read  and 
know  about  this  famous  work,  will  see  hy  the  Index 
of  our  Jonrnal,  which  accompanies  this  numher, 
refjreuces  to  aliundant  information.  The  Requiem 
will  be  followed  by  some  of  Thalbcrg's  best  pieces, 
and  a  good  vocal  scleclion  by  Joiiannsex,  D'Angri 
and  Mrs.  Long. 

The  Guaranty  Pnnd  for  onr  great  May  Musical 

Festival   has    nearly    reached   $5,000 The   new 

"  Boston  Mnsic  School "  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Adams, 
Homer  and  Paricer,  opens  at  Mercantile  Hall,  a 
week  from  Monday.  Classes  formed  the  Saturday 
previous,  at  11  A.  M.  See  advertisement. ...  A 
learned  German,  of  considerable  note  in  the  musical 
world,  arrived  last  week  in  New  York.  It  is  Dr. 
GusTAv  Schilling,  editor  of  the  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst,  (the  most  extensive  musical  Encyclopcedia 
ever  pulilished),  author  of  a  treatise  on  Musical 
iEsthctics,  and  other  valuable  works.  Dr.  S.  pro- 
poses to  establish  himself  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
and  found  a  Musical  Academy  or  Conservatorv. 
We  hope  much  good  from  his  coming. 


We  have  heard  from  Alfred  Jaell,  who  we 
think,  more  nearly  than  any  other  pianist,  helped  us 
to  form  beforehand  some  idea  of  Thalherg.  He  has 
been  since  October  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  most 
successfully  in  cities  where,  as  a  rule,  concerts  pay 
but  poorly.  In  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  Venice, 
he  gave  three  concerts  each,  and  in  Trieste,  bis 
native  city,  five.  In  Florence  and  Trieste  he  gave 
also  private  Matinees,  where  be  produced  sonic  of 
the  "ZuUunfts"  music,  such  as  his  own  transcrip- 
tions from  Wagner,  new  works  hy  Liszt,  Trios  of 
Brahms,  Rnhiustein,  &c.  These  find  their  great 
admirers  even  in  Florence.  Jaell  was  to  leave  Italy 
the  last  of  February  to  go,  hy  way  of  the  Tyrol,  to 
Hanover,  to  fulfil  his  engagement  as  court  pianist  to 
ihe  king.  Of  opera  in  Italy,  during  the  present 
Carnival,  he  reports  failure  nodjhsco  in  all  the  thea- 
tres. At  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  a  new  opera  by 
Ajjolloni,  called  Adelchi,  was  withdrawn  after  two 
rcprescntiitions,  in  favor  of  11  Tiovatore.  The  opera 
now  most  in  vogue  all  over  Italy  is  Verdi's  Traria- 
to,  wbicii  draws  always  crowded  liouses.  The  Car- 
nival at  Venice  is  very  brilliant  this  season  ;  imagine 
more  than  .30,000  masks  walking  around  the  splen- 
did Piazza  San  Marco  I 


Jul  u  c  r  t  i  s  c  m  4  n  t  k  . 

■lUST   rCBLISIIED   BY 

J.  H.  HIDLEY,  Ko._544  Broadway,  Albany. 

La  CoNaLfiTE,  Morceau  de  Salon,  by  Auguste 

GOCKF.L 40 

Marche  d'Aurore,  pour  piano,  par  A.  Gockel,.,50 
L'Ondixk,  Morceau  '*  "  "  50 

Something  Sweet,  (comic  medley)  0.  A.  Archer,  30 
The  Witches'  Galop,  for  piano,  by  M.  Liebich,  35 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

Tiie  nbJTt  of  tlvs  inptitution  i^  fn  furni-ih  a  Rolid  niu^ic.il 
e'luc;iri"n  in  all  its  brandipp,  pracf-iciil  ami  tliforetical,  to  those 
who  intc  d  fitting  themselvt'S  for  tbe  profession,  either  as 
artists  nr  tea-'ber-^. 

Instrucfiin  will  be  given  in  tbe  following  departments, — 
Sir'frn  nf  Noin.thn,  Hnrmmiy^  ConnUrpottit.  and  Fugue^ 
Cumpnsllion  ivitk  reff-rtiit-t  In  Mi/xiral  F'lrni  a-'f/  I'tsirwnen- 
tntinn^  Viicalizalion^  Prartice  hi  C/iotus  Sin^iii^,  Piann  Forte^ 
Vinfhi^  nnd  any  nf  the  OrchtHral.  Inslnimenis.  Kiicli  pupil 
will  he  required  to  devote  himself  practicallv,  either  to  the 
cultivafiiin  nf  the  voire,  or  to  strnie  one  instrument,  as  the 
m.'tin  object  of  his  Ptudy,  with  a  view  to  artistic  excellence  as  a 
F'do  performer;  and,  ns  incidental  fo  this,  and  necessriry  to  a 
thoroujrh  knowledge  of  his  art,  some  insight  info  theorj',  and 
a  puffii-ient  practice  of  the  Piano  Forte  to  enable  hioi  at  least 
to  aiT.ompany.  will  also  be  deemed  e>sential. 

Tlu're  will  be  two  terms  e:ioii  year,  commenring  on  the  first 
Mondays  of  April  and  Octoler.  nnd  rontinuine  twelTe  wee'Ks. 
A  pupil  may  be  admirted  at  any  stage  of  his  musieal  prngrcps, 
and  poniinenfe  with  whichever  class  the  boar!  of  Instruction 
may  deem  him  qualified  to  enter. 

Cerr:iin  evening.-^  in  the  wet^k  ■will  be  appointed  for  the 
praciire  of  chorus  sinu;ing  by  the  whole  school  united,  and  also 
for  st'Io  perfni-inances,  voeal  and  instrumental,  before  an 
a-^sembly  of  invite  i  friends. 

The  pri'-e  of  tuition  will  be  S20  a  term,  paynble  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  and  St;2  entrancp  fee. 

The  srhnol  will  gn  into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next.  The  cl  isses  will  be  formed  on  the  S^iturday  previous  at 
11  oVlo.-k  A.  M.  Mercantile  IL.ll,  Summer  St. 

Board  nf  In.'.iriirilnii: — B.  F.  Caker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  and  J.  C-  T).  P.arebr. 

For  further  informatiou  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe 
Place. 


FIAI 


>«FOKTE§. 


JACOB    CHICKERINQ, 

300  Wasliingloii  Street,  Boston, 

WOULD  invite  his  friends  and  the  publif^  generally  to  exam- 
ine his  newaiidelegintst^yleof  PIANO-FOItTlCS.  which 
fir  purity,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  tnne,  as  well  as  for  neat- 
ness f'f  touch,  coinplefeness  of  aetion,  and  durability,  are 
second  to  none  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Our  fa<  iMties  fur  munufacturing  are  such,  that  we  can  afford 
tofurni>h  instrument-:  to  purchasers  on  as  reasooable  terms  as 
they  can  he  obtained  elsewhere. 

J^.   3SrEAA7":E3:-A.I.L    <Ss    CO- 

(Successors  to  the  l\.te  D.  fi.  Newhall,) 
"OESPRCTFULI.Y  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that, 
tt\  having  purchased  the  entire  stcck  of  the  late  D.  B.  New- 
ball,  they  ■will  continue  the  bus;ine?s  at  the  old  stand;  nnd 
having  great  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predece.'isor,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  ivill  be  made  in  the  most  faithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  pr'iprietnrs  themselves  superintend  the 
manufacture,  Jind  having  h;id  many  lears  personnl  experience, 
with  the  late  D-  B  Newhall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
arc  determined  to  make  none  but  the  be.«t  instruments. 

Per.-ons  in  want  of  a  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

Warerooms,   344  Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.        John  R.  Mullin.        Nelson  S.  Keed. 


THALBERQ'S 
ONLY  SOIREE   AND  PIANO  RECITAL, 

(CHAMBER  MUSIC,) 

Saturday,  March  2Sth,  at  8  P.  M., 

At  Messrs.  Ciiickeiiin-g's  Pi.\no  ■Wakeuooms. 

First  appo.ir.lnre  of  C.UIL  BI3llnMAN^f  and  TdKODORE 
TII0.MA3,  li-oiu  UmjjmaiiQ  and  Mason's  classical  Quartette 
Party. 

SdllEJlE.-l.  Ileedinven's  Trii  in  C  m.njor  by  S.  Thalbcrff, 
.Messrs.  B.-rgmann  and  Thomas— 'I'ranscripiinn*  for  Piann.  '2. 
AdcIaidH.  by  BcL-tlioven.  3.  Ave  .Mari.t,  ami  4.  Praise  of  Tearft, 
by  Schubert.  5  Ktudc,  (reppared  notes)  fj.  Chopin's  Marche 
Funebre     7.  Airs  Uusses.    8.  Tile  Ilui-uennts. 

The  arrans;eineiit3  will  be  the  same  as  at  the  Matinde-o. 
Tickets  tu  be  had  at  KusseU  &  Uichardson's,  and  at  the  dnur. 

©ratorb  anb  Saa'cb  €^onccrt. 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL. 

Sunday  Evening,    March  29th,    1857. 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
Mr.  THALBEEG, 

Madame    D'ANGRI, 

Madame  JOHANNSEN, 
Mrs.  long, 

Mr.  ARTHURSON. 
First  appearance  of  Mb.  WEINLICH,  Basso  of  the 
German  Opera  from  Niblo's  Garden. 

Second  and  last  performance  of 

AND    A   ORAND    CONCKRT. 

Orchestra  of  Thirty-five,  under  Mr.  ZEEEAHN. 

■PART   I. 
The  whole  of  MOZ\RT'S  HECJUTEM. 

Chorus The  Il.iiidet  and  Ilaydn  Society. 

Solos  by  Madame  D'Angri,  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Weinlich, 
and  Mr.  Arthurson. 

PART  II. —  CONCERT. 

1— The  TTuguenots OrchnJitra 

2 -On  Mighty  Pens  (Creation) Mrs  Long 

3 -Andante S.  Thalberg 

4— Church  Aria,  composed  in  1630,  by  Stradella, 

MaJamo  Johannsen 

5— The  Huguenots  (Luther's  Choral) S.  Thdberg 

6— Ah  mon  Kils  (The  Prophet) Madame  D'Angri 

7 — Ilallelujdh Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Doors  open  at  6?.^  —Concert  to  commence  at  7ii  o'clock. 

Tiekefs  and  seats  -SI.  to  be  had  on  Kridav  and  S  i^urd  ly.  at 
Russell  &  Kichardsnu's  ;  ou  Sunday  at  the  Tremont  Uouse  and 
at  the  door 

On  TUESDAY,  March  .31,  Fe.stival  Conceit. 

THALBERG'S    CONCERTS. 
MUSIC    HALL. 

ON   TUESDAY'  EVENING,    MARCH  31. 
FESTIV.A.IL,    C03SrCBE,T, 

And  last  but  one.    First  appearance  these  two  years  of  C.4RL 
BERGMANN,  as  Oonduetor. 

BEETHOVEN'S  COWCEETO  IKT  C  Minor, 
Concluiling  with  the  Cadenza  by  Mr  TIIALBRIG,  with  full 
Orchestral   accompaniments.      First  time  in    IVi.ston   of    Mr. 
TII.\LnERG'S  -'Airs  Hussl-s,"  and  his  new  Fautisia  on  the 
"  Last  Hose  of  Summer" 

Madame  D'ANGRI,  Mr.  SCHREIBER. 
Selections  by  the  Orchestra  from  Beethoyen,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Ptiehard  Wagner. 

THALBERG'S  MATINEES— Second  Series. 

The  Management  beg  to  announce  a  Second  Series  of 
TWO    MATINEHS, 

On  TUESDAY.  Murcb  31,  an(3  SATURDAY,  April  4,  at  the 
Pi;ino  AVarcrooms  of  Messrs.  OliicUeriiig  &  Sons. 

Subscription  for  the  Two  Uritinep.^!,  Sf  2,5D ;  Sin,:;le  tickets' 
Sl.fiO,  to  be  h;id  at  Russell  &  Riclierdson'd,  and  at  tbe  door. 

The  sale  com'.iiences  on  Saturday. 

CARL     BERGMANN 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  puhlift  that  after  a 
lenjjirhcnptl  absence  be  will  return  to  fijston  for  tbe  purpose 
of  giving  One 

Grand  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Concert, 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 


ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  infi)rm  the  musical  pablic  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
VTEDHESDAT  AFTERWOOKT  CO^STCEBTS, 
At  the  I50ST0N  MUSIC  HALL,  commencinp-fn  l^edncsd.ay, 
the  l-lth  of  .lanu.ary,  18.57.    There  will  be  o  large  Orchestia, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

CiKL  ZERlvAnK, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  dfu". 

Pjrkages  conuining  Six  Tickets.  SI ;  Single  Tickets.  25  cts. 
To  he  had  at  the  music  stores  of  B  il-  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolnian.  and  at  the  door. 

Doois  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
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DWIGHT'S   JOURNAL   OF   MUSIC. 


F8RST  PRErilOi  PfAf^O-FOiilES. 


CHICKERINQ  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhilition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM   THE 

^assarJjustlts  ffiiaiitailc  iHwljanit  StssotialioiT 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GSANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PAKLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImprOTements," 

THE   GOLI3  MEDAL. 

FOE    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE.  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOE,  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   jMEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  Neiv  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  Honse  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CniCKER- 
ING,  and  op  to  the  present  time  has  furoislied   19,000 
PIA  KOS.    For  the  extiibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

JVC  A  JFJOKTIO    1"E33VrX=»Xa33, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVFtl    PIIIZK    MEDAL 
Wa»  zvarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  Ia.<t  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  In  competition  with  rhe  beet  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A     BRONZE    5IEDAL, 
For  the  fuperiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
D^nt  purchased  from  this  e.'tablishment  ttill  be  warranted  to 
give,  fall  and  perfmt  ea'isfaction. 

Waierooms  33.5  WashiEgton  St.,  conierWest  St., 
BOSTON. 


VflLLIAM   GOO.CH, 

TEACHER     OF     MU.  SIC, 
AT  JA11E3  \7.  -VOSES,   No.  Z.%  ArASIIINGTO.V  STIIEET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Booms  at  P^v.  A.  A.  Sliner'j  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Eo,5ton. 


Ajstlicms  far  tlic  eoEiiijig  Season. 
Novello's  Ch^ap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  5    Broadway  J  NX. 

EABTER-TIBE. 

BOYCE.-IF  WE  BKLIEVE  THAT  JERUS  DIED.    Verse, 

A.  B.     Tocul  scon',  3S  cts  ;  Vociil  parts,  19  cts. 
KEI.MORE  amd  WEALE.— CATIOLS  FOR  EASTER- 

TIDL*;.     EJited  by  the  Kev.  TnoS- Hclmore  anil  the  Rev. 

J.  M.  Neale.    ISinf  13c.    Post  free,   music  folio,  Sl,13. 
HANDEL.— I  KNOW  TUAT  MY   REDEEMER  LIVETU. 

Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  c^me  death.    13c.     Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.    Eecit.  u.  1  -.n 

The  trumpet  shuH  .'^nund.     Air,  B-  J  ^'^^^ 

Then  shall  be  brOup:hL  to  pa&s.     Recit.        \ 

O  Deat.il,  where  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  a.  t.    J  25c. 

■ But  thiinks  be  to  GoU     Chnrus.  ) 

Thee  ;^hall  the  eyes.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.    Air,  13c. 

His  yoke  13  easy      Chorus,  19c. 

BehoM  tlie  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus,     ire  was   deppised  : 

Air,  A.     A'ocal  score,"25i'..     Vocal  parts,  IGc. 

HERMAN.— JESUS     CHRIST    13    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

{Hymn,)  38c. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (MH?ham.)-CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
KENT. -HEAR  MY  PRAYER.     Ver^e,  two  trebles,  and 

chorus.     Folio,  19c.    Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd      Verse   for   treble  or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MONK,  ^V.  H.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  -'Jesus  Christ  Js 

risen  tn-day."     Cheadle  Prize  Composition.     13c. 
NORRIS,  TSIOS.-HEAR    MY    PRAYER.     Treble  solo, 

with  chorus.  440. 
NOVELLO.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

Tariou>ly  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.    Class  copy,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 
PALESTRBNA.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    r.  A. 

T.  T.  E.      3lc. 

SEWELL.— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROtJD.— HEAR   M^    PRAYER.     Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
WEBBER.— CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c,  , 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAEOLS  FOE  EA3TEE-TIDE. 

*(t*  In  consequence  of  the  great  .success  attending  the 
Carols  for  CHRIST3I.^s-TlDE,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

FOE 

Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  TnoMAS  Helmore,  M.  A. 
"Words,  priuripally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,     in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,      Couipressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

"With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 

Folio  music  size. 1.13 

The  "Woeds  only. 

32mo.  Pewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  "  Ad  libitum  Vocal  I'arts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba!=3,  have  been  added,  in  order  th;it,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

KCA-IjIjET,   ID-A.-VIS    Sz   CO. 

M.^NUFACTURERS  OF 

^  -5     Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 

and  Square 

^~^     />'/  WlIU  THEIR 

PATENT  .SUSPEN.SION  EIIIDGE  AND  CRAND  ACTION. 

409  "WasIaingtOM  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Eojlston  Market.)  ' 

J.   C.   D.  PARKER,* 

injBtrucUt  tit  t!)£  piano-fortt,  ©rsait  &  Hatmoitj, 

.3    II  AY  WARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Oivca  IriBlniction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  bo  adtlrwpct]  at 
Uichar(J:«>n'».MiiMcaJ  Exchange.  Tannfl.JrOO  per  tjuartlT  of  24 
ItJi.'ionH,  two  a  week  ;  tliO  per  quarter  of  I'Z  leHHOnn,  one  a  week. 

iiuaic^^AN-D   joB^^vkiNTiNa  office, 


to   Cojiclstctors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Basids. 


B^ 


B  O  O  S  E  ^2^    &;    SOnSTS^ 
OF    LONDON, 

EG  to  announce  that  they  will  forwiird.  postage-free,  to  any 


part  ol  the  Uni  ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  thtir  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  Tvorks  have  been  in  cour.se  of  publicntion  many 
years,  and  now  couipri--^e  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 
STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 
Arnnged  by  C-  Boo?e.  (Band  Master  Fusilier  Guards.)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.  A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
li^hpd  every  month- 
There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  l\Iilitary  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band,)  price  15'.  each;  60  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7.5.  each  ;  and  70  nuoibers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (for  Etrin;;ed  band,)  price  55.  each.  The 
Orche.'^tral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  muf^ic  only. 

An  aliow;ince  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  traOe.  All  order.-i  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Mxrsic  Pu:ftLiSHEiis, 

24  and  28  Holles  St.,  London.  (Eng.) 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)n  cf  ijii!  ^^iann  nl  liirging, 

U.    S.   HOTEL. 

Piano-iPorte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAKEOITE, 

EESIDENCE.  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRf!    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STEEET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  PublishiT  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Ua-ydo's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

cssics-.i^x^  :^  XT  X  Xj  X3  :e3  :e^  , 

AVESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCIIULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  IVinter  Phice,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maimfactoj-y,  3T9  "WasJiingtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Ko.  50  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    BSKEIJSIWG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Ky  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY,  " 

I^TJELISKCEH    OF    nVCTTSIC, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

OKGAKIST  of  SECOND  PKESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.   Y. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line. . ;. 10  cts. 

Eiich  subsequent  innertion,  per  line Sets. 

I'or  one  column,  ( 120  lines)  drat  insertion S12.nO 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  ..$6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  oSCh  insertion,  per  lino  20  eta. 
Payment.'-  required  inudrance:  lor  yearly  aUvortlsomentfl, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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